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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 

IN  the  following  pages  the  publick  are  prefented  with  that  Conti- 
nuation of  the  Hiitory  of  Don  Qjpixote,  which  is   fo  frequently 
mentioned  and  reviled  in  the  Second  I'art  of  the  Knight's  Adventures 
by  Cervantes.     How  far  this   contumely  is  juft,  or  how  much  of  it 
may  be  attributed  to  other  motives  than  thole  of  difpafiioriate  criti- 
cifra,    the  generality  of  readers  have  hitherto  had   little  opportunity 
of  deciding.     To  many  of  them    (and  thofe,  too,  cbriverfahi  enough 
with  the  Quixote  of  Cervantes)   the  exigence  of  Avellaneda's  work 
has  probably  been  unknown:  and   the  difadvantage  they  muft  have 
laboured  under  from  the  want  of  it,  is  too  obvious  to  enlarge  upon; 
Jince,   without  it,    Cervantes  himfelf  frequently  appears    (like  the 
doughty  hero  of  his  tale)  combating  a  phantom  of  his  own  heated 
imagination;     It  has  therefore  always  aftoniftied  me  to  obferve,  that, 
vvhiili  a  long  fucceiTion  of  translators  and  printers  feem  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  improving  and  multiplying  editions  of  Cefvdntes's 
Don  Quixote  in  Englifh,  this  Continuation  by  Avellaneda  has  neve? 
been  more  than  once  rendered  into  our  language.     The  translation  is 
now  not  very  eafily  to  be  met  with ;   and,  when  found,  is  difTatisfac- 
tory  in  point  of  ftiie.     If,   by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  witli'it,  the 
j)refent  attempt  iliali  be  judged  to  poifefs  fome  fuperiority  iri  that  par- 
ticular, 1  ihall  eiieem  my  labour  fufficiently  rewarded.      With  regard 
to  Avellaneda,  truth  requires  me  to  declare*  that  neither  of  the  tran- 
ilations  ftand  in  the  firil  degree  of  relation  (hip  :  they  are  both  copies 
from  the  French  *.     This  circumftaiice  is  honeftly  avowed  by  Caplaiii 
Stevens  f,  my  predeceflbr  in  the  undertaking;  'and  the  plea  which  he 
alledges  in  excufe  for  his  conduct,  will  not,  1  hope,  be  condemned  as 
frivolous,  when  applied  to  mine.   In  his  preface,  the  Spanilh  original 
of  Avellaneda  is  aiierted  to  be  fcarce  even  in  Spain ;  and  my  own  en- 
quiries all  concur  in  confirming  this  aflertion.     '  In  England,'  adds  he, 
*   it  perhaps  was  never  feen;  at  lealt,  that  I  can  hear  of.'-^l  have,  in- 
deed, been  fomewhat  more  fortunate  ;  I  once  obtained  po'ffeffion,  for 
a  few  hours  only,  of  the  Spaniih  original :  and  1  then  difcovered  thac 
the  anonymous  French  tranllator  had  in  fome  places  rendered  his  au- 
thor very  parapljraltically.     One  itory  in  the  French,  which  I  had 
noticed  wi^h  more  .particular  attention,   as  it  is  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pope  in  his  E/Iay  or  CjiticifmJ:,  I  fearched  for  in  the  Spanifh  origi- 
nal * 

*  The  earliefl  edition  of  the  French  tranflation  that  1  have  met  with,  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam  inthe^ear  1705. 

•^  1  apprehend  this  Captain  Stevens  to  be  the  perfon  who  tranflated  from  the  Spanilh  a 
Hiftory  or"  the  Difcovery  and  Conqueft  of  India  by  the  Portuguefe  }  an  edition  of  which  tran- 
fi^tion  was  published  in  1695,  in  three  volumes  otftavo. 

J  The  ftory  above  alluctea  to  is  to  be  found  in  Book  III.  Chapter  10.  of  this  work;  and 
is  Wld  by  Pope  as  follows. 

'  6nce  on  a  tjmCj  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  fay, 
'    A  certain  bard  encountering  on  the  vvayj 
'  Difcoors'd  in  terms  as  juft,  w'.th  looks  as  fage, 
*  As  e'er  could  Dennis  of  the  Grecian  flags  j 
~ 
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nal  ;  but  fcarched  in  vain.  Such  a  difcovery  of  interpolation  in  the 
Frenchman,  at  firil  almoft  determined  me  to  commit  to  the  flames  the 
prefcnt  tranflation  from  him,  in  which  I  had  then  made  confidence 
progrefs,  and  (as  the  procurement  of  a  copy  of  the  Spanifh  original 
remained  a  hopelefs  fpeculation)  to  furrendcr  my  defign  to  utter  ob- 
livion. As  foon,  however,  as  the  vexation  of  difappointment  had 
fubfided,  my  cooler  reafon  could  not  help  acknowledging,  thai  light, 
though  faint  or  refracted,  was  preferable  to  abfolute  dark'  efs;  that 
to  fee,  though  through  a  medium  fomewhat  diitortcd,  was  ftill  better 
than  to  be  blind;  and  that,  upon  any  fubjeft  whatibever,  the  belt  evi- 
dence that  the  circumftances  would  admit  of,  was  always  definable-.  [ 
therefore  returned  again  to  my  work  :  how  far  I  have  been  wife  inr 
Judgment,  or  fuccefsful  in  execution,  it  remains  with  a  candid  pub- 
lick  to  determine.  My  fole  motive  for  undertaking  it  was  the  defircr 
of  rendering  acceflible  and  amufive,  an  author,  whofe  connection  with 
Cervantes,  had  he  no  other  claim  to  immortality,  feems  to  require 
that  his  book  mould  not  be  forgotten.  I  will  not  affront  the  obfcr- 
vation  of  my  readers,  by  pointing  out  the  various  paflages  in  which 
he  is  alluded  to  in  the  iecond  part  of  that  author's  Don  Quixote; 
but  I  cannot  forbear  requelling  they  will  refer  to  Book  IV.  Chapters 


7.  and  20.  which  will  be  found  particularly  relative  and  linking. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  muft  crave  leave  to  remark,  that  if  J  may  be 
fulFered  to  indulge  any  confidence  in  my  own  judgment,  or  in  the 
concurrent  decifions  of  feveral  literary  friends;  the  intrinfick  merit 
of  Avellaneda,  at  lea  ft  as  he  appears  under  the  hands  of  his  French 
paraphraft,  is  alone  fufficient  to  recommend  him  to  notice.  Who  this 
paraphraft  was,  I  confefs  lam  in  fome  degree  doubtful.  Dr.  Warton, 
in  his  Effay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  Vol.  I.  page  144, 
Edit.  1772,  mentioning  the  fiory  of  Don  Quixote  which  that  poet  has 
introduced  in  his  Eflay  of  Criticifm,  informs  us,  that  the  incident  is 
taken  from  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  firil  written  by  Alonzo 
Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  and  afterwards  tranilated,  or  rather  imi- 
tated and  new-modelled,  by  no  lefs  an  author  than  the  celebrated  Le 
Sage.  '  The  book,'  continues  he,  '  is  not  fo  contemptible  as  fome 
'  authors  infmuate;  it  was  well  received  in  France,  and  abounds  in 
'  many  llrokes  of  humour  and  chara£ter  worthy  Cervantes  himfelf.5 
Dr.  Warton  then  proceeds  to  relate  at  length  the  latter  part  of  the 
dialogue  between  Don  Quixote  and  the  fcholar,  for  which  he  refers 
us,  in  anote,  to  '  Continuation  of  Hift.of  Don  Quixote,  JJ.  III  Ch. 
10.'  and,  according  to  this  reference,  it  will  be  found  in  Captain  Ste- 
vens's  tranflation  before-mentioned.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Dr. 
Warton  confidered  the  French  book  from  which  the  prefent  work  is- 
tranflated,  as  the  production  of  Le  Sage;  and  yet,  notwithftanding 


Concluding  all  were  defp'ratc  fots  and  fools, 

Who  durft  depart  from  Ariftotle's  rules. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  fo  nice, 

Produced  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice  $ 

Made  him  obferve  the  fubjeft  and  the  plot, 

The  manners,  pafiions,  unities,  whatnot? 

All  which,  exadt  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 

Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lifts  left  out. 
"  What !  leave  the  combat  out?"  exclaims  the  knight. 
"  Yes,  or  we  muft  renounce  the  ftagiritc." 
"  Not  fo,  by  Heav'n!"  he  anfwers  in  a  rage j 
"  Knights,  fquircs,  and  fteeda,  muft  enter  on  the  fla^e»" 
"  So  vaft  a  throng  the  ftage  can  ne'er  contain-." 
"  Then  byiid  a  new,  or  a&  it  to  a  plaia." 

the 
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the  deference  always  due  to  fuch  an  authority,  I  have  Tome  reafons 
for  doubting  in  the  cafe  before  us*.  Thus  much,  however,  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed — that  Le  Sage  actually  wrote,  or  at  Icaft  has  always 
been  reputed  to  have  written,  a  hiitory  in -French  of  the  adventures  of 
3)on  Quixote:  I  believe,  alfo,  that  it  was  the  firft  production  of  his  pe.n. 
Le  Sage,  as  Dr.  V/arton  informs  u%  generally  •  took  his  plans  from 
the  Spanifh  writers,  the  manners  of  which  nation  he  has  well  imi- 
fatcd.  Le  Diable  Boiteux  was  drawn  from  the  Diabolo  Cojuelo  of 
Guevara;  his  Gil  -Bias  from  Don  Gufrnan  d'Alfar.ache.  Le  Sagj- 
made  a  journey  into  Spain  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  jSpaai.fh  cui- 
toms.  He  is  a  natural  writer,  of  true  numour.  He  died  in  a  J.ittje- 
houfe  near  Paris,  where  he  fupported  himfeif  by  writing,  in  th.e  yeaj- 
1747.  He  had  been  deaf  ten  years. 

Having  thus  laid  before  my  readers  fuch  imperfecl  intelligence  con- 
cerning Avellaneda  and  his  tranflatcrs,  as  it  has  been  in  my  power  .to 
procure,  I  ihall  now  proceed  to  communicate  fouie  addiiional  notice,? 
relative  to  the  pre-fent  fubjecl. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Firft  Part  of  Don  .Quixote's  Hi/lory,  fey- 
Cervantes,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year  .1605.  In  1614, 
Avellaneda  pu<  forth  his  Continuation;  and  in  .1615  appeared  thjp 
Second  Part  of  Cervantes.  Thefe  are  the  dates  of  the  origi.na.1  S.pa- 
nifh  Don  Quixotes.  But  the  French  nation,  never  fatis.fied  .(as  .if. 
fhould  feem)  with  haraffing  the  unfortunate  knight-.errant,  hav.e 
prefumed,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  iffued  by  Cervantes  at  the 
clofe  of  his  work,  to  drag  the  mouldering  warrior  from  his  tomb, 
and  compel  him  to  fet  forth  in  purfuit  of  new  mifchances  and  rib- 
roaiHngs.  I  have  feen  a  Hiftoire  de  Padmirable  Don  Quichotte.de 
la  -Manehe,  in  fix  volumes  duodecimo,  the  p.urport  of -which  is  as 
follows.  The  firft  four  volumes  contain  a  translation  (no.t  in  all  parts 
faithful  to  the  original)  of  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote,  as  far  as  th,e 
laft  chapter.  The  clofe  of  that  chapter  is  altered;  and  the  transla- 
tor, inftead  of  fuffering  his  hero  to  die  in  .peace,  informs  us,  that  he 
recovered  from  his  illnefs,  and  returned  fo  perfectly  to  .his  right 
/enfes,  that  one  would  fuppofe  he  had  been  crazy  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  evince  the  danger  of  indulging  one's  felf  in  the  ftudy  of 
books  of  chivalry.  The  fifth  volume  opens  with  telling  us,  that 
another  Arab,  called  Zulema,  (and,  fincehis  baptifm,  Henriquez  de 
la  Torre)  having  difcovered  that  Don  Quixote  had  fallen  again  into 
his  former  extravagances,  determined  to  continue  the  hiftory  of  his 
Adventures.  That  he  had  made  confiderable  progrefs,  when  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  go  to  the  Indies.  Being  unwilling,  however,  that 
the  work  mould  remain  unfiniihed,  he  committed  his  papers  to  a 
friend,  requefting  him  to  add  thereto  fuch  farther  account  as  he  could 
procure  of  Don  Quixote's  achievements;  fo  as  to  finiih  the  work 
againft-his  return,  The  beginning  of  the  f;xth  volume  acquaints  us, 
that  Henriquez  dying  on  his  paflage  from  the  Indies,  Cid  Ruy  Go- 
mez, the  perfon  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  his  papers,  omitted  to.pub- 

*  The  loofe  paraphraftkal  manner  in  which  the  French  book  is  rendered  from  the  Spa- 
ni/h,  is,  however,  a  ftrong  internal  evidence  of  the  hand  or"  Le  Sage.  How  little  Le  Sage 
fcrup'ed  taking  liberties  of  this  fort  with  his  author,  is  fufficiently  evinced  by  his  Roland 
L'Amoreux;  a  profe  tranflation,  publ'fhed  in  1716,  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato.  in  this 
work  he  has  indulged  himfeif  in  moft  unwarrantable  licence}  not  only  changing  the  order  of 
the  incidents,  but  very  often  altering  the  fables,  retrenching  from  the  Italian,  and  adding 
tifcymftance*  of  his  own  invention.  See  Preface  to  Hoole's  Ariofto. 
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lifli  them.  That  Ruy  Gomez  dying  alfo,  the  Hiftory  of  Don  Quix- 
ote's Achievements  fell  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  a  Spanifh  valet, 
who  attended  his  mailer  in  the  train  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  By  this 
valet  it  was  fold  to  a  French  gentleman  attendant  upon  Philip,  and 
from  him  procured,  upon  promife  to  tranflate  it  into  the  French 
language,  by  the  anonymous  editor  of  the  work.  At  the  clofe  of 
the  fixth  volume,  Don  Quixote  dies  with  the  fentiments  of  a  good 
Chriftian. 

Still  I  have  more  torment  in  ftore  for  the  perfecuted  Knight  of  La 
Mancha.  Befides  the  work  juft  mentioned,  I  am  in  pofleflion  of  fix 
volumes  of  Suite  Nouvelle  et  Veritable  de  L'Hiftoire,  &c.  de  Don 
Quichotte  de  la  Mancha;  traduite  d'un  Manufcrit  Efpagnol  de  Cid 
Hamet  Benengely,  fon  veritable  Hiftorien,  The  preface  to  this  work 
is  faid  to  confift  of  extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Carafco  and  Uc- 
ner.geli,  explaining  the  whole  progrefs  of  Don  Quixote's  hiftory 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  furnijning  information  alfo  refpecling 
the  enfuing  Nouvelle  Suite  of  his  adventures.  The  author,  after 
dragging  the  wretched  knight  through  five  volumes,  at  the  end  oif 
ths  nfth  informs  us,  that  he  renders  up  his  fpirit,  together  with  a 
dofe  of  his  own  precious  Balfam  of  Fier-a-bras,  which  had  been  in 
vain  adminiftered  to  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  The  fixth  volume 
of  this  Nouvelle  Suite  contains  the  exaltation  of  Sancho  Panza  to 
the  poft  of  Alcalde  of  Blandande;  his  abdication  of  that  office;  his 
return  home  to  his  wife;  aud  his  final  determination  to  renounce  go- 
vernments and  dignities  for  ever. 

By  this  time,  I  fear,  I  have  exhausted  my  reader's  patience  on  the 
fubjedt  of  the  French  Don  Quixotes.  I  was  willing,  however,  to 
accumulate  in  this  preface  whatever  I  conceived  might  be  connected 
with,  or  illuflrative  of,  the  work  I  had  undertaken.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  prevent  miitake  by  difcrimination;  and,  if  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  fubftance,  I  have  at  Jeaft  ferved  to  point  out  the  fhadovv. 
That  the  prefent  attempt  may  llimulate  fome  pofleflbr  of  the  original 
Spaniih  work  to  favour  the  publick  with  a  genuine  and  critical  tran- 
rfiation  of  the  rival  of  Cervantes,  is  the  fmcere  wifh  of  my  heart: 
it's  accomplifhment  would  be  the  nioft  fatisfadory  reward  of  my  la- 
boors, 

W.   A.   YARDLEY, 


J*.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  the  fecond  volume  of  an  edi- 
tion of  Avellaneda  in  Englifti,  printed  for  Paul  Vaillant  in  1745.  It  is  faid 
in  the  title-page  to  be  '  Now  fjrft  tranfhted  from  the  original  Spanifh,  by  Mr. 
*  Baker.*  That  this  affertion  contains  more  of  impudence  than  of  truth,  I 
jieed  little  fciuple  in  affirming;  fince  I  find,  upon  examination,  that  the  work 
isdptain  Stevens's  Translation  from  the  French,  literally  reprinted;  and  the 
turious  cuts  (in  truth  they  deferve  that  epithet)  with  which  it  is  faid  to  be  il- 
}  uftrated,  are  copies  from  the  fame  book.  Mr.  Baker's  book  made  a  fecon4 
1760,  ftrT.  Warcus,  Fleet  Street. 
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E  fage  Alifolan,  an  hif- 
torian    of  equal  veracity 
}>    T    <£     with  Cid  Hamet  Benen- 
<f  }>  gety»   ?e'ates  in  his  me- 

%£/**«^*  moirs,  that  the  Moors, 
from  whom  he  was  de- 
fcended,  having  been  expelled  the  king- 
dom  of  Arragon,  he  accidentally  found 
certain  annals,  written  in  the  Arabian 
language,  which  contained  the  third 
fally  made  by  the  invincible  knight 
Don  Qujxote  de  la  Mancha,  from  his 
village  of  Argamafilla,  in  order  to  be 
prefent  at  the  tournament  which  was 
foon  after  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Sa- 
ragofla.  The  relation  he  gives  us  is 
as  follows. 

Don  Qinjrqte  having  been  conveyed 
home  in  the  cage  by  the  kind  care  of 
Peter  Perez  the  curate,  and  Mafter  Ni- 
cholas the  barber,  wasclofely  confined 
to  his  chamber  with  a  chain  at  his  heels. 
He  was  there  daily  plied  with  ftrong 
and  cordial  liquors,  in  which, 


queftionlefs,  there  was  a  fufHcient por- 
tion of  hellebore;  and,  in  (hort,  no- 
thing was  fpared  that  might  conduce  to 
reftore  him  to  his  reafon.  The  poor 
gentleman  was  himfelf  well  difpofed; 
for  he  fo  much  dreaded  relapfmg  into 
his  madnefs,  that  he  never  ceafed  pref- 
fmg  his  niece  Magdalen  to  find  hin» 
out  fome  excellent  book,  which  might 
employ  and  divert  him  during  the  feven 
hundred  years  continuance  of  h;s  en, 
chantment.  She  gave  him,  by  the  cu- 
rate's direction,  Villegas's  Flos  Sanc- 
torum; the  Gofpels  of  the  Year;  and 
the  Sinner's  Quide,  by  Father  Louis 
of  Granada.  The  reading  of  thefe 
books  ipfenfjbly  blotted  out  all  the 
ideas  he  had  conceived  of  knight-er- 
rantry, fo  that  in  fix  months  time  he 
feemed  to  be  perfectly  recovered.  Then, 
was  his  chain  taken  off,  he  was  no 
longer  locked  up  in  his  chamber,  but 
was  allowed  the  liberty  of  going  to 
church,  where  he  heard  mafs;  and  was 
fo  attentive  to  his  curate's  leftures,  that 
all  people  were  very  much  edified  at  it. 
In  (hort,  Mr,  Martin  Qtnxada  (for  he 
was  now  no  longer  called  Don  Qmxote) 
was  looked  upon  as  a  man  perfectly 
reftored  to  his  wits,  and  all  men  blefled 
Heaven  for  it.  However,  none  as  yet 
durft  talk  to  him  of  any  thing  that 
might  feern  to  have  relation  to  his  former 
madnefs- 
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inadnefs;  v-hich  indeed  was  a  great 
argument  of  their  discretion:  though 
it  muft  be  owned  that  the  pleafant 
companion*  of  the  village  made  amends 
for  this  caution  by  diverting  themfelves 
with  his  adventures  in  his  abfence.  It 
happens. 1  about  this  time,  that  the  great 
hrut  of  the  weather  caft  his  niece  into 
fuch  a  fever  as  the  phyficians  call  E- 
phemera;  which,  though  it  generally 
lails  but  a  clay,  very  often  proves  dan- 
gerous; and,  to  be  brief,  pooi 
clalen  died  of  it.  Don  Quixote  could 
not  but  be  much  concerned  at  her 
death,  notwithftanding  it  was  worth  to 
fiim  eight  hundred  ducats  as  her  heir; 
but  having  ftill  a  goodcld  hbufe-keeper, 
who  was  an  excellent  houfewife,  and 
took  great  care  of  him,  the  trouble 
wore  off  infenfibly. 

One  holiday,  after  dinner,  as  he  fat 
in  his  chamber,  reading  the  lives  of 
faints,  his  old  fquire  .Sancho  Panza 
came  to  vifit  him,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
frequently  at  other  times.  '  Are  you 

*  there,  my  friend  ?'  fcid  Don  Qujxote; 
'  you  come  very  opportunely  to  hear 
'  the  life  of  a  great  man.' — «  By  no 

*  means,  Sir,'  replied  Sancho;  f  I  will 

*  not  enquire  into  other  men's  lives  and 

*  con  variation,  for  that  is  an  unlawful 

*  curiofity.     Every  man  mud  mind  his 
'  own   bufinefs,    without  concerning 
'  himfelf  with  other  people's  matters.' 
r— «  What  fimplicity!'  exclaimed  Don 
.Quixote:  « the  book  which  I  defign  to 

*  read  to  you  is  holy,  and  for  your  im- 
'  provement.     Draw  a  chair,  that  you 
.'  may  liftcn  to  me  more  at  your  eafe.' — 

<  What  book  is  it  that  lies  before  you  ?' 
faid   Sancho;    *  is   it  not  fome    book 
«  of  knight  errantry?' — f  NO,'  replied 
DJH  Quixote;  '  it  is  the  Flos  Sanclo- 
«  rum.' — *  And  pray   who  was   that 

*  SancVrum?'  qvioth  the  fquire.  'Was 
'  he  a  king,  or  was  hp  one  of  thofe 
f  giants  that  were  converted  intowind- 
«  mills  laft  year  ?'— <  What  a  filly  fel- 
.'  lowthou  art,*  anfwered  Dun  Quixote. 

*  This  book  contains  the  lives  or  faints: 
«  fuch,  for  inuance,  as  St.  Lawrence, 

<  who   was  broiled  on  a  gridiron;  St. 

<  Bartholomew,  who  was  flayed;  and 
'  fo  of  all  other  fainto,  whether  mar- 

cr    confeffcrs,    whofe  feftivals 
•  .cpt  by  the  church.' — '   As  God 

*  (rnll   lave  me,'  faid    Sancho,    inter- 

i;  him,  *  I  beljeve  ypu  delign  to 

1  become  a  faint -errant,  to  gain    the 

/•.(trial  paradiic.     But  pray,  .fell 


me,  Sir,  when  St.  Bartholomew  was 
fl.iyrd,    and   St.    Lawrence  broiled, 
were  they  dtad  or  alive  r' — '  I'.oth  pf 
them  alive,'  anfwered  Don  Quixote. 
Heaven  preferve  me!'  exclaimed  the 
fquire;  «  that's  ten   times  worle  than 
lofting  in   a   blanket.      Han^   me   if 
I   follow  the  example  of  your 
faints!    As  far  as  mumbling  over  the 
Creed  and  Lord's  PJ  ;iver  half  a  fcore 
times  on  my  knees,  I'll   not  be  out- 
done by  e'er  a  capuchin  of  them  all; 
but  for  being  roafted,  or  broiled  alive, 
I  am  your  humble  fervant;  my  talent 
does  not  lie  that  way/ — «  Enough 
of  that!'  quoth  Don   Quixote:  *  let 
us  read  the  life  of  St. -Bernard,  whofe 
feftival  is  kept  to-day.'     Though  the 
honeft  gentleman  had  read  one  half  of 
it  before,  yet  was  he  fo  cnmplaifant  as 
to  begin  it  again;  and,  at  every  leaf  he 
turned  over,  he  made  fuch  judicious 
comments  upon  the  text,  that  the  bed 
moral    philofopher    would    have  been 
puzzled  to  outdo  him.     This,  though 
for  the  mod  part  it  was  but   labour 
loft   on   Sancho,    fo  far  moved    him, 
that  he  cried  out,  *  Let  me  die,  if  you 
'  do  not  preach  as  well  tis  the  curate, 
'  when  he  makes  a  ferinon  for  the  tithes! 
1  But  now  you  talk  of  St.  Bernard,   I 

*  remember,   that  lad  Sunday,    Peter 
'  Alonfo's  fon,    that  goes  to   fchool, 

*  read  a  book  to  us  under  the  tree  by 
'  the    mill.     By'r  lady   'tis  the  fineft 
'  book!    Oh  'tis  quite  another  thing 
'  than  your  Flos  San6lorum.     In  the 
'  fird  place,  before  you  read  a  word, 
'  jud  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  you 
'  lee  a  knight  on  hcrfi  back,  who  with 
'  a  fword  broader  than  my  hand  drikes 
'  a  rock,  and  cleaves  it  afundcr.1 — *  I 
1  know  who  that  is,'  quoth  Don  Qvnx- 
ote;   '  it  is  Don  Florifbran  of  Candaria, 

*  a  mod  worthy  knight.     Beiidcs,  that 
'  book  mentions  feveral   other  valiant 
'  knights;  as,  the  Admiral  of  Quafia, 
'  Palmerin  de  Olivia,  Bladordas  of  the 

*  Tower,  the  dreadful  Giant  Maleorto 
'  of  Brandanquia,  and  the  famous  en- 

*  chantrefles  Zuldaria  and  Dalphadea.' 
— '  Right,'   quoth  Sancho;  «  and  the 

*  book  fays,  that  thofe  two  enchant- 

s  carried  away  I  jcnow  not  what 
'  king.  I  know  not  how,  into  I  know 
?  not  what  cadle.' — *  It  is  the  cadleof 
f  Azefaros,'  faid  Don  Quixote.  '  But 
'  Peter  Alonfo's  fon  mult  certainly 

e  ftoleu  tltat  book  from  me.' — 
'  If  fo/  ouoth  the  fquire,  '-he  fliall 
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not  ev.joy  it  long,  for  I  will  take  my 
turn,  and  fteal  it  from  him;  andwiii 
bring  it  yon  next  Sunday,   that  we 
may  readitinftead  of  your  Flos  Sanc- 
torum:  nothing  pleafes  me  like  the> 
ftories  of  thofe  ancient  knights,  who 
at  one  ftroke  would  cut  both    man* 
and    horfe  in  two.' — '  You  will  do- 
me a  pleafure,'  replied  Don  Quixote,^ 
if  you  can   bring  it  me  again;   but 
prny  let  it  be  done  fo  privately  that 
nobody  may  know  of  it.' — '  Let  me 
alone  for  that'/  anfwered  the  fquire;- 
till  then,  Sir,  I  wifh  you  well:  I  nuift 
go  to  my  wife,  who   perhaps    may 
want  me.'     Sancho  being  gone,  Don 
Quixote's  head  began  to  be  much  agi- 
tated with  thofe  things  that  had  laid 
buried,  and  were   now  revived  in  his 
memory.     He  put  by  the  Flos  Sancto- 
rum; and,  walking  about  the  room  in 
a  diforderly  manner,  began  to  recal  in- 
to his  difturbed   imagination  all    the 
former  ideas  of  his  knight-errantry: 
however,  as  much  dilcompofed  as  he 
\vas,  hearing  the  bell  ring  for  vefpers, 
he  took  his  cloak  and  his  beads,  and 
went  av/ay  to  church. 


CHAP.     II. 

CF  DON  qUIXOTE's  RELAPSE. 

NOtwithftanding  Mr.MartinQiijsc- 
ada  was  greatly  difcompofed  by 
what  had  happened,  yet  he  did  not  dif- 
cover  it  in  his  behaviour;  and  he  might 
by  degrees  have  recovered  his  peace  of 
mind,  had  not  Sancho  diftraeted  him 
again  the  next  Sunday.    That  vilit  put 
him  pad  all  recovery,  for  the  moment 
Don  Qmxote  took  into  his  hands  the 
Hiftory  of  Don  Florifbran  of  Candi- 
da,   the  very    picture   of  that   armed 
knight  overthrew   all  his  reafon,  and 
made  him  as  mad  as  ever.     '  Sancho,1 
faid  he  to  his  fquire,  '  the  book  you 
*  have  brought  me,  without  all  doubt, 
'  contains  moft  wonderful  feats  of  chi- 
valry; but  it  is  much  better  that  we 
endeavour  to  imitate,  and,  ifpoffible, 
to  outdo  them,    than  to   fpend   our 
time  in  reading  them.     We  have  al- 
ready facrificed  feveral  months  to  a 
criminal  inactive  courfe  of  life,  and 
emitted  the  exerrife  of  thofe  duties 


incumbent  on  u«$  on  me  as  a  knight- 
errant,  and  on  you  as  a- faithful  fquire. 
It  behoves  us,  my  friend,  to  return 
to  our  employment,  which  will  be 
very  pleafing  to  God,  and  beneficial 
to  the  world;  fince  we  fhall  deliver 
the  earth  from  thofe  immenfe  and 
haughty  giants,  who,  againft  ail 
right  and  renfon,  do  iniult  bothr 
knights  and  ladies.  Thus  fks.ll  we 
revive  the  firne  of  our  anceftors,  and 
purchafe  Infinite  glory  for  oudelves 
and  our  potierity.  This  it  is,  my 
fan,  wilt  inake  us  rich  for  ever.  We 
go  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  oorfelves 
and  far  our  friends.' — '  Fair  anJ 
foftly,'  quoih  Sancho,  interrupting 

lim:  '  it  is  no  fnch  eafy  matter  to 
catch  them.  Pray,  good  Sir,  do  not 
buzz  yotir  chivalry  any  more  in  my 
ears:  you  promifed  me,  laft  year, 
that  you  would  make  me  a  king,  or 
governor  of  fome  confide) able  coun- 
try; my  wife  an  admiral;  and  my 
children  princes.  And  what  is  come 
of  it?  I  am  (till  but  poor  Sancho 
Panza;  and  all  governments  flutn  me 
as  if  I  had  the  plague.  Let  us  talk; 
no  more  of  it,  good  mailer  Don 
Qujxote;  let  us  both  keep  ourfelves 
well  whiift  we  ?.re  well;  and  let  thofe 
fools  be  beaten  who  make  it  their  bu  - 
finefs  to  look  for  it.  The  Yangue- 
fians*,  God  be  praifed,  did  fo  cunjr 
my  fides  that  they  left  no  itching  inv 
them.  Befides,  it  coil  me  my  dap- 
pie  ;  and  when  the  mule  is  dead*, 
thephyfician  mu  ft  travel  a  footf.'— 
As  for  that,  Sancho^  replied  Donr 

Quixote,  '  we  will  be  better  provided- 
fhisyearto  perform  ihe  duties  of  our 
proftlTion  than  we  were  the  laft.  X 
will  buy  you  a  bigger  a!'s  than  that 
which  was  rtolen  from  you,  ami  w& 
will  take  along  with  ns  pr-ovifions, 
money,  and  linen;  for,  to  fay  the 
truth,  I  have  oblervod  that  thofe  are 
very  necefiVry  precautions/ — *  IJp- 
on  thefe  terms,'  fard  the  fquire,, 
and  provided  you  pay  me  my  wages- 
every  month,  I  am  at  your  fervice: 
I  will  return  with  you  to  the  exrrcife 
of  chivalry.  Give  me  but  the  mo- 
ney, and  I  will  away  immediately  to 
my  gofHp  Thomas  Geciai,  who  has  a 
ftately  afs  to  fell,  and  we  will  fetaut 
to-morrow/ — *  I  am  pleafed  to  iee 


The  Yanguefians  are  carriers  of  Gattcla. 
In  Spain  the  phyficians  ride  on  mules. 
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'  you  fo  eager,'  anfwered  Don  Quix- 
ote, '  and  1  take  it  for  a  good  omen  : 

*  but  we  cannot  be  quite  fo  expeditious, 
'  my  friend j  I  muft  firft  provide  me 
«  with  arms,  for  I  know  not  what  is 

*  become  of  mine.     Bcfides,  that  our 
'  (ally  may  prove  th«  more  aufpicious, 
'  I  muft  fend  you  to  the  Princefs  Dul- 
'  cinea,  to  inform  her  from  me,  that  I 
'  am  going  to  feek  new  adventures. 

*  Were  not  that  cruel   enemy  of  my 

*  repofe  the  moft  hard-hearted  princefs 

*  in  the  world,  I  would  go  and  pro- 

*  (Irate    myfelf  in   her  prefence,    and 

*  make  a  tender  to  her  celeftial  beauty 

*  of  all  theheroick  actions  my  courage 
«  is  about  to  undertake;  but  fo  unpa- 
'  ralleled  is  her  rigour,  that  Hie  will 
'  not  permit  me  to  be  bleffed  with  her 

*  ravi filing  fight,  till  1  have  by  my  in- 
'  finite  atchievements  obliterated    the 
4  memory  of  the  exploits  of  the  moft 
«  famous  knights-errant,  and  even  of 
<  Hercules   himfelf:     and  therefore  I 

*  think  fit,  my  friend,  that  you  go  this 
'  very   day  to  that   adorable  inhuman 

*  creature.     Deicribe  to  her  the  excefs 
c  of  my  amorous  pain,  in  fuch  a  lively 

*  manner  as  mny  move  her  companion : 

*  in  fhort,  fpeak  to  her  fo  feelingly, 

*  that   your  relation    may   touch    her 
«  heart;  and  be  lure  to  remember  all 
'  me  fays  to  you,  that  you  may  repeat 

*  it  to  me  word  for  word.' — *  Nay,  as 

*  for  matter  of  talking,'  quoth  San- 
cho, '  I  defy  a  lawyer  to  outdo  me:" 
4  I  will  anfwer  for  it,  and  will  not  fail 

*  to  make  it  good.     There  is  but  one 

*  thing  that  troubles  me;  and  that  is,  to 

*  knew  what  I  lhall  fay  to  her.' — «  You 
«  (hall  fay,'  replied  Don  Quixote,  « that 
'  her  moft  humblfe  (lave,  the  Knight 

*  of  the  Sorrowful  Afyect,  is  (till  ready 
«  to  expofe  himfelf  for  her  fake  to  the 

*  moft  dreadful  dangers;  and  that  he 

*  conjures  her  fovereign  beauty  not  to 
«  forfake  him  when  he  (hall  invoke  her 
«  in  his  adventures.' — c  Enough,  Sir,* 
anfwered  the   fquire;    '   I   mall  well 
'  enough  remember  what  I  can  of  thofe 
«  words.' — '  Let  us  hear,  I  pray  you/ 
faid  Don  Qmxote,  «  whether  you  can 

*  repeat  them  well :  deliver  yourfelf  to 
«  me  as  if  I  were  the  Princefs  Dulci- 
i  nea.' — *  That  is  very  pleafant,'  quoth 
Sancho:    *  how   would    you  have  me 
'  take   you    for   the   Lady   Dulcinea/ 
«  when  you  are  my  mailer  Don  Quix- 


<  ote?'r— '  Why,  numfcull,'    replied 
the  knight,  «  cannot  you,  whilft  you 

*  talk  to  me,  imagine  you  are  fpeak - 
'  ing  to   Dulcinea?' — "'  No,    by   my 
'  grandame's  foul,  can't  I!'  anfwered 
the  fquire;  «  for  when  I  talk  to  yon,   I 
'  know  very  well  I  do  not  talk  to  ano- 
'  ther:   and,  again,  I  am  pofitive  that 
«  you    are    my  matter  Don  Omxote.' 
— *  What  a  blockhead  you  art-!'  quoth 
the  knight:    *  peafants   are  generally 

*  (harp  and  malicious;   but,  for  your 
«  part,  it  muft  be  owned  your  fnnpli- 
c  city.is  not  to  be  matched.     It  is  bet- 

*  ter  that  1  write  to  my  amiable  queen, 
«  and  that  you  carry  her  my  letter;  for 

*  you  would  entertain  her  with   fome 
'  foolim   difcourfe.'  — «   Some  foolim 
'  difcourfe!'  replied  the  fquire:  c  no, 
'  indeed!  God   be  praillfd,  I  have  as 

*  much   wit  as  another  in   my  under- 
'  ftanding;  and  you  muft  not'think  to 
'  perfuade  me  that  the  moon  is  marie  of 

*  green  chede.'    However,  Don  Quix- 
ote, refolding  not  to  truft  to  Sanclio's 
memory,  went    into  his    clofet,    took 
pen,  ink,   and  paper;  and,  after  long 
paufing    and   deliberation,    at    length 
compofed  an  epiillein  a  ftyle  incompa- 
rably fingular.     Before  he  would  write 
it  out  fair,  he-read  it  to  his  fquire,  who 
cried  out  in  a  tranfport,  *  By  the  Lord, 

a- moft  curious  letter!   a  fchoolmarVr 
would  fcarce  write  a  better.     It  is  a 
bow- mot  beyond  that  you  fent  Ma- 
clam  Dulcinea  from  the  BlackMoun- 
tain.     I  understand  fome  few  words 
of  that,  but  I  can  make  nothing  at 
all  of  this,  with  a  pox  to  it!     Give 
it  me,  and  I  will  be  gone  immediately 
with   it   to  Tobofo;    and   this    very 
night  will  bring  you  a  good  or  a  bad 
anfwer.'     Don  Quixote  read  his  let- 
ter over  and  over  leveral  times,  then 
tranfcribed  it  fairly;  and,  delivering  it 
to  his  fquire,  faid  to  him,   *  Take  if, 
my  fon,  and  go   fee  that  heav 
wonder,  who  has  the  fupreme  difpo- 
fal  of  my  deftiny.     Farewell     1  ex- 
pect   your   return  with    impatience. 
May   the   Heavens  grant  that    you 
bring  back  a  favourable  anfwer!' 
A  tew  minutes    after  Sancho  was 
gone,  one  of  the  alcaldes*  of  the  town 
came  to  cull  upon  Don  Quixote,  and 
carried   him   to   the   market-place,    or 
fquarc ;   where  they  found  the  curate, 
the  barber,  and  other  men  of  note  of 
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tfie  place,    in  a  little  ring.     Whilft 
they  ftood  there  difcourfing,  they  efpied 
coming  up  towards  them  four  gentle- 
men, attended  by  feveral  pages,  and  by 
twelve  grooms  leading  ^s  ma^iy  horfes, 
with  rich   furniture.     They  all  beheld 
this  (lately  cavalcade  wirh  attention; 
and  the  curate,  turning  to  Don  Quixote, 
indifcre^tly  (contrary  to  his  cull  :,i) 
faid  to  him — *  Tell  us  thetrtr.h,  Mr. 
Quixada,  if  you  tnd  feen  thefe  cava- 
liets  arrive  here  fix  months  ago  with 
this  rquipage.  would  it  not  have  puz- 
zled you?  You  would  have  imagined 
thatthofeg-ndemen  werenolefs  than 
the  four  immenfe  giants,  keepers  of 
Bramiforan,   the  enchanter's   caftle, 
and  that  they  were  come  abroad  to 
fteal  away  fome  princejs  of  high  re- 
nown/    Though  thtfe  words  were 
fuch  as  might  have  moved  Don  Quixote 
to  fome  extravagant  action,  confidering 
his  brains  we're  already  in  a  ferment, 
yet  he  anfwered  very  difcreetly — l  Mr. 
<  Curate,  if  you  pleafe,  let  uslayafide 
'  raillery;  and  let  us  rather  go  up  to 
'  thofe  gentlemen,  who  ftop  in  the  vil- 
*  lage:   let  us  know  who  they  are,  and 
'  what  they  look  for/     His  advice  was 
followed;   all   the  company  drew  near 
the  gentlemen ;   and,  after  the  ufual  fa- 
lutatious,  the  curate  very  courteoufly 
afked  them  who  they  were,  and  whe- 
ther th?y  dehgned  to  lie  in  the  village. 
'  Matter  licentiate,'    replied    one   of 
them,  *  we  are  r  .-Mtlemen  of  Granada, 
who  are  going  to  the  tilting  at  Sara- 
gofTa:  our  delign   was  to  have  tra- 
velled on  two  leagues  Jurrher,  but  our 
fei  \  ants  and  horics  w-re  fo  tired,  that 
we  thought  fit  to  reft  them  here ;  and 
we  mult  defne  yo\i  to  give  us  leave, 
though  it  •were  !>ut  to  lie   in  your 
church,  rather  than  obl;ge  us  fo  go 
any  farther.'— -'  Well,  gentlemen,'" 
aid  the  curate,  *  fir-ce  there  is  no  inn 
in  this  place  fit  to  entertain  fo  many, 
I  will  take  care  to  lodge  you  myfelf : 
the  two  alcaldes  fhall  each  of  them 
take  one  gentleman  and  his  followers, 
and  Mr.  Quixada  and  I  will  take  care 
of  the  other  *••«•.•>.     You  will  not  be 
treated,  g^ruiemen,  fuitable  to  your 
quality,  nor  as  we  could  wifhj  but 
it  fhall  be  with  a  great  deal  of  good- 
will and  affection.'    The  curate  hav- 
ing thus  ordered  their  lodging,  every 
man  carried  his  guefts  home;  thegentle- 
men  having  firlt  agreed  amongft  them- 
telves  thai  they  would  fet  out  very  early 


in  the  morning,  to  avoid  the  great  heat 
of  the  weather. 


CHAP.     III. 

HOW  DON  (QUIXOTE  ENTERTAINED 
HIS  GUEST,  AND  OF  THE  DIS- 
COURSE THAT  PASSED  BETWEEN 
THEM. 

DON  Quixote  having  conducted  his 
gentleman  to  his  houfe,  ordered 
his  houfekeeper  to  make  fupper  ready, 
and    not  to  fpare   the  poultry ;    with 
which,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  he 
was  then  well  ftored.     Whilft  fupper 
was  drefllng,  his  gueft  and  he  were  tak- 
ing the  freih  air  in  the  court  before  the 
houfe.     Don  Qujxote  bei  ng  defirous  to 
know  his  name,  afked  his  family,  and 
why  he  came  from  fo  remote  a  part  to 
the  tjlting  of  Saragoffa.     The  gentle- 
man anfwered,  that  his  name  was  Don 
Alvaro  Tarfe;  that  he  was  dcfcended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Tarfes, 
a  race  of  noble  Moors  in  Granada,  near- 
ly allied  to  their  firft  kings.     *  You. 
know,'  faid  he,  '  what  account  there 
is  in  hiftory  of  thefe  affairs,  and  how- 
all  the  Ahencerrages,  the  Zegris,  the 
Gjmeles,  the  Ma9as,  and  other  noble 
families  of  Granada,  embraced  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  remained  in 
Spain,  after  the  Catholick  King,  Fer- 
dinand, had  conquered  that  flourifli- 
ing  kingdom.     As  for  the  motive  of 
rny  journey,  I  muft  confefs  it  is  love. 
A  lady,  whom  I  admire,  chufes  that 
I  fnould   be  prefent  at  the  tilting  at 
Sa.-agoffa,  as  her  knight ;  and  to  pleafe 
her  I  go  thither,  to  contend  for  the 
prize  which  is  to  reward  the  con- 
queror.'— «  I  wifhyou  mayfucceed,' 
aid  Don  Quixote.     '  However,  though 
Fortune,   which  difpjfes  of  events, 
fhouid  not  prove  favourable,  you  will 
flill  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  approv- 
ing yourfelf  a  faithful  lover, perform- 
ing all  that  in  you  lies  for  the  honour 
of  your  hdy.     Be  fo  kind  as  to  give 
me  an  account  of  that  moft  excellent 
perfon's  rare  qualities,  and  of  the 
principal  adventures  of  her  life.'— 
It  would  take  up  more  time  than  I 
fhall  ftay  here,'  replied  Don  Alvaro, 
to  fatisfy  yourcuriofity.     I  can  only 
tell  you,   that  my  miftrefs  is  in  the 
fixteenth  year  of  her  age,  and  thatflia 
*  is  counted  the  greateft  beauty  in  An« 
C  « dalufu. 
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'  dalufia.  It  is  true,  (he  is  of  the  fmaller 

'  fize;  hut '     '  That  is  pity/  laid 

Don  Quixote,  interrupting  him;  '  for 
'  Ariftotle  fays  that  a  woman,  to  be 
«  perfect,  mu  ft  be  large.' — '  With  A- 

<  riftotle's  leave,'  replied  the  Grana- 
dine,  fimling,  *  I  am  not  of  his  opi- 
'  nion  in  that  particular,  no  more  than 
«  in  many  others.     I  admire  nature  as 

*  much  in  it's  fmall  as  in  it's  greateft 

<  works.     Precious  (tones  are   linall  j 
«  and  the  eyes,  which  are  the  molt  heau- 

<  tiful  and  moft  moving  parts  of  hu- 
'  man  bodies,  are  the  leaft.' — «  You 
«  are  in  the  right,'  quoth  Don  Quixote  ; 
'  yet  you  cannot  deny,  that  tall,  well- 

*  proportioned   women,    have    a   more 
'  noble   and    majeftick   air    than   the 
«  ethers.'     This  debate  concerning  the 
fize  of  women  held  them  till  one  of 
Tarfe's  pages  was  Tent  by  the  houfe- 
keeper  to  acquaint  them   that  fupper 
was  ready:    then  Don  Quixote  led  his 
gueft  into  the  room  where  the  cloth  was 
laid,  and  both  fat  down  to  table.  Dur- 
ing the  fupper,  Don  Qiiixote  fell  into 
a  deep  reverie:   one  while  he  would  fit 
with  the  victuals  in  his  mouth,  gazing 
earneftly  on  the  cloth,  without  fo  much 
as  winking  j  another  time,  Don  Alvaro 
afking  him  whether  he  was  married,  he 
anfwered — that  Rozinante  was  the  bell 
horfe   Cordova   ever  produced.      The 
Granadine  being  much  furprized  at  this 
extraordinary  diftraftion  ot   thought, 
•was  defirous  to  know  the  caufe  of  it 
after  fupper.     *  Mr.  Qulxada,'  faid  he 
to  him,  *  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 

be  free  with  you,  I  muit  declare  that 
you  feemed  to  me  juft  now  fo  wholly 
abfc-nt,  and  abforbed  in  thought,  that 
I  have  reafon  to  believe  you  have  fome 
difcontent  upon  you  :  if  fo,  I  befeech 
you  do  not  hide  it  from  me,  and  I 
will  alleviate  your  trouble/if  it  be  in 
my  power.  Grief,  when  confined, 
and,  as  it  were,  flint  op  in  the  heart, 
has  always  violent  effects  ;  whereas, 
by  communicating  it  to  a  friend  who 
will  bear  part,  it  is  diminished  and 
difiipatecl.' — '  I  am  obliged  to  you, 
Don  Alvaro,'  anfwered  Don  Qvnxote, 

very  formally;  *  and  I  wifti  I  could 
ferveyouin  return  for  yourgenerofjty. 
But  be  not  furprized  at  having  feen 

*  me  difcompofed ;   it  is  not  eaiy  for 


us,  who  gioijoufly  profefs  knight- 
errantry,  who  daily  engage  with  gj- 
antsorenchanters,  with  Kndria£\ifes* 
or  rhinoceibfes,  for  the-  puipofic  of 
difenchanting  princtfTes,  and  rcdref- 
fing  wrongs  i  it  is  not  eafy  for  us,  I 
J..v.  t  >  keepdbwq  our  thoughts,  filled 
with  ail  thefe  ideas,  from  foanng 
aloft.1 

Taifewas   afloniflied  to  hear 
Qmxotetalk  fo  wildly;  heconjcauieii 
the  poor  gentleman  was  not  found  in 
his  intellect;   and,  to  be  the  more  fully 
convinced  of  what  he  fancied,  he  faiil 
to  him — «  For  all  this,  Mr.  Qinxada,  I 
do  not  comprehend  what  it  was  that  fo 
wholly  took  up  your  thoughts  at  fup- 
per.'— *  Though  it  does  not  well  be- 
come knights  to  reveal  fuch  fecrets,1 
eplied  Don   Quixote,    '  neverthelefs, 
iince  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  fub- 
je6>,  as  well  as  myfelf,  to  the  Ciod  of 
Love,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the; 
troubles  of  my  foul.     The  incompa- 
rable princcfs  who  has  captivated  my 
liberty  feems   infenfible  to  my  paf- 
fion ;   anH  yet,  Don  Alvaro,  1  proteft, 
before  God   and  man,    that  I  have, 
never  tranfgreflcd  the  laws  of  chi- 
valry:  I  have  ever  ftriclly  followed 
the  examples   fet  before  me  by  thofe 
ancient  and  primitive  knights-errant, 
the  invincible  Amadis  of  Gaul,  his 
fon  Efplandian,  Palmerin  de  Oliva, 
the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Tablantes  of 
Richemoht,  Don  Belianis  of  Greece, 
and,  in  fhort,  by  all  others  who  have 
had  the  honour  to  profefs  the  facred 
order  of  knight-errantry.'     Don  Al- 
varo,  who  had  a  quick  apprehenfion, 
hearing    this    extravagant     difcourfe, 
found    immediately    how    the    matter 
flood  :  he  perceived   that  his  hofl  had 
given   himfelf    too  much    to    reading 
books  of  chivalry;    and,,  refolving  to 
divert  hirnfelf,  he  faid  to  him — *  Pray, 

*  Mr.  Quixada,  is  the  lady  whom  you 
'  adore,  of  this  country  ?  for  you  being 
«  a  perfon  fo  judicioufly  nice,  fhe  who 
'   had  qualifications  to  charm  you  muft 
'  be  at  lead  another  Diana  of  Ephcfus.' 
— *  She  furpafles  in  beauty,'    replied 
Don    Quixote,    '  not   only   Diana  of 

*  Ephefus,  and  Polixena  of  Troy,  but 
'  even  Dido  of  Carthage,  and  DoralicQ 
'  of  Granada,     Her  eyes  and  her  com- 


•  Endriagus  is  the  name  of  a  moft  dreadful  monfter,  flain  by  Amadis  de  Gaule,  who  at 
th  t  lime  had  arTumed  the  title  of  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Sword.«~See  Amadis  dc  Gaule, 
BotkllJ.  Chap.  10. 
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plexiou  are  like  the  rifing  fun,  and 
the  natural    red   on    her  cheeks   re- 
fembles  a  rofe  when  it  is  new  blown  ; 
her  teeth  are  of  ivory,  her  lips  of  co- 
r:il,  and  her  neck  is  whiter  than  ala- 
baiter :  her  name  is  the  Princefs  Dul  - 
cinea  del  Tobofo;    and  mine,   Don 
Quixote  de  laMancha,  the  Knight  of 
the  Sorrowful  AfpecV    With  much 
difficulty  did  Don  Alvaro  reftrain  him- 
felf  from  laughing,  when  he  heard  the 
appellation    Don    Qnixote   had    made 
choice  of;  an  appellation  he  highly  ap- 
proved,as  being  fo  happily  defcriptive  of 
the  original.  *  It  is  that  princefs,'  con- 
tinued our  hero,  '  who  gives  life  tc  my 
'  thoughts,  who  raifes  my  imagination, 
'   and   caufes  thofe  diftra&ions  which 

*  make  me  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  my- 
'  felf.     I  quitted  my  houfe  and  coun- 
«  try,  to  perform  a  thoufand  glorious 
'  undertakings  abroad  for  her  honour; 

*  and  I  fent  to  her  all  the  fierce  giants 
'  and  unparalleled  knights  I  encoun- 
'  tered,  having  conquered  and  reduced 
'  them  to  fubmiflion.    And  yet,  would 
'  you    believe  it,  Don  Alvaro  ?    not- 
'  withftanding   fuch    unheard-of    fer- 
'  vices,  (lie  is  to  me  more  cruel  than  an 

*  African  lionefs,  or  an  Hyrcanian  ty- 
'  ger  :  (he  receives  my  paffionate  letters 

*  with  difdain,  or  rather  with  horror. 
'   I  have  made  fpeeches  to  her  longer 

*  than  thofe  of  St.  Catharine  to  the 
'  fenate  of  Rome:    I  compofecl  verfes 
'  for  her  more  tender  than  Petrarch's 
'  to  his  beloved  Laura;    and   poems 
'  more  fublime  than  thofe  of  Homer  or 

*  Virgil,  and  more  full  of  digrerfions 
c  than  Lucan's  Pharfalia.     I  have  this 
'  very  day  fent  her  a  letter  replete  with 
'  the  moft  refpeftful  expreihons;  and 
'  I  expe&  no  other  return  but  an  an- 
'  iwer  teeming  with  rigour  and   dif- 
'  dain.'     Noibonerhad  he  fpoken  thefe 
words  than  he  faw  his  fquire.     *  Well, 

*  Sancho,'  faidhetohim,  e  what  news 
'  do  you  bring  me  from  my  infanta? 
«  Am  I  to  live,  or  muft  I  die  ?'— «  Sir,* 
replied  the  fquire,  *  here  is  a  letter  fiie 

*  got  the  fexton  of  Tobofo  to  write  for 

*  her,  and  which  (he  ordered  me  to  de- 

*  liver  to  you.' — •'  A  letter  from  her!' 
<juoth  Don  Qujxote,  tranfported  with 
joy;  *  What  a  mighty  favour!    Good 
'  God!  is  (he  at  length  grown  fenfible 

*  to  my  love?'  — f  Sir,'  faid  Sancho, 
'  read  the  letter  firft;  perhaps  you  have 
'  no  fuch  great  caufe  to  rejoice.' — '  Be 

*  pleafed,  Ibefeech  you,  Don  Alvaro/ 


faid  our  knight,  '  to  give  me  leave  to 

'  read  this  note,  and  fatisfy  the  impa- 

'  tience  I  am  under  to  know  my  doom.* 

This  faid,  he  kitted  the  letter,  opened  it, 

and,  after  having  read   it  to  himfelf, 

cried  out,  '  O  Heavens!  can  I  receive 

fuch  an  anfwer  without  dying  for 

grief?  Never  did  lady  fend  fuch  an, 

unworthy  threat  to  a  knight!    Didl 

the  Infanta  Oliva  everufe  the  Prince 

of  Portugal  thus,  though  (he  ha,d  fo 

great  an  averfion  to  him  ?' — '  What! 

Don  Quixote,*  faid  Don  Alvaro-,  « can 

the  Infanta  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  de- 

fpife  you,  when  there  is  no  princefs 

iu  the  world  but  would  look  upon  it 

as  an  honour  to  be  favoured    with. 

your  love  ? ' — '  Do  you  judge  of  it,* 

anfwered  Don  Quixote  ;    '  hear  what 

«  that  inhuman  creature  writes  to  me.% 

He  then  read  to  Don  Alvaro  Dulcinea'* 

letter;  which  was  as  follows. 


'  TO  MARTIN  qUIXADA  THE  BRAIN'- 
*    LESS. 

'  T  T  is  long  fince  my  brothers  ought 

•*•  *  to  have  treated  you  with  a  good 

'  cudgelling,  in  return  for  all  the  im- 

*  pertinent  letters  you  have  fent  me. 

*  Had  they  been  at  home  when   that 
'  old  fool  Sancho  Panza  brought  me 

*  your  lair,  he  had  not  gone  away  with, 

*  all  his  ribs  whole;    but  patience  for 
'  that  —  if  ever  he  comes  hither  again, 
'  he  (hall  pay  for  it  all  together.  And  as 
'  for  you,  Mr.  Martin,  I  would  have 

*  you  to  take  notice,  that  if  ever,  for 

*  the  future,  you  call  me  Dulcinea  del 

*  Tobofo,  and  entitle  me  Queen,  In- 

*  fanta,  orEmprefs,you  may  have  caufe 
'  to    repent  having    given    me    thofe 
c  Shrovetide  names  the  longeft  day  you 
'  have  to  live.     Be  it  known  to  you, 
'  that  by  fea  and  by  land  my  name  is 
'  Aldonza  Lorenzo,  alias  Nogales.' 


*  By  this  abufive  letter,  you  may 
'  judge,  Don  Alvaro,'  faid  Don  Qnnc- 
ote,  *  whether  I  have  not  reafon  to 
'  complain  of  the  unparalleled  ing'ra- 
'  titude  of  Dulcinea.'  —  c  O  the 
cried  Sancho.  «  Mind  roe,  good  Sir; 
'  I  wi(h  I  may  be  troubled  ^with  the 
'  fnivel  as  long  as  I  live,  if  my  mafter 
'  has  not  performed  more  a&s  of  chi- 
«  valry,  by  day  and  by  night,  for  that 
'  jilt,  than  any  other  would  have  done 
*  for  a  lady-abbefs.  But  what  a  pox 
C  a  «  need 
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need  he  trouble  himfelf  ?  He  who  has 
garlick  eats  it  with  his  bread  ;  he 
that  has  none  muft  be  content  without 
it.  Between  friends,  my  mafter  Don 
Quixote  is  too  patient.  If,  inftead 
or  writing  to  that  brazen -face,  he  had 
lent  her  by  the  poft,  or  any  other  way, 
half  a  fcore  good  kicks  in  the  guts,  fhe 
would  never  have  been  fo  fqueamilh. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  that  fort 
of  cattle  j  if  you  give  them  their  way, 
they  will  (hew  no  mercy.  If  a  man 
turns  fheep,  the  wolves  will  devour 
him;  if  he  takes  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  he 
fliall  have  two,  and  fo-forth.  I  would 
fain  fee  them  put  their  tricks  upon 
me:  but,  egad!  they  are  not  fuch 
fools ;  I  can  fence  with  my  foot  as 
well  as  brother  Jerome's  mule,  when 
f  have  my  Sunday  (hoes  on  full  of 
hob-nails.  If  Dulcinea  had  made 
her  two  brothers,  Bafil  and  Bertrand 
Nogales,  beat  me,  it  had  been  the 
deareft  beating  they  ever  beftowed  in 
their  days.'  Sancho's  hand  was  too 
much  in  to  ftop  here  j  and  Don  Quix- 
ote  was  fain  to  bid  him  hold  his  peace ; 
but  all  would  not  do.  *  I  muft  tell  you,* 
continued  he,  *  how  that  toad  ferved 
me  one  day,  when  I  carried  her  ano- 
ther letter  from  my  mafter.  I  found 
her  in  the  ftable,  filling  a  pannier  of 
dung;  and  no  fooner  did  I  open  my 
mouth  to  tell  her  that  my  mafter  Don 
Quixote  mod  humbly  kiffed  her 
hands,  but  fhe  fainted  me  with  a 
fhovelful,  fteeped  in  horfe-pifs,  acrofs 
the  face.  My  beard  bein^  that  day, 
unfortunately  for  me,  thicker  than 
Mafter  Nicholas  the  barber's  brufh, 
the  filth  ftuck  to  it  like  pitch.' — «  In 
good  truth,'  (aid  Don  Alvaro,  Anti- 
ng, *  that  was  an  ill  reward,  my 
Friend,  for  carrying  the  letter.  Dul- 
cinea, as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  does 
not  follow  the  examples  fet  her  by  the 
ancient  heroines  of  chivalry,  who 
loaded  thofe  fquires  with  prefents  who 
brought  them  love-letters.' — *  Love- 
lerters  ! '  quoth  Sancho  ;  *  on  my  con  - 
fcirnce,  if  a  cardinal's  fquire  mould 
carry  her  an  afs's  burden  of  them, 
me  would  not  fo  much  as  thank  him. 
You  never  beheld  fuch  a  four  face  ns 
our  lady  makes  when  a  letter  is  de- 
livered to  her:  a  body  would  think 
(he  was  eating  crabs  j  and  may  the 
devil  blow  his  bellows  in  the  poop  of 
her!5—'  Hold,  Sanclw'/  cried  Don 


Qmxote,  *  do  not  curfe  that  princefs : 
ingrate,  ur.juft,  and  barbarous  as  (he 
is,  ftill  I  adore  her.  Think  (he  is  the 
fovertign  over  my  will,  and  refpect 
what  I  love.' — 'In  truth,  worthy  Don 
Quixote,'  faid  the  Grenadine,  '  I  can- 
not but  be  amazed.  I  confefs  your 
infanta's  ftile  is  harm :  but  have  not 
you,  perhaps  through  inadvertency, 
given  her  fome  caufeof  offence  ?  Ex- 
amine yourfelf  well ;  perhaps  yen 
have,  without  reflecting  on  it,  in- 
ferted  in  your  letter  of  this  day  fome 
word  which  fhe  may  have  taken  in  a 
wrong  fenfe:  you  know  that  fome- 
times  happens  among  ladies.' — 'No, 
Don  Alvaro,'  replied  Don  Qmxote, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  letter  which 
could  give  her  caufe  of  offence ;  and, 
to  convince  you  it  is  fo,  I  will  this 
moment  (hew  you  the  foul  copy.' — 
He  went  immediately,  and  brought  it 
out  of  his  clofet;  and,  fitting  down 
again,  read  diftinftly,  in  a  grave  tone, 
thefe  following  words. 


'   TO     THE     MATCHLESS     PRINCESS 
'  DULCINEA  DEL  TOBOSO. 

<  TTTOULD  the  faithful  love  which 
'  boils  over  in  the  veins  of  this 
your  flave,  O  ungrateful  fair !  permit 
me  to  be  angry  to  rebellion  again fl 
your  perfection  and  abfolute  empire, 
I  mould  foon  by  oblivion  take  revenge 
of  the  contempt  with  which  you  treat 
my  fcorching  flames !  But  perhaps 
you,  my  fweet  enemy,  imagine  that  I 
'^ver  exercife  my  thoughts  in  any 
thing  but  undoing  of  wrongs,  and 
punifhing  of  felons  j  yet,  though 
every  day  1  have  employed  my  body 
againft  yutrageous  giants,  and  have 
often  fhed  the  blood  of  fuch  monfters, 
my  thought,  which  is  fo  nimble- 
winged,  hath  neverthelefs  not  for- 
borne joyfully  to  call  to  mind  your 
moft  admirable  endowments,  and 
that  it  was  captivated  by  the  moft  ex- 
cellent lady  among  the  queens  of 
high  rank.  However,  O  noble  prin- 
eels,  be  pleafed  to  receive  me  to  ma  cy, 
if  I  have  committed  any  difcourtely 
towards  ypur  high  majefty  and  royal 
beauty:  and  I  may  well  defcrve  it; 
for  through  love  all  faults  are  par- 
donable. This  is  the  favour  humbly 
iued  for  to  your  imperial  perfections, 


AVEL  LANE  DA'S     QUIXOTE, 


*  by  him  who  is  fo  much  yours  till  his 
«  departure  out  of  this  world  ;  the 
«  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Afpecl — 

*DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA MANCHA.' 

'  In  good  truth,'  faid  Don  Alvaro, 
fmiling,  «  I  nevei  faw  any  thing  more 
exquifuethanthafletter:  itisfogood, 
that  it  might  verily  pafs  for  an  epiftle 
written  in  days  of  yore  by  Sancho, 
King  of  Leon,  to  the  noble  lady 
Ximena  Gomez,  when  the  famous 
Cid  Ruy  Diaz  comforted  her  in  his 
abfence  *.  But  how  comes  it,  Don 
Quixote,  that,  being  fo  polite  and  ele- 
gant in  your  difcourfe,  you  wrote  to 
your  infanta  in  that  ftile,  which,  as 
you  well  know,  is  now  quite  out 
of  date?' — *  I  will  tell  you  the  rea- 
fbn,'  faid  Don  Qujxote;  «  I  did  it 
to  try  whether,  in  imitating  the  flile 
of  our  ancient  knights,  I  could  bovr 
the  inflexible  Dulcinea,  and  foften 
that  heart  of  adamant,  whofe  hard- 
nefs  my  common  expreflions  only 
ferve  to  increafe.'— 'And  why,'  quoth 
he  Granadine,  «  did  you  take  the  name 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Af- 
peft  ?' — <  As  for  that,'  quoth  Sancho, 
you  muft  excufe  him,  for  it  was  I 
tjhat  gave  it  him ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
it  does  not  misbecome  him.' — '  I  took 
the  name  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sor- 
rowful AfpecT:,'  faid  Don  Qujxote, 
becaufe  my  abfence  from  my  fove- 
reign  lady  made  me  forrowful  to  ex- 
cefs;  and  in  it  I  imitated  Amadis,  who 
took  the  name  of  Beltenebros  -j-.' 
Tarfe  feemed  concerned  at  Don  Qujx- 
te's  afflictions;  and  faid  to  him,  '  Pofi- 
tively  that  letter  is  very  full  of  refpeft ; 
and  I  cannot  conceive  what  mould  fet 
Dulcinea  fo  uni  eafonably  againft  you, 
or  why  me  thus  abufes  a  knight  of 
your  worth.'  Then  changing  the 
ifcourfe,  he  faid — '  Being  to  fet  out  to- 
morrow before  day,  to  avoid  the  heat, 
I  would  willingly  go  to- bed,  with  your 
leave.'  Don  Quixote  anfwered,  he 
might  ufe  his  pleafure;  and  went  out 
to  fetch  fome  fweetmeats  to  treat  his 


gueft  before  he  went  to  bed.  The  Gra- 
nadine drawing  near  to  the  bed,  which 
was  made  for  him  in  the  chamber  they 
were  then  in,  called  two  of  his  pages  to 
undrefs  him  :  but  Sancho,  fearing  to 
lofr  the  privileges  of  a  fquire,  wouK 
not  fuffer  any  but  himfelf  to  do  that 
fervice;  which  fo  pleafed  Don  Alvaro, 
that,  holding  out  his  leg  to  have  the 
boot  drawn  off,  he  faid,  '  Go  to,  then, 
'  my  friend,  fince  your  gooo'-will  is 
'  fuch,  draw  fteadily;  for  it  will  be  a 
'  great  honour  to  me  to  be  able  to  boaft 
'  I  was  unbooted  by  one  of  the  moft 
'  famous  fquires  of  knight-errantry.* 
— *  Give  me  leave,  Don  Alvaro,'  quotli 
Sancho,  *  I  do  really  believe  I  am  a* 
'  good  as  another ;  and  though  I  have 
'  not  the  title  of  Don,  yet  my  father 
«  had.'— 'Howfo!'  faid  Tarfe.  *  If  your 
'  father  bore  that  title  of  honour,  have 
'  you  degenerated  from  it?'  — '  No, 
'  S;r,'  replied  Sancho;  *  but  my  father 
'  placed  that  honourable  title  as  beft 

*  pleafed  him;  and,  inftead  of  placing 

*  it  before  his  name,  as  you  gentlemen 
'  do,   he  put  it  after,   or  behind.'— 
«  Then  his  name,'  faid  the  Granadine, 
f  was  Francis  Don,  John  Don,  or  Mar- 
'  tin  Don  ?' — *  You  have  not  hit  it  yet, 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  the  fquire ;  '  his  name 
«  was  Peter  Remendon  J.'     Don  Al- 
varo could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this 
dull  piece  of  wit;    and  afked  Sancho 
whether  his  father  was  yet  living.  '  No, 
'  Sir,'   quoth    Sancho;    «  he  died  of 

*  kibed  heels  ten  years  ago.'  —  *  Of 
1  kibed  heels !'   cried  the  Granadine, 
laughing;     '  he  is  the  firft  man  I  ever 

*  heard  of  that  died  of  fuch  a  diftern- 
'  per.' — '  God  take  me,  Don  Alvaro,* 
cried  the  fquire,  «  may  not  every  man 
'  die  of  the  diftemper  that  pleafes  him 
'  beft!'     Don  Alvaro  and  his  pages 
were  {till   furniflied  with  n«w  fubjeft 
of  laughter  when   Don   Quixote   re- 
turned, followed  by  his  houfekeeper, 
bringing  a  plate  of  dry  fweetmeats,  and 
a  flaflc  of  white  wine;  but  Tarfe  would 
accept  of  none.     *  I  dare  not  eat,'  faid 
he ; x<  for  I  never  eat  between  meals  but 

*  I  fuffer  for  it.    I  have  often  made  the 


*  An  old  ftory  in  Spain,  of  which  there  are  ridiculous  ballads. 

•f  Amadis  de  Gaule,  (Book  II.  Chap.  6.)  being  in  difgrace  with  Oriana,  his  miftrefs, 
withdraws  to  the  habitation  of  a  very  old  hermit,  from  whom  he  receives,  at  his  own  requeft, 
the  name  of  Beltenebros;  which  may  be  interpreted  the  Beautiful  Obfcure;  or,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered in  theEnglifh  tranflation  of  the  firft  four  books  of  Amadis  de  Gaule,  Edit.  i6i9,The 
Fair  Forlorn. 

J  Rehiendon,  in  S^anifh,  is  a  totcber,  or  cobler, 

«  experiment 
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*  experiment  on  myfclf  of  theaphorifm 

*  of  Avicen,  01  Galen,  that  tocntbefore 

*  ilv  loft  nomifli meat  taken  be  digefted, 

*  is  prejudicial  to  health.' — *  Well,* 

vincho,  *  there  is  never  a  villain 
'  nor  a  Gilian  of  them  worth  a  ftraw  : 

*  I  would  no  more  forbear  eating  when 

*  I  ha»!  got  a  bit  in  rr.y  hand,  than  I 

*  would  fpitting  when  I  Inve  occaiion, 
«  though  thofe  fellows  fliould  jabber 
«  more  Latin  to  me  than  there  is  in  the 
f  A,  B,  CV — *  You  are  in  the  right, 

*  friend  Sancho,'  quoth  Don  Alvaro; 
«  and,   with  yon.   insider's  leave,  you 
'  iniiit  take  this  bit  from  me.'     This 
Jaid,  he  took  up  a  preferved  pear  on  the 
point  of  the  knife,  and  gave  it  him. — 
e  Pray  excufe  me,  Sir,'  laid  the  {quire; 

*  thefe  dainties  do  me  harm  when  the 
'  quantity  is  too  fmall.'     He  took  it, 
ftowever,  and  eat  it,  notwithtlanding. 
Don  Qujxote  then  wifhed  a  good-night 
to  his  gueft,  who  retiied  to  bed  imme- 
diately. 


CHAP.     IV. 
-  DON  QUIXOTE'S  MIGHTY  PRO- 

JECTS    AND      DESIGNS,      WHICH 
WERE    ALL    APPROVED     BY     HIS 


DON  Quixote  having  quitted  Don 
Alvaro's  chamber,   led  Sancho 
into  another,  where  he   faid   to    him, 

*  Stay  here,  my  friend,  and  lie  with 
4  me  thi?  night;  I  have  an  affair  of  the 
'  greateft  moment  to  communicate  to 
«  you.'  —  l  Hold  a  little,  Sir,'  replied 
thefquire;  «  I  mult  firft  take  one  turn 
«  in  the  kitchen,  for  I  have  not  had 

*  my  fupper  yet;  and  I  am   like  the 

*  cuckow,  I  cannot  fmg  till  my  belly  is 
'  full.'—*  Go  down  then  to  fupper,* 
faid  Don  Quixote;  «  and  come  to  me 
«  again  inftantly.'  —  «  Sir,'  quoth  San- 
cho, *  I  will  put  in  double  bits  to  have 

•  done  the  fooner;  I  will  be  with  you 
«  in   a  very  little  time,    and  perhaps 

•  fooner  than  I  could  wifh  myfelf;  for 
'  I  am  much  afraid  that  Don  Alvaro's 

•  fervants   have  not  left  me  much  to 
'  do.'     This  faid,  he  went  down  into 
the  kitchen;  and  Don  Quixote  went  to 
bed  to  wait  his  return.     The  houfe- 
keeper  had  killed  fo  many  fowls,  that 
there  was  enough  to  fatisfy  Sancho  : 
flic  fet  before  him  :ill  that  was  left  of 
the  fupper,  and  he  crammed  himfdf 


up  to  his  throat ;  then  returning,  in  ft 
good  humour,  to  his  matter's  chamber, 
«  So  now,  Sir,'  faid  he,  «  we  may  talk. 

*  about  bufinefs.     lam  now  fit  to  give 
«  advice,  for  I  am  as  full  as  a  tick.' — 
'  Shut  the  door/  quoth  Don  Quixotr; 
'  and  come  to  bed  to  me.'     The  (quire 
ftripped    without   any  ceremony;    nu.J 
his  mailer  having  him  by  his  fide, : 

to  him  as  follows.  '  Friend  Sancho, 
'  I  have  one  of  the  greattft  defjgns  in 
'  hand  that  ever  occupied  the  thoughts 
'  cf  a  knight-errant;  but,  before  I 

*  acquaint  you  with  it,  it  will  be  con- 

*  venient  I  put  fome  queitions  to  YOU, 

*  which  I  did  not  think  fit  to  alk  be- 
'  fore  Don  Alvaro.     How  did  Dulci- 
'  nea  look  when  (he  received  my  let- 
'  ter?  Did  fhe  read  it?'—'  No,  Sir,* 
anfwered  the  fquire;  '  but  fhe  caufed 
'  it  to  be  read.' — «  And  did  (he  not 
'  exprefs  any  token  of   fatisfaction?' 
replied  Don  Quixote.     *  I  beg  your 

*  pardon,'  quoth  Sancho;  '  me  laughed 

*  like  a    mad   woman,   till  her  IkU  s 
'  (hook  again.' — *  She  is  a  very  rc- 
'  ferved    princefs,'    faid   the  knight. 
'  And  how  do  we  know  that  it  was  not 

*  the  better  to  conceal  the  tender  affec- 
'  tion  fhe  has  for  me,  that  fhe  coun- 

*  terfeited  fo  much  rigour,  and  writ 

*  to  mein  fuch  a  harlhmanner ?  Butin 
'  fhort,  fmce  a  heart  that  is  full  of 
'  love  cannot  but  betray  itfelf,  did  fhe 
'  not,  when  fhe  difrnifted  you,  let  flip 

*  fome   word  that  might  cherifh  my 
'  love?  Did  not  fome  obliging  expref- 
'  fion  efcape   her  againft  her  will?' — 

*  Yes,  indeed,  Sir,'  replied  thefquire; 

*  flie  fpoke  words  enough:  fhe  told  me 
'  that  you  and  I  were  the  two  greateft 

*  madmen   in  all  this  country  of  La 
<  Mancha;  befides,  I  don't  know  how 
'  much  more,  which  I  am  forry  I  did 

*  not  remember,  to   have  told  it  you 
'  again  word  for  word,  as  you  com - 
'  manded   me.' — '  Nay,    that  is    too 
«  much'.'  cried  Don  Quixote;  *  I  be- 
'  gin  to  open  my  eyes;  1  perceive  the 

*  haughty  one  defpifes  me,  and  that  I 
'  impofe  upon  myfelf  when  I  give  a 

*  favourable  conrlruclion  to  her  cru- 

*  city.     It  is  decreed!   I  murt  fet  my- 
'  felf  free  from  her  unworthy  bands; 
1  I  fay  unworthy  bnnds,  becaufe  nc- 
«  ver  princefs  threatened  to  cudgel  a 
'  knight-errant.     This   way  of  pro- 

*  ceeding  is  abufive:  for  knights  to  be 

*  hat!  Mo;   kt  it   pafs,  they 
'  are  not  therefore  the  lefs  amorous  or 

'  faithful  j 
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faithful ;  but  they  muft  not  endure  to 
be  defpifed.  I  will  therefore  oblite- 
rate the  memory  of  Dulcinea;  the 
rcfolution  is  fixed;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  great  defigns  I  had  to  acquaint 
you  with'5 — '  Faith  and  troth,'  quoth 
Sancho,  «  I  am  glad  at  my  heart  that 
Madam  Dulcinea  is  no  longer  one  of 
us,  for  her  having  taken  fo  much 
pains  to  daub  me  in  her  ftable.  May 
I  never  get  my  government,  if  flic 
does  not  one  time  or  other  bite  her 
nails  for  madnefs,  when  fhe  hears 
you  are  a  king,  and  I  a  governor; 
and  tint  it  is  her  own  fault  ilie  is  not 
an  emprefs,  and  her  two  brothers 
princes!  who  are  now  never  like  to 
be  any  thing  but  poor  labouring  fel- 
lows. God  knows  how  they  will 
curry  her  hide  for  having  behaved 
herfelf  fo  like  a  fow  towards  you, 
in  (lead  of  receiving  your  letters  like 
a  gentlewoman,  and  granting  you  all 
knightly  favours  you  defired.  Oh, 
how  mad  (he  will  be  \  but  the.n  it  will 
be  a  day  after  the  fair :  after  meat, 
muftard;  and  like  lending  for  the 
doctor  when  the  patient  is  dead.  And 
when  a  man  has  fcalded  his  throat 
and  guts,  it  is  too  late  to  blow.' — 
That  is  not  all  neither,  Sancho,'  faid 
)on  Omxote;  *  I  have  another  project 
in  my  head,  which  I  am  pleafed  to 
take  your  advice  in.' — *  Be  quick, 
then,  Sir,'  quoth  the  fquire  j  *  for  I 
perceive,  by  the  many  and  powerful 
wamblings  of  my  brain,  that  I  fliall 


will  fay  I  ought  to  make  a  fcrupleof 
changing  my  miftrefs;  but  to  that, 
my  friend,  I  anfwer,  that  the  Knight 
of  the  Sun  forfook  Ciaridiana  for  the 
PrincefsLandabrides,  though  he  had 
not  the  leaft  caufc  to  complain  of  her. 
And  that  I  may  find  a  perfon  worthy 
of  fuch  a  knight  as  I  am,  I  defign  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where 
my  reputation  has  already  made  me 
known.  The  beautiful  princeflfcs, 
who  compofe  the  queen's  court, 
charmed  with  my  mien  and  reputa- 
tion, will  vie  with  one  another  to 
make  conqueft  of  my  heart  5  but  I 
will  not  fubmit  it  to  the  difpofal  of 
any  but  of  her  who  (hall  give  me  the 
greateft  teftimonies  of  her  love,  either 
by  endeavouring  to  drefs  herfelf  to 
pleafe  me,  or  by  the  pafiionate  let- 
ters, the  fcarfs,  the  bracelets,  and 
other  magnificent  prefents,  £he  will 
beftow  upon  me.  The  court  knights, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Goldea 
Fleece,  envious  of  my  honour  and 
good  fortune,  will  ufe  a  thoufand 
artifices  to  Icflen  me  in  the  king's 
opinion:  I  will  demand  fatisfa&ion 
of  them;  and,  having  killed  or  dif- 
armed  them  all  in  the  prefence  of  the 
king  and  court,  I  mall  certainly  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  the  beftknight 
in  the  world.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  refolution?'  He  held  his  peace 
awhile  to  hear  his  fquire's  anfwer;  but 
finding  he  was  afleep,  he  jogged  him 
with  his  elbow,  faying,  «  Hey,  my 


foon   fail  afleep.' — c  I   have  under-     *  friend!  give  ear  to  me,  I  conjure  you.* 

that      — '   You    are  in    the  rio-hf.    Sir.'   r.-ip-l 


ftood,'  anfwered  Don  Quixote, 
there  is  to  be  afolemn  tilting  at  Sara- 
gofla  very  fpeedily.     We  mud  not 
by  any  means  let  flip  fo  favourable 
an  opportunity;    and   I   defign   to- 
morrow to  take  meafures  for  provid- 
ing myfeif  with  new  arms,  that  we 
may  fet  forward  immediately.'    San- 
cho told  his  matter  he  was  ready  to  fol- 
low him  through  the  world  ;  which  fo 
pleafed  Don  Quixote,  that  he  embraced 
him  for  joy,  though  the  fquire  was  too 
far  overcome  with  deep  to  be  duly  fen- 
fible  of  it.     However,  the  knight,  who 
did  not  perceive  this,  held  on  his  dif- 
courfein  the  following  manner.  '  Then 
we  will  goto  Saragofla,  where  I  (hall 
win  the  firft  prize  at  the  joufts  j  and 
fince  that  ingrate  Dulcinea  has  repaid 
my  conftancy  with  contempt,  I  will 
feek  fome  other  lady  who  will  better 
reoiuite  my  ferviccs*    Perhaps  you 


You  are  in  the  right,   Sir,'  cried 
Sancho,  betwixt  deeping  and  wakingjj 
all  that  mob  of  giants  is  only  fit  to 
be  hanged,  and  it  is  well  done  to  lay 
them  on.' — '  Heaven  confound  thee 
and  thy  giants]'  quoth  Don  Qmx- 
ote;  l  I  am  working  my  brains  to  beat 
into  your   head   that  which,  under 
God,  moft  behoves  you  and  me  in  this 
world,  and  you  fleeplikeadormoufe/ 
— «   Good  Sir,'*  faid  the  fquire,  «  be 
pleafed  to  let  me  deep,  and  I  will  al- 
low all  that  you  have  before  faid,  or 
fliall  hereafter  fay  to  me,  to  be  good 
and  true.' — '  By  the  living  God/  an- 
wered  the  knight,  *  it  is  none  of  the 
leaft  misfortunes  to  be  forced  to  com* 
municate  important  affairs  to  fuch  a 
clown  as  you  are!     Well,  deep  on, 
poor  wretch!  and  be  for  ever  a  (lave 
to  your  fenfes :  for  my  part,   I  will 
not  deliver  myfeif  up  to  the  arms  of 
*  dumber. 
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(lumber,  till  I  have  imprintr.l  ;n  my 
imagination  the  means  I  am  ;c  .ill;  to 
win  the  full  prize  at  tiie  joults.  I  will 
imitate  tlv  wife  architect;  who,  be- 
fore he  puts,  hand  to  the  work,  full 
contrives  and  difpofcs  in  his  fancy  all 
the  p:.rts  of  the  ll.uclure  he  intends 
to  raife.1  In  this  employment  Don 
Quixote  fpent  the  greati-ll  part,  of  the 
night:  he  npiefepted  to  tvrmfelf,  by 
the  force  of  his  dillracled  imagination, 
all  that  wns  to  happen  to  him  at  the 
tilting.  Sometimes  he  talked  to  the 
knights  he  was  to  run  againtf;  another 
while  he  demanded  o*~  the  judges  of  the 
£eld  the  prize  he  had  deferved.  Then 
Iiaving,  in  moft  humbfean.d  grave  man- 
ner, faluted 'i  lady,  whom  he  conceited 
rooft  beautiful,  and  moft richly  adorned, 
fitting  in  a  balcony,  he  gracefully  pie- 
fented  her,  on  tlu;  point  of  h's  lance, 
as  he  Pat  on  horfebtick,  the  jewel  he 
had  won  as  her  knight.  At  length, 
lleep overcoming  his  i'enfes,  for  awhile 
difpelled  all  thofe  extravagant  ideas 
\vhi-  h  his  diftracled  nciion  of  knight- 
errantry  had  formed  in  his  fancy. 

An  hour  before  day  fomebody  knock- 
ed hard  3t  the  door  of  the  houfe.     The 
knight  awaked 5  and  having,  not  with- 
out much  calling  and  fliaking,   rouzed 
hisfquiie,  he  bade  him  rife  and  fee  what 
was  the  matter.  Sancho  got  up,  though 
not  without  curfing  thofe  who  broke  his 
reft.  He  found  the  curate,  and  the  two 
alcaldes,  who  came  to  call  up  Don  A)  - 
varo,  that  he  might  fetout  in  th<:  cool 
of  the  morning  with  the  other  gentle- 
men of  Granada,  as  had  been  agreed 
among  them  the  night  before.     That 
done,  the  curate  and  alcaldes  returned 
home  to  give  their  guefts  fome  break- 
fa  ft,  who  were  after  that  to  come  and 
take  up  Tarfe  in  their  way.     All  per- 
Ibns  \vereprefently  up  in  Don  Quixote's 
houfe}  and,whilft  the  ftranger's  fervants 
I  up  all  things  to  be  gone,  the 
houftkeeper  and  S^ncho  made  ready  the 
break  fa  ft.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Gra- 
nadine,  having  dixfied  himft-lf,  find  to 
JDon  Quixote,  who  came  into  his  cham- 
ber to    :>id    him   good -morrow,  *  Sir 
Knight,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of 
yoiij     I    am    informed    one   of   my 
horfes  is  lame,  and  cannot  carry  the 
lead  weight,  which  will  oblige  me  to 
leave  here  fuch  part  of  my  equipage 
as  is  moft  cumberibme,  and  not  ab- 
fulutely  necefTary.      Among    other 
things,   I   have   a  fuit    of  armour 


wrought  at  Milan,  whu  h  I  do  not 
.  care  to  carry  to  Sa;;^o»r.i. 
l«   that  it  is  more  fit  to  run  at 
the  ring  than  for  tilting,  I  have  ano- 
ther fuit,  which  1  let  a  grc  :.t.i  value 
upon.     I  defire,  therefore,   th.,t 
will  order  it  fo  be  1st  id  up  infe  for  me 
in  your  houfe  till  i:  .'He 

had  no  foor.er  fpoken  thefe  words  but 
two  of  his  fervants  brougl.* 
trunk,  and  placed  it  a, 
feet;  who,  having  hud  the  cunofiiy  to 
\L-\v  the  wht-le  fuit  of  armour,  piece 
by  piece,  was  in  an  extai'v  of  joy  at  fo 
agreeable   a  fpeclatle.       The   armour 
was  compleat,  back  and  breaft,  gorge, 
head-piece,  greaves,  gauntlets,  arms, 
and  knees;  in  fhort,  nothing  was  want- 
ing.    Our   knight,  whofe  fancy   tra- 
velled far   in  a  fliort  time,  prefently 
conceived  what  excellent  ufe  he  could 
make  of  fo  rich   a   truft;    and   being 
poffefled  with  this  imagination,  he  faid 
to  the  Granadine, \yith  a  chearful  coun- 
tenance— <  I  hope,  Don  Alvaro,  you 
'  will  not  have  caufe  to  repent  entruft- 
*  ing  me  with  fo  precious  a  treafure.' 
Then  he.afkeJ  what  fort  of  equipage 
he  would  appear  in  at  the  tilting,  what 
liveries  he  would  Sfive,  and  what  de- 
vice  he  would    bear.     To  all   which 
Tarfe  anfwered  him  precisely,  without 
imagining  in  the  leaft  what  ftrangepro- 
je&s  his  curious  examiner  had  in  his 
head.     Whilft  they  were  putting  up 
the  armour   into   the   trunk,    Sancho 
came  in,  faying,  '  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe 
may  be  pleafed  to  come  and  firdowi> 
to  table,  for  I  have  taken  care  to  get 
breakfaft   ready.'  —  '   Say    you    lb, 
friend  Sancho?'    quoth  the  Grana- 
iine:  *  I  perceive  you  are  a  man  of  dif- 
patch.     But  is  yourftomach  come  to 
you  fo  early  in  the  morning?' — *  As 
for  that,'  replied  Sancho,  '  you  need 
not  queftion  it;  and  it  deferves  to  be 
recorded  in  the  parilli  regi.'»er;  for,  in 
fpite  of  the  devil  and  all -his  works, 
my  ftomach  is  fo  good,  that  I  never 
remember  rifing  full  crammed  from 
table  in  all   my  life-time;  unlefs  it 
were  a  twelvemonth  ago,  when  my 
uncle  James  Alonzo,  being  fteward 
of  the    brotherhood   of  the  Kolary, 
employed  me  todiftribute  the  dole  of 
broad  and  cheefe:   that  day,  Sir,    I 
mult  confefs  I  was  forced  to  let  out 
'  two  holes  of   my  girdle.*  —  *   GocJ 
'  continue   your   good  appetite!'   an- 
l-.vticd  Den  Alvaro  j  *  1  would  give  a 

'  great 
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*  gfreat  deal  to  have  fuch  a  found  con- 
«  ititution  of  body.'     Tarfe  had  fcarce 
tat   a  hit  when    the  other  Granadine 
gentlemen  came  in  j  nnd  day  beginning 
to  appear,  he  mounted  his  horfe,  after 
returning  thanks  to  Don  Quixote  for 
his  courteous  entertainment.     But  our 
knight  thinking  hjmfelf  obliged  by  all 
the  rules  of  chivalry,  as  well  errant  as 
fedentary,  to  bear  them  company  fome 
part  of  the  way,  caufed   Rozinante  to 
be  brought  out  of  the  ftable,  ready  fad- 
died  and  bridled;  and,  placing  him  be- 
fore Don  Alvaro,  «  Behold,'  fays  he, 
'  the  fined  horfe  you  ever  heard  of: 
'  Bucephalus,  Alfano,  Sayan,  Rapie- 
'  ca,  Bayard,  Cornelin,  and   Pegafus 

*  himfelf,  were  not  to  compare  to  him.* 
— -'  I  believe  fo,  fmce  you  fay  it,'  re- 
plied Tarfe  fmiling,  after  viewing  the 
Skeleton  beaft  with  aftonifhment;  *  but 

*  in  truth,  good  Sir  Don  Qujxote,  by 

*  his  looks,  a  man  would  never  believe 
'  what  you  fay  of  him.*     Moft  certain 
it  is,  that  Rozinante,  being  prodigioufly 
tall  and  long,  and  withal  fo  lean  that 
one  might  have   fhot   ftraws  through 
him,  did  not  feern  entirely  to  deferve 
the  eulogy  of  his   matter.     To  con- 
clude,  the  Granadines  let   forwards; 
and    when    they    had    rode    about    a 
quarter  of  a    league,    they   entreated 
Don  Qujxote  not  to  give  himfelf  the 
troubleof  going  any  farther.  There  paf- 
fed  betwixt  them  fome  little  courteous 
conteft;   but  at  length  the  moft  oblig- 
ing knight  of  La  Mancha  gave  way  to 
the  pre  fling  inftances  of  the  ftrangeis, 
and  returned  to  his  village. 


CHAP.     V. 

OF  THE  FIRST  USE  DON  QUIXOTE 
MADE  OF  THE  ARMOUR  HE  HAD 
BEEN  ENTRUSTED  WITH  BY  DON 
ALVARO. 

AS  foon  as  Don  Qujxote  came  home, 
he  fent  for  Sancho,  who  was  juft 
then  got  to  his  own  houfe.     The  fquire 
came  running  very  readily  upon    his 
matter's  orders;  who  immediately  dou- 
ble-locked his  chamber-door,  thW  no- 
body might  interrupt  him.     '  Rt- joice, 
my  fon,'  faid  our  knight;  '  I  have  an 
agreeable  piece  of  news  to  tell  you : 
we  may  make  our  fally  when   we 
pleafe,  for  I  have  met  with  a  fuit  of 
armour  already.'— « Pray  where  is  it?* 


faid  the  fquire.     '  In  that  trunk,'  re- 
plied Don  Qujxote,  (hewing  him  that 
in    which  Don   Alvaro's  armour  lay. 
Sir,'  quoth  Sancho,    <  I  doubt  you 
know  not  what  you  fay;  we  muft:  not 
lufferourfelves  to  be  tempted  by  other 
men's  goods:  that  trunk  is  none  of 
yours;    it  belongs   to   Don  Alvaro 
Tarfe.'—'   That's  your   miftake,' 
anfwered  Don  Qujxote :   '  I  muft  difco- 
ver  all  the  myftery  to  you,  my  friend. 
Thefe  arms  are  enchanted;  and  it  is 
the  wife  Alquife,  my  protector,  who 
fent  them  to  me  privately  lalt  night 
by  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe,  that  I  may  go 
to  the  tilting  at  Saragofla,  and  there 
win  the  molt  valuable  prize.     This 
is  a  common  practice  of  enchanters, 
when  they  will  not  perfonally  (hew 
themfelves  to  the  knights  they  fa- 
vour:  it  was  thus,  and  by  the  hands 
of  the  Infanta  Imperia,  that  the  wife 
Belonia  fent  armour  to  her  favourite 
Don  Belianis,  when  he  undertook  to 
fightfortheDutchefsof  Ifyeria,whom 
the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  would 
have  caufed  to  be  burnt.     Be  not, 
therefore,  fo  filly  as  to  believe  this  ar- 
mour belongs  to  Don  Alvaro;    it 
belongs  to  none  but  me;  and  I  tell 
you  it  is  a  prefent  the  wife  Alquife 
fends  me  by  him.' — '  If  fo,' faid  San  - 
ho,  '  le~  us  examine  this  fame  armouf* 
a  little,  fince  the  key  is  ftill  in  the 
trunk.'   Don  Quixote  inftantly  open- 
ed it,  and  took  out  the  armour.     The 
fquire,  feeing  it  very  highly  polifhed, 
and  adorned  all  over  with  flowers,  tro- 
phies, and  other  delicate  efigravings,af- 
ter  the  Milanefe  manner,  concluded  it 
muft  be  all  of  beaten  filver;  and  in  rap- 
ture cried  out,  «  By  the  Lord,  my  dear 
'  mafter  Don  Qmxote,  that  choice  ar« 
'  mour  did   doubtlefs  belong  to  hint 
'  that  firfl  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
(  Tower  of  Babel!  If  it  were  mine,  I 
'  would  cut  it  all  out  into  curious  ftiio- 
'  ing  pieces  of  eight,  fuch  as  are  cur- 
'  rent  at  this  time.'     Having  fo  faid, 
he  took  up  the  head-piece;  and,  having 
viewed  it  attentively,  went  on,  faying, 
'  By  the  facred  beard  of  Pontius  Pi- 
'  late,  this  filver  cap  were  fit  for  an. 
'  archdeacon!    and  if  the  brim   were 
'  but  two  fingers  broader,   th.e  king 
'  himfelf  might  wear  it.     The  curate 
'  had  beft  put  it  on  at  the  proceffion  of 

*  theRofary:  this  rare  cap,  and  his  fine 

*  brocade  cope,  will  make  him  outfhine 
«  the  fun-dial.     By  my  father's  ghofr, 

P  «  J  wJU 
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<  I  will  lay  a  wager  this  armour  is 
'  worth    above    fixty   thoufand    mil- 

*  lions!    But  tell  me,  pray,  Sir,   who 

*  was  it  that  made  it?  Was  it  the  wife 

*  old  thief  himfelf?  or  did  it  come  into 
«  the  world  read) -made?' — '  How  filly 
«  you  arc'.'  replied  Don  Quixote:   *  the 

<  wife  Alquire  may  very  likely  have 

<  been  the  workman;  for  doubtltfs  it 
«  could  not  be  wrought  but  by  fome 

<  great  enchanter.     And  when  I  exa- 
'  mine  the  exquifite  workmanfhrp  of 

<  it,  methinks  I  fee  the  beautiful  ar- 
f  mour  of  Achilles,  which  Homer  fays 
'  was  made  by  Vulcan,   the  infernal 
'  blackfmith,  attherequeft  of  the  god- 
«  defs  Thetis.' — '  A  plague  rot  him,' 
cried  Sancho,    *  for  a  curled   black- 

*  fmith,    that    works    at   the    devil's 
'  forge!      I  will  go  to  his  fhop  to  get 
'  him  to  mend   my  ploughmare;  but 
«  let  him  ftay  awhile,  with  a  pox  to 
«  him!' — '  Itmuft  be  confefled,'  quoth 
Don  Qinxote,  without  regarding  what 
his  (quire  faid,  he  was  fo  taken  upwith 
his  own  notions,  l  that  this  is  admira- 
ble armour.     I  am  refolved,  my  (on, 
to  try  it  immediately;    help  me  on 
with  it.' — *  By  my  faith,1  faid  San- 
cho, at  evei*y  piece  of  armour  he  put  on, 

thefe  plates  of  filver  delight  my  eyes; 
they  look  like  a  glittering  piece  of 
church  ftuffP  But,  above  all,  the 
gauntlets  pleafed  him;  he  could  never 
lufficiently  admire  them;  and  declared, 
if  he  had  the  like,  he  fliould  never  want 
gloves  as  longas  he  lived.  Don  Quix- 
ote now,  feeing  himfclf  in  armour  cap- 
a-pie,  began  to  (well  with  pride  and 
exultation.  *  Well,  Sancho!'  faid  he, 
in  a  louder  tone  than  ordinary,  «  what 
think  you  of  this  armour?  Does  it 
not  add  new  dignity  to  my  gallant 
demeanor?  Tell  me,  do  you  think 
the  genteel  Don  Seraphin  of  Spain, 
whom  none  could  behold  without  ad- 
miring, had  fo  fine  an  air  as  I  have?' 
Whilft  he  uttered  thefe  words,  he  pa- 
raikti  pumpoufiy  about  the  apartment 
•with  a  ftately  itep  and  elevated  deport- 
rnent;  fometimes  he  ftamped  on  the 
ground  like  one  in  a  paflion;  fometimes 
lie  lifted  his  arms  as  if  he  threatened: 
then  woAilcl  he  move  five  or  fix  paces 
liattil) ;  -prefer.tly  he  flopped  all  un  a 
fudden ;  and,  at  laft,  his  extravagant 
ideas  working  with  increafid  violence, 
tranfpoi  ted  him  into  a  perfecl  phrenzy. 
lie  dicw  his  (word;  and, gazing  on  San- 
cho  with  a  wild  and  ferocious  afpeft— 


'  Stay!   thou  devouring  dragon!*  ex- 
claimed he  to  him,  in  a  tone  thatmight 
have  frightened  all  the  Sanchos  in  Spain 
out  of   their   fenfes;    «  thou  dreadful 
monfter  of  Lybia  j  thou  infernal  ba 
fili(k!   (lay,    and   thou  (halt  feel  the 
wonderful  force  of  my  arm!   Thou 
(halt  fee  whether  with  one  ftroke  of 
rny  redoubtable  fword  I  cannot  cut 
afunder,  not  only  thy  venomous  and 
monftrous  figure,   but  even  the  two 
fturdieft  giants  that  ever  the  haughty 
and  enormous  race  produced!'     This 
faid,  he  advanced  towards  the  amazed 
and  terrified   (quire ;    who,   perceiving 
him  make  towards  him  in  that  out- 
rageous manner,  flickered  himfelf  be- 
hind the  bed,  which  being  fortunately 
at  a  diltance  from  the  wall,  g-ave  him 
opportunity  of  avoiding  the  firft  affaulc 
of  his  mafter.     Still  the  raving  knight 
did  not  recover  himfelf  from  hisphren- 
zy;  he  vapoured  :ibout  the  room  like  a 
demoniack,  flout  idling  his  fword  round 
his  head  with  fuch  (kill  and  agility, 
that  the  mod  active  gladiator  could  not 
have  outdone  him.     He  laid  about  him 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  back-ftroke 
and  fore-ftroke,  (laming  all  that  flood 
in  his  way,  cutting  the  hangings  and 
other  goods  in  a  moft  difmai  manner; 
but,  above  all,  the  bed-curtains  and  co- 
verlid were  hewn  totatters  in  an  inftant. 

*  Thou  proud  giar.t!'  cried  he  to  the 
quaking  and  miferable  Sancho;  «  thou 

*  haughty  animal!  thy  laft  hour  is  now 
'  come;    thou   (halt   now   fatisfy  the 
'  Divine  Vengeance   for   all    the   ills 

*  thou  haft  done  in  this  world!' 

As  he  thus  cried  out,  he  made  fuch 
a  home -thnift,  that  had  the  bed  been  a 
little  narrower,  or  had  not  the  curtains 
in  fome  degree  broken  the  force  of  the 
pufh,  there  infallibly  had  been  an  end 
of  the  faithfulleft  of  all  f quires.  The 
poor  wretch  did  not  (pare  his  voice  in 
this  moft  imminent  danger:  he  roar- 
ed loud,  and  hideoufly ;  and  fqueezed 
himfelf  up  againft  the  wall  as  flat  as  a 
flounder,  to  avoid  the  fatal  blade  of  his 
mafter.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him  to 
have .pofltfied  the  ftrcnpth  of  Sarr.fon, 
that  (o  he  might  have  diivtn  back  the 
wall  a  pike's  length  !  Still  he  bawled 
out,  as  loud  as  he  could  flretch  his 
throat — '  Alas!  my  dear  lord  and  ma- 

*  fter!    by  all   the   miluics    the  devil 

*  brought    upon    hoi)     Job;    by    th« 
'  wounds  of  mailer   St.  Lnzaius;    by 

*  the  holy  arrows  of  Sir  Saint  Scbaf- 

*  tian: 
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c  tinn;  I  conjure  you  have  compafTion 
«  on    my  poor   finful    foul!'      Thefe 
words,  indead  of  appeafing  Don  Quix- 
ote, feemed  rather  to  confirm  him  in  his 
folly,  and  to  encourage  him  the  more 
to  purfue  a  revenge  which  he  thought 
neceflary  for  the  publick  fafety,  ho- 
nourable to  knight-errantry,  and  me- 
ritorious towards  purchafing  Heaven. 
'  Ah,  fubtle  ferpent!'  replied  he  in  the 
fame  haughty  tone,  '  thou  crawled  at 
prefent,    and   hoped   to  appeafe   my 
wrath  with  humble  expreflions  ;  but 
thou  ait  deceived!  thou  malt  not  im- 
poie  on   me  by  thy  fraudulent  fup- 
plications!     Deliver,  deliver   up,    I 
fay,   thou  ludful    monder!    all   the 
princefTes,  whom,  contrary  to  all  right 
and  reafon,  thou  detained  in  thy  caf- 
tle,  that  harbour  of  robbers  like  thy- 
feif!    Redore,  thou  infamous  thief! 
the  immenfe  treafures  thou  had  do- 
len;  fet  free  the  knights  thou  had  kept 
enchanted  for  fo  many  ages;  and  fur- 
render  up  to  my  hands  the  wicked  en- 
chantrefs  that  has  been  the  occafion 
of  fo  much  mifchief!' — '  Good  ma- 
der  Don  Qujxote!'   cried  the  fquire, 
recollect,  for  the  love  of  God,  that  I 
am  neither  knight  nor  princefs;  nor 
much  leis  thatcurfed  enchantrefs  you 
talk  of:    I  am  poor  Sancho  Panza, 
your  neighbour   and   your   faithful 
fquire,  and  hufband  to  honed  Mary 
Gutierrez,   whom  you  have    above 
half  made  a  widow  by  putting  me 
in  fuch  a  fright.     Ah!   ill  luck  on 
her  that  bore  me!' — '  If  then    you 
will  have  me  give  over  purfuing  you,' 
[uoth  Don  Qmxote,  *  caufe  the  em- 
prefs  I  demand  of  you  to  be  forth- 
coming immediately;  but  let  her  be 
brought  fafe  and  found,  pure  and  un- 
fpotted,  and  I  will  receive  thy  haugh- 
ty figure  to  mercy,  after  thou   {halt 
have  owned  thyfeif  vanquifhed.  Wilt 
thou    perform   this,    thou   arrogant 
monder?' — '  I  will,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  devils  in  hell!'  quoth  Sancho; 
but  open  the  door  for  me  fird,  and 
put    up    that   curfed   fword    which 
pierces  me  with  fear,  and  I  will  in- 
dantly  bring  you  hither  not  only  all 
the  .pnnceffes  you  require,  but  even 
Annas  and  Caiphas,  if  you  defire  it.' 
This  promife  laid  the  dorm  ;  and  our 
knight  returned  his  fword  to  the  fcab- 
bard  with  as  much  gravity  and  deli- 
beration as  if   nothing  extraordinary 
had  been  done,   yet  bathed  in  fweat, 


and  very  much  tired  by  the  rerrihJe 
blows  he  had  bedowed  upon  the  bed 
and  furniture,  during  his  conflict 
with  the  imaginary  giant.  Sancho, 
having  fomewhat  recovered  him- 
felf, crept  out  from  behind  the  bed, 
pale  and  ghadiy,  and  his  eyes  ttill 
flowing  with  tears.  He  cad  himfelf 
at  his  mader's  feet,  and  with  a  weak 
and  feeble  voice  exclaimed  —  '  Sir 
'  Knight  Errant,  I  own  myfelf  van- 
'  quifhed,  and  beg  of  you  to  forgive 
'  me,  and  I  will  never  return  to  this 
'  place  again!'  Don  Quixote  gravely 
gave  him  his  hand  to  kifs  in  token  of 
torgivenefs,  repeating  a  Latin  verfe  he 
was  often  wont  to  make  ufe  of— 

*  Par cere  proftratis  docuit  nos  iralconh* 
'  The  lion  teaches  us  to  fpare  the  fallen.* 

c  I  will  receive  thee  to  mercy,  giant/ 
continued  the  knight,  '  in  imitation  of 
fome  ancient  knights,  whofe  example 
I  deiign  to  follow;  but  it  mud  be 
upon  condition  that  thou  fhalt  tho- 
roughly amend  thy  life,  and  fhalt  be 
ready  to  do  all  fervice  to  young  dam- 
fels,  according  to  the  rules  of  ancient 
chivalry;  ceafmg  to  commit  any  out- 
rage againd  them,  and  righting  all 
wrongs  to  the  utmod  of  thy  power.' 
— '  I  do  vow  and  promife  fo  to  do,'  re- 
)lied  Sancho,  '  with  all  my  foul;  and 
do  offer  the  curate  to  be  my  fecurity 
for  performance,  who  I  am  fure  will 
be  bound  for  me  upon  this  occafion: 
but  that  there  may  be  no  midake,  your 
worfhip  will  be  pleafed  to  tell  me, 
whether,  when  you  oblige  me  to  fet 
right  all  that  is  wrong,  you  fuppofe 
that  claufe  to  include  the  licentiate 
Peter  Garcia,  prior  of  Tobofo;  who, 
having  a  club-foot,  is  in  that  part  not 
right  naturally:  for,  to  deal  plainly 
with  you,  good  Sir,  it  is  God  that- 
made  him  fo,  and  I  will  not  concern 
myfelf  with  it.' 

Thefe  words  removed  the  cloud  from 
the  eyes  of  Don  Quixote;  who  being  at 
length  come  to  himfelf,  eafily  con- 
cluded, that,  after  the  fcene  he  had  been 
acting,  Sancho  would  have  no  great 
relifh  for  the  profefllon ;  and  therefore, 
refolving  to  turn  it  all  into  raillery,  he 
faidtohim,  in  apleafant  tone,  andfmil- 
ing,  «  Well,what  think  you  of  all  this, 
'  my  fon  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  could 
*  give  you  fuch  a  proof  cf  his  courage 
Pa  «  in 
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in  a  chamber  locked  up— is  not  he,  I 
fay,  able  to  overthrow  a  multitude  of 
enemies,  though  ever  fo  brnve,  in 
open  field?' — '  By  my  troth/  quoth 
Sancho,  *  all  I  can  fay  to  you  is,  that 
if  you  defign  to  give  me  fuch  proofs 
as  thefe  cftcn,  I  l.ave  done  with  the 
calling.  You  may  from  this  time 
provide  yourfelf  another  fquirc:  no 
wa^es,  ro  afs,  no  equipage,  fhall 

*  draw  me  along;   I  leave  it  all  to  you!' 
— *  Enough,  friend!'    anfwered    Don 
Quixote;   '  all  that  I  did  was  only  to 

*  (hew  you  my  courage  and  activity.'— 

*  Well,  well,'  replied  Sancho,  '  you 
'  make  a  pretty  bufinefs  of  it,  by  my 

*  troth!    What  is  paft,  is  paft;    but, 

*  pray,  why  did  yen  make  thofe  thrufts 
'  and  cuts  fo  home,  that  they  grated 

*  upon  my  very  ears?' — '  I  have  not 

*  hurt  you/    rejoined  Don   Quixote; 

*  and  I  took  a  great  deal  of  care  to  a- 
'  void  it.     Once  more  I  tell  you,  nil 
«  this  is  but  mere  paftime,  which  you 
'  ought  not  to  take  ill  in  the  lenft.'— 

*  Let  it  pafs,  then,  for  once/  faid  the 
fquire:  *  but  come  no  more  there;  for, 

*  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I  do  not  like  fuch 
'  paftimt!'  — '  Talk  no  more  of  it,' 
quoth  Don  Quixote;  '  but  help  to  dif- 
«  arm  me,  and  let  us  think  of  nothing 

*  but  our  expedition/     Sancho  being 
thus  reconciled,  they  began  to  lay  the 
project  of  their  fally;   and  it  was  foon 
fettled,  that  the  eight  hundred  ducats 
vhich  Don  Quixote  inherited  from  his 
niece  Magdalen,  fhould  be  appropriated 
to  that  purpofe;  that  Thomas  Cecial's 
a  Is  (houid  be  bought  with  part  i/'  it 
that  very  day;    and   that   all   the  reft 

d  be  put  up  in  a  cloak-bag,  with 

feme  linen.  This  was  accordingly  put 

in  execution  to  a  tittle,  as  our  Arabian 

hiftorian  relates  it.   Sancho  bought  his 

.   and  came  the  next  day  to 

Don  Quixote  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 

I  come  to  tell  you,  Sir/  faid  he,  *  that 

I  h-ve  the  fin  tit  afs  betwixt  this  and 

Salamanca:  you   need  but  hear  him 

bray  to  be  convinced.  Oh,  the  rogue 

•will    pttform  the  drudgery  of  chi- 

val.y  moft  compleatly !    I  long  to  be 

upon  him/—*  You  fhall  not  be  de- 

t..ir.fd   long/    quoth   Don   Quixote; 

for  1  i!H~!gn  to  let  out  this  night.  We 

.  do  now  lv.it  to  pre- 

:or  ir :   and  we  mall 

meet  with  no  hindrance,   b'.f.aule  we 

areal<  isotikk;*  j.u  is  gone 

i  he  pond  of  Tobofo. 


Now  let  us  examine  whether  Rozf- 
nante  be  in  good  plight,  and  want 
nothing:   then  will  we  fearch  all  the 
houfe  to  fee  if  we  can  find  the  lance 
and  the  buckler  I  had  laft  year.     If 
we  do  not  find  them,  we  cannot  mifs 
of    fomethinc;    to    make    others/— 
With  fubmiffion  to  your  better  judg- 
ment/ faid  the  fquire,  *  I  think  we 
had  beft  begin  by  lenrching  the  houfe  j 
andif  we  happen  tofind  your  laft  year's 
lance  and  target,  we  will  then  carry 
Rozinante  a  mealure  of  barley;  we 
will  faddle  him,  and  all  under  one 
make  him  jiift  ready  to fei  out,  which 
will  put  us  in  fome  forwardnefs.'-— 
No  great  matter/  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote;  '  but,  fm co  you  will  have  it  fo,  I 
am  content;  let  us  fearch  the  houfe 
out  of  hand/     They  went  directly, 
therefoie,  into  the  kitchen  ;  where  San- 
cho efpsing  a  broom,  hid  hold  of  it; 
and  having  viewed  it  well,  '  Sir/  faid 
he  to  his  mailer,   '  I  have  a  thought 
'  come  into  my  head:   by  my  troth,  I 
'  believe  this   is  your  lance  ;  without 
'  doubt  your  lady  houfekeeper  has  made 
'  a  brooinftick  of  it/ — <  I  ftiould  be 
'  loth  to  fwear  for  her/  anfwered  Don 
Qinxote  ;  '  the  poor  houiekeeper  knows 

*  not  the  value  of  fuch  things;   and, 
'  befides,  fhe  Jsfoill  ancecledtoknights- 
<  errant,   that  (he  is  likely  enough  to 
'  have  put  one  of  the  rnoft  glorious  in- 

*  ftruments    of  chivalry   to   that   vile 
«  ufe.' — '  Well,  Sir,'  quoth  the  fquire, 

*  where  the   nettle  is   loft,  there  it  is 

*  found.     If  IviH'.lam  Houiekeeper  has 
'  made  a  bropmftick  of  a  lance,  why 
'  may  not  we  make  a  lance  of  a  broom - 
'  ftick?  Nothing  is  eafier;    it  is  only 
'  kicking  olf  tht:  broom,  and  faftening 

*  a  fpear  ;it  the  end  of  the  ftafiV— 

*  You  are    in    the    right/    faid   Don 
Quixote;   '  and  I  have  a  ihnrp  piece  of 

*  iron  in  my  chamber,  which  will  be 

*  fit  for  tli e  purpofe/— *  Good/  quoth 
Sancho;  '  if  fo,  we  want  nothing  but 

*  a  buckler,  and  we  are  in  the  field. 

*  Let  us  lock  about  narrowly,  and  per- 
'  haps  we  may  meet  with  it/     From 
the  kitchen  they  went  into  a  room  where 
the  houfekeeper  lay;  and  there  they  left 
no  place  uniearched  :  nor  did  they  lofe 
their  labour;    for  our  knight  efpying 
an  old  great  bi  afs-plate,  on  which  they 
ufed  to  dry  linen,  on  the  top  of  a  cup- 
board, which  had   been  thrown  there 
becaufe    the   foot  was    broke  off  and 
the  plate  bruifed  and  battered,  '  Ah ! 

«  what 
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«  what  is  this?'  cried  he.     «  What  a 
«  miracle,  Sancho!  I  efpy  on  that  cup- 

<  board  the  moft  precious  buckler  in 

<  the   world!'      Having    fpoken    thefe 
words,  he   mounted  upon    a  chair  to 
reach  the  byafs- plate;  and  as  foon  as  he 
had  it  in  his  hands,  *  O  wife  Alquiie !' 
exclaimed   he,    *  how  much    is   Don 

Qujxote  de  la  Mancha  obliged  to 
you !  How  (hall  I  able  to  acknow- 
ledge fuch  favours? — Son  Sancho, 
admire  what  this  great  enchanter,  my 
protector,  does  for  me  !  He  is  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  fending  me  enchanted  ar- 
mour, but  to  that  prefent  he  adds  this 
wonderful  buckler,  which  is  the  fame 
the  matchlefs  Emperor  Bendanazar 
formerly  bore/ — 'Sir,'  replied  the 
quire,  (haking  his  head,  «  I  can  affure 
you  that  is  none  of  the  buckler  you 
talk  of  j  for  it  is  an  old  rufty  brafs  - 
plate  to  dry  linen  on.1 — '  I  grant  it  is 
like  one/  rejoined  Don  Quixote; 
and  it  is  that  which  deceives  you.  So 
you  took  Mambrino's  helmet  for  a 
barber's  bafon,  becaufe  it  was  like  a 
bafon*.  You  give  too  much  credit  to 
outward  appearances  :  but  you  may 
rely  on  me;  knights  are  never  im- 
pofed  upon.  You  muft  underftand, 
friend,  that  Bendanazar  had  three 
things  which  made  him  invincible, 
and  by  means  whereof  he  conquered 
the  empires  of  Babylon,  of  Peril  a, 
and  of  Trebizond.  The  fiift  of  them 
was  a  ring  -f-,  whofe  virtue  was  fuch, 
that  the  perfon  who  wore  it  could  not 
be  enchanted  j  the  fecond  was  a  fword, 
which  at  one  ftroke,  and  without  any 
labour,  would  cut  in  pieces  the  beft- 
tempered  armour;  and,  laftly,  the 
third  was  this  wonderful  buckler  you 
fee  here,  which  is  impenetrable,  and 
would  refift  even  a  thunderbolt!1 — 
Heaven  be prai fed,  Sir!'  faid  Sancho: 
in  truth,  it  was  well  done  of  you  to 
tell  me  all  this ;  for  the  devil  take 
him  that  would  ever  have  imagined 
that  target  to  be  any  other  than  an 
old  brafs- plate  to  dry  linen  on,  which 


I  (hould  not  have  thought  wrrth  pick- 
ing off  the  ground.     V/ould  to  God 
we  had  the  ring  and  the  good  fwoid 
of  that  Bendanazar!    But  if  we  can- 
not have  all,  we  muft  be  fatisfied  with 
what  we  have.  The  batchelor  Samp- 
fon  Carrafco  was  in   the  right,  the 
other  day,  when  he  faid  that  all  ir.en 
could  not  be  popes,  nor  archdeacons  ; 
and  that,  fo  he  had  but  a  good  mitre 
and  crofier,  he  cared  for  no  more.' 
Don  Quixote  was  overjoyed  that  he 
was  mafter  of  a  buckler  whofe  excel- 
lency he  was  fo  well  acquainted  withj 
yet  he  found  one  objection  againft  it, 
and  was  a  long  while  before  he  could 
contrive  how  to  render  it  ferviceable; 
for  it  had  no  ring  within  to  hold  it  on 
the  arm  :   however,  being  ingenious,  he 
at  length  devifed  a  remedy.     He  made 
two  tioles  through  it,  and  fattened  in 
them  a  great  leather  thong,  which  had 
formerly  ferved  him  for  a  girdle.     The 
fquire  perceiving  that  his  mafter  had 
pierced  the  buckler,  faid  to  him,  *Ho, 
Sir!  did  not  you  fay  this  target  was 
not  to  be  pierced  ?  1  perceive  there  is 
no  duty  laid  upon  lying.' — c  Do  not 
wonderat  that,"  replied  Don  Quixote; 
for  the  great  magician  who  made  it, 
enchanted  it  after  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  knights  who  are  pcflefled  of  it  may 
make  what  they  pleafe  of  it ;  whereas 
in  battle  it  cannot  be  pierced  or  cut, 
or  broken,  as  you  may  plainly  fee  by 
thefe  dreadful  blows  that  have  fallen 
upon  it,  and  which  have  only  made  a 
fmall  imprefllon  on  it.*     As  he  faid 
this,  he  mewed  him  the  many  bruifes 
there  were  on  the  brafs  plate.     When 
the   knight  had   fitted   his   (hield   and 
lance,  he  went  out  with  Sancho  to  the 
bin  where  the  barley  lay,  and  taking 
out  a  double  meafure,  carried  it  to  the 
ftable.     Rozinante,  who  had  a  good 
nofe,  foon  fmeltit,  and  began  to  neigh; 
which  Don  Quixote  looked  upon  as  an 
undoubted  good  omen  of  the  fuccefs  of 
his  fally.     They  faddled  that  excellent 
horfe,  and  had  leifure  to  prepare  all 


*  In  an  old  romance  in  Ottava  Riraa,  entitled  Innamoramento  di  Rinaldo,  is  a  long 
account  of  a  Pagan  king,  named  Mambrino,  who  comes  againft  Charlemaign  and  the  Chrif- 
tians  with  a  vaft  army.  He  is  atlaft  killed  by  Rinaldo;  but  no  particular  mention  is  made 
of  his  helmet. — For  the  account  of  the  Barber's  Bafon,  which  Don  Quixote  takes  poiTeffion 
of  as  the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  fee  Cervantes.  In  rhe  full:  book  of  Ariolto's  Orlando  Furiufo, 
Mjmbrino's  nelmet  is  mentioned  as  being  worn  by  Rinaldo. 

•f-  This  ring  of  Bendanazar's,  or  (as  his  name  is  fpelt  in  an  Englifli  tranflation  of  the 
Romance  of  Belianis)  Brandezar,was  won  from  him  by  Don  Bclianis,who  flew  the  emperor 
in  a  dreadful  combat;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  above-named  tranflation,  that  this  ring 
Jjad  any  thing  to  do  with  Brandezar's  concjueft  of  Babylon;  &c, 

things 
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things  for  tlu-ir  departure  before  the 
hottiekccper returned ;  who, not dream- 
ing that  any  filing  was  in  agitation,  re- 
tired to  bed  peaceably,  as  fl>. 
I>on  Quixott ,  taking  the  advantage  of 
her  Jirrt  flecp,  armed  himfelf,  and  went 
down,  without  making  the  leaft  noife, 
into  the  court,  opened  the  itrcet-door 
to  let  in  S  mcho,  as  had  been  agreed  be- 
tween them  ;  and,  taking  Rozinante 
out  of  t!u  liable,  they  both  left  the 
village. 


CHAP.      VI. 

OF  DON  QUIXOTE'S  THIRD  SALLY  $ 
OF  THE  NEW  APPELLATION  HE 
MADE  CHOICE  OF;  AND  OF  HIS 
FIRST  ADVENTURE. 

IT  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
guft,  at  leaft  five  hours  before  break 
nf  day,  when  the  famous  knight  of  La 
Mancha  fet  forth  from  the  village  of 
Argamafilh,  mounted  on   Rozinante, 
and  fearfully  equipped  with  the  armour 
of  the  Granadine.     In  his  right-hand 
he  grained  his  lance,  and  on  his  left- 
arm  he  bore  the  inefrimable  buckler  of 
Bendanazar:  his  m>.tchle(s  fquire  fol- 
lowed him  on   hi?   new  ai's,  with  his 
portmanteau  behind  him,  and  a.  wallet 
ftored  with  provihon.  They  rode  with- 
out fpfaking  aconfiderable  time  j  when 
Don  Quixote  at  length  broke  filence — 
Yoo  lee,'  laid  he,  '  my  fon,  how  fa- 
voural  u  nil  things  feem  to  our  de- 
frgn  :  the  moon  lights  us  with  all  her 
borrowed  rays;  and  we  have  as  yet 
feen  nothing  which  we  can  interpret 
to  be  an  ill  omen.' — *  All  is  well  hi- 
therto,' quoth  the  fquirej    *  but  I  am 
very  much  afraid,  leit  to-morrow  Ma- 
fter  Nicholas  and  the  curate,  mifling 
us  in  th?  village,   fnould  purlue  us 
with  all  their  retinue  $    and  if  once 
tbey  catch  us,  beware  of  the  cn.ge, 
good  Sir  Don  Qmxote;  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  every  inch  of  it.    By 
the  Lord,  the  ic-Iapfe  would  be  worfe 
than   the  difeale   iif-U '!'  — «   O  them 
cowardly    and     perfidious    barber!' 
ned  our  hero;    *  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  go  back  to  the  village  to 
challenge,  man  to  man,  all  the  bar- 
bers, phyficians,  furgeons,  and  apo- 
thecaries,  in  the  world;   as  alfo  all 
the  curates,  archdeacons,  canons,  and 
chanters,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 


church.  Is  it  polllijlr,  fiicnJ,  yott 
mould  make  lo  final  I  account  of  my 
valour,  as  to  think  I  can  be  afraid  erf 
futh  weak  enemies  ;  Could  you  bring 
more  lions  than  Africa  contains  in 
it's  vail  compais,  more  t; 
Hyrcania  produces, and  more  me i, 
than  thedeiart  Lybiacan  breed  M 
burning  lands,  for  me  to  engage  them 
all,  you  (hould  lee  your  undaunted 
r  deliver  himfelf  up  to  the  nioft 
dreadful  dangers  with  fuch  refohi- 
tion,  that  you  could  not  but  compare 
him  to  Alexander  the  Great!  And 
you  would  be  in  the  right  for  fo  do- 
in^  :  for  I  will  lay  a  wager,  and  it  is 
paii  all  difpute,  that  if  my  breatt  wc-ie 
opened,  my  heart  would  be  found 
hairy,  as  was  that  valiant  king's.  Do 
not  therefore  give  ear,  my  fon,  to  the 
luggeftions  of  that  bafe  fear;  and 
from  this  time  think  of  nothing  but 
the  honour  that  waits  me  at  SaraeofiTa, 
part  of  which  will  redound  upon 
you:  but  for  the  fulfilling,  in  all 
points,  the  ftatutes  and  oidinances 
of  ancient  chivalry,  I  muft  adorn  this 
buckler,  which  is  infinitely  better 
tempered  than  that  of  Atlas,  with 
fome  ingenious  device;  and  it  being 
convenient  that  every  device  ftiould 
exprefs  the  inward  fentiments  of  the 
knight's  heart  who  appears  at  the 
tilting,  I  will  therefore  caufe  two 
damfels,  raviflnngly  beautiful,  to  be 
painted  on  my  fliield  ;  and  they  (hall 
be  deeply  in  love  with  my  genteel 
mien  and  courage.  On  the  top  Ihall 
be  placed  the  God  of  Love,  who,  ex- 
u:i:ling  his  arms  with  his  bended 
bow,  (hall  level  all  his  arrows  at  me  ; 
but  I  will  appear  unconcerned  at  his 
threats,  receiving  his  arrows  on  my 
fliield,  and  they  fhall  drop,  without 
doing  execution,  at  my  feet:  at  the 
bottom  of  the  buckler  fhall  be  thefe 
words f  "  The  Lovclefs  Knight!" — 
Upon  my  life,  Sir,*  quoth  Sancho, 
it  is  a  rare  device,  and  the  name  fits 
it  well!  J  find  by  my  hand  we  mall 
do  well  enough  without  a  millrefsj 
and  we  mail  live  the  longer  for  it, 
for  I  have  often  heard  the  barber  fay 
that  is  the  way  to  be  long-lived.' 
Such  was  the  difcourfe  between  our 
adventurers,  who  rode  on  all  the  reft  of 
the  night,  and  moft  part  of  the  day, 
without  refting:  but  now  the  fquire, 
who  was  not  fo  indefatigable  as  his  ma- 
ftcr,  was  upon  the  point  of  beginning 

to 
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to  rail  againft  knight-eraanlry,  when 
they  difcovered  art  inn  at  a  good  dii- 
tance  from  them.  «  God  be  praifed!' 
cried  Sancho,  '  I  efpy  a  good  likely  inn, 

<  where  we  may  pafs  the  night  ;  and 

*  to-morrow   we   will    profecute    our 

*  journey  merrily.'    Don  Quixote,  who 
was  then  in  the  vein  of  taking  inns  for 
caftles,  looking  on  this,  laid — «  Upon 
«  the  word  of  a  knight,  that  is  one  of 
«  the  ftrongeft  caftles  in  all  Spain  !    I 

*  icarce  think  there  is  fuch  another  in 
«  all  Lombard)'!' — «  Pray,  Sir,'  quoth 
Sancho,  '  take  heed  what  you  fay.  M«- 

*  thinks  you  are  too  rafh  in  fwearing 
«  by  ycxur  knighthood.     Perhaps  that 
'  which  to  you  looks  lik«  a  cattle,  and 
«  to  me  like  an  inn,   may  more 'likely 

*  be  the  one  than  the  other.' — c  I  tell 

*  you   it   is   a   cattle,'   anfwered   Don 
Quixote;   '  and  a  wonderful   piece  of 

<  Alcbiffl&lHWl   How  regular  it  is,  and 

*  how  advantao;eou{ly  ieated  !    Do  not 

*  you  fee  it's  )oVty  towers  and  it's  bat- 

*  tlements,  it's  great  draw-bridge,  and 

<  the  two  fierce  griffins  that  guard  the 

*  entrance?1  Smcho  opened  his  eyes  as 
wide  as  he  could  ftare,the  better  to  dif- 
cover  the  towers  and  the  griffins;  and 
it  was  none  of  his  fault  if  he  faw  them 
not.     *  Sir,'  faid  he,  '  you  will  make 

me  mad :  that  houfe  has  neither  towers 
nor  griffins;  and  ail  I  can  fay  of  it 
is,  that  if  this  be  not  an  inn,  there 
never  was  an  inn  in  this  world.' — 
The  knight  ftiffly  maintained  the  con- 
trary; and,  whilft  they  were  thus  con- 
tending, two  men  on  foot  paficd  by 
them.  The  fquire  afked  them  whether 
the  houie  he  law  was  an  inn,  or  a  caf- 
tle :  they  anfwered,  it  was  an  inn,  and 
known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of 

*  The  Inn  of  the  Hangdog ;'  becaufe 
formerly  the  innkeeper  had  been  hanged 
for  murdering  a  paffenger  that  lay  in 
his  houfe.     *  It  is  falle,'  cried  Don 
Qmxote,  fternly.  {  Away',  and  evil  go 

with  you,  bale  fcoundrels  that  ye  are! 
thus  to  take  awny  theConftable's  re- 
putation, who  has  always  been  looked 
upon  among  us  as  a  worthy  and  ho- 
,neft  knight!    As  for  that  cattle,  I 
maintain  it  is  no  inn  ;  it  is  a  caftie,  in 
fpiteof  you,  and  all  others  that  fliall 
think  the  contrary.'     The  two  tra- 
vellers were  no  lefs  furprized  at  thefe 
words,  than  at  the  ftrange  figure  of  him 
u-ho  pronounced  them  :  but  ieeir.g  him 
fo  wrathful,  they  would  not  venture  to 
«ontradi&  himj  and  fo  went  on  their 


way,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of 
this  encounter.  When  Don  Quixote 
was  within  muiket-fhot  of  the  inn,  he 
flopped,  and  faid  tohis  fquire — <  Friend 

*  Sancho,  we  muft   not  engage   here 
'  raftily:  let  us  join  prudence  with  va- 
1  lour  j  and,  iince  you  ferve  me  in  the 

*  quality  of  a  fquire,  it  belongs  to  you 

*  to  go  and  view  the  place.     Draw, 
'*  therefore,  as  near  as  conveniently  you 

*  can  to  that  caftie,   and  view   it  ex- 

*  ac~lly,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make 
'  a  juft  report  of  all  things  to  me  :  take 
«  by  your  eye  nicely  the  breadth  and 

<  depth  of  the  ditch.     Obferve  well  the 
'  fituation  and  manner  of  the  gates, 
'  the  draw-bridges,  the  turnpikes,  the 
'  towers  and  turrets,    the  platforms, 
'  the  covert-way,  the  counterfcarp,  the 
'  parapets, thecaponniers,theredoubts, 
'  the  gabions,  and  the  corps-de-guard ; 
«  but,  above  all,  enquire  what  ammu- 
«  nition  they  have,  and  how  many  years 

*  provifion;  whether  they  have  wr.terln 
'  their  citterns;    and,  in   fhort,  what 
'  fort  of  people,  and  what  numbers  they 

*  are,  that  defend  fo  important  a  forr- 
«  refs.' — «  Hey-day!'  faid  Sancho,  in- 
terrupting him,    *  where  the  devil  do 
«  you   find  all    that  fluff?    Why  you 

*  will  make  me  as  mad  as  a  March- 

*  hare !  We  have  here  an  inn  at  hand, 
'  and  may  go  into  it  this  minute,  and 

*  eat  and  drink  for  our  money  without 
«  quarrelling  or   fighting    with    any- 
'  body;  and  you  would  have  me  to  gs» 
(  find  out  bridges,    ditches,    towers, 

.  «  and  all  the  reft  of  that  confounded 
'  bead-roll  you  have  juft  new  run  over. 

*  If  the  innkeeper  fees  me  rounding  hi* 

*  houfe,  he  will  fancy  I  defign  tolieai 

<  his  hens,   and   will   come  out   and 
'  break  my  bones  for  me.     For  God's 

*  fake,  Sir,  let  us  not  play  the  devil  in 

*  inns,  left  we  meet  with  more  blanket- 
1  tofiers  and  enchanters  in  them!  Let 
«  us   not  run  oiufelves  into   mifchief 
'  when  we  are  well  ;  and  fince  we  caa 
«  walk  dry-fhod,  why   fijouid  we  wet 
'  our  feet  ?" — «  Do  what  I  bid  you,'  re- 
plied Don  Quixote,  «  and  talk  no  more. 

*  Be  docile,  and  let  your  valour  be  ac- 
'  compankd  by  a  ready  and  exaclobe- 

*  dience:    it  is  that,  my  fon,  which  has 
e  rendered  the  Spaniards  fo  formidable; 

*  and  it  is  no   wonder;  for  the  i'ubaU 

*  terns  being  obedient  to  their   fupe- 
'  riors,   all  things  are  performed  or- 
«  derly  and   regularly,    which   makes 

*  them  more  (launch  and  folidj  whereas 

'  other 
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•  other    nations,    not  obfcrving   fuch 
1  (tricl  difciplme,  which   is  the  key  to 

•  fuccefs,  are  eafilv  broken  nnd  routed.' 
— •  Well,  Sir,'  faid  the  fquire,   '  I  will 

•  obey  you;  or  elfe  we   mould 

•  have  done.   Dapple  and  I  will  go  put 

•  your  orders  in  execution  ;  Roziname 

•  and  you  may  follow  us  gently:   but 
«  I  rr.uft  tell  you,  that  if  I  find  none  of 

•  all  that  you  have  faid,  I  will  enter  the 
*•  inn  without  farther  ceremony,   and 
'  \vill  there  give  orders  for  our  fupper; 
f  for,  by  my  faith,    my  guts  are   fo 
'  empty,    that    they   twift    again     for 
'  mere  hunger!'     Having  fo   faid,   he 
clapped  his  heels  to  his  afs's  fides,  and 
icon  got  to  the  inn.     There  he  looked 
all  about  him;   nnd  feeing  nothing  but 
•a  plain  houfe,  and  a  fign  to  it — « I  knew 

•  well  enough,'  faid  he  to  himfelf,  in 
a  tranfport  of  joy,  '  that  this  houfe  was 

•  a  good  inn,  an  heavenly  inn,  and  more 
'  xiJeful  than  all  the  caftles  in  Spain!* 
This  faid,  he  went  up  to  the  door,  and 
fcikcd  the  innkeeper  whether  he  had  en- 
tertainment.    «  I  have,'  quoth  the  holt, 
who  was  a   pleafant    fellow;     '  your 
'  afs   and    you    fha!l    be    treated    like 

•  princes.'  Upon  this  fair  promife  San- 
cho  alighted;  and,  taking  off  his  port- 
manteau, defired  the  landlord  to  lock 
h  up  for  him.     Then  enquiring  what 
there  was  to  eat,  he  was  told  there  was 
an  excellent  cabbage  foup  ;  and,  if  that 
was  not  enough,  they  would  lay  down 
a  curious  young  rabbit.     Sancho  gave 
two  (kips  in  the  air  when  he  heard  that 
blefTed  foup  mentioned;  and,  hoping  to 
fti.ff  his  ca:  cafe  with  it,  he  led  his  Dap- 
ple to  the  ftable,  and  whilft  he  was  giv- 
ing him  ftraw  and  barley,  and  ordering 
fome  forRozinante,DonQu_ixote  came 
up  to  the  houfe. 

The  innkeeper  and  fome  travellers, 
who  were  then  ftanding  at  the  door, 
ipyingfo  extraordinary  a  phantom  in  ar- 
mour, imagined  they  beheld  fome  figure 
cut  out  of  old  tapeftry.  They  view- 
ed him  attentively  from  head  to  foot; 
•whillt  he,  cafting  a  fide  glance  upon 
them,  and  looking  very  gravely,  patted 
by  without  (topping,  or  fpeaking  one 
word.  He  rounded  the  inn,  examined 
the  wall  nicely,  and  mealured  it's 
height  with  his  lance  in  feveral  places, 
At  length,  having  thoroughly  traverfed 
the  whole  building,  and  arrived  at  the 
door  again,  be  then  (lopped,  andraifing 
himfelf  fiercely  on  his  ftirrups— *  In- 
>gablc  governor]'  faid  he,  with 


a  dreadful  voice—*  and  you,  red 
knights!  who  watch  day  and  ni. 
guard   this  place  you  have  he  en  en  - 
ti  lifted  with — behold  here  the  Lu\ 
Knight!     I  do  fummon  and  require 
you  to  deliver  to  me  mftantlv,    and 
without  the  leaft  reply,  inv  faithful 
fquire;  wh  >myou,cuiiti;u    -  ,  the  laws 
of  good  chivalry,  have  r.Kvn  by  trea- 
chery, or  by  the  fatal  -m  of  the  old 
forcerefs  who  affords  you   her  black 
afliftance.     It  is  m  excefs  of  cotirtefy 
towards  you  whicn  inclines  me  to  de- 
mand him  by  words,  when   it  is  in 
my  power  to  right  uiyfelf  by  force  of 
arms.      Reftore    him   to   me,    then, 
unlefs  yi.u  will  have  me  put  you  all 
to  the  fword,  and  raze  this  impreg- 
nable caftle  to  the  ground  !    But  re- 
ftore  him  to  me  fafe  and  found,  pure 
and  unipotted,  as  ,ilfo  all  the  knights 
and    damfels    whom   your   unheard- 
of  cruelty  has  immured  in  deep  dun- 
geons.    If  not,  come  out  all  tog«- 
gether  againft  me,  not  unarmed  as  I 
fee  you  are  now,  but  with  your  belt- 
tempered  arms,  and  your  1,-ncts  of 
hard  a(h  which  you  brandifh   in    fo 
dreadful  a  manner!  Mount  yourfwift- 
eft  couriers,  and  all  at  once  afla.il  me! 
Here  I  expeft  you,  to  chaltife  your 
boldnefs!'     Whilft  he  thus  fpoke,  he 
was  forced  every  moment  to  tug  with 
might  and  main  the  bridle  of  Rozi- 
nante,  whom  with   much  difficulty  he 
reltrained  from  entering  a  ftable  which 
the  poor  bead  found    himfelf  near  to, 
and  laboured  hard  to  take  poficffion  of. 
The  pretended  defenders  of  the  caftle 
were  much  lurprized  at  the  knight's 
difcourfe;  and  perceiving  that,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  his  challenge,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  provoke  them  to  ihecombat,  call- 
ing them  flaves  and  cowards,  the  inn- 
keeper undertook  to  anfwer  him,  and 
laid—'  Sir  Knight,  here  is   no  caftle 
that  I  know  of,  nor  any  knights  to 
defend  it.     All  our  ftrength  is  in  our 
wine,  which  is  fo   bri(k  that  it  will 
not  only  knock  a  man  down,  but  will 
make  him  fay  as  much  or  more  than 
we  have   heard  from   your  worfhip. 
I  folemnly  affuie  you  that  we  have 
no  fquire  (hut  up  in  our  inn.     If  you 
have  a  mind  to  take  up  your  lodging 
in  it,  why  do  not  you  alight.     We 
will  treat  youhandibmely;  and,  if  you 
have  a  fancy  to  it,  we  will    furnifh 
you  with  a  bi  iflc  Galician  lafs  to  pull 
'  off  your  ftockings,  and  fhe  is  as  ready 

«  t* 
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*  to  perform  ns  to  tender  her  fervice.' 
7'hefe  courteous  offers  did  not  fatisfy 
cur  Lovelefs  Knight.  '  I  vow,'  cried 
lu-,  '  by  the  facred  order  of  knight-er- 
rantry, that  unlefs  this  minute  you 
deliver  up  to  me  the  flower  of  trulty 
fquires,  ar.d  that  Galician  princefs 
you  talk  of,  you  fliall  all  perifli  hy 
my  fword!1  As  Don  Quixote  was 
not  a  man  that  would  vent  his  threats 
in  vain,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  what 
might  have  happened,  if  Sancho,  hear- 
ing the  altercation,  had  not  ilept  out 
to  pacify  his  mafter.  He  ran  to  him; 
and.  laying  hold  of  his  bridle — *  The 
'  noble  Don  Quixote,'  faid  he,  «  is 
'  welcome!  He  may  fafely  come  in. 
'  As  foon  as  ever  they  beheld  me,  they 
'  all  fuhmitted  themfelves.  Alight, 
'  then,  Sir,'  continued  he;  '  they  are 
'  all  our  friends,  and  only  wait  to  treat 
'  us  with  fuch  a  cabbage  foup  as  St. 
'  Chriftopher  himfelf  would  be  glad  to 
'  meet  with;  and  which  I  think  it  long 

*  till  I  am  engaged  with  !' — '  But,  my 
'  fon,'  faid  Don  Qmxote,  '  has  nobody 

*  wronged  you  ?  Tell  me  ingenuously? 

*  I  am  ready  to  revenge  your  quarrel.' 
— -'  No,  no,  Sir,'  replied    the  fquire; 
'  nobody  in  this  houle  has  touched  the 

*  tip  of  my  finger,  and  all  my  limbs 

*  are  as   found  as  when  I  came  out  of 

*  my  mother's  belly.' — '  If  fo,'  quoth 
Don  Qiuxote,  «  take   this  buckler   in 

*  one  hand,  and  with   the  other  hold 

*  my  ftirrup  till  I  alight.'     Our  knight 
being  difmounted,  went  into  the  houfe; 
and  Sancho  led  Rozinante  to  the  ftable. 
Whatever  the  hoft  could  fay  to  him, 
Don  Quixote  would  not  unarm;    al- 
ledging  that,  among  Pagans,  it  was  not 
good  to  be  too  fecure.     He  only  took 
off  his   head-piece,    and   fat  down  to 
table  merely  out  of  complaifance.   The 
foup  and  the  rabbit  were  ferved  up.    He 
fcarce  meddled  with  them,  though  he 
had  not  eaten  a  bit  the  whole  day ;  and 
fpent  all  fupper-time  in  exhibiting  the 
dignity  and  haughtinefs  of  a  knight-er- 
rant.    As  for  his  fquire,  he  was  more 
complaifant  to  his  entertainment;  for, 
after  devouring  all  the  foup,  he  fwal- 
lowed  down  above  three  ppunds  of  beef 

*nd  mutton,  and  ail  the  rabbit,  befides 
two  bottles  of  white  wine,  which  he 
drank  to  the  laft  drop. 

After  fupper,  the  innkeeper  led  Don 
Quixote  into  a  handfome  apartment. 
Sancho  unarmed  his  mailer,  and  then 
out  to  lead  Rozinante  and  Dapple 


to  water,  and  give  them  another  mea- 
fure  of  barley  and  ftraw.     Whilft  he 
was  in  the  ftable,  the  Galician  maid, 
v.'hofe   good -nature   the  hoft  had   not 
commended  without  caufe,  went  into 
Don  Quixote's  chamber,  and  accofting 
him  with  more  impudence  than  good 
gracp,    faid  to  him — *  Sir  Knight,  I 
come  to  know  of  you   whether  you 
have  any  need  of  me.     Though  my 
complexion  is  a  little  brown,  yet  I 
am  not  dirty.     Tell  me,  then,  (hall 
I  pull  off  your  ftockings  ?  I  am  very 
ambitious  of  fervintr  you;  for  I  ne- 
ver faw  any  thing  fo  like  a  rogue  I 
was  once   in  love  with,   as  you  are. 
But  no  more  of  him;  what  is  paft  is 
gone.    It  was  a  damned  dog  of  a  cap- 
tain, who  Hole  me  away  from  my  fa- 
ther's houfe,  prornifing  to  marry  me: 
but,  as  yet,  he  has  not  been  fo  good  as 
his  word;  and  the  fcoundrel  was  gone 
in  the  morning  with  all  my  cloaths  and 
jewels.'     As   the   pretended    damlel 
uttered  thefe  words,  uSe  burftinto  tears; 
and,  immediately  reluming  herfpeech, 
faid — '  Sir  Knight,  though  you  fee  I  am 
fervant  to  an  honeft  innkeeper,  yet  I 
am  a  damfel  and  a  maid  of  honour. 
But,  unhappy  orphan  that  I  am,  lam 
left  alone  and  in  want j  without  hopes 
of  any  relief  but  what  I  muft  ex- 
pect from  Heaven,  and  from  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  knight  that  now  hears 
me.      Would    to   God   fome    good 
Chriftian  would  revenge  my  wrongs, 
and  pierce  the  heart  of  the  traitor  that 
deceived  my  unfufpecling  innocence!* 
— *  Molt  beautiful    princefs,'    quoth 
)on  Quixote,  interrupting  her  eagerly, 
leave  that  to  me.     It  is  th"e  duty  of 
knights- errant  to  right  fuch  wrongs 
as  thofe;  and  I  fwear,  by  the  order 
of  knighthood  which  I  profefs,  that, 
after  the  tilting  at  Saragoila,  at  which 
I  cannot  avoid  being  prefent,  I  will 
punifothat  perfidious  man  who  lias  fo 
bafely  forlaken  you!  Fo- morrow  you 
mail  mount  your  white  palfrey;  and, 
covering  your  beautiful  countenance 
with  a  veil,  that  the  affliction  which 
caufes  your  tears  to  flow  may  not  ap- 
pear, you  fliall  go  with  me,  if  you 
pleafe,  to  the  royal  tilting  at  Sara- 
gcflh,.    attended    by    your    faithful 
dwarf.    Do  n.ot  make  any  longer  ftay 
here,  moft  charming  virgin!  retire  to 
your  apartment,  to  tafte  the  fweet  re- 
poie  of  the  night  on  that  happy  bed 
which   alone  enjoys  the  bleifing  of 
E  *  holding 
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*  holding  your  tender  limbs,  and  rely 
'  on  a  word  which  Cannot  fail.'  The 
Galician  wench,  finding  herielf  dif- 
iTuiTed  with  fuch  fin^ular  exjueffions, 
prefcntly  concluded  that  Don  Qmxote 
was  a  different  fort  of  being  fn.m  the 
muleteers  thatufed  to  travel  that  road. 
But  herdefign  being  to  draw  a  few  rials* 
from  him;  and  perceiving  that  the  ftory 
of  the  captain  had  not  fuceeeded  as  (he 
expected,  (lie  immediately  altered  her 
method.  <  Sir  Knight,'  laid  me,  <  if 

<  you  have  any  kindnefs  for  me,  I  be- 
tsf<jech   you  to  lend  me  two  or  three 
«  Hals,    becaufe  I   am  in  great  needj 

*  for  yefterday,  as  I  was  wafliing  the 
'  dirties,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
«  two  curious  earthen  plates;  and  my 
'  mafter  fwears  he  will  break  my  bones, 
'  if  1   dp  not  pay  fur  them.' — *  Fear 
«  nothing,  my  princefs,'  replied  Don 
Quixote  very  gravely;  '  the  audacious 

*  man  that  dares  touch  you,  (hall  touch 

*  me  in  the   apples  of  my  eyes/ — *  I 

*  am  much  obliged  to  you,  good  Sir,' 
quoth  the  wench  ;   *  and   I    fhould   be 
'  much  more  fo,  if  you  would  be  pieafed 
'  to  give  me  the  two  rials  I  afk.     That 

*  will  fave  me  the  beating  my  mailer 

*  has  promifed  me;  and  he  is  the  moft 

*  punilual  man  in  the  world  at  keep- 

<  ing    fuch    promifes.' — £    How,    two 
«  rials,'  laid  Don  Quixote;  *  I'll  (boner 
'  give  you  two  Juindred  ducats,  nay 

*  three  hundred,  if  you  want  them.' 
The  wench,  who  looked  no  higher  than 
two  rials,    fuppofi,..,    by  his  offer  (he 
fliouldeafily  have  them,  drew  near  to  the 
Jcnight,  without  any  ceremony,  to  re- 
quite him  with  a  hug;  but  Don  Qmx- 
otc>  like  another  Jofeph,  ftarted  up  in 
terror  at  the  danger  this  amorous  inn- 
Jceeping   wife  of  Potiphar  was  like  to 

,;-,to.      '  I  have   never  read,' 
sjuotii  he  in  great  diforder,   '  that  any 

*  knight-errant,  of  thofe  I  intend   10 

*  imitate,  gave  way,  upon  the  like  oc- 

,M,  to  any  difhoneft  ac~lion/  This 
faid,  he  called  upon  his  faithful  fquire 
to  come  Jo  the  rejief  of  his  virtue,  which 
was  attacked  fo  dangerouily.  <  San- 
'  cho!  Sancho:'  ,  '  bring  me 

'  our  portmanteau.' 

:.o  was   then  talking 
with  the  landlord,  running  up — '  Open 

*  that  portmanteau,'  faitt  the"  knight, 
'  and  give  this  beai:,  ;a  Vvo 
f  hundred   ducau.     \/c   (liuil 


lofers  by  it,  my  fon;  for  when  I  fliall 

have  t.  .onc 

to  her,   <!.<•  wjll   not  only  return  us 

that  fum,   but  (he  will  give  you  part 

of  the  jewels  and   precious  llones  a 

tlil<  ourttous  knight  h;.  >ufly 

robbed  her  of.'     The  fparmg  f 

hearing   fuch    an    extravagant   < 

thought  his  very  foul  was  going  to  be 

torn  from  him.     *  VV!u;t  do  you  talk  of 

*  two  hundred  ducats  ?'  quoth  he  in  a 
furly  manner.     '  Is  it  not  much 

'  to  give  this   impudent  baggage  two 

*  hundred  krcks  in  the  guti?   §y  the 

*  giant  Goliah's  ears,  I'll  give  no  fuch 

*  fum!     Docs  the  brazen  jilt  think  her 
(  (trumpet's  face,  and  her  tanned  hide, 
'  are  worth  half  that  money?  V^  as  it 
'  not  (he  that  aiked  me  juft  now  in  the 
'   ftable  to  give  her  a  groat.     Oh,   the 

*  jade!   As    I   hope  to  live,  Sir,  if  I 
'   lay  hold  of  her  hair,  I'll  triage  her 
'   flcip   down    all   the   ftaits    at  once!' 
When  the  wench  faw  Sancho  in  fuch  a 
rage,   Hie  drew  him  alkie,  and  laid  to 
hiir — '  My  dear  friend,  your  mafter 
'  only  bids  you  give  me  two  rials,  and 

*  I  defire  no  more;  for  I   am    fenfjble 
'  enough  there  is  no  thinking  df  two 
<   hunched  ducats.'     The  knight  of  La 
JV^ncha  vvas  not  a  little  fui prized  to 
iee  his  fquire  treat  a  princefs  with    fo 
much  familiarity.      '  Sancho/  (aid  he 
to  him,  '  do  what  I  bid  you  immediate - 
'  ly,  and  lei  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 
'  We  will  let  out  to-morrow  with  the 

*  infanta,  to  conduct  her  back  into  her 
'  country,    where   we  (liall    be  repaid 
'  with   interert.'     The  fquire  perceiv- 
ing he  muft  fubmit,  laid  to  his  mafter, 

*  Well,    Sir,    I'll   retire  and  pay   her 

*  that  money  below  (lairs  at  my  lei- 

*  fure. — Let  us  go,  Madam    Infanta. 
'   Will  you  pleafe  to  walk  down,  and 
'  help  me  to  carry  rhis   portmanteau  ? 
'   I'll  pay  you  immediately/     As  filly 
as  Sancho  was,  he  had  more  wit  tlian 
to  obey  his  mafter.     He  gave  the  wencli 
but  a  groat,  fwearing  he  would   beat 
her  like  ftock-fi(h,  if  (he  did   not    tell 
Don    Quixote   (lie   had    iccuved    two 
hundred    ducats.     To   which    the    (ly 
gipfey  made  anfwer — '  I  am  very  svcll 
'   fatisfied  with  thisgroat,  mailer  fquire; 
'  and   I  wi(h  you  good   night/     The 
im. keeper   took    the    wench   into    the 
kitchen;   and  Sancho  went  to  bed  on  a 
quilt  they  had  laid  for  him  upon  two 


*  The  Rial  Plate  is  a  S  panto  coin  worth  abyut  fixpcnce 3  but  the  Rial  Bafs  is  only  worth 
troat. 
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mules  panneb,  making  a  pillow  of  the 
dearly- beloved  portmanteau  which  he 
had  fb  lately  preferred  from  being  em- 
bowelled  by  the  extravagance  of  his 
niafter. 

The  firfl  tiling  he  ciid  the  next  morn- 
ing, was  to  give  (traw  and  barley  to 
Rozinante  and  the  afs.  Then  hecaufed 
a  good  piece  of  lambj  or  mutton,  (for 
none  but  the  innkeeper  could  decide 
which  it  w3«)  to  be  laid  to  the  fire. 
That  done,  he  went  up  to  his  matter's 
chamber  to  awake  him.  ,The  poor 
knight  was  but  th.n  got  to  deep;  he 
had  not  been  able  10  eloft  his  eyes  all 
night,  his  head  was  fo  full  of  the  .ilt- 
ing,  and  of  the  revenge  he  wnsto  take 
on  the  perfidious  captain.  He  was  fo 
difcompofcd  with  thefe  whimfeys  that, 
awaking  in  a  confternation  when  his 
fquire  called  him,  he  cried  out — <  O 

*  thou   .difloyal    knight!    who,    after 
'  breaking  thy  plighted  faith,  art  not 

*  sfliamed  to  iee  the  light  of  the  fun  ! 
'  behold  here  the  avenger  of  the  Prin- 
'  cefs  of  Galicia  !' — *  Do  notputyour- 

*  felf  into  a  paffjon,  good  Sir,'  anfwer- 
ed  S?.ncho;  '  the  .princefs  is  well  paid, 

*  and  kiifcs  your  errant  worfhip's  hands. 

*  Rile  quickly,  for  breakfaft  will  foon 

*  be  ready.' — '  I  am  refulvedto  let  out 
'  immediately,'  faid  Don  Quixote,  get- 
ting up;  '  for  I  think  it  lone:  till  I  am 

*  atSaragofTa.     Help  me  on   with   my 
'  armour,  and  let  us  ftay  here  no  longer.* 
As   foon  as   he  was  armed,  he  went 
down  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  took  two 
or  three  mouthf'uls  (landing;  and  then 
caufmg  Rozinante  to  be  brought  out, 
vaulted  gracefully  into  the  faddle;  and, 
railing  his  voice,  faid  to  the  innkeeper, 
and    other    (landers    by — '    Generous 
'  Caftellano — and  you,  valiant  knights 

*  ofthisfortrefs — confider  whether  I  can 

*  do  you  any  fervice.'— *  Sir  Knight,' 
anfwered  the  holt,  '  we  want  nothing 
'  atprefent,  God  be  praifed,   but  that 
4   you  order  your  fquire  to  pay  fur  your 

*  meat,  and  the  ftiaw  and  barley   for 
'  yourbeafts.' — *  Friend,'  replied  Don 
Quixote,  '  pray,  wit!)  your  leave,  where 

*  did  you  ever  read,  that  Conftables, 

*  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
'  tertain  knights-errant  in  their  caltles, 
'  made  them  pay  for   their  entertain - 
'   men't?' — '  Every  man  has  his  wi-.y,' 
quoth  the  innkeeper;   *  and  my  method 
'   is,  not  to  lodge  any  man  for  nothing.' 
— *   Well,'  faid   Don  Quixote,  '  fince 
'    you  will  be  takn  for  an  innkeeper, 


*  what  is  it  you  demand  ?' — '  Fourteen 

*  rials,'  quoth  the   hoft.     *  Enough,' 
replied  the  knight;  and  ordered  Sancho 
to  pay  him :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fpy-  ' 
ing  the  Galician  wench  with  a  broom 
in  her  hint!,  he  cried  out — '  O  fovereign. 

*  infanta,  here  am  I  ready  to  undergo 
'  all  hazards  in  performing  the  promife 
'  I  made  to  you.     I  burn  with  irr.pa- 
'  tience  till  I  reftore  you   to  all    your 

*  rights,  and  bring  you  back  to  your 
'   iliuftrious  parents;  whofe  eyes,  fince 
'  they  law  ycu,  are  become  inexhaulted 

*  fountains  of  tears.     Grieved  am  I  to 
'  the  heart  to  fee  ib  worthy  a  priiurefs 
'  in  the  habit  of  a  fervant  of  an  Tnn, 

*  and  fweeping  the  houfeof  fuch  Jnfa- 
'  mous  wretches  as  thefe  are.     Mount, 
'  then,  your  palfrey  immediately j  or, 
'  if  ill  fortune  has  deprived  you  of  it, 

*  make   ufe  of  my    fquire's   indefati- 

*  gable  fteed,  and  come  along  with  us 
'  to  Saragofla.'     The  innkeeper,  who 
was  apt  to  take  what  he  heard  in  the 
worft  fenfe,  fancying  by  this  talk  fhat 
our  knight  had  a  mind  to  debauch  his 
fervant,  and  that  (he  was  conferring 
to   it,  gre\y   angry;   ^nd,   calling  out 
to  the  girl — '  How  now,  impudence!' 
faid   he,  '  do  you   dare   to   put  tricks 

upon  me  ?  By  the  Lord,  I'll  make  you 
repent  your  intrigue  with  this  mad- 
man !  May  never  barber's  bafon  come 
near  my  beard,  if  you  do  not  pay  for 
this!  Away,  you  flut !  gowauVyour 
dimes,  and  leave  off  your  lewd  in- 
trigues with  that  crack-brained  fel- 
low.'    The  Galician,  relying  on  her 
innocence,  would  have  cleared  herfelfj 
but  the  furious  innkeeper,  not  giving 
her   time,   ftopped  her  mouth  with  a 
found  cuff  on  the  face,  accompanied  by 
half  a  fcore  good  kicks,  which  over- 
threw the  princefs  almoit  crippled. 

O  ye  Heavens  !•  what  a  fpeclacle  was 
this  for  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha !  To 
what  a  paroxyfm  of  paflion  did  not  this 
difrr.al  fight  tranfport  him  !  Achilies, 
when  he  ran  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Patroclus;  the  god  Mats,  when  hefaw 
the  blood  run  from  the  god  clefs  Cy'he- 
fea;  were  not  half  fo  exafperated  or 
frantick.  To  delineate  tne  dreadful 
afpecl  of  Don  Qiuxote  at  that  moment, 
would  require  a  pen  dipt  in  the  infernal 
ftreams  of  Tartarus.  He  inftantlyim- 
fheathed  his  fword,  and  railing  himfelf 
in  his  (tirrups  at  leaft  half  a  foot  higher 
than  ordinary,  addreffed  himfelf  to  the 
innkeeper  with  a  voice  like  "that  of 
E  2  Mars 
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Mars  when  be  agitates  the  mountains 
of  Thrace—'  O  them  ram  knight!1 
quoth  he,  c  who  haft  dared  prefumf  in 

*  my  prefence  to  infult  the  mod  noble 
'  lady  inal'  Spain,  do  not  think  fo  hci- 

*  nous  a  crime  (hall   go  unpunifhed!' 
Thus    faying,    he    fpurred    Rozinante 
fiercely  forward  upon  the  conft.ible  of 
the  caftle,  who  thought  of  nothing  lefs 
than  this  invafion;  and,  whirling  round 
his  blade  in  the  air,  di&harge  '.  Inch  a 
formidable  blow  on  the  feat  of  his  an- 
tagonift's  underdanding,  that  had  not 
the  ihicknefs  of  his   hat  can  fed   it  to 
glance  afide,   the  kitchen-princefs  had 
been  compleatly  revenged  of  the  knight 
of  the   inn.     The  cruel  blade,  how- 
ever,  grazed  his  fkull,   mowed   down 
one  fide  of  his  hair,  and  carried  away  a 
fmall   piece   of   his   ear.     The    blood 
dreaming  from  the  wound,  alarmed  all 
the  inn,  ?nd  every  man  laid  hold  of  the 
weapon  thatfird  prefented  itfelf.    The 
innkeeper  ran  into  the  kitchen  roaring 
like  a  bull;  and,  feizing  the  longeft  fpit 
he  was  mailer  of,  breathed  nothing  but 
fpeedy  revenge.     In  the  mean  while, 
Don  Quixote,  contrary  to  his  cuftom, 
had  very  difcreetly  withdrawn  to  a  lit- 
tle di (lance,  the  better  to  (land  the  fierce 
attack  which  he  ex  peeled  to  be  made 
xipon  him.     The  inn  was  (bated  on  a 
rifing  ground,  and  abouta  done's  throw 
from  it  was  a  large  meadow;    in  the 
midft  of  that  meadow  the  courageous 
avenger  of  infulted  beauties  thought  fit 
to  encamp.      There    he   cried   aloud, 
*  War!  war!'  obliging  Rozinante  to 
traverfe  the  ground  every  way  in  a  mod 
aukward   manner,   and  fiercely  bran- 
difhing  hisfwordj  for  Sancho  was  left 
behind  in   the  inn  with  his  lance  and 
target.     The  judicious  fcjuire,  perceiv- 
ing that,  as  the  matter  flood,  he  was  in 
danger  at    lead  of  being   tofled    in  a 
blanket  a  fecond  time,  laboured  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  ftill  the  dorm  :    but  the 
hod,    who  had  thrown  afide  his  fpit, 
upon  feeing  his  enemy  at  luch  a  dif- 
tance,  called   for  his  gunj   and  if  by 
good  luck  his  wife  had  not  thought  of 
hiding  it,  our  knight  had   then  cer- 
tainly ended  his  days  and  his  adven- 
tures.   The  hoftefs,  and  all  the  paflen- 
gers,  reprefented  to  the  innkeeper  that 
he  was  going  to  kill  a  madman}   and 
that,  fince  his  wound  was  not  dange- 
rous, he  ought  rather  to  let  him  go  to 
the  devil,     Sancho  put  in  to  back  all 
that  v/as  faidj  and  made  not  the  lead 


exception  againft  all  the  qualification* 
they  afligned  his  mailer;  perceiving 
that  it  was  the  only  way  to  quell  the 
disturbance.  He  paid  the  fourteen  ri- 
als to  a  iloit,  and  then  took  leave  of 
the  innkeeper,  his  wife,  and  all  their 
company  ;  m:  king  them  a  thoufand 
legs,  and  ufing  all  manner  of  civility 
to  pacify  their  refentment:  this  done, 
drawing  his  a (3  after  him  by  the  hal- 
t; T  \vi',h  one  hand,  and  canyinr;  the 
lance  and  buckler  in  the  other,  h- 
tened  with  all  (peed  to  his  mailer  in 
the  meadow.  '  Good  God,  Sir!'  faid 
he,  coming  up  to  him,  '  was  it  wifely 
'  done  of  you  to  h  zard  your  carcafe 
'  for  a  wench  ten  times  uglier  than 
1  Pontius  Pilate's  maid?  On  my  word 

*  you  have  efcaped  a  fcowering:    had 

*  the  innkeeper  found   his   gun. 

*  had  gone  away  with  a  brace  of  bul- 

*  lets  in  your  guts;  and  all   your  fir.e 

*  ai mour  would  not  have  faved  yon, 

*  though  it  had  been  lined  in  velvet  to 
«  boot.'— 'Tell  me,  Sancho,'  faid  Don 
Qmxote,  '  how   ftrong  is  the  enemy. 

*  Do  they  march  in  platoons  like  ad- 
'  vanced    bodies,    or    in    batallions? 

*  Have  they  a  great  train  of  artillery, 
'  many  curaffiers  and  pikemen  ?  Arc 
'  there   many    archers  among   them  ? 
'  Are  they  veteran  troops,  or  new  le- 

*  vies?    Are  they  well  paid  ?    Is  there 

*  either    plague    or   famine    in    thai 
'  camp?      Who    is    it    commands    in 

*  chief?    What  general  officers   have 
1  they?  Inform  me  what  numbers  then- 
'  areof  Kngiifh.  Germans,  S\vii 

'  niards,  Flemings,  French,  and  Ita- 

*  lians?  Tell  me  quickly,  that  we  may 

*  provide    for   our    defence.      Let   us 
'  draw  lines  in  this-meadow;  let  us  di« 

*  ditches,  and  throw  up  trenches;    let 
1  us  raile  baftions  and  redoubts;  let  u-: 
'  cover  ourfelves  with  curtins  and  pa- 

*  lifadoes:   let  us  fecure  onrlelv 

'  Con." — '  Mercy  on  me!'  cried  Snn- 
cho,  *  where  are  we  now?  Co^fu'cr, 
'  for  God's  fake,  good  mnlter  Doi 
'  Quixote,  that  here  is  nothing  of  all 
'•  that  you  talk  of:  all  about  is  as 

*  fmooth    as  my   hand.      And    fince 
4  Heaven    has  refcued   us  out  of  the 
'  innkeeper's  clutches,   let  us  fly  from 
'  his  inn,  as  one  would  from  the  whale 
'   of    Joras.' — «    Aye,    but,    friend,' 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  *  (hall  we  leave 
'  the  princefs  in  the  hands  of  hi. 

'   ma^?    We  ought   to  return    : 

*  c:iftlc  to  deliver  her  from  them,  and 

*  to 
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4  to  chiftife  that  clown  of  a  Caftellain 
«  who  has  been  fo  bale  as  to  make 
'  hnnfelf  an  innkeeper,  contrary  to  all 
'  the  laws  of  chivalry/  — '  Ad*  my 

*  life,  Sir!'  quoth  Sancho,  <-have  not 
'  you  punifhed  him  iufficiently,  fince  it 
«  cofts  him  an  ear?' — «  But  you  do  not 

*  confider,'  replied  Don  Quixote,  *  that 
«   I  cannot  fly  without  difgracing  my- 
«  felfV— • <  Very  good!'  anfwered  the 
fquire;  '  that  is  a" pretty  ftory.     Have 
«  not    I  often  heard    you  fay  that  a 

*  knight  muft  be  courageous,  but  not 
'  ra(h  ?' — '   It   is   true,'   quoth   Don 
Quixote,    '  and    you    now  put  me  in 
«   mind'of'  it  ieafonablyj  for  I  am  fen- 

*  fiblemy  valour  carries  me  a  little  too 
«  far  at  this  time.     It  is  reafonable  to 
«  give  vYay  to  numbers,  and  not  run 
«  inro  dangers  unadvifedly.     A  good 
<  retreat  is  equal  '.o  a  victory:   what  is 
'  delayed  is  not  left.     When  we  return 
«  fiorn  Saragoffa  we  (hall   find  mean-s 

*  to  relieve  the  Princefs  of  Galicia; 
'  therefore  I    confent  that   we  retire, 
«  provided  we  doit  in  good  order,  and 
'  in    fuch  manner  as  may  not  in  the 
«  leaft  look  like  flying,  for  fear  has  no 
«  p-iwer  over  my  heart:   and  that  rone 

*  may   be  ignorant  of  it,    I   here   ib- 

*  iemnly  declare  th*t  I  retire,  but  that 

*  I  do  not  fly!'     Having  fpoke  thefe 
words,  he  rode  out  of  the  meadow  with 
a  fierce  and   martial  countenance,  and 
took  the  road  towards  Ariza,  followed 
by  his  courageous  /quire,   who  every 
moment  looked  behind  him,  believing 
the  furious  Cartel  Sain  was  at  his  heels. 


CHAP.     VII. 

OF  THE  STRANOE  AND  DANGEROUS 
COMBAT  BETWEEN  DON  QUIX- 
OTE AND  ORLANDO  FURIOSO. 

WHEN  Sancho  loft  fight  of  the 
inn,  he  fell  again  into  his  ufual 
good -humour,  which  the  fear  of  toflir.g 
j-n  a  bl  .nket  had  with  reafon  fnfpended. 

*  So,   Sir,'  laid  he  to  his  mafter,  *  are 
'  you  reiblved  in  earned  never  more  to 
'  think  of   Madam  Dnlcinea;  nor  to 
'   perform  any  ails  of  chivalry  for  her  ?' 
— *  There  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  of 

*  it,'  anfwered  Don  Quixote;  *  for  ftie 
1  hns  worn  out  my  conftancy.     I  own 
'  her  no  longer  for  my  miftrefs;  and  it 
'  being  my  will  from  this  time  forward 

*  to  be  called  The  Lovelefs  Knight,  it 
-*  is  prvper  rhat  1  merit  that  name  by 


'  fome  remarkable  action.*     To  this 
effect,  as  ibon  as  he  came  into  Ariza, 
he   wrote  a  challenge,    which  Sancho 
affixed  to  one  of  the  pillars  or  column* 
of  the  great  fauare,  or  market-place, 
the  contents  whereof  were  as  follows: 
That  any  knight  whatfoever,  whether 
errant,  or  fedentary,  who  would  main- 
tain that  the  ladies  deferved  to  be  be- 
loved, fpoke  faliely;  and  that  he  would 
make  him  own  the  contrary  by  force  of 
arms,  either  man  to  man,  or  ten  to  ten; 
that  it  was  true  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  chivalry,  there  was  no  refuting 
19  defend   them,    and    to  revenge  the 
outrages  committed  againft  them;  and 
that  it  was  alfo  lawful  to  make  ufe  of 
them  for  procreation,  provided  it  was 
under  the  indiflbluble  knot  of  matri- 
mony.    That  the  unheard-of  ingrati- 
tude  of  the  matchlefs  infanta  the  re- 
nowned Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,  was  a 
fufficient    proof    of    this    UrtdeajabJe 
truth.     The  challenge  was  fu'r> (bribed, 
c  The  Lovelefs  Knight.'    All  the  peo- 
ple cf  Ariza  laughed  heartily  at  'his 
challenge;  but  no  man  fo  far  concern- 
ing himfelf  as  to  engage  in  the  fair- 
fex's  quarrel,  the  Lovelefs  Knight  left 
the  place,  after  c^uGr.g  the  ingenious 
device  he  had  contrived  to  be  painted 
on  his  fhield. 

When  he  came  near  Ateca,  a  large 
open  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca- 


latayud,  heefpied,  and  at  the 
Ihewed  to  his  1  quire,  a  little  hovel  co- 
vered wiih  thatch  in  the  inidit  ofa  field 
of  melons,  at  the  door  of  which  flood 
a  country-fellow  who  watched  theme- 
Ions,  with  a  long  bill  in  his  hand.    Hs 
gazed  fteadilyon  him,  and  then  laid  to 
Sancho — *  Let  us  halt,  my  fonj  if  I  am 
not  much  miftaken,  here  is  one  of  the 
greatell  adventures  we  can  meet  with: 
you  fee  that  redoubted  warrior,  who 
ftands  at  the  gate  of  that  mighty  eaf- 
tle  with  a  lance,  or  a  javelin,  in  his, 
hand}  that  is  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated knights  you  tver  heard  of.'— 
Good  again!'  quoth    Sancho;  'one 
day  one  milV.'.ke,  and  the  next  .day 
another.     In  (hurt,    Sir,   either  y*m 
are  dim-fighted,  or  I  a;n  not  the  flow- 
er of  errant-fquires :    the  man    you 
Ihew  me  there   is  a  country-fellow 
guarding  his  field  of  melons;  and  he 
is  in  the  right,  for   there  are  people 
continually  travelling  '.his  great  road 
to  Saragcfia,  who  might  make  bold 
to  ftep  into  his  field  and  refrcfh  them- 
*  fcives 
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«  felves  with  his  fruit.'—'  Aye,  San- 

*  cho,'  replied  the  knight,   altogether 
wrapt  in  his  imagination,  c  it  is  the  fa- 
'  in*  us  Count  of  Angiers,  the  moft  re- 

*  nowned    of    all     the    Paladins*   of 

*  France;   it  is  Orlando  Furiofo.' — c  I 
'  tell  you  once  again,    Sir,'   laid    the 
fquire,  '  that  it  is  an  honeft  country  - 
'  man  who  is  guarding  his  melons,  and 
'  looks  no  more  like  a  count  than  I  do.* 
— '  Surely  I  know  better  than  you  what 
'  he  looks  like,'  anfwered  Don  Quix- 
ote:  '  that  prince,  as  the  moft  authen- 
'  tick  book,  called  The  Mirror  of  Chi- 
'  valry,  informs  us,  was  enchanted  by 

*  a  Moor;  who,  by  his  wonderful  ail, 
'  brought  him   into   that  fortrcfs   you 
'  fee,    to    defend    the    entrance   of   it 
'  againft  any  mortal   whatfoever.     It 
'  is  this    fame  Orlando,  who,   tranf- 
4  ported    with    jealous    rage,    becaufe 
'  Medoro,  a  young  Moor  of  Agra- 
'  mante's  army,  had  ftolen  away  his 
'   miftrefs  the  beautiful  Angelica,  tore 
'  up  thetaliefttrees  by  the  roots  f.   So 
'  that,   my  dear  child,   I  can  this  day 
'  fay,  as  once  the  great  conqueror  of 
<  Afia  did,  that  I  have  at  length  met 
'  with  a  clanger  worthy  of  me:   I  will 
'  not  therefore  go  any  farther  till  I  have 
'  tried  this  adventure,  fmce  my  good 
'  fortune  has  thrown  it  in   my  w^y.' 
Sancho,   who  hoped  ro  have  diverted 
his  mafter  from  that  dangerous  enter- 
prize  by  his  ufual  difcretion,  replied— 
'  It  is  my  opinion,    Sir,  that  we  go 
'  forthwith  into  the  village,  and  that 
'  we  do  not  meddle  with  that  Orlando, 
'  who  has  done  us  no  harm;  for  if  the 

*  holy  brotherhood  £  once  lays  hold  of 
'  us,  we  fhall  moft  certainly  be  fent  to 

*  the  gallies,  and  be  kept  there  till  the 
'  grey  hairs  grow  out  at  the  calves  of 

*  our  legs.' — '  Ah,   Sancho,'  replied 
the  knight,  *  how  ill  you  relifh  adven- 
'  tures!  What  would  become  of  us  if 
'  I  fheuld  follow  your  timorous  ad- 

*  vice?  I  mould  (hun  all  opportunities 
'  of  acquiring  honour,  andfhould  be- 
'  come  the  fcandal  of  knight-errantry. 
'  Iflands  and  empires  are  not  to  be 


gained  afttr  that  manner.  My 
friend,  if  ycu  \vould  have  inc  make 
your  fortune  for  you,  rouze  up  your 
courage,  and  fhew  yourielf  worthy  of 
the  poll  you  may  expect  from  :; 
lour.' — *  Well,  Sir,'  quoth  the  iquire, 
fmce  it  is  abfoluitly  neceliiry,  tor  the 
gaining  of  kingdoms,  to  murdci 
poor  melon  -keeper,  I  will  oppoi'e  it 
no  longer  ;  you  may  even  put  your 
hand  to  the  plough.  Since  I  am 
among  wolves,  I  mult  howl  as  well  as 
tlu'\.  It  is  true,  Orlando  has  <!..nc 
us  no  wrong;  but  why  mould  he 
ftand  in  our  way.  When  it  rains, 
unhappy  they  who  (Und  under  the 
fpouts.' — '  Now  that  Paladin's  body 
being 'rendered  invulnerable  by  en- 
chantment/ laid  Don  Quixote,  '  and 
there  being  no  poflibility  of  wound- 
ing him  any  where  but  on  the  fole  of 
the  foot,  you  may  plainly  fee  I  am 
going  to  encounter  the  greatelt  dan- 
ger that  ever  knight-errant  was  in. 
I  muft  therefore  recommend  one  thing 
to  you:  do  you  perform  the  duty  of 
a  faithful  fquire.  Apply,  yqurfelf  to 
the  god  of  battles;  and  beg,  in  the 
moft  fervent  manner  your  zeal  (hall 
fuggeft,  that  I  may  come  cff  conque- 
ror in  this  combat:  but  if  he  (hall 
difpofe  otherwise,  if  I  fall  under  the 
irrefiltible  force  of  the  Count  of  An- 
giers;  if  I  perifli,  do  not  fail  to  cany 
me  back  to  my  houfe  at  Argamafilla, 
thus  arrayed  as  I  am  in  the  beautiful 
armour  of  my  great  friend  AlquiiV; 
provided  that  Orlando,  plcaicd  with 
it's  goctiiiefs,  and  finding  his  own 
battered  !->y  the  weight  of  my  ftrokes, 
does  net  take  it  a\v;iy,  as  formerly 
the  haughty  Ferrau  ||  took  away  that 
which  belonged  to  the  beauteous  An  - 
gelica's  brother.  This  is  not  all 
neither;  you  (hall  caufe  me,  in  all  my 
armour,  and  in  a  fierce  polture,  to  be 
ieated  on  a  great  chair  of  black  cloth; 
and  remember,  that  1  will  have  my 
excellent  (word  in  my  hand,  as  the 
Cid  Ruy  Di.:Z  §  had  ;  to  the  end  that 
if  any  audacious  Moor  attempts  to 


Sec  Preface 


*  Paladin  was  a  title  of  honour  given  by  Charlemagne  to  his  twelve  peers. 
to  Hoole's  Ariofto. 

•f  See  the  Orlando  Furiofo  of  Ariofto. 

I  The  Santa  Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  is  an  ancient  inftitution  in  Spain,  con- 
fiding of  men  enrolled  from  all  parts,  whofe  bufincfs  it  is  to  apprehend  robbers  and  i 

||  See  the  Orlando  Furiofo  of  Ariofto.     Book  I. 

^  Ruy  Dia/,  was  a  great  Spanifli  general  againft  the  Moors,  of  whom  many  fables  are 
told;  and,  among  jthe  reft,  that  he  fat  in  a  chair  after  his  dc.rth  iVvenil  years,  v.-Fth  his  (word 
jn  his  hand,  and  a  Jew  coming  to  pull  him  by  the  beard,  he  ftruck  him.  The  Moors  gave 
him  the  title  of  Cid,  which  in  Arabick  fijjnirics  Lord. 

«  pull 
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<  pull  me  by  the  beard,  as  a  Jew  did 
«  that  brave  defender  of  the  faith,   I 
«  may,  like  him,  take  my  revenge  im- 

<  mediately/ 

ho  co-.ild  not  forbear  (bedding 
tears,'  when  he  heard  the  knight  talk 
after  thi«  ra^e.     «  Ah,  my  good  mafter 
Don  Quixote  f  cried  he,  *  I  conjure 
you  by  Noah's  ark,  and  hy  all  the 
hc-'.ds  in  it,   not  to  meddle  with  this 
Orlando!     Should  you  cut  off  one  of 
his  ears,  vet  you  would  not  have  an 
ear  the  more.'     Thus  fpeaking,  as 
one  who  loved  his  mafter  entirely,  and 
who  was  fentihle  that  if  he  loft  him  all 
his  hopes  would  vanim,   he  fell  into 
fuch  a  fit  of  fighing  and  fobbing,  that 
it  was  difmal  to  behold  him.    *  Alas  !' 
faid  he,  in   a  forrowful  tone,  *  what 
ne?d    was    there    that    I,    unhappy 
wretch  as  I  am!  (hould  come  to  ferve 
your  woifliip  as   ycvir  fquire  for  fo 
fhort   a  time?  Should   your  worfhip 
have  the  hick  to  perifn  in  this  curfed 
battle,  tell  me  what  will  become  of 
your  poor  fquire  in  theie  Indies,  fo 
remote  from  his  own  country?  What 
will    become   of  the  poor   forfaken 
damfels  ?  They  will  have  no  protec- 
tor  left   them.      Who   will   defend 
them  againft  the  giants?    Who  will 
do  and  undo  all  wrongs?    There  is 
an  end  of  all}  and  knight  -errantry  is 
gone  to  the  dogs.     Why  did  not  I, 
die  laft  year  at  the  hands  of  the  Yan- 
guefiansr1 — '    Do   not    w-ep,     my 
friend/     interrupted   Don   Qmxote; 
I  am  not  dead  yet.     Have   not  all 
knights  been  in  the  fame  danger  I  am 
in?  And  vet  how  many  of  them  end- 
ed their  days  in  peace,  in  their  ancient 
feats,  with  their  wives  and  children 
about  them.     Yet,  fince  I  may  ceafe 
to  live  this  day,  and  fince  I  am  ig- 
norant wtm  fate  is  referved  for  me, 
what  is  faid,  is  laid.     If  I  die,  you 
(hall  punctually  perform  what  I  have 
ordered/  Havingfpoken  thefe  words, 
he  gave  Sancho  his  hand  to  kils,  and 
fpurred  on  towards  the  field  of  melons. 
Rozinante,  who  was  fo  fpent  with 
hunger  and  wearinefs,  that  he   could 
fcarcely    (land,  (topped,    regardlefs  of 
the   fpur,  to  regale  himfelf,  r.t  every 
turn,   with   the   leaves    of  the  hedges 
that  grew  befide  the  way.     In  vain  d;d 
his  mafter  upbraid   him   for  not  per- 
forming to  his  fatisfaelion  the  duties  of 
fcnight-errantry :  the  poor  beaft  moved 


never  the  fafter.     At  length,  however, 
they  reached  the  fatal  field;   and  Don 
Quixote,  having  now  entered  it,  made 
direclly   towards    the   cottage.      The 
imaginary  Orlando,  as  foon  as  he  be- 
held him,  cried   out  with  might  and 
main,  that  if  he-did  not  fpeedily  retire, 
he  might  have-caufe  to  repent  it;  but 
the  knight  ftill   advanced.     When  he 
was  come  within  forty  or  fifty  paces  of 
the  peafant,  he  (topped;  and,  brandifh- 
ing  his  lance  with  a  martial  air,  fpoke 
to  him  in  this  manner — '  Moft  valiant 
Count   of  Angiers,    whofe  exploits 
have  been   fung  to   fuch   melodious 
lays  by  the  prince  of  poets,  thedivine 
Ariofto.  this  day  I  am  to  try  with 
you  the  wonderful  force  of  my  arm; 
a  day  memorable  in  knight-errantry! 
At  this  time,  fierce  Paladin,  it  rfiall 
not  avail  you  to  have  yourwhole  body 
enchanted  and  invulnerable;  for  I, 
by  thruitinga  long  pin  upthefoleof 
your  foot,  will  give  unto  you  your 
death's  wound.     Refleft,  great  war- 
rior, on  the  various  fortunes  of  he- 
roes!    Thy  proud  head,  which  was 
the  terror  of  the  Saracen  camp,  and 
•whofe  angry  looks  no  mortal  till  this 
day  could  bear,  (hall  be  cutoff  by  my 
(harp    and  dreadful  fword,   after  a 
long  and  tedious  combat,   and  then 
borne  away  on  the  point  of  my  lance 
to  the  tilting  at  Savagoffa:  nor  (hall 
the   army  of  the    Emperor   Charle- 
magne be  able  to  deliver  you  out  of 
my  hands.     Nothing  (hall  Cave  you; 
the  valour  of  your  couiln  Rinaldoof 
Montalban,  the  efforts  of  Montefi- 
nos,  cf  the  Marquifs  Olivier,  and  of 
the  genteel   Aftolphus  of  England, 
(hall  not  guard  you  from  my  ftrokes: 
your  tvyo  couGns,  Grifon  the  white, 
and  Aquiian  the  black,  and  the  en- 
chantments of  the  fubtle  Maugis  of 
Aigren,    (hall    nothing   avail     you. 
Come,  then,  reno.vr.ed  Frenchman, 
I  make  ule  of  no  fraud  againft  you; 
I  come  not  to  deltroy  you  attended  by 
a  numerous  army,  like  Bernard  del 
Carpio  3o-i  the  Moorifh  king  Marfi- 
lius  of  An  agon:   I  am  but  a  fingle 
Spaniard   wrh   my  hcrfe  and  arms.. 
What  is  it  detains  you? — Advance'. 
Let   not  cowardice  have  any  power 
over  fuch  a  heart  as  yours  ;  and  if 
you  cannot  avoid  the  fad  fate  which 
threatens   you,  yet   at  leaft  preferve 
your  ancient  gio'ry  from  the  tongue 

5  of 
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'  of  (lander.1    Heie  our  knight  pa  u  fed 
a  while,  imagining  what  he   had  laid 
would  befutficient 'to  peiluadc  Orlando 
that   he    ought   to    prefer   a    gloiiuus 
death,  though  certain,  before  an  inta- 
»>;ous  life.     But  the  peafar.t  continu- 
•nt,  as  not  knowing  what  to  an- 
Don  Quixote    ]••  ••')   the 

following   manner.      *    Tell    me,    O 
«  warlike  Ovlnndo!  whence  comes  this 

*  heavinels,  which  renders  you  fo  un- 
<  like  yourfelf  ?    Is  it  a  time  to  ftand 

*  idle,  when  you  hear  youifelf  chal- 
«  lenged  to  the  fight?  Dra.vr.ear. 

«  Paladin,  mount  your  trufty  an-. 

*  Brigliadoro*.  But  Ire-member,'  con- 
tinue.! our  knight,  '  that  the  Moorifh 
'  enchanter,    who  poited   you  here   to 

*  guara  his  cnftle,   left  you  no  horfe: 

*  I  will  therefore  a!:ght   from   mine; 

*  for  it  (hall  not  be  f.:ui  that  I  fought 

*  you  at  an  advantage.'     This  faid,  he 
niighted.     «  Courage,  courage!'  cried 
Sancho,  at  a  great  diftance;  *  courage, 
'  m^-itei    Don   Quixote!    fall   on   cou- 
«  rageoufiy!   I  help  you  at  this  difbnce, 
'  pray;'ig  for  you  like  a  madman.  I  have 
'  already  twice  faid  the  De  Proju;jdis 
'  for  your  undertaking!'    The  melon  - 
keeper  feeing  Don  Quixote  approach, 
covering  himfell  with  his  fhieid,  and 
brand;  <:';:  his  lance  in   fuch  manner 
as  made  him  believe  he  could  have  no 
other  defign  than  to  kill  him,   (which 
was  the  only  idea  he  could  affix  to  the 
jftra-.ige    harangue  he  had  juft   heard) 
called  loudly  to  him  not  to  advance. 
Finding   this    warning    utterly    difre-' 
garded,    he  laid  down    his  bill-hook; 
and,  picking  up  a  fmooth  round  peb- 
ble, inilautly  fitted  it  to  his  fling,  and 
hurled  it  with  all  his  force  at  the  va- 
lorous Manchegan.     By  good  fortune, 
{the  enchanted  target  being  compofed  of 
brafs,   was    proof    againft    the    ftone, 
which   fell  down  at  his  feet,  without 
execution;   hut  the  Connt  of  Angiers 
f'oon  catching  up  a  frcoml  pebble  ! 
than  the  former,  difch^rged  it  with  re- 
doubled might  againR  the  bread  of  the 
unfortunate  Don  Quixote  :   his  armour 
rang  like  a  btll,  and  he  dropped  fenfe- 
lefs  upon  a  bed  of  melons.   Theflin^er, 
\ipon  this,  apprehenvling  he  had  kiiitd 
his  man,  fi.-d  towards  the  town  imme- 
diately. 


CHAP.       VIII. 

OF    THE  WONDERFUL   THINGS   DON 
CUJ1XOTE    SAID    TO    HIS    SQ^UIRU; 
AND     HOW    THAT    CUP.  , 
COURSE   WAS   INTERRUPTED. 

«     ALAS,  poor  L.  ight  " 

JljL  cried   Sancho,  when  he  law  liis 
maftei's  fill;   «  I  told  you   this 
'   melon-keeper,   who  is  a    qrea;. 
'   retick  thi.n  the  Giant  Goiiah,  would 

*  fpoil  yourdancing.'     Having  ibfaid, 
he  entered  the  field,  leading  his  afs  by 
the  halter;    and  drawing  near  to  Don 
Quixote,   to  fee  whether  he  was  in  :i 
condition  to  receive  any  help,  he 

him   ftretched  out  at  full-length,  and 
not  much  unlike  a  dead  body:   in  time, 
however,  the  knight  came  to  himielf  j 
and  Sancho  a/king  him  whether  he  was 
wounded,  he  anfwered  he  was  nc. 
th.it  Orlando,  in  his  fury,  had  thrown 
a  wholemountain  upon  him,  the  « 
whereof  had    almoit    crufhed    him    to 
pieces.     «  Help  me  to  get  up,  Sancho,' 
continued  he;    'and  be  not  afiliclcd, 

*  fin ce  I  can  boaft  that  I  have  obtained 

*  tiie  victory.' — *  Aye,  aye,'    faid  the 
fquire,    «  you    are    the    ftouteft,    fine 
'  enough;     for    you    have    1  orne  the 

*  blows.' — '  Is  it  not  enough  for  me,' 
anfwered  Don  Quixote, '  that  my  enemy 

*  is  fied  ?    Js  not  that  a  plain  demon - 
«   Oration  that  he  durft  not  ftand  me  ? 
4  But  let  Ilia,  go  for  the  prefent:   I  ihall 
'  meet  with  him  anothertime,  and  make 

*  him  finifh  the  combat  we  have  begun. 
'  The  \\Q\i\  of  it  is,  that  I  feel  mylelf 

*  bruifed  all  over  with  a  dreadful  blow 
'   he  beftowed  on  me  with  his  club,  and 
'  I  am  hardly  able  to  breathe.' — '  By 
'  my  faith  it  was  no  club  he  had  in  his 

*  hand,'    replied   the   fquire;    *  but  a 

*  damned  fling,  with  which  he  thnw 

*  the  two  ftones  that  have  put  you  in 
'  this  precious   fituation!' — '   Support 
'  me,  my  fun,'  (aid  Don  Qmxote,  when 
he  was  got  up;   *  let  us  go  into  that 

*  caftle  to  left  ourfelvts,  and  to  let  free 

*  all  tiie  knights  and  l.^lu  s  that  have 
'  been  enchanted   there  foj-    fo   many 
«  ages.'     Whilft  he  fpoke,  he  moved 
towaid$    the   cottage,    leaning   on  his 
l^uiie,  who  had  enough  to  do  to  fup- 


*  Briflis'-inr-*,  wl-icfi  fignifics  Bridle  of  Cold,  is  the  name  given  to  Orlando  Furiofo's 
borie,  i:i  tiie  poem  r 

port 
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port  Vum  and  his  armour:  but  when  he 
«.•  une  to  the  door,  he  (topped  fhort,  and, 
ieemin"1  to  he  mightily  aftonifhed,  cried 
0,,t  —  <°What5s  it  I  Ice?  I  find  nothing 
«  here  hut  a  poor  cottage!  The  mag- 
<  nifuent  paLce,  which  but  now  np- 
t'a-ed  to  me,  is  vdnifhed!'  —  «  As 


tor  my  pirt,'  quoth  Sancho,  '  I  am 
n^t  deceived  in  the  leaft  ;  for,  from 
firft  to  latt,  this  cottage  feemed  to 
me  no  more  than  a  cottage;  and  I  am 
glad  that  once  in  your  life  yen  will 
grant  you  took  a  pig  for  a  dog/  —  '  I 
grant  nothing,'  replied  Don  Quixote; 
every  man  fees  after  his  own  man- 
ner. It  is  no  wonder  that  you,  who 
are  but  a  peafant,  can  fee  things  but 
like  a  peafant  ;  but  I,  who  am  knight- 
ed, and  confequently  fee  things  as 
they  really  are,  have  caufe  to  be  fur- 
prized  at  finding  nothing  here  but  a 
little  hut.'  —  *  Sir/  quoth  Sancho, 
I  am  of  opinion  it  is  better  for  us  to 

fo  into  the  cottage  to  reft  us,  than  to 
and  here  arguing  whether  I  ought 
to  fee  like  a  peafant  or  like  a  knight; 
and  when  we  ar;e  there,  we  may  eat 
of  the  melons,  if  we  pleafe,  fince  they 
are  in  our  power/  —  '  I  confent,  my 
friend,'  an  fwered  Don  Qujxote;  'for 
I  am  forely  bruifed,  and  it  is  my 
courage  that  fupports  me  more  than 
my  ftrengtli/ 

Thus  faying,  they  went  into  the  cot- 
tage; and  Sancho,    having  felted   his 
niafter  in  a  wicker-chair  in  the  eafieft 
pofture   he  was   able,    went  and   un- 
bridled Rozinante,  and  took  off  Dap- 
pie's  pannel;  and,  leaving  the  twobeails 
to  range  at  difcretion  in  the  melon- 
ground,  returned  to  his  matter,  bring- 
ing the  portmanteau  and  pannel  on  his 
back,   and  Rozinante's  bridle  in    his 
hand.     '.Ah,  Sancho!'  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote to  him,  *  I  do  not  wonder  now  that 
I  find  neither  knight  ncr  ladies  here: 
I  fee  into  the  myftery;  I  have  difco- 
vered  the  deception.  That  malignant 
Moorifh  enchanter  whom  I  told  you 
of,  ten  thoufand  times  more  crafty 
than  Atlas  the  magician,  knowing 
that  all  his  conjuration  could  not  de- 
fend the  Count  of  Angiers  againft  my 
prowefs,  nor  exclude  me  from   his 
magnificent  caftle,  what  has  he  done 
to  difappoint  me?    He   has  carried 
away  the  Paladin,  and   tranfported 
him  and  his  caftle,  by  the  hands  of  his 
Familiar  devils,    to   the  top  of  the 
mountain  of  Armenia,  near 


Noili's  Ark;  and  has  left  nothing 
here  but  a  wi  etched  hut  to  deceive 
our  eyes  and  understandings.  But  t 
am  not  fo  eafily  impofed  upon:  for, 
as  foon  as  ever  I  have  won  the  prize 
at  the  tilting,  we  will  go  into  Ar- 
menia; we  will  clamber  up  even  to 
the  fummit  of  that  high  mountain; 
we  will  beliege  the  enchanter's  caftle; 
and  when  we  have  made  ourfelves 
mafters  of  it  by  killing  Orlando,  we 
will  fet  free  the  great  Cham  of  Tar- 
tary,  the  two  princefTes  his  daughters, 
his  baftard,  his  uncie,  and  his  fifter, 
whom  the  falfe  necromancer  keeps 
there  enchanted/— '  Aye,  Sir!'  quoth 

the  fquire,  '  buf  if  that  Orlando  Fu- 
riofo  guards  the  caftle  gate  with  his 
ftaff  that  has  a  fpear  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  his  devilifh  fling,  I  declare  to  you 
I  will  not  come  within  an  hundred 
leagues  of  him.'— •'  Let  not  that 
trouble  you/  replied  Don  Quixote; 
I  will  take  care  that  he  fliall  not  hurt 
you  ;  and,  to  do  you  honour,  it  is  my 
will  that  you  kill  him,  by  running  a 
long  pin  into  the  fole  of  his  foot 
when  I  have  him  under  me.' — *  Then; 
you  muftbe  fure,'  quoth  Sancho,  'to 
hold  him  fo  fa  ft  that  he  can  ftir  nei- 
ther hand  nor  foot.'—'  I  will  grafp 
him  fo  hard,'  faid  the  knight,  •  that 
he  lhall  not  be  able  to  breathe.'—*  If 
fo,'  anfwered  the  fquire,  '  we  (hall 
be  very  unlucky  if  we  do  not  compafs 
our  defign.  By  Jove,  I  will  clap  my 
four  fingers  and  my  thumb  to  it,  and 
I'll  thruft  the  pin  up  to  his  guts| 
But,  Sir,'  continued  he,  «  I  have  4 
thought  juft  come  into  my  head :  I 
would  fain  know  why  that  MooriiU 
necromancer  enchanted  the  baftard  of 
Tartary?' — «  Why?'  replied  Don 

Quixote,  *  I  will  tell  you;  for  I  know 
all  the  fequel  of  the  ftory.  The  en- 
chanter fell  in  love  with  the  great 
Cham  of  Tartary's  younger  daugh- 
ter: that  princefs,  who  was  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  fun,  was  called  G uenjpea. 
She  was  thought  to  be  daughter  to 
Charlemaigne;  and  there  was  reafon 
to  believe  it:  f  r  that  prince,  in  his 
younger  days,  going  abroad  to  feelc 
adventures,  like  a  knight  errant  as 
he  was,  the  great  Cham's  wife  feeing 
him,  fell  in  lovej  and  the  hi  ftory  tells 
us  that  the  matchlefs  Guenipea  was 
the  fruit  of  their  tender  affections. 
However  it  was,  the  Moorifh  en- 
chanter ufed  all  the  methods  gene. 
F  «  Iallv 
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rally  pracYifed  by  lovers  topleafe  their 
miftrtffes,  to  gain  that  pnncefs's  af- 
fe&ionj  but  Guenipcn,  who  hated 
him  mortally  becaufe  he  was  red- 
haired,  made  fuch  harm  returns  to 
his  courtfhip,  that  the  Moor,  defpair- 
ing  ever  to  gain  her  love  by  his  ad- 
dreffes,  had  recourfe  to  the  iecrets  of 
his  art:  but  enchantments,  as  you 
well  know,  having  no  power  over  the 
affe&ions,  and  the  princefs  requiting 
all  his  love  with  hatred,  he  refolved 
toftealherandall  her  family.  To  that 
end,  he  caufed  his  demons  in  one 
night  to  build  the  palace  you  faw  but 
a  moment  ago  in  this  melon  field, 
and  in  it  he  fhut  up  the  great  Cham 
and  his  family.  But  you  will  afk, 
and  it  will  be  an  ingenious  queftion, 
what  reafon  the  enchanter  had  to 
build  a  caftle  upon  fuch  a  great  roadj 
for  I  agree  with  you,  that  magicians 
generally  feat  them  in  defarts,  on  the 
top  of  ibme  fteep  rock  in  the  midft  of 
the  fea,  or  in  the  moft  fecret  part  of 
a  clo(e  foreft:  t  will  inform  you, 
therefore,  what  private  motives  in- 
fluenced the  Moor  on  this  occasion. 
His  intention  being  to  humour  the 
Princefs  Guenipea,  and  to  make  her 
confinement  as  eafy  as  poflible,  he 
caufed  the  caftle  to  be  built  in  this 
field,  well  knowing  the  princefs  was 
fuch  a  lover  of  melons,  that  (lie  could 
not  live  without  them  :  in  fiiort,  San- 
cho,  Guenipea  is  paflionately  fond  of 
them}  and  I  think  I  have  read  that 
her  ftars  feem  to  foretel  me  mall  die 
of  a  furfeit  of  melons.' — '  Lord,  how 
I  pity  Guenipea !'  cried  Sancho,  '  for 
being  now  cooped  up  on  that  high 
mountain  of  vermin;  where,  I  fancy, 
there  are  no  more  melons  than  in  the 
pond  of  Tobofo.  But,  Sir,  now  you 
talk  of  the  melons,  let  us  tafte  a  little 
of  thofe  that  grow  in  this  ground. 
Since  you  have  gained  the  field  of 
battle,  we  had  as  good  reap  the  fruit 
of  our  victory.'  Having  fo  faid,  he 
tventand  gathered  two  melons,  which 
he  chofe  by  making  an  incifion  in  them; 
nnd  returned  with  a  jo)ful  heart  and 
fmiling  countenance.  He  gave  his 
mafter  fome  dices  of  them,  who  eat 
Very  little  j  for  his  part,  he  laid  about 
him  as  faft  as  he  could  fwallow  :  but 
in  the  height  of  his  jollity  the  Count  of 
Ar.gicn  returned  with  three  lufty  fel- 
of  the  townj  and  feeing  Kczi- 


nante  and  Dapple  living  at  di 
in  the  melon -ground,  breaking  the 
hedges,  eating  fome  of  the  melons, 
and  trampling  on  the  reft,  they  rufhed 
into  the  cottage,  cuifing  and  Iwearing, 
and  prefently  rang  a  dilmal  pen!  of 
baftinadoes  upon  the  bones  of  our  ad- 
venturers. Don  Quixote,  who  had  un- 
fortunately taken  off  his  head  piece,  to 
be  the  more  at  eafe,  received,  among  the 
reft,  fuch  a  knock  on  the  fcull,  as 
brought  him  fenfelefs  to  the  ground. 
A  ftill  forer  portion  of  cudgelling  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  fquire;  who,  having 
no  armour  to  break  the  fury  of  the 
blows,  loft  nothing  of  the  good-will 
with  which  they  were  laid  on.  This 
fharp  piece  of  fcrvice  being  over,  the 
Paladin  and  his  companions,  not  at  all 
concerned  for  the  wounded  men,  whom 
they  left  fptechlefs  in  the  hovel,  return- 
ed to  Ateca;  taking  Rozinante  and 
Dapple  along  with  them,  in  fatisfaftion 
for  the  damage  that  had  been  done  in 
the  melon-field. 


CHAP.     IX. 

OF  THE  GREAT  SORROW  AND  AF- 
FLICTION DON  Q^UIXOTE  ANI» 
SANCHO  ENDXJRED  FOR  THE  LOS« 
OF  ROZINANTE  AND  DAPPLE  — 
AND  HOW  THEY  WERE  ENTER- 
TAINED BY  MASTER  VALENTIN, 
A  CANON  OF  ATECA. 

ALL  this  while  Don  Quixote  and 
his  fquire  lay  entranced  on  the 
ground.     At  length  Sancho  coming  to 
himfelf*,    and  feeling   his  bones    ache 
with  the  bruifes  he  had  received,  cried 
out  in  an  angry,  whining  tone—'  Well, 
Sir    Lovelefs,    or    rather    Brainlefs 
Knight,  will  you  believe  me  another 
time  ?  I  have  advifed  you,  over  and 
over  again,  to  go  about  yourbufinefa 
and  wrong  nobody;  and  I  could  never 
prevail  upon  your  dogged  difpofition. 
Chew  now  upon  thefe  apples  of  af- 
fliction; and  God  grant  that  half  a 
fcore  more  of  thofe  Jews  you  talked 
of  do  not  come  to   make  an  end  of 
us  if  we  ftay  here  any  longer.     Lift 
up   your  head  a  little,  if  you  can, 
brave  knight!  and  you'll  find  it  fo  full 
of  bunchts,    that  you'll   have  more 
reafcn  th;:n  ever  to  call  yourfelf  the 
Knight  of  tiic  Sorrowful  AfpecV 
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Don  Quncote,  atthefe  words,  raifed  his 
head,  and  exclaimed,  «  King  Sancho! 
4  King  Sancho*!  you  cannot,  however, 

*  fay  that  I  did  not  forewarn  you  a  trai- 
4  tor  would  come  out  of  Zamora  dur- 
<  ing  the  fiege,  to  furprize  you.' — '  A 
**  curfe  on  thefpiritof  antichrift!'  cried 
Sancho  in  a  rage;  «  our  fouls  are  juft 

*  ready  to  (kip  out  of  our  mouths,  and 

*  you  are  muttering  the  ftory  of  King 
4  Sancho!    You   had  better   fing   the 

*  Swan's  Hymn-j-,  methinks.    For  St. 

*  Apollonia's  fake,  let  us  go  home  and 
'  look  out  for  a  lurgeon  to  philter  our 
4  bodies  all  over!' — '  You  muft  un- 
4  derlland,  Sancho,'  replied  Don  Qujx- 
ote,  '  that  the  traitor  who  has  brought 

*  me  into  this   condition  is  the  perfi- 

*  dious  Bellido  d'OlfosJ,  the  lawful 

*  fon   of  Oifos    de  Beihdo.' — *   The 
4  phgue  confound  him,  and  all  his  race 
'  to  the  feventh  generation!'  faid  the 
fquire.     *  Hade  away  to  Zamora,'  con- 
tinued the  knight;  '  and  when  you  are 
4  near  the  city,  you  will  difcover  at  a 
'  di'.tance  the  good  old  man  Arias  Gon- 
4  zalez,  (landing  betwixt  two  battle- 
4  ments;  in  whofe  prefence  you   (hall 

*  change  your  name,  and  take  that  of 

*  Don  Diego  de  Lara  §  :   then  uttering 
'  the  fame  words  that  Don  Bermudo's 
4  fon  made  ufe  of,  you  (hall  charge  with 
4  treafon,  and  mall  challenge,  all  the 
4  knights,  fquires,  women,  and  chil- 
4  dren;  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  town. 
4  Then  (hall  you  kill  all  the  fons  of 

*  Arias  Gonzalez,  and  of  Peter  Arias/ 
— «  BleiTed   Virgin,    and   Mother   of 
'  God  !'  cried   Sancho,  *  we  are  in  a 

*  fine  condition,  I  warrant  you  !   Here 
4  have  four   great  over- grown   hang- 
4  dogs  of  melon  keepers,  been  pounding 

*  me  to  a  mummy  with  their  cudgels, 

*  and  you  would  have  me  goto  Za- 
4  mora,  to  renounce  my  baptifm,  and 
4  to  challenge  all  the  town,  that   an 

*  hundred  thoufand  millions  of  men 
4  may  come  out  of  the  city  and  devour 

*  me  with  a  grain  of  fait.     It  is  better 
'  for  us  to  rife,  if  we  are  able,  and  go 
4  get  ourfelves  drefled  in  thenext  town.' 
This  faid,  exerting  the  feeble  remains 
of  his  itrength,  he  raifed  himfelf  from 


the  ground;  and  Don  Quixote,  taking 
his  hand,  with  much  difficulty  did  the 
like.     But  when,  upon  their  quitting 
the  hut,  they  caft  their  eyes  round  the 
melon  field,  without  being  able  to  def. 
cry  either  Dapple  or  Rozinante,  then 
was  it  that  they  perceived,  in  it's  full 
extent,  the  implacable  enmity  of  the 
Moori(h  enchanter.     Don  Qinxote  was 
grieved  to  his  foul;  and  Sancho,  yet 
more  impatient  than  his  matter,  was; 
nearly  befide  himfelf.    '  Alas,  my  dear 
'  Dapple!'  quoth  he,  blubbering  mod 
bitterly,  *  we  have  been  too  foon  part- 
ed 1  Oh,  my  afs,  the  delight  of  my 
foul,  the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  the 
charming  object   of  my   thoughts  ! 
Who  are  tire  robbers  that  unmercifully 
drove  you  away  ?  you,  who  for  your 
long  tars  might  be  dean  of  the  afTes  I 
We  two  underftood  one  another,  like 
two  fofter- brothers  !  When  I  carried 
your  barley  into  the  (table,  you  made 
as  harmonious  mufick  as  the  barber 
does  when  he  goes  at  night  to  play  on 
hisguittar  and  fing  under  Joan's  win- 
dow.'— '  Friend  Sancho,'  quoth  Don 
Qu,ixote,  '  what  does  it  avail  you  thus 
to  torment  yourfelf  ?  Have  not  I  loft  the 
heft  horfe  in  the  world?' — 4  Body  o* 
me  !'  replied  Sancho  fourly,  « I  do  not 
forbid  you  to  lament  your  horfe;  let 
me  bewail  my  afs,  then!' — '  I  tell 
you  once  more,  my  fon/  anfwered 
)on  Qujxote,  *  you  ought  to  take  com- 
fort after  this  loft,  though  he  were 
lineally  defcended  even  from  the  afs 
of  Balaam.  It  is  a  weaknefs  to  be  in- 
confolable  for  lofles.     If  rhey  are  ir- 
reparable, reafon  mould  make  us  bear 
them  with  refolution.     If  they  may 
be  repaired,  why  mould  we  let  for- 
row  overwhelm  us  ?  I  will  make  ftricl: 
fearch  after  Rozinante  and  Dapplej 
and  if  it  does  not  fucceed,  we  have 
ftill  our  portmanteau  to  relieve  us. 
We'll  buy  another  horfe,  and  another 
afs;    and  thus  we'll  difappoint  the 
magician,  who  thought  he  mould  pre» 
vent  my  appearing  at  the  tilting  at 
Saragofla,  by   caufing  my  horfe   to 
be  (lolen.     In   the  meanwhile,  you 
muft  carry  the  portmanteau  and  the 


*  Sancho  the  Flrft,  King  of  Caftile,  was  murdered  at  the  fiege  of  Zamora,  byavillam 
who  pretended  to  defertto  him  from  that  place. 

•J-  The  fwan  is  faid  by  the  poets  to  fing  juft  before  it's  death. 

j  Bellido  d'Olfos  is  the  traitor  who  killed  King  Sancho  at  Zamora. 

^  An  old  romantick  ftory  in  ballads,  that  ;his  Lara  challenged  all  the  city  of  Zamora 
far  die  murder  of  King  Sancho, 

Fa  «  pannel 
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*  pannel  on  your  back,  as  far  as  that 

•  town,  where  we  will  reft  ouiTclves.' 
The  hope  Sancho   conceived    that  he 
fhould  once  more  obtain  fight  of  h;s 
dear    Dapple,     mitigated    his   tiilnila- 
tion;  and,  though  his  body  was  hruilcd 
all  over,  he  took   up   the  pannel   and 
portmanteau,  conniving  it  To  that  the 
crupper  of  the  pannel  hung  over  his 
inouth 

As  foon  as  they  entered  Ateca,  a 
crowd  of  boys  and  idle  people  gathered 
round  them,  and  attended  them  (limit- 
ing to  the  great  fquare.     The    magi- 
ftrates,  and  Torre  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,    were   walking  there   at    that 
time.     They  wereaftomihedto  fee  Don 
Qinxote   in  that  uneafy  equipage,  and 
his  (quire  laden   with   the  pannel,  the 
crupper  of  which  bridled  up  his  nofe. 
The  icene  feeming  at  once  both  comi- 
cal and  ferious,  they  knew  not  whether 
to  laugh  at,  orcommiferate  them.    But 
Don    Quixote  finding   himfelf   in   the 
rnidft    of  fuch  a   numerous    aflVm'oly, 
which  feemed  not  to  have  eyes  enough 
to  gaze  on  him;   and  being  moved  with 
a  juft  refentment  againft  the  ravifhers  of 
Rozinante,  addrefled  the    audience  as 
follows,    particularly    fixing  his   eyes 
on    the    magiftrates  and  churchmen— 
'  Are  not  you  afhamed,  gentlemen,' 
cried  he,  '  to  allow  of  robbers  among 
you;  who,  to  pleafe  my  enemy  tho 
Moorifh  enchanter,  have  by  furprize 
deprived    me    of    my    indefatigable 
courfer,  and  my  fquire  of  his  excel- 
lent tteed  !  Order  wh  it  has  been  ftolen 
from  us  to  be  reftored  immediately; 
and  let  thole  audacious   perfons  who 
-have  wounded  us,  becaufe  they  catch- 
td  us  on  foot  and  defencelels,  be  de- 
livered up  to  us  on  difcretion  :  other- 
wift  I  muft  look  upon  you  all  as  trai- 
tors, or  as  accefTary  to  treafon;  and 
as  fuch  I  defy  and  challenge  you  all, 
t:thcr  man  to  man,  or  all  of  you  at 
c-r.ce,  againll  me  fingly!'    This  ex- 
travagant harangue  diei  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  laughter  of  ihe  audience}  and 
one  of  the  churchmen,  taking  i'ome  of 
the  others  afulc,  fi;d  to  them — *  Gen- 
:;•(.'  pei  fun - 

:  ult  be  the  very  Don  Qujxote  de 

.  incha,   wh  w^  have 

read  for  our   divtilion.     You 

.  lee  i  am  not  millakcn.'     Thus 

fayirg,  he  went  up    to  Don  Quixote, 

and    accofted    him    as    follows — '   Sir 

'Knight -errant,  (for  by  your  noble 


'  mien,  and  by  your  armour,  we 

*  you  are  pf  that  order)  art  not  you,  I 
1  pray,   that  incomparable  knight  of 

*  L;i  Mancha,    whole  unhcnr<l  -of  ex- 
'  pioits  refi'Uiu!  in  all  parts  ?  In  a  word, 
1  are   rot  you  ihe   heroick  Don  Quix- 

*  ote? — «  Yes,  lam  he,'  replied   the 
k"ight  very  gi  lively;   '  an  !  1  will  ir.akc 

*  tlu.fe  vill  <ins  who  have  ftolen  Rozi- 
'   name,   fully  fenfible  that  their  bafe 
'  contrivances  again  ft  me  wili  not  be  to- 

*  lerated  !' — '  Good  Sir  Don  Quixote,' 
anfwered  the  canon,  *  we  have  here  too 

*  great  a  veneration  for  knights-errant, 
'  and  efpecially  for  you,  to  fuffer  you 
'  to  be  wronged    in  the  fmalleft  parti- 
4  cular.     We  will  do  you  juftice  for 
'  the  injury  you    have   received;  and 

*  will  not  only  take  c-are  that  what  you 
'  have  loft  /hall  he  reftored;  but  if  you 
'  know    the    men    that    have    abufed 
'  you,    aflure   yourfclf  we  will    caufe 
'  them  to  be  moft  feverely  punifhed.* 
— '   As   for  him  that  I  fought  with,* 
laid  Don  Qiiixote,  *  I  know  well  enough 

*  where  he  is;  and   he  (hall  foon  hear 
'   from  me.   But.  the  villain  that  wound- 

*  ed    me    treacherouily     was    Bellido 
'  d'Olfos.' — '  No,  no!"  cried  Sancho 
interrupting  him,  and  putting  afidc;  the 
crupper  which  (topped  his  mouth;  '  hear 

*  me,    gentlemen !    He    that   knocked 
'  down  my  mailer,  with  a  (tone  caftout 

*  or'n  fling,  is  anarchknavethat  guards 

*  a  field  of  melons  hard  by  here.     A 
'  brawny-backed  fellow,  who  fquints, 
'  and  has  turn-up  whiikers.     Itisthat 

*  dog,  whom  Heaven  confound  !   who 

*  came  with  <  tl.er  madmen  and  br  tt  all 
<  onr  bones  to  a  jelly;  and  when  they 
'   had  mauled  us  to  death,  carried  away 
'  Rozinante  and    my   afs,  God  kir-ws 

*  whither!'     Mafter  Valentin  (for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  canon  who  fpoke 
to  them)  being  naturally  very  charita- 
ble, and  believing  Don  Qmxote  ftood 
in  need  of  I'ome  ic'iicf,  faid  to  h.hi — . 
'   Sir  Knight,  :*11  that  has  bten  Holer* 
'  from   you   fliail   be  reftored:    in  the 
'  mean  time,  II  >,  do  me  the 
'   honour  to   rcp-iir  to  my  houfe  with 
1   your  fquiie."    Sancho  prt-fTed  I 

(t'.j-  10  accept  of  the  offer,  and  ."• 
Valentin  carried  them  home. 

'J  hefiift  thiiij;  -h..t  the  good  church- 
man did,  was  to  fend  tor  the  furgeon 
of  the  town  to  learch  the 
knight  had  received  in  his  head,  which 
fortunately  did  not  prove  dangerous. 
Whilit  the  furgton  was  inakirg  fon.c 

lint, 
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lint,  and  taking  out  his  implements  for 
the  full  drefung,  Don  Quixote  looking 
earnestly  upon  him,  laid — '  In   truth, 
Mailer  Elizahet*,  my  dear  friend, 
I  am  overjoyed   that  I   am  this  day 
falun  into  your  fkilful  hands;  for  I 
remember   to   have   read,    that   you 
know  how  to  apply   fuch  fovereign 
medicines  to  the  wc/unds  of  knights  - 
errant,  that  Averroes,  Avicen,  and 
Galen,  were  fcaree  worthy  to  be  your 
apprentices.     But  I  pray  you,  tell 
me  whether  my  wounds  are  mortal  ? 
for   if   they   are,  I    cannot,    by    the 
laws   of  chivalry,    confent   to   their 
being  dreffcd  till  I  have  had  full  re- 
venge foi Bellido's  treachery.'     The 
furgeon,  not  knowing  what  anfwer  to 
make  to  this  nonfenfe,    looked    upon 
Matter  Valentin;  who,  on  his  fide,  was 
hardly  lefsaftjnilhed.     Fearing,  how- 
ever, that  100  much  talking  and  ear- 
neftnefs  might  throw  Don  Quixote  into 
a  fever,  and  render  his  wound  danger- 
ous,   he   continued    drefiing    without 
fpeaking  a  word;   except  aflurirtg  him 
that  in  a   few  days  he  would  be  per- 
fectly recovered.     After  the  drelTing, 
the  canon  fent  every  peribn  out  of  the 
apartment,  leaving  Don  Qvnxoteto  re- 
pofe  himfelf  on  a  very  good  bed.     San- 
cho,  who  held  the  candle  during   the 
operation,  and  had  not  fpoken  a  word 
the  whole  time,  was  hunting  to  make 
amends  for  i'uch  a  long  lilence.  by  let- 
ting his  tongue  at  liberty  again.     No 
fooner,    therefore,    was  he  out  of  the 
room,  but  he  faid  to  Mailer  Valentin — 
By  my  faith,  Matter  Licentiate,  my 
ribs    fmart  cruelly.      That  Bellido, 
fince  it  mutt  be  Beliido,  was  no  kinder 
to  me  than  to  my  matter;  he  has  left 
no  part  found  about  me  but  my  fto- 
mach:    and,  by  the  Lord,    had    he 
fpoiled  that,  as  he  has  done  all  other 
parts  of  me,  I   mould  wifh  all  the 
Bellidos   in   the  world  at  the  devil! 
And  therefore  I  beg  of  you,  Mailer 
Licentiate,    that  you  will  order  the 
cloth  to  be  laid  immediately,  that  I 
may  exercife  my  jaws  a  liitle;  for  I 
have  more  need  of  th  tt  at  prefentthan 
of  picking  my  teeth.' — '  But,  friend,' 


quoth  the  canon,  '  we  muft  fee  whether 
you    are    not  wounded   ullb,    before 
Mafter  'EliZabet  is  gone:    you  heed 
only  fpeak,  and   he'll  make  two  in- 
cifions  for  one/ — *   Oh,  by  my  con- 
fcience,  I  have  done  with  him  !'  an- 
wered  the  fquire;  '  all  thefe  furgeons 
wiuh   for   nothing   but   wounds  and 
fores.      Let  them  alone,    they   will 
thruft    their   lancet   into  your    head 
without  any  ceremony,  as  if  it  were 
to  pull  maggots  out.     God  be  praiied 
I  am  not  wounded;  and  I  can  better 
be  without  lint  this  bout,  than  with- 
out bread  and  liquor.'     The  canon, 
upon  this,  ordered   him  fome  fupper; 
and,  having  fent  out  to  enquire  after  the 
pretended  Bellido  and  his  companions, 
who  were  eaiily  .found,  procured   the 
reiteration  of  Rozinante  and  Dapple. 
Sancho  feeing  them,  ran  haftily  out  of 
the  porch  where  he  was  at  fupper,  and 
coming  up  to   his  afs,  embraced  him 
with  ail   the  tendernefs  of  a  lover  to 
his    miftrefs.      '    Welcome,    my   dear 

*  Dapple!'    cried   he.     '  1    wilh  you 

*  joy  !    Tell  me,  how  have  you   been 
'  ufed  during  my  abfence?'  Has  that 
'  great  ill  lookingfellowOrlandogiven 
'  thee  ftraw  and  barley  enough  to  tnum- 

*  ble?  Oh,  the  drunken  dog!   Oh,  the 

*  fplay-footed  rogue!  May  it  pleafe  St. 
'  Nicolma,  my  godmother's  patronefs, 

*  that  I  may  fee  him  hanged  an  hun- 
'  dred  years  hence.'     Valentin  feeing 
Sancho  fo  joyful  at  the  recovery  of  his 
afs;faid  tohimfmiling — 'Mailer  Squire, 

*  though   you   had  loft  your  afs,  you 
'  ought  not  to  defpair;  for  I  wot>h!  have 
'  presented  you  with  a  delicate  (he  afs 

*  worth  at  Icait  as  much,   if  not  more 

*  than  he  is.' — •  Thatcannor  be,  Ma- 

*  fter  Licentiate,'    replied   the  {quire: 
'   my  Dapple   is  worth  his  weight  in 
'  §°'^j  and  we  were  made  for  one  ano- 
'  ther.     I   underltand  him   by   half  a 
'  word,  as   well   as  if  I  had  begotten 
'  him.     I  know  whether  he  aiks  for 
'  barley,  or  whether  he  would  be  car- 

*  ried  to  water.     In  Ihort,  I  can  lay  no 
'  more,  but  that  I  Know  ;>im  better  than 
«  you   do  your  father.' — «  Then   you 
«   undci  ftand  the  language  of  the  afles/ 


*  Mailer  Elizabet  is  a  very  Ikilful  furgeon  belonging  to  the  Lady  Grafinda:  by  her  he  is 
deputed  to  attend  upon  Amaois  de  Gaule,  who  at  that  t:me  travelled  under  the  title  ot  the 
Kijight  of  the  Green  Sword.  Soon  art<:r,  be'u.gcaft  away  upon  the  Dev'l  s  Ifland,  Amadig 
(lays  a  heiliih  monfter,  •  amed  Endiiagus;  (not  unlike  the  dragon  conquered  by  Spenfer's 
Red  L  r  .Is  knight)  and  is  healed  ot"  the  wounds  received  in  that  combat,  which  were  many 
*ttd  dangerous,  by  Mailer  Eiizabec,  Araadis  de  Gaule,  Book  3.  Chapters  9  and  jo." 

faid 
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faid  Valentin.  '  As  well  as  any  licen- 
4  tiate/  anfwe'red  Sancho:  *  there  is 
«  not  a  fyilable  dcapes  me.' 

CHAP.     X. 

OTTHE  PLEASANT  DISCOURSE  DON 
QJJIXOTE  HELD  WITH  MASTER 
VALENTIN,  AND  TWO  OTHER 
CANONS;  AND  WHAT  HE  SAID 
WHEN  THEY  SHEWED  HIM  THE 
TIRST  PART  OF  HIS  HISTORY. 


WHILE  Sancho  was  gone  from 
the  clergyman  to  carry  Rozi- 
nante  and  Dapple  to  the  ftable,  two 
canons  of  the  great  church  came  to  vi- 
fit  their  brother  Valentin.     They  alkcd 
fcim  how  he  liked  his  two  guefts.   '  As 
well  as  can  be/  replied  Valentin;   *  I 
canafTureyou  I  have  now  in  my  houfe 
a    princely,  paftime.     Don    Quixote 
really  feems  to  me  as  mad  as  the  hif- 
torian  has  reprefented  him;  and  for 
Sancho,  though  he  has  his  fenfes,  his 
fimplicity  isfuch  that  I  do  not  wonder 
he  confents  to  allhis  mafter's  chimeras. 
If  you  haveamind  to  be  diverted, come 
and  dine  with  me  to-morrow.     The 
knight  refts  at  prefent,  and  it  would 
be  barbarous  to  difturb  him.'     The 
canons  accepted  of  the  invitation;  and, 
as  they  were  taking  leave  of  their  bro- 
ther, Sancho  returned  from  the  ftable. 
Valentin  (topped  him;  and,  having  fet 
his  tongue  going  upon  his  mafter's  af- 
fairs, the  hor.eft  fquire,  who  df- fired  no 
tetter  than  to  hav-e  an  audience,  ac- 
quainted the  canons,  that  Don  Qujxote, 
no  longer  able  to  bear  Dulcinea's  fcorn, 
had  changed  his  name  of  theKnight  of 
the  Sorrowful  Afpeft,  for  that  of  the 
JLovelefs  Knight ;  and  that,  under  this 
appellation,    he    was   going  to   exert 
lis  dexterity  and  valour  at  the  tilting 
at  SaragofTa  :  in   fljort,  he  told  them 
whatsoever  he  could   recolle6l  of  his 
maftor's  exploits  and  adventures.    The 
canons  were  ready  to  expire  with  laugh- 
ter at  every   turn;  for   Sancho's    itile 
was  no  lels  (ii verting  than  the  follies 
he  related.    When  they  had  heard  him, 
they  went  home;  not  queftioning  but 
they  mould  have  good  fport  the  next 
day.     After  they  were  gone,  Valentin 
entered  Don  Quixote's  room  very  foft- 
ly;  intending,    if    he  was  awake,   to 
make  him  eat  a  few  new-laid  eggs,  and 
drink  a  glafs  of  wine;  but,  whether 


nature,  being  exhaufted  by  heating  and 
fatigue,  required  reft;  or  whether  the 
bed  of  a  canon  pofit/Iud  in  lome  i 
liar  degree  the  powers  of  fomnolenry; 
he  found  the  knight  in  fo  profound  a 
fleep,  that  he  left  him  till  the  next 
morning;  when  Don  Quixote  aroie, 
greatly  refreftied  and  invigorated. 

The  canons  did  not  fail  coming  the 
next  day  to  dine  with  Valentin  ;  and 
when  they  were  all  feated  at  table,  they 
bee, an  to  diicourfe  of  knight  errantry. 
*  It  were  happy  for  us,'  faid  one  of 
the    canons,     '    if    there    were    more 
knights-errant  at  this  time  amongft 
us;  for  the  world  is  much  more  de- 
praved than  it  was  in  the  days   of 
Amadis  de  Gaule :  and,  though  there 
were  as  many  knights  in   Spain  as 
there  are  gnats,  God  forgive  me!  J 
believe  they  would  all  find  employ- 
ment enough.  Injuftice  reigns  every- 
where, fal/hood  prevails,  and  unre- 
dreffed  wrongs  are  infinite.     In  one 
place  detraction  fullies  honour,  and 
deftroys  reputation ;  in  another,  or- 
phans are  crying  for  affiftance:   and 
I  will  forfeit  my  prebendal  dignity  if 
there  be  any  thing  more  fiequent  than 
forfaken   damfels.'  —  *   It   is   true,' 
uoth  Don  Quixote,  '  that,  to  the  ihame 
of  this  age7  knight-errantry  is  neg- 
lefted;   but  it  mail  not  be  my  fault 
if  that  facred   order  be  not  fpeedily 
revived;  and  if  all  men,  whole  cou- 
rage and  virtue  render  them  worthy, 
would  follow  my  example,  we  mould 
foon  fee  jviftice  done  tothofe  orphans 
and  damiVls  you  fpeak  of.' — '  Aye,  if 
they   would   follow  your  example,'* 
nfwered  the  canon;  '  but  there's  the/ 
point.     Pray,  where   will  you   find 
men  fit  to  encounter  giants  as  tall  as 
wind-mills t     men    bold  enough  tQ 
charge  a  whole  army  as  if  it  were  but 
a  flock  of  flieep!  Believe  me,  worthy 
Don  Quixote,  your  actions  will  be, 
admired;  but  I  much  queftion  whe- 
ther any  body    will   imitate   them.* 
Sancho,  who  waited  at  table,  and  now 
and  then  drawing  near  the  fide-board, 
took  a  good   draught  by  ftealth;  and 
another  time,  carrying  t  ft'  the  difties 
that  were  ferved  up,  fuffered  nothing 
to  return  to  the  kitchen  without  tafting 
it;  hearing  now  his  mafter's  exploits  dif- 
courfed  of,  foon  put  in  for  a  (hare  of 
the  converfation.  '  Mafter  Licentiate,* 
quoth  he,  interrupting  the  canon,  'you 
'  have  forgot  the  beft  of  the  ftory.    Is 

«  the 
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*  the  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills  but 
«  a  trifle,  d'ye  think?  Hang  me,  if  I 
«  do  not  fancy  I  ftill  hear  that  con- 
«  founded  noife,  which  made  my  guts 
«  wamble  in  my  belly!  Faith  and  troth, 
«  I  found,  that  bout,  that  my  mother's 
«  fon   was  in   quake-breech   fear'.' — 

*  And  you  made  your  mafter  fmell  it,' 
replied  Valentin,  fmiling.     *  I  don't 

*  deny  it,1  anfwered  the  fquire ;    *  but 

<  you  know  very  well,  Mailer  Valentin, 
'  that,  when  nature  will  work,  there  is 
«  no  bidding  herftay:    the  fhot  muft 
«  fly,  or  the  gun  fplit.'     The  canons 
burft  out  a  laughing;  and  he  who  had 
been  filent  before,  faid — <  For  my  part, 
'  I  admire  the  penance  Don  Quixote 

*  underwent  in  Sierra  Morena  *  in  imi- 

<  tation  of  Beltenebros !'— « And,  pray, 
'  was  not  the  refcuing  of  the  galley- 

*  flaves,'  cried  Sancho,  «  a  notable  ex- 
'  ploit  ?  And  the  combat  with  the  Bif- 
«  cainer,   and  the    adventure  of   the 

<  Yanguefians?  But  hold,  gentlemen,' 
continued  he,  checking  himfelf,  '  no 
«  more  of  that,  I  befeech  you;  let  that 
«  never  be  mentioned;  there's  a  reafon 
«  for  it.' — c  Well,  friend  Sancho,'  faid 
Valentin,   '  that  adventure,  for  your 
«  fake,  muft  be  buried  in  oblivion,  as 

<  well  as  that  of  your   tolling  in  a 

<  blanket:  and,  for  my  part,  whenever 

<  I  read   your   matter's    hiftory    over 

*  again,  (and  I  keep  it  very  clofe  in  my 

<  clofet)  I  promife  you  that,  when  I 
4  come  to  thofe  fcurvy  paflages,  I  will 

*  turn  over  the  leaf  without  reading 

*  them.1 

Don  Quixote  was  amazed  to  hear  that 
Valentin  was  in  poffeflion  of  his  hiftory. 

*  Mailer  Licentiate,'  faid  he,   *  is  it 

*  poffible  that  the  wife  Alquife,  who  is 
«  to  record  all  my  actions,  has  already 

*  publifhed  thofel  have  performed!'—- 

*  The  wife  Alquife,'  quoth  Valentin, 

*  i-s  not  the  author  of  the  hiftory  I 
'  fpeak  of:  it  is  an  Arabian  writer, 
'  whofe  name,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  Cid 

*  Hamet  Benengeli.' — '  I  am  not  ac- 

*  quainted  with  that  necromancer,'  an- 
fwered Don  Quixote:    *  but  it. is  no 
'  .natter;  do  me  the  favour  to  mew  me 

*  his  work.' — '  With  all  my  heart,  if 

*  you  deilre  it,'   faid  Valentin ;    and, 
rifing  from  table,  he  went  into  his  clo- 
iet,  whence  he  brought  a  book,  which 


he  delivered  to  the  knight.     *  Let  us 

*  fee,  pray,'  quoth  Sanchoj  *  let  us  fee 
'  whether  that  book  mentions  me.'— — 
<  You  need  not  qtieftion,  friend/  faid 
one  of  the  canons;  *  for  it  mentions 

*  your  afs.'  —  *  My  afs!'    quoth  the 
fquire;  *  then  it  is  the  afs  Ginefillo  de 

*  Paflamonte  ftole  from  me;    for  this 
«  afs  I  have  now  was  not  with  us  lad 
'  year.     Alas,  poor  infant!   he  is  this 

*  year  in  his  noviciate  of  knight-er- 

*  rantry;  but,  on  my  confcience,  if  he 
'  holds  on  as  he  begins,  he  muft  have 
'  a  whole  hiftory  written  of  him  alone.' 
In  the  mean  while,  Don  Qiuxote  opened 
the  bookj  and,  while  he  read,  the  ca- 
nons eyed  him  attentively.    He  flopped 
at  the  firft  page;  where  the  author,  de- 
fcribing  him,  fays,  none  ravimed  him 
fo  much  as  the  works  of  Feliciano  de 
Silva,  whom  he  admired  for  the  beau- 
tiful perpfexity  of  his  expreffion.  How 
was  he  tran/ported  when  he  read  fuck 
amorous  complaints  as  thefollowing!  — 

The  reafon  of  the  unreafonablenefs 
which  you  offer  to  my  reafon,  does 
fo  weaken  my  reafon,  that,  with  all 
reafon,  I  complain  of  your  beauty, 
&c.'  —  *  Benengeli,'  quoth  Don 
Quixote,  (hutting  the  book  in  a  paffion, 
is  an  importer,  or  rather  a  flanderer. 
I  perceive  he  has  compiled  this  work, 
only  to  rob  me  of  my  honour,  that  I 
might  be  taken  for  a  madman  by  thofe 
who  do  not  know  me,  He  made  hafte 
to  be  before-hand  with  the  wife  Al- 
quife, my  faithful  hiftorian,  welf 
knowing  that  the  firft  impreffions  are 
hardly  to  be  defaced.  He  charges  me> 
with  being  fond  of  fuftian  bombaft 
fluff:  do  you,  gentlemen,  do  me  jnf- 
tice;  tell  me  whether  my  words  make 
good  that  charge?  By  this  you  may 
difcoverthat  ancient  hiftorians  are  to 
be  read  with  circumfpeclion,  and  that 
their  cenfures  are  no  more  to  be  re- 
garded than  their  praifes ;  fince  an  au- 
thor dares  flander  me  whilft  I  am  yet 
living.  I  declare,  I  difapprove  of  Feli- 
ciano de  Silva's  ftile;  I  am  not  pleafed 
with  his  impertinent  jingle  of  words : 
and,  Heaven  be  praifed !  I  am  fo  far 
from  falling  fhort  in  my  judgment  in 
that  point,  that  I  flatter  myfelf  I  have 
fenfe  enough  to  find  fault  with  better 
works  than  that  of  Feliciano  de  Silvaj 


*  Sierra  Morena  Is  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  pr«vin.c«  of  Andalufia  ia  Spain. 
$a#K  %n3fieg  ths  Brcwn  Mountain* 
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and  I  knowr.otbutlmight  make  jrood 
critic!  Cms  even  upon  Galatea*.  I  will 
recite  to  you  a  few  verfes  of  my  own 
compofjng;  not  that  I  value  myfclf 
upon  being  a  good  poet,  but  only  to 
convince  you  that  I  do  not  love  bom- 
haft;  for,  if  I  affect  it,  it  muft  appear 
in  mv  poems,  rather  than  in  my  con- 
veifuion;  fince  yon  know  that  poets, 
giving  a  loofe  to  their  fancies,  mny 
eaiily  fwerve  frotn  theirnatural  (train, 
and  fly  into  extravagances,  if  judg- 
ment ceafes  to  guide  them.*  The 
canons  declaring  it  would  be  the  greateft 
fatisfacVion  imaginable  to  hear  his  verfes 
— '  Well,  then,'  laid  he,  *  hear  a  Son- 

•  net,  which  I  compofed  laft  year,  on 

•  the  Pi  in  eels  Dulcinea's  recovery  from 
4  a  fit  of  ficknefs. 

SONNET. 

AT  length,  my  fair,  we  gain  the  vi&ory  due ! 
DuithjVanquifhM  Death, declines  th'  un- 
equal ftrife: 

Our  vows  o'ei  Fate  prevail  to  fpare  your  life; 
And  Nature's  lovclieft  work  is  iav'd  in  you. 

Languid  and  pale  your  fading  beauties  grew! 
Languid  and  pale,  they  ftiil  infpir'd  delight: 
Your  eyes  half  quench  d  in  everlafting  night, 

Reverence  at  once  and  breams  of  forrow  drew ! 

Thofe  eyes  their  wonted  radiance  now  import; 
Thoie  heavenly  charms  with  health  return 

again} 
But  what,  alas!  returns  to  my  poor  heart! 

My  fair-one'scurefcarcemitigates  my  pain! 
Since,  if  fhe  die,  1  too  for  grief  depart j 
Jf  fhe  Survive,  1  periih  by  di:dain! 


*  This,  I  think,  may  fuffice,'  con- 
tinued Don  Quixote,  '  to  convince  you, 

*  that  Benengeli  gives  a  very  falfe  ac- 
'  count  of  me-' — «  Sir  Knight,'  faid 
one  of  the  canons,  *  your  works  and 

*  your  difcourfe  much   difcredit   that 

*  Arabian  author;  yet,  after  all,  he  de- 
'  ferves  pardon,  for  though  in  the  firft 
'  page  of  his    book  he  does  you  that 

*  wrong,  I  can  aiTure  you  that  through  - 
'  out  all  the  reft  of  his  hiftoi  y  he  does 

*  you    juftice,  making   you    talk  like 

*  a   m:m  of  fenfe.' — '  So  much  the 

*  worfe,'  replied  Don  Qmxote;  '  for  an 
'  author  ought  to  prelerve  confiftency 

*  in  his  characters.     Read  all  Homer's 

*  Iliad,  and  mark  whether  the  character 


of  Achilles  fails  in  nny  part.  Do  not 
you  fee  the  fame  Achill-  <;  \vi.o  1 
Agamemnon,  and  who  chofc  : 
to  fuffer  the  conflagrruion  of  the 
Grecian  fleet,  than  to  forego  his  re- 
fentment  ?  Do  not  you  fee,  I  fny,  the 
fame  coherence  of  paflion  in  the  an- 
fwers  he  returns  to  good  old  Priam, 
who  defires  he  will  reftore  to  him  the 
dead  body  of  Heftor  his  fun?  Thus 
it  is  that  Homer  keeps  up  ail  his  cha- 
rafters:  you  will  not  find  that  he  ever 
departs  from  any  of  them.  UlyfTes  is 
always  crafty;  Neftor  (till  continues 
the  oracle  of  the  army  :  and  thei  efore 
Benengeli,  defigning  to  make  me  pals 
for  a  madman,  ought  not  to  make  me 
difcourfe  like  a  difcreet  peribn.' 


CHAP.     XL 

HOW  DON  QUIXOTE  PARTED  WITH 
MR.  VALENTIN;  AND  HOW  SAN- 
CHO  FOUND  ARCHBISHOP  TUR- 
PIN'S  CLUB. 


HE  canons  could  not  but  admire 
X     that  extravagant  medley  of  folly 
and  judgment  which  appeared  in  Don 
Qujxote's  difcourfe;  and,  being  con- 
fcientions  men,  who  pitied  their  neigh- 
boms   frailties,    they    curled    in  their 
hearts  the  pernicious  books  which  hail 
destroyed  fuch  an  excellent  undtrftand- 
ing.     Sancho,  who  had    ftooil  by  and 
littened  to  his  mafter  with  a 
of  attention,  perceiving  that    he  had 
done,  faid,  in  his  turn,  to  the  canons- 
Well,  gentlemen,  what  fay  you  now 
to  my  mafter  Don  Quixote?    I'faith 
you  muft  own  he  has  both  rhyme  and 
reafon  at  his  fingers  ends!  Hud  IK 
an  archbiftiop,  he  had  made  leftures  in 
every  corner!  Words  multiply  under 
his  hands;   I  could  liften  tcx  him  for 
ever:  and  whenhetalks,!  fancy  I  hear 
a  book  read!  By  my  faith,  I  would  thi» 
very  moment  give  fixpence  I  have  in 
my  pouch,  with  all  my  heart,  to  have 
words  always  at  command  as  he  has  ! 
Ah!  what  brave  (lories  I  would  tell 
the  wenches  at  the  bake-houfein  oiu* 
village!     I  love  men  of  fenfe;  I  de- 
clare it:  and  if  Fortune  mould  fo  or- 
der it  that  my  wife  and  I  fhould  hav« 
a  fon  by  our  holy  endeavours,  I  here 


A  work  written  by  Cervantes,  and  puUi&eJ  in  the  year  1 584. 
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make  a  vow  I  will  fend  him  to  learn 
divinity  at  Salamanca.  But  the  dog 
muft  not  think  he  (hall  fpend  his  fa- 
ther's means  in  gaming  with  other 
fons  of  whores  like  bimfeif,  for  I 
will  give  him  more  laflies  with  this 
girdle  I  have  on,  than  there  are  hairs 
in  my  venerable  beard.'  So  faying, 
he  took,  off  his  girdle,  and  began  to 
apply  it  fmartly  to  the  legs  of  the  ca- 
nons, crying  out  in  apaflion — *  Study, 
«  you  hang-dog!  learn  your  book,  if 
'  you  defigu  to  be  a  governor  after  me. ' 
— '  Enough,  enough,  Mr.  Sancho  !' 
faid  one  of  the  canons,  holding  his 
arm;  '  remember  the  boy  you  are  whip- 
'  ping  is  not  yet  begotten.' — e  Well,  I 

*  wiii  hnve  done,  then,  for  this  time,' 
replied   the  fquire,  *  fince  your  wor- 
'   fhips   are  fo   pleafed ;    and    he   may 
'  thank  you  for  it,  for  if  I  am  fo  fa- 
'   tisfied  for  the  firft  fault,  he  mav  af- 
'   fine  himfelf  he  (hall  pay  for  all  the 
'  next  he   commits.' — *   How  abfurd 
'   your   behaviour   is,     Sancho!*    laid 
Don  Qnixote  very  gravely;  '  you  have 
'  no  fon  yet,  and  you  pretend  to  whip 
c  him  already,  becaufe  he  will  not  go 
'  to  fchool.' — '  Ah,  Sir!'  quoth  San- 
cho, *  do  not  you  know'that  children 

*  muft  be  corrected  in  time ;  and  that 

*  if  they  are  humoured  when  they  are 

*  little,    they   grow  lazy  and  wilful? 
'.They    muit   underftand    from   their 
'  mother's  belly  that  learning  is  to  be 
'  whipped  into  them;  for  fo  my  father 

*  bred  me:  and  if  I  have  any  guts  in 
'  my    brains,    by    my  troth!    I   may 
'  thank  good  banging  for  it.     He  let 
'  drive  at   me   fo   unmercifully,  that 
(  the  old  curate,  who  then  lived,  (God 
'  have  glory  of  his  good  foul!)  every 

*  time  he  met  me  in  the  ftreet,  laying 
'  his  hand  on  my  head,  would  fay— 
<f  If  this  boy  is  not  beaten  to  death, 
"  he  will  grow  by  inches." — '  Nay, 
'  then,  friend  Sancho,'  quoth  Valen- 
tin, *  I  perceive  your  old  curate  was 
'  a  great  prophet.' — *  Yes,  Sir,'  re- 
plied the  fquire;   *  I  will  affure  you  he 
'  was  a  man  of  parts.     In  his  younger 

*  days  he  had  been  at  the  univerfity  of 
'  Alcala;  and  he  was  fo  learned,  that 
'  he  could  fay  part  of  his  vefpers  by 

*  heart*'     The  canons  were  mightily 
pleafed  with  Sancho's  flights,  whom 
they  perceived  to  be  no  wifer,  but  yet 
pleafanter,  than  his  matter's;  and  there- 
fore thry  came  every  day  to  Valentin's, 


where  our  adventurers  ftill  furnifhed 
them  frefh  fcenes  of  diverfion. 

Don  Qyuxote,    finding    his  wound 
perfectly  cured  at  the  end  of  eight  days, 
thought  he  could  not  make  any  longer 
ftay  there  without  infringing  the  laws 
of  chivalry;    and  therefore  the  ninth 
day,  after  dinner,  he  faid  to  his  holt— 
I  think  it  is  now  time  that  I  have 
your  perrr.iffion  to  depart  for  Sara- 
gofla:     you    are   very   fenfible   hov* 
much      that  .  expedition     concerns 
knight-errantry.     If  fortune  proves 
favourable    to   my   undertakings,    I 
defign  to  fend  you  the  chief  prize  of 
the  tilting,  which  I  now  cotjjure  you 
to  accept  of:  it  is  the  leaft  I  can  dp 
for  one  who  lias  taken  fuch  care  to 
recover  me  of   my  wounds.'     The 
charitable   Valentin,    who   longed    to 
difcourfe  fcrioufly  with  our  adventurer, 
and  to  try  whether,  it  were  not  pofllble 
to  incline  that  didrafted  foul  to  fom» 
profitable  employment,  calling  up  all 
his  eloquence  to  his  -.fliftance,  anfwered 
Don  Quixote  in  this   manner—*  Mr.  . 
Qnjxada,  you   are  free  to  go  wheu 
you  pleafej   but  I  befeech  you,  con- 
lider  for  a  moment,   how  ftrangely 
you  are  mifled  and  deluded!    Others 
would    pleafe   themfelves   with    hu- 
mouring your  extravagant  notions; 
but,  for  my   part,  I   know  nothing 
more  deplorable,  and  I   think   it  a 
duty  of  my  profeffion  to  endeavour 
to  remove  your  blindnefs.    Confider 
that  Amadis  de  Gaule,  Efplandian, 
and  all  thole  other  ancient  knights, 
whom  your  ridiculous  books  of  chi- 
valry make  mention  of,  and  whoftf 
examples   you  fondly  endeavour  to 
follow,    are   but  imaginary   heroes* 
What  hiftorian,  what  wife  author  of 
any   nation    whatfoever,    writes    of 
them  as  cf  men  that  have  really  had    - 
a  being!   All  the  actions  recorded  of 
them  in  thofe  fabulous  books  which 
have  difturbed  vour  understanding, 
are  nothing  but  iyes  invented  for  the 
amufement  of  the   idle:    pernicious 
works,  which   magiilrates   ought  to 
prohibit  under  the  fevered  penalties, 
fince  fuch  vain  reading  conduces  only   , 
to    keep   people    in    ignorance,  and 
makethem  neglecl  thoi's  things  which 
are  profitable  and  inihv.cting.     Be- 
think yourfelf,  m after  Qiuxada,  that    • 
it  is  a  mortal  fin  thus  to  forfake  your 
houie,  and  negieft  your  affairs,  for 
G  '  «  the 
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the  fake  of  rambling  about  the  world 
like  a  madman, with  that  poorpealant 
whom  you  have  feduced  to  take  part 
in  your  extravagances.  Cannot  yen 
difcern,  even  in  the  midit  (.f 
madnefs,  that  you  make  yourielf  the 
fport  of  great  and  frnali-,  and  that 
you  expofe  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
to  the  fcorn  of  the  rabble?  Under  the 
abfurd  pretence  of  righting  wrongs 
which  are  not  committed,  you  molefl 
travellers  upon  the  publick  road,  and 
perhaps,  ere  long,  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood may  lay  hold  of  you  for  mur- 
dering fome  innocent  creature}  and 
then,  without  any  regard  to  your 
diftempered  imagination,  will  inflict 
on  you  fome  punifhrnent  that  may 
ftigmatize  your  family.  Let  me  en- 
treat you  once  again,  Mr.  Qujxada, 
ferioufly  to  confider  with  yourfelfj 
put  away  all  thofe  fantaftical  notions 
of  chivalry;  get  home  as  fail  as  you 
can,  and  give  your  friends  and  kin- 
dred (who  deplore  your  folly)  the 
fatisfaclion  of  feeing  you  once  more 
make  the  right  ufe  of  your  reafon. 
Read  good  books;  and  follow  fuch 
exerciies  as  may  gain  you  the  efteem 
of  all  good  men.  If  you  are  will- 
ing to  take  my  advice,  I  do  here  pro- 
mile  to  bear  you  company  to  your 
own  habitation,  though  it  be  above 
forty  leagues  from  hence  to  Argama- 
fillaj  and  I  will  defray  all  the  charge 
of  the  journey,  that  you  may  be  per- 
fuaded  I  have  no  other  defign  in  the 
counfel  I  have  juft  given,  but  to  pro- 
mote your  honour,  and  to  take  care 
of  your  foul.' 

As    foon    as    mafter  Valentin    had 
ended,  Sancho,  who  had  obferved  his 
difcourfe   with   great   attention,    took 
upon  him  to  fpeakj  and,  without  riling 
from  his   afs's    pannel,  on  which    he 
was  then  fitting,  faid — '  Indeed,  Mr. 
Licentiate,  you  are  no  fool!  All  you 
have  faid  to  my  mafter  Don  Qmxote 
is  moft  true;   and  it  is  no  more  than 
has  been  told  him  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  millions  of  times  by  the  curate 
Peter  Peres,  mafter  Nicholas  the  bar- 
ber, and  myfelf;  but,  as  they  fay, 
My  mother  cot-reels  me,  and  I  laugh 


at  her:  it  is  a  vile  child,  that  will  not 
mend.     You  will  never  rid  his  mad 
head  of  the  whim  hr  has  taken  of  go- 
ing about  to  look  for  wrongs,  or  ra- 
ther for  melon- keepers  or  muleteers, 
to    beat    us    like  dogs:    betides,  he 
every  moment  takeslnns  for  cuttles; 
abules  ;i!l  we  meet,   by  calling  them 
Renardi  and   Oilandos,  and  givin  r 
them   fuch   names  the  devil  himfelf 
would  not  endure.     Look   ye  now, 
Mr.  Valentin,  this  is  matter  of  fa6t  : 
but  the  otiirr  dny  he  gave  the  title  of 
Infanta  of   G:iiicia  tb  a  nafty  wench 
that  came  to  me  in  the  (table;  and 
offered  to  commit  the  feven  deadly 
fins   for  a  groat.     Body  o'me!    he 
talked    to    her  with    more  breeding 
than  he  would  do  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Toledo  1' 
During  all  this  lime,  Don  Quixote 
was  leaning  upon  a  window,  ablorbed 
in  a  profound  reverie;   which  induced 
matter  Valentin  to  hope  that   his   ha- 
rangue would   produce  the  defncd  ef- 
fc£t  upon  him:   but,  as  foon  as  Sancho 
ceafed  fpeaking,  he  ftarted  up  like  one 
that  wakes  out  of  a  dream;  and,  lock- 
ing round  upon  the  canon  with  indig- 
nation, faid  to  him,  in  a  furious  rran- 
ner — '  I  am  aftoniflied,  my  Lord  Arch- 
bifhopTurpin  *,  that  you,  being  one 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne's  chief 
barons,  and  allied  to  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  fliould   have  quitted  the 
noble  exercife  of  chivalry,  and  giver. 
yourfelf  up  to  fuch  an  idle  and  un- 
profitable life!  The  love  of  knight- 
errantry  is  in  me  too  prevalent  to  ad- 
mit of  my  following  fuch    cowardly 
eounfe'is.     No  more,  then,  offend  my 
ears   with    thefe  frivolous    exhorti- 
tions,   but  reft  fatisfied  with  tamely 
faying  your  breviriry;  fince,  to  the 
detriment  of  your  former  glory,  you 
bafely  hang  up,   as  an  ufelefs  wea- 
pon, that  ponderous   and    fan&ified 
club,  with  which   you   ufed  to  beat 
out  the  brains  of  giants,  and  which 
has  been  fo  fatal  to  the  fierceft  war- 
riors in   the  armies  of  KingMuft- 
lius    and   Agramante.1 —  *   Ho,   ho! 
Mr.  Valentin!'    quoth   Sancho,  in- 
terrupting his  mafter  and  turning  to 


•  The  fubjc&  of  a  fabulous  h'iftory  afcribcd  to  Turpinis  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  peers  in  the  expulfion  of  the  Saracens  from  Spain.  Turpin  is  laid  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  eighth  century;  who,  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  his  fan&ity,  and  gallant  exploits 
ag*inft  the  Saracejjs,  vvas  preferred  to  the  archbi/hoprick  of  Rhcims  by  Charlemagne. 
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t"he  clergyman,  *  you  hnve  had  a  touch 

*  .at    knight  errantry?  too,    it    Teems, 

*  though    you   do   not  boatt  of  it:    I 

*  will  warrant   you,  then,  you  are  no 

*  ftranger   to   cudgelling,    and   bangs 
'  from  a  fling.  By  my  foul,  I  nm  glad 
'  of  it!   He  who  finds  moft  fault  with 
'  the  mare  is  the  man  that  buys  her.* 
— '  My  f<>n  Sancho, "!  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote, *  g'v<;   irie  niy  armour  prtfently, 

*  and  '-ad  cut  c>v  horfe  in  a  moment: 
«  "let  u.-.  get  out  of  this  palace,  which  is 
'  more  -erotts   tlr.n   Annid:fs.' — 
'  You   ;  .-  Licentiate/    quoth 
Sancho,   '  ti  '•  clure  h:.s  tigni- 
'  fied   r    i!             in    ftir.rt,    my   matter 
'  Don  Qu:>.         ;  'ch    wit  to 
'  want  iJT.v    — '    _.-meho,'    T  id   Don 
Qu'xote,   {  ii,:-.f  is  p'/eci-us;   *  do  what 

*  .       d   you    prj/tMtiv.'        The  fquire 
wen    immediately  for  hi?  armour;  and 
the  knight,  having  put  it  on.  mounted 
Rozinante,     and     ^hruptlv    departed; 
b->  u     s  to  the  archlvifhop  gravelyj  but 
without  fpe  .kin  ;  one  wotd,  io  incenfed 
was  he  at  his  cowardice.  '  As  for  San- 
cho,  when  he  was  lea  ted  upon  his  afs, 
he  faid  to  matter  Valentin — «  Mr.  Li- 
centiate,  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
cheer;  and  I  pray  God  to  keep  you 
per  feculorum  /'  —  '   You    are    very 
learned,'    an(\vered  the  clergyman; 
yeu  talk  Latin'" — '  Like  a  canon,' 

[uoth  Sancho;  *  though  we  have  not 
taken  our  degrees,  as  you  have  done, 
yet  we  know  a  little  of  every  thing  as 
well  as  y;u:  I  could  once  have  rend 
my  Crifs-crofs-row  off  hand  ;  and  if 
I  had  minded  my  godfather,  who 
was  churchwarden  of  our  parifh,  and 
would  have  given  me  learning  to  help 
him  to  make  up  his  accounts,  I  (houid 
have  been,  by  this  time,  the  top  of 
our  parifh.  In  fhort,  Mr.  Valentin, 
my  town's  name  is  Argamafilla;  and 
I  ihall  be  always  there  ready  to  obey 
your  commands,  provided  it  be  not 
againft  God  or  the  Holy  See  Apofto- 
lick.  Farewel  !  I  kifs  your  hands; 
and  I  befeech  holy  St.  Agnes  that 
you  may  live  as  long  as  our  grand- 
father Abraham,  from  whom  we  are 
all  defcendedr 

Having  fpoken  thefe  words,  he  clap- 
ped his  heels  to  his  als's  fides,  and  fol- 
lowed his  matter;  but,  as  he  parted 
through  the  market-place,  he  wns  flop- 
ped by  fome  officers  of  the  town,  who 
had  a  mind  to  have  a  little  fport  with 
frim.  <  Hey!  whither  are  you  beund, 


Sir  Knight?'  faid   one  of  them.— 
Genilemen,'  faid  Sancho,  *  I  am  no 
knight  ;s  yet;  that  is  not  to  be  done 
Jo   hnftily  as  you  imagine:    A  man 
mutt  be  apprentice  before  he  can  be 
matter;  but  when  that  holiday  comes, 
we  will  be  fine  to  keep  it.     In  the 
mean  time,  we  are  going  to  the  tilt- 
ing at  Saragofla,  and  from  thence  we 
proceed   to  take  griffins  nefts  on  the 
mountain  cf  Vermin.' — '  Good  Mr. 
Squire,'  faid  another,  *  pray  let  us 
pajt^ke  of  the  jewels  you  (hall  win. 
at  the  tilting.' — '  As  for  the  jewels,* 
nfwered   Sancho,  *  you  mould  have 
fpoke  fooner;  they  are  already  pro- 
miiecl  to  Matter  Valentin,   who  ex- 
peels  Them  as  punctually  as  he  does 
his  four  meals  a  day:    but  if  you 
will  accept  of  any  giants,  you  (hall 
have  them  in   all   forts    of  drefles.' 
This  anfwer  fet  all  the  officers  a  laugh- 
ing;  which  the  boys  of  the  town  ob- 
fei  ving,  they  began  to  fhout  and  make 
•faces,  and  at  the  fame  time  faluted  the 
fpeake.  with  a  volley  of  peas  from  their 
farbacancs,  or  pea-fhooters.     Sancho, 
not  much  relishing  fuch  a  falutation, 
on   this   occaiion  approved    himfelf  a 
worthy  fquire  cf  the  renowned   Don 
Quixote;  he  put  on- his  afs  boldly  into 
the    midtt    of    the    boys,    and   laying 
about  with  his  cudgel  to  the  right  and 
left,  foon  drove  away  thole  that  came 
neareft   to  offend    him:    having   thus 
made  himielf  way   by   his  valour,  he 
clapped  both  his  Jheels  to  Dapple,  and 
overrock  his  matter;  who,   feeing  him 
come  upon  a  full  trot,  and  in  a  heat, 
faid  to  him — :  What  i§  the  matter,  my 
fon  ?    you    feem    difturbed.' — '  The 
buflnefs  is  over,'  anfwered  the  fquire; 
and,  God  be  prailcd  !   I  had  no  need 
of  your  afliftance.    The  Moorifh  en- 
chanter had  let  locfe  at  leaft  an  hun- 
dred fairies  at  my  heels;  but,  by  the 
help  of  this  (t^ff,  which  I  accident- 
ally found  in  Matter  Valentin's  (ta- 
ble, I  drove  them  all  away  like  flies.* 
— *  Sancho,  Sancho!'  faid  Don  Qujx- 
ote,  with  a  look  and  tone  of  aftonim- 
mcnt,  '  let  us  go  on  fair  and  fqftly. 

*  You  fay  you   have^put  to  flight  the 

*  enchanter's  devils  with  that  itafFnow 
'  in  your  hand.' — '  Yes,  Sir,'  replied 
the  fquire;  '  for,  by  being  ufed  to  chi- 
'  valry,   I  gather  courage.' — {  By  the 
'  Lord4.'  quoth    Don  Quixote,  '  it  is 
1  Archbifhop  Turpin's  club  that  you 
f  have  found;  for,  in  fhort,  my  fon,  no 

G  a  *  cudgel, 
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'  cudgel,  of  any  length  or  thicknefs 

*  whatfoever,  can  put  fyiiits  tt>  flight j 
'  that  require:    a    wrapon    which    Ins 
'  been  bkfTtd  by  fome  miniftor  of  the 

*  holy  church.' — '  By  my  faith!'  laid 
Sancho,  *  I  will  not  anfwer  for  it's  bc- 
?  ing  Archbilhop  Turpin's  club;  but 

*  I  know  it  did  me  fei  vice  at  this  time, 
'  and  may  (land  me  in  ftead  another.1 
« — '  Ay,  child''    quoth  Don  Quixote, 
'  it  is  better  than  Htrcules's  club:  let 
'  us  keep  that  ineftimable  weapon  very 

*  carefully;  it  will   be   of  the  utmoft 
f  ufe  to  us:  for,  although  my  valour 
f  be  fupported  by  a  wonderful  ft rength 

*  of  body,  yet  it  is  of  no  force  agamft 

*  the  powers  of  hell ;  whereas,  by  vir- 
f  tue  of   a    club   fo  fanclified,  which 

•thofe  rebellious  fpirits  cannot  with- 
4  ftand,  we  lhall  eafily  drive  away  the 
'  devils  and  the  enchanters.' — *  So  that 
f  if  we  had  had  this  gcod  weapon  laft 

*  year,'  faid  the  fquire,    '  we  fhould 

*  not  have  been  fo  unmercifully  beat- 

<  en.1 — *  There  is  no  doubt  to  be  made 

*  of  it,'  replied  Don  Qmxote.   <  Since 

*  it  is  fo,'  anfwered   Sancho,   '  I  will 
f  keep  it   fafer  than   my  firft  Ihirt. — 

*  Oh,  holy  club!'  faid  he,  kiflfing  it, 
f  in  an  happy  hour  were   you  found: 

<  v/hen  I  took  you  up  in  Mafter  Vajen- 


*  tin's  ftable,  I  would  willingly  have 

*  changed  you  for  a  bit  of  cheefe;  hut, 

*  by   my  fiith!  I  will  not  now  take  a 

*  dentil  of  hogs-puddings  for  you.— • 

*  Teil   me,  piay.   Sir,'  continuetl   he, 
'  was  it  not  by  means  of  this  club  that 

*  Mnfter  Valentin  came  to  be  an  arch- 
'  bi/hop?' — '  That  may  very  well  be,' 
faid  Don  Quixote.     '  Body  o'me!'  re- 
plied the  fquire,  '  fince  it  has  made  an 

*  archbifhop,  it  may  as   well  make  a 
'  governor.     Why    not  ?    Cannot   he 
'  that  threads  a  needle  as  eaftly  ftrinoj 
'  a  pearl  ?' — *  It  is  certainly  the  wile 

*  Alquife,1  faid  Don  Qnjxote,  '  that 

*  has  conveyed  to  us  fuch  a  precious 
'  treafure,   to  make  amends   for   the 
'  fault  of  forfaking  us  the  other  day 

*  in  the  melon -field!' — (  It  is   true,* 
quoth  Sancho,  *  that  of  late  he  has  not 

*  minded  where  we  begged  our  bread. 

*  He  leaves  us  to  Itrctch  the  leather 
'  with  our  teeth:   if  you  tumble  in  the 
'  mire,  there  you  may  ftick  for  him. 

*  By  my  faith,  I  believe  he  only  gave 
'  you   that  armour  to   get   you    well 

*  beaten  !' — t  Say  no  more,  my  child,* 
faid  Don  Quixote;  *  let  us  not  com- 
'  plain  of  him:  we  may  well  forgive 
'  his  paft  negleft,  considering  the  pie- 

*  fcnt  he  has  made  us  this  day.' 
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OF  THE  DISAGREEABLE  ADVEN- 
TURE DON  QUIXOTE  MET  WITH 
AS  HE  ENTERED  THE  CITY  OF 
SARAGOSSA, 

rfcv/^   NFORTUNATE  knight 
<  y  'of LaManchar exclaims 

t  CU          the  fage  Aliiblan,  at  the 
beginningof  this  chapter; 
'  how  little    fortune    fa- 
'  vours    your    magnani- 
mous undertakings  !   You  left  Arga- 
mafilla  to  gain  all  the  honour  of  the 
joufts  at  Saragofla!   and  before  you 
are  able  to  reach  the  place,  the  whole 
ceremony  is  at  an  end!'    In  fhort, 
when  Don  Qmxote  arrived   withinv  a 
mile  of  Saragolfa,  he  was  informed  the 
tournament  was  over.     This  news  ex- 
ceedingly afflicted  him;  and  though  he 
Jiad  in  reality  no  perfon  but  himfelf  to 
thank  for  lofing  fo  fair  an  opportunity 
of  renown,  yet  could  he  not  forbear 
laying  all  the  blame  on   the  MooriQi 
enchanter   and    Archbifhop    Turpin. 
Thole  falfe  men,'  faid  he,  '  have  ac- 
celerated the  conclusion  of  the  tilting, 
purpofely  to  deprive  me  of  the  prizes; 
which,  had  I  once  entered  the  lilts, 
I  had  afluredly  been  ipafter  of,'   San, 


choalfo,  partaking  of  his  mailer's  difTa- 
tisfac~lion,  murmured  much  that  they  had 
not  ftaid  for  them.     *  Oh,  the  rakes  !* 
faid  he,  '  they  were  in  mighty  hafte  with 
their  loufy  tilting;  why  did  not  they 
put  it  off  till  your  coining  ?    There 
had  been  much  better  fport,  I'll  war- 
rant them ;  for  the  more  fools,  the 
more  laughter.     What  unmannerly 
people  they  are,  to  make  fo  little  ac- 
count of  us!     What,  do  they  think 
you  have  a  fcald  head,  becaufe  your 
fcull  is  bald  !'    Don  Quixote,  for  his 
part,  compleatly  vexed  at  having  mifled 
fofplendid  an  opportunity  of  diiplaying 
himfelf,  when  he   came  to  the  Alja- 
feria,  which  is  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
Moorifh  kings  of  Saiagolla,  fuddenly 
halted;  and  abundance  of  people  flock- 
ing about  to  have  the  better  view  of 
him,  and  to  afk  why  he  came  thus  all 
in  armour  after  the  tilting  was  over,  he 
raifed  his  voice,  and  fpokethefe  words — • 
Knights  of  the  city — and  knights  of 
this   ftrong  caftie— give  ear  to  me! 
That  I  may  retrieve  the  honour  the 
enchanters  have  deprived  me  of  by 
accelerating  the  tilting,  I  publickly 
challenge  ail  thofe  among  you,  whom 
love  has   made  fubjecl:  to  ibme  lady 
or  princefs  !  and  to-morrow  you  (hall 
beeye-witneffes  how  unfortunate  they 
will  prove  yyhom  my  lance  fhall  reach, 

for 
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or  who  (hall  encounter  the  edge  of  my 
invincible  1'word !   But,  at   the  fame 
time,  I  challenge  the  governor,  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  all  other  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  cityj  to  punifh  their 
incivility  in  not  putting  off  the  tilt- 
ing for  my  fake  !'  This  laid,  he  fpur- 
red  on  Rozinnnte  towards  Saragofla; 
leaving  about  fifty  or  fixty  perfons,  who 
had  liftenedto  him,  in  marvellous  atlo- 
mfliment.     *  It    is  fome    mad    fellow 
«  who  rides  about  the  country,'  f;*id 
fome  of  them.     *  If  he  is  not  a  fool,' 
faid  another,  *  he  is  fome  fcoundrel  fit 
'  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Holy  Brother- 
'  hood.'  Sancho,  not  enduring  to  hear 
his  m  .fter  fpoken  ill  of,  cried  out — 

*  Gentlemen,  haveacare  what  you  fay! 

<  you  muft  not  prate  after  this  fafhion 
«  about  my  matter:  heisthebeftknight- 
."  errant  in  ourvillacre.   I  have  feen  him, 

*  with  rny  own  eyes,  perform  fuch  feats 
'  of  arms,  that  (hould  I  go  abouttotell 
«  you  all  the  ftory,  I  fliould  (land  in 
€  need  of  the  pen   of  Goliah.     It  is 
'  true,  that  after  fair  weather  comes 

*  rain.     The  wicked  enchanters  have 

*  fome'times  curried  our  hides;  but  let 
«  them  look  to  that:  they  (hall  pay  f  r 

<  it,  as  I  am  nn  errant •  (quire.'     All 
who  heard  him  fell  a  laughing;  and  ad- 
mired his  harangue  as  much  as  they  did 
that  of  Don   Qmxote.     One  of  them 
aflcing  him  what  countryman  he  was — 
«  My  matter's,1  replied  Sancho:   *  lam 

*  cf  my  own  village,,  which  is  called 
Argamafilla  ot 'LaMancha.'-— '  And 
what   is   that   Argamafilla?'   quoth 

nother.    '  What  is  it?'  replied'  Sancho : 
nay,  faith,   'tis  another  guife  place 
than  your  Saragcfla.     We  have  with 
us  little  houfes  with    great  courts, 
where  there  are  above  an  hundred 
head  of  cnttle:   and,  God  be  praifed  ! 
in  our  village  we  have  a  fmith,  who 
out-does  Ariftotle    at  (Harpening  a 
ploughshare .     We  want  nothing  but 
a  clock:  but  our  curate,  Mr.  Peter 
Perez,  vows  we  (hall  have  a  delicate 
pair  of  organs  againft  the  next  jubi- 
lee year.'    When  he  had  thus  fpoken, 
Jie  would  fain  have  gone  after  his  ma- 
jfterj  but  one  of  the  by-danders  (lop- 
ping him,  faid—'  Pray,  friend,  before 
'  you  leave  us,  tell  us  the  knight  your 
«  mailer's  name.' — '  It  is,'  anfwered 
.->,  *  the  great  Don  Qnjxote  de  La 


Mancha:   but  do  not  mi/lake  him; 

he  is  not  now  called,  as  he  was  l;i!t 

year,    the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful 

Afpecl;  his  name  now  is,  the  L-  ve- 

lefs  Knight,  by  rcafon  of  the  unjuft 

diKbin  of   Madam  Dulciiua,    alias 

Aldonza  Lorenzo,  or  Nogales;  and 

my  name  is  Sancho  Panza,  an  hoiiett 

man,  as   is  (aid   in   my  village,  and 

huibanci  to  Mary  Gutierrez;  who  is 

fo  good-natured  and  f.iir-corfditioned, 

that  (he  would  willingly  ferve  every 

body.'     Having  (b  faid,  he  put  on 

his  afV  to  overtake  Don  Quixote;  which 

he  eafily  accomplished;  Dapple's  trot 

for  the  moil   part   being  little  inferior 

to  Rozinanttrsf'ull  fpeed,  vrhokne  plus 

ultra  was  a  hand  gallop. 

Our  adventurers  at  length  reached 
Saragoffa,  and  entered  the  city  at  the 
little  gate;  Don  Quixote  very  atten- 
tively viewing  the  windows  and  the 
ftrcets;  while  Sancho  occupied  himfelf 
w;th  conjecturing  at  which  of  the  inns 
his  mailer  would  alight:  forKozirante, 
by  natural  i:>(lin£l,  (lopped  wherever 
he  faw  a  fign;  and  the  knight  was  fain 
to  make  liberal  ufe  of  the  (pur-rowels, 
before  he  could  prevail  on  him  to  pro- 
ceed. As  they  rode  on  in  this  man- 
ner, they  faw  a  man  approaching  them, 
mounted  on  anafs,  naked  from  thewaift 
upwards,  with  a  lope  about  his  neck. 
Anothei  man,  who  made  but  anuntaiy 
lacquey,  followed  him  on  foot  nearer 
than  he  could  have  wifhed,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  large  bundle  of  rods,  with 
which  he  jerked  his  back  very  frequent- 
ly. They  were  attended  by  eight  al- 
guazile*  *,  and  above  two  hundred  boys 
Ihouting:  it  is  eafy  to  guefs,  without 
uncommon  penetration,  that  thi^ 

f  catched  in  the  fa  ft.  Our  hero, 
feeing  this  pitiful  fpeftacle,  determined 
fpeed.iy  v.h;u  line  of  conduft  bed  be- 
feemed  his  char  ifter  as  a  redreffer  of 
wrongs.  Kefolving  to  put  a  (lop  to 
fuch  injt;(tice,  he  fiercely  took  his  poft 
in  the  midft  of  the  (Ireet,  covered  him- 
felf with  his  buckler,  and,  fixing  his 
Jance  in  the  reft  againft  thole  mimfters 
of  felony  and  treafon,  (a  peopi. 
Jawed  in  all  ages  by  knight-errantry)  in 
a  threatening  tone  he  cried  out  to  them — 
*  Ye  infamous  a  nil  outrageous  knights! 
'  unbind  and  let  free  that  over-lnrdy 
'  cavalier,  whom  you  have  furprized 


OfKcirs  of  jufticc  :;• 
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hv  your  ufual  wiles;  as,  full  of  af- 
fliction for  his  lady's  abfence  or  dif- 
dain,  he  repofed  himfelf,  without  his 
armour,    on  the  bank  of  a  purling 
dream,  under  the  fhadow  of  the  green 
willows  !  You  have  not  only  trea- 
cheroufly  tak.cn  from   him  his  horfe, 
fword,  and  lance;  but  you  haveftrip- 
ped  him  of  his  cloaths  adorned  with 
diamonds  and  rubies,  and  now  hafe- 
ly   carry  him  to   a  fteep  and   innc- 
ceffible  rock,  thereto  immure  him  in 
a  ftrong  tower,  and  add  one  more  to 
the  numberlefs  knights,  fultans,  end 
emperors,  whom    you  moft  unjuftly 
detain  in  thole  dark  and  pitilefs  dun- 
geons I  Unbind  him,  then,  inftantly! 
or  I  (hall  know  how  to  force  you  to 
it,  traitors   and   robbers   as  ye  are!' 
The  alguaziles,  furpriztd   at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  phantom,  armed  cap  a- 
pie,  uttering  fuch  extravagant  menaces, 
knew  not  what  anfwer  to  make  him. 
When  they  firft  perceived  him  brandifh 
his  formidable  lance,  they  had  halted; 
and   now  ftood  gazing  at    each  other 
without  fpeaking  a  word.     The  very 
executioner,  though  he  had  his  orders 
from  the  fnpreoie  court  of  juftice,  ceafed 
tormenting  the  patient;  who,  benefiting 
hv   the   voice  of  this  new  Orpheus1*, 
found    his  punishment  fufpended    for 
iome  few  minutes.     At  lait,  a  man  on 
horfeback,  who  ferved  as  a  clerk  or  no- 
tary among  the  officers  of  juftice,  per- 
ceiving that  fo  ftrange  a  fellow  alone 
flopped  all  the  company,  drew  near  the 
knight;  and  laid    to   him — '  What  a 
<  pox  is  ail  this  you  prate  to  us  ?  Stand 
*  afide!    Are  you   mad?'     No   fooner 
had  he  uttered 'ihefe  words,  than  Don 
Qmxote  put  back  Rozinante  to  gain 
more  ground;  and  then  advancing  fu- 
rioufly  upon  the  bold  man  who  had  pre- 
fumed   to    ufe  fuch  difrefpeflful  lan- 
guage to  a  knight-errant,   had  infal- 
libly run  him  through  with  his  lance, 
had  not  the  notary  thought  it  wifeft  to 
avoid  fo  rude  an  encounter  by  inftantly 
Hiding  down  fjom  his  horie.    The  ven- 
turous knight  miffing,  by  this  ftrata- 
gem,    the    objeft  of    his  career,   was 
borne  againft  a  wall  with  fuch  violence, 
by  the  impetuofity  of  Rozinante,  that 
rider  and  fteed  came  to  the  ground  to- 
gether, milerably  difcor.certed.    In  ad- 


dition to  this  misfortune,  the  lance  was 
fhivered  into  fifty  pieces.  This  com- 
plicated danger,  however,  ferved  but  to 
evince  the  wonderful  prefence  and  felf- 
colhclion  of  the  refolute  Manchegan: 
he  in  an  inftant  cleared  hirnfelf  from 
the  partner  cf  his  difafter,  and  what 
elle  foever  impeded  his  riling;  and, 
though  dolefully  bruifed  by  the  tumble, 
rufhed  forward  amongft  his  aftonifhed 
adverfaries,  fword  in  ha'nd.  The  ai- 
guaziles,  not  knowing  which  way  to 
turn  them/elves,  cried  aloud — *  Help  ! 
'  help!  We  charge  all  here  prefent,  ia  . 

*  the  king's  name,  to  aid  and  affiftus!* 
Several  perfons   that  were  patting  by, 
came  in  upon  this  outcry;  and,  draw- 
ing  their  (Words,    hemmed    in    Don 
Qui   ote;  who,  nothing  daunted  at  the 
fight  of io  many  enemies,  bellowed  wi:h 
a  loud  voice — *  St.  James  ! — St.  Den- 

*  nis! — my  friends  and  companions — 
'  the  day  is  our  own  P  and,  at  the  fame 
time,    laid   about  him    fo   dextroufly, 
that  many  came  off  with  their  ears  and 
jaws    horribly   fcarified.     At  length, 
however,    fomebody   feizing    him   be- 
hind, got  him  undermoft:  then  his  va- 
lour became  ufelefs.     There  was  B;> 
remedy  but  fubmitting  to  the  greater 
number:  in  fpite  of  all  his  efforts,  they 
bound  his  hands;  after  which  five  or 
fix  cf  the  alguaziles  let  him  upon  ht*> 
own  horfe,  with  his  face  towards  the 
tail,  and  conveyed  himtoprifon. 

Sancho,  who  had  been  an  eye  w?r- 
r.efs  to  all  this  affair,  was  wonderfully 
afflicled  when  he  faw  his  matter  carried 
off  in  fo  ignominious  a  manner;  and, 
following  him  at  a  diftance,  but  with- 
out difcovering  that  he  belonged  to  him, 
the  poor  fquire  wept  bitterly.  *  A 
'  curfe  on  him  that  does  not  love  me!* 
faidhe  to  himfelf;  '  what  devil  advifed 
me  to  return  again  to  knight-errantry! 
A  murrain  on  all  iflands  and  govern- 
ments !  Would  they  were  ail  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well !  By  St.  John's 
eagle,  my  mafter  is  finely  brought  to 
bed!  Alas!  what  will  become  of 
me!  What  (hall  I  do  here  alone, 
without  any  wife  or  children  ?  Poor 
fatherlefs  wretch  as  I  am!  I  (hall  now 
be  forced  to  live  like  an  abbot;  and 
have  nothing  to  eat  but  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  the  beafts  of  the  earth  !' 


*  AlUi^ing  to  tUe  defcent  of  Orpheus  iuto  hell,  where  he  fufpended  the  torments  of 
the  damned. 

Amidft 
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Amidft  thefe  forrowful  mutterings,  he 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  prifon  ;  where, 
having  feen  Don  Quixote  lecured,  he 
flood  a  long  while  without  knowing 
which  way  to  beftow  himfelf.  He 
heard  the  people  about  him  fay,  that 
the  man  in  armour  deferved  the  levered 
punifhment  for  offering  to  hinder  the 
execution  of  jullice.  Some  thought 
him  worthy  of  death;  but  others, 
more  merciful  and  compuffionate,  ad- 
judged him  only  to  be  difciplined  with 
two  hundred  laihes. 

In  the  mean  while,  Don  Qmxote 
being  conveyed  into  the  prifon,  was 
fttipped  of  his  armour,  and  hand-cuf- 
fed for  the  greater  fccurity.  The  gaol- 
er's fun  attempted  to  tie  a  rope  about 
his  neck;  but  the  knight,  full  of  dif- 
dain  at  fuch  unworthy  ufage,  lifted  up 
both  his  hands,  which  were  fattened  to- 
gether, and  bellowed  on  the  young  man 
fuch  a  four  falutation  with  his  hand- 
cuffs, that,  although  tru  youth's  hat  in 
fome  meafure  broke  the  force,  his  head 
did  not  efcape  without  a  contvfion.  He 
\vas  about  to  fecond  his  ilroke,  when 
the  gaoler  prevented  him  by  half  a  dozen 
good  bangs,  which  made  the  blood 
gu(h  from  Don  Quixote's  nofe  and 
fhouth.  The  gaoler's  fervants  took  his 
part,  though  there  was  no  great  need  of 
it,  and  trampled  the  prifoner  under  their 
feet.  Not  fo  fatisfied,  the  gaoler  and 
his  fon  went  to  the  judge  in  criminal 
caufes;  and  repreiented  the  matter  fo 
heinoufly,  that,  without  any  farther 
proof,  he  ordered  the  criminal  to  be 
immediately  whipped  in  all  the  mar- 
kets, and  then  to  be  fent  back  to  pri- 
fonj  intending  afterwards,  in  courleof 
law,  to  examine  concerning  his  mo- 
tives and  accomplices.  At  the  fame 
time  that  the  gaoler  came  back  from 
the  judge,  the  thief  who  had  been  whip- 
ped unluckily  returned  with  the  algua- 
ziles.  The  gaoler  feeing  this,  called 
to  the  executioner — '  Friend,'  cried 
he,  *  take  down  this  man;  but  do  not 
4  fend  away  your  afs,  for  you  mull  firft 
'  ring  a  peal  on  the  back  of  that 
'  drunken  fot  in  armour,  who  has 
'  wounded  my  fon,  and  attempted  to 
'  murder  the  notary.'  Sancho  hearing 
thefe  words,  was  grieved  to  the  heart  j 
and  with  muchdirHcultyreftrained  him- 
felf from  proclaiming  his  diftreffes  to  the 


world,  when  he  faw  they  were  prepaf- 
ing  in  eannft  to  lafli  his  mailer. 


CHAP.     II. 

WHAT    HAPPENED    AFTER    DON 
QUIXOTE'S  IMPRISONMI 

WHILST  Sancho  was  bewailing 
himlelf,  fome  gentlemen  palled 
by;  who,  feeing  abundance  of  people 
about  the  prifon  gate,  had  thecuriofity 
to  alk  what  was  the  matter.     A  young 
fellow  told  them  the  whole  ftory;  and 
as  they  were  lillening  to  him,  Sancho 
drawing  near  to  obferve  their  conver- 
Yation,  which'he  thought  in  all  proba- 
bility muft  concern   his  mafter,  difco- 
vered  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe  among  them. 
That  Grenadine  gentleman   had    not 
yet  left  Saragofla,  having  Ibid,  after  the 
tilting,  to  contrive  among  his  friends 
a  courfe  r.t  the  ring;  which  diverfion 
they  were  to  entertain  the  people  with 
the  next  Sunday.     At  fight  of  Don 
Alvaro,    Sancho   was   well    nigh   dif- 
tracled  with  joy:  he  immediately  leap- 
t..    iown  from  Dapple,  pulled  off  his 
cap,  and  cafting    himfelf  at  his  feet, 
exclaimed — '  0.  dear,   matchlefs,  and 
compafilouate  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe!  I 
conjure   you,   by  6t.  Luke's   ox,  to 
take  pity  en  me  and  my  mafter  Don 
Qinxote,  who  is  in  the  houle  of  Ju- 
das I  Thefe  wicked  people  defign  to 
bring  him  out  this  moment,  and  to 
whip  him  like  a  pick-pocket,  if  your 
worfhip  and  good   St.  Anthony  do 
not  prevent  it!'     Tarfe  loon  knew 
Sanchoj  and,  feeing  his  diftreis,  eafily 
;ueifed  at  the  whole  adventure.     '  My 
friend  Sancho,'  quoth  he,  « is  it  pof- 
fjble  your  mafter  ihouid  be  in  Inch 
danger?1 — '  By  all  the  faiiies  in  the 
air  it  is  true!'  anfwered  the  fquirej 
and  here    the   afs  waits   for  him*. 
Good  Sir  Don  Alvaro,  go  fee  my 
mafter  Don    Quixc/te  from  me,  and 
tell  him   I  kifs  his  hands;  and  beg 
thiit,  if  he  muft  needs  go  whither  the 
algu:ui!es  pleafe  to  C;MI\  !...,i,   he  at 
-ill  not  ride  the  old  jade  of  an 
afs  they  have  provided,  for  (he  is  as 
lean  as  the  laft  day  of  Lent,  and  goes 
all  on  one  fide;  but  de-fire    hi 
make  ufe  of  my  afs,  who  has  yuung 


*  In  Spain,  malefactors  who  arc  to  be  whipped,  arc  mounted  on  an  afs,  inflead  of  being 
fattened,  as.  in  England,  to  a  cart's  tail. 

•  legs, 
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'  Ifgs,  and  on  whom  he  will  look  like 
<  St.  George  a  horfeback.' 

Don  Alvaro  could  not  avoid  fmiling 
at  the  ludicrous  fimplicity  of  Sancho: 
perceiving,  however,  that  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lolt,  he  enjoined  the  fquire 
to  wait  in  that  fame  place,  whilft  him- 
felf,  with  two  of  his  friends,  repaired 
to  the  prifon.     On  their  arrival  there, 
they  found  the  Lovelefs  Knight  un- 
manacled,  and  ready  to  fally  forth  for 
correction  :  the  blows  he  had  received, 
and  the  blood  which  covered  his  for- 
lorn countenance,  fo  compleatly  dif- 
guifed  him,  that,  had  they  not  been  a- 
ware  of  his  fituation,  they  would  not 
have  known  him  to  be  the  Knight  of 
La  Mancha.     '  What  do  my  eyes  be- 
hold!'  exclaimed  Don  Alvaro.    c  IK 
what  a  condition  do  I  find  you!  Alas, 
good  Sir  Don  Quixote!  ftiall  I  here 
offer  all  the  fervice  my  friends  and  I 
can  render  you  ?   I  believe  at  this  time 
my  affiftance  w^  I  not  be  unwelcome.' 
Don  Quixote  k^.-v  the  Granadine  at 
firit  fight;  and,  imagining  he  had  been 
brought  thither  by  the  enchanters  that 
favoured  knight- errantry, to  deliver  him 
from  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in— - 
Oh,    my   good    friend   Don   Alvaro 
Tarfe!'    faid   he  very  gravely,  and 
miling  at  the  fame  time,    *  you  are 
welcome;  yet,  notwithstanding  your 
uncommon  valour,  I  own  I  am  fur- 
prized  to  find  that  you  have  been  able 
to  compafs  fo  peerlefl  an  adventure; 
fince  I,  who  am  the  great  Spaniard 
Don  Quixote,  the  invincible  Cavellero 
Defamorado,  or  Lovelefs  Knight,  have 
fallen  under  the  enchantments  of  the 
traitor  Arcalaus,  brother  to  the  va- 
liant Ardan    Canila*,  whom  I  flew 


in  fingle  combat !  Tell  me,  I  befcech 
you,  how  got  you  into  this  inaccefli* 
ble  caftle,  into  which  I  have  been 
brought  by  art  magick,  together  with 
all  thefc  princes  you  fee  here  ftretched 
out  on  the  ftraw  like  fo  many  poor 
and  ignoble  wretches?  By  what  art 
did  you  chain  up  the  two  fierce  giants 
who  guarded  the  ftately  gate,  and 
waved  their  maflive  clubs  in  the  air 
continually?  Finally,  by  what  moft 
fortunate  device  or  contrivance  did 
you  lull  to  fleep  the  wakeful  griffi-n, 
that  watches  day  and  night  in  the 
firft  court,  and  in  his  mighty  talons 
will  bear  up  a  knight  armed  at  all 
points  to  the  very  clouds?  Verily, 
Don  Tarfe  of  Granada,  you  are  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  chivalry,  fince  you 
alone  have  compared  an  adventure, 
which  has  been  before  in  vain  at- 
tempted by  the  Emperor  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  Efplandian,  and  -the  divine 
Alaitaxerea,  the  very  daughter  of  the 
God  of  War!  I  envy  your  glory, 
fince  by  your  brave  hands,  which 
Arcalaus  was  incapable  of  refilling, 
we  (hall  be  all  this  day  delivered  from 
bondage;  arid  his  fifter  Arcabonna, 
who  is  no  lefs  formidable  than  him- 
felf,  fliall  be  (hamefully  whipped 
about  this  caftle  as  a  forcerefs,  not- 
withftanding  the  tender  love  (he  bears 
me!'  — '  Noble  and  puiflfant  Don 
Quixote!1  replied  Don  Alvaro,  'I 
lulled  the  watchfulnefs  of  the  griffin 
as  dexteroufly  as  the  god  Mercury 
himfelf !  I  have,  beiides,  chained  up 
the  giants,  and  killed  your  enemy  the 
enchanter  !  But  all  this  is  infufficient 
to  effect  your  releafe :  it  remains,  that 
I  muft  obtain  a  favourable  anfwer 


*  Don  Quixote,  in  this  place,  takes  the  liberty  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  an  atchieve- 

ment  which  does  not  belong  to  him.      Ardan  Canila,  being  driven  back  to  the  point  of  a 

rock,  in  a  defperate  combat  with  Amadis  de  Gaule,  receives  fo  cruel  a  wound,  that,  we  are 

told,  he  fe  1  from  the  top  of  the  rock  down  into  the  fea,  and  was  never  after  feen. — Amadis 

de  Gaule,  Book  II.  Chap.  19. —  *  This  Ardun  Canila  was  defcended  from  the  race  cf  giants, 

born  in  a  province  called  Canila,  the  which  was  in  a  manner  wholly  inhabited  by  fuch 

kind  of  people;  notwich;tanding,  he  WMS  fomewhat  lefs  of  body  than  they,  but  not  in 

itrength.     His  fhoulders  were  narrow,  his  neck  and  breaft  unreasonably  thick,  his  hands 

and  thighs  large,  his  legs  long  and  crooked,  his  eyes  hollow,  flat-nofed  like  an  ape,  his 

noftrils  wide  and  loathfome,  his  lips  great,  his  hair  red,  and  thick  brirtled  in  that  Ibrt,  as 

very  hardly  might  it  be  curled:   to  conclude,  he  was  fo  befetwith  freckles  and  black  fpots, 

that  his  face  feemed  as  though  it  had   been  of  fundry  forts  offlelh;  he  was  of  the  age  of 

thirty  vj  ears,  or  thereabouts,  bold  and  expert  in  arms,  furious,  fpiteful,  and  as  uncourte- 

ous  as  might  be;  and  yer,  fince  he  was  twenty  and  five  years  of  age,  he  never  fought  with 

any  giant  or  other  knight,  either  a  toot,  a  horfeback,  or  at  wreftling,  that  was  able  to  re- 

fift  him,  and  whom  he  did  not  eafily  overcome.     Such  was  the  beauty,  fafhion,  and  gentle 

behaviour  of  Ardan  Canila.' — The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  Book  II.  Chap.  19.  of 

the  Englilh  tranflation,in  folio,  of  the  firft  four  bocks  of  Amadis  de  Gaule,  edit.  1619. 

H  <  from 
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from  the  prophetick  ftatue  of  brafs 
which  is  fcated  upon  the  marvellous 
pedeftal.     Herein  confifts  the  greattft 
difficulty  of  the  adventure:   as  foori 
as  that  fpeaks,  your  irons  will  drop 
off  of  themfelves;  and,  till  then,  no 
valour,  no  force,  can  fet  you  free.    I 
flatter  myfelf  I  (hall  fuccced,  with  the 
sfTiftance  of  an  enchanter  who  is  my 
friend,  and  at  my  requeft  will  exert 
the  utmoft  of  his  art  in  your  behalf. 
When  that  is  done,    we  will  caufc 
youramorous  forcerefs  to  be  whipped, 
as  you  defire.'  —  '  Go,  then,  valiant 
Don  Tarfeya'ni'  cried  Don  Quixote; 
go,  and  perform  thefe  great  actions, 
which  Fate  has  referved  for  you,  to 
the  glory  of  knight-errantry  !    And, 
in  acknowledgment  for  the  important 
fervice  you  defign  me,  I  here  confer 
upon  you  the  permiflion  to  accom- 
pany me  in  my  adventures,  which  I 
would  not  grant  to  any  other  knight 
whatfoever;  but  you  feem  to  me  wor- 
thy of  this  honour:  you  fhall  fight 
by  my  fide  till  I  have  conquered  the 
mighty  empire  of  Trebifond,  and  am 
married  to  a  beautiful  queen  of  Eng- 
land, by  whom  I  (hall  have  twin  fons, 
who  (hall  at  length  be  born,  after  in- 
numerable vows,  fupplications,  and 
tears.'    The  by-ftanders  hearing  Don 
Quixote  talk  at  this  rate,  needed  no 
other  tertimony  to  convince  them  of  his 
madnefs.    They  all  burft  into  laughter, 
except  Don  Alvaro,  who  ftill  preferved 
Lisfteadirefs  of  countenance,  fearing, 
doubtlefs,  left  our  knight  mould  rccdl 
the  advantageous  grant  he  had  fo  re- 
cently conferred  upon  him.     The  ad- 
venture of  the  marvellous  pedeftal  be- 
gan by  this  time  to  admit  no  delay,  ns 
the  alguaziles  grew  very  impatient  to 
commence  their  proceflion.     Don  Al- 
varo    perfuaded    them,    however,    to 
poftpone  it  till  he  had   fpoken  to  the 
judge  in  behalf  of  the  prifoner;  which 
they  xlurft  not  refufe  to  a  man  of  his 
quality,  though  eager  enough  for  the 
fpeedy  fcourging  of  the  knight-errant, 
in  revenge  for  the  ir.ifchief  and  confter- 
nation   he  had  occafioned.     Don   Al- 
varo, who  was  well   acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  that  clafs  of  people,  not 
chilling  to  rely  entirely  on  their  pro- 
jnifes  of  forbearance,   left  one  of  his 
friends  to  protecl  Don  Quixote,  whilft 
he,  with  the  other,  who  was  a  kinfman 
to  the  judge,  went  to  procure  his  en- 


largement. 


Sancho  feeing  Den 


varo  come  out  of  the  prifon,  ran  to  him 
in  great  hade,  and  faid  veryearneftly — 
Well,  Sir  Don  Alvaro,  what  do  all 
the  Jews  within  ?   Shall  not  you  get 
my  mafter  out  of  their  clutches?  '— . 
Frieiid   Sancho,'  faid  he,    *  all  will 
be  well.*     At  the  fame  time  he  or- 
dered one  of  his  pages  to  take  that  ho- 
neft  countryman  home  with  him,  and 
treat  him  handfomely.     Sancho,  hear- 
ing thefe  agreeable  injunctions,  cried 
out — «  God  reward  you,  Don  Alvaro! 
but  pray  take  care,  if  you  pleafe,  that 
thofe  wicked  Pharifees  reftore  to  us 
poor   Rozinante,    whom    they    have 
hurried   away  without  mewing  him 
a  reafon  for  it.     Bid  them  likewife 
give  you   the  enchanted  target;  for 
rny  mafter  Don  Quixote  would  wifh 
me  hanged,  if  I  ihould  not  get  it  for 
him  again;  and,  by  my  faith,  it  ccft 
us  thirteen  rials  painting  by  an  old 
painter  at  Ariz?.,  who  is  as  crooked, 
at  leaft,  as  the  prior  of  Tobolb,  and 
lived    in   a   ftrect  I   have  forgot  the 
name  of.3 — «  Enough,   friend  San- 
cho,' (aid  Don  Alvaro;    «   leave  all 
that  to  me;  you  need  only  follow  that 
page,    who    will    daintily    entertain 
you.'     Sancho    followed    the   page; 
and  Don  Alvaro  went  to  the  jud^e, 
who,  as  foon  ?.s  he  was  acquainted  with 
Don   Qinxote's  infanity,  readilv 
order  for  his  enlargement,  and  that  he 
flioulcl  be  delivered,   with  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  him,   into  the  hands 
of  the  Granadine.     Tar  ft  loft  no  timej 
he  returned  immediately  to  the  prifon, 
took  out  the  prifoner,  and  carried  him 
to  his  lodging  in  a  hired  carriage;  which 
pafTod  in  the  knight's  apprehenfion  for 
the  flying-chariot   of   Ibme    magician 
who  was  '-i  friend  to  knight-errantry. 

When  Don  Quixote  arrived  at  Don 
Alvaro's,  he  was  laid  rn  bed  to  recruit 
himfelf  a  little  with  reft;  and  when  it 
was  Cupper-time,  the  table  was  let  clofe 
to  his  bed -fide,  and  the  meat  ferveil 
up.  Some  of  TarrVs  fritiuls,  who  wire 
at  this  entei  tuinn-.tnt,  were  much  ftiuck 
with  our  hero's  counKMinno'  and  con*, 
vcrlation;  and  the  Gian.uiine,  willing 
their  divufion  fiiould  be  corupleat,  or- 
dered Sancho  to  be  called  in  before 
fupper  was  ended.  The  honeft  fquire 
having  eat  r.rul  clriv.  k  at  his  diKre- 
tion,  as  much,  to  wit,  as  would  have 
ferved  four  men,  was  then  in  mod  ex- 
cellent humour:  he  recited  nil  h. 

with  his  ufual  fimpli- 
cityj 
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city;  but  when  he  came  to  the  Princefs 
of  Galicia,  he  fairly  owned  that  he  had 
given  her  but  a  groat  inftead  of  two 
hundred  ducats.  Don  Quixote,  upon 
this,  in  a  paflion  interrupting  him — 
'  How  now,  bafe  clown!'  faid  he,  'do 

*  you  dare  fo  to  impofe  upon  me?  In- 
'  famous    and    contemptible    mortal ! 
'  how  plain  it  is  that  you  are  but  a 

*  peafant,  and  not  a  knight  of  noble 
'  anceftry,  fince  you  treat  a  princefsof 
'  fuch  rare  worth  fo  unworthily  !  But  I 

*  vow,  by  the  glorious  order  of  knight- 
'  hood  I  have  received,  that,  in  punifli- 
'  ment  of.  your  fordid  avarice,  I  will 

*  give  that  beautiful  infanta  the  firft 
'  kingdom  I  (hall  conquer,  in  fpite  of 
'  all  the  enchanters,  curates,  barbers, 

*  and  peafants,  likeyourfelf !' — 'Nay, 
'  faith,  Sir,'  quoth  Sancho,  interrupt- 
ing him,  '  if  you  had  added  Sufanna's 
'  Two  Elders,  I  mould  not  know  how 

*  to  help  myfelf!' — f  But,   Sancho,' 
faid  Don  Alvaro,  '  in  good  truth,  you 
'  did  not  confider  what  you  did.  What, 
'  a  groat,  friend !  Was  ever  the  like 

*  prefent  made  to  a  princefs  ?' — *  Out 

*  upon  it!  a  princefs!'  anfwered  San- 
cho; '  (he  is  as  much  a  princefs  as  my 

*  Dapple  is   a   pope!     Nay,   God   be 
'  praifed  !   we  have  better  (kill  in  prin- 
'  ceffes  than  that  comes  to!    As  for 

*  the  Princefs  Micomicona*,   let  her 

*  pafs,a  man  might  be  deceived  in  her — 
'  but  for  this,  is  it  pofiible,  mafterDon 
'  Quixote,  that  your  worfhip,  who  is 
'  lo  Ikilful  in  phifomy,  could  not  per- 
'  ceive  by  her  rags  th.u  Ihe  was  neither 

*  a  princefs  nor  an  admiral?' — '  San- 
'  cho,  Sancho!1  quoth  Tarfe,  *  I  doubt 
'  me  there  is  fome  enchantment  in  that 

*  affair!   Enchanters  are  very  fubtle: 
'  they  certainly  reprefented  the  Princefs 
'  of  Galicia  to  you  in  a  nafty  habit,  to 
'  the  intent  that  Don  Quixote,  taking 
'  her  for  afervant  to  an  inn,  might  re- 
'  fufe  her  his  protection.    ButHeaven, 
'  v/hich  formed  this  matchlefs  knight 
'  for  the  comfort  of  afflicted  princeffes, 
'  gave  him  alib  an   infallible  inftina 

*  to  difcover  them,  however  difguifed.* 
— '  You  are  in  the  right,  Don  Tar- 
'  feyan,'    quoth  Don  Quixote;    '  the 
'  enchanters  cannot  deceive  me  in  that 

*  particular;  and,  in  fpite  of  all  their 
'  forcery,    the  Princefs  of  Galicia   is 
'  what  ihe  is.     I  own,  (he  appeared  to 
'  me  very  ill  dreffed  and  ungeuteel  ; 


but  as  foon    as  (he  acquainted    me 
with  her  misfortunes,   1  plainly  per- 
ceived how  nobly  (he  was  defcended. 
But  my  fquirc  goes  no  farther  than 
outward  appearances;  and  though  he 
has  been  forty  times  convinced  of 
the  malignity  of  enchanters,  yet  he 
is   never  the   more  upon  his   guard 
againit  them !   The  poor  fool  believes 
nothing  but  what  he  fees,  without 
confidering  that  the  fight  is  the  fenfe 
moft  eafy   to  be  impofed  upon.' — 
Saints  and  Fathers!'  cried  Sancho, 
had  the  enchanters  any  hand  in  that 
matter  too?'— f  There  is  no  doubt  to 
be  made  of  it,'  quoth  Don  Alvaro. 
Poor  Sancho !  you  was  impofed  upon 
in  that  affair  by  the  enchanters;  and 
you  will  be  fo  continually,  as  long 
as  you  believe  your  own  eyes,  inftead 
of  giving  credit  to  Don  Qinxote;  who, 
looking  upon  things  as  a  knight-er- 
rant, fees  them  without  any  change 
or  difguife.' — *  By  my  faith,'  quoth 
Sancho,  '  if  fo,  there  is  no  fwearing  to 
any  thing;  for,  between  us,  the  In- 
fanta of  Galicia  is  as  like  a  wencli 
at  an  inn  as  ever  I  faw  any  thing! 
She  is  ugly,  lame,  and  crooked;  and 
the  fmock  (he  wears  is  as  dirty  as  a 
dim-clout!  But,  fince  (he  is  a  prin- 
cefs, let  us  talk  no  more  of  it.     Let 
her  mend,  and  God  will  blefs  her.    I 
freely  forgive  her  the  cuff  (he  gave 
me  for  eating  a  bit  of  cheefe  (he  had 
hid  in  her  cupboard.'     The  gentle- 
men  rofe  from   table   laughing,    and 
went  out  of  the  room,  that  Don  Quix- 
ote, who  ftood  in  need  of  reft  after  the 
laborious  adventures  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in,  might  endeavour  to  compofe 
himfelf.    As  for  Sancho,  he  was  deli- 
vered to  the  fervants,  who  made  fport 
with   him,   and   played   him   as  many 
pranks  as  he  told  ridiculous  (lories. 


C  p  A  P.     III. 

WHICH  CONTAINSSEVERALTHINGS 
WORTH  READING, 

'v 

THE  next  morning,  Don  Alvaro 
came  into  our  knight's  chamberj 
and,  fitting  down  by  his  bed,  faid  to 
him — '  How  does  Don  Quixote,  the 
'  flower  of  the  knights  of  La  Mancha, 
f  find  himfelf  to-day  ?  I  could  wifn 


Mentioned  in  the  Firft  Part  of  Cesrvantcs's  Don  Quixote,  Book IV,  Chap.  2. 
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<  fome  adventure  worthy  his  invinci- 

*  hie   arm    would    offer   in    Aragon. 
'  There  are  frequently  very  dangerous 

*  ones  in  this  kingdom;  and  I  fuppofe 
'  you  have  been  informed  that  fome 

*  haughty  giants  appeared  of  late  at 

*  the  tilting  at  Saragoflfa,  to  the  mis- 
'  fortune  of  a  great  number  of  knights? 
'  Why,  alas!    was  not  you  here  pre- 
'  fent  to  rid  the  world  of  fuch  mon- 

*  fters?' — *  My  dear  friend  Don  Al- 
'  varo,f  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  very 
difconfolately,  '  I  am  forry  I  was  not 

*  at  your  tilting:   had  I  been  there,  the 
«  giants  had  not  returned  to  their  own 
'  countries  with  fo  much  honour;  but 
«  I  (hall  meet  with  them  one  time  or 
'  other,  and  they  (hall  pay  for  all  !' — 
'  You  are  in    the  right,'    replied  the 
Granadine;    '  but,  in  the  mean  while, 
«  I  muft  tell  you  that  I  have  concerted 
'  a  courfe  at  the  ring,  to  be  run  next 
«  Sunday   with  the   principal  knights 
'  of  the  city,  in  which  feveral  prizes  of 
'  value  will  be  conferred  on  thole  who 
«  (hall   exhibit  the  greateft  dexterity: 

*  and  the  fame  perfons  who  prefided  at 

*  the  tilting  will  fit  as  judges.     An  in- 
'  finite  number  of  princefles  and  in- 
'  fantas,   glittering  like  ftars   on   all 
'  fides,  will  difplay  themfelves  at  the 

*  windows  and  in  the  balconies.     \Ve 

<  knights  will  appear  there  in  our  mod 
'  coftly  equipage,  with  devices  painted 
'  on  our  bucklers,  and  on  iti  earners  of 

*  all  forts  of  colours:   and  if  you,  Sir, 

<  condefcend  to  be  one  of  the  knights 

*  of  my  troop,  I  will  undertake  to  fur- 
'  nifli  vou   with  liveries  that  (hall  not 
'  difgrace  you.     Confider,  DonQmx- 
'  otc,  whether  you  will  be  plea  fed  to 
'  admit  me,  by  your  fide,  to  partake  of 
'  the  honour  you  cannot  fail  of  g.iin- 

<  ing?' — *  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear 
'  Taife!'    replied   our   knight,   fitting 
tip  in  his  bed,  *  though  it  were  but  to 
'  make  you  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  ex- 
'  aired  feats  I  am  capable  of  perform  - 
'ing!    I  ought  not  to  praise  my  (elf, 
'  it  is  true;  but  the  wonderful  adven- 

<  to  res  I  have  finiflied.  are  fo  notorious, 

<  that  modelty  is  no  longer  ufeful !' — 

*  You  are  ill  the  ri^ht,'  did  the  Gia- 
nadine;  '  but  lie  down,  if  you  plcafe, 
«  and    I   will   caiifc   the   table   to    be 
«  brought  to  your  bed -fide,  as  it  was 
'  lalt  night,  and  we  will  dine  together, 
«  with  the  other  knights  of  our  troop  : 

*  we  will  talk  about  the  preparations 
«  for  our  courfe  at  the  ring;  and  we 


«  will  therein  be  ruled  by  your  judi- 
'  cious  advice,  fmce  you  are  better 
1  (killed  in  thofe  1'ports  than  we  are.' 
When  he  had  fo  faid,  Don  Alvaro  went 
out  of  the  room;  and  Don  Quixote, 
unable  to  take  any  relt  after  tins  dif- 
courfe,  began  to  let  his  thoughts  run 
upon  the  purpofed  folemnity.  So  full 
was  he  of  this  imagination,  that,  with- 
out confidering  what  he  did,  he  arofe, 
and  began  to  drefs  himfelf:  in  this 
rapture  he  paufed  awhile,  having  his 
hole  hanging  about  his  heels,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  then  ftarting 
up,  and  taking  a  career,  he  thruft  his 
finger  againft  the  wall,  and  cried  out, 
as  loud  as  he  was  able — '  My  lord> 

*  judges,  you   fee  I  have  borne  away 

*  the  ring!    Your  excellences  will  be 

*  pleafed  to  order  me  the  prize!1    San- 
cho,  hearing  his  mailer's  exclamation, 
ran   up-ftairs,    and  found    him  in  the 
fituation  jult  defcribedj  which,  as  his 
(liirt  unfortunately  chanced  to  be  very 
fcanty,    prodigioufly  difcompofed    the 
moderty  of  the  fquire.     <  For  the  love 
'  of   God/  quoth  he,    *  pull  up  your 

*  hofe,  Sir!    Are  you  not  afhauied  to 

*  exhibit  your  nudities  in  fo  unfcemly 

*  a   fafhion  ?'     This  remonftrance  a- 
rouzed  Don  Quixote  from  his  reverie; 
who,  ftooping  to  comply  with  the  ex- 
hortation of  his  fquire,  difphyed  to  his 
view,  at  the  fame  time,  a  pair  of  pofte- 
riors  not  remarkable  either  forplump- 
nefs  or  delicacy.     *  Body  o'me!'  quoth 
Sanclio,  '  you  have  now  mended    the 

matter  finely,  forfooth  !  Yi'ti  are  re- 
folved  this  day  to  falute  me  with  all 
the  fitthinefs  the  Lord  has  given  you! 
Diefs  youi  ielf  quickly,  and  go  down 
into  the  kitchen;  there  you  will  fee 
capons  and  partridges  turning  before 
'\  i;oud  fire,  with  fWingeing  ribs  and 
iii  loins  of  beef,  which  make  the  fpits 
lu-nd  under  them  as  I  would  ben  1  a. 
rufh!  There  you  will  fee  pots,  lk:l- 
lets,  and  itew-pans,  pnltiies,  ami 
foiced- meats,  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  it  oveijoys  one  to  fee  fu  much 
good  meat  together  !  To  ftay  my  fto- 
roflch  lor  dinner,  I  crammed  down 
a  good  lunch  of  white  bread,  anil  half 
a  turkey  the  cook  gave  me,  who  is  a 
little  pleafant  bandy-legged  fellow! 
It  is  true,  our  good  friend  Don  Al- 
vii •')  Tarfe's  pages  make  mefwallow 
fome  fpoon fuls  of  broth  fo  hot,  that 
one  half  of  it  comes  out  at  my  nofe 
ag;»in:  but  that's  no  matter,  they  are 
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wild  fellows,    who   do   not  grudge^ 
what  they  give.     I  have  drank  three 
pots  of  a    fort   of  drink   they   call 
Malmfly  in  this  country,  which  is 
much   better   thnn  our  wine   of  La 
Mancha:  here  they  talk  of  nothing 
but  good  chear  and  merry-making; 
and  do  not  you  fear  they  will  ftarve 
Rozinante,  who  is,  next  to  you,  the 
flower  of  chivalry!   Dapple  and  he 
are  fo  well  pleafed,  and  fed,  that  a 
little  tickling  will  make  them  laugh. 
To  deal  plainly  with  you,  Sir,  thefe 
are  the  true  adventures  of  knight-er- 
rantry,   and   we  ought  to   feek   no 
others.'—'  Thou   notorious  fcoun- 
drel!'  interrupted  Don  Quixote:  *  it 
now  plainly   appears   thou  art,  and 
never  wilt  be  any  other  than  a  mere 
glutton  ;  that  thinkeft  of  nothing  but 
gorging  thy  belly,   like  a  fwine,,  in- 
Jtead  of  feeking,  as  I  do,  the  true 
glory  of  knight-errantry!' 
By  this  time,  Don  Alvaro  and  four 
friends  he  had  invited  to  dinner,  came 
into  the  room;  and  Don  Qujxote,  hav- 
ing as  yet  fcarcely  compleated  the  fatt- 
ening up  his  breeches,  they  could  not 
forbear  fmiling:  however,  Tarfe,  af- 
fuming  a   grave  countenance,  faid  — 
Why  would  you  get  up,  Sir  Knight? 
You  are  not  yet  well  recovered  after 
yourlaft  adventure;  pray,  go  to  bed 
again,  if  you  pleafe,  and  we  will  dine 
as  wefupped  laft  night.'    Don  Qwx- 
ote  would   have  excufed  himfelf,  and 
put  on  his  cloaths  ;  but  the  Granadine 
and   his  friends,    by  their    entreaties, 
prevailed  with  him  to  go  to  bed  again: 
as  foon  as  he  was  there,  the  table  was 
brought  in;  and,  all  being  feated,they 
began  to  difcourfe  of  the  excellency  and 
benefit  of  knight-  errantry.     It  is  need- 
lefs  to  a(k  whether  Don  Qmxote  did 
not  exert  his  talent  upon  this  fubject; 
it  hea.ted  him  fo  far  that  he  acquainted 
them  with  all   his   projects;    and   de- 
clared,   without  referve,    the    mighty 
feats  he  intended  to  perform  at  Trebi- 
fond    agajnft   Cocklindor  of  th'e  Red 
Ifiands,  and  a^ainft  Arficarabon   the 
giant  with  the  three  faces.  Thefe  extra- 
vagant titles,  which  no  fancy  lefs  pre- 
pofierous  than  that    of  Don  Quixote 
could  ever  have   invented,   threw  the 
guefts  into  fuch  a  violent  fit  of  laugh- 
ter,  that  our  knight,  looking  fternly 
on  them,  faid  he  was  afhamed  to  fee 
men  of  their  worth  behave  themfelves 
foindifcreetly.     Don  Alvaro,  perceiv- 


ing he  was  almoft  angry,  very  wifely 
faid  to  his  friends—'  Upon  my  word, 
gentlemen,  it  is  very  plain  you  arc 
mere     novices    in    knight-errantry,     ' 
fince    you   are    fo   little   acquainted 
with  the  incomparable  Don  Quix- 
ote, the  very  carbuncle  of  chivalry: 
if  you  would  be  informed  what  fort 
of  man  he  is,  go  aflc  it  of  the  knights 
and  giants  whom  he  has  conquered; 
or  repair  to  his  former  miftrefs  the      , 
infanta  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo.     It  is 
not  above  a  fortnight  ago,  as  Sancho 
has   informed    me,     that   he    fought 
with  Orlando  Furiofo,  whofe  head  he 
would  have  borne  away  in  triumph, 
after  a  tedious  and  bloody  conflict", 
to  have  exhibited  it  at  our  tilting, 
had  not  a  malicious  enchanter  carried 
off"  that  Paladin   by    the  powers  of 
magick.'  The  guefts,  feigning  great 
aftonifhrnent  at  what  Don  Alvaro  told 
them,    entreated    the   knight,    in   the 
graveft  manner  they  were  able,  to  par- 
don their  indifcretion:  and  then,  rifing 
from  table,  they  introduced  a  frefh  to- 
pick,  and  talked  of  their  courfe  at  the 
ring.     Upon  this,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men,  directing   his  difcourfe  to  Don 
Qmxote,   faid  — «  And  what   liveries 
will  it  pleafe  the  heroick  knight  of 
Ha  Mancha  to  appear  with  ?  for  we 
will  not  deal  away  all  the  cards  from 
the  beft  gamefter  among  us.     I  am 
of   opinion    that    he    fhould   give   a 
green  livery,  becaufe  it  is  the  colour 
that  reprefents  Hope;  and  none  has 
better  reafon  to  promife  himfelf  the 
prize  of  the  courfe.' — f  I  fancy,'  faid 
another  gentleman,  *  his  livery  ought 
to  be  of  a  violet  colour,  becaufe  it 
reprefents   Indiffcrency,    and   he    is 
called  The  Lovelefs  Knight:  and  I 
would  counfel  that  fome  character- 
iftick  device   againft   the    ladies    be 
painted   on    his   fhield.'     The  third 
differed   in  opinion;  and  advifed  Don 
Qujxote  to  adopt  a  whitelivery,in  token 
of  his  extraordinary  chattily;  and  to 
exprefs,  by  his  device,  that  no  lady  in 
the  world  had  ever  yet  poffefled  allure- 
ments  enough    to   lead    him    aftray. 
For  my  part,'  faid   the  fourth,  '  I 
think  the   redoubted   knight  of  La 
Mancha,  who  daily  kills  giants  up- 
on  giants,  ought    to  appear  at  the 
courfe  with  black  liveries,  to  apprize 
all  who  (hall  be  hardy  enough  toop- 
pofe  him,  that  they   muft  expect  to 
reap  no  other  fruit  of  their  rafhnefs, 
«  than 
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•  than  a  black  and  difmal  event.*  Don 
AlvaroTatfe,  now  taking  his  turn  to 
fpeak — '  You  will  permit  me,  gentle- 
men,' faid  he,  to  own,  that  I  differ 
in  fentiment  from  you  all  :  Don 
Quixote  being  a  perfon  moft  fingu- 
lar,  it  will  not  be  proper  for  him  to 
appear  like  the  reft  upon  this  occa- 
(ion  j  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  will 
better  become  him  to  enter  the  lifts 
like  a  knight-errant,  armed  at  all 
points;  and,  that  he  may  not  make 
ufe  of  borrowed  armour,  I  do  now 
prefent  him  with  a  fuit  ;  for  you  muft 
underftand,  gentlemen,  that  the  fuit 
he  now  makes  ufe  of  is  curious  ar- 
mour of  Milan  which  I  left  in  his 
cuftody  at  Argamafilln;  and,  fmce  he 
has  done  it  the  honour  to  wear  it,  no 
knight  in  the  world  deferves  to  put  it 
on:  let  him  therefore  keep  it,  to  the 
glory  of  knight-errantry;  and  may 
it,  from  this  time,  become  more  fa- 
mous than  Sampfon's,  which  was 
formerly  worn  by  the  renowned  King 
Gradafius!  But,  becaufe  it  is  fome- 
what  tarnifhed  by  the  viciflitudes  of 
weather,  and  much  more  by  the  blood 
of  fo  many  Slaughtered  monfters,  I 
will  order  it  to  be  newpoli filed.  As 
for  his  device,  he  needs  no  other  than 
that  which  he  caufed  to  be  painted  at 
Ariza,  upon  the  wonderful  buckler 
he  brought  hither;  which  is  a  prefent 
from  Ins  great  friend  the  wife  Al- 
quife:  it  has  not  been  yet  feen  in  Sa- 
ragoffa,  becaufe  he  caufed  it  to  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  taffeta, 
as  was  the  refplendent  buckler  of 
Atlantes*.  The  ingenious  device 
will  be  here  altogether  new;  and  will 
inform  all  mankind  what  thoughts 
they  are  to  entertain  of  The  Lovelefs 
Knight. >  When  Don  Alvaro  had 
fpoken,  they  all  agreed  that  his  con- 
trivance was  the  moft  eligible;  arid 
Don  Qiuxote  was  fo  pleafed  with  it, 
that  he  exprefied  much  fatisfaclion. 
'  You  arc  in  the  right,  Don  Tarfey- 
'  an,'  quoth  he;  *  it  is  expedient  that 
'  I  appear  in  armour,  becaufe  it  often 
'  happens  that  at  fuch  diverfions  there 


arrive  outrageous  giants  f ,  fo-vereigns 
of  fome    ftrange    illnnds,    who,  ac- 
cording to  their  cuftom,  reflfft   on 
the  king's    honour,  and  arrogantly 
challenge  the  court  knights.    As  for 
my  armour,    my  dear  Don  Alvaro, 
you  are  in  the  wrong,  if  you  think  it 
ever  was  yours.     The  wife  Alquife 
never  intended  it  for  any  perfon  but 
inyfelf;    neverthelefs,    fmce,   in    his 
profound  wifdom,  he  thought  fit  to 
fend  me  that  noble  prefent  by  your 
hands,  at  your  hands  I  will  receive 
it  as  if  he  had  no  mare  in  the  gift.' 
Don  Alvaro  and   his  friends  were  ne- 
ver weary  of  hearing  the  knight's  fe- 
rious  and    fublime  difcourfes ;  which, 
with  Sancho's  Simplicities,  made  fuch 
a   medley  as  rendered  their  diverfion 
compleat. 


CHAP.     IV. 

WHICH  SHEWS  HOW  DON  QJJIXGTE 
WON  THE  PRIZE  AT  THE  COURSE 
OF  THE  RING'. 

THE  day  for  running  at  the  ring 
being  now  arrived,  the  gentle- 
men who  were  to  exhibit  made  them- 
felves  ready,  and  gave  all  neceflary  or- 
ders for  rendering  the  fport  pleafant 
and  ir.agmncent.  On  the  two  fides  of 
the  fquare,  two  triumphal  aiches  were 
creeled,  through  which  they  were  to 
pafs  to  the  lifts;  and  on  the  triumphal 
arches  were  engraved  feveral  infcrip- 
tions  in  the  praile  of  love.  The  win- 
dows and  balconies  were  adorned  with 
the  moft  beautiful  ladies  of  Saragofia, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  counti  yj'whofe 
native  charms  were  heightened  by  every 
embtlli/hmenrof  art,  ami  whole  fpaik- 
ling  eyes  discovered  their  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving the  prize  at  the  hands  of  their 
lovers.  The  molt  dirtinguifr.ed  place- 
was  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
the  viceroy  and  his  family;  after  whom 
the  prime  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were 
feated,  according  to  their  rank  and 
employments.  The  procefiion  coin- 


*  A  m?c;'chn  in  Orlando  Furiofo.     Sec  Book  II. 

•f-  An  acciJcnt  of  this  fort  happens  at  the  joufis  held  in  Conftantinople  in  honour  of  the 
rt •:;  rinls  of  Pr'gmaleon,  the  brave  Ethiopian,  with  Polixcna  the  fair  infanta  of  Greece.  In 
th-  midfr.  of  the  I'ivcrtifemenr,  eight  grants  arrive  in  the  place,  who  overthrow  all  in  their 
way.  Jn  the  cud,  however,  they  are  all  flain  by  tht-  knights,  after  a  dcfperate  c<  ::fi  ch  M  c 
The  Lov?  and  Anm  of  the  Greek  Princes,  or  The  Romant  of  Romants,  tranllatcd  into 
.i>  for  Philip  Karl  of  Pembroke,  Vol.  11.  Chap.  XX iX.  Edit.  1640, 

ID  e  need 
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menced  by  the  judges  of  the  field; 
who,  after  having  paraded  round  the 
place  three  times,  richly  clad,  and 
followed  by  a  numerous  retinue,  took 
their  ftations  at  the  end  of  the  courfe, 
amidft  the  found  of  trumpets,  in  a  mag- 
nificent theatre.  Immediately  as  \hey 
were  feated,  there  entered  the  place 
twenty  cavaliers  of  graceful  demean- 
our; they  were  divided  into  two  troops? 
and  marched,  by  pairs,  arrayed  in  fump- 
tuous  liveries,  with  all  the  brilliant 
equipage  of  a  fuperb  and  gallant  folem- 
nity.  And  here  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  our  Arabian  author  has  omitted  to 
give  us,  in  this  place,  a  minute  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  majeftick  celebrity:  for 
what  reafon  I  cannot  divine,  unlefs  it 
be  that  he  was  unwilling  to  lofe  fight 
of  his  hero.  He  thinks  it  fufficient  to 
acquaint  us,  that  Don  Alvaro,  mounted 
on  a  fiery  dappled  courfer  of  Andalu- 
fia,  whofe  gorgeous  trappings  and 
(lately  carriage  marvelloufly  fet  off  the 
elegance  of  his  form,  was  arrayed  in  a 
habit  of  golden  tiffue,  on  which  a 
wreath  of  lilies  and  rofes,  twined  toge- 
ther, was  curiou fly  embroidered.  On 
his  (hield  he  had  caufed  to  be  pour- 
trayed  to  the  life  the  hero  of  La  Man- 
cha,  with  the  whole  adventure  of  the 
criminal  and  the  alguaziles.  By  the 
fide  of  Don  Alvaro,  as  his  brother  in 
arms,  appeared  the  invincible  Don 
Quixote;  who  entered  the  lifts  with  a 
refolved  and  martial  countenance.  He 
wore  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  was 
armed  at  all  points,  ready  to  fight  all 
the  giants  in  the  world.  The  multi- 
tude, who  do  not  always  interpret 
things  in  the  moft  favourable  manner, 
fer  up  a  loud  hooting  at  the  cxirious  ap- 
pearance of  Don  Quixote  and  his 
peaceable  courfer.  The  two  troops, 
failing  before  the  ladies,  performed 
the  uiual  fiilute  of  gallantry  by  fhew- 
ing  cfif  the  curvettings  and  prancing 
of  their  hories;  in  which  particular, 
Rozinante,  though  untaught,  played 
his  part  to  admiration.  When  Don 
Qnixoteand  Don  Alvaro  arrived  before 
the  judges,  and  had  laluted  them,  the 
chief  of  the  judges,  directing  his  dif- 
courfe  to  the  knight,  faid,  with  much 
gravity — *  Moll  famous  prince  of  La 
'  Mancha,  ftowerand  mirror  of  knight- 
'  errantry!  we  look  upon  it  as  a  great 
*  favour  of  fortune  that  you  have 


*  vouchfafed  to  honour  with  yourpre- 
'  fence  the  diverfion  we  have  prepared 
'  for  the   ladies  on   this  day.'     The 
knight,  with  no  lefs  gravity,   replied 
— c  Great  judge  of  martial  exercifes, 
'  though  this  be  but   mere  fport,    in, 
'  comparifon  of  the  mighty  enterprizes 
'  I  daily  attempt,  yet  I  will  not  deny 
'  you  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  my  dex- 

*  teritv.'     Having  CS  laid,  he  went  on 
with  Don  Alvaro;  who,  when  he  came 
up  to  his  troop,  gave  Don  Qujxote  to 
underftaad,  that  he  muft  not  run  till 
the   laft,    left    he    fliould    deprive   the 
other  knights  of  the  hopes  of  winning 
any  of  the  prizes;  and,  fince  hiscourle 
muft  needs  be  the  fineft  and  moft  plea- 
fing  of  all,  it  was  fit  to  referve  it  for  the 
Jaft,  that  the  fport  might  conclude  with, 
fomething  extraordinary.     Don  Quix- 
ote could  not  offer  any   thing  againft 
fuch  plaufible  reafons;  but,   drawing 
off  to  one  fide,  became  a  fpe&ator  of 
the  diverfion. 

The  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  now 
ftruck  up  amain,  and  the  cavaliers  ran 
their  courfes;  every  one  in  his  turn,  as 
had  been  appointed  by  lot,  (hewing  ad- 
mirable fkill  and  dexterity.  Don  Al- 
varo was  admired  above  all  the  reft;  he 
bore  away  the  firft  prize;  and  gave 
good  proof  that  he  was  defcended  from 
the  ancient  Abencerrages*,  who  firft 
brought  into  Spain  the  cuftom  of  tilt- 
ing and  running  at  the  ring,  with  other 
noble  fports  intended  for  the  diverfion 
of  the  ladits.  When  they  had  all  run, 
Don  Alvaro  went  up  to  Don  Quixote, 
who  began  to  be  out  of  patience;  and, 
leading  him  to  the  ftarting-place,  the 
trumpets  gave  the  fignal.  Don  QMJX- 
ote  clapped  his  heels  to  the  meagre  lides 
of  Rozinante;  who,  being  ready  to 
contribute  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  his 
milter's  honour,  appeared  on  this  oc- 
cafion  uncommonly  nettlefome;  and, 
after  he  had  received  about  twenty  me- 
morandums from  thefpur,  fet  out  with 
more  than  ordinary  fwiftnefs.  But 
here,  alas!  let  us  bewail  the  mutabi- 
lity of  fortune,  who  delights  in  deftroy- 
ing,  in  a  moment,  the  beft-grounded 
hopes.  Rozinante  had  now  traverfcd 
half  the  courfe;  he  was  now  near  the 
place  where  the  ring  was  fufpended  on 
high,  when  his  mighty  mettle  failing, 
he  made  a  falfeliep,  and  fell  down  un- 
der his  mafter.  This  accident  fet  ail 


*  A  noble  race  of  Moors, 
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the  fpeftntors  a  laughing;  nnd  Don 
Quixote  having  helped  up  his  horfe, 
returned  foaming  with  anger  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  fet  out.  Don  Al- 
varo, who  was  there  ready  to  receive 
him,  faidtohim — '  Be  not  caft  down, 
Sir  Knight,  fince  it  was  your  horfe's 
fault  alone  that  you  did  not  bear 
away  the  ring;  your  career  was  beau- 
tiful to  admiration;  and,  if  you  take 
my  advice,  you  muft  begin  it  again 
before  Rozinante  cools."  Don  Quix- 
ote, without  an  Twer  ing  one  word,  fet 
forward  the  fecond  time;  and,  being 
befide  himfelf  with  paffion  and  con- 
cern, miffed  the  ring:  but  the  Grana- 
dine,  who  had  expecled  this  mifhap, 
rectified  it  in  an  inltant;  for,  having 
followed  upon  a  hand-gallop,  he  rail- 
ed himfelf  on  his  ftirrups,  and  taking 
off  the  ring  with  his  hand,  clapt  it  fo 
adroitly  upon  the  point  of  Don  Qu_ix- 
ore's  lance,  that  our  knight  did  not 
perceive  the  deception.  At  the  fame 
time  he  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice — 
'  Viclory!  victory!  the  illuftrious  Don 
'  Qmxote,  the  ornament  of  knight-er- 
c  rantry,  has  borne  away  the  ring!' 
The  knight  cnfl  his  eyes  upon  his  lance, 
and  feeing  the  ring  there,  concluded 
that  he  had  fimfhed  his  courfe  with  ho- 
r.our;  then,  turning  to  Don  Alvaro,  he 
faid — «  You  fee  how  dangerous  it  is 
«  to  he  idle;  Rozinante,  for  want  of  be- 

*  ing  kept  in  his  wind,  has  notorioufly 
'  fcandalized  inc.' — '  It  is  true,'   faid 
Don  Alvaro,  fmiling,  '  but  you  have 

*  made  good  amends  for  it,  and  you 
'  muft  now  go  up  to  the  judges  to  de- 
'  mand  the  prize.'     Don  Quixote  fol- 
Jowed  his  advice;  nnd  advancing  be- 
fore the  judges,  held  out  his  lance  to 
them,    faying — e  Your  lordfiiips  may 
<  be  pleafed^to  look  upon   this  lancej 

*  methinks  it  fays  enough  in  my  be- 

*  half.'     The   fame   judge    who    had 
fpcktn  to  him  before,  now  undertook 
for  his  brethren;  and  having  made  faft 
to  the  end  of  his   lance   half  a  fcore 
grt:-.t  Icathem  points  which  hehadcauf- 
ed  TO  be  brought  for  the  purpofe,  and 
which   were    worth    about   a   groat   or 
thie»  rmce,  he  faid   to  him — '    Invin- 

kniglu-errant,    as  a  prize  for 

*  the  (kill  and  dexterity  you  have  (hewn 
'  in    your  incomparable  career,  I  prr- 
f  fent  you  with   that  precious   jewel! 


The  wife  Lirgandus,    your  friend, 
brought  it  from  the  Indies  for  you. 
In  fhort,  thefe  wonderful  gaiters  arc 
made  of  the  real  (kin  of  the  Phcenix, 
that  celebrated  bird,  the  only  one  of 
his    fpecies.      And,    fince  you    ftile 
yourielf  the  Lovelefs  Knight,  I  would 
advifeyou  toprefent  them  to  the  lady 
in  this  affembly  whom  you  ftiall  judge 
the   mou;   infenfible  of  that  pnflion. 
But  I  do  order  you,  upon  pain  of  my 
difpleafure,    to   come  and   fup  with, 
me  to-night  with  Don  Alvaro;  and 
to  bring  your  faithful  fquire,  who 
alone    defer ves    to    be   fervant  to    a 
knight  of  your  worth.' — '  I  return 
you  moft  humble  thanks,'  anfwercd 
)on  Qmxote,   '  for  the  noble  prefent 
the  wife  Lirgandus  fends  me  by  your 
equitable  hands;  and  you  lhall  foon 
perceive    how    much   I    value    your 
counfel.'     This  faid,  he  turned  off 
to  take   an  exacl  view  of  all  the  win- 
dows and  balconies  about  the  fquare. 
At  lallhe  halted  at  a  low  window  where 
he   faw  an   old  woman  between   two 
courtezans,    fctirvily   painted.      This 
was    the   honourable  lady   he  pitched 
upon.     He  drew  near;  and,  refting  the 
end  of  his  lance,  with  the  points  hang- 
ing at  it,  on  the  edge  of  the  window, 
faid  to  her,  in  a  grave  and  audible  voice 
— '  Moft  wife  Urganda  the  Unknown*, 
you  fee  here  before  you  the  knight,  fo 
entirely   yours,  whom  you  have   fo 
often  defended   ngainft  the  wiles  of 
your  malignant   brother  enchanters! 
In  return  for  thefe  favours,  I  befeech 
you  to  accept,  at  my  hands,  of  thefe 
precious  garters,  which  I  have  gained 
with  your  favourable  afiillance;  and 
which  are  made  of  the  very  (kin    of 
that  felf- begotten  bird,  fo  much  ce- 
lebrated by   our  poets  ?'     The  wife 
•.•.la  and  her  virtuous  companions, 
wondering  at  this  difcourfe,  and  at  the 
prefent  of  the  leathern  points;   hearing 
alfo  the  rabble  (hotit  continually;  dif. 
charged  a  volley   of  abufive   Jan. 
againlt  the  knight,  and    inftantly   (hut 
the  window.  Don  Quixote,  furpi  ized  at 
this  incivility,  kr.ew  not  what  to  think; 
and  (tood   filtnt,  as   doubting  how  he 
fhould  behave  himlclf.      Sancho,  who 
w.iscome  up  to  his  m.Ulcr  in  the  Square 
after  the  courlir  was  over,   fixing  what 
i'mall  account  the  old  woman  made  of 


*  Urganda  the  Unknown  is  an  enchantrcfs  in  Amadls  de  Gaule,  very  friendly  to  Amadis 
and  his  companions. 
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Carlos.     «  Let  us  go,'  anfwered  Don 
Quixote;  '  I  am  ready  to  follow  you.* 
The  Granadine  would  have  perfuaded 
him  to  quit  his  lance  and  his  buckler, but 
the  knight  would  not  confent;  and  went 
away,  armed  as  he  was,  to  Don  Carlos's 
houfc.     He  entered  the  hall  where  they 
expecled  him,  like  Amadis  de  Gaule 
entering  the  forbidden  chamber  of  Apo- 
lidon  *,  after  having  compafled  the  ad- 
venture of  the  Arch  of  Loyal  Lovers. 
Don  Carlos,  then  embracing  him,  faid 
— '  Welcome,  the  great  Knight  of  La 
Mancha,  to  this  houfe,  in  which  all 
perfons  wifh  him  all  manner  of  pro- 
fperity.     But,  good  Sir  Don  Quix- 
ote, be  pleafed  to  lay  afide  your  arms 
to  refrefh  yourfelf  after  your  glorious 
careers.     You  may  do  it  here  with  all 
the  fafety  imaginable,  fince  you  are 
among  your  friends.' — *  To  pleafe 
you,'  replied  the  knight,  «  I  may  lay 
afide  my  lance  and  my  fhield;  but,  for 
the  reft  of  my  arms,  I  befeech  you  give 
me  leave  to  retain  them.   Wherever  I 
am,  I  never  part  with  them  for  two 
reafons.     The  firft  is,  that  by  conti- 
nually wearing  thefe  honourable  in- 
ftruments  of  knight-errantry,  I  enure 
my  body  to  them}  and  they  become 
eafy,  according  to  the  maxim  in  phi- 
lofophy,  Ab  aj/uetis  nonfitpaj/io.  The 
other  reafon  is,  becaufe  a  dilcreet  man 
mould  be  always  upon  his  guard. 
For  I  remember  to  have  read  in  the 
wonderful  book  of  the  adventures  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  that  the  laid 
knight  having  loft  hiinfelf  one  day 
in  a  wood,  with  his  friend  Oriftides 
the  Trojan,  they  came  at  laft  into  a 
certain  meadow,  where  they  found 
ten  or  twelve  favages  roaiting  a  flag 
upon'the  coals.     As  they  came  near, 
the  favages  by  figns  invited  them  to 
eat.    The  knighis,  who  ftood  in  great 
I  -«  need 

*  The  adventures  above  alluded  to,  are  recorded  in  Book  II.  Chapter  2.  of  the  romance 
of  AmaJis  de  Gaule.  The  hiftory  of  the  Arch  of  Loyal  Lovers,  &c.  is  as  follows.  Apo- 
Jickn,  fon.  to  ,\  king  of  Greece,  fleeing  wirh  his  miftrels  Grimanefa  by  fea  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  is  driven  upon  the  Firme  ifland,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  a  mighty  giant. 
Apolidon  flays  the  giant,  and  afiumes  the  government  of  the  ifland.  Soon  after,  being 
fummoned  to  mount  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  which  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of 
the  emperor  his  uncle;  he  eftablifhes  in  the  Firme  Ifland,  be  tore  his  final  departure  from  it, 
the  following  fyftem  or  enchantment.  He  caufes  an  arch  to  be  made,  over  which  is  placed 
the  image  or  a  man  form?d  of  copper,  holding  a  horn;  and  on  the  gate  of  his  palace  he 
erects  the  portraits  of  himfelf  and  Grimanefa.  Should  any  man  or  woman,  who  hath  fal- 
iifted  their  firft  love,  attempt  to  pafs  under  the  arch,  the  image  {hall  blow  ib  terribly  with 
flame  and  ftench  through  his  horn,  thac  they  (hall  be  thrown  down  in  a  fwoon  before  the 
arch.  But  fhould  any  loyal  lover  allay  the  adventure,  the  image  (hall  found  his  horn  melo- 
dioufly,.and  the  lover  fhall  pafs  under  the  arch  without  diticuity.  Withrelpect  to  the  rich 

chamber, 


the  points,  raifed  his  voice,  and  cried 
out — «  O  the  old  branded  ^xcommu- 
«  nicate  witch  !  What  can  (he  mean  by 
'  refilling  fuch  curious  d-elicate  points  ? 
«  Poor  jade!  what  a  fool  fhe  is!  By  my 
«  father's  fowl,  if  I  catch  up  a  ftone,  I 
«  will  foon  make  her  open  the  window: 
'  but  pray,  Sir,  let  us  leave  the  old 
'  hen  and  her  chickens.  Givemethofe 
'  points;  for  thefe  I  have  to  my  breeches 

*  are  almoft  worn  out;  and  the  reft  of 
«  them   will  ferve  in   our  errantry  to 

*  mend  Dapple's  pannel,    and  Rozi- 
'  name's  laddie.'—'  Take,  my  fon,' 
replied  Don  Qujxote  in  a  melancholy 
mood,   (holding  down  the  point  of  his 
lance)  *  take  thofe  rare  garters,    and 

lay  them  up  carefully.  I  plainly 
perceive  the  wife  Urganda  is  more 
friendly  to  my  enemies  than  to  me. 
She  has  fufficiently  convinced  me  by 
the  ill  language  1  have  juft  heard.' — 
Od's  my  "life,  Sir!'  quoth  Sancho; 
as  for  the  ill  language,  never  mind 
that ;  for  it  is  all  but  words,  and  the 
wind  carries  them  away.  The  crow 
cannot  be  blacker  than  his  wings: 
and  an  old  whore's  curfes  are  as 
good  as  prayers/ 


CHAP.     V. 

DON  QUIXOTE  AND  TARFE  GO  TO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  DON  CARLOS  TO 
SUPPER.  SANCHO'S  GOOD  HU- 
MOUR. THE  DREADFUL  ADVEN- 
TURE DON  O^UIXOTE  MET  WITH 
IN  DON  CARLOS'S  HOUSE. 

NIGHT  drawing  on,  and  all  peo- 
ple beginning  to  repair  to  their 
homes,  Don   Alvaro  came  up   to  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha  and  acquainted 
him  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  Don 
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need  6f  fuch  relief,  accepted  of  the 
offer.     They  alighted;    and   having 
unbridled    their    horfrs,    that   thty 
might  grazefreely  in  the  meadow,  they 
fit  down  among  the  favages  who  had 
ftiewn  them  fomuch  civility.     How- 
ever, they  would  not  take  off  their 
helmets,    and   cnly   lifted    up   their 
beavers;  but  as  foon  as  they  began 
to  eat,  the  favages  treacheroufly  fell 
upon  them,  and  gave  them  fo  many 
blows  on  the  head  with  their  clubs, 
that  had   not  the  rare  temper  of  the 
helmets    defended    them,    the    two 
knights  had  been  pounded  to  death. 
They  fell   down  lenfelefs;   and  the 
favages,  believing  that  they  were  dead, 
woold  have  ftiipped  them;  but  not 
being  ufed   to  diiarm  knights,  they 
were  unable  to  accomplifli  their  pur- 
pofe.     While  they   were    bufied   in 
this  attempt,  Oriftidesand  the  Knight 
of  the    Sun    recovered    their    fenfes; 
and  perceiving  the  danger  they  were 
in,  leaped-  up,  drew  their  fword s,  and 
charged  the   favages  with  fuch  refo- 
lutron,  that  they  foon  made  a  won- 
derful havock.     No  ftroke  was  loft; 
here  tumbled  a  head,  there  fell  a  leg 
or  an  arm— —'    As  Don  Quixote  re- 
counted this  (harp  expedition,  he  drew 
his  fword;  and,  the  better  to  reprefent 
the  prowefs  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sun 
and  his  companion,  began  laying  about 
him   fo   ftrriouflv,  that   the    company, 
juftly  apprehenfive  of  being  mifiaken 
for  favages,  retreated  as  far  oft*  as  they 
could,  making  a  large  ring  about  him, 
in  the  centre  whereof  he  (tood.     This 
fcene  diverted  all  the  aiTembly  ;  butDon 
Carlos  thrnking  fit  to   put  an   end   to 
it,   faid    to   Do*n    Quixote,    fmilir.g — 

*  Enough,  invincible  knight!   ihofe  fa- 

•  vages  have  long  fince  been  cMhtfyfed. 
'  Let  us  talk,  no  rm;rc  of  them,   I  be- 
'  feech  you.'     Don  Quixote  flood  ftiil 
on  a  fuddrn,  and  put  up  ins  fword  again 
with  fuch  deliberation  as  was  Icarcely 
to  he  exprclcd  from  V/im.      Don  Carlos 
then  drew  near;  nnd  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  conduced  him  into  another  great 
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hall,  where  the  table  was  ready  co- 
vered; but,  before  they  fat  down,  Don 
Alvaro  miffing  Sancho,  fent  one  of  hie 
pages  to  look  for  him. 

Sancho,  who  had  followed  his  ma- 
tter to  Don  Carlos's  houfe,  took  occafion 
to  walk  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  was 
wonderfully  attentive  to  the  prepara- 
tions  for  tapper.     '  Matter  Sancho,' 
faid  the  page,  «  you  are  wanted  in  the 
fiipper-room.     They  will  not  go  to 
their  meal  without  you.     Come  and 
tafte  of  the  delicate  dimes,  and  ex- 
uifite  wines.' — «  By  my  faith,  Ma- 
er  Page,'  quoth  the  fquire,  «  thofc 
gentlemen  take  me  at  a  time  when  I 
am  very  ready  to  oblige  them;  for  I 
have  not  put  one  bit  into  my  belly 
thefe  three  hours!'     So  faying,    he 
went  into  the  hall.     Then  taking  off 
his  cap  with  both  hands,  and  making  a 
low  reverence  to  the  company— *  Gen- 

*  tlemen,'  faid  he,  *  God  reft  your  fouls 
'  for  thinking  of  me!'— «  How  now, 
'  Sancho,'  faid  Don  Carlos;  '  you  com  - 

*  pliment  us  as  if  we  were  dead;  we  are 

*  ftill  alive  and  well,  God  be  praifed '. 

*  unlefs  thefe  gentlemen  be  out  of  or- 
<  der  with  the  ill   entertainment  they 

*  have.'—*  Mother  of  God  r   quoth 
Sancho,  looking  at  the  difhes  on  the 
table,  «  how  can  that  be  ?  Then  thefe 
'  gentlemen  would  be  like  a  country - 
'  man's  geefe  with  us,  that  died  of  the 
'  pip  in  a  pond.     This  table  needs  no 
'  compliments:    I    fee  fo  many  ditties 
'  full  of  oftriches,  ragouts,  and  fri- 

*  cades,  that  my  mouth  waters  for  joy.* 
— '  Well,  my  friend,'  laid  Don  C;»r- 
los,  giving   him  a  capon  on  a  plate, 
'  trjt  that  to  whet  your  ftomach  :  1  am 

*  told  you  difpatch  thole  creatures  with 
'  an  extraordinary  air.' — 'You  are  not. 

*  mifinformed/    replied     the     fquire; 
1   and  it  (hall  coft  you  nothing  to  fee  the 
«  experiment    tried.'      This    faid,    he 
a  Iked  for  bread,  and  laid  about  him  fo 
vigorously,  that  the  capon  vanished  Jiv 
a   trice.     The   pages,  who   waited    at 
table,  were  as  well  pleafed  to  fee  him 
as  their   matters;  and  therefore    took 


chamber,  which  had  witnefiVd  ?!•.;•  fnv'itton  of  his  own  and  Grimnncfa's  lovrs,  it  n  provided, 
that  no  male  lhall  enter  it,  until  forr.c  man,  who  fljall  1'urpals  Apolidf>n  in  prowcb,  thull  have 
firit  entered  the  i'amc  j  and  that  no  fcmal'/  ih.iH  enter  it,  until  it  has  been  entered  b>  lomc  woman 
raircr  than  Grimaivt  i.     Over  the  eotraik<  of  the  chumbor  is  written — '  He  which  Ihallt-ptt  r 
4   hiTe'in,  (ball  exceed  Ap  'lidon  in  .».-:).:>,  jiuifliall  t'uccecd  him  a:>  lord  of  thiscounii).'     The 
other  circumiVancc.;  of  this  rnch -ntmeat,  and  the  penalties  which  aic  ordained  lor  the  nn- 
r  il  cahdidft&rs,  are  to'>  lonj  tor  j  note.  Suffice  it  to  lay,  that  AmadU  atchieves  th--  *<.- 
kt  Arch  of  Loyal  Lover  ;  an  '.  fucccci'-nj  allb  in  tb.atoi'  the  Jt'orbiviJeo  Cl- 
/  ol'tlw  Firmc  IT. 

care 
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care  to  furnim  his  plate  with  all  that 
was  left  on  thofe  they  took  off  the  table; 
and  did  not  fail  to  fill  him  wine  at  eve- 
ry turn.     This  courtefy  put  him  into 
fuch  a  rare  humour,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  crying  out — *  In  truth,  Don 
Carlos,  your  pages  and  you  are  the 
very  picture   of  plenty,   you  make 
fo  much  of  your  friends.'— *  Friend 
Sancho,'  anfwered  Don  Carlos,  fmil- 
ng,  *  you  deferve  our  love  for  being 
Jo  frank  and  open-hearted ;  and  there- 
fore, in  reward  of  your  plain  deal- 
ing,   take  this   plate  of  force-meat 
balls.'—*  What  do  you  call  thefe 
balls?'  replied  the  fquire,  taking  the 

Flate:  *  I  never  faw  any  of  them  be- 
fore.*—* Tafte  them,  friend  Sancho,* 
faid  Don  Alvaro,  '  and  give  us  your 
*  opinion/  Sancho  needed  not  twice 
bidding;  he  began  to  fwallow  them 
down,  one  after  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  grapes;  faying  to  Don  Alvaro — 
By  my  troth,  Don  Alvaro,  thefe  balls 
are  pretty  baubles;  I  fancy  the  chil- 
dren in  Limbo  play  with  fuch  balls: 
when  I  go  home  to  my  own  country 
again,  I  will  fowa  peckofthem  in  our 
garden  ;  and  if  they  come  up  well,  I 
will  fell  them  at  a  good  rate.  All  that 
I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  I  (hall  eat  them 
before  they  are  ripe;  but  to  prevent 
that,  whenever  I  go  near  them,  my 
wife  (hall  gag  me.'—'  Your  wife!' 
aid  Don  Carlos;  *  then  it  feems  you  are 
married,  Sancho  !  Is  your  wife  hand- 
fome  ?'— *  Handfome,  quotha!1  re- 
»lied  the  fquire;  *  I  would  not  change 
her  for  the  Lady  Dulcinea  del  To- 
bofo;  whofe  true  name  is  AMonza 
Lorenzo,  alias  Nogales.  It  is  true, 
my  wife  will  be  fifty- five  years  old 
next  grafs,  and  the  fun  has  fome- 
what  tanned  her  face;  but  for  all 
that  flic  is  a  wqman  would  puzzle  a 
<loc~lor.  She  prates  like  a  magpye. 
The  only  thing  the  curate  twits  her 
with  is,  that  as  foon  as  ever  (he  has 
fcraped  together  a  groat  or  fivepence, 
you  may  fooner  take  her  by  her  ho- 
nour, than  hinder  her  going  to  John 
Perez,  the  vintner  in  our  village,  to 
change  her  money  for  the  juice  of 
the  grape.' — *  Have  you  any  chil- 
dren ?'  faid  one  of  the  guefts.  '  Body 
o'me!'  replied  the  (quire;  *  why, 


what  do  you  think  we  have  done  that 
we  fhould  not  have  any?   Yes,  in- 
deed, we  have.     And  among  the  reft 
we  have  a  little  Sancha,  who  is  as 
cunning  as  her  mother  already.  Faith 
and  troih  (he  is  a  dainty-maped  girl, 
and  as  wife  as  a  gipley !     As  for  her 
beauty,    they  are  bcft  judges  of  it 
who  fay  nothing  can  be  more  like  our 
curate;  and  he  is  thehandfomeft  man 
in  all  La  Mancha.'     All  the  com- 
pany laughed  at  the  (quire's  fimplicityj 
and  Don  Alvaro,  obferving  that  he  had 
nothingiefttoeat,  ft  id  tohim — '  Friend 
Sancho,  fee  whether  you  can  find  an. 
empty  corner  in  your  belly  to  lay  up 
this  plate  of  white-meat*.'     Sancho 
ook  it,   faying—*   Matter    Tarfe,    I 
thank  you;  and  I  hope,  by  help  of 
God,  this  (hall  not  be  left  out.'  Im- 
mediately he  clapped  his  hand  into  the 
plate,  and  in  one  moment  all  the  white 
meat  vaniftied,  except  what  ftuck  to 
his  beard. 

When  fupper  was  over,  the  matter 
of  the  fealt  led  his  guefts  to  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,  and  feared  them  there 
till  the  fervants  had  cleared  the  table  i 
and  it  being  his  defign  that  Don  Qmx- 
ote  mould  have  all  the  honour  of  the 
entertainment,  he  placed  him  between 
Don  Alvaro  and  himlelf,  and  defired 
Sancho,  who  that  night  well  deferved 
the  furname  of  Panza-{-,  to  (it  down, 
on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  his  mafter: 
then   Don  Alvaro  began  to   tax  Don 
Quixote  with  having  been  thoughtful 
during  (upper-time,  not  making  merry 
with   the  reft  of  the  company,   or  fo 
much  as  tafting  the  meat  that  was  fet 
btfore  him.     *  It  is  a  fign/   anfwered 
Don  Carlos,    '   that  Don  Quixote  did 
not  like  the  dreffing  of  our  meat,  and 
we  need  not  wonder  at  it:   how  can 
the  entertainments  of  private  gentle- 
men, like  o-jrftlvcs,  pleafe  fo  curi- 
ous an  appetite  as  his  muft  needs  be? 
Can  he  find  any  thing  to  reli(h  with 
him  here?  he  who,  after  gaining  the 
prize  of  tournaments,  and  finishing 
unheard    of    adventures,    is    treated 
every  day  in  the  courts  of  emperors, 
fultans,  and  caliphs,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Trebifoiui,  of  Niquea,  and  of  Syci- 
onia;  all  of  them   fo  renowned' for 
the  delicacy  and  fumptubuinefs    of 


*  This  white  meat  is  the  flerti  of  fowls  bruifed,  and  made  into  a  mafs  with  fugar  and  other 
ingredients. 

in  Spanifh,  fignifies  Paunch, 

J*.  •  their 
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<  their  tables?' — *  Pox  take  me!'  quoth 
Sancho,  interrupting  him,  *  I  cannot 
endure  to  hear  all  thefe  hard  names 
and  dainty  tables  you  talk  of!  They 
that  told  you  all  this,  Don  Carlos, 
are  little  better  than  falfe  knaves  and 
liars.  We  are  not  for  the  mort  part 
treated  with  anything  in  our  chival- 
ry, but  thumps  of  ftones ;  and  if  we 
chance  to  eat  melons,  on  my  con- 
fcience  they  make  us  pay  for  fauce! 
It  is  true  we  fometimes  meet  with 
good  people,  fuch  as  mafter  Valentin: 
but  Snrovetidecom.es  butonce  a  year; 
and  as  forthofe  emperors  and  caipha- 
fes  you  mention,  the  devil  take  him 
that  ever  ftw  any  of  them,  unlefs  it 
were  in  my  matter's  head,  who  is  a 
fool  if  he  dees  not  pitch  his  tent  here 
for  ever.*  Don  Quixote  could  not 
bear  with  Sancho's  impertinence  any 
longer;  and,  giving  him  a  good  kick 
on  the  rump — *  Thou  bafe  fcoundrel!' 
faid  he  to  him  in  a  paflion,  '  will  you 
hold  your  prating  tongue?  What 
evil  genius  moves  thee  to  trouble  this 
illufti  ious  company  with  thy  follies  ? 
— Worthy  Don  Carlos,1  continued 
e,  turning  to  the  mafter  of  the  houfe, 
I  befeech  you  to  forgive  mv  (quire's 
indite)  etion,  and  reft  Satisfied  that  if 
I  have  not  eaten,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  re! i (hi nor  the  dainties  your  table 
was  furnifhed  with  ;  but  becaufe  we 
knights-errant  have  always  a  guard 
upon  ourfelves  againft  fenfua'.ity:  we 
makeufe  of  food  only  to  fupport  na- 
ture ;  aid  when  the  emperjrs,  to 
whofe  courts  fortune  is  plealed  to 
guide  us,  are  defirons  to  give  us  en- 
tertainment, we  make  lefs  account  cf 
the  dainties  ferved  up,  thnn  of  the 
honour  they  do  us  in  admitting  us 
to  their  tallies.  In  Ihort,  we  delpife 
a  life  cf  eafe  and  piealvue;  and  whilft 
we  go  about  to  redreis  wrongs,  and 
tore-eftiblifl)  good  orderin  countries, 
•ifidcr  it  ;is  pleafure  and  luxury 
to  crofs  barren  defaris,  to  be  expofed 
to  the  rigoin  of  lesions  and  to  pafs 
•  days  without  en  tin--;,  like  At 
madis  de  Gaul  *,  who  lived  : 
three  months  on  the  poor  reck,  with- 
out fioepinpr,  or  taking  the  leaft  fu- 
'•e.  There  is  another  thing 
yet,  Don  Carlos,  which  hindered  me 
!:  ir,£  of  the  puhlick  fitisfaclionj 
it  is,  that  the  wife  Urganda,  on  whofe 


favour  I   relied,  has    very  difcour- 
teoufly  refufcd  the  prize  with  which 
you   rewarded  my  dexterity  ;  which 
any  perfon, except  herfelf,  would  have 
valued  above  an  empire.     This  re> 
fufal  is  enough  to  damp  the  moft  un- 
daunted  courage;  and  I  confefs  I  am 
fain  to  call  up  all   mine  to   hear  up 
againft  it.     I  know  not  whence  her 
hatred  to  me  can  proceed.     Some  per- 
fidious enchanters  muft  have   given 
her  a  falfe  character  of  me,  as  find- 
ing no  furer  expedient  to  undermine 
the  very  foundation  of  knight-errant- 
ry,  than  by  fowing  difcord   among 
the  moft  folid  fupporters  of  it,  and 
their  wife  proteflrefs.'     Don  Quix- 
ote would  not  have  (topped    here,  fo 
much    was  his  hem  interefted  in  the 
fubjefl  before  him,  but  that  a  company 
of  mufjcians  and  dancers,  whom  Don 
Carlos  had  fent  for  to  divert  the  com- 
pany, then  entered  the  hall. 

For  two  hours  there  was  a  delight- 
ful concert  of  vocal  and  inlti  umental 
mufick,  intermixed  with  dancing;  and 
this   diverfion    concluded  with  a   gro- 
tefque  entry  of  a  man  clad  like  a  pea- 
fant,  who  danced  to  admiration.    Dur- 
ing this  performance,  Don  Carlos  alked 
Sancho  aloud,  whether  he  could  exhibit 
the  like.      The   fquiie,    grown  heavy 
and  fleepy  with  the  weight  of  meat  he 
had  crammed  down,  yawning  and  mak- 
ing the  fjgn  of  the  crofs  on  his  mouth 
with  his  thumb,  anfwered — '   By  my 
hand,  Don  Carlos,  I  could  cut  ca- 
pers better   upon  a  good   Itraw-bed 
than  in  this  hall !    As  for  that  ftllo\r, 
who  fhakes  himfelf  as  if  he  were  pol- 
felfcd,  there  is  no  making  any  hog's- 
puddings  ot  him,  for  I  believe  he  has 
no    guts    in    his    belly.'1       Sancho's 
conceit    lit  the  company  a   laughing; 
hut  it  l.'fted  not  long:    a  dieadful  gi- 
ant liiddenly  ftrodu  into  tin-  hail,   ard 
ftruck  terror  through  t!;c  \vhoie  aiH-m- 
bly.      His    '  little   (hort   of 

:uui    h:^    lni\\^   \v-if    pro- 
port  io 

.   .  >  i  Mi'-U-  him  ro  enter  the 
ant;  and  when  he  railed  hJtufdf 
again,   his   head    toiu nnl    th"   ciciiug. 
He  was  chid,  aft   . 

in  a  long  robe  of  fcarlrt  ciotlii  ;tnd  by 
his  ln!c  hur.jj  ;in  immenlc  balkcr  hilled 
Mr,   which   was  lupporu-d  by  an 
iron  chain:    about  liis  neck  he  v. 


Wlrn,  t-  ---  A:'-'-  Orisna  his  miftrefs,  he  ?.fiu;ncd  Hie  name  of  T 

vail 
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vaft  ruff,  and  on  his  head  a  high  cap 
encircled  with  the  tail-feathers  of  tur- 
keys, in  form  of  a  coronet.     As  he 
entered,  all  the  company  ftarted  up  in 
a  fright,  and  gathered  dole  about  Don 
Quixote,  as  a  flock  of  ftieep  gathers 
about  their  mephetd,  at  fight  of  a  wolf; 
as  for  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  he 
made  it  evident  that  he  was  born  todif- 
pel  terror  and  to  embolden  timidity. 
Preferving  his  temper  undauntedly  on 
this  dangerous  occafion,  he  cried  out, 
with  a  refolute  voice — '  Fear  nothing, 
gentlemen !  this  affair  belongs  to  me: 
I  underftand  well  adventures  of  this 
nature;  they  frequently  occur  in  the 
palaces  of  emperors:  lay  afide  your 
apprehenfion ;  and  let  us  hear  where- 
fore this  enormous    giant    prefents 
himlelf  before  us.'     The  gentlemen 
being  again  feated  at  Don  Qinxote's  re- 
queft,  the  giant,  with  a  hoarfe  voice, 
fuch  as  is  natural  to  all  giants,  fpoke 
thefe   words  — '  Princes,    pages,   and 
lacquies,  here  affembled,  inform  me 
who  among    you    is   The   Lovelefs 
Knight,  formerly  The  Knight  of  the 
Sorrowful  Afpecl?' — '  I  am  he,  gi- 
ant!'  replied  Don  Quixote  Iternly. 
What  would  you  have  with  me?' — 
O,  ye   immortal  gods!'  replied  the 
monfter,   '  how  mall   I   requite  you, 
fince  it  is  your  pleafure  that  I  find  in 
this  city  what  I  have  been  feeking 
with  fo  much  coft  and  trouble  thefe 
fourteen  hundred  years!— Beit  known 
to  you,  princes  and  knights,  that  hear 
me,  that  you  have  here  before  you 
the  dreadful  Bramarbas  Iron -fides, 
puiffant  emperor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,    which   I    conquered   from 
it's  lawful  fovercign  by  the  force  of 
my  invincible  arm!  The  fame  of  the 
knight    Don  Quixote's    adventures 
and  wonderful   aftions  has  reached 
my    imperial    palace;     and    I    muft 
own,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world, 
no  town,    ftreet,  tavern,    or    ftable, 
where  that  great  bully  of  knight-er- 
rantry is  not  Ipcken  of.     I  have  left 
my  kingdom  to  feek  him,  not  being 
able  to  endure  that  fo  extraordinary 
a  perlbn  mould  live  in  the  world.     I 
defign,  therefore,  to  fight  him;  and, 
having  cut  off  his  head,  to  £arry  it 
to  Cyprus,  there  to  nail  it  up  at  the 
gate  of  my  palace;  that  it  may  be 
f  known  I  am  ftronger  than  he  is,  and 
•  all  that  mail  come  after  him. — And, 
f  therefore,  iiluftrious  Don  Quixote, 


if  you  feel  any  unwillingnefs  or  dif- 
inclination  to  encounter  with  me, 
you  need  only  fuffer  me  to  fever  your 
head  from  your  moulders,  and  that 
fpeedily;  for  I  am  in  hafte  to  return 
home.  There  is  alfo  another  bufi- 
nefs  brings  me  hither:  I  have  been 
informed  that  Don  Carlos,  the  lord 
of  this  ftrong  caftle,  has  a  young  fif- 
ter,  whole  beauty  is  celebrated  in  all 
parts;  now,  it  being  one  of  myfail- 
jngs  to  be  fond  of  all  pretty  young 
girls,  I  defign  alfo  to  carry  away 
that  princefs  with  me,  and  place  her 
in  my  feraglio;  and  if  Don  Carlos 
mall  oppofe  it,  I  challenge  him,  and 
all  here  prefent,  to  fingle  combat.* 
The  King  of  Cyprus  flopping  here,  all 
the  audience  expected  with  amazement 
what  Don  Quixote  would  anfwer; 
when  the  knight,  kneeling  down  be- 
fore Don  Carlos,  faid — «  Great  Tre- 
batius,  fovereign  emperor  of  Greece, 
who,  in  the  ablence  of  thy  fons,  haft 
taken  the  name  of  Don  Carlos,  to 
confound  the  falfe  enchanter  who  is 
contriving  the  ruin  of  thine  empire! 
grant  that  I  may  herefupply  the  place 
of  the  invincible  Knight  of  the  Sun, 
and  of  the  valiant  Roficlair  his  bro- 
ther, to  whom  it  would  belong  of 
right  to  chaftife  the  infolence  of  this 
monfter!'  Don  Carlos,  who  was 
fain  to  bite  his  lips  to  avoid  laughing, 
gracioufly  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
knight;  and,  raifing  him  up,  faid— 
Illuftrious  Prince  of  La  Mancha! 
this  affair,  in  reality,  concerns  us 
both;  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I 
feel  myfelf  fo  terrified  by  the  menaces 
of  Bramarbas,  that  I  cannot  avoid 
giving  him  the  Princefs  Trebafina 
my  filter,  unlefs  you  mall  order  other- 
wife:  do,  therefore,  as  you  (hall 
think  fit;  for  whatever  you  mall  de- 
cree will  be  molt  for  our  honour." 
Don  Quixote,  hereupon,  advanced  to- 
wards the  giant,  and  accofted  him  in 
thefe  words  —  '  Proud  and  infolent 
Bramarbas!  had  r.ot  the  refpeft  I 
owe  to  the  emperor,  and  the  other 
princes  here  piefent,  reftrained  my 
vengeance,  thou  h  .dft  already  re- 
ceived the  punimment  thou  deferveft; 
but  I  accept  of  thy  challenge,  and  I 
make  all  the  vows  ufually  made  upon, 
fuch  occafions  by  the  moft  renowned 
knights;  and  particularly,  that  J  will 
not  lie  with  the  queen  till  I  have  laid 
thy  monftrous  head  at  my  feet,  which 
«  I  4efign 
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'  I defign  mall  feed  the  crows  and  owls.* 
— '  O,  ye  immortal  gods!'  replied  the 
giant,  with  a  dreadful  voice,  *  muft  I 
endure  a  (ingle  man  thus  to  threaten 
me  ?  I  vow  by  the  whifkers  of  Bri- 
arcus  and  Enceladus,  my  anceftors, 
that  I  will  not  eat  my  bread  on  the 
ground,  and  that  I  will  not  lie  down 
upon  the  point  of  my  ivvord,  till  I  have 
made  faft  your  arms  to  your  fhoul- 
ders,  and  fixed  your  thighs  to  your 
haunches*.'—*  All  thefe  threats,' 
anfwered  the  knight,  '  are  to  no  pur- 
pofe:  it  mall  be  decided  by  combat, 
which   of  us   twain   deferves   to   be 
efteemed    the  prime  knight   in  the 
world.     Go,  then,  prepare  to  make 
good  your  boafts,  and  rid  the  empe- 
ror of  your  odious  prefence!'     San- 
cho,  frightened  at  the   King  of  Cy- 
pras's  vaft  bulk,    could   not  forbear 
«jaajting  when  he  heard  thefe  threats  j 
and,  getting  between  him  and  his  ma- 
fter,  he  cried—*  Good  matter  Barra- 

*  bas,  do  not  do  my  mafyer  fo  much 

*  harm!  I  conjure  you,  by  Malchus's 

*  holy  ear,  to  leave  him  all  his  limbs 

*  as  God  has  given  theml?     It  was 
well  for  Sancho  that  Don  Quixote  had 
then  turned  to  theEmperorTrebatius  to 
beg  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  honour 
the  appointed  combat  with  his  prefence ; 
for,  had  he  heard  his  fquire  talk  in  this 
manner,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
chatlife   his   cowardice.      Bramarbas, 
drawing  near  to  Don  Qmxote,   and 
throwing  one  of  his  gloves  in  his  face, 
faki— - *  Knight,  take  up  that  little  glove 

*  of  mine,  which  I  give  you  as  a  gage 

*  that  I  will  expect  you  to  morrow,  af- 
«  ter  dinner,  in  the  Great  Square;  for  I 


'  never  fight  till  I  have  eaten  and  drank 
«  heartily.'  When  he  had  fpoken 
thefe  words,  he  went  out  of  the  hall  in 
the  fame  manner  he  had  entered  it. 
Don  Qvjixote  was  fo  overjoyed  to  re- 
ceive a  challenge  in  the  ufual  forms  of 
knight-errantry,  that  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  affront  Bramarbas  had  done 
him  in  throwing  the  glove  in  his  face, 
but  delivered  it  to  Sancho,  who,  fee- 
ing  it  was  above  two  feet  in  length, 
cried  out,  «  Mother  of  God,  what 
1  dreadful  hands !  Son  of  a  whore, 
'  what  a  cuff  he  will  give!'  This  ad- 
venture being  over,  Don  Carlos  ordered 
flambeaux  to  be  brought  to  light  home 
the  guefts,  who,  after  taking  leave  of 
one  another,  returned  to  their  homes; 
and  the  hiftory  fays,  they  all  refted 
well,  except  Don  Quixote,  who  had  the 
worft  night  in  the  world  $  as  will  appear; 
in  the  following  chapter, 


CHAP.      Vf. 

WHO  THE  GIANT  BJIAMARBAS  WAS, 

DON  QUIXOTE'S  DREAM,  AND 
THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  IT. 

OUR  Arabian  author,  prefuming 
the  reader's  curiofity  would  be  ex- 
cited to  know  who  the  giant  Bramarbas. 
really  was,  has  not  omitted  to  inform 
us  with  refpeft  to  that  matter.  He 
recites,  that  Don  Carlos  and  Don  AU 
varo  having  borrowed  one  of  thole  pafte- 
board  giants,  clad  in  long  robes,  which 
are  carried  about  the  ftreets  of  Spain 
upon  great  fettivals  to  pleafe  the  mul- 
titudej  Don  Carlos's  fecretary,  a  youth 


*  This  farcical  vow  is  an  admirable  ridicule  of  thofe  very  abfurd  ones  fo  frequent  in 
knight-errantry.  Some  of  thefs  heroes  reftrifted  themfelves  horn  the  ulc  of  a  bed  or  a 
table  cloth;  others  went  without  fome  curtain  piece  of  their  armour;  and  (ome  carried  it  fo 
far  as  to  wear  their  armour  night  and  day,  or  fcntence  thcmfelves  to  /hirts  of  hair  an^ 
fackcloth,  till  they  had  etjedled  their  particular  purpole.  In  conformity  with  this  practice, 
Trompart,  Braggadochio's  fquire,  upon  being  questioned  by  Archirpagc  concerning  hi* 
tnafter,  returns  the  following  anfwer. 

'  He  is  a  great  adventurer,'  faid  he, 
'  That  hath  his  fword  through  haul  "flay  forr 
*  And  now  hath  vow  d,  till  htr  avenged  bee 
•  Of  that  defpight,  never  to  wearfn  none-, 
*  That  fpsare  is  him  enough  to  doen  a  thoufand  grone.* 

Sperifer's  Faerie  Qiicci:e,  Book  II.  Cant.  3.  Stanza  IX. 

Ferrace,  alfo,  a  Pagan  knighe  in  the  Orlando  Furiofo  of  Ariotto,  having  bt<  n  reproached 
with  breach  of  promife  by  the  ghoft  of  Arga'ia,  Angelica  •,  brother,  make*  a  vow  never  to 
wear  any  helme:  upon  his  head,  till  ht  fhail  have  gained,  in  combat,  the  helmet  of  Or. 
laado.  Sec  Arioftu,  Book  I. 

of 
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of  a  pleafant  difpofition,  played  the 
part  of  Bramarbas.  He  held  up  the 
pafteboard  head  on  a  pole,  and  fpoke 
through  a  long  tube  of  tin,  the  other 
end  of  which  was  brought  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  giant;  and  the  better  to 
deceive  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  and 
his  fquire,  the  lights  were  placed  at 
fuch  a  diftance,  that  the  giant's  own 
fhadow  prevented  the  detection  of  his 
pafteboard  face. 

Don  Quixote's  fancy  was  fo  full  of 
this  adventure,  that  he  could  not  reft 
all  night;  for  as  foon  as  he  fell  afleep, 
he  was  waked  again  by  the  earneft  de- 
fire  he  had  to  try  his  ftrength  with  the 
King  of  Cyprus.     However,  towards 
day,   deep  'overcame  him,   which  yet 
only  ferved  to  diforder  him  the  more  : 
for  he  dreamed  that  Bramarbas  had 
treacheroufly   ftolen  into  the  caftle  to 
kill  him  bafely;  and,  in  this  confter- 
nation,  he  ftarted  up,  crying — '  Stay 
«  traitor!  you  fhall  foon  find  that  all 
*  your  artifices  will  not  fave  you  from 
«  myfword.'     Thus  faying,  he  clap- 
ped on  his  back  and  breaft-plate  upon 
his  fhirt;  and  laying  hold  of  his  lance 
and  fhield,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head, 
he  fearched  all  the  corners  of  the  room, 
and  even  under  the  bed,  to  find  the  King 
of  Cyprus;  never  confidering  that  fuch 
a  giant  as  Bramarbas  could  not  very 
eafily  be   concealed.     That  done,    he 
rufhed  down  into  the  hall,  and  thence 
into  a  fmall  room  where  Sancho,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  lay  in  a  little  bed 
without  curtains.     The  honeft  fquire 
had  covered  himfelf  over  head  and  ears, 
that  the  light  of  the  day  might  notdif- 
turb  him;  and  on  the  pillow  lay  the 
•King  of  Cyprus's  great  glove,  which 
his  mafter  had  committed  to  his  cuftody. 
As  foon  asDonQujxote  efpied  the  glove, 
he  concluded  it  to  be  that  which  re- 
mained in  the  giant's  poffcflion;  and 
that,   therefore,    the    man   afleep  was 
doubtlefs   his  arrogant  enemy,   who, 
wearied  with  fcaling  the  caftle,  refted 
there  till  lie  could  find  opportunity  to 
put  his  defign  in  execution.     With  this 
conceit  he  raifed   up  the  butt  end  of 
his  lance,  and    difcharging  a   furious 
blow  upon  the  ribs  of  his  unfufpicious 
fquire,  exclaimed — '  It  is  thus,  cow- 
*  ardly    Ironfides!    it    is    thus    thole 
'  men    deferve   to    be    treated,   who, 
'  having  fuch    enemies  as    I  am,    do 
'  endeavour  treacheroufly    to   furprize 
'  them  f    Such  an  uncourteous  fhock 


was  enough  to  waken  the  moft  profound 
deeper  in  the  univerfe.      Sancho  flatt- 
ed,   almoft    ftunued   with    the    blow, 
and    roared  moft  pitifully  under  the 
blankets;    nay,    Alifolan  aflures    ust 
that  he  began  his  outcry  even  before 
the  lance  reached  him.     At  length,  he 
looked    out    to    fee  who   it  was   that 
handled  him  fo  roughly.     The  knight 
foon  made  himfelf  known;  for  laying 
afide   his  lance,  which   he  could   not 
wield  conveniently  in  that  narrow  com- 
pafs,  he  began  a  vigorous  affault  with 
his  fifts  upon  Sancho's  nofe,  ftill  cry- 
ing with  a  terrible  voice — *  Perfidious 
'  giant!  here  thou  (halt  end  thy  day$ 
'  in  my  hands,  for  having  dared  to  fcalc 
«  this  caftle.'     At  this  freih  attack  the 
fquire  redoubled  his  cries;  and  though 
he  was  half  crippled  already,  he  threw 
himfelf  out  of  the  bed,  and  ran  into 
the  hall,  crying  luftily  to  his  mafter, 
who  followed  him  clofe  at  the  heels—- 
For God's  fake,  good  mafter  Don 
Quixote,  confider,  I  have  not  fcaled 
this  caftle!  I  am  Sancho  Panza,  your 
trufty  fquire !' — '  That  artifice  is  too 
grofs!'  anfwered  Don  Quixote;  <  it 
will  not  avail  you  to  conceal  your 
name!    I   know  very  well,    traitor! 
thou  art  no  other  than  Bramarbas » 
The  glove,  that  lies  on  the  bed,  is 
proof  fufficient  !'    The  hall  was  dark 
in  itfelf,  and  the  window-mutters  being 
clofed,    Don  Quixote  could  not  well 
diftinguifli  his  fquire;   and  therefore, 
ftill  taking  him  for  Ironfides,  notwith- 
ftanding  aH  Sancho's  proteftations  to 
the  contrary,  he  continued  the  purfuit 
and  verberation,  the  poor  wretch  call- 
ing more  faints  to  his  affiftance  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  legend.     The  un- 
fortunate fquire  would  fain  have  flunk 
away  to  the  hall-door;  but  the  knight 
ftill  cut  him  off  whenfoever  he  made 
that  way.     At  laft  Sancho's  cries  wak- 
ed Don  Alvaro's  fervants.     They  ran 
out  in  their  fhirts  to  fee  what  was  the 
matter;  but  their  prefence,  inftead  of 
pacifying  Don  Quixote,  ferved  only  to 
heighten  his  fury:  he  no  fooner  faw 
them,   than  he  fancied  they  were  all 
giants,    brought  thither  by  enchant- 
ment to  fuccour  Bramarbas,  and  there, 
fore  prepared  to  engage  them  all  toge- 
ther; but  having  left  his  lance  in  the 
little  room,  he  was  forced  to  convert 
his  buckler  into  a  weapon   of  offence; 
wherewith, throwing fome down,  bruif. 
ing  others,  and  tearing  fhirts  on  all 

hands; 
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hands ;  he  performed  fuch  exploits  as 
will  be  talked  of  in  Saragofla  for  all 
ages.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
cries  and  curfes  againft  our  knight,  who 
hitherto  had  the  better  of  it;  becaufe  he 
being  in  armour,  and  hisenemies  naked 
and  unarmed,  they  could  not  ftrike  him 
without  doing  themtelves  more  hurt 
than  their  adverfavy.  But  at  length, 
his  back  and  breaft  plates,  which  were 
ill  buckled  on,  happening  to  break 
loofe,  they  fell  off  in  the  fcuffle.  Then 
his  antagonifts  afTumed  frefh  courage; 
and  a  lufty  groom,  clafping  him  in  his 
arms,  lifted  him  up  from  the  ground. 
Whilft  he  thus  held  him  in  the  air, 
fbme  of  the  pages  turned  his  fhirt  over 
his  head,  and  day  beginning  to  bright- 
en, the  knight's  pofteriors  vifibly  ap- 
peared, and  received  at  leaft  a  thoufand 
Jafhes.  Najt,  it  is  reported,  that  Sancho 
himfeJf,  unwilling  to  lofe  fo  good  an 
opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  his 
mafter,  had  the  prefumption  to  exercife 
his  hands  on  him  :  but  fincc  the  difcreet 
fquire  never  boafted  of  it,  the  hittorian 
does  not  deliver  this  as  a  certainty;  for 
he  will  not,  without  good  authority, 
avouch  any  thing  that  might  be  ib  inju- 
rious to  the  memory  of  Sancho.  How- 
ever, a  terrible  peal  was  moft  a  flu  redly 
rung  upon  the  haunches  of  the  knight- 
errant;  and,  being;  in  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple who  were  tickled  with  the  fport, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  ir  would  have 
laded  much  longer,  had  not  Don  Al- 
varo come  into  the  hall.  He  was  in  his 
night-gown  and  flippers,  and  had  his 
{word  under  his  arm.  The  firft  thing 
he  faw,  was  Don  Quixote  in  the  pofture 
he  has  been  rfpre tented.  The  fight 
was  pleafant  enough;  but  he  was  too 
good-natured  to  fufl'er  his  fervants  to 
carry  the  jell  any  farther,  and  therefore 
made  a  fign  to  the  £,room  to  liberate  his 
patient,  and  to  the  reft  to  make  their 
efcape.  Then  drawing  his  fword,  and 
placing  himfelf  by  the  tiuc  of  Sancho, 
he  faid — <  Redoubtable  Don  Qujxote, 
you  fee  Sancho  and  I  are  here  ready  to 
fecond  you  !  Down,  then,  with  all 
the  villains  that  have  wronged  you  ! 
But  fir  ft  tell  us  who  they  are,  and 
what  they  done?' — '  Don't  you  fee,' 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  (who,  as  good 
luck  would  h  *ve  it,  knew  the  Grana- 
ciine)  *  that  they  are  ail  giants  !  JJra- 
<  inarhas  icnled  this  caftle  laft  night, 
«  with  a  dtfi^n  to  murder  me;  but  his 
•  treaiun  was  prevented,  for  I  was  pii- 


vately  informed  of  it  by  the  wife 
gandus.     Let  us  run,  then,  my  dear 
Don  Tarfeyan,  let  us  run  after  thofe 
traitors,  and   purfue  them   into  the 
clofeft  woods  in  Cyprus!'     He  was 
for  making  good  his  words,  and  haften  - 
ing  after  the   pretended  giants,    who 
fled  with  all  the  fpeed  they  could  into 
their  chambers;  but  Don  Alvaro  flop- 
ping him,  faid — «  No,  no!  believe  me, 
over-valourous  Don  Qujxote!  fuch  a 
vile  generation  does  not  deferve  that 
you  ftvould  take  fo  long  a  journey  in 
yourfhirt.    Retire  to  your  apartment, 
and  do  not  appear  in  publick  till  we 
hear  what  Bramarbas  defigns.    In  the 
mean  while,  Sancho  and    I  will  ob- 
ferve  all  his  motions,  and  faithfully 
report  them  to  you.     Go,  then,  and 
take  your  reft;  for  you  may  at  prefent 
reft  fatisfied;  fmce,  having  put  your 
enemy  to  flight,  he  has  left  his  glove 
behind  him,  which  will  remain  as  a 
monument  of  your  own  valour,  and 
his   cowardice,    to  pofterity.'     Don 
Qmxote  approving  of  the  advice,  re- 
tired to  his  chamber;  and  Don  Alvaro, 
to  make  fure  of  him,  double-locked 
the  door  on  the  outfide,  and  took  away 
the  key.     He  then  went  back  to  look 
for  Sancho ;  who,  having  returned  again 
into  his  little  room,  was  dielling  him- 
felf, not  without  fwearing  and  curfing 
at  his  mafter.    '  Well,   Sancho,'  faid 
Tarfe,  '  how  do  you  find  youilelf  after 
'  the    battle  ?' — '  Very    well,'    quoth 
Sancho;  '  I  have  but  one  rib  broken, 
and  all  my  bones  bruited  to  a  jelly! 
Faith  and  troth,  I  am  quite  weary  of 
all  theie  frolicks;  and,  in  fliort,  were 
it  not  for  fear  of  loiing  the  good  ifland 
my  mailer  has  prornifcd  ire,  knight- 
errantry  might  go  to  the  devil  for  me!' 
— *  Then  the  King  of  Cyprus  has  hurt 
you,'  anfwered  Don  Alvaro.    *  The 
King   of   Cyprus,    quotha!'  replied 
he    fquire;  *  it  was  tlrj  madman    my 
moiiei,  who  fancied  I  was  Bairahas, 
and   has  beaten   me  like  ft(.«k-fifli; 
but    he    had  as  good,  if  he  pit 
leave  off  feeing  things  like  n  knight - 
errant,  for  I  don't  at  all  like  his  way 
of  feeing.     All  my  com  Tort  is,  that 
his  good  dtcds  have  been  icwaidcd: 
his    buttocks    luve    I, ten    curioully 
handled  by  your  pages,   whom  C/i>vl 
reward  for  the  good  they  did  in  com- 
ing tomy  aiTillance." — '   Friend  >"• 
cho,'   faid  Dun   Alvaro,  '  you  mult 
not  fay  thty  were  my  pages  that  whip- 

*  pcd 
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ped  Don  Quixote;  but  enchanters  in 
the  fhapeof  my  pages/— *  Very  fine!' 
quoth  Sancho;  *  that  is  always  the  bur- 
den of  the  fong.     We  can  read  but 
in   one   book,    and    dance  the  fame 
dance  over  again.     There  is  nothing 
but  enchanters  here  and  there,  and 
everywhere.  God  forgive  me!  I  be- 
lieve, in  a  little  time,  they  will  enchant 
the  very  bread  in  our  mouths. '   The 
Granadine  was   fo  well   pleafed  with 
Sancho's  fimplicity,  that  he  took  him 
up  to  his  chamber  with  him,  to  hear 
ium  talk  whilft  he  drefled  himfelf. 


CHAP.    VII. 

WHY  AND  IN  WHAT  MANNER.  THE 
KNIGHT  OF  LA  MANCHA  LEFT 
SAR.AGOSSA  TO  GO  TO  COURT. 

AS  foon  as  Don  Alvaro  was  gone 
into  hi$  chamber,  Don  Carlos's 
fecretary  came  to  him,  to  acquaint  him 
that  his  mafter  had  received  letters  from 
court,  which  obliged  him  to  repair  thi- 
ther with  all  fpeed,  to  conclude  a  mar- 
riage between  his  fifter  and  one  of  the 
king's  prime-minifters.  *  I  am  glad 

*  of  that,  by  my  faith!'  quoth  Sancbo; 

*  for  then  that  great  Hat-  foot  Barrab- 

*  bas  will  not  have  her.'    Don  Alvaro, 
taking  tke  fecretary  afide,  told  him  in 
his  ear,  that  he  mould  be  glad,  with  all 
his  heart,  to  bear  him  company  as  far 
as  Madrid.    *  But,'  .faid  he,  '  how  mall 
4  we  get  ri<l  of  our  knight-errant?  If 

*  we  take  him  along  with  us,  he  will 

*  be  fure  to  ftop  us  by  the  way  with 
4  new  adventures,  which  his  rnadnefis 

*  will  fuggeft  every  day  to  him.'  Then 
he  told  the  fecretary  what  had  happened 
that  morning;  and  when  they  had  both 
laughed  till  they  were  weary^-'  I  muft 
4  own,'  faid  he,  *  both  the  rnafter  and 

*  the  man  are  fo  diverting,  that  I  would 
4  gladly  gave  the  court  the  pleafure  of 
4  leeing  them:  but  how  mall  we  draw 

*  them  to  Madrid,  fo  that  they  may  not 
4  go  along  with  us?'—'  Let  me  alone 
4  for  that,'  quoth  the  fecretary;    *  I 
4  will  go  about  it  this  moment.'     He 
prefently  took  leave  of  Dun  Alvaro, 
as  it  were  to  give  bis  majter  an   an- 
iwer;  but,  initead  of  going  out  of  th/2 
houfe,   he  fearched  all   about  to  find 
fuch  things  as  would  make  up  a  very 
.extravagant  habiliment:     he  wrapped 
hinifelf  up  in  a  great  black  cloak,  girt 


about  him  in  feveral  places  with  lea- 
thern-ftraps;  he  made  himfelf  an  un- 
couth cap,  befet  with  cocks  feathers  of 
various  colours,   and   garnimed   with 
abundance  of  clafps,  plates,  (hells,  bits 
of  glafs  and  jet ;    about  his  neck  he 
had  nine  or  ten  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and 
iron  chains,    and  as  many   ftrings  of 
great  and  fmall  beads,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  medals;  and  overall  a  pro- 
digious ruff,  full  of  red  and  e;reen  fpot» 
and  withered  leaves;  at  his  fide  he  wore 
a  mufket  by  way  of  fword,   and  his 
fingers  were  decorated  with  a  profufioa 
of  rings  ;  he  daubed  his  face  with  foot, 
and   made    himfelf  a  pair  of  mighty 
whifkers   with  ink.      In   this   fuperb 
equipage,    not    unlike    the   figure   of 
King  Melchior,  as  he  is  reprefented  on 
Twelfth-day  in  country  villages,  the 
young  fecretary  fent  to  defire  leave  to 
("peak  with  Don  Alvaro;  who,  in  the 
prefence  of  Sancho,  faid  to  him — *  Tell 
me,  beautiful  ftranger,  who  you  are, 
and  what  you  feek?'—*  I  feek,'  re- 
>lied  he,  *  the  invincible  Prince  of  La 
Mancha,  the  great  Don  Quixote,  to 
deliver  an  embaffy  of  the'  greateft 
confequence  to  him  ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  he  dwells  in  this  (lately  pa- 
lace.'«—•*  You   have  been  truly  in- 
formed,'  anfwered  the  Granadine  ; 
and  I  will  conduct  you  to  his  apart- 
ment.'    This  faid,  he  coaducled  the 
ambaffador  to  Don  Quixote's  chamber, 
door;  and  opening  it,  very  gravely  faid 
to  Don  Qmxote,  as  he  went  in — *  Re- 
4  doubted  Knigbt  of  La  Mancha!   here 
1  is  an  ambaffador  from  I  know  not 

*  what  prince,  who  will  aot  deliver  his 
4  embafiy  to  any  but  to  you.' — *  Let 
4  him    come    forward,'    replied    Don 
Qmxote  very  gravely,  asul  as  yet  in  his 
(hirt;  *  whatfoever  he  has  to  fay,  let 
'  him  fpeak  freely:  the  law  of  nations 

*  and  the  dignity  of  his  character  are 
4  <his  prote&rohV— '  Are  -you,  I  muft 

*  take  leave  to  enquire,  the  Lovelefs 

*  Knight?'  Aid  the  ambaffador,  coun- 
terfeiting a  hoarfe  and  broken  voice. 

*  Yes,  I  am!'   quoth  Don    Quixote. 

*  Know,  then,   great  prince,'  replied 
the  ambaffador,  *  thai  the  invulnerable 

*  Brama-rbas  my  mafter,  fole  Emperor 

*  of  all  the  Giants  in  the  world,  and 

*  moft  puiffant  King  of  Cyprus,  and 

*  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  iues,  and 
4  meadows,  fends  you  word  by  me,  his 
4  moft  eloquent  Iquire  and  fecretary, 
1  Morocco  the  Smoaky,  that  a  certain 

K,  '  adventure 
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adventure  which  happened  this  night, 
has  obliged  him  to  repair  to  Madrid 
immediately  j  and  whereas,  to  anfwer 
the  gage  he  flung  in  your  face  lull 
night,  you  were  to  have  fought  him 
in  this  city,  where  he  is  jealous  he 
mould   not  meet  with  fair  play,  he 
now  defies  and  challenges  you  anew 
to  fight  him   in   the  King  of  Spain's 
court,  where  you  have  not  fo  many 
friends,  feconds,  baftards,  and  mif- 
trefles  :  he  therefore  requires  yon,  by 
me  the  aforefaid  Morocco  the  Secre- 
tary, that  you  appear  at  Madrid  within 
forty  days   at  fartheft,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
and  of  lofmg  your  reputation  among 
all  the  princeffes  of  '.ralicia,  and  the 
infantas  in  all  the  inns  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.     In  this  famous  combat 
my  mailer  will  try  whether  all  thofe 
mighty  things  be  true  which  Fame  fo 
laviflily  reports  of  you.      If,    after 
this  folemii  challenge,  you  fail  to  ap- 
pear at  Madrid,  Bramarbas  will  go 
even  to  the  empire  of  the  moon,  to 
make  known  your  cowardice:    but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  happen  to 
conquer  him,  you  fhall  be  mafter  and 
lawful  king  of  our  delicious  king- 
dom of  Cyprus,  where  you  will  have 
a  thoufand  rich  governments  to  be- 
ftow;  among   the  reft,    that   of  the 
Ifland  of  the  Forcemeat-Balls,  which 
is  one  of  the  beft  of  them.'— -c  I  de- 
fign  that  for  myfelf/  quoth  Sancho, 
interrupting  him,  though   till  then  he 
had  given  great  attention  to  the  am- 
baffadoi  's  words  ;    *  but  pray  tell  me, 
«  Mr.  Morocco  of  the  Smoaky  Face, 
«  is  that  ifland  of  the  Balls  very  far  off 
'  or  no  ?    Whether  it  is  towards  Se- 
«  ville  or  Barcelona,  or  beyond  Koine 
«  and  Conftaminople?' — 'If  I  miftake 
«  not,'  faid  the  black  ambaflador,  di- 
recting his  difcourfe  to  Sancho,  *  you 

*  are  the  moft  cudgelable  fquire  to  the 
4  matchltfsLovelefs  Knight:  that  San - 

*  cho  Panza,   whole  moderation   and 

*  politenels  are  every  where  applaud- 
«.cd?' — «  Yes,  I  am  he,'  quoth  San- 
cho, '  in  fpite  of  all  envious  knaves  !'— 
«  I  am  very  glad  of  it,'  anfwercd  the 
ainbalfador.     '  But,  worthy  Sir  Love- 
4  It  is  Knight,'  added  he,  turning  to 
Don  Quixote,    «  give   me  my  anfwer 
«  quickly;   for  I  have  a  great  way  to 
«  go  before  I  can  overtake  my  mafter, 
«  who  by  this  time  is  very  far  off?  — 
«  Pifcrcct  fquire/  replied  Don  Quix- 


ote, looking  fternly,  '  tell  the  haughty 
Bramarbas,  from  me,  tint  I  accept  of 
the  new  challenge  he  fends  me,  and 
that  he  mall  fee  me  on  the  day  Ap- 
pointed, in  the  Great  Square  of  Ma- 
drid,  as  he  faw  me  this  morning  on 
the  famous  bridge  of  this  ftrong 
caftle.  Withdraw;  and  be  thankful 
to  Heaven  that  the  character  you  bear, 
as  ambaflador,  protects  you  from  the 
juft  indignation  I  have  conceived 
againft  your  mafter  and  all  that  be- 
long to  him!  But,  before  you  go, 
pray  inform  me  what  unexpected  ad- 
venture it  is  that  obliges  him  to  dif- 
engage  his  word  ?' — '  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  Sir  Knight/  anfwered  the 
mbaflador,  '  it  is  no  adventure,  but 
only  a  piece  of  news:  he  has  been  in- 
formed that  Don  Carlos,  otherwife 
called  the  Emperor  Trebatius,  is  to- 
morrow to  conduct  his  fifter  the  Prin- 
cefs  TrebaOna  to  Madrid,  to  many 
her  to  one  of  the  king's  prime- mini- 
fters.' — 'Nay, by  my  con fcience, 'cried 
Sancho,  '  Mafter  Morocco  docs  not  lie 
this  bout !  for  Don  Carlos's  feci  etary 
came,  in  my  prefence,  to  bring  Don 
Alvaro  Tarfe  that  good  news:  and 
God  be  praifed  for  having  delivered 
the  princefs  out  of  that  fcoundrel 
Barrabbas's  clutches!  A  pretty  dog 
to  have  fuch  a  dainty  bit;  but  he  may 
now  go  whittle  after  her!' — *  This 
news,'  replied  the  giant's  fqmre, 
threw  my  mafter  into  an  unparalleled 
fury;  for  he  is  of  a  very  amorous 
difpofition  :  when  he  has  once  fet  his 
mind  upon  a  young  maid,  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  get  her  from  him;  and  he  hns 
vowed,  by  the  Thirteen  Swifs  Can- 
tons, that  if  the  Princefs  Treliafina 
is  married  to  the  minifter  fhe  is  de- 
figned  for,  he  will  incapacitate  her 
hufband  and  all  the  barons  in  the 
court  of  Spain!' — c  I  will  take  care 
to  hinder  him!'  anfwered  Don  Qu^ix- 
ote  in  a  heat  j  *  bid  him  have  a  care  of 
harping  upon  that  ftring,  or  I  mail 
deal  with  him  !  I  here  take  undi-r  my 
protection  not  only  the  Princefs  TJC- 
bafina  and  her  lawful  hufband,  but 
alfo  all  the  court  barons.'  The  King 
of  Cyprus's  fquire  durft  make  no  re- 
turn to  thofe  words;  but  departed, 
making  our  knight  fo  profound  an 
obeifance,  that  the  top  of  his  cap  touch- 
ed the  ground.  He  was  fcarce  gone 
out  t>f  the  chamber  before  Smcho  ran 
after  him,  faying—1  Mafter  Morocco! 
'  a  word 
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*  a  word  with  you,  if  you  pleafe :  pray 

tell  me  whether  the  governor  of  that 

ifland  is  fubterraneous  lord  of  all  the 

Forcemeat-Balls?'  —  *  Yes,  .friend,' 

-epJi-ed  tlve  ambaflador;   *  he  is  fove- 

reign  lord  of  them;  but  he  is  to  eat 

an  hundred  of  them  every  morning 

for  his  breakfaft:   that  is  the  greateft 

fanclion  of  his  government!'—'  God 

for  ever  blefs  you!'  quoth  Sancho; 

I  fubmit  to  that  duty  with   all  my 

heart;  and  I  will  certainly  perform 

it,  though  I  buift!'     This  laid,  he 

returned  into  his  mafter'sthamber;  and 

the  fecretary  went  away  to  wafh  and 

drefs  himfelf. 

After  receiving  this  embaffy,  Don 
Quixote  thought  of  nothing  but  fetting 
out  for  Madrid.  He  apprized  Don  Al- 
varo  that  he  could  not  in  honour  ftay. 
one  moment  longer  in  Saragofla;  that 
he  was  going  in  purfuit  of  this  haughty 
enemy,  who  had  conceived  fuch  out- 
rageous defigns  againft  a)l  the  barons 
and  baroneffes  of  Spain.  '  Difpenfe 
'  with  me,'  continued  he,  '  from  re- 
'  turning  you  tedious  thanks  for  all 
'  the  obligations  I  have  received  from 
<  your  friendfhip;  but  be  a  flu  red  of 
.'  the  afliftauce  of  my  invincible  arm 

*  againft  all  who  (hall  attempt  to  offend 

*  you.'     Then  directing  his  difcourfe 
to  his  fquire — '  Away,  Sancho!'  faid 
he^  *  get  ready  my  arms  and  Rozinante 

*  immediately;  let  us  haften  to  flay  the 

*  King  of  Cyprus,  and  by  his  death 

*  take  pofieflion  of  that  delicious  ifland, 
4  the  government  whereof  you  claim  !' 
•*-*  That's  well  faid,  Sir!'  quoth  San- 
cho;   '  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  were 

*  better  to  go  away  directly  for  Cyprus, 
'  win  1ft  Ironfides  is  abroad.  It  will  be 
'  eafier  for  us  to  conquer  this  kingdom 

*  in  his  abfence,  than  when  he  is  at 

*  our  heels/ — '  You  do  not  know  what 
'  you  fay,'  replied  Don  Qujxote.  *  How 

*  can  I  fail  of  meeting  him  at  the  place 
'  appointed  ?    I  fhould  then  lofe  my 

*  honour,  which  is  to  be  preferred  be- 

*  fore  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world  T 
— *  There  is  no  doubt  of  that/  faid 
Don  Alvaro;    «  and  the  noble  Don 

*  Quixote  muft  take  heed  how  he  fails 

*  in  that  particular.'—'  Why  fo  much 


'  ceremony?'  quothSancho,veryearneft- 
ly.  '  He  is  not  Ib  very  punctilious,  me- 
thinks.  Hepromifedusthathewould 
cut  off  your  head  this  day  in  the  great 
iquare  of  this  city;  and  what  Is  come 
of  it?  You  may  go  and  wait  for  him 
till  your  heels  grow  to  the  ground! 
He  is  now  trudging  away  for  Ma- 
drid, as  if  he  had  a  i'quib  tied  to  his 
tail.' — 'Giants, 'quoth Don  Quixote, 
are   faithlefs   and   lawlefs    perfonsj 
their  example  is  no  authority  for  me 
to  offend  againft  my  honour!   The 
word  of  a  knight- errant  is  facred  $ 
the   very  foundations  of  the  earth 
fhould  be  fhaken,  and  nature  turned 
topfey-turvey,  before  a  knight  fhould 
beperjured!' — 'Befides, Sancho,'  faid 
)on  Alvaro,  '  how  juftly  might  your 
illuftrious  ma-rter  be  blamed,  Should 
he  by  his  abfence  give  the  lewd  Bra- 
marbas  the  opportunity  of  raviihing 
thePriticefsTrebafina,  and  difabling 
all  the  officers  of  the  crown  ?  Would 
not  thatbeaneternal  fliame  to  knight- 
errantry?'      The  fquire  could  have 
wifhed  that  the  government  of  the  Ifland 
of  the  Forcemeat-Balls   had   not  de- 
pended on  a  combat;  but  finding  him- 
felf compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  Iblid 
reafons  of  Tarfe  and  his  mafier,  away 
he  went  to  faddle  Rozinante,  and  put 
the  pannel  upon  Dapple.     WhHft  he 
was   preparing   for  the  journey,    the 
knight  made  an  end  of  dreffing  him- 
felf.     Don   Alvaro    gave  them  their 
breakfaft;  and  Don  Qmxote  then  bid- 
ding farewel  to  the  Granad'Re,  vaulted 
into  his  faddle,  and  fet  forth,  laden 
with  his  buckler,  and  a  lance  which  he 
had  caufed  to  be  made  the  day  before 
the  running  at  the  ring.     Sancho  ftaki 
fome  time  behind,  to  itore  the  remains 
of  the  breakfali  in  his  walletj   then 
taking  leave  of  Don  Alvaro  and  his 
pages,   he  got  up   heavily  on  his  afs, 
who,  having  been  well  pampered  in  Ib 
good  a  ftable,   trotted  away  merrily. 
When  our  adventurers  were  gone,  Doa 
Alvaro  went  to  Don  Carlos's  houfe; 
where  they  both  agreed  that  they  wauld 
fet  out  for  Madrid  the  next  day,  tak- 
ing a  different  ro:vd  from  that  chof«a 
by  Don  Qmxote.  • 
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CHAP.     I. 

PF  THE  SCUFFLE  SANCHO  EN- 
GAGED  IN  WITH  A  SOLDIER,  AS 
HE  WAS  GOING  OUT  OF  SARA- 
GOSSA. 

y^r*.    HOUGH  Sancho  made 
*(  y  all  the  hafte  he  could,  yet 

^>  T    <£     he  did  not  overtake  his 
A  \maftertillh0wasjuftgo- 

i^f/^v.^      ing  out  of  the  town  :  he 
found  him  jogging  gently 
along  with  a  ragged  foldier,  and  a  good 
hermit,  who  were  both  travelling  to- 
wards Caftile,a9wellashimfelf.  When 
Sancho  came  up  to  them,  he  heard  Don 
Qmxote  ofk  the  foldier  from  whence 
he  came.     The  foldier  made  apfwer— 
I  come,  Sir,  from  Flanders,  where  I 
have  ferved  the  king  a  coniiderablc 
time;  but  a  certain  misfortune  has 
befallen  me,  which  made  me  quit  the 
fervice  fo  haftily,  that  I  had  not  time 
to  get  my  difchaj-gej  and,  to  add  to 
my  mifery,  I  met  with  four  robbers 
on  the  way,  who  ftripped  me  of  all  I 
was  worth.     Though  I  was  but  one 
to  four,  I  would  have  defended  my- 
felf,    and    perhaps   have    faved    my 
purfe,  had  they  not  aflced  it  with  fiery 
mtuth*!'  — '  With  fiery   mguths !' 


quoth  Sancho,  in  amazement;   « then 
*  they  were  fouls  from  the  other  world! ' 
The  foldier,  caftingan  eyeuponSancho, 
and  imagining  from  his  looks  that  he 
was  fome  fly  peafant  from  the  environs 
of  the  city,  who  had  a  mind  to  play  up- 
on him,  took  huff  at  his  reflection,  and 
anfwered,  in  a  paflion— *  How  now, 
flouch  !  do  you  pretend  to  railly  me  ? 
Bythedreadful  piece  of  cannon  which 
Mahomet  brought   to   the   fiege  of 
Conftantinople,  if  I  take  you  in  hand, 
I  will  give  you  more  knocks  with  my 
ftaff  than  there  are  hairs  in  the  goat's 
beard  of  you !    I  will  warrant  him, 
the  fcoundrel  does  not  know  I  have 
beaten  more  clowns  like  himfelf  than 
I  have  drank  gulphs  of  water,  fmce  I 
have  been  in  the  king's  fervice!'— 
Thefe  words,  though   delivered  in  a 
threatening  tone,  did  not  a  whit  fcaie 
Sancho ;   who  anfwered  —  '  Fair  and 
foftly,   matter  {haver!    Your  hand 
(hakes  a  little,  methinks!  Why,  yon 
good-for-nothing  fellow  you,  hare 
you   been  and  beaten  your  younger 
brothers?  Sure,  Don  Tatter-rag,  we 
have  feen  otheiguefs  men  than  you 
are!    Don't  you  know  that  1  could 
mumble  a  cruft  before  you  were  born  ? 
The  owls  and  fp^jiows  fliill  feed  on 
your  dog's-head,    I    warrant   you  1* 
Thus  laying,  he  attempted  to  drive  on 

tit 
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Ills  afs  againft  the  foldier,  as  it  were  to 
trample  him  under  foot;  but  the  fol- 
tlier,  who  did  not  underftand  jefting, 
Immediately  drew  out  his  tilter,  and 
beftowed  half  a  dozen  good  ftrokes  on 
Sancho's  moulders  fo  nimbly  with  the 
flat  part  of  it,  that  Don  Quixote  and  the 
hermit  could  not  fave  one  of  them; 
and,  at  the  fame  time  catching  hold  of 
his  foot,  whirled  him  about  like  a  gig, 
and  threw  him  neck,  and  heels  on  the 
farther  fide  of  his  afs.  Not  thinking 
this  enough,  he  was  moving  forwards 
to  ring  a  peal  upon  his  ribs,  when  Don 
Qujxote  interpoied;  and,  thrufting  him 
alide  with  the  breaft  of  Rozinante,  faid 
to  him  very  magifterially — '  Hold,  ralh 
4  man!  and  pay  a  refpeft  to  what  be- 
4  longs  to  me  •'— <  Sir,'  replied  the  fol- 
dier, '  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  rafh- 
4  nefs;  I  did  not  know  that  gentleman 
4  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  you!" 
This  fatisfaaion  appealed  the  knight's 
wrath;  butSancho,  Hill  more  enraged, 
caught  up  a  great  ftone,  and  began  bel- 
lowing to  his  mafter  very  brifkly — 
4  Stand  aiide,  Sir!  ftand  afide!  and  I 

*  will  fend  that  rake  with  one  blow  to 

*  the  old  bawd  that  bore  him!'     Don 
Quixote  being  flower  in  getting  out  of 
the  way  than  he  thought  expedient,  he 
cried  out  again — *  Stand  alide,  I  fay! 

In  the  devil's  name,  let  me  finifli  my 
own  adventures !  I  don't  difturb  you 
in  yours!  How  (hall  I  learn  to  cut 
giants  in  two,  and  todifenchant  rocks 
and  palaces,  if  you  will  not  let  me  fo 
much  as  chaftife  that  fcoundrel  ? 
Don't  you  know  it  is  prnclice  on 
beggars  beards  that  teaches  the  bar- 
ber his  trade!'  As  foon  as  the  words 
were  out,  he  raifed  his  arm  to  throw  the 
itone  at  his  enemy;  but  the  hermit  lay- 
ing hold  of  him,  exclaimed — *  For  the 
4  love  of  God,  brother,  hold  your  hand! 


not  bring  yourfelf  i 
!' — CI  will  yield  to  r 


4  Donotbrin 


elr  mto  mere  trou- 


(  ble!' — CI  will  yield  to  nothing,'  quoth 
Sancho,  '  unlefs  the  knave  owns  him- 

*  felf  conquered!'  The  hermit  perceiv- 
ing fome  hope  of  an   accommodation, 
quitted  Sancho,  and  ran  to  the  folder, 
faying—'  Good  gentleman  foldier,  that 

*  poor  peafant  is  more  than  half  a  fool ; 
4  pray  let  him  alone!'  —  *  I  will  not 
4  meddle  with  him  anymore,'  anfwered 
the  foldier,  *  fince  your  reverence  de- 
4  fires  it,  and  he  belongs  to  that  gentle- 
4  man.'     Upon  this  promife,  the  her- 
mit took  the  foldier  by  the  hand;  and 
faid  te  Sar.cho  — (  Honeft  man,   the 


4  gentleman  foldier  yields  himfelf  con- 
4  quered,  as  you  delire:  now  you  may 
4  be  friends,  and  (hake  hands.' — *  No, 

*  no,  father  T  quoth  Sancho,  4  that  is 
4  not  all;    I  perceive  you  do  not  un- 
4  derftand  chivalry;  mafter  Bumpkin 
4   (hall  not  come  off  fo  eafily!'     Then 
directing  his  difcourfe  to  the  foldier— 
4  Thou  haughty  and  monftrous  fol- 
4  dier!'  faid  he,  in  a  very  grave  man- 
ner, '  fince  I  have  conquered  thee,  I  do 
4  command  thee,  according  to  the  cuf- 
4  torn  of  knight-errantry,  to  go  with  a 

*  chain  about  thy  neck,  and  appear  be- 
4  fore  the  lady-admiral,  Mary  Gutier- 
4  rez,  my  wife!  Thou  (halt  fall  down 
4  at  her  feet,  before  my  daughter  little 
4  Sancha  and  the  curate,  and  (halt  tell 

*  her  how   I   have  overcome  thee  in 
4  fingle  combat,  or  ten  to  ten  !'    Hav- 
ing  fpoken    thefe   words,    the   fquire 
turned  to  his  mafter,  and  faid — 4  Well, 
4  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  this?    Is 
4  it  thus  adventures  are  to  befinifhed? 
4  By  my  faith,  you  fee  a  man  may  learn 
4  to  bray,  if  he  keeps  company  witk 
4  afles!'  — 4    Sancho,'    anfwered    Don 
Quixote,  4  you  might  have  made  choice 
4  of  a   nobler  comparifon;    and  have 
4  faid,  "  A  man  might  learn  to  roar  a- 
"  mong  lions !"— *  As  you  pleafe,*  re- 
plied the  fquire;    4  it  all  comes  to  the 
4  fame.     In  brief,  I  can  read  no  book 

*  but  my  own:  every  man  talks  as  he 
4  can,  and  not  as  he  will;  and  when  a 

*  word  is  once  gone, there  is  no  calling  k 
4  back.     But,  to  conclude,  a  man  muifc 
4  notalwajs  be  a  warrior:   befides,  the 
4  curate  often  tells  us,  in  his  lectures, 
4  that  we  muft  be  charitable,  that  God 

*  may  be  merciful  to  us.     So  there's 
4  an  end  of  all  quarrels,  mafter  Soldier  j 
4  let  us  think  no  more  of  what  is  paft, 
4  norcf  our  debts:  here,  take  my  hand, 
4  and   be  thankful    and  proud  of  it  ? 
4  and  let  us  be  as  loving  as  the  four 
4  fingers  and  the  thumb.     As  for  the 
4  journey  to  Argamafilla,  I  allow  you 
4  to  defer  it  till  Mafter  Valentin  has 

cured  you  of  the  incurable  wounds  I 
4  have  given  you.'  The  foldier  took 
Sancho's  hand  very  gracioufly,  and  ex- 
prefied  a  kindnefs  for  him,  which  the 
honeft  fquire  affectionately  embraced  ; 
and,  drawing  forth  a  good  piece  of  cold 
meat  from  his  wallet,  gave  it  to  him, 
immediately.  The  foldier  returned 
him  moft  hearty  thanks;  and,  19  (hew 
that  he  valued  the  prefer t,  fell  to  it 
without  delay,  by  the  help  of  a  cruft 

of 
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of  bread  which  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket. 

Thus  terminated,  in  pence  nnd  good 
fcllowlhip,  an  rilfr.iy  which  at  Hilt  hoie 
a  very  fcrtguinary  complexion.  Sancho 
mounted  again  on  his  afs,  without  re- 
membering how  he  had  quitted  it;  and 
ail  four  went  on  their  way  together. 
Don  Quixote,  after  mnfing  a  while, 
laid  to  his  fquire—  *  My  Ion  Sancho, 

*  I  ;tm  reflecting  that  you  begin  to  ex- 
'  hiMt  great  tokens  of  courage:    if  you 

*  continue  them,  you  may  he  capable 
'  of  taking  your  degrees  in  knight-er- 
e  rantry.' — •  Prav,  why  Ihould  i  not?' 
replied  Sancho,     '  Am  I   not  already" 
'  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  the  profef- 
'   ticn?  And  can  any  body  tell  mebet- 
f  ter  than  I  know  rrtyfelf,  what  baiting 

*  and  ruffing   in    a    blanket   is?    No, 

*  ivircly!    Like  matter,  like  m*n  :   the 
'  apprentice  often  conies  to  be  nutter.' 
The  hermit  hearing   this   talk,   which 
iutSciently  made  known  the  ch.. 

of  our  heroes,  whifpered  in  the  ear  of 
the  foldier — '  I  am   much  miftaken  if 

*  tht  ft;  be  not  the  two  madmen  we  were 

*  told  of  in    SaragofTa.'     The  ibldier 

!  that  there  could  be  no  dv^ubt  of 
it;  and  refolved,  with  the  h?rmit,  to 
divert  themfclves  at  the  expence  of 
their  fellow-travellers,  as  long  as  they 
journeyed  together.  Don  Qm'xote  afk  - 
ing  thein  who  they  weie,  the  hermit ". n- 
JWred  that  his  name  was  Brother  Ste- 
phen; that  he  was  born  at  Toledo,  and 
cnme  now  from  Rome,  whither  he  had 
I-,  -en  about  affairs  of  moment.  The 
folditr  informed  them  that  his  name 
was  Don  Antonio  de  Biacamonte,  and 
that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Avila. 
They  travelled  all  that  day  without 
rclting;  and  towards  night,  S:;ncho, 
being  unable  to  dtl'cry  any  houle  near 
them,  faid — 'Gentlemen,  I  have  looked 

*  ali  about,  and  (he  djvil  of  any  thing 
'  can  I  fee  that  looks  like  an  inn,  and 

*  now  night  draws  on  !'     Bracamonte, 
who  knew  the  country,  a  flu  red  them 
that  they  mud  travel   two  leagues  at 
Jean:  before  they  came  to  one.     Don 
Quixote,  hereupon  addreffing  the  com- 
pany, faid — '  I  obferve  yonder  a  fair 

meadow,  where,  if  you  will  be  ruled 
by  me,  we  will  pafs  this  night:  me- 
thinks  we,  being  all  four  of  us  what 
we  are,  need  not  much  trouble  our- 
felves  about  an  inn.  Brother  Stephen 
is  ufed  to  live  in  lolitude,  and  lie  on 
the  ground  j  and  the  foldier  having 


ferved  long,  mud  needs  be  inured  to 
fatigue,  and  can  lirtp  any  where.  As 
fur   myfrlf  :md   my   fquire,   knight- 
errantry,  which  we  profefs,  has  made 
us  enemies  to  all  daintinefs;  we  are 
better  pleafed   to   lie  upon   the  grals 
than  in  emperors  palaces:  and  I  de- 
clare to  you,  that  the  mod  delightful 
nights  I  pafs,  are  thofe  in   which  I 
lie  expofed  to  the  injury  of  the  ele- 
ments.'     Sancho,   though  not   pre- 
cillly  of  the  fame  cprnion  with  his  mn- 
(ter,   was  obferved,   however,   on  this 
cccalron,  to  hold  his  tongue;  not  that 
he  was  afraid  of  offending  the  dignity 
of  knight-errantry,  for  he  never  fpared 
it  when  he  was  in  a  merry  mood,  but 
becaufe  he  confmered  this  as  a  cafe  of 
neccflhy.     The  foldier  and  the  hermit, 
who  were  very  low  in  cafli,  and  relied 
chiefly  on  Sancho's  wallet,  anfwered 
the  knight,  that  they  were  ready  to  do 
whatfoever  he  plealed  :  they  all,  there- 
fore,-ftruck  out  of  the  highway,  and 
followed  a  path  which  led  them  into  a 
meadow;  where  a  rivulet,  more  pure 
and  tranfparent  than  cryftal,  purled  in 
fanciful  meanders  along.     Here  Don 
Quixote  alighting,  faid  to  his  fquire— 
Difmount,  my  fon,  and  take  offRo- 
zinante's  bridle,  that  your  afs  and  he 
may  graze  more  freely;  the  herbage 
to  me  fetms  good.'—'  I  will  anfwer 
for  it,'  quoth  Sancho,   '  there  is  no 
caufe  to  complain;    they  will    live 
here  like  two  patriarchs.' — c  You  are 
in    the   right,'    faid  Don    Quixote ; 
make  hafte,  and  do  what  1  bid  you/ 
The  1'quire  inftantly  obeyed  his  matter; 
and,  having  laid  hold  of  his  wallet, 
which  was  made  faft  to  Dapple's  pan- 
nel,  went  and  fat  him  down  by  the  red 
on  the  grafs,  faying — *  So,  gentlemen, 
what  think  you  of  it?   Is  it  not 'time 
to  fee  what  is  in  this  wallet  ?  What  a 
blefTed  condition  mould  we  be  in,  had 
I  not  taken  care  to  fill  it  this  morn- 
ing? By  my  faith,  we  had  made  but 
a  forry  fupper!' — *  Brother  Sancho,* 
quoth  Bracamonte,  '  your  forecaft  can 
never    be    fufficiently    commended : 
you    do  not  look   like  a   man  that 
would  go  to  fea  without  bifcuit!' — 
No,  by  my  troth!'    quoth  Sancho; 
for  I  have  often  heard  fav,  that  he 
who  does  not  look  before  nim,  falls 
into  the  ditch.'     This  faid,  he  emp- 
tied the  wallet  on  Brother  Stephen's 
cloak,  which  ferved  fora  table-cloth; 
and  all  four  fell  to  with  very  good  fto- 

machs; 
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•machs:  I  fay  all  four;  for  Don  Qmx- 
ote,  contrary  to  his  uiual  cuftom,  kept 
pace  with  them}  and  all  had  been  com- 
pleat,  had  they  not  wanted  wine;  but 
as  for  water  they  had  their  fill. 

Whilft  they  fed,  Don   Qoixote  put 
feveral  queftions  to  Bracamjrtte;  and, 
among  the  reft,  whether  he  had  been  at 
any  fit-ge — *  1  have,'  replied  the  foldier  j 
and  could  give  you  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  the  fiege  of  Oftend,   for  I 
was  at  it;  and,  by  the  fame  token,  I 
there  received  two  mufquet-ihots  in 
my  thigh;  and,  if  you  pleal'e,  I  will 
fhew  you  one  of  my  flioulders  ha!f 
burnt  by  a  granade  the  enemy  threw 
among  five  or  fix  of  us,  who  were 
attacking  a  half-moon.     If  time  and 
place  would   permit,  I   could  chalk 
you  out  exaclly  the  principal  fortifi- 
cations about   Oftend;  I  would  de- 
fcribc  to  you  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  the  quarters  of  the  gene- 
ral officers;  where  the  batteries  are 
placed,  and  where  the  attacks  were 
carried    on;  but  that  muft   be  fome 
other  time.     All  I  can   tell   you  at 
prefent  is,  that  Oftend  colt  the  Jives 
qf  very  many  brave  men.'     Sancho, 
who  had  littened  attentively  to  Braca- 
monte's   difcourfe  without   lofing  one 
word,  here  interrupted  him,  laying — 

*  Is  it  poifible,  Sir,  that  there  mould 
'  have    been    never    a    knight  errant 

*  among  you  at  that  time,  to'cutoffthat 
'  giant  Oftend's  ears  ?  I  don't  quelHon, 
'  If  my  matter  Don  Quixote  had  been 
'  there,  but  he  would   have  eaten  him 

*  with  a  grain  of  fait.' — *  Numfcull,' 
quoth  Don  Quixote;  *  Oitend  is  a  town, 

*  and  not  a  giant.'     The  hermit,  fmil- 
ing,  faid   to   the  fquire — '  I  perceive, 

*  friend  Sancho,  you  don't  trouble  your 
'  head  with  geography;  it  is  quite  out 
'  of  your  way." — '  On  my  confcieuce,* 
anfwered  Sancho,  *  I  have  lived  very 

*  well  till  this  time  without  knowing 
'  what  geography  is;  and  I  believe   I 
'  (hall  never  go  about  to  learn  it,  un- 

*  lefs  it  be  in  the  other  world  :  and,  by 
'  my  troth!  it  does  not  belong  to  me, 
'  who  am  a  plain  countryman,  to  un- 
'  derftand  all  that  fort  of  lingo.    Eve- 
'  ry  man  muft  cut  his  coat  according  to 

*  his  cloth.     Like  to  like,  as  the  devil 

*  faid  to  the  collier.     Give  me  drink, 
'  and  do  not  aflc  me  ho-.v  old  I  am.'— 

*  Away  with   it,    Sancho!'  fiid  Don 
Qujxote;    '  heap  proverbs  upon   pro- 

*  verbs,  according  to  your  curfed  cuf- 


*  torn!' — «  Nay,  indeed,  Sir,' 
ed  Sancho,  4  I  believe  von  have  had  little 
caufe  to  complain  this  year;  for  I  have 
taken  care  to  mend  that  fault.     A* 
for  Lift  year,  I  have  not  nine!)  to  fay- 
to  it.      I  own   I  tumbled  them  out 
right  or  wrong;  the  truth  is,  a  mil- 
lion of  them  elcnp?;!  me,  which  they 
might  well  enough  have  fpared  put- 
ting into  O-.M-  hi'irory.' — '  You  ought 
rather  to  have  fpared  ottering  them,"" 
plied  Don   Quixote,  '  and  then  thev 
wouid  not  have  been  printed.' — *  O 
hof  cried  Sancho;  *  that's  worth  all 
the  rett!    Why    muft    every    fo->Iifo 
word  that  js  fpoken  be  printed  ?  But 
no  matter;  if  they  print  no  more  than 
I  fhall  fay  fey  the  time  to  come,  the 
printers  will  nor  have  fo  much  em- 
ployment.    Let  them  alone,    I  will 
take  care  of  myfelf;  all  the  proverb* 
I  (hall  make  ufe  of  for  the  future,  will 
amount  but  to  a  fmall  parcel:   I  will 
chf.v  them  a  good  w h i  I e "befo re  I  fpit 
them  out.'     As  S^ncho  fpoke  thus, 
he  ft  retched  himfe'f  out  at  full  length  j 
and,  the  provifion  being  all  eaten,  re- 
f:gntd  his  cnrcafe,  with  a  loud  yawn,  in:<* 
the  arms  of  dumber.     The  hermit  am! 
the  foMier  being  both  very  weary,  laid 
them  down  upon  the  grafs,  and' foon 
fell  aflecp.     Even   Don  Qujxnte  hini- 
fdf,   catting  slide,  for  fome  flv>rt  time, 
the  heavy   burden  of  his  weighty  de. 
figns,  tailed  the  fweetnefs  of  a  'quiet 
repofe. 


CHAP.     II. 

OFTHEDFATH O F BROTHER JAM£% 
AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  HJS 
FUNERAL. 

AS  focn  ns  day  appeared,  our  tra- 
vellers continued  their  journey, 
to  take  the  cool  of  the  morning.  Thev 
had  fcarce  gone  two  leagues',  before 
they  fpied  abundance  of  people  gather- 
ed together  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
Curi.jfuy  leading  them  to  the  place  t» 
know  what  was  the  matter,  they  law,  n« 
they  came  near,  an  ecciefiaftick  talkin^ 
to  about  fifty  or  fixry  peafants,  who 
flood  round  him.  Don  Quixote  and 
his  companions  h  reupon  advancing 
clofe  enough  to  liften  to  his  difcourfe, 
heard  him  fpenk  as  follows: — «  You 
«  know,  my  fnends,  what  a  flran«e 
1  life  brother  James  has  led  for  theie  ten 
'  years 
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years   in    folitude.     So  carefully  he 
avoided  the  ccnverfatlon  of  men,  that 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  among 
us  can  l>oa(t  that  he  ever  faw  his  face. 
He   fed   on   nothing-  but   roots,  re- 
fufing  all  the  provisions  your  charity 
offered   him.     He  was  lor  tlie  moft 
pait  (hut  up  in  hiscave;  and  we  fliould 
not  now  have  known  that  he  was  dead, 
had  not  Ibme  Ihepherds,  who  fome- 
times  uicd  to  fee  him,  miftrufted  the 
matter.     In  fnort,  the  aurterity  of  his 
life  has  been  luch,  that  he  is  nothing 
inferior    to    the    ancient   anchorites. 
Let  us,  then,   pay  him  the  lalt  duty 
with    the    greateit  devotion    in    our 
power.'     Having  thus  £ml.  the  cler- 
gyman  ordered    them   to   dig  a  grave 
near  a   cavern  which   appeared  in   the 
llde  of  live  hill,  whence  he  caufcd  the 
body  of  brother  James  to  be  brought 
out,  that  every  body  might  behold  it. 
The  deceafed  hermit  had  a  white  beard, 
•which  revched  down  to  his  middle,  but 
what  fremed  much  more  extraordinary 
•was,  that  his  hair  appeared  blacker  than 
jet.  The  clergyman,  lookingon  him  at- 
tentively, cried  out — «  Gracious  pow- 
'  ers!  This  is,  furely,  not  natural !'  At 
the  fame  time,  laying  his  hand  rather 
roughly  on   the  beard,  it  fell  off,   to 
the  great  amazement  of  the  fpeclators. 
Brother  Stephen  dven  examining  nicely 
the  face  and  features  of  the  deceafed, 
jeemed   greatly  agitated.     *  We   muft 

*  look  into  the  cave,'  faid  the  clergy- 
man,  '  whether  there  be  nothing  in  it 

*  that  m;iy  explain  this  my&eiy  to  us.' 
Hiving  f^  faid,  he  went  into  the  cave; 
and    foort   returned  with  a  little  casket 
in  his  hands,  but  half  fhut,  which  be 
opened — '  God  be  praifed,  gentlemen/ 
.quoth  he,  «  I  fee  a  paper  which   will 

*  dcubtlefs  difcover   what   we    are  fo 
«  anxious  to  know  P  Hereupon,  taking 
our  the  paper,  he  read  thefe  words  with 
•an  audible  voice — '  You   behold,  un- 
4  dec  the  habit  of  an  hcrn-.ir,  a  religious 
'  woman,  whom  lewd   love  drew  out 
'  of  her  monaftery!  Behold  the  mife- 
c  ries  of  a  foul  given  up  to  that  fatal 
«  pafTion!    Huppy    ihall   I   be,    if  ten 
«  years  penance  can  fatisfy  Divine  juf- 
«   tice!' 

Brother  Stephen  had  fcarcely  heard 
thefe  words,  when  he  was  feizcd  with 
J'uch  .in  agony,  that  it  (hook  his  whole 
fir-.me:  his  eye-fight  failed  him,  and 
he  fwooneci  away  in  the  foldier's  arms. 
All  ihc  fpcclators,  furprizcd  at  ihu  ac- 


cident, the  caufe  whereof  they  were 
tar  from  imagining,  ran  baltily  to  help 
brother  Stephen;  whom  Don  Quixou, 
JJiacamonte,  and  Sancho,  removed  a 
few  paces  from  thence,  under  Ibme 
trees,  where  they  xiicd  all  poflible 
means  to  bring  him  to  himlclf.  In  the 
n: tan  while,  the  full-  bi other  James 
was  put  ir.to  the  grave;  and  the  coun- 
trymen deliring  Tunic  rchck  of  him,  di- 
vided his  cloak,  of  which  every  one 
carried  away  a  piece.  When  the  burial 
was  over,  the  clergyman  went  to  lee 
brother  Stephen,  whom,  afler  many 
endeavours,  they  had  at  length  brought 
to  himfelf,  though  he  was  not  yet  able 
to  fpeak.  He  lifted  up  his  eye»  to 
Heaven,  and  every  now  and  ihen  figh- 
ed  fo  bitterly,  that  it  gave  caufe  tolu- 
fpeft  there  was  fomethmg  extraordina- 
ry pafled  within  him  .  The  clergyman, 
imagining  this  hermit  might  be  fome 
way  concerned  «n  the  religious  wo- 
man's ftory,  was  refolved  to  fift  it  outj 
and  therefore  faid  to  him — '  Cheer  up, 
brother,;  and  come  along  with  thefe 
gentlemen  to  repofe  yourielf  at  my 
houfe,  which  is  in  a  village  on  the 
other  fide  of  "this  hill,  where  I  am 
curate." — '  That  is  well  faid/  cried 
Sancho:  *  kt  us  go,  father  Stephen; 
do  you  endeavour  to  fit  my  afs,  and 
let  us  follow  mafter  Curate;  thefmell 
of  his  kitchen  will  foon  cure  your 
difteniper.'  The  hermit  having  by 
this  time  recovered  his  fpeech,  in  a 
few  words  thanked  the  clergyman,  and 
accepted  of  his  offer.  Bracamonte 
and  Sancho  helped  him  to  rife,  and  fet 
him  upon  Dappkj  but  being  yet  too 
weak  to  £t  alone,  they  placed  them- 
feivcs,  one  on  each  fide,  and,  fupport- 
ing  him  with  their  hands,  proceeded  to- 
wards the  village.  Don  Quixote  re- 
mounted Rozinante,  and  followed  the 
r-lt,  without  fpeaking  a  wordj  but 
with  ail  the  gravity  becoming  his  cha- 
racter. The  clergyman,  whofe  atten- 
tion had  been  engaged  by  the  fituatioa 
of  brother  Stephen,  was  not,  hitherto, 
very  obfevvant  of  the  ftrange  figure  of 
the  knight  errant;  but,  at  length,  look- 
.ing  at  him  from  head  to  foot  with  greater 
earneftnefs,  the  more  he  eyed  him  the 
more  he  was  amajted.  Defirous,  there- 
fore, to  difcover  fomething  concerning 
him,  he  drew  near  Bracamonte;  and, 
in  his  ear,  aflced  Don  Quixote's  name 
and  quality.  Bracamonte  made  no 
icruplg  of  telling  him  the  whole  truth; 

and 
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and  the  curate  every  now  and  then  catt- 
ing his  eyes  at  Don  Quixote  whilft  the 
foldier  fatisfied  hii  curioiity,  the  knight, 
who  perceived  it,  endeavoured  to  carry 
himfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  ftate- 
linefs  and  gravity^  that  he  might  con- 
firm the  magnificent  account  of  him- 
fclf,  which  he  fuppoled  Bracamonte  to 
be  communicating. 

They  Toon  reached  the  curate's  houfe, 
who  immediately  ordered  breakfaft  to 
be  provided  for  them,  andadvifed  bro- 
ther Stephen  to  go  to  bed  j  but  the  her- 
mit finding  his  ftrength  return,  would 
not  yield  to  it.     Ke  breakfafted  with 
the  reft,    and  then   faid  to  them — *  I 
mult  own,    gentlemen,  I  am    much 
obliged  to  you;  and  yet  I  know  net 
whether  I  ought  to  thank  or  to  blame 
you,  for  having  prolonged  my  days, 
iir.ce  the  idea  of  the  fpeclacle  I  law 
but  now,  will  remain   imprinted  in 
my  foul  as  long  as  Hive.      I  will  ac- 
quaint you  who  the  religious  woman 
is  that  died  in  this  folitude;  and,-  at 
the  lame  time,  will  let  you  know  my 
own  misfortunes:  for  I  cannot  tell 
yen  her  ftory  withoutgiving  you  my 
own.'     The   hermit    having  pan  fed 
a  while,  as  it  were  to  confider  what  he 
was   going    to  fay,  went  on  with  his 
difcourfe,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  en- 
fuing  chapter. 


CHAP.     III. 


THE  STORY  OFTHE  TWO  HERMITS. 


Louifa  (for  that  is 
'  the  religious  woman's  name) 
was  born  at  Toledo.  I  am  the  only 
fon  of  a  gentleman  of  that  city,  and 
my  name  Don  Gregory.  Donna 
Louifa  was,  in  birth  and  fortune, 
equal  to  me,  and  almoft  cf  the  fame 
age,  and  our  parents  were  neighbours 
and  friends.  Being  brought  up  to- 
gether, and  fc-cing  one  another  every 
day,  we  formed  a  mutual  attachment 
for  each  other;  which,  however,  be- 
ing but  children,  was  forgotten  as 
foon  as  we  were  parted.  When  I 
grew  old  enough  to  handle  a  fword, 
my  father  fent  me  into  Flanders,  and 
Donna  Louifa's  friends  placed  her  in 
a  monaftery,  where  (he  became  a  nun, 
and  fulfilled  ail  the  duties  of  her  pro- 
Mfiop  very  commer.dably  for  feveral 
yeaj  s  .  Ft  r  n>y  part,  I  thought  of  no- 


'  thing  but  honour,  and  only  ftudied 
'  how  to  advance  myfelf  in  the  fervice. 
'  At  length,  Spain  concluded  a  peace, 
«  and  I  returned  to  Toledo.  It  har>- 
*  pened  that,  going  to  a  monafcery  to 
'  vifit  a  kinfwoman  of  mine,  whilft  I 
'  wasdifcourfirrg  with  her,  DonnaLou- 
'  ifa  came  into  the  parlour  where  we 
f  were:  I  knew,  and  fainted  her;  and 
'  we  had  fome  talk,  but  fhe  foon  with- 
<  drew,  after  whifpering  fom^thing  in 
'  my  kinfwoman's  ear.  All  the  re- 
'  mainderof  the  time  1  ftaid  in  the  par- 
'  lour,  I  felt  myfelf  greatly  difordered, 

*  though  without  fulpefting  the  caufc. 
1  I   afked  my  kinfwoman  a  thouland 
'  queftions  concerning  Donna  Louifa, 
'  yet  I  thought  I  <iid   it  out  of  mere 

*  curiofity;  and   I  attributed  my  dif» 
'  compofure  merely  to  the  furprize  of 

*  feeing  Donna  Loninn  fo  unexpectedly. 
'  As  foon  as  I  was  alone,  I  difcoveied 
c  my  mi'lake;    ir.y   religious   woman 
«  came  too  often  into  my  thoughts  to 
c  need  any  other  help  to  undeceive  rnv* 
«  felf :    in  fliort,  I  felt  that  pafiion  re- 
'  kindle  which  had  been  firft  conceived 
«  in  my  infancy,  and  which  I  thought 
'  time  had  quite  extinguished.     Tins 
'  incident  fufficiently  evinces  ho\,v  dif- 
'  ficult  it  is 'to  efface  the  rlrlt  impref- 
'  (ions  cf  love:   I  ufed  no  efforts  to  curb 
'   my  paffion;  though,  at  ths  very  time 
'  I  gave  way  to  it,  I  forefaw  a  part  of 

*  thofe  misfortunes  which  have  fince 

*  befallen   nie.     Solely  occupied  with 
<  the  deure  of  pleafmg  Donna  Louila, 

*  I  figured   to  myfeli:"  the    rapture  of 
'  poffefiing  her  heart,  and  became  in- 
'  lenfible  to  every  thing  elfe:    acccrJ- 
'  ingly,  the  very  next  day  I  went  toviilt 

*  her;    and    I    difclcfed    my    pafficn. 
'  She  turned  all  my  words  into  rail- 

*  lery;  and  1  departed,  without  di,'co- 
1  veringanythingcfhc'rthoughtB.Two 
4  days  after,  I  vifited   her  a^sir.j   (jie 
'  was  willing  to  renew  her  pleaiamry. 

*  I  reprefented  my  fuiFerings  to  her  in 

*  fuch  a  lively  and  nsovjr.^   n^annjr, 

*  that  at  length  fhe  grew  iVnous;  and, 
'  perceiving  the  tears  trickle  down  mv 

*  cheeks — i; Howno-w, Don Greo, 

*  quoth  fhe.  ««  Do  you  think  yon  are 
<;   ilill   talking  to  that   Donna  Lcum'i 
*'  who  could  then  hear  you  without  of- 
**  fence?  Thofe  days  ore  pali.    I  am  a 
"  religious  woman:  I  have  renounced- 
'*  the  world.     I  mini  not  cheriil)  your 
<4  love:    fly  from  ma!    Sj.nce  abience 
"  once    baiuih-vd    rr^e   youy    thoughts, 
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"  you  will  eafily  forget  me  a  fecond 
**  time."  In  uttering  thefe  words,  fhe 
quitted  me  fo  abruptly,  that  I  had  not 
time  to  anfwer  her.  I  plainly  per- 
ceived her  defuni  was  to  put  me  ovit 
of  all  hope;  and,  having  no  caufeto 
complain  of  a  feverity  which  was  the 
duty  of  her  profeflion,  I  withdrew, 
refolving  to  be  gone  from  Toledo:  in 
fliort,  my  father  having  given  me 
leave  to  travel,  1  fet  out,  foon  after, 
for  Italy.  I  went  to  Barcelona  j 
and  thence,  by  fea,  into! Lombard y. 
I  vifited  the  courts  of  Mantua,  Par- 
ma, Modena,  and  Florence;  but  all 
to  no  purpofe ;  Donna  Louifa  pur- 
fued  me  every  where,  and  triumphed 
over  the  moft  beautiful  women  I  could 
behold:  in  a  word,  all  the  benefit  I 
reaped  by  my  travels,  was  only  tiie 
conviction  that  they  heightened  my 
paffion.  Defpairing  to  overcome  ir, 
I  returned  to  Spain.  When  I  reached 
Toledo,  1  hafted  to  the  monaftery,  to 
enquire  for  Donna  Louifa;  but  flie 
fent  word,  that  fiie  could  not  fpeak 
to  me;  and  returned  the  fame  anfwer 
for  feveral  days  following.  All  tins 
did  not  daunt  me;  I  aiFumed  various 
difguifes;  and  once,  among  the  reft, 
I  habited  myfelf  in  the  diefs  of  a 
Francifcan  friar,  and  with  a  falfe 
name  endeavoured  to  draw  her  into 
the  parlour:  butfhewas  as  ingenious 
in  difcoveringmy  frauds,  as  I  was  in 
contriving  them ;  and  difappointed 
all  the  various  fhapes  which  love  made 
me  put  mvfelf  into  for  the  fake  of  fee- 


ing 


put  my 
her. 


So  many  difficulties,  one  might 
thir.k,  would  have  brought  me  to 
myfelf;  but  when  paffion  is  raifed  to 
a  certain  pitch,  there  is  nothing  in  na- 
ture can  curb  it.  At  length,  I  felt 
fick  through  grief;  and  the  fever  was 
fo  violent,that  for  two  days  it  was  not 
known  whether  I  mould  live  or  die. 
Youth,  at  length,  prevailed;  but  my 
love,  initead  of  declining,  feemed  to 
gather  more  ftrength  :  in  this  defpe- 
rate  condition,  I  ref.ifed  all  helps 
from  phyflck,  and  was  refolved  on 
death.  This  waa  my  condition, 
when  an  old  woman  came  one  day 
into  my  chamber;  and,  defiling  to 
talk  to  me  in  private,  told  me  that 
Donna  Louifa  had  fent  her  to  let  me 
know  rtie  was  very  much  troubled  at 
my  ficknefs:  "  And  here  is  a  little 
<*  note,  "added  the  old  woman,  "which 


"  (he  charged  me  to  deliver  into  yoiff 
"  own  hand."     I  was  fo  furprized  at 
this  unexpected  accident,  that  J  gaztd 
on   the  old   woman    a    good  while, 
without  (peaking  a  word,  not  daring 
to  believe  what  ihe  faid.      However,  f 
took  the  note,  and  in  it  found  thefe 
words — "Live,  Don  Gregory!  Don- 
na Louifa  commands  you:  fhe would 
be  ever  com  fort  Id's,  fhould  Oie  have 
caufe    to    accufe    herfelf    of    your 
death."     Imagine  to  yourfelves  my 
ttanfports   at    that    moment!     The 
emotion    I   fuftained    was   fo  great, 
that  it   heightened  my  fever:  how- 
ercr,  I  did  not  fail  to  call  up  all  my 
itrength;     and,    with    a    tiembling 
hand,  wrote  this   anfwer — "  I  will 
live,  Madam,  fince  you   command 
me;   but  it  fhall  only  be  to  die  at 
your  feet,  for  joy  that  I  have  excited 
you  to  compafiion."     The  old  wo- 
man having  quitted  me,  I  refolved  to 
commence  my  obedience   to  Donna 
Louifaj  and  demanded  of  my  phyfi- 
cians,  who  entered  the  room  at  that 
moment,  a  medicine  which  I  had  hi- 
therto refufed,  in  hatred  of  my  life: 
they  found  me  too  much  difturbed  to 
give  it  me;  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
fent,  contrary  to  their  former  prac- 
tice, judged  it  expedient  to  defer  it 
till  the  next   day.      However,    my 
mind  being  more  at  eafe,  I  began  to 
mend ;     and    in    a  few   days  found 
myfelf  in  a  condition  to  go  and  make 
my  acknowledgmcnts-to  Donna  Lou- 
ifa.    She  did  not  refufe  to  fee  me  this 
time;  (he  received  me  with  a  fmiling 
countenance.      "  Well,   Don  Gre- 
gory,"  quoth   (he,  "  are  you  per- 
fectly recovered  of  your  indifpofi- 
tion?"— •"   Yes,  Madam!1'  replied 
I ;  "  and  I  come  to  return  you  thanks 
as  my  deliverer." — "   1  could  not 
"  find   in  my  heart,"   laid  fhe,  "  to 
"  fuffer  the  death  of  a  man  whom  I 
"  fo  much  efteemed:   but  I  hope  you 
"  will  not  make  an  ill   ufe  of  what  I 
"  have  done  for  you ;  and  that  you 
"  will  endeavour  to  call  from  you  all 
"  that  may  be  deftruftive  to  your  in- 
"  ward  peace.    I  am  willing,  for  your 
"  comfort,  in  the  circumltances'you 
"  are  in,  to  overcome  myfelf;  and  to 
'*  own,  that  had  I  llaid  in  thowcrld, 
"  I  would  have  preferred   you  before 
"  all  mankind.     After  this,  be  not  fo 
"  unjult   as  to    complain  of   Donna 
"  Louifaj  endeavour  to  forget  her,  as 

«'  toe 
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<r  (he  will  endeavour  to  (him  you:  this 
««  is  what  I  require  of  yon." — "Alas!" 
'  faid  I,  intemipting  her,  "  lhat  is  the 
"  only  thing  you  muft  not  exaft  of  my 
"  obedience;  the  will  and  realbn  are 
"  but  feeble  weapons  againft  fo  fierce 
"  a  love  as  mine.   I  have  already  tried 
"  the  cure  of  abfence:  grant  me,  Ma- 
"  dam,  the  liberty  to  love  you,  and 
"  fometimes  to   tell  you  of  it.     You 
"  know  with  how  much  refpecl  I  ferved 
"  you,  even  when  you  might  have  been 
"  mine!  I  will  not  deviate  from  my- 
"  felf  hereafter;  and  I  will  fo  govern 
'*  my  paffion,  that  your  feverity  (hall 
"  befatisfied."— "  Alas!  what  would 
"  the  world  fay  of  me,"  faid  (he,  in 
'  a  languishing  tone,    *'   if  I  /hould 
"  continue  feeing  you,  when  I  can  no 
"  longer  permit  you  to  love  me?  What 
«  trouble  would  you  expofe  me  to !" — 
««  I  will  conceal  my  love,"  replied  I, 
«<  fo  carefully,  that  all  the  world  (hall 
«  be  a  ftranger  to  it."— "  And  (hall 
"  not  I  know  it,  Don  Gregory  ?"  faid 
*  (he.     "  Do  you  think  I  make  no  ac- 
"  count  of  my  own  efteem  ?    What 
"  opinion  could  I  entertain  of  myfelf, 
*'  were  I  fenfible  I  was  guilty  of  fail- 
"  ing  in  my  duty?  But  could  I  over- 
"  come  that  nicety,    yet  I  mould  be 
"  afraid  of  forfeiting  your  efteem,  by 
"  condefcending  to  what  you  propofe." 
— "  How, Madam, "quoth  I,  "(hould 
"  I  value  you  lefs,  if  you  loved  me? 
"  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  plunge  me 
if  into  defpair!  my  pafiion  is  fo  pure 
"  and  difinterefted,  that  you  may  al- 
'•*  low  of  it  without  any  fcruple."— 
"  No,  no!"   cried  Donna  Louifa,  in 

*  disorder;  "  I  am  not  now  what  I  was: 
'•'  withdraw!  and  never  talk  to  me  of  a 
**  love  I  neither  will  nor  ought  to  hear 
«  of!"— u  Well,  then,  Madam,"  an- 

*  fwered  I,  in  a  heat,  "  I  muft  rid  you 
"  of  the  complaints  of   an   unhappy 
"  man !   I  muft  die,  to  avoid  evils  a 
"  thoufand  times  worfe  than  death  !  I 
"  fee  plainly  that  my  life  or  death  is 
*'  equally  indifferent  to  you,  fince  you 
"  will  no  longer  endure  my  prcfence!" 
'  As  I  fpoke  thefe  words,  I  made  fome 
'  fteps  to  be  gone;  but  Donna  Louifa 
'  ftoppedme,  faying — "  Don  Gregory, 
44  what  are  you  going  to  do?    Alas!" 
'  added  (he,  dropping  fome  tears  againft 

*  her  will,  "  what  v/ould  become  of 
*'  me,  if  I  were  to  anfwer  for  your 
**  death  ?    Live,  to  fpare  me  a  trouble 
'*  which  would  be  the  utmoft  trial  of 


"  my  conftancy!"— "  Madam,"  faid 

*  I,  "  either  be  more  cruel,  or  make 
"  me    at  once  happy   by   giving   me 
««  leave  to  love  you  !   Come  to  fome  re- 
"  folution."— "  I  know  not  what   I 
"  wifti,  nor  what  I  am  to  do,"  an- 
'  fwered  fhej  ««  all  I  know  at  prefent 
"  is,  that  I  cannot  confent  you  (hould 
"  die,  nor  forbid  you  to  live  for  me." 
«  Thisfaid,  (he  blufhed,  and  withdrew, 
'  not  daring  to  ftay  any  longer  with  a 
'  man  who  had  gained  fo  much  upon 
'  her.     For  my  part,  I  went  away  well 

*  pleafed  with  this  vifit,  and  did  not 

*  defpair  of  overcoming  all  thofe  nice- 
'  ties  of  virtue   and    honour,    which 

*  ftood  between  Donna  Louifa  and  my 
'  love.     1  was  not  deceived  in  my  ex- 

*  pe&ation:  after  fome  few  vifits,  (he 
c  owned  her  affeclion  was  not  inferior 
'  to  mine;  and  (V;e  gave  me  leave  to 

*  Icve  her,  provided  I  always  kept  my 

*  paflion  within  the  bounds  of  refpe£t 
'  and  innocence. 

'  No  day  pafled  without  feeing  herj 

*  but  fucb   frequent  vifits    neceffarily 

*  exciting  the  (iifpicion  of  the  nuns, 

*  who  are  generally  curious  and  jea- 
'  lous,  we  agreed  that  we  would  fee 
«  one  another  but  twice  a  week.     By 

*  this  precaution,  we  thought  we  had 
«  fecured  the  fecrefy  of  our  affairs  :   we 

*  wrote  to  one  another  every  day,  and 
'  reciprocally   fent    a   thoufand    little 

*  preients.     All  this  while  I  had  vio- 
'  lent  impulfes,  which  I  durft  not  dif- 
'  cover  to  Donna  Louifa,  for  fear  of  ia- 
c  cui ring  her  difpleafvire:  butanacci- 

*  dent  happened,  wh'.ch  gave  me  the 

*  opportunity  of  difclofjng  my  mind. 
'  Some  of  the  nuns  had  taken  notice 
'  of  our  vifits,    and   acquainted   the 
'  priorefs;  who,  to  break  off  our  cor- 
'  refpondence,  ordered  Donna  Louifa 
'  to  forbid  my  coming  to  the  mona- 
1  ftery.     She  told  it  ine  with  tears  in 
'  her  eyes;  and  feemed  fo  concerned 
'  and  exafperated  againft  the  priorefs 
1  and  the  nuns,  that  I  thought  I  could 
1  never  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
1  propofe  carrying  her  off.     She  was 

!  not  fo  much  offended  at  the  propofal, 
E  as  (he  would  have  been  if  this  affair 
:  had  not  happened;  yet  (he  rejected  it 

*  with  fo  much  harftinefs,   that  I  had 
:  almoftrefolved  never  to  mention  it  to 
;  her  again.     However,    a  feparation. 
;  threatening  us,  and  the  time  being 
;  (hort,  I  conjured  her  to  come  to  a 

fpeedy  resolution:  I  begged,  I  wept; 
La  «  I  made 
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I  made  fo  many  vows,  that  I  per-, 
ceived  her  renltance  was  only  a  fmnll 
remainder  of  honour,  eafy  enough  to 
he  overthrown.  In  conclufion,  after 
fame  difficulties,  ihe  confented  to  be 
Helen  away:  we  contrived  the  plan 
of  it;  and  we  put  it  in  execution 
eight  days  after,  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing. I  opened  my  father's  clofet 
with  a  falfe  key,  and  took  out  as 
much  gold  ^s  I  could  conveniently 
carrv  away:  I  alfo  found  means  to 
leize  my  mother's  jewels;  and  one 
night,  when  I  thought  all  the  houfe 
was  faft  afieep,  I  took  the  two  heft 
horfes  out.  of  the  ftable,  and  went 
away  to  the  monaftery,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve.  The 
nuns  were  all  retired  to  their  cells; 
Donna  Louifa  was  alfo  in  hers,  in 
order  to  throw  off  her  religious  ha- 
bit, and  to  put  on  a  fuit  of  cloaths  I 
h/cl  fent  her  the  day  before.  I  (hould 
inform  you,  that  at  thi.:  time  (he  had 
the  .charge  of  the  church  and  veftry, 
the  keys  whereof  the  was  wont  to 
carry  to  the  priorefs;  but  that  night, 
inftead  cf  {hutting  the  doors,  (he  left 
them  all  open.  Thus  Ihe  got  out  at 
the  church-door,  and  came  to  the 
place  where  I  expected  her.  I  was 
fo  overjoyed  to  have  Donna  Louifa 
in  rny  power,  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear holding  her  a  long  time  clafped 
in  my  arms,  without  confidering  that 
we  had  not  a  moment  to  lofe.  She 
put  me  in  mind  of  it;  and,  having 
helped  her  on  the  horfe  I  thought 
the  moft  gentle,  I  mounted  the  other, 
and  we  took  the  road  for  Lifbon, 
both  of  us  equally  pleafed  that  we 
were  now  in  a  way  to  follow  our  in- 
clinations without  reftraint;  but  not 
without  fuch  apprehenfions,  as  in  a 
great  meafure  moderated  the  excefs 
of  ourpleafure;  for  we  did  notquef- 
tion  but  that  the  next  day  men  would 
be  fent  out  every  w«y  in  purfuitof  us. 
We  travelled  a'll  that  night  and  the 
following  days  without  (lopping  any 
longer  than  was  abfolutciy  neceflary 
to  reft  our  horfes,  and  gained  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  asexpedifioufly 
as  pofliblu:  then  we  began  to  be  out 
of  fear,  and  made  eafy  journies  to 
Lifoon.  There  we  took  many  fer- 
vants,  hired  a  fine  houfe,  furnifhed 
it  richly,  and  fet  up  an  eqr:; 
We  began,  like  ftrangers,  to  admit 
cf  company}  and,  in  a  fliort  time, 


our  houfe  became  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  young  people  of  the  cily.  We 
counterfeited  a  marriage  certificate; 
and,  under  that  protection,  gave  cur - 
felvcs  up  to  the  fatal  plealim-s  of  a 
guilty  paflion,  living  as  contentedly 
as  if  we  had  been  confdous  of  no 
crime.' 

Here  the  hermit  was  interrupted  by 
the  outcries  of  SancKo;  who,  return. 
ing  from  the  kitchen,  where  he  h-.td 
been  at  breakfaft  with  the  curate's  ftr- 
vant,  came  blubbering  into  the  room, 
tearing  his  beard  and  hair.  *  What  is 
'  the  matter,  Sancho?'  quoth  Don 
Quixote.  «O,SirP  anfwered  the  clif- 
confolate  fquire,  '  we  may  now  have 
'  done  with  chivalry,  and  go  home 

*  again!   A  clodpate  of  a  peaiant  that 
'  was  below,  has  taken  away  our  en- 
'  chanted  club,  and  is  run  off  with  it 
'  as    fwift  as  an  elephant.'  —  *   You 
'  mean  as  fwift  as  a  fawn,'   faid  Don 
Quixote:   *  but  you  are  in  the  wrong, 
«   Sancho,  to  be  as  much  concerned  at 
'  an  accident  of  this  fort,  as  if  you  had 
'  loft  your  wife  and  children.' — '   O 
'  my  dear  club !'  cried  Sancho,  without 
minding  his  mafter,   *  club  of  my  own 
'  bowels!   I  mall  never  fee  you  again 

*  then  I    Unhappy  mother  that  begot 
'  you!  A  curfe  on  the  clown  that  ftole 
'  you!   May  you  only  ferve  to  break 
f  his  bones! — New  we  may  even  give 
c  ourfdves  up  to  the  enchanters!  they 

*  will  iteal  the  very  teeth  out  of  our 
?  months!'  — «  Take  comfort,  child/ 
faid  Don  Quixote ;  *  I  own  we  have  a 
'  confiderable  lofs  of  ArchbiftiopTur- 

*  pin's  club;  but  the  enchanters  can- 
'  not  take  my  valour  and  my  ftrength 
'  from  me;  and  J  need  no  other  wc-a- 

*  pons  to  overcome  them.'     The  fol- 
dier  and  the  curate,  uniting  their  con- 
folations  to  thofe  of  the  knight,  at  length 
made  fhift  to  pacify  Sancho:  and  tlip 
hermit  then  profecutedhis  ftory  as  foU 
lows. 


CHAP.     IV. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  STORY 
OF  THE  TWO  HERMITS.  DON 
QUIXOTE  IN  A  DREADFUL  RAGE. 


'   "T\ONNA   L°»'fr    and     myfelf 

±_J  «  were  at    Lilbon,'    continutd 

the  hermit,  *  in  the  condition  I  have 

*  already  told  ycu.     Having  jewels  to 
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the  value  of  twenty  thoufand  ducats, 
we  might,  with   good  management, 
have  fee u red  onrie'.v  —    a  long  time 
againft  want}  but  we  lived  fo  extra- 
vagantly, t'nat  at  two  years  end  our 
money  was  gor.e.     We  \vere  forced 
to  part  with  our  equipage,  todifmifs 
our  fervants,  and  to  ftli  our  goods 
by   piece-meal,    for    prefent  fubfift- 
ence.     Being  now  reduced  to  thelaft 
extremity,  I  difpofed  of  all  mycloaths 
for  ready- money,  and  went  away  to 
a  gaming-houfe  to  try  my  fortune; 
refolvingei  her  to  win  a  fum  fufficient 
to  fet  us  up  again,  or  to  haften  our 
ruin:  the  latter  of  thefe  happened.  I 
loft  all,  to  my  very  fword  and  cloak; 
and,  having  no  more  to  lofe,  returned 
home  to  Donna  Louifa,  who  expected 
me,  making  fad  reflections  on  our  de- 
plorable   condition.      Her  affliction 
was  doubled  at  being  informed  that  I 
had  loft  all  the  remainder  of  our  mo- 
ney:  fhe  wept  bitterly;  and  I  myfelf 
could   not    forbear    (hedding    tears. 
{  Madam,"  laid  I,  "  you  have  fuffi- 
<c  cient  cauie  to  hate  rne;  I  have  forced 
*  *  you  from  your  fanc~hiary,to  make  you 
"  miferable:  had  it  not  been  for  me, 
tf  your  days  had  ftill  glided  on  in  inno- 
«  cence  and  peace.     Alas!   why  did 
"  not  you  rather  fuffer  me  to  die?  Why 
<f  have  you  prelerved  a  life  fo  fatal  to 
«'  yourfelf  ?" — "  My  dear  Don  Gre- 
"  gory>"     anfwered    Donna  Louifa, 
«  ceafe  to  impute  to  yourfelf  my  mif- 
ff  fortunes !    I  have  drawn  them  on 
<«  myfelf  by  my  crimes,  and  Heaven 
"  punifhes  me  as  I  have  deferved:  it 
*l  is  rather  you  who  ought  to  hold  me 
<e  in  abhorrence.    I  havebeen  thecauie 
t(  of  your  parents  inconlolable  grief; 
"  perhaps  of  their  death;  by  taking 
"  from  them  their  only  fon;  and  that, 
"  too,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  admits  of 
"  no  comfort:  in  a  word,  I  have  ruin- 
?'  ed  you!"     In  this  manner,  Donna 

*  Louifa  and   myfelf,  inftead   of  re- 

*  preaching  each  other,  did  but  mu- 
f  tually  condole  and  affect  ourfelves; 
'  and,  what  is  yet  ftranger,  our  cala- 

*  mity  was  fo  far  from  extinguifhing 

*  our  paffion,  that  it  rather  feemed  to 

*  give  it  new  life. 

*  However,  it  being  abfolutely  necef- 
'  fary  to  come  to  lome  relblution,  I 
'  told  Donna  Louifa,  that,  having  made 
'  fuch  a  figure  in  the  city  of  Lifbon,  it 

*  was  requifite  we  fhould  immediately 
f  remove  to  feme  other  place  j  where, 


having  never  been  known  to  any 
body,  we  might  eafily  conceal  our 
quality,  and  live  in  obfcunty ;  I 
ferving  fome  man  of  quality,  and  fhe 
working  at  her  needle:  fh.e  approved 
of  my  project;  and  that  very  nipjht 
we  fet  out  from  Lifbon  on  foot,  and 
very  ill  clad.  We  ftopped  at  every 
village  we  came  to,  and  begged  from 
door  to  door:  my  greateft  affliction, 
was  to  fee  the  fufferings  of  Donna 
Louifa,  whole  feet  were  bliftered 
with  walking.  I  made  her  reft  oft- 
en ;  and  fometimes  carried  her  upon 
my  back.  In  this  manner  we  went  to 
Badajoz,  a  frontier  city  of  Caltile. 
We  were  forced  to  take  up  our  abode 
in  the  hofpital,  having  no  money  to 
pay  for  a  lodging:  but  we  lay  there 
only  one  night;  for  the  next  day  art 
accident  befe'i  us  which  might  be 
looked  upon  as  fortunate,  confider- 
ing  our  condition.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  magiftrates  of  Bada- 
joz, to  keep  the  city  free  from  vaga- 
bonds, appointinfpectors  to  vifit  the 
hofpital  every  day,  and  to  take  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  wants  and  of 
the  circuwftances  of  all  ftrangers 
that  repair  to  it:  as  foon  as  the  in- 
fpector,  whofe  turn  it  was  that  day, 
faw  Donna  Louifa,  he  afked  her 
what  countrywoman  fhe  was.  I  an- 
fwered, that  we  were  both  of  Valla- 
dolid,  and  that  we  were  man  and 
wife;  and  then  drew  out  the  certifi- 
cate which  I  had  forged  at  Lifbon: 
the  infpector,  having  feen  it,  feemed 
fatisfied,  and  afked  what  brongtu  ui 
to  Badaj"Z,  ind  what  was  our  .  10- 
feffion.  JD-  n  :  Louifa  anfwered, 
that  fhe  was  t.y  truu,  a  fempftrefs, 
and  ti: >c  fhe  had  always  ierved  per- 
fons  cf  quality;  and  tli^t  we  were 
now  come  to  Badajuz.  \v:lhing  to 
fettle  there.  The  infpector  told  us 
that,  if  what  we  laid  was  true,  he 
would  take  care  of  us;  andj  if  we 
did  not  v^nnt  the  will,  we  mould  not 
want  for  employment:  then  he  or- 
dered one  of  his  iervants  to  carry  us 
to  his  houi'e.  We  chanked  him,  as 
the  thing  feemed  to  deierve;  and 
when  he  was  gone,  we  defired  the 
lervant  to  tell  vis  his  matter's  name 
and  quality.  **  His  name  is  Don 
'  Francifco  de  Furna,"  laid  the  fer- 
yant:  "  he  is  of  one  of  the  beft  fami- 
«  lies  in  this  city;  he  is  an  old  batche- 
*'  lor,  very  rich,  who  fpends  ail  he  has 

"  in 
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'  in  relieving  the  poor."     We  were 

vcry  g'3^  we  nat^  met  wi^1  tn;lt  in~ 
fpe&or,  from  whom  we  hoped  to  re- 
ceive  fome  relief.  He  came  home 
foon  after  us :  he  afked  us  feveral 
queftions  concerning  our  marriage; 
and  the  reafons  that  obliged  us  to 
leave  Valladolidl  He  examined  us 
apart,  to  try  whether  he  could  catch 
us  tripping:  but  we  had  framed  fuch 
a  plaulible  ftory,  and  concerted  it  fo 
perfectly,  that  he  thought  us  worthy 
of  his  compaflion.  He,  thereroic, 
Hired  a  chamber  for  us,  and  pur- 
chafed  all  the  neceffUries  for  houfe- 
keeping:  befides  this,  he  gave  us  a 
month's  fubfiftence  in  money,  and 
cloathed  us  from  head  to  foot.  In 
fhort,  he  plentifully  fupplied  all  our 
wants :  we  were  fo  fenfible  of  his 
goodnefs,  that  we  gave  him  a  thou- 
fand  blefTings;  but  we  were  too 
wicked  to  dejerve  that  Heaven  mould 
fuffer  us  long  to  live  happy. 
*  Though  Donna  Louifa  wore  only 
a  plain  ftufF  fuit,  yet  (lie  looked  very 
lovely;  and  I  foon  fufpecled  that  Don 
Francifco  de  Furna  was  not  infenfi- 
hie  of  her  charms.  It  is  true,  he 
had  never  yet,  in  his  difcourfe  with 
her,  fuffeied  any  thing  to  efcape  him 
that  could  juftify  my  jealoufyj  but 
he  feemed  to  me  to  look  upon  her 
with  a  tender  and  pafiionate  eye;  and, 
perhaps,  becaufe  I  was  fo  fond  of 
her,  I  fancied  every  body  that  faw  her 
was  equally  enamoured.  Donna 
Louifa,  who  had  not  taken  notice  of 
what  I  imagined  myfelf  to  have  ob- 
ferved,  ridiculed  my  penetration;  but 
one  day,  having  left  her  at  home 
alone,  fhe  was  convinced  that  I  was 
not  mi  (taken.  Don  Francifco  went 
to  fee  her;  and,  after  talking  of  in- 
different  things,  looking  on  her  vcry 
amoroufly,  he  faid — "  I  cannot  but 
blame  you,  Madam,  for  concealing 
from  ine  who  you  really  are;  fmcc 
your  behaviour  fufficiently  betrays 
you:  you  are  too  witty  and  polite 
for  one  of  mean  condition;  and  your 
hufband  has  too  much  the  air  of 
quality  to  be  of  low  birth.  I  am 
wholly  yours,  Madam;  I  offer  you 
my  eftateandoiy  fervice:  is  not  this 
enough  to  defcrve  that  you  fhould 
put  fome  confidence  in  me?1'  Don- 
na  Louifa  looked  down  bhifhing,  and 
faid — "  Sir,  fmce  I  have  received  fo 
many  favours  at  your  hand,  I  can 


"  no  longer  conceal  myfelf  from  youj 
"  and  muftown,  that  my  hulband  and 
"  I  are  of  the  belt  families  of  Toledo: 
"  and,  to  give  you  our  ftory  in  a  word, 
"  we  loved  one  another;  but  there  be- 
"  ing  a  mortal  hatred  between  our  fa- 
"  milies,  we  thought  they  would  never 
"  give  their  confent  to  our  marriage; 
"  and    therefore  my   huiband,    after 
"  having   married  me  piivately,  Hole 
"  me  away.    We  have  lived  ibme  time 
"  at  Lifbon,  where  we  fpcr.t  all  our 
"  money  extravagantly,    Itill  hoping 
"  that  our  parents  might  be  reconciled, 
"  and  that  our    marriage  might  give 
"  them  occafion  of  becoming  friendly 
"  to  us  :  but  we  are  informed  that  they 
"  are  more  our  enemies  than  ever,  and 
"  would  ufe  us  with  the  utmoft  feverity 
'•  if  we  were  in  their  power.     This 
"  induced  us  to  come  to  Badajoz,  for 
"  thepurpofeof  concealment,  refolv- 
"  ing  to  endure  any  hardships  what- 
"  foever,  rather  than  return  to  To- 
"  ledo."     Don  Francifco  believed  all 
that  Donna  Louifa  faid  to  him,  and 
made  her  frefh  tenders  of  his  fervice; 
but  in  terms  fo  lively,  that  fhe  had 
no  reafon  to  doubt  any  longer  of  his 
being  in  love  with  her.     The  next 
day  he  fent  a  piece  of  fine   filk  to 
cloath  her,  and  a  purfe  of  ducats; 
and  few  days  palled  without  his  mak- 
ing her  fome  prelent. 
'  As  foon  as  we  began  to  appear  in 
better  gsrb,  ill  tongues  did  not  fpare 
Donna  Louifa;  and  it  was  believed 
that  Don  Francifco  had  an  unlawful 
familiarity  with  her.    Upon  this  fup- 
pofition  feveral  perfons  were  defirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Donna 
Louifa;  and  fome  attached  themfelves 
very  clofcly,  in  hopes  of  participating 
her" favours.     So  many  lovers  began 
to  be  offenfive  to  me,  and  I  was  many 
times  in  the  mind  to  right  them;  but 
confidering  the  ill   confequences  of 
fuch  a  ftep,  I  left  it  to  Donna  Loui- 
fa's  contrivance  to  rid  meof  my  rivals. 
She   treated   them    fo  harflily,    that 
lome  of  them  defifted  ;    but  others 
were    the   more  inflamed,    and   re- 
doubled their  courtlhip.    By  day  they 
followed  us  wherefoever  we  went,  and 
they  fpent  the  nights  under  our  win- 
drws,  linging  and  playing  on  all  forts 
of    imifical   inftruments.      All   this 
feemed    to   confirm   the   ill    reports 
which   were   fprcad    abroad   againft 
f  Donna  Loujfa's  reputation,  and  we 
'  thought 
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thought  of  nothing  but  the  means  of 
ridding  ourfelves  of  thefe  gallants. 
At  length,  they  one  night  fought  in 
the  ftreet;  and  one  of  them  was  left 
dead  upon  the  fpot,  who  proved  to  be 
the  ion  of  one  of  the  chief  magi- 
ftrates  of  the  city.  As  foon  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  was  known, 
Donna  Louifa  was  feized  and  thrown 
into  prifon.  I  mould  alfo  have  been 
apprehended  had  I  been  at  home;  but 
I  was  then  at  Francifco's  houfe:  and 
as  foon  as  ever  I  heard  the  news, 
fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  juf- 
tice,  which  I  had  jfo  much  caufe  to 
be  apprehenfiveof,  I  left  Don  Fran- 
cifco  abruptly;  and  it  being  then 
night,  I  got  fafe  out  of  Badajoz,  and 
departed  for  Merida.  - 1  had  fcarce 
gone  half  way,  when  reflecting  that 
Donna  Louifa  w?.s  left  behind,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  utmoft  calamities,  I  felt 
myfelf  unable  to  withftand  the  ap- 
prehenfion;  and  therefore,  defpifing 
the  danger  that  had  at  firft  terrified 
me,  I  returned  to  Badajoz,  nnd  went 
directly  to  Don  Franciico's  houfe. 
He  told  me,  that  by  his  intereft  he 
had  procured  the  releafement  of  Don- 
na Louiia;  but  that  the  very  night 
after  her  difcharge  (lie  had  clifappear- 
ed;  and  though  he  had  made  the  mod 
diligent  fearch  and  enquiry,  he  could 
never  hear  of  her.  I  at  firft  ima- 
gined that  Don  Francifco  had  con- 
cealed her,  in  the  hope  that,  during 
my  abfence,  he  might  prevail  on  her 
to  gratify  his  paflion;  but  his  afflic- 
tion for  her  lofs  appeared  fo  fincere, 
that  I  no  longer  fufpecled  him  of  that 
artifice.  I  fpent  feveral  years  in 
feeking  Donna  Louifa  in  moft  parts 
of  Spain  Mpd  Portugal;  and  not  find- 
ing her,  I  believed  Heaven  had  taken 
companion  on  her,  and  infpired  her 
with  the  thoughts  of  (hutting  herfelf 
up  ia  fome  mor.aitery  to  lament  her 
fins.  At  the  fame  time,  I  felt  I 
know  not  what  divine  impulfe,  which 
carried  me  away.  In  fhort,  I  went 
to  Rome;  and  having  received  the 
Pope's  abfolution,  as  I  defired,  I  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  the  habit  you  fee, 
jefolving  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  penance,  as  fome  atonement 
for  iny  former  irregularities.  I  was 
defirous  of  .becoming  a  Carthufian; 
but  Providence,  having  brought  me 
hither,  feems  to  require  me  to  follow 
the  example  of  Donna  Louifa  $  and 


'  that,  like  her,  I  mould  breathe  my 
'  laft  in  this  folitude.' 

Don  Gregory  having  ended  his  dif- 
courfe,  the  curate  commended  his  re- 
folution;  and  faid  it  would  be  oppofing; 
the  will  of   God   to   contradict   him. 
Don  Quixote  took  upon  him  to  talk  in 
his  turn;  and  inveighing  againrt  fuch  as 
blindly  devote  themfelves  to  the  pl^a- 
fures  of  love,  proved,  by  a  thoufand 
inftances  gathered  out  of  hiftory,  that 
man  could  never  be  too  muck  upon  his 
guard  againft  that  dangerous  paffion. 
In  fhort,  he  difcourfed  on  this  fubjeft 
fo  fenfibly,  that  the  curate  began  to 
think  all  falfe  that  he  had  been  told 
concerning  the  knight's  infanityj  and 
the  hermit  himfelf  was  fo  much  fur- 
prized,  that  he  could  not  forbear  fay- 
ing—' In  truth,  Sir,  there  is  no  hear- 
ing without  admiring  you.     How  is 
it  poffible  that,  being  a  man  of  fo 
much  good  fenfe  and  judgment  as 
you  have  now  made  appear,  you  can 
perfuade  yourfelf    there  ever  really 
exifted  any  knights-errant? — Mr. Cu- 
rate,' continued  he,  '  you  fee  here  a 
perfon  of  extraordinary  worth;    he 
has  but  one  fault,  which  is,  that  he 
will  not  be  undeceived  as  tothefalfe- 
hood  of  books  of  knight-errantry, 
but  believes  them  to  be  true  andau- 
thentick.     Affift  me,  I  befeech  you, 
in  convincing  him  of  his  error/   The 
curate,  who  was  a  very  pious  and  un- 
derftanding  man,  offered  to  fecond  the 
hermit.    Accordingly,  they  both  began 
to  difcourfe  with  Don  Qujxote,  asd  la- 
boured to  undeceive  him.     They  ufed 
every  argument  to  difluade  him  from 
continuing  the  practice  of  knight-er- 
rantry, alledging  all  that  found  reafon 
could  urge  on  the  fubjeft.     They  em- 
ployed entreaties,  examples,  and  per- 
luafions.     The  curate  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  quote  the  canons  of  the  churchj 
and  brother  Stephen  cited  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  ancient  anchorites.     But  their 
eloquence  was  all  loftj  for  the  knight 
waxed  into  as  great  a  paffion  as  if  they 
had  perfuaded  him  to  permit  the  sfiant 
Bramarbas  to  cut  off  his  head;   and, 
looking  on  the  clergyman  with  a  fcorn- 
ful  diidain,    faid — '  Pray,    Mr.  Cu- 
rate, do  you  mind  your  lectures;  and 
take  notice  that  there  have  not  only 
formerly   been    knights  errant,    bu't 
that  there  are  fuch  ilill,  and  will  be 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  in  ipite  of 
all  the  country  curates  upon  the  face 

«  of 
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of  the  earth  !— And  as  for  you,  bro- 
ther Stephen — or  Don  Gregory/  con- 
inued  he,  turning  to  the  hermit,  '  or 
what  other  namefoever  may  be'given 
to    a   rav'llier  of   nuns;    remember, 
that  I  know  better  than  you,  whether 
the  hooks  of  knight-errantry  contain 
truths  or  fulfhoods.    You  talk  to  no 
purpofe :    all    your  words    will   not 
mcve  me;   I  am  not  fo  eafy  to  be  de- 
luded as  a  poor  iilly  nun.     Take  my 
advice;    and,  inftead  of  lofing  time 
about  what  does  not  belong  to  you, 
beorin,  without  farther  delay,  thatri- 
gorous  penance  you  propofe  to  your- 
felf;  for  you  ftand  in  great  need  of  it.' 
Having  fpokenthefe  words,  he  ordered 
Sancho  to  bridle  Rozinante;  and,  in 
fpite  of  all  they  could  fay  to  him,  de- 
parted that  inftant.     The  foldier,  who 
hitherto  had  obferved  an   exacl  neu- 
trality, was  now  obliged  to  declare  him- 
felf;  that  is,  either  to  quit  Don  Quix- 
ote, or  brother  Stephen  :   taking,  there- 
fore, that  fide  which  feemed  mod  for  his 
intereft,  he    accompanied   the   knight, 
xvho  he  reckoned  would  bear  his  charges 
as  far  as  Siguenza. 


CHAP.      V. 

THE  CURIOUS  DISCOURSE  DON 
QUIXOTE  HELD  WITH  BRACA- 
MONTE AN  D  SANCHO.  AND  THE 
FINE  STORY  OF  THE  GEESE. 

THE  hero  of  La  Mancha  was  fo 
enraged  againft  the   curate  and 
the  hermit,  that  Bracamonte  and  San- 
cho had  enough  to  do  to  appcnfe  him. 
Is  it  poflible,'  faid  he,  «  that  I  rrult 
every  where  meet  with  people  who 
call    in    queftion    the    exiftence   of 
knight-errantry  ?* — '  For  my  part,' 
anfwered  the  foldier,  « I  never  made  any 
doubt  of  it;  but  I  believe  it  as  finely, 
as  if  I  had  really  feen  them  in  fkfli 
and  bones.    Wemuft  notfpeak  ill  of 
our  neighbours ;  but,  to  fay  the  tru  ih, 
I  would  not  truft  too  much  to  brother 
Stephen:    perhaps   he  has  been  de- 
bauched by  enchanters  to  cry  down 
chivalry.      What  do   we  know  !   A 
man   who  could  be   fo  wicked  as  to 
fteal  a  nun,  may  likely  enough  con- 
trivetodebauch  aknightfro;n  knight- 
errantry. '—'  That's  likely  enou"'i,' 
quoth  Sancho;  '  and  the  Ipark  would 
«  come  off  again  with  going  back  to 


*  Rome  for  his   p?,rdcn.' — «  It  may 
'  very  well  be,'  replied  Don  Quixote  : 

*  for  you  can  never  imagine,  Don  Bra- 

*  camonte,  the  various  contrivances  of 

*  enchanters    to    fupprefs    knig1 

'  rantrv :    and   it   is    not    long    fince 
'  AichbifhopTurpin,  whom  they 

*  ed  for  that  purpofe,  employed  all  his 
'  eloquence  to  perfuade  me   to  forfake 

*  this  noble  profeflion.' — *  Arch'oifliop 
'  Turpin  T  cried  Bracamonte,  laugh- 
ing; *  good  God  !  fure  you  dcn't  fay  io  ! 

*  Is  that  prelate  in  this  world  ftill  ?   I 
'  thought  he  had  been  dead  I  know  not 
'  how  many  ages  ago.' — '  It  was  gene- 
'  rally  fo  believed  till  now,'    replied 
the  knight,  *  becaufe  he  vaniflied  about 
'  feven  hundred  years  fmce.  But  I,  who 
'  am  acquainted  with  all  that  relates 
'  to  him,  do  know,  that  an  enchanter 
'  going  over  to  Afia  to  fcek  him  among 

*  m.iny   other  Chriftian    princes,  who 
'   had  engaged  in  a  cm  fade  for  the  dc- 

*  livery  of  the   holy  city   out  of  the 
'  hands   of   Infidels,    enchanted    him. 
'  for  fome  ages.' — '  If  fo,  Sir,'  I'.tid 
Bracamonte,  '  enchanters  have  power 

*  to  prolong  the  lives  of  thole  they  en- 

*  chant.1 — *  Who  doubts  it  ?'  anfwer- 
ed Don  Quixote.     '  Orlando  has  been 
'  fa  prcferved  by  the  Moorim  enchanter, 

*  as  may  appear  by  the  combat  I  had 

*  but  the  other  day  with  that  Paladin.* 
— *  Accordh,£to  that,'  quoth  the  fol- 
dier, *  the  enchanters  themfelves  never 
'  die.'— '  They  are  not  immortal,'  re- 
plied the  knijfnt;  '  for  all  mankind  is 

*  fobjecl  to  death  >  but  enchanters  out- 

*  live  hundreds  of  ages;  years  to  them 
'  a  iv  ''.ke  moments  to   us,  and  there - 
'  is  that  they  generally  haveve- 

:;>efts,  and  long  grey  beards.' 
— c  Why,  then,'  quoth  Sancho,  in  his 
turn,  '  has  the  Mooriflienchantc; 

*  beard  ?   I  durft  lay  a  wager  it  is  hc- 

*  caufe  he  is  too  young  as  yet,  not  beinc; 

*  perhaps   above  feven  or  eip.ht  hun- 
'  dred  years  old.' — '  That  nvt 

'  well  be,J  faid  D'>n  Quixote;  «  for  all 

'  enchanters  have  not  grey  beards;  and 

1  fome    of  them    grow  grey   to 

'   their  latter  days.' — '  But,  p'-ay,  Sir 

'  Knight,'  faid  the  foldier,  '  tell  us, 

'  to  what  purpofe  did  the  nccion. 

'  cni  h  pin  ?' — '  To 

*  diifuade    me    from   knight-err., 
replied  Don  Quixote;   '  and  the  whole 

*  matter  was  thus  :  the  enchanter  even 

*  then   fi.rclcfir.g   th.it  I  fhould  follow 

*  knight-errrantry   at   this  \\\\. 

« might 
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*  might  be  the  means  of  restoring  that 
«  order,  nude   choice   of   Archbiihop 

*  Turpin,  a  crafty  and  eloquent  per 
1  fon,  to  fed uce  me  from  it.     To  this 
«  purpofe   he  inipired   into  him  a  per- 
'  fec"laverfiontoknight-errantry,which 
f  he   had  till  then   profefled  with    ho- 
«  nour;  and  having  at  length  prevailed 
'  upon   him  to  quit  his  arc'.. 

*  of  Rheuits,  he  made  him  a  preben- 

*  dary  at  Atecn;  placing  him  there  by 
<  the  name  of  Maiter  Valentin,  as  well 
«  knowing  I  fhould  pafs  through  that 
'  place  in  ihe  covirfeof  my  adventures/ 
— '  Od's  my  life'/  quoth  the  foldier, 
laughing  at  fuch  a  mad  conceit,  '  the 
'  enchanter   ferved   him  a  bale  trick, 
'   then,    to    make   him   quit    an   arch- 
«  bifnoprick  for  a  prebend  at  Ateca! 

*  Ey  my  troth,  had  I  been  the  arch- 

*  bifhop,  I  would  never  have  corsfented 
'  to  ib   ill   a   bargain;  that  is,  as  the 

*  proverb  fays,  for  the  biftiop  to  turn 
«  clerk'/ — *  Don't  think  much  of  that/ 
quoth  Sancho;  «  for  I   have  heard  our 
'  curate,    who    underftands   the  ways 
«  of  forcerers  very  well,  fay,  that  they 
«  will  often  make  us  take  oaken  leaves 
'  for  pure  gold,  and  bits  of  glafs  for 

*  diamonds.}  and  thereforetheenchanter 
'  might  very  well  make  Matter  Valen- 
'  tin    take   a   prebend    for   an    arch- 
'  biflioprickj  tor,  let  me  tell  ye,  the 

*  devil  is  very  crafty/ — '•*  I  am  of  your 
'.  opinion,   brother  Sancho,'  anjwered 
the  foldier;  '  I  believe  the  magician  has 

*  made  that  juggle  pa  is  upon  him/— 
'  The'cowardly  archbifhop,'  faid  Don 
Quixote,    '  made  a   very    formal   ha- 

*  rangue  to  me  in  his  houfe,  to  induce 
'  me  to  forfake  knight-errantry;  but 

*  I  liftened  to  him  as  Ulyfies  did  to  the 
'  fmgir.g  of  the  Syrens,  and  quitted 
'  him  abruptly/ 

Our  adventurers  having  travelled 
ood  leagues  converfirig  after  this 
manner,  began  to  be  much  fatigued 
with  the  heat,  which  that  day  proved 
excefTive.  The  foot- traveller  being  in 
particular  unable  to  advance  a  (lep  far- 
ther for  wearinefs,  applied  himftlf  to 
the  knight  of  La  Mahcha,  faying — \ 
Sir,  fince  the  fun  is  fo  exceeding  hot 
that  it  fcorches  us  to  the  very  bones, 
and  there  being  but  two  leagues  from 
hence  to  the  village  where  we  mule 
lie  to-night,  I  would  advifetoget  out 
of  the  roitd,  that  we  may  reft  a  little 
under  the  willows  you  lee  there.  We 
may  fpend  a  few  hours  in  the  flia.de, 


on  the  bank  of  .a  pleafant  rivujet  that 
wafhes  the  feet   of  thcfe  trees;  and, 
when  the  fun  is  fomewlm  lower,  we 
rruv   proceed   on   our  journey   with 
mure   e.ife/      The'  advice    was    ap- 
proved of;  ard  move  efpecially  by  San- 
c1u).    who.    from    tiia-    time   forward, 
lociked  up  n  Uracamon^e  <s  a  very  ju- 
dicions  m.-in.      Avcordingly,  <v.  y 
to  the  willows;  where  :rey  found  two 
canons  of  Calatnyud,  and  an  aldermln 
of   Siguenza,    who    were     withdraw'n' 
thither  with  the  fame  dcfign  of  reftirig 
themfelves.      They   fainted   oiie  ano- 
ther;  and  Brncamonte  faid  to  the   CP.- 
nons— '  Gentlemen,  will  you  be  ple'a/cd 

*  that  the  great  knight  Don  Qmxote  de 

*  la  Miincha.  take  the  cool  air  a  While 

*  with  you  in  the  fliade?'  As  foon  as 
the  canons  heardthe  knight  of  La  Man- 
cha  named,  they  accofted  him  with    a* 
thoufand  compliments.     The    adven- 
ture of  the  melon-field  had  made  fuch 

a  noife  throughout  the  country,  that 
there  was  fcarce  any;  body  ignorant  of 
Don  Quixote:  beficies,  the  canons  had 
heard  all  that  palled  at  Mr.  Valentin's; 
fo  that  they  were  apprized  of  the  true  * 
characters  both  of  maftcr  and  man. 
When  they  were  feated  on  the  grafs, 
the  knight  faid  to  them—'  Gentlemen, 
'  I  am  of  opinion  that,  to  avoid  idle- 
•'  nefs,  the  bane  of  thebeftdifpofiticns, 

*  it  were  fit  for  us,  whilft  the  heavenly 
'  charioteer  abates  the  heat  of  his  rays, 
'  to  divert  ourfelves  with  the  relation. 

*  of  fome  important  Itory,  fuch  as  is 

*  worthy  theconnMerationof  wife  men.' 
— *  That  was  well  thought  of,'  qucth 
Sancho,  very  abruptly;    *  and  if  that 
'  be  all,   I  will  tc!i  a  pretty  tale,  for  J 
4  have  choice  of  them.     And  to  be- 
e  gin,    gentlemen,    you   mud:   under- 
e  itandthat,  once  upon  a  time,  there  \vai 
'  what  there  was.     But  be  that  as  it 

«  can,  if  it  be  but  all  for  the  beft.  - 
<c  Letill  be  gone  for  aye,  and  good  be- 
"  tide,  I  pray." — '  Hold  your  peace, 
'  dunce1/  cried  Don  Quixote,  inter- 
rupting him  in  a  palTion.  '  Why  don't 
-'  you  liften  to'thefe  gentlemen,  and  not 
'  trouble  tiem  with  your  own  imper- 

*  tinences  ?'     The  canons,  who  were 
eager  to    hear  Sancho,   entreated   the 
knight  to  let  him  go  on.    *  Come,  good 
'   mailer, Squire,'  qucth  one  of  them, 
'  proceed;    I  am  convinced  thefe  gsn- 
'  tlemenwill  be  as  well  plcafcd  as  my- 
'  fclf,  to  hear  you  tell  a  ftory  your  own 
'  way/— c  Hark   you,  mailer  Li'ceii- 

M  *  liate,' 
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*  tiate,*    replied  Sancho,    *  you  have 
«  touched  a  ftring  that  will  make  you 
'  mufick  enough  :  but  if  you  will  have 

*  me  tell  you  wonders,  my  mafter  Don 

*  Qmxote  muft  not  cut  me  off  fhort.' 
— «  Well,'  faid  the  knight,  «  ccnfider, 
'  then,  what  you  are  going  to  fay;  do 

*  not  trouble  us  with  fuch  a  dull  rela- 
'  tion  as  that  you  made  to  me  in  the 

*  wood,  where  we  found  the  fix  giants 

*  converted  into  fulling-mills;  nor  fuch 

*  an   impertinent  tale  as    that  of  the 
'  wandering  Toralva,   who   followed 
'  the  ftepherd  Lopez  Ruiz  with  a  piece 

*  of  acomband  a  broken  looking-glals, 

*  when  he  fled  her  for  her  coquetries; 
c  nor  fuch  a  tirefome  ftory  a?  that  of 
'  the  goats  that  lay  down  in  the  dirt, 

*  and  which  have  infected  my  fcent  ami 

*  fancy.'—*  Nay,  by  my  faith!*  quoth 
Sancho,  '  it  is  a  fign  thofe  tales  were 

*  not  fo  bad,  fince  you  remember  them 
'  fo  well  :  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  by 
'  that  you  will  like  this  I  am  going  to 

*  tell  you   the   better. — There  was   a 

*  certain  king  and   a  queen,'  faid  he, 

*  who  lived  in  their  own  kingdom:   all 

*  that  was  of  the  male  kind  in  that 

*  kingdom,  belonged  to  the  king;  and 

*  all  that  was  of  the  female,  as  of  right 

*  it  ought,  to  the  queen.     Now,  this 

*  king  and  this  queen  had  a  chamber 
'  as  big  as  the  liable  my  matter  Don 

*  Quixote  keeps  Rozinante  in,  in  our 
'  village.     This  chamber  was  fo  full 
'  of  white  and  yellow  rials,  that  they 

*  reached  up  to  the  roof.    Sojtimecom- 
'  ing  and  going,  the  king  faid  to  the 
'  queen — '*  Queen,  my  dear,  you  fee 
*'  how  much  money  we  have;  we  ought 
*'  to  improve  it,  that  we  might  buy 
"  more  kingdoms."     The  queen  pre- 
'  fently  anfwered — "  King,  my  dar- 
"  ling,  I  think  it  would  not  be  amifs 
*'  for  us  to  buy  fheep." — tl  No,  queen," 

*  faid  the  king,  "  we  had  better  buy 
"  kine." — "  No,   king,"    quoth  the 

*  queen,    "  it  will  turn  to  better  ac- 
41  count  to  deal  in  fwine  at  Tobofo 
**  fair."   The  king  did  not  agree  to  it, 

*  and  took  a  fancy  always  to  fay  No, 

*  when  his  wife  faid  Yes.    At  laft  they 
«  agreed  to  buy  geefe,  reckoning  by 

*  their  fingers  that  they  would  go  into 

*  Old    Caftile,    where   there   is   great 
'  plenty  of  geefe,  and  where  they  might 

*  buy  them  for  two  rials  a-piece;  and 
«  then  fell  them  again  at  Toledo  for 
f  four.     What  was  faid  was  done:  the 

*  king  and  queen  went  with  all  their 


'  money  into  Old  Caftile,  and  botigfit 
'  fuch  a  world  of  geefe,  that  they  co- 

*  vered  the  ground  for  twenty  !<.• 

*  round.7  — '  Heaven    confonn.l    thee 
'  and  thy  geefe  T  quoth  Don  Quixote, 
inter)  opting  him  a  fecond  time;  *  did 
'  not  I  tell  you  this  blockhead  would 

*  pla;;ue  us  with  fome  impertinent  non- 

*  icnle  r    The  canorss,  tearing  to  lofe 
fuch  n  curious  tale,  appeafed  the  knight, 
and  earneftly  entreated  him  to  let  San- 
cho   go  on  to  the  end.     The  fquire, 
6  ruling  himfelf  fo  well  backed,  without 
ftayiug  for  leave,  proceeded  after  this 
manner.     '  There  was  fuch  abundance 
'  of  geefe,  then,  gentlemen,  that  Spain 

*  was  all  covered    with  geefe,  as  the 
'  world  was   with  water,    in    Nonh's 

*  Flood.    The  kingand  the  queen  went 
1  along  the  road,  driving  their  geefe 

*  with  a  wand,  till  they  came  to  a  river 
'  which    had   no   bridge.     Then   the 
'  king  fard  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen 
'  to  the  king;—*  How  (hall  we  get  our 
"  geefe  over?   For  if  we  turn  them  mti> 
"   the  water,  the  dream  will  carry  them 
"  awny  to  Rome  or  Conftantinople." 

*  The  queen  faid — "  That's  right;  we 
"  muft  advife  with  the  lawyers  about 
"  it."  But  the  king,  who  was  a  piece 
«  of  a  fcholar,  faid— "  Here's  a  diffi- 
ft  culty  indeed!  Why,  we  need  only 
"  make  a  bridge  fo  narrow,  that  only 
"  one  goofe  can  pafs  it  at  once,  and  by 
'*  that  mearrs  they  will  not  ftraggle."* 

*  The  queen  approved  of  the  king's 

*  project,  and  the  workmen  were  fet  to 
'  work.     When  the  bridge  was  finifli- 
'  ed,  the  geefe  began  to  pafs  one  by 
'  one.*      Sancho   flopping  fhort  here, 
his  mafter  faid  to  him — *  Get  you  over, 
'  then,  with   your  geefe,   you  duncej 
'  and  put  an  end  quickly  to  your  fcurvy 

*  tale!' — «  That  cannot  be,  Sir,*  re- 
plied the  fquire;  «  how  would  you  have 

*  a    flock    of    geefe    twenty    leagues 
'  fquare,  to  get  over  in  a  moment;  ir 
'  will  take  up  at  leaft  two  years — and 
'   fo,  gentlemen,  two  years  hence  I  will 
«  tell  you  the  reft;   for  I  deal  plainly 

*  with  you,  I  will  not  end  my  tale  till 
'  the  geefe  are  all  over.*     This  unac- 
countable conclufion  o7  a  ftory  fet  all 
that  heard  it  a  laughing,  except  only 
the  ferious  Don  Quixote,  who  wiflied 
the  tale  and  the  teller  at  the  devil. 

The  canons  were  not  at  all  weary  of 
the  company  of  our  adventurers;  but 
perceivingthefun  was  now  low  enough, 
and  that  they  bad  no  more  time  than 

vras 
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was  abfolutely  recjuifite  to  carry  them 
tdCalatayud,they  mounted  their  mules, 
and  departed  after  the  ufual  compli- 
ments  upon  fuchoccafions.  Don  QMJX- 
ote  and  his  company,  for  the  fame  rea- 
foti,  left  the  willows,  and  went  their 
way.  The  alderman  of  Signenza  being 
upon  his  return  ho:ne,  and  intending  to 
pafs  the  night  at  the  fame  village  with 
our  adventurers,  bore  them  company; 
concluding  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
to  be  really  a  madman,  though  not 
knowing  as  yet  the  particular  quality 
of  his  phrenzy:  of  this,  however,  he 
was  foon  fully  informed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  very  ftrange  adventure;  which 
thofe  who  take  the  pains  of  reading 
the  enluing  chapter  will  prefently  da- 
cover. 


CHAP.     V. 

OF  THE  STRANGE  AND  DANGEROUS 
ADVENTURE  DON  OJJIXOTP/S  VA- 
LIANT SO^UIRE  HAD  THE  HARDI- 
NESS TO  UNDERTAKE. 

DON  Quixote  and  his  companions 
were  now  about  half  way  on  their 
journey  to  the  inn  where  they  were  to 
l-e  that  night;    when,  parting  by  the 
fide  of  a  little  wood  of  fir-trees,  they 
«bferved  a  doleful  voice  iffue  from  a- 
mong  them,  as  it  were  of  a  woman  in 
diftrefs.     They  halted,    the  better  to 
liften  to  it;  and,  being  near  enough, 
heard  thefe  words  diftinaiy — «  Alas! 
unhappy  woman  that  I  am!   fhall  I 
find  nobody  to  relieve  me  in  this  ex- 
tremity? Muft  I  end  my  days  mife- 
rably   torn    to    pieces   by   the   cruel 
beafts  that  inhabit  this  place?'     As 
bon  as  the  knight  heard  thefe  words, 
je  faid  to  his  companions — *  Behold 
here,  gentlemen,   the  moft  glorious 
and  moft  dangerous  adventure  I  ever 
met  with  fince  I  received  the  order  of 
knightkoo41    The  wood  which   we 
now  fee  is  enchanted,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  penetrated ;  the  wife  Frif- 
ton,  my  ancient  enemy,  has  in  it  a 
fpacious  cavern,  wheiein  he  holds  a 
great  number  of  knights  and  prin- 
cefles  enchanted.     To  thele  he  has 
lately  added  the  fage  Urganda  the 
Unknown:  (he  is  cruelly  bound  with 
mighty  iron-chains  to   a  vaft  mill- 
ftone,  which   two  deformed  demons 
continually  whirl  about:  and  eyery 


'  time  her  body  violently  ftrikes  the 
'  rock  on  which  the  mill-ftone  (lands, 
«  the  terrible  pain  flie  endures  makes 
'  her  cry  out  in  the  manner  we  have 
'  heard.*  Information  like  the  fore- 
going wa's  perfectly  new  and  ftrange  to 
the  alderman;  who,  being  by  nature 
not  over  wife,  anfwered  with  the  ut- 
inoft  fimplicity — '  Sir  Knight,  enchan- 
'  ters  are  not  at  all  ufed  in  this  coun- 
try; and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 

*  any  thing  of  what  you   fay  in  this 

*  wood:   all  we  can  judge  of  it  is,  that 
'  fome  highwaymen  have  dragged  fome 
'  woman  into  the  wood,  where  they 
'  have  robbed  and  abufed  her.     It  be- 
'  hoves  us  to  go  in  and  fee  whether  /he 

*  is  ftill  in  a  condition  to  be  helped.'— 
'  Mr.  Alderman,'  anfwered  Don  Qmx- 
ote  very  fternly,  '  do  not  you  know  I 

*  do  not  love  to  contend,  and  efpecially 

*  with  little  aldermen,  who  ought  to 

*  hold  their  peace  before  knights-er- 

*  rant!'     Bracamont?,  to  prevent  any 
con  tell,  drew  near  the  alderman,  and 
in  few  words  let  him  into  Don  Qujx- 
ote's    charafler;    vrho,  as   one  deeply 
concerned   in    Urg^nda's   deliverance, 
had  already  drawn  his  fword,  and  was 
entering  the  wood;  affirming,  that  to 
him  alone  it  belonged  to  finim  that  ad- 
venture.    But  Sancho,  laying  hold  of 
Rozinante's  bridle,    flopped  his   ma- 
fter,  and  kneeled  down  before  him  with 
his  cap    in   his  hand.     Don  Qujxote, 
judging  by  this  pofture  that  the  fquire 
defired  leave  to  fpeak,  demanded  what 
he  had  to  fay.     *  Sir,'  replied  Sancho, 

you  faw  how,  the  other  day,  as  we 
came  out  of  Saragoffi,  I  made  my 
party  good  with  Mr.  Bracamonte;  I 
humbly  befeech  you  to  leave  this  ad- 
venture to  me,  that  I  may  one  day, 
by  my  own  feats,  deferve  to  become 
a  knight-errant,  and  to  be  inferted, 
as  well  as  you,  in  the  legend.  I  will 
go  up  fairly  upon  my  afs  to  fee  who 
this  princefs  is  that  makes  fuch  a 
grievous  complaint;  and  if  I  can 
catch  that  Icoundrel  of  a  Friflcin  our 
enemy  afleep,  I  will  drag  him  before 
you  by  the  collar,  and  give  him  a 
fcore  of  good  bangs  before  he  awakes. 
However,  fince  none  can  tell  who  i* 
to  live,  or  who  is  to  die;  and  that 
very  often  a  man  is  him'felf  {horn 
when  he  gees  for  wool;  therefore  I 
defire  that,  if  my  Dapple  and  I  mould 
fall  in  the  combat,  v?e  may  be  both 
buried  together.' — «  Friend  Sancho,' 
M  *  faid 
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faid  Don  Quixote,  '  that  you  may  ft-p 
'   I  defne  nothing  more  ardent!-. 
'  your  advancement  in  adventures,  J 
'  am  willing  to   grant   vou   this  one; 

*  hut  I  cannot  agree  to  £\yc.  you  up  all 
'  the  honour  of  it,  iinltl's  it  be  upon 

*  condition  that,  if  y  >u  finifti  it,  you 
'  iTnll  lav  aficle  ynnr  peafant's'habit, 

*  and  c'uif«  vouriVlf  t;i  be  knighted  by 

*  the  king  !)imfe:f,  as  I'OOM  as  we  r   me 

*  'to  court;  t'ln*'  vou  may  then  mount  a 

ourlcr,  nni!, 

«   t  d  at  ill  ;•  r  the  luls  to  kill 

Enchant  knights  and 

r,'  replied  the  .'quire, 

'  you    rrcJ  ••  oly    flip  the  hounds  af.cr 

*  the  hare  ;  I  ;\m  not  a  m  n  to  he  fent 

*  on    a    foo:  I    i ;    whenfoev  r   I 

<  (hail  be  put  'O  ftir  mv  ftu  nns,     (Ture 
«  yourl'elf  I  will  ('o  more  in  a  !  \  th  in 

*  two   ctners  m  .  hour:    and 

*  wh  itever  enemy  I  Q\?>\\  <  ngage,  .if  I 

*  err.)  but  contrive  to  have  a  good  Jif- 
'  tance  between  us,  and  (tones  enough 

*  in  my  way,  you  dial]  iee  T  can  m;*ke 
«  ufe  of  both  my  hands!  Viclory  mall 

*  be  on  my  fide,  or  I  will  know  why  ! 

*  And,  in  fhort,  all  thcfe  plaguy  gi- 
'  ants   fhall  be   fl.iin    upon   the    fpot, 

*  though  there  were  a  whole  bufhe!  of 

*  them!    Farewel,  dear  Sir!    give  me 

*  your  bit-fling  j  for  that  is  all  the  fignal 

*  I  wait  for  to  fall  on!"  —  •'   Go,  my 
'  dear  child!'    anfWied    the    knight; 

*  the  God  of  Hoih  g;ve  you  the  fuccefs 
'  I  wifhycu!'  The  ^j.;irt%  foitifi-d  by 
thefe  words,  fet  off  direftly  upon  his 
expedition;   but,  before  he  had  gone  a 
Hozen  jp--ces,   he  returned  towards  his 
matter,   faying  — '   Sir,    I  had  like  to 

<  have  foi  got  the  belt  of  it.     Pray  t alee 

*  notice  of-  .T  going  to  f  iy  to 

*  you.   If  I  have  the  ill  fate  to  fall  intq 

;  d anger,  it  for 

;.ot  fail  tom:;k    hade  to  my 
,   that   yonder  fcoundrel  of 

*  a  Frill:! n  may  .ny  caufe  to 

— '  Feir  nothing,  my 

.    n  QMJxote,  '  I  vvill  be 

'  w;th  •.  you  cin  be  flnin;  or, 

1  nt  !•  come  in  fo  foo'n  after, 

*  t'-:n  ••  ?.  your  death 
'  the    ftrr>.                           .'hat    is    not 
^  enough,  Si;',"  repl  ,  .   '  you 
'  muft  be  it  I'm  giar.ts 

«  In    Hiort  rfie   cry 

be   -^ 
;-.d  that 


'  Sancho!'  quoth  Don  Quixote,  fhakr 
ing  his  he^d,  '  you  will  do  no  wonders 
this   bout,    fmce  yon  are  alreadv  fo 
much  :ifi  .lid." — 'Pox  on  ;t,Sii!'  re- 
)lit:d  the  fquire,   '  • 
I  warrant,  of  this  adventure !    l 
am  n<-t  yet  knighted,  -uM 

have  me  attack  a  mil 
as  if  they  w 

But,  fmce  I»h aye  engaged  myfelf,  I 
muft  on  :  there  is  no  running  after 
the  pudding  when  another  has  gen  it 
betwixt  his  teeth!1  Having); 
thefe  words,  the  courageous  fquiie  ad- 
vanced into  the  wood.  Hardly  had  he 
entered  ir,  wjien  he  began  to  roar,  with 
ali  his  might — '  Hither!  Hither!  they 
'  kill  me!  they  murder  me!1  Don 
Quixote  hearing  thefc  cries,  clapped 
both  fpurs  to  Rozinante,  and  i  uflied  in- 
to the  wood,  followed  by  the  foldier 
and  the  alderman:  but  when,  upon 
coming  up  to  Sancho,  and  finding  him 
peaceably  fea'.ed  en  his  afs,  the  knight  " 
af^ed  him  what  difafter  he  had  nift 
v/ith  — '  Well  done!1  anfwered  the 
fquii'e;  f  you  are  a  man  of  your  word  : 
'  I  have  feen  nothing  as  yet,  God  be 
'  thanked  !  and  I  only  cried  out,  to 
'  try  whether  you  would  come  at  the 
'  fji  ft  call — and  fo,  gentlemen, you  may 
'  go  back,  for  I  will  now  finiflj  the  ad- 
f  venture.' 

Thus  fpeaking,  he  advanced  farther 
into  the  thicket;  and  prefently  heard 
thefe  words  uttered  juft  by  him — '  Q 
'  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  will  you  fend 

*  nobody  this  way  to  releafe  nie?  Good 
'  honeft  countryman,  deliver  me  from 

*  the  danger  J.   am  in!'     The  novice- 
knight  looking  round  towards  the  place, 
whence  the  voke  came,  efpied  a  woman, 
naked  to  her  (hift,  and  bound  to  a  tree. 
This  fight  threw  him  int..  fuch  a  con- 
(ternation,  that, .dropping down  plumb 
from  his  afs,  he  took  to  his  heels,  with- 
out min-Ung  which  way  he  went,  yell- 

.•ii  horrible vocifer  it  — •  Help'. 
'  Murder! — Now,maftefpor  Quixote, 
'  your  trufty  (quire  is  flain!'  DonQujx- 
ote  and  the  other  two,  who  had  quitted 
the  wood,  returned  immediately  upon 
this  cui;cry,  and  found  poor  Sancho  in 
the  uttermofl  conftifion,  trembling  n^ 
every  rtcp  he  took,  and  fcarify; 

iily  among  the  briars 

and  brambles.   J-5r.  c  'inonte  laid  hold  of 

!  enough  to  do  to  ttop 

liim;    f  v  • 

main  to  get  out  of  the  vvuod.    '«  : 


Fktrl. 
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*  is  the  matter,  Sir  Future  Knight?' 
quoth  the  ibldier.     «  O  good  Mr.  Bra- 
camonte!'   replied   Sancho,   «  do  not 
forfakeme,  T  befeech  you;  for  all  the 
fouls  in  purgatory  are  at  my  heels! 
My  finTul  eyes  have  feen  one  hound 
to  a  pine  tree,  and  clad  in  white,  as 
our  curate  defcribes  them:   and  had 
I  not  made  ufe  of  my'  heels,  and  re- 
commended myfelf  to  the  good  thief, 
(lie  had  Iwallmved.me  down   like  a 
ftewed  prune;  for  (he  has  not  eaten 
any  thing  elfe  tht;fe fix  thoufand  years, 
hut  only  my  afs,  who  is  certainly  de- 
voured, fin'ce  I  fee  him  not!'     Don 
Qmxote  and  the  alderman,  upon  this, 
beg.in  to  fearch  all  about;   and  Sancho 
crying  out   to  them  to  look  to  them- 
felves,    the   wormn    who    was    bound 
hearing  a  noife,  conceived  Tome  hope  of 
relief,  and  began  her  complaints  again. 
Den  Quixote  and  his  companions  efpy- 
ing  her  at  laft,  drew  near  to  her:    the 
fquire,  however,  kept  clofe  behind  the 
foldier,  and  durft  not  look       h.r  but 
by  ftealth.     Neverthelefs,  he  could  not 
refrain    faying  to  her,  quaking  as  he 
was — •*  Madam  Soul,  be  pleafed  to  re- 
ftore  me  my  Dapple,   or  I  fwear  to 
you  by  theFHfantorum.  that  my  ma- 
tter Don  Quixote  will  .etch  him  out 
of  your  maw  with  his  Cancel' — 'Peace, 
Sancho!'  faid  Bracamante,  laughing; 
this  Lady  Soul  is  an  honeft  and  con- 
fcientious   foul,  and  has   ftolen  no- 
thing from  you.    See  there,  your  afs 
is  grazing  very  quietly!'     All  this 
\vhile,  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  ear- 
heftly  viewed    that    wretched  woman, 
\vhofe  body  feemed  covered  withbruifes. 
When  he  hnd  eyed  her  for  fome  time, 
h.e  faid  to  Bracamonte  and  the  alder- 
man— <  Gentlemen,  I  own  I  was  de- 
ceived :  this  lady,  whom  you  fee,  is 
not  the  fage  UYganda,   but  the  fa- 
mous Zenobia,  that  great  Q^een  of 
the  Amazons.      She  went  forth  from 
her  palace  this  morning,  attended  by 
the  principal  ladies  of  her  court,  to 
divert  herleif  with  hunting:   her  re- 
tinue was  great.      She  was  clad  in  a 
rich  green   velvet,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  precious  Hones,  holding  a 
bow  of  ebony  in  her  hand,  and  at  her 
back  hung  a  quiver  'full  of  gilded 
arrows  ;   fhe  was  mounted  on  a  Tar- 
tarian   white    h'orfe,    dappled    with 
black  and  red,  whofe  bit  was  filvered 
f  with   his    foam,    and    whofe   proud 
ncighings  made  the  air  rc&und :  her 


beautiful  flaxen  hair,  covered  with  a 
fightly  cap  adorned  with  white  and 
green  feathers,  played  in  the  wind 
in  large  trefTes  on  her  moulders.  Be- 
ing intent  in  the  purfuit  of  a  fierce 
bear,  that  had  already  devoured  fome 
of  her  dogs,  the  fwiftnefs  of  her 
horfe  foon  parted  her  from  her  com- 
pany; /he  loft  herfelf  in  this  wood; 
and,  having  alighted  to  refrefli  herfelf 
on  the  bank  of  a  cryftal  ftream,  which 
is  but  a  little  way  off,  fhe  was  fur- 
prized  by  a  troop  of  infolent  giants, 
who  have  taken  away  her  mighty 
courfer,  robbed  her  of  her  cloaths 
and  jewels,  and,  then  bound  her,  in 
her  ftiift,  to  this  tree,  as  you  behold  ; 
therefore,  Mr.  Bracamonte,  unbind 
her  quickly,  and  let  us  hear  from  her 
royal  mouth  the  particulars  of  this 
adventure.'  The  foldier  obeyed  his 
commands  out  of  hand,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  poor  wretch,  who  was 
not  fo  well  pleafed  as  the  foldier  and 
the  alderman  with  the  knight's  relation 
of  the  chace. 


CHAP.     VL 

WHICH  CONTINUES  THE  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  HAPPY  DELIVERANCE  OF 
QJJEEN  ZENOBIA,  OTHERWISE 
CALLEDBARBARAHACKED-FACE. 

THE    Queen  Zenobia  was   appa- 
rently   near  fifty  years  of  agej 
and,  befides  that  the  general  expreffion 
of  her  features  exhibited  what  is  ufuallv 
denominated  a  hanging-look,  herright- 
cheek  was,  moreover,  adorned  with  the 
feam  of  a  long  wound,  which  extended 
even  to   her  ear,  and   which  had  pro- 
bably   been    inflicted    in    her   younger 
days,  for  her  holy  life  and  modeft  con- 
verfation  !     The  foldier  having  viewed 
her  well,  faid  to  Don  Qujxote — <  I  can 
adore  you,  Sir,  this  lady  has  nothing 
of  the  air,  nor  is  fhe  in  her  face  any 
thing  like  Queen  Zenobia;  and  I  am 
much  miftaken  if  I  have  not  feen  her 
«t  Al-cala  among  the  little  tippling- 
houfes;  ami  I  think  her  name  is  Bar- 
bara Kacked-Face,  orfomething  like 
it.-' — '  You   have  faid  ail  in  a  word, 
Mr«    Soldier,'    quoth    the    princefs: 
th*t  is  my  name;    and  God  reward 
f  you  for  your  feafonable  relief !'    The 
alderman  considering  the  naked  condi- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  the  .Amazons, 

v/hofe 
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proper  name,  as  has  been  fri>l, 
was  Barbara  Hacked-Face,  alias  Ma- 
chicona  the  Tripe  Woman,  charitably 
took  off  his  cloak  to  cover  her,  that  flje 
might  appear  more  decently  in  the  town 
where  they  were  to  lie  that  night.  Bar- 
bara wrapped  it  about  her  without  any 
cerenionyj  and,  judging  by  Don  Quix- 
ote's garb,  and  the  air  of  authority  he 
affumed  over  the  others,  that  it  was  to 
him  fhe  ought  to  make  her  compliment, 
(lie  f;iid  to  him — '  Sir  Knight,  I  return 

*  you  thanks  for  your  generous  reli  f  : 

*  had  it  not  been  for  you  and  this  noble 

*  company,  whom  Heaven  was  pleafed 

*  tob.n  .y,   I  rnu ft  infallibly 

*  have  died  this  night!1    Don  Quixote, 
with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  anfwered 
Iicr  thus — *  Beautiful  Zenobia,  mighry 

*  queen!   whole  valour  was  fo  dread  - 

*  ful  to  the  famous  Princes  of  Greece, 

*  and  fo  advantageous  to  the  Sultan  of 

*  Babylon,  whom  you  alTifted  againlt 
f  the  warlike  Emperor  of  Conftanti- 

*  nople;    I  account  myfelf  inoft  fortu- 

*  nate  that  it  has  this  day  been  in  my 
'  power  to  do   you   this  {'mall   fcrvice  ! 
'  Hereafter,  I  truft,  I  lhall  be  able  to 

*  render  you  others   more  important.' 
The  queen,  who  as  yet  did  not  know 
3Don  Quixote,  thought  his  compliment 
pairing  ftrange;  and,  being  at  a  lofs  how 
to  aniwer  it,  fai'i — '  Sir  Knight,  I  muft 
'   beg  your  pardon  for  taking  the  free- 

*  d'>m   to  tell  you  that   I  am  nothing 
f  akin  to  Queen  Zenobia,  nor  the  Sul- 
'  tan  of  Babylon  ;   but,  if  you  cill  me 

*  i'o  in  derifion,  becaufe  I  am  old,  you 
'  muft   underftaqd    there   was  a   time 

*  when  I  was  not  defpifed.      When  I 
'  was  a  young  wench  at  Alcala,  the 
'  iinci.i  fcholars  in  the  univerfity  were 

*  as  fond  of  me  as  of  their  own  eyes. 

*  True  it  is,  that  ever  fince  a  great 
'  rogue  of  a  tutor  (God  reward  him  in 
'  this  wi.'ild,  or   in  the  next!)  made 
'  this  mark  you  lee  in  my  cheik,  I  wr.s 
'  not  ib  much  iii  vo£;u-  as  before;  and 
'  yet,  for  all  that,  I  have  lived  merrily 
'  enough;  u  for  every  Mei-ni.'ricd  apple 
"   is  not  rotten."  — '   ()   Ilcivcns!    O 
'  juft  Heavens  i'  cried  the  Kr.ight  ofj.a 
Mancha,   '  what  do  I  hear  ?   Never 

«  I  fo  fenlible  of  the  need  there  is  of 
'  knight -errantry  as  I  ar.i  at  prefent !  — 
'  Do  but  obiirrve,  Don  Bracumonie, 

*  how  far  the  malignity  pf  enchanters 

*  extends!  Thole  vile  wretches  thought 


it  not  enough  to  caufe  this 
queen  to  be  inhumanly  Mripped  and 
tied  to  a  tree  by  a  parcel  of  giants, 
the  proper  inftruments  of  their  m,«- 
lice.j  but  they  have  alfo  diftra&ed  iirr 
underliinding  by  their  forceries,  blot- 
ting  out  of  her  memory  all  the 
of  her  grandeur,  and  miking  her 
think  herfelf  old,  ugly,fcarified  in  the 
face,  of  the  vileft  condition,  and  of 
a  very  lewd  converfatior.  !'  The  en- 
chanted tripe-woman,  a  little  nettJed 
at  thefe  laft  words  of  D^n  Q^iixotc, 
faiil  to  him — '  Sir  Knight,  with  your 
leave,  I  am  not  quite  fuch  a  lewd 
liver  as  you  have  been  informed;  for 
though  I  have  a  little  wronged  my 
honour,  yet  I  never  did  any  body 
harm.' — '  Ceafe,  great  pi  incels!  ceafc 
to  debafe  your  high  birth,  and  the 
mnj-dy  of  your  race!'  quoth  Don 
Quixote.  '  I  know  you  think  yourfelf 
a  poor  wretch;  a  fervant  to  a  tip- 
pling-houfe,  if  you  pleafe,  becaule 
the  vile  enchanters  have  cart  a  milt 
before  the  light  of  your  underftand- 
ing  :  but  I  am  not  to  be  impoled  up- 
on 5  I  ftill,  in  you,  behold  hat  mighty 
Queen  Zenobia,  whole  valour  is 
equal  to  her  beauty!  God  forbid  I 
fliould  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  believe  you 
could  ever  ftoop  to  proftitute  your 
matchlefs  perfections  to  fcholars,  or 
even  to  tutors,  when  I  know  the 
greateft  princes  of  the  eaft  have  pined 
for  love  of  youj  and  the  brave  Hy- 
perborean, of  the  floating  iflands,  has 
performed  fo  many  glorious  exploit's 
for  your  fake!  On  him  alone  ought 
you  to  lavifh  your  favours,  to  requite 
the  viclory  he  obtained  over  the  four 
giants  of  bronze,  and  the  phantom 
of  fire,  the  guardians  of  the  cryftal 
tower;  in  which  the  fage  Pamphus, 
the  king  your  father's  enemy,  de- 
tained you  prifoner  by  his  nvgical 
incantations.* 

Bracamonte  and  the  alderman  were 
amazed  to  hear  Don  Qmxote  talk  fo 
extravagantly:  as for$ancho,havingby 
this  time  got  the  better  of  his  panick, 
and  finding  nothing  in  Barbara  an- 
!e  to  i  he  harangue  of  his  mailer, 
he  could  not  forbear  laying — *  By 
'  Dapple's  foul,  Sir,  you  do  not  confi- 
'  \T  what  you  fay!  Why,  where  the 
'  devil  are  all  thofe  beauties  y  >u  fee  in 
*  this  Madam  Segovia  *?  I  have  viewed 


*  Segovia  is  a  city  of  Old  Cail:ile>  the  Q  UTW  of  which  Santl»o  naiu;  C,\\  cno  ;^h  m 
for  'Lr. 
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her  all  over;  and  God  knows  what  I 
fee !  I  will  be  hanged,  if  my  afs  had 
but  a  hood  on,  if  he  would  not  look 
more  like  a  princefs  than  fhe ;  and  I 
will  lay  a  wager  Mr.  Bracamonte  and 
the  aldermau  are  of  my  mind*' — '  I 
do  not  queftion  it/  faid  Don  Q"jx- 
ote;  '  but  be  not  deceived,  my  friend: 
the  queen  appenrs  to  me,  as  well  as 
you,  ugly,  old,  dirty,  and  impudent, 
becaufe  the  eyes  of  the  body  are 
charmed  by  Pamphus  the  enchanter; 
but  I  make  ufc  of  the  eyes  of  the  im- 
derftanding  to  frame  a  true  judgment 
of  the  rare  qualities  of  this  princefs. 
I  lift  my  felt"  above  the  fenies;  and, 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  privilege  in- 
herent in  knight-errantry,  which 
ever  tends  directly  to  the  truth,  I  dii- 
cover  in  this  object,  fo  difagreeable  to 
outward  appearance,  a  complexion  cf 
lilies  and  roles  intermixed;  a  head  of 
delicate  flaxen  hair,  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  Apollo;  heavenly  con- 
quering eyes;  coral  lips;  teeth  like 
oriental  pearls;  a  neck  and  arms  as 
white  asalabafter;  a  pleafing  and  de- 
lightful air;  a  charming  1'milej  an 
elegant  fhape;  a  nmjeflick  misn^  and 
eafymodeft  action:  in  (hort,  Sancho, 
v\hen  I  ftiall  have  overcome  Pam- 
phus's  enchantment,  you  will  per- 
ceive which  of  us  was  in  the  right/ — 
Nay,  I  have  done  with  you,  Sir/  re- 
died' the  fquire;  *  yoxs  are  an  abfolute 
mailer  at  thofe  things:  but  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  Dame  Barbara,  with  her 
great  fear,  and  her  tanned  leather 
hide,  fliould  have  coral  eyes  and 
teeth,  and  all  the  reft  you  £il-k  of! 
Well,  I  long  to  be  a  knigC.^that  I 
may  fee  things  otherwife  than  they 
really  ate/ 

This  dialogue  had  not  ended  fo  foon, 
but  that  the  alderman  put  Don  Quix- 
ote in  mind  that  the  fun  was  Ibt,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  proceed  on  their 
journey.  Upon  this,  the  knight  laid 
to  his  fquire — '  Sancho,  bring  Dapple 
€  hither;  and  let  him  have  the  honour 
*  tliis  day  to  ferve  the  queen,  inftead  of 
e  a  white  palfrey/  This  laid,  he 
gravely  fainted  Zenobia,  and  went  for- 
v/ard  on  his  way  alone;  to  meditate  the 
revenge  he  would  take  upon  Pamphus. 
Snncho  willingly  obeyed  his  mafter:  he 
brought  his  afs;  and,  throwing  him - 
lelf  down  on.  ail  fonr1;,  that  the  queen 
might  mount  with  tru -re  cafe — *  Lady 
1  Princefs,' faid  he,  '  you  may  fet  your 
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'  feet  on  my  back, and  mount  Dapple: 
'  he  is  fo  gentle,   that  he  would  not 

*  wrong  a  child;  but,  the  deuce  take 
'  me,'  added  he,  looking  up  under  her 
nofe,    *  I  did   not   know  you    ^pas   fo> 

*  handfome!     Lord,  how  I  long  to  fee 
'  you  with  the  eyes  of  the  underftand- 
'  ing!  for,  to  deal  plainly  with  you, 
'  that   villainous  tutor  Pompous    haa 
'  made  you  as  ugly  as  Lucifer/     Bar- 
bara  did   not   well   like  this   compli- 
ment; and   therefore,   in  revenge,  be- 
ing of  a  gigantick  ftattire,  fhe  trod  il> 
hard  upon  the  poor  devil  of  a  fquire,  as 
fhe  was  mounting,  that  flie  overthrew 
and  half  crippled  him.     *  Help!'  cried 
Sancho,  falling;  'lam  a  dead  man!* 
— c  What  is   the  matter?"  quoth  the 
folciier,  going  to  help  him  up.     *  O, 
'  mafter  Bracamonte'/  anfwered  San- 
cho,  c  that  carrion  carcafe  of  a  queen 

*  has   broke  two  of  my  ribs  at   leaft. 

*  Would  the  dogs  had  eaten  her  to  her 
'  finger's  ends!*  —  *  Fair  and  foftly, 
'   Sar.cho!'  replied  Bracamonte,  laugh- 
ing; «  pr'ythee,  pay  the  Queen  Zeno- 

*  bia  more  refpecl;   and  do  not  fancy 
'  it  was  her  that  hurt  you  :  fhe  is  too 
'  tender  a  princefs;  and  has  fuch  a  de- 

*  licate  light  foot,  that  me  fcarce  treads 

*  down  thegrafs  or  flowers/ — '  Oho, 
'  Mr.  Soldier!'  cried  Sanchoj  *  why 
'  you  talk  like  a  knight-errant !  and  a 
'  body  would  think  you  faw  the  queen 
1   with   the   eyes  of  ydur  underitand- 
'  ing/ — «  No  doubt  of  it/ quoth  Bia- 
camonte; *  for  there  being  no  other  dif- 

*  ference  betwixt  a  foldier  and  a  knight 
'  but   only  the   dubbing,    all    martial 

*  men  enjoy  moft  of  the  privileges  be- 
'  longing  to  knight-errantry,  and  par - 
'  ticularly  that  you  fpeak  of :  however, 
1  if  you  will  be  advifeu  by  me,  we  will 
'  talk  no  more  of  this  matter;  but,  as 
'  we  tnvel  on  to  our  lodging,  will  Hf- 

*  ten  to  the  queen,  who  is  going  to  tell 

*  us  how  Hie  fell  into  this  misfortune-. 
'  — Mrs.  Barbara,'  added  he,  direct- 
ing his  difcourfe  to  the  Amazon,'  pray, 
'  if  you  pleafe,  tell  us  what  robber  has 
'   ufed  you  fo  ill ;  and  why  you  left  Ar- 
'  ca!a,  where  you  lived  like  a  queen?' 
— '  Did  youthen  fee  me,  Mr.  Soldier/ 
faicl  Barbara,   *  in  th?  time  of  my  pro- 
1  fpeiity?   Was  vou  ever  in  try ''hop? 
'  Did   you  ev-r  *-at  any  of  thar  pnre 

*  fried   tripe   I    ufed   to   drefs   fo    cu- 

*  rioufly?' — '    No/    replied    Braca- 

'  but  I  was  ther.  a  corr.mo.j^r 
she  college  of  theThreeLanguagesj 
"  «  and 
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and  I  remember  you  were  reckoned 
the  bed  in  the  \v  iKl  at  fouling  of 
hogs -feet,  and  making  black  -pud- 
dings/—  *  Black-puddings  P  quoth 
ancho,  in  a  rapture:  '  nay,  faith,  if 
her  nrajefty's  grace  has  fuch  a  knack 
at  making  of  black-puddings,  I  will 
hire  her  this  moment  to  be  my  cook 
in  my  government.'' — *  With  all  my 
heart  T  quoth  Barbara;  «  ami  1  :.f 
fure  you  I  v/iH  make  you  fuch  rare 
black-puddings,  and  fuch  dainty 
hotch  potchts,  that  you  will  lick 
your  fingers  after  them.' — '  God  be 
piaifed!'  laid  the  fquire,  *  I  could 
wifh  I  wtre  at  that  fport  already! 
But  may  it  pleafe  your  majefty  to 
tell  us  the  caufe  of  your  mifad ven- 
ture?' Barbara,  who  never  denied 
any  man,  foon  granted  the  requeft,  and 
laid — 

*  Since  you  defire  it,  gentlemen,  you 
f  muft  undu'iland  that  my  mother,  be- 
'  ing  convinced  there  is  no  better  in- 
'  heritance  than  a  good  education, 
«  taught  me  to  make  black-puddings, 
'  to  foufe  hogs- feet,  and  to  fry  tripe  : 

*  fo  that,  before  fhe  died,  flie  had  the 
«  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  me  in  a  way  to 

*  get  my  living.     I  had  a  little  cook's 
e  fhop  in  the  Tavern  Street,   whither 
'  the  fcent  of  my  cookery  drew  abun- 
«  dance  of  fcholars:  among  the  reft, 

*  there  was  one,  who  made  a  curious 

*  figure,  and  was  about  twenty -three 

*  years  of  age.     I  found  him  fo  cour- 

*  teous  and  civil,  and  grew  fo  fond  of 

*  him,  that  I  was  never  well  any  longer 
<•  than  I  was  in  his  company:  I  treated 
«  him  like  a  prince  at   meals ;  and  I 

*  bought  him  books,  (hoes,  ftockings, 
«  bands,  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  he 
'  wanted  j    nor   \vas    he   fparing,  but 

<  had  every  thing  he  could  afk.    When 

<  he  had  lived  with  me  in  this  manner 
«  almoft  a  year,  he  told  me,  one  day, 
'  making  much  of  me,  that  lie  muft  go 

*  to    Saragofia,    where   he    had    fomc 

*  eftate;  and,  if  I  would  go  with  him, 
«  he  was  fo  in  love  with  me,  that  he 
«  would  marry  me.     Lord,  what  fools 

*  women  in  love  are !  I  had  fo  little 

<  wit  that,  without  thinking  any  harm, 
'  I  told  him  I  would  follow  him  to  the 

<  Antipodes  :    accordingly,    the   very 

<  next  day,  I  began  to  fell  all  my  goods, 
«  being  the  furniture  of  two  rooms, 


and  a  good  quantity  of  linen/ 

brought    ii  E    ducats. 

ihort,   we  left  ^ 

the  devil   being  in   him,   as  we  w 

pafling  by  this  wood  this  morning, 

he  propound  to  go  into  it  t» 

i-oul   ;.ii- — (.:'  !.e  it 

after1.1 

curie  him  ;  for  perhaps  wemaychi 

•iin,  and   I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve that,   fhould   he  repent,   (God 
forgive  me!)  I 'could  love  him  u^.iin. 
Well,  into  the  wood  I  went  with  rh.it 
villain;  who,  looking  ftern  on  afud- 
den,  and    drawing   his    dngger, 
me  deliver  all  the  money  I  had  j  ar.d, 
becaufe  I  did  not  comply  foon  en. 
to  his  mind,   he  began  to  ; 
nofe  and   tars,  to  cufif  me  OVM 
face  with  his  fur,  and  to  hunch  my 
billy  with  his  kr;ees,  faying — "  Von 
old  witch,  will  you  be  quick?  Will 
you  make  hafte   and  deliver  me  the 
money  you  have  got  fo  ill,  and  which 
I  know  better  how   to  fpend?"  I 
muft  cor.fefs  I  am    Hill  in  a  pafilon, 
when  I  call  to  mind  the  ill  language 
he  gave  me;  and  he  lyed  like  a  rogue, 
when  he  called  me  witch;  for  though 
I  was  tied  to  the  ring  *  upon  the  fteps 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Jufta,  1 
thank  ibme  of  my  neighbours,, 
did  me  that  good  turn,   and   fworc 
falfely  againlt  me:  a  pox  choak  them 
for  a  parcel  of  envious  jades  !   But  I 
was  revenged  of  one  of  them,    for 
I  poifoned   a    pretty  little    dc 
had.'  — '    Lord,    Madam    Q 
uoth  Sancho,  interrupting  her,  '  what 
harm  had  the  poor  beaft  done  you  ? 
Wa^f*.  he  that  fwore  falfely  ;. 
you  ?*— *  No,'  replied  Barbara;  *  but 
they  that  cannot  hurt  the  maitcr  are 
revenged  on  the  dbg.' — '  There  is  no 
reafon  for  that,'  ani'wcrcd  the  fquirej 
1  the  vicar  is  not  bound  to  pay  thecu- 
'  rate's  debts." — *  I  grant  it,'  quoth 
lacked  Face:  *  but,  to  return  to  my 
ftory.     When  I  found  there  was  no 
way  toappeafe that  wix ;ch  who  .. 
me,  without  complying  with  him,   I 
delivered  him  my  touricore  ducats  to 
a  farthing:  but  yet  that  did  not  con- 
tent him,  heftiipped  me  to  myfmock  j 
and,  tying  me  to  a  tree, 
with  all  my  cloaths.' — '  Oh,  the  con- 
founded  ion   of    a   woman!'    cried 


*  A  part  of  the  nunifluncn:  infli&ed  on  perfons  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  fupcrftitious 
practices. 
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Sancho.  — c  What  fay  you  to  that, 

*  Mr.  Bracamonte?    Ought  not  I  to 
«  go  from  college  to  college,  to  find 

*  that  outrageous  fcholar,    and  chal- 

*  lenge  him  to  fight  man  to  man,  or 

<  ten  to  ten  ?    I  vow,  by  the  order  of 

*  errant-fquirefhip   I   profefs,    that   I 

*  will  <:ut   off  his  head,  and  carry  it 
4  (licking  upon  the   point  of  a  lance 
'  to  a  tilting!     All  I  am  afraid  of, 

*  (for  a  man  moft  have  a  care  when  he 

*  gathers  aroie  that  he  does  not  prick 

*  his  fingers)  is,  left  I  fliould  fall  in  with 

*  fome  of  thofe  fcholars  of  Beelzebub, 
'  fuch  as  I  met  with  in  a  college  at  Sa  - 
«  ragofia.     O   the  profligate  vermin? 

*  One  of  thofe  rakes,  whom  Heaven 

*  burn  like  Gomorrah?   hit  me  fuch  a 

*  furious  cuff  on  my  left-jaw,  that  my 
'  cap  fell  off;  and,  as  I  was  looping  to 
'  take  it  up,  another  gave  me  fuch  a 
«  kick  on  the  breech,  that  I  came  over 
'  upon  my  nofe.      This  was  not  all 
'  neither}  for  when  I  got  up,  there 

*  poured  down   upon   my  face  fuch  a 

<  (hower  of  glamlers,  that  I  knew  not 

*  which  way  to  turn  myfelf.* 


CHAP.    VII. 

HOW  DON  QUIXOTE  ALARMED  A 
WHOLE  VILLAGE,  WHERE  THE 
FRIGHT  WAS  GR.EATEJJ.  THAN 
THE  HURT. 

SANCHO's  hand  being  once  infer 
talking,  he  never  gave  over  till  they 
came  to  the  village.   .  There  they  found 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  at  the  door 
of  the  inn,  furrounded  by  aconfidera 
blenumberofpeople,andveryearnelUy 
holding    forth    after    this    manner — 
Brave   warriors,    whofe  valour  and 
vigilance  defend  this  famous  city,  I 
come  to  warn  you  to  make  ready  for 
battle!  The  enchanter  Pamphus  will 
foon  be  at  your  gates  with  a  dreadful 
army  of  giants:    he  defigns  to  ravifti 
from  us  thechafte  Queen  Zenobia,  to 
e^pofe  her  again  to  the  cruel  death 
from  which  my  invincible  arm  has 
but  now  delivered  her.     Let  us  not 
fuffer  fuch  an  indignity,  my  friends, 
to  be  put  upon  the  mod  amiable  prin- 
cefs  in  the  world.     Standby  me,  and 
we  will  eafily  rout  Pamphus  and  all 
his  giants,  and  will   purfue  them  to 
the  farthell  parts  of  their  dominions! 
But  take  heed,  I  entreat  you,  left 


emulation  in   point  of  valour,   and 
about    dividing    the   kingdoms  we 
(hall  conquer  from  them,  do  not  fow 
difcord  and  animofities  among  you$ 
for  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  we 
be  always  unanimous  to  put  a  happy 
end  to  this  war!'     The  inhabitants  of 
the  village  were  fo  aftonimed  at  this 
extraordinary  exhortation  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, that  they  knew  not  what  to  think 
of  him:  fome  looked  upon  him  as  a 
madman  $  bur  others,  by  the  richnefa 
of  his  armour,  and  gravity  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  judged  him  to  be  fome  famous 
general  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
to  command  his  armies  againft  France, 
a  rupture  being  then  expected  between 
that   court  and   Spain.     That  which 
mofk  pii2zled  them,  was  the  approach 
of  the  enchanter  Pamphus,    and  the 
protection    of    Queen    Zenobia  j    and 
thefe  particulars  they  were  about  en- 
quiring into,  when  they  faw  a  coach, 
drawn  by  fix  mules,  attended  by  five  or 
fix  men  on   horfeback,  advancing  to- 
wards them  on  the  road  that  leads  from 
Siguenza.     No  fooner  had  Don  Quix- 
ote defcried  this  cavalcade,  than,  with 
a  burft  of  martial  ardour,  he  exclaim- 
ed— *  To  arms,  my  friends,  to  arms! 
1  Behold  here  the  enchanter  advancing 
'  toward^  us   with   all    his    forces!' 
Thofe  who  had  been  duped  by  the  firft 
part  of  the  knight's  difcourfe,   were 
fools  enough  to  fancy  the  enemy  was 
at  handj  and  as  generally  it  happens 
that  fear  multiplies  objects,  that  fmall 
retinue  looked  to  them  like  an  army: 
they  were  all  full  of  confulion;  and 
began  to  run  into  their  houfes  for  wea- 
p  ns,  when  Bracamonte  and  the  alder- 
man fet  all  right,  by  telling  them  that 
Don  Qmxote  was  a  poor  diftra&ed  gen- 
tleman, who  was  going  to  the  hospital 
at  Toledo  to  be  cured.     In  the  mean 
while,  the  knight  had  potted  himfelf  in 
the  midft  of  the  ftreet,  covered  himfelf 
with  his  buckler,    fixed   his    lance  in 
the    reft,    and  was   now    courageouny 
waiting  to  encounter  the  enemy:  but 
the    foldier,    to  prevent    any    difafter, 
coming  up  to  him,  faid — *  Noble  Don 
Qwxote,  no  man  knows  better  than 
yourfelf,  that  it  is  always  requifite 
to  view  the  numbers,  and  the  difpofi- 
tjon  of  an  army,   before  engaging: 
give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  advance 
upon  discovery;   you  may  ftay  here; 
I  will  obferve  the  enemy  fo  nearly, 
that  you  ftuil  not  fail  of  a  particular 
N  *  account 
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*  account  of  them/  The  Knight  of  L.i 
Mancha  approving  of  what  he  laid, 
thefoldier  went  towards  the  coach,  and 
defired  leave  to  fpeak  to  thofe  who  were 
in  it,  to  give  them  an  account  of  Don 
Quixote's  madnefsj  but  as  fcon  as  he 
caft  his  » yes  upon  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  coach  with  two  ladies,  he 
was  (truck  dumb  with  furprize,  and 
could  not  utter  a  fyllahle.  The  gen- 
tleman  was  no  lefs  amazed  at  the  beha- 
viour of  the  foldier;  but  having  view- 
ed him  well,  he  leaped  out  at  the  door 
of  the  coach,  and  ftretching  forward 
his  arms  to  him,  exclaimed — '  Oh,  my 
'  brother!  my  dear  Bracarnonte,  is  it 
'  you  !  The  wretched  condition  I  fee 
«  you  in,  does  not  hinder  me  from 

*  knowing  you'!' 

They  embraced  one  another  feveral 
times,  weeping  for  joy;  for  thty  1ml 
not  feen  each  other  during  fifteen  years, 
and  had  been  mutually  anxious  on  that 
account.  After  the  death  of  their  father, 
they  had  divided  betwixt  them  a  in-, all 
inheritance;  and  the  foldier,  who  was 
the  youngeft,  took  to  the  army:  but 
though  he  had  behaved  himfelf  bravely 
in  Flanders,  yet  he  had  gained  nothing 
but  the  honour  of  his  actions.  The 
elder,  whofe  name  was  Don  Raphael  de 
Bracarnonte,  was  now  returning  from 
Peru  very  rich,  with  two  ladies,  one  of 
whom  was  his  wife,  and  the  other  his 
mother-in-law.  The  two  brothers  ne- 
ver ceafed  embracing  one  another,  and 
that  with  the  warmeft  tranfports  that 
kindred  and  friend(hip  could  produce. 
As  foon  as  the  ladies  undeiftood  the 
character  of  the  folditr,  though  his  ap- 
pearance did  little  honour  to  the  al- 
liance, they  received  him  with  fuch  ex- 
cefs  of  civility  and  politenefs,  that  he 
could  hardly  make  fuitable  acknow- 
ledgments. 

Whilft  this  happened,  Don  Quixote, 
finding  that  the  loldier  did  not  return, 
and  fancying  he  had  been  taken  by  the 
f^nemy,  advanced  to  refcue  him,  and 
fpurred  on  towards  the  coach;  but  be- 
fore he  could  come  up  to  it,  the  foldier 
had  in  a  few  words  acquainted  his  bro- 
ther and  the  ladies  with  his  madnefsj 
and  having  thus  prepared  them  to  re- 
ceive him,  he  differed  him  to  draw- 
Dear;  and  theiij  with  a  loud  voice,  faid 
—- '  Sir  Knight,  whofe  redoubted  arm 
'  has  thunderftrucken  more  giants  than 

*  Jupiter!  you  muit  undeiftand  that  the 
«  enchanter  Pamphus  is  not  here.  The 


perfonages  you   here  behold  are  na 
ci. emits  to  the  Prinrns  Zenobia  :  on 
tjie contrary,  it  is  the  qi.ien  hrr  n  o- 
ther  who  is  in  the  Cv>ach,  and  who, 
attended   by    a   <!amiel   :n  <t  d  (quire, 
comes  to  return  you  thinks  'or  nav- 
ing   deliveied   her   dau&htti    from   a 
death  fr:e  cou'd  not  have  Avoided,  but 
by  your  undaunted  cuurage!'     Don 
Qmxote,    htr,iii:;g  thtfe   wcmis,    drew 
near  to  thecoachj  and,  after  la li;  ling  the 
ladies  gravely,  without,  alighting  from 
his  horfc,  or  giving  them  time  to  fpfik| 
he  directed   his  diicouifc   u  Dun  Ra- 
phael's mother- i1    l:iw.  -  Great 
queen,  who  mayclt  jultly  boaft  that 
you  have  bic.ui-i.t   f   ith  the  moft  fa- 
mous  prmceis  in_ihe  world,  as  being 
mother  to  the  peerleis  Zenobia!  I  ;»m 
forry  you  have  left   your   dorrinioi.a 
for  uiy  fake,  and  urdugone  the  fa- 
tigur   i-f  lo    loi  g  a   jouiney!    I  have 
not  yet   j,crfornu-d   any  thing  worthy 
your  acknowledgment^  but   I  hope, 
when  I  lu.vc    verco;  nt  iSra- 
nrarbas  Ironlldes,  Kjngof  Cyprus,  in 
fingle  combat ;   I  he  pe,  I  fay,   I  (hall 
tlitn   cauie  the  intV.nta  your  claugh-  . 
ter  to  be  crowred    qnter  of  that  de- 
licious ifland,   formerly  ihe  pla^e  of 
abode  of  thegodiit  (s  ot  love.'  Though 
Zenobia's  mother  was  forewarned  of  tlie 
knight's  extravagance,  me  knew  not 
very  well  what   anlwtr  to  return  to  ib 
prepofterotti  a   falutation:    the  folditr, 
therefore,  to  eaie   her  of    hat  trouble,4 
told  Den  Qmxcte,  that  tlie<}iie'n  being 
extremely  wearied   with    her  journey; 
they  muil  m:;ke  i.ailt;  to  the  inn,  where 
they    might    di.'couiu:    mere    at 
enfe.      When  they  rame  tlnther,  Don 
Qnixctt.  would  ntcds  himlelf  introduce 
to  the  ladies  the  beautiful  Queen  of  the 
Ama/r.TiS;  who.    being  IMI  wrapped 
up  in  the  cloak  of  tin  ;i!.!rrn,.;n, 
no   modeiate    furprizf.       'J'he    knight 
pei ceivii  g  this,  I'.nd — *   It  doth 
al!    altjnilh   me,    moll   unpar 

ills!  that  you  continue  t" 
round  in  fearch  of  the  amiabir 
nobia,  uotwilhi, 

now  before  ymi  j  nm  dtj  I  marvel, 
thai  even  her  own  mother  knows  her 
not!  This  horrid  metamorphofis  is 
thr  \vork  of  the  enchanter  Pamphus j 
but  II  I  that  is  moil  1 

in  knight-errantry,   that  I  will  dilpfl 
the  fatal   fpclls  which  lurround  this 
;-ed   queen,  and  will   foon  ic- 
(lore  her  to  her  former  beauty !'  Don 
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fraphael's  mother-in-law,  having  had 
leifure  to  (ludy  a  compliment,  applaud- 
ed theknighfs generous refolution;  and 
fpoke  to  him  in  luch  language  as  fully 
convinced  our  hero  that  (he  was  the  pa- 
rent of  Zenobia. 

At  thisinftant  Sancho,  who  till  now 
had  divided  his  time  between  the  (table 
and  the  kitchen,  c;uue  into  the  room, 
all  in  a  heat,  clapping  his  hands  for 
joy,  and  crying — '  Good  news,  my 
«  matters!  Good  news!  We  (hall  be  all 

*  littered  up  to  our  bellies!' — '  Why, 

*  what  is  the  matter,  Sancho  ?'  quoth 
Don   Qmxote;    '  have  you   found  out 

*  where  the  giants  are  th.tt  dripped  the 
'  queen?' — *    That's     well     enough, 
'  i'faith!'    quoth   the  fquire;   '  that's 

*  likely  to  be  the  matter  that  pleafes 

*  me!' — '  Perhaps  it  is,'  replied   the 
knight,  «  that  Bramarbas  is  come  to 

*  this  village,  to  put  an  end  to  our  com- 
'  bat.' — *  God   deliver  us!'  anfwered 
Sancho,  '  I  have  better  news  than  all 
«  that;  what  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  I 

*  faw  a   delic  te  foup  below  ftewing 
c  upon  the  fire;  and  it  is  that  has  re- 

*  joicedmei'— '  Scoundrel !'  cried  Don 
Qmxote  in  a  paftion;  '  can  you  never 

*  open  your  mouth  without  discovering 
«  your  greedinefs  ?'    Then  turning  to 
the  ladies,  he  entreated  them  to  forgive 
his  fquire's  impertinence;  and  fell  into 
a  difcourfe  with  them,  which  held  till 
fupper.     In  the  mean  while,  the  foldier, 
who  had  acquainted  his   brother  with 
Sancho's  ingenuity,  drew  him  into  the 
corner  of  the  roomj  and,  in  the  presence 
of  Don  Raphael,  faid  to  him — '  Dear 

Sancho,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  bu- 
fmefs  upon  our  hands;  perhaps  you 
don't  know  who  that  old  lady  is 
that  your  mafter  is  talking  with : 
flie  is  a  princefs,  my  friend;  fhe  is 
Queen  Zenobia's  mother!' — '  Mafter 
Bracamonte,'  quoth  Sancho,  '  carry 
that  candle  to  another  faint.  Don't 
think  to  make  me  take  rials  for  du- 
cats. I  remember  very  well  her  la- 
dyftiip  the  queen  told  us,  awhile  ago, 
that  her  mother  was  dead.' — *  That's 
true,'  an  i  we  red  the  foldier;  *  but 
have  you  forgotten  already,  that 
Pamphus  the  enchanter  has  difturbed 
the  Princefs  Zenobia's  underftahd- 
ing?  Nay,  do  not  you  perceive  that 
the  whole  hiftory  (he  has  juft  told  us 
is  to  be  regarded,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  as  nothing  but  a  fabulous  fug- 
geftion  cf  the  fame  enchanter  T—^ 


'  By  my  foul,  I  am  forry  for  it!*  re- 
plied Sancho;  «  for,  if  fo,  I  dare  lay  a 
wager  (he  has  forgot  how  to  make 
black-puddings.' — l  Nay,  as  for  the 
black-puddings,'  quoth  the  foldier, 
aughing,  '  it  is  pollibleihe  may  know 
how  to  make  them  ftill;  for  the  prin- 
cefs has  had  an  excellent  education. 
But  be  it  as  ir  will,  there  certainly  is 
her  mother,  who  has  been  thanking 
your  mafter  for  releafing  Queen  Ze- 
nobia.'—' In  troth,' quoth  the  fquire, 
ooking  upon  the  ladies,  'I  am  glad  of 
it.     And  who  is  that  young  damfel 
by   her?' — *  It   is  her  maid  of  ho- 
nour,' faid  the  foldier — '  and  this  is 
her  fquire,'    added  he,    pointing  to 
Don  Raphael.      Sancho  faluted   himj 
and  they  foon  grew  acquainted.    When 
fupper  was  ready,  there  arofe  a  contro- 
verfy  about  fitting  down  to  table.  Don 
Raphael's  mother-in-law  having  feated 
herfelf  at  the  upper-end,  faid  to  Don 
Quixote — «  Sir  Knight,  will  you  per- 
*  mit  my  damfel  and  fquire  to  fup  with 
'  us,  that  they  may  hereafter  boaft  they 
'  have  had  the  honour  of  eating  with 
'  the  great  Don  Quixote/   The  knight 
having  fignified  his  confent  by  a  pro- 
found bow  of  approbation,  Don  Ra- 
phael and  his  wife  placed  themfelves  by 
Zenobia;  the  alderman  and  young  Bra- 
camonte by  Don  Quixote.     All  were 
feated   but  Sancho;   who,  drawing  a 
chair,  took  his  place  without  any  ce- 
remony at  the  lower  end,  faying,  with 
a  loud  voice,  to  his  mafter — «  Sir,  fince 
you  give  leave  for  theprincefs's  Jquire 
to  eat  with  you,  perhaps  (he  will  give 
me  leave  to  eat  with  her :  and  why 
not  ?  I  am  a  Chriftian  as  well  as  ano- 
ther; and,  God  be  praifed,  I  han't 
the  itch! — So,  gentlemen,'  added  the 
fquire,  *  here  goes  without  farther  ce- 
remony !    "  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady  !"     In  this  place  the  fage 
Alifolan  ftops  to  remark  acircumftance 
worthy  of  attention.    He  cbferves,  that 
Don  Quixote  did  not  manifeft  the  fmal- 
leil  token  of  difpleafure  at  the  liberty 
juft  taken  by  Sancho;  becaufe,  being 
himfelf  naturally  very  haughty,  he  was 
well  pleafed  that  his  {quire  ftiould  be 
treated    with    equal   ceremony  as   the 
fquire  belonging  to  the  princefs.     The 
difcowfe  during  fupper  turned  entirely 
upon  knight  errantry;  and  the  foldier 
having  ordered  his   brother's  fervants, 
who  waited   at   table,  to   piy  Sancho 
with  wine  pretty  often,  the  hwieft  fquire 
N  *  was 
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was  foon  ripened  into  a  pleafant  hu- 
mour, and  afforded  high  diverfion  to 
the  company,  by  reciting  the  unheard- 
of  exploits  or  his  mafter;  who  did  not 
fail  to  interpret,  to  his  own  advantage, 
the  favourable  attention  that  was  paid 
to  his  fquire's  narrative.  When  it  was 
time  to  go  to  bed,  the  innkeeper  con- 
dufled  the  two  ladies  into  the  btft  room 
in  the  houfej  and  the  hoftefs  led  Bar- 
bara  into  a  clofet  which  looked  out  over 
the  fta-bles.  The  two  Bracamontes  ftaid 
in  the  room  where  they  had  fupped; 
the  aldentian  went  to  bed  in  another, 
and  Sancho  was  difpofed  of  in  a  gar- 
ret. As  for  Don  Q\iixote,  his  admi- 
rable fagachy  at  fmelling  out  adven- 
tures determined  him  to  continue  un- 
der arms  in  the  inn-yard,  and  to  watch 
ail  night  for  the  prote<5Uon  of  the  prin- 
cefTes;  forefeein-g,  as  he  faid,  that  the 
enchanter  Pampbws  would  make  fome 
attempt  to  carry  off  Zenobia. 


CHAP.    VIII,. 

THE  STORY  OF  DON  RAPHAEL  DE 
BRACAMONTE. 

WHEN  the  two  Bracamontes 
were  left  to  themfelves,  they  be- 
gan to  aikone  another  what  had  befallen 
them  fince  their  reparation  upon  their 
father's  death.  *  For  my  part/  faid 
the  foldier,  '  I  have  ferved  ever  fince  in 
'  Flanders,  and  hnve  been  always  un- 
'  fortunate;  which,  in  truth,  is  at  pre- 
'  fent  the  whole  I  have  to  tell  you. 
'  But  as  for  yon,  brother,  I  find  you 
4  in  fuch  a  flourishing  condition,  that 

*  lam  impatient  till  I  hear  where,  and 

*  in  what  manner,  you  have  advanced 
<  yourfelf  fo  conflrierably.'— «  I  (hall 

*  fatisfy  your  curiofity,'  replied  Don 
Rr-.phael;  '  and  acquaint  you  w'uh  fuch 

*  things  as  it  mod  highly  concerns  me 
'  to  conceal  from  all  the  world:  but  I 
1  will  hide   nothing  from   a  brother  I 

*  love  fo  tmirely  as  yourfeif;  and,  be- 
'  (ides,  ever;  thirr^  which  regards,  my 

*  honour, personally  conctrnsyou  allo.' 
Don   Raphael  then  began  his  ftory  as 
follows. 

*  You  will  remember  our  parting, 
after  we  had  divided  the  fmall  for- 
tune Don  Bernard  our  father  left  us. 
You  went  away  for  r!.:r.der3,  and  I 
to  Corunna,  where  I  Ihipped  myfelf 
aboard  the  firft  veflel  that  failed  for 


Peru.  When  I  arrived  at  Nombre  <& 
Dios,  I  there  found  many  Spaniard* 
who  purpofed,  like  myfelf,  to  proceed 
to  Lima;  but  hearing  that  Gmzalo 
Pizarro  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
that  kingdom,  we  dorft  not  go  thi  - 
ther.  Though  we  were  very  eager  to 
make  our  fortunes,  yet  we  were  too 
loyal  to  frde  with  Pizarro;  and  there- 
fore ftaid  a  confiderable  time  at  Nom- 
bre de  Dios,  without  knowing  which 
way  to  beftow  ourfelves.  At  laft  we 
learned,  that  one  Melchior  Verdugo, 
a  Spanifh  commander,  was  arrived  at 
Panama.  He  came  to  rouze  up  the 
king's  loyal  fobjefls, and  to  raife forces 
againft  Pizarro.  This  information 
fufEciently  determined  our  plan.  We 
immediately  went  away  to  Verdugo  at 
Panama.  He  received  113  with  extra- 
ordinary tokens  of  joy  and  afFcclion; 
and,  afking  every  one  of  tts  from  wha: 
part  of  Spain  he  came,  as  foon  as  I 
told  bin)  my  country  and  my  name, 
he  embraced  me;  faying,  he  was  allb 
of  the  city  of  Avila,  and  had  been  for- 
merly my  father's  particular  friendr 
Verdugo  was  a  very  rich  man;  the 
whole  province  of  Caxamalca  be- 
longed to  himj  and  he  was,  at  that 
time,  the  only  man  in  Peru  able  to 
cope  with  Pizarro.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  attach  myfelf  clofely  to 
Verdugoj  and  I  ftudied  his  temper  fo 
fuccefsfully,  that,  within  a  year's  time, 
I  infmuated  myfelf  into  his  particu- 
lar confidence.  I  (hall  not  trouble 
you  with  recounting  our  various  fuc- 
ceffes  againft  feveral  officers  whom 
Pizarro  fent  to  oppofe  us.  A  detail 
of  this  nature  would  be  too  prolix; 
and  it  is  not  my  purpofe  at  preftnt  to 
enter  upon  the  wars  of  Peru.  I  fhall 
only  tell  you,  that  the  king,  hearing 
of  the  troubles  of  that  kingdom,  cait 
his  eyes  upon  the  licentiate  Pedro 
Gafca,  one  of  the  council  of  the  in- 
quilition,  a  man  of  known  wifdom, 
and  whole  prudence  had  been  tried  in 
feveral  negociations.  This  man  hir> 
majefty  fent  to  Peru,  with  the  title  of 
Prdident  of  the  Royal  Audience;  and 
with  full  power  to  ufe  fuch  means  as 
he  Ihould  judge  rnoft  expedient  for 
lettering  peace  in  that  country.  As 
foon  as  the  prefident  came  to  Nombre 
de  Dios,  and  the  caufe  of  his  goinc; 
to  Peru  was  known  at  Panama,  all 
perfons  openly  declared  for  the  king; 
and  even  fome  of  Pizarro's  officers 
*  came 
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*  came  in  to  him,  and  avowed  their  re- 
'  folution  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  his 

*  majefty.   The  prefident  thanked  them 
«  in  the  king's  name;  affuring  them  of 

<  his  intention  to  pardon  the  rebels,  pro- 
«  vided  they  returned  to  their  duty.    It 

*  would  novr  have  been  Pizarro'swifeft 
«  courfe  to  have  embraced  his  majefty's 
«  mercy;  but  he  obftinately  ftood  out, 
«  and  refufed  to  fubmit.     The  preft- 

<  dent   therefore    levied    troops,    and 

*  joined  Vevdugo:  in  fine,  we  fought 

<  Pizarro;  who  was  routed  at  Xaqui- 
«  xaguana,    and  afterwards  executed. 
«  After  his  death,  and  the  entire  de- 
«  feat  of  his  party,  the  prefident  pu~ 
«  nifhed  thofe  who  had  fupported  him, 

*  and  divided  their  effects  among  us. 

*  I  had  a  good  (hare  in  this  dividend} 

<  for  the  prefident,  upon  the  applica- 
'  tion  of  Verdugo,  allotted  me  a  con- 

<  (iderable   number  of   Indians;  with 

*  whom  I  went  and  eftablifhed  myfelf 
«  in  the  territory  orPotofi,  where  fome 

*  very  rich  mines  had  lately  been  dif- 
«  covered.    Theie  are  only  filvermines; 
«  but  the  veins  are  fo  large,  and  the 

<  metal  fo  fine,  that  they  yield  more 

<  than  all  the  others  in  Peru.     In  (hort, 

<  an  hundred  weight  of   ore   yielded 
«  fourfcore  marks  weight  of  filver  *, 

<  which  is  very  unufual.     I  contracted 

*  with  my  Indians  to  pay  me  two  marks 
«  a  week  each,  and  to  keep  the  reft  for 

*  their  wages;  which  they  did  with  fuch 
«  eafe,  that  they  gained  more   them. 

*  felves  than  they  paid  me.     I  did  not 
«  at  all  neglect  fo  fair  an  opportunity 

<  of   enriching  myfelf;    and   in  eight 

*  years  time  I  had  amafted  near  an  hun- 

*  dred  thoufand  crowns.     I  now  grew 

<  very  defirous  of  returning  to  Spain, 

*  that  I  might  make  you  partaker  of 
'  my  good  fortune,  and  that  we  might 
1  live  reputably  together.     I  therefore 
'  parted  with  my  Indians,  and  fet  out 

*  with  all  my  treafure  for  Lima.  There 

*  I  found  fome  other  Spaniards,  who 
'  having,  like  myfelf,  made  their  for- 

*  tunes  in  Peru,  were  extremely  anxious 
'  to  revific  their  own  country.     We 
1  joined  companies,  hired  a  (hip,  and 
'  put  aboard  our  effects.     Verdugo, 
4  who  was  then  at  Lima,  ufed  all  his 

*  endeavours  to  diffuade  me  from  my 

*  refolution;  but  1  would  not  give  ear 

*  to  him,  and  went  aboard. 

<  We  fet  fail  with  a  fair  wind,  and 


had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  a  good 
voyage;  nay,  we  even  came  in  fight 
of  the  port  of  Panama;  but  the  joy 
of  the  failors  on  this  occafion  coft  us 
dear:  for  the  captain  having  made 
his  crew  drink  to  excefs,  and  the  pilot 
being  alfo  drunk,  there  was  fo  little 
care  of  the  helm,  that  about  mid- 
night, nobody  looking  out,  the  (hip 
was  driven  by  the  wind  and  tide  fo 
furioufly  upon  a  rock,  that  we  gave 
ouifelves  up  for  loft.  It  was  then  fo 
dark  that  we  could  fee  nothing,  and 
therefore  did  not  prefently  difcera 
that  we  had  fprung  a  leak  ;  but  when 
day  appeared,  and  difcovered  to  us 
the  whole  of  our  misfortune,  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  among  the  failor* 
but  cries  and  lamentations:  we,  how- 
ever, betook  our  felves  to  planks,  and 
other  things  that  might  bear  us  up, 
and  endeavoured  to  fwim  to  the  fhore, 
I  was  the  firft  man  who  reached  itf 
my  good  fortune  having  thrown  me 
into  a  fort  of  little  bay  that  ftretched 
out  into  the  fea  between  two  rocks  : 
from  thence,  I  encouraged  my  com- 
panions to  follow  my  example,  and 
many  of  them  fared  the  better  for 
my  advice.  Some  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  having  obferved  from 
land  that  our  (hip  was  near  founder, 
ing,  came  off  to  our  afliftance  in  fi(h- 
ing-boats:  but  it  proved  too  late  5 
for  above  half  the  crew  were  already 
drowned,  fome  becaufe  they  could 
not  fwim,  and  others  from  being 
dafhed  by  the  violence  of  the  waves 
againft  the  rocks,  or  againft  the  (hint 
itfelf,  which  foon  funkj  fo  that  no- 
thing of  her  appeared  above  water 
but  the  vane  at  the  main-top-maft- 
head,  which  only  feemed  to  rife  above 
the  water  to  (hew  where  the  wreck 
lay.  When  we  were  got  to  more,  I 
propofed  attempting  to  weigh  up  the 
(hip;  but  there  was  fcarce  any  body 
elfe  of  the  fame  opinion :  they  all  faid 
that  the  (hip,  being  old  and  rotten, 
the  iron  grapples  which  rruft  be  fixed 
to  it,  would  tear  out  the  parts  they 
laid  hold  of  j  and  the  vefFel  being 
thus  moved  by  piece-  meal,  our  filver 
would  ftill  be  left  at  the  bottom. 
*  We  travelled  along  the  coaft  to- 
wards Panama;  and  when  we  came 
into  the  town,  fome  people  hearing 
of  our  (hipwreck,  and  taking  pity  on 
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*  us,  came  to  our  affiftance,  and  car- 
'  ried  us  to  their  houfesj  where  they 
'  endeavoured,  by  all  manner  of cour- 
4  tefy,  to  mitigate  onr  foi  row.    I  hap- 

*  pened  to  be  in  the  houfe  of  one  Don 

*  Michael  de  la  Vega,  a  man  of  great 

*  generofity.    He  omitted  nothing  that 
4  might  raife  up  my  fpirits  under  my 

*  misfortune:   he  made  me  a  thoufand 
4  tenders  of  his  fcrvice,  and  offered  to 

*  employ  his  friends  to  procure  me  fome 

*  eftablimment  under   the   viceroy   in 
«  New  Spain.     Whilft  he  was  making 
«  intereft  for  me,  I  took  care  to  write 

*  to  Verdugo  an  account  of  all  that  had 
'  happened,  conjuring  him  to  advife 

*  me  what  in  his  wifdom  and  friend- 

*  flap  he  mould   think   bed.     In  the 
«  mean  while,  Don  Michael  and  I  con- 

*  traced  a  ftricl  friend  (hip    for  each 
'  other:  he  introduced  me  to  the  prin- 

*  cipal  men  in  Panama  j  ard  one  day 

*  he  carried  me  to  vifit  a  lady  that  ,vas 
'  his  relation,  \vhofe  name  was  Donna 
4  Maria  de  Almagro.     This  lady  had 

*  ayoungdaughtcrcalledDonnaTheo- 

*  dora :  they  both  received  me  fo  very 

*  courtecufly,  that  I  had  no  foonerleft 

*  them,  but  I  wifhed  to  fee  them  again. 
4  Don  Michael  a  Iked  me  what  I  thought 
4  of  them;  and  he  might  well  judge  by 
4  my  anfwer,  that  he  would  oblige  me 
'  in  carrying  me   thither  again.     He 

*  did  fo;   and,   in  ftiort,  1  viftted  them 
4  almoft  every  day   for  three  months. 

*  This    intercourse  having    produced 

*  much  familiaritv  between  us,  it  wr.s 
'   not  long  before  I  difcoveied  lhat  the 
4  youne  Theodora    felt  lorne   attach - 
4  ment^o  me;    and   I  was  foon   ccn- 

*  firmed  in  this  opinion:  for, one mon) - 

*  ing,   a  fhrewd   little  Creole  girl,  of 
4  Moorifli extraction, entered  my  apart- 
4  ment,  who  brought  me  a  note  from 
4  her,   accompanied  with  feveral  pair 

*  of  Spanifh  garters,  embroidered  with 
4  gold  and  filver,  and  a  very  rich  fcarf 
«  of  Spanifti  luce.     The  note  was  not 
«  winter,    in    very  courtly   language^ 

*  but  the  ftile  had  iiich  nn  air  of  ten- 

*  dernefs  and  fimplicity,  that  it  difco- 
4  vered  a  heart    untiled    to   thefe   in- 

.  •  trigues.     That  I   might  not   be  be- 

*  hind-hand  in  genrrolity,  I  fent  hack 
4  by  the  fame  merfenger  fome  of  the 
«  few  valuable    tilings    which   1    had 

*  favt-d  fiom  my  ftlipwrcckj   n  pair  of 

*  ear-rirgs,  and  a  ring  worth  fifty  ^if- 
4  teles;   together  with  an  an;'w>r  full 

*  «f  paffionaieexprefiions,    That  fame 


'  day  I  went,  after  dinner^  to  vffit  Iirr  j 
'  and  finding  her  at  work  with  only 
'  two  little  negro  girls  in  the  room, 

*  her  mother   being  then    taking   her 
1  afternoon  nap,  I  had  all  the  oppor- 
'  tunity  I  could  wilh  for  of  acknow- 
'   ledging  the  favour  fhe  had  cc.nf>rri,l 
4  on  me.     Donna  Theodora  could  not 

*  look  upon  me,    after  what  me  had 
'  done,  without  emotion.     "  I  know 
"  not  what  you  will  think  of  me!" 
<  faidfhe.     "I (hall think,"  replied!, 
"  that  you  are  the  moft  lovely  creatuie 
"  in  the  world;  and  I  mail   retain,  as 
"  long  as  I  live,  the  moft  grateful  re- 
<c  membranceof  your  goodnefsT'  Our 

I  converfation,  after  this,  grew  in  fen  li- 

*  bly  very  lively;  till,  at  length,  Donna 

*  Maria's   appearance   interrupted    it, 
4  and  obliged  us  to  change  the  dif- 

*  courfe. 

*  The  next  day,  a  fly-boat  from  Lima 
'  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port;  and 
4  the  pilot  brought  me  an  anfwer  from 
4  Verdugo,  which  informed  me  that  he 

*  had  received  my  letter,   and  advifrd 
(  me  to  return  to  Peru,  where  he  would 
'  put  me  in  a  way  to  retrieve  my  for- 

*  tune.     This  letter  extremely  en. bar* 

*  raffed  me;  for  I  then  felt  myfeif  fo 

*  much  in  love  with  Theodora,  that  I 
f  could  not  think  of  leaving  her:  at 

*  the  fame  time  I  could   nor  guefs  in 

*  what  manner  my  pnflion  would  ter- 

*  minate,   my  affairs  not  iuffering  me 
4  to  flatter  myfeif  that  Donna  Maria, 
'  who  was  very  rich,  would  beftow  on 
'   me   her  only  daughter.     In    fine,  I 

*  (hewed  Veidugo'^  letter  to  Don  Mi- 
'  chael ;    who,     being   no   ftranger  to 

*  the  paffion  I  had  for  his   niece,  told 
'  me  that  it  wns  nc:  worth  while  ie« 
4  turning  to  Peru,  to  lay  the  fc/undaticn 

*  of  a  new  fortune;  fince  mine  was  al- 

*  rcariy  made,  it  being  at  my  option  to 

v  Donna  Theodora.     **  I  have 
"  had  this    marriage   in    my    mind,"" 

*  added  he,   "  foi  fume  timej^ft;  and 
<{  I    have    managed    fo    iuccdsfully, 

II  that  Donra  Miinnis  ;drr 

*'  to  content  to  it.1*      At  theic  words, 

*  I  cli«fped  my  r.nns  about  D 

«  chad's  neck,  and  allured  him,  in  the 

*  warmed  teims  I  could  think,  i.f,  tiiat 
'  I  wa*s  mcit  fenfible  of  the  favour  he 
'  did  me,  and  would  ufc  my  utmoft  en- 
4   df:avours   to  defeive   it,    fmce   I    Ii.id 
4  done  nothing  to  meiit  it,   and  owed 
'  it  entirely  to  his  goodnefs.     He  un- 
'  braced  me  >gain,  aud  ittuintd  me  a 

' 
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«  moft  obliging  anfwer.  \yewentto- 
t  getherto  Donna  Maria's  houfe,  with 
«  whom  he  diicourfed  a  while  in  pri- 

*  vate:  he  then  went  out,  and  left  me 

<  alone  with  her.     Donna  Maria  pre- 
«  fently  led  me  into  her  clofet;  where, 

*  when  we  were  feated,  (he  told  me, 

*  without  any  hefitation,  that  the  pity 
.'  fhe  felt  for  my  heavy  misfortunes, 
«  the  high  commendations  of  Don  Mi- 
«  chael,    and    the   good   qualities   (lie 
'  daily  difcovered  in  me,  had  at  length 
«  determined  her  to  beftow  her  daugh- 
'  ter  upon  me,  with  a  portion  of  four 
«  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  if  I  chofe 

*  to  marry  her.      I  thought  fhe  had 
«  bantered,  when  (be  aflced  a  man  that 

<  was  not  worth  a  groat,  whether  he 

*  would  marry  a  rich  heirefs;  and  I 

<  knew  not  what  to  anfwer,  when  Hie 
«  went  on,  and  faid — "  I  perceive,  Don 
"  Raphael,  you  are  aftonifhed  at  my 
({  feeming  to  doubt  whether  you  would 
(t  marry  my  daughter;   but  though  ihe 
<«  is  young,  rich,  and  handfome,  you 
'<  muft  underftand,  perhaps,  there  is 
<c  not  a  gentleman  in  this  country  but 
*<  would  refufe  to  be  my  fon-in-law. 
•'  This  difcourfe  furprizes  you,"  pur- 
c  fued  (he;  '*  but  I  will  foon  clear  up 
"  your  aftonifliment.     About  twenty 
"  years  ago  I  had  a  brother,  whom  I 
"  loved  moft  tenderly:   he  was  unfor- 
"  tunate;  he  one  night  killed  a  gentle- 
*'  man,  who  was  nephew  to  the  gover- 
<{  nor  of  the  town.     Whatever  mea- 
"  fures  he  took  for  his^  efcape,  he  was 
"  unable  to  elude  the  ftrict  fearch  of 
"  the  crovernor,  who  caufed  him  to  be 
*'   fei/ed,    and   ifTued    orders   that   he 
<{  ihould  fufFer  as  a  murderer,  though 
*'  he  had  killed  his  antagonift  fairly. 
"  Our  kindred  and  friends  all  united 
*'  in   foliating  his  pardon;     but   the 
**  governor, '  who  was  both  judge  and 
*'  party,  proved  inexorable.     The  day 
"  appointed  for  my  brother's  execu- 
"  tion    drew   near;     the  danger   that 
*'  threatened  a  life  I  helil  fo  dear  oblig- 
"  ing  me  to  lay  afjde  all  the  referved- 
tl  nefs  of  my  lex,  I  hafted  to  the  go- 
"  vernor's  houfe,  I  caft  myfelf  at  his 
"  feet,  and  gave  way,  in  hisprefence,  to 
*'  all  the  tranfports  of  piercing  grief. 
"  He  feemed  touched  at  my  affliction  ; 
"  and  I  at  firft  fancied  that  my  tears 
"  had  moved  his  pity;  but  I  foon  found 
tl  that  I  had  excited  a  very  different 
*'  fenfation.     In  (hort,  the  brute  de- 
•'  claieJto  me  his  wicked  defiresj  and 
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"  affured  me,  that  I  muft  either  refolve 
"  to  gratify  them,  or  to  fee  my  brother 
"  perifh.     I  (huddered  at  this  detefta- 
<(  blc  propofition,  and  looked  upon  the 
"  judge  as  a  monfler;  but,  at  length, 
"  the  time  he  had  given  me  to  confider 
"  being  almoft  expired,  the  idea  of  my 
"  brother's  death,  and  of  the  inf  my 
"  his  execution  would  bring  upon  our 
"  family,    fo    diftra&ed    me,    that  I 
'*  yielded  myfelf  up  to  his  embrace, 
"  having  firft  bound  him  by  an  oath 
"  to  reftore  my  brother  to  me  the  day 
"  following.      The   villain    did    fend 
"  him;  but  he  fit  ft  caufed  him  to  be 
"  ftrangled.      This    perfidy  rendered 
tl  me  utterly  frantick;  fo  that,  breath- 
"  ing   nothing  but   vengeance,    I  re- 
"  paired  inftantly  to  Mexico,  and  laid 
"  the  whole  affair  before  the  viceroy. 
"  My  defpair  touched  his  heart;  and 
"  he  was  fo  incenfed  at  the  governor's 
"  perfidicufnels,  that  he   fent  imme- 
"  diately  feveral  officers  of  his  guards 
"  to  Panama,  with  orders  to  feize  and 
"  bring  him  to  Mexico;    which  was 
"  accordingly  done.     I  was  there  to 
*'  confound  him;  and  the  viceroy,  hav- 
*'  ing  drawn  from  him  a  confeflion  of 
"  the    faft,  condemned  him  to  fuffer 
"  the  fame  death  which  he  had  inflicted 
"  on  my  brother.     After  the  govdr- 
'*  nor's  death,  I  returned  to  Panama, 
*'  with  the  fatisfa6lion  of  an  entire  re- 
**  venge;.  but,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
<f  the   (hame  of  having  publifhed  my 
(i  difhonour:  for,  in  fhoit,  I  was  with 
"  child;   and  I  was  delivered  of  Donna 
«*  Theodora.     This,  Don  Raphael,  is 
ft  my  ftory;  and  I  was  willing  to  tell 
'*  it  myfelf,   that  I  might  fatisfy  you 
"  as  to  my  motives  for  offering  you 
"  my  daughter.     I  defign  to  leave  this 
**  country,   where  I   have  the  misfor- 
"  tune  of  feeling  my  reputation  loft, 
*'  and  the  diffitisfaclion  of  living  a- 
"  mong  people  who  have  fomething 
"  to  upbraid  me  with.     Befides,  flnce 
lt  my  daughter  is  grown   up,  I  ima- 
**  gine  that  every  body  who  looks  at 
"  her,  dors  it  hut  to  my  fhame.  I  will 
«'  go  with  y.,u  into  Spain;  where,  my 
"  daughter  and  I  being  known  to  no- 
"  body,  we  ihall  live  comfortably;  and 
^  I  am  the  more  pleafed  with  this  re- 
(l  folution,  becaufe,  at  the  fame  time 
"  that  I  provide   for  my  own  quiet,  I 
"  fiatter7  myfelf  I  am  doing  eflential 
**  fervice  to  an  honetl  man.     Nothing 
**  now  remains,  but  to  inform  me  of 

"  your 
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*'  your  fentiments  on  the  occafion."— 

*  I  made  anfwer  to  Donna  Maria,  that 
'  fife  could  not  propofe  any  thing  more 

*  pleafing   to  me;    that  her  daughter 

*  was  too  well  educated,  and  too  dc- 

*  ferving  for  a  man  to  regard   a  chi- 
1  merical  point  of  honour;   and  that, 

*  for  my  part,  a  ridiculous   delicacy 

*  ihould  never  induce   me  to  defpile 

*  worth   and    virtue.      Donna   Maria 

*  was  well  fatisfied  with  my   anfwer; 

*  and  a  few  days  after  I  married  Donna 

<  Theodora*. 

«  W«  thought  of  nothing,  after  this, 
«  but  our  departure;  and  the  appointed* 

*  day  being  come,  we  left  Panama,  re- 

<  gretting  nothing  but  our  reparation 

<  from  Don  Michael.     We  went   to 
«  Nombre  de  Dios,  where  we  embark  - 
4  ed,  with  all  our  treafure,  on  board  a 

*  man  of  war    bound    for   Spain,    in 

*  wKich    we   arrived    fafe   at   Cadiz; 

*  there  we   fet   up  an    equipage,   and 
'  hired  fervants;   for  we  had  brought 
'  none  with  us,  Don  Maria  not  chufing 

*  to  have  any  domeftick,  whofe  indif- 
'  cretion  (he  might  have  reafon  to  be 

*  apprehenfive   of.      From    Cadiz    we 

*  travelled  towards  Avila,  hoping  there 

*  to  hear  fome  news  of  you ;  but,  when 

*  we  came  thither,  we  were  informed 

<  that  you  had  not  been  feen  there  for 

*  feverai  years,  and  nobody  knew  what 

*  was  become  of  you.     We  lived  there 
«  half  a  year;    and  fhould  have  con- 

*  tinued  longer,  had  I  not  heard  of  a 

*  very  defirable  eftate  upon  fale  in  the 

*  neighbourhood  of  SaragofTa:   we  are 

<  now  going  thither  to  purchafe  it,  if 

*  we  like  it,  and  to  fettle  there.  I  blefs 

*  God  for  having  found  you,  and  that 

*  I  am  in  a  condition  to  make  fome 
«  amends  for  the  little  regard  the  court 

<  has  fliewn  to  your  long  fervice.  You 

*  ihall  go  with  us  to-morrow^  and  I 

*  dare  allure  you   my  mother-in-law 
'  and  my  wife  will  be  happy  in  what- 

*  ever  I  (hall  do  to  relieve  you  from 
«  your  prefent  miierable  fituation.' — 


When  Don  Raphael  had  done  fpeafc- 
ing,  the  foldier  returned  him  thanks 
for  his  kindnefs;  and  the  two  brother* 
gave  one  another  a  thouland  teftimonice 
of  mutual  affection. 


CHAP.    IX. 

HOW  DON  QUIXOTE  PREVENTED 
PAMPHUSTHEENCHANTERFROM 
STEALING  AWAY  QUEEN  ZENO- 
BIA,  AN  DOT  HER  MATTERS  WORTH 
READING. 

DON  Qujxote  having  refolved  to 
remain  under  arms  all  night,  as 
was  faid  before,  for  fear  of  any  f  urprize 
from  Pamphus  the  enchanter,  which 
there  was  reafon  enough  to  be  apprehen  - 
five  of,  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of 
fentinel;  and,  grafping  firmly  his  lance 
and  buckler,  paraded  fiercely  about  the 
yard  of  the  inn.  All  people  were  now 
retired  to  their  re  it,  and  beginning  to 
enj.oy  the  fweets  of  {lumber,  when  the 
knight,  wearied  with  the  continual  ex- 
ercife  of  traverfing  the  yard,  leaned 
again. ft  *he  waii  of  a  well  to  red  himfelf 
for  a  moment.  As  he  cad  his  eyes  a- 
round  on  every  fide,  hedeicried,  by  the 
faint  light  of  the  letting  moon,  an  objeft 
which  called  up  all  his  attention.  He 
faw  fally  forth  from  the  dable,  a  man, 
naked  to  the  (hirt,  who  bore  a  ladder 
upon  his  moulders.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  coachman  of  Don  Raphael,  who 
having  been  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Queen  Zenobia's,  and  knowing  where 
(he  lay,  was  going  to  offer  his  fervice  to 
her,  defigning  to  get  in  at  the  window,- 
which  he  thought  might  easily  be  effect- 
ed with  his  ladder.  Barbara,  who  was 
not  at  all  afraid  of  fuch  attempts,  had 
left  the  window  open  to  let  in  the 
cool  air  of  the  night,  which  the  coach- 
man obferving,  he  planted  his  ladder 
again  ft  it,  not  in  the  lead  doubting  of 
the  iuccefs  of  his  enterprise,  and  with- 


*  The  French  paraphraft  has  ufed  very  little  ceremony  with  refpedl  to  the  Incidental  nar- 
rat.ves  introduced  in  Avellaneda's  Don  Q&ixot?.     He  njccl  M.I!,  or  inferts 

new  ones  of  his  own,  juft  as  inclination  leads  him.  The  piefeat  ftory  (which  in  it's  chief 
cirLiimltJiice  refembles  Shakefpeare's  Meafure  for  Meafure,  bur  ul.ich  circnmftance  one 
might  fuppofe  ro  be  actually  copied  from  ths  adl  of  lavage  iiiiqnity  perpetrated  hy  Colonel 
Kirke,  after  the  defeat  ofMonmouth  at  Scd^cmoor,  in  1685)  is  nor,  tor  inftmcc,  to  be 
found  in  the  Spanifh  original.  There  are,  however,  fome  things  in  the  Sp.minS,  which  the 
paraphraftmay  defcrve  thanks  for  the  omiflion  of.  There  is  a  ftrangc  relation  concerning 
the  miftaking  of  a  nun  f .  r  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  is  a  tale  of  a  man  making  his  way 
inro  the  bed  of  a  lady,  immediately  after  child-birthj  and  there  is  a  very  ofieafive  medley  of 
adultery  and  murder.  . 
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outconfidering  that  proje&s  apparently 
the  moft  eafy  are  not  always  fuccefsful. 
He  had  not  quite  reached  the  top,  when 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  who  hadob- 
ferved  him  the  whole  time,  and  doubted 
not  of  his  being  the  enchanter  Pamphus, 
who  was  about  to  make  his  way  into 
the  oftle,  that  he  might  carry  off  Qneen 
Zenobia;    approached   quietly   to    the 
ladder,  and  laying  down  his  fhield  upon 
the  ground,  grafped  his  lance  with  both 
hands,  and  with  the  butt-end  of  it  dif- 
charged  fo  terrible  a  blow  upon  the 
fcull  of  the  nmorous  coachman,  that  he 
fetched  him  down  much  fafter  than  he 
hadafcended.  c  This!  perfidious  necro- 
mancer!1   exclaimed   Don    Quixote, 
this  is  the  reward  of  your  defperate 
machinations!  You  imagined,  then,  to 
elude  my  vigilance,  and  to  carry  off  the 
princefs?  But  know,  enchanter,  that 
(he  is  better  guarded  than  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus;  and  that  the  Lovelefs 
Knight  is  incapable  of  being  furpriz- 
ed.'  The  poor  necromancer,  who  was 
little  lefs  hurt  by  the  fall  than  by  the 
blow,  made  no  anfwer  but  by  his  pite- 
ous cries,   which  rouzed  and  alarmed 
the  whole  inn.     The  ladies,  fancying 
themfelves  in  fome  harbour  of  jobbers, 
expected    their   throats  would  be   cut 
every  inftant,  and  began  recommending 
themfelves  to  God.     The  landlord  and 
landlady  bellowed—'  Fire!  fire!'  with- 
out  knowing  what  the   matter  was. 
Sancho  and  the  alderman  jumped  up  in 
dtfinay,  and  hurried  down  almoft  naked 
into  the  yard.     The  two  Bracamontes, 
who  were  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  were  the 
firft  who  reached  the  field  of  battle  in 
confequence  of  the  noife.     There  they 
found  the  knight -errant,  who  having 
by  this  time  quitted   his   lance,    was 
about  to  thruft  his   fword   down  the 
throat  of  the  enchanter,  roaring  to  him 
at  the  fame  time,  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der— «  At  length,   monfterL  thy  final 
hour  is  come,   and  thou  wilt  receive 
thy  death's  wound  at  my  hands.  But 
before  I  cut  fhort  the  execrable  courfe 
of  thy  abhorred  exiftence,  inform  me, 
caitiff!  inform  me  in  what  country  of 
Afia  or  Africa  thou  imprifoneft  in- 
fantas  and  princes  in   thy  horrible 
dungeons,  that  I  may  repair  thither 
this  inftant  with  the  happy  tidings  of 
thydeath  and  theirdeliverance.'— '  Hat 
Don  Bracamonte,'  continued  he,  re- 
cognizing the  foldier  by  his  voice,  *  be- 
*  hold  here  Pamphus  the    enchanter, 


whom  I  have  felled  by  the  force  of 
my  ftrokes.     The  traitor  was- about 
entering  the  chamber  of  Zenobia,  to 
carry  her  off;  and  you  may  ftill  fee  at 
yonder  window  the    ladder  he   had 
brought  for  the  purpofe.1     By  this 
time  Barbara  appearing  at  the  window, 
the   two  Bracamontes  eafily  guefTed  at 
above  half  the  truthj  and  Don  Raphael 
obferving  that  the  enchanter  was  very 
like  his  coachman,  in  order  to  bring 
him  off,  faid   to  Don  Quixote— c  Sir 
Knight,  beware  of  killing  that  en- 
chanter; his  life  is  behooveful  to  your 
honour:  forgive  him,  upon  condition 
he  go  and  publiih   throughout   the 
whole  world,  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  power  of  his  art,  you  have  van- 
quifhed  him  in  fingle  combat.     You 
will  gain  more  honour  by  this  than 
by  his  death.'—'  It  is  moft  certain,* 
faid  the  foldier;  '  yet  that  is  not  all: 
the  enchanter  muft  bind  himfelf  never 
more  to  difturb  Queen  Zenobia;  and 
he  muft  fwear  by  every  thing  enchant- 
ers hold  moft  facred,  that  he  will  ne- 
ver more  attempt  to  fteal  into  the 
chambers  of  princeffes  by  night,  fmce 
he  has  no  better  fortune  in  fuch  en- 
terprizes.' — «  Gentlemen,*  faid  Don 
Quixote,  *  you  are  not  fo  well  acquaint- 
ed with  enchanters  as  I  am;  they  will 
take  as  many  oaths  as  you  pleafe,  but 
they  do  not  value  their  word,  for  they 
are    a   faithlefs  and    lawlefs    race.* 
— You  are  in  the  right,  Sir,'  quoth 
ancho;   «  fpare  him  not:    nay,  faith, 
fince  'tis  the  firft  time  we  have  over- 
come an  enchanter,  we  muft  drub  this 
dog  till  we  are  weary,  that  he  may  go 
tell  the  reft  of  them,  and  then  they 
will  trouble  us  no  more.' — *  Though 
he  does  not  deferve  to  live,'  faid  Don 
Qmxote,  *  yet  I  will  pardon  him,  pro- 
vided the  queen,  with  her  royal  mouth, 
commands  it  from  that  golden  bal- 
cony, to  which  the  fame  of  my  victory 
has  brought  her.'     Upon  this,  Bar- 
bara,   who  began  to  grow  acquainted 
with  Don  Qujxote's  mode  of  behaviour, 
cried  to  him,  from  her  window — '  Sir 
Knight,  do  not  hurt  him,  I  befeech 
you;  I  heartily  forgive  what  he  has 
done  to  me,  though  it  had  been  tea- 
times  as  much  ;  for  we  ought  not  to 
bear  malice  in   our   hearts.'      The 
coachman  being  let  loole  upon   thefe 
words,  got  up  with  much  difficulty,  and 
flunk  away  to  his  truckle  as  he  could. 
Don  Raphael  then  acquainted  Zenobia 

0  that 
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that  her  majefty  might  return  to  bed 
again  in  fafetyj  fmce,  after  what  had 
happened,  Pamphus  the-  enchanter 
would  not  be  foon  in  a  condition  to 
diiturb  her  repofe.  The  princefs  took 
his  advice,  and  went  to  bed  again  with- 
out (hutting  the  window,  or  lo  much  as 
caufing  the  ladder  to  be  taken  away, 
leaving  all  enchanters  at  their  liberty 
to  try  whether  they  coukl  prove  more 
fuccefsful  than  Pamphus,  The  two 
Bracamontes  conduced  Den  Quixote 
into  the  houfe,  and  ordered  a  room  for 
him,  where  he  was  di farmed  by  the  fol- 
elier  and  Sancho;  whilft  Don'Raphael 
conjecturing  the  ladies  muft  neccflarily 
be  frightened,  went  to  fatisfy  them,  by 
telling  the  adventure.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  brother,  with  whom  he 
refted  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The 
alderman  went  back  to  his  room  with 
the  fame  defign;  and  Sancho  remounted 
into  his  garret. 

Next  morning,  when  every  body  was 
plen,  the  ladies  complimented  the 
knight  upon  his  encounter;  and  Donna 
Maria,  as  mother  to  the  Hacked-face 
Queen,  addrefling  him,  faid — «  Sir 
Knight,  I  intended  to  have  taken 
the  princefs  my  daughter  along  with 
me;  but  I  fear  left  her  enemy  Pam- 
phus, feeing  herfo  ill  guarded,  fhould 
attempt  to  force  her  away:  I  therefore 
am  defirous  that  fhe  may  bear  you 
company  where  you  go;  that,  bejngun- 
der  your  protection,  the  enchanter 
may  not  moleft  her.'  The  knight  re- 
turned the  old  lady  thanks  for  the  con- 
fidence (he  repofed  in  his  valour,  and 
fwore  to  her  by  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, that  he  would  place  the  princefs 
her  daughter  fo  high,  that  Pamphus 
fhould  not  be  able  to  offend  her. 

The  two  brothers  and  the  ladies  hav- 
ing a  Ion;  journey  to  perform  that  day, 
and  the  coachman,  notwithstanding  his 
hurt,  being  in  a  condition  to  drive  the 
conch,  they  foon  took  leave  of  Don 
Quixote  and  the  alderman,  with  a  thou- 
lan'd  offers  of  fervice  never  to  be  per- 
formed. As  loon  as  Don  Raphael's 
reri rue  was  gone,  Sancho  faid  to  Don 
Quixote — '  Do  you  really  believe.  Sir, 
that  Queen  Barbara's  mother  is  in  the 
coach?' — '  No  doubt  of  it,'  anfwered 
he  knight.  *  O  r:;re!'  quoth  Sancho  j 
I  durft  lay  n  wager  they  are  not  a-  kin 
in  the  hundredth  degree,  or  I  under- 
ftand  nothing.  \Vho  the  devil  ever 
fa\v  a  mother  go  awny  as  this  docs  ? 


She  has  fcarce  looked  upon  her  daugh- 
ter; and  pray,  do  but  mind  how  (he 
leaves  her  here  naked,  without  giv- 
ing her  a  rag  to  puton.' — «  You  take 
things  wrong/  quoth  Don  Quixote; 
you  attribute  that  to  want  of  tcnder- 
nefs,  which  in  reality  is  the  eifeft  of 
her  politenefs.     Do  not  you  perceive 
that  Queen  Zeno'oia,  being  under  my 
my  protection,  the  miecn  her  mother 
would  have  thought  it  an  affront  to 
me  to  give  her  any  money?  She  durft 
not  fo  much  us  leave  one  of  her  pal- 
fries  to  carry  her  to  Madrid,  for  fear 
of  offending  my  nice  honour,  flic  is  fo 
very  obfervant  and   circuinfyeft;  a 
thing  which,  indeed,  fhe  might  have 
done  without  offence  to  the  laws  of 
chivalry:   fo  that  the  care  of  cloath- 
ing  the  queen,  and  getting  her  a  white 
palfrey,  lies  wholly  upon  me;  and  I 
(hall  be  well    pleafcd   to   be  at  that 
charge.'  Thehoft,  who  flood  by,  lay- 
ng  hold  of  this  opportunity,  faid  to  our 
icro — «   Sir    Knight,  I   have    a   good 
mule  in  my  (table,  which  I  will  fell 
you,  if  you  pleafe.'  Don  Quixote  de- 
fired  to  fee  her  j  and,  liking  the  beaft,  he 
criiered    his    portmanteau,    where   his 
whole  revenue  lay,  to  be  brought  forth, 
and  told   out  twenty-fix  ducats  to  the 
ho  ft  upon  the  fpot.  The  mule  was  then 
faddled;  and  Barbara   mounting   her, 
our   adventurers  fet  out  with  her  for 
Siguenza. 

They  got  to  the  town  between  four 
a/id  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  alighted 
at  the  fir  ft  inn  they  found.    The  alder- 
man defiring  to  have  his  cloak  again, 
a   broker  was   fent  for,  who  brought 
women's    cloaths   of  feveral    colours. 
The  knight  befought  Zenobia  topleafe 
herll'lf,  but  (he  infifted  upon  confult- 
ing  his  opinion;  and  Don  Qujxote  was 
not  a  little  gratified  to  find  his  tafte  cor- 
refpond  with  that  of  the  queen.    They 
both  pitched  upon  a  cloak  and  petticoat 
of  taffeta,  with  yellow,  green  and  black 
(tripes;  and  their  inclination  being  thus 
turned    to    ftriped    commodities,    they 
made  choice  of  a  fattin  gown,  enriched 
with  flame  colour,  violet  and  olive;  in 
which  Barbara  arrayed  herfelf  immedi- 
ately. Sancho  feeing  Zenobia  thus  clad, 
burft  out  a  laughing.     *  By  our  holy 
mother  Eve's  foul,'  faid    he,    '  me- 
thinks  my  lady  the  queen,  in  thefe  fine 
cloaths,  looks  like  an  old  houfe  new 
white- wafhcd!     Pox  tnke  me,  if  this 
£ay  garb  does  not  make  her  look 
<  like 
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*  like— by  my  faith,  flie  is  comically 

•  chd!> 

Don  Quixote  having  paid  the  broker, 
and  the  queen  now  Teeming  to  him  wor- 
thy the  deiign  he  had  of  defending  her 
be.uity  in  publick,  he  called  for  pen, 
r>k,and  paper;  and,  fhutt.inghimfelf  up 
in  his  chamber,  wrote  the  following 
challenge— 


*  THE    CHALLENGE. 

'"pHE  Lovelefsltnight,  the  mirror 
*  and  flower  of  La  Mancha,  does 
challenge  to  fingle  combat  him,  or 
them,  who  {hall  refufe  to  own  that 
the  grand  Queen  Zenobia  is  the  moft 
noble  and  moft  beautiful  princefs  in 
the  world :  and  the  faid  Lovelefs 
Knight,  with  the  faid  edge  of  his 
redoubted  fword,  will  maintain  and 
defend  the  rare  and  fingolar  beauty 
of  the  faid  princefs  to-morrow,  from 
morning  till  noon,  and  from  noon 
till  night.  Thofe  who  (hall  think 
fit  to  combat  the  faid  knight,  though 
they  be  an  hundred  thoufand  in  num- 
ber, need  but  to  fubfcribe  their  names 
at  the  foot  of  this  defiance! ' 


He  wrote  fevcral  copies  of  this  chal- 
lenge; and  then,  calling  his  fquire, 
faid — «  Here,  Sancho,  take  thefe  pa- 
'  pers,  and  fix  them  up  at  al!  the  crofs- 
'  ftreets  of  this  city;  but  place  them 

*  fo  that  every  body  may  read  them, 

*  and  give  ear  to  what  the  knights  fay 
f  to  them:  be  fare  you  remember  all 

*  the  blafphemies  which  zeal  for  their 

*  own  ladies  honours  will  make  them 

*  utter  againft  the  queen,  that  I  may 
'  haften  immediately  to  teach  them  the 
'  refpeft  they  owe  fuch  a  beautiful  and 

*  chafte  princefs.'      This  commidion 
did  not  much  hit  the  fancy  of  Sancho. 

*  Pox  take  fuch  princefies,'  quoth  he, 
€  who  are  the  caufe  that  we  are  every 
•*  day  engaged   in   battles,   when   we 
'  might  live  in  peace  with  the  Holy  Ca- 

*  tholick church!  Suppofeany knight- 
«  errant  takes  huff  at  this  challenge, 
'  and  for  my  pains  gives  me  a  tbou- 

«  fand« .'       «   Coward!'    faid    Don 

Quixote,  interrupting  him;  *  and  is  it 
'  you,  then,  who  fet  forth  pretenfions 
'  to  receiving   the   glorious   order  of 
4  knighthood?    Away,  wretch  S    that 


'  honour  is  not  to  be  granted  to  any 
'  but  men  of  courage;  never  to  fuch 
'  heartlefs  things  as  thoti  art.'     Thefe 
bitter  reproaches  touched  the  fluggifli- 
nefs  of  Sancho;  who,  pafling  at  once, 
like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  from  terror 
to    intrepidity — «    Well,    then,    Sir,' 
quoth   he,  *  give  me   your  papers j  I 
will  go  pafte  them  up,  one  by  one, 
at  the  corners  of  ftreets;  and  if  any 
man  aflcs  me  my  name,  faith  I  know 
what  to  fay  to  him.*     Thefe  words 
>acified  the  knight,  who  anfwered— • 
Go,  .then,  my  dear  Sancho,  and  ob- 
ferve-  all  particulars  nicely,  as  you 
value  your   life.     Ruri!    Fly!    and 
bring  me  hack  a  juft  account.'     Tic 
fquire   took    the   papers,    and    fallied 
forth  to  pafte  them  tip;  but,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  they  did   not   produce 
the  eftefts  Don  Quixote  expecled  ;  for 
all  the  knights  or  Siguenza,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft,  were  fo  far  from 
being  in  a*  rage  at  the  pgrufal,  that  they  * 
only  laughed  at  them.     The  corregi- 
dor*,  and  fome  other  gentlemen,  who 
had  heard  of  the  fame  of  our  knight, 
had  the  curiofity  to  go  and   fee  him  ; 
and  the  corregidor  undertaking  for  the 
reft,  acknowledged,  in  the  name  of  the 
city  and  fuburbs,that  Barbara  Hacked- 
Face  was  the  moft  fingular  princefs  in 
the  world.     Having  received  this  pub- 
lick  confeflion,  Don  Quixote  left  Si- 
guenza the  next  day,  very  well  fati?- 
fied. 


G  H  A  P.     X, 

HOW  DON  QUIXOTE  MET  WITH 
TWO  SCHOLARS,  AND  THE  CON- 
VERSATION WHICH  PASSED  BE-* 
TWEEN  THEM. 

DO  N  Quixote  being  gone  before, 
Barbara  and    Sancho    followed 
without  fpeaking  one  word}  but  the 
fquire  feeming  to  be  melancholy  and 
thoughtful,  at  laft  Hacked-Face  afked 
him  what  he  ailed.     '  What  ails  me.!* 
quoth  Sancho;  «  I  wifh  I  could  fee  the 
dog  hanged  who  was  the  occaiion  of 
our  meeting.      Faith,    I  know  not 
what  my  matter  thinks  of  itj  but  I 
am  of  the  mind  that  giving  of  mules 
and  filk  cloaths  is  not  the  way  to,  be 
rich.'  —  4  Be  not  troubled,    friend 


*  The  fuoreme  civil  magjftrate  In  a  city,  appointed  by  the  king. 

Oa  « Sancho,' 
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<  Sancho,'  quoth  Barbara;  *  for  if  it 
'  pleafe  God  to  bring  us  fafe  to  Alca- 

*  la,  1  will  treat  you  there  like  a  prince.' 
— '  Then  the  cafe  is  altered,'   replied 
Sancho,   fmiling.      *  Pr'ythee,   what 
'  good  meat  will  you  treat  me  with?' 
— *  Nay,  do  not  you  trouble  yourfelf 
«  for  that,'  replied  Barbara;  «  you  mail 
«  tafte  of  a  pretty  young  wench  about 

*  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  you  will 

*  like  better  than  a  partridge.' — *  Blef- 
'  fed  Virgin!'  cried  Sancho  in  amaze, 
«  what  do  you  talk  of,  miftrefs  Queen? 
'  Do  you  take  me  for  one  of  thole  Lu- 
«  therans  of  Conftantinople,  that  eat 
«  human   flefh?    Body  o'me!    that  is 

*  enough  to  have  me  condemned  to  the 
«  galliesfor  three  hundred  years.' 

This  difcourfehad  not  ended  fofoon, 
but  that  they  overtook  Don  Qujxote. 
They  found  him  in  conversation  with 
two  fcholars,  who  were  travelling  on 
foot  to  Alcala:  asfoon  as  Sancho  per- 
ceived  by  their  habit  that  they  were 
fcholars,  he  faid  to  his  mafter  very  ear- 
Deftly — «  Pray,  Sir,  haveacareof  your- 
felf; thefe  men  are  of  the  fame  race 
with  thofe  that  belonged  to  the  col- 
lege where  I  was  fo  curioufly  handled 
at  Saragofla;  and  if  they  once  begin 
to  fpit  in  our  faces,  we  are  utterly 
gone!'  The  fcholars,  knowing  who 
our  adventurers  were,  as  having  heard 
of  them   at   Siguenza,    one   of  them 
faid  to  Sancho — «  Mr.  Squire,  we  are 
not  fo  unlucky  as  the  fcholars  of  Sa- 
ragofla, though  we  are  of  the  fame 
profeffion;  and  we  are  fo  far  from 
defigning  you  the  lead  harm,  that  we 
are  ready  to  ferve  you  to  the  utmoft 
of   our  power.'      This   declaration 
having  re- afTured  Sancho,  Don  Quixote 
fell  again  into  the  difcourfe  that  had 
been  interrupted,  and  faid  to  the  fcho- 
lars—.' Gentlemen,  to  return  to  what  I 
was  now  obfer.ving;    the   order  of 
knight-errantry,  which  I  profcfs,  is 
no  enemy  to  learning:  though  I  em- 
ploy   myfelf    wholly    in    redrefling 
wrongs,  and  combating  giants,  yet 
I   admire  works  of  genius;  and   if 
you  have  compofed  any  thing  of  that 
fort,  you  will  oblige  me  in  letting 
me  fee  it;  1  will  give  you  my  opinion 
with  all  the  fincenty  which  an  author 
ought  to  defire  from  thofe   he  con- 
fults.      The  great   Queen   Zenobia 
will  alfo  give  ear  to  you:    that  prin- 
cefs  has  fo  curious  and  nice  a  tafte, 
that  if  your  works  dcferve  her  ap* 


*  probation,  you  may  then  boldly  ex* 
'  pofe   them  to    publick    cenfure,  for 
'  they  cannot  fail  of  being  admired.* 
The  fcholars,  who  were   no  ftrangers 
to  Queen  Zerobia,  felt  a  violent  pro- 
penfity  to  laughter;  but  the  dread  of 
enraging   Don  Quixote,    whofe   lance 
and  fwoid  they  ftood  in   awe  of,  re- 
ftrained  their    mirth :    one    of    them, 
therefore,  faid  to  him — '  .Sir,  finceyou 

love  the  productions  of  genius,  my 
comrade  the  batchelor  can  d.v 
whilft  we  tiavt'l  together:  he  ccm- 
pofes  for  the  fbge,  and  has  ; 
written  feveral  tilings  that  ha'. 
well  received  by  the  connoifllins. 
For  my  part,  I  write  only  trifles, 
fuch  as  rondenus,  fonnets,  enignuis, 
and  epigrams/ — <  Do  not  miftake 
yourfelf/  faid  Don  Qiuxote;  <  thofe 
trifles  are  not  fo  enly  to  be  done  well: 
good  fonnets  are  veiy  rare;  epigrams, 
fuch  as  Martial's  are,  require  a  quick 
and  acute  wit.  As  for  enigmas,  I 
own  they  are  the  eafieft;  but  no- 
thing, in  my  opinion,  is  more  di- 
verting: they  lharpen  the  under- 
ftanding  by  puzzling  it  in  a  pleafing 
manner;  and  you  will  oblige  me  by 
reciting  fome  of  yours.' — '  With  all 
my  heart!'  replied  the  fcholar;  *  I 
will  mew  you  two  I  made  this  morn- 
ing, which  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  put  into  verfe;  but  it  muft  be  up- 
on condition  that  Sancho  (hall  ex- 
pound them.'— *  Agreed  !'  quoth  the 
quirej  '  I  will  plunge  into  them  up  to 
my  chin:  it  is  true,  I  do  not  well 
underftand  all  thofe  affairs,  but  no 
matter;  by  God's  help  a  man  may 
do  any  thing.' — '  You  are  in  the 
right,'  replied  the  fcholar.  «  Now 
mind,  this  is  the  firlt. 

"    ENIGMA. 

"  I  am  bright,  and  of  great  ufc  to 
*'  men,  who  unmercifully  load  me 
"  with  chiins,  though  I  am  no  offenJ- 
"  er.  I  am  day  and  night  in  the 
"  churches,  and  I  cannot  fubfift  with- 
"  out  water,  though  it  is  that  which 
"  dcftroys  me." 

Don  Quixote  made  him  repeat  if; 
and,  while  he  was  ftudying  the  mean- 
ing, Sancho  cried  out  very  joyfully — 
«  Victory,  gentlemen!  viftory!  I  have 

*  found  out   the  pigmy,  or  whatever 
'  you  call  it,'—*  I  did  not  qucftion,' 
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faid  the  fcholar,  *  but  your  (harp  wit 
«  would  find  it  out/ — *  By  my  troth/ 
quoth  the  fquire,  '  the  very  firft  time 
you  fpoke  it,  I  underftood  it  as  well 
as  my  crifs-crofs  row.'  —  '  Well, 
then,  my  fon/    faid  Don  Quixote, 
tell  us  what  it  is?" — *  It  is  a  holy- 
water-pot/  quoth  Sancho;  '  for  that 
is  day  and  night  in  the  church,  and 
there  is  always  water  in  it.1     The 
fcholars  burft  out  a   laughing;    and 
Don  Qmxote  himfelf  could  not  forbear 
a  fmile.     '  Mr.  Scholar/  faid  Sancho, 
«  if  it  is  not  a  holy-water-pot,  it  muft 
«  be  fomething  elfe.     Tell  us  what  it 
.«  is,  and  my  mafter  and  I  will  fubmit.' 
— «  No/  replied  the  knight;  «  give  me 
*  leave,  and  I  will  expound  the  enig- 
«  ma;    for,  if  I    miftake  not,  it   is  a 
«  lamp/ — '  Right/    faid  the  fcholar; 
'  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head/ 
— '    Nay,   faith,    gentlemen/    quoth 
Sancho,  *  I  muft  put  a  pigmy  to  you, 
«  fince  you  call  thofe  pigmies.     What 
'  is  it  that  is  like  a  horfe,  that  has  the 
«  hair,  head,  and  feet,  like  a  horfe,  and 
«  yet  is   no  horfe?' — 'It  is   a  mare/ 
cried  Barbara.      «  By  my  troth,  you 
'  have  hit  it!'  quoth  Sancho;  «  and  is 
«  not  a  mare  very  like  ahorfe  ?' — f  Gen- 
«  tlemen/   quoth  Don  Qmxote,   «  at- 
'  tend,  I  befeech  you,  to  the  queen's 
«  readinefs  of  conception;    «  there  is 
<  no  need  of  repeating  things  to  her 
'  over  and  over;  fhe  takes  them  at  firft 
«  fight,  and  is  never  in   the  wrong/ 
The  fcholars  pretended  to  be  charmed 
at  it,  which  gave  the  knight  great  fatif- 
facYion;  addrefling,  therefore,  thecom- 
pofer  of  the  enigmas — '  Will  you  fa- 
vour us,   Sir/  faid   he,  '  with  the 
other   enigma    you    compofed    this 
morning ;  which  I  do  not  at  all  quef- 
tion  is  as  ingenious  as  the  laft?'— 
Liften  to  it,  then,'  replied  the  fcho- 
iar. 

"   ENIGMA. 

<c  I  am  great  and  little,  and  am  often 
"  feen  fitting  on  the  heads  of  kings 
*(  and  emperors;  but  I  am  fo  ill  feated 
««  on  that  height,  that  the  leaftpuffof 
"  wind  can  throw  me  down.  I  ferve 
«'  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  but  I 
41  am  of  no  ufe  in  feveral  nations;  as, 
"  for  inftance,  among  the  Turks, 
'*  where  I  am  out  of  fafhion." 

'  It  is  a  gammon  of  bacon  '/  faid 
Sancho,  very  brifklyj  «  it  can  be  no. 


thing  elfe ;  for,  as  I  have  been  told, 
the  Turks  do  not  eat  bacon/—'  You 
are  out  again/  quoth  Don  Qmxote; 
it  is  rather  a  hat;  for  the  hat  ferves 
rich  and  poor;  it  is  worn  on  the  heads 
of  kings  and  emperors,  and  a  puff 
of  wind  blows  it  down.     Itisufelefs 
to  feveral  nations,  for  there  are  other 
people,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  who 
wear   turbans    inftead    cf    hats/  — 
Faith,  and  fo  it  is  a  hat !'  quoth  the 
quire.     '  It  is  the  eafieft  thing  in  the 
world  to  guefs  now;  and  Mr.  Scho- 
lar need  but  tell  me  his  two  pigmies 
over  again,  and  I  will  lay  any  man  a 
wager  I  expound  them/—'  You  are 
very  ingenious,'  replied  the  knight; 
why,  who  cannot  do  the  fame  ?  For  if 
the  word  were  named  at  firft,  it  could 
be  no   longer  an  enigma/—'  Nay, 
what   matter   is   it?'    anfwered  the 
fquire.     '  Is  it  not  better  a  man  fhould 
have  the  word  beforehand,  than  to 
crack  his  brains  to  find  it  out?  In 
fhort,  a  man  cannot  tell  a  thing,  if 
he  does  not  know  it;  and  I  would 
defy  the  Pope  himfelf  to  fay  his  Pa- 
ter-nofter,  which  is  the  eafieft  thing 
in  the  world,  if  he  had  not  learned 
it  beforehand/     The  fcholar  having 
owned  to  Don  Quixote,  that  a  hat  was 
the  true  expofition  of  the  laft  enigma, 
the  knight  faid,  he  would  defire  him  to 
write  them  both  out  for  him  at  the  next 
baiting-place,  for  he  had  a  mind  to 
keep  them.     '  I  have  a   copy  here/ 
faid  the  fcholar;  '  and   I  will  give  it 
'  you/     He  began  to  feel  in  his  pock- 
ets for  it;  and,  having  dropped  another 
paper,  as  he  pulled  it  out,  Don  Quix- 
ote had  thecuriofity  to  afkwhat  it  was. 
It  is  a  rondeau/  replied  the  fcholar, 
which  I  wrote  upon  a  lady  in  Sigu- 
enza,  whom  I  am  in  love  with,  but 
who  does  not  yet  know  that  I  love 
her/ — '  Pray  read  it  to  us/  quoth, 
Don  Quixote.     The  fcholar  did  not 
wait  to  be  entreated,  but  prefently  read 
thefe  verfes— 

'  ^S  to  the  powers  above  whom  we  adore, 
'  To  you,  infilence,  I  prefer  my  prayer: 
«  Alas!  J  dare  no  more! 
'  Nor  can  my  lips  my  am'rous  wifli  declare, 

<  Yet  what  my  aw'd  lips  dare  not.fliew, 
'  My  eyes,  my  fever'd  eyes,  too  plainly  provej 
'  And  thefe  would  freely  tutor  you: 

'  Ah!  would  my  Iris,  would  my  love, 
'  Saw  my  heart  open'd  to  her  view, 
4  As  to  the  powers  above  !' 
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Don  Quixote  highly  commended  the 
rondeau;  and  Sancho  would  not  omit 
fpeaking  his  mind.  *  By  my  troth,' 
faid  he,  «  thefe  verfes  are  not  fo  bad, 

*  neither!    and   you    will    oblige   me, 
'  Mr.  Scholar,  if  you  will  make  fome 

*  upon  ,  Mary  Outierre*,  who  is  my 

*  wife,  and  will  be  fo  as  long  as  it  (hall 

*  pleafe  God  and  the  fou  r  Evan  gel  ifts  : 

*  bur  I  m\i(t  put  you  in  mind  not  to 
4  call  her  queen  upon  any  account,  but 

*  only   lady  -  admit  ai;    for  my   mafter 
f  Don  Quixote  is  not  likely  ever  to 

*  make  me  a  king,  and  fo  I  mutt  even 
c  he  fatisfied  with  being  a  governor. 

*  We  cannot  expect  to  do  as  we  would 

*  in  this  world ;  and  had  better  take 

*  what  offers.     Had  we,  fmcewehave 

*  gone  about  feeking  adventures,  look- 
'  ed  directly   for  archbifhopricks,  in- 

*  ftead  of  feeking  to   gain   kingdoms 

*  and  iflands,  we  mi^ht  by  this  time 

*  have  had  whole  flioals  of  them  :    and, 

*  though  they  fay  I  might  not  enjoy 

*  them  becaufe  I  have  a  wife  and  chil- 

*  dren,  yet  I  might  have  ibid  them; 
«  and,    though   I    fold   them   only  at 
«  market-price,  I  ftiould  ftill  getenough 
«  by  them.1 

When  Sancho  once  got  into  the  hu- 
mour for  talking,   his  tongue  ran  fo 
faft  that  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  flop 
it:    but  Don   Quixote  having  at  laft 
(ilenced  him  by  his   ufual   method  of 
menaces,   the  author  of    the  rondeau 
faid  to  his  companion—'  Come,  ma- 
fter Batchelor,  it  is  your  turn  next: 
pray  let  the  knight  fee  that  I  have 
not  commended  you  without  reafon/ 
•— «  I  have  not  fo  great  a  value  for  my 
works,'  anfwered  the  batchelor,  '  as 
to  think  any  body  can  take  pleafurc 
in  hearing  them:  yet,  fuch  as  they 
are,   I   would    freely    communicate 
them  to  Don  Quixote,  if  I  had  them 
about  me  $  but  I  am  not  like  thofe  au- 
thors who  always  carry  their  pockets 
full  of  their  works;  and  my  memory 
is  fo  bad,  that  I  cannot  repeat  two 
verfes  together  of  all  that  ever  I  made 
in  my  life — but,  fince  I  have  not  any 
thing  to  read  to  you,  Sir  Knight, 
fhall  I  advife  with  you  about  the  plot 
of  a  plr.y  I  have  in  my  head  ?' — *  You 
will  oblige  me,"  replied  Don  Qujxote; 
but,  pray,  tell  me  whether  in  your 
plays  you   ftick   clofe  to  Ariftotle's 
rules  ?' — '  No,  truly,'  fuid  the  batclie- 
lor,  *  I  do  not." — «  So  much  the  worfe,' 
anfwered  Don  Quixote  j  '  for  Ariftutle 


is  an  infallible  oracle  in  that  «--' 
Not  to  follow  his  rules,  is 
from  nature  and  reafon  ;  and  that  ii 
the  caufe  why  Grangers  do  nc» 
prove  of  our  performances,  which  in 
all  other  refpects  are  excellent/ —  I 
own,'  quoth  the  batchelor,  *  that 
moft  of  our  dramatick  poets  feem  to 
make  little  account  of  Ariftotle's 
rules.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  them 
very  well;  I  never  depart  from  thnn 
out  of  mere  levity  or  wantcnncfs,  but 
follow  them,  when  they  will  I'uit  with 
my  plot:  but,  to  deal  ingenuoufly, 
I  do  not  pay  fo  much  deference  to 
them,  as  to  lofe  any  furprizing  turn 
for  their  fake,  which  cannot  lubfilt 
with  them/ — '  That  turn  mnft  be 
caft  away/  quoth  Don  Quixote,  in- 
errupting  him;  *  all  mud  befacrifkexi 
to  the  fevere  rules  of  that  wife  ma- 
fter: but  let  us  come  to  your  plot/- 
This is  it,'  replied  the  batchelor.  'An 
Earl  of  Barcelona  takes  a  voyage  into 
England,  where  he  falls  in  love  with 
the  king's  daughter,  and  is  beloved 
again;  but  the  king,  for  realbns  of 
policy,  marries  the  princefs  to  the 
King  of  Bohemia.  The  Earl  of 
Barcelona,  in  defpair,  embarks,  and 
returns  to  his  own  dominions.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia  live 
very  happily  together,  though  that 
princefs  always  preferves  a  tender 
affection  for  the  Earl  of  Barcelona  : 
but,  foon  after,  a  favourite  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia  falls  pafllonateJy 
in  love  with  the  queen,  and  has  the 
boldnefs  to  declare  himfelf  to  her; 
fne  reproves  him,  and  threatens  to 
acquaint  the  king  her  hu&and  with 
his  bafenefs.  The  favourite,  chang- 
ing his  love  into  rage,  prepcflefles 
that  weak  prince,  and  acculcs  the 
queen  of  being  in  love  with  an  officer 
of  his  guard.  The  king,  who  only 
Jees  with  his  favourite's  eyes,  caufea 
the  officer  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
xvould  do  the  fame  by  the  queen  j 
but  flie  demands  that,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  fhe  may 
have  leave  to  find  knights  to  defend 
her  honour  againft  her  accufer:  the 
king,  not  knowing  how  to  refulc  the 
combat  demanded  by  the  queen,  ap- 
points a  day,  which  is  proclaimed  irt 
Bohemia  and  England.  When  the 
ciay  comes,  the  favourite  appears  in 
the  lifts  to  make  good  his  accufation  j 
but,  no  antagonitf  preferring  himfelf, 

*  the 
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*  the  queen  is  on  the  point  of  lofing 
«  lu-r  life,  when  there  arrives  a  knight, 
'  armed  at  all  points,  who  fights  her 
'  battle,  and  kills  the  favourite.   This 
«  knight  proves  to  be  the  very  Earl  of 
'  Barcelona,  brought   thither  by  the 

*  fame  of  the  queen's  accufation,  of 
'  whofe  innocence  he  is  fatisfied.  This, 
«   Sir,  is  the  whole  plot  of  my  play.'— « 
'  It  is  a  very  good  one,"  anfwered  the 
knight;  *  but  I  know  not  whether  you 
'  can  make  a  regular  piece  of  it.'— :  It 
4  is  true,'    faid  the   batchelor,    *  our 
«  authors,   who  follow    Ariftotle   the 
'  clofeft,  would  lay  the  firft  a&  in  Eng- 
«  land,  the  fecond  in  Barcelona,  and 
'  the  third   in   Bohemia:    but   I   am 
'  bringing  this  play  to  anfwer  all  the 
'  rules;  and  I  do  not  defpair  of  fuc- 

<  cefs.'— f  I  am  fatisfied  yon  will  com- 
'  pafs  it,'  faid  the  other  fcholar,  «  pro- 
'  vided   you  omit  the  combat  in    the 

<  lifts.' — «  Let  him  have  a  care  of  that,' 
cried  Don  Quixote,  interrupting  him; 
«  that  is  the  bed  part  of  the  plot!' — 

*  But,  Sir,'  quoth  the  batchelor,  «  if 
«  you  would  Have  me  adhere  to  Ari- 
«  ftotle's  rules,  I  muft  leave  out  the 
«  combat."  —  *  Ariftotle,'    replied  the 
knight,  *  was  a  man  of  parts,  I  admit; 
'  but  his  capacity  was  not  unbounded  ; 
'  and,  in  (hort,  his  authority  does  not 
'  extend  over  combats  in  the  lifts,which 

*  are  above  his  rules.      Would   you 
'  fuffer  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  to  pe- 
'  rifli?  or,  how  can  you  clear  her  in- 

*  nocence  ?    Believe  me,  combat  is  the 
'•  moft  honourable  way;  and,  befides, 
'  it  will  furnifli  your  play  with  fuch  a 
'  fplendid    and   interefting    fpectacle, 
'  iKat  all  the  rules  in  the  world  muft 
'  not  ftand  in  competition  with  it.'— 
«  Well,  Sir  Knight,'  replied  the  batche- 
lor,  '  for  your  lake,  and  for  the  ho- 
'  nour  of  chivalry,  I  will  not  leave  out 

*  the  combat;   and,  in  order  to  render 
'  it  the  more  magnificent,  the  whole 
'  court  of  Bohemia  fhall  be  prefent  at 

*  it,  from  the  princes  of  the  blood  to 
'  the  very  footmen.     But  (till  onedif- 
'  ficulty  occurs;    which  is,  that  our 
'  common  theatres  are  not  large  enough 
4  for  fuch  an   exhibition.'  — '  There 
'  muft  be  one  built  on  purpofe,'  an- 
fwered Don  Quixote;  '  and,  in  a  word, 
'  rather  than  leave  out  the  combat,  the 


*  play  had  better  be  acled  in  a  field  or 

*  plain*.'     This  difcoude  held  Don 
Quixote  and  the  fcholars  to  Ilyta, where 
they   refted   till   the   next  day;    a  day 
memorable    among    enchanters,    and 
which  is  marked  down  with  red  letters 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  wife  Alifolan, 
the  faithful   author  of  this  true  bii'- 


tory, 


CHAP.     XL 


OF  WHAT  HAPPENKDBETWEEN  DON 
qUIXOTE  AND  A  COMPANY  OF 
PLAYERS;  AND  HOW  THE  UNFOR- 
TUNATE KNIGHT  WAS  STRUCK 
DUMB  BY  ENCHANTMENT. 

THE  Arabian  author  informs  us, 
that  Don  Qiuxote  and  his  com- 
pany, having  travelled  all  day,  enter- 
taining themfclves  with  various  fub- 
jefts,  at  length  came  in  fight  of  a  tole- 
rably fpacious  manfion,  which,  in  it's 
appearance,  extremely  refembled  an  an- 
cientcaftle.  One  of  the  fcholars,  point- 
ing to  it  with  his  finger,  faid  to  Don 
Qmxote — *  Sir  Knight,  you  fee  that 
'  houfe  there;  we  may  lie  in  it  to- 
'  night,  and  find  good  entertainment. 
'  It  is  an  inn,  called  "  The  Gobljn's 
'*  Caftle;"  becaufe  they  fay  it  was 
'  formerly  a  caftle,  and  haunted/  No 
fooner  had  the  fcholar  fpoken  thefe 
words,  than  Sancho  fwore  bitterly,  by 
the  bowels  of  his  grandmother,  he 
would  never  lodge  there.  'Let  us 
'  take  heed,  Sir!'  cried  he;  *  let  us 
'  take  heed  how  we  go  lie  in  that  caftle 
4  of  goblins;  for  it  ftill  looks  to  me 
'  very  like  one  of  thofe  enchanted  caf- 
'  ties  where  phantoms  and  necroman- 
'  cers  have  fo  often  made  us  bewail 
*  our  fins!  In  (hort,  my  heart  fore- 
'  bodes  no  good;  and,  you  know, 
"  that  when  the  partridge  fings,  it  is  a 
"  fignofrain."  Don  Qujxote,  difre- 
garding  the  apprehenfions  of  his  fqu'ue, 
anfwered  thus—'  I  have  not  forgotten, 
'  Sancho.  whatfoever  we  have  endured 
'  in  fuch  caftles;  but  what  remedy,  my 
'  friend,  would  you  propofe  to  me? 
'  Knights -errant  are  no  iboner  out  of 
'  one  dar.ger  but  they  feek  another; 
'  and  they  muft  be  always  in  areadinefs 
'  to  meet  whatever  comes.  I  will 


From  the  above  ftory,  Mr.  Jephfon  has  apparently  borrowed  the  ground-work  of  his 
tragedy,  entitled,  <  The  Law  of  Lombard)-.'  The  ftory  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Spaniih 
original.— For  further  particulars  concerning  it,  the  reader  is  resetted  to  refer  to  the  Pre- 
face at  the  beginning  of  this  Volume. 

5  therefore 
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*  therefore  draw  near  to  that  caftle,  to 
'  cbferve  what  fort  of  people  inhabit 
'  it;  youmay  all  follow  me  at  your  lei- 
'  fure.'     This  faid,  he  put  on  towards 
the  inn.     It  happened  that  a  company 
of  players  were  there  at  that  time,  re- 
hearfing  a  piece  which  was  to  b. 
formed  the  next  day  at  Alcala.     As 
foon  as  they  beheld  Don  Quixote,  arm- 
ed  cap-a-pie,    and   covered  with    his 
magnificent  buckler,    they  all   fallied 
forth  to  gaze  at  fo  unufual  a  fpecla- 
cle.    The  knight,  obferving  that  they 
thronged  out  in  a  body,  and  that  they 
eyed  him  with  uncommon  attention, 
halted  a  moment  to  remonftrate  ;  and 
then,  turning  brifkly  about,  rode  back 
again   to   his    companions.      Sancho, 
feeing  him  return  upon  a  full  trot,  cried 
out — '  What  is  the  matter,  mafterDon 
Qujxote?    Have  the   goblins    (lung 
you  already  ?'  —  '  O  my  fon  San 
nfwered  the  knight,  '  itwas  not  with- 
out reafon  you  had  an  ill  conceit  of 
that  caftle !    My  enemy  Frifton   the 
enchanter  expects  me  there  to  lo;;d 
me  with  irons,  and  call  me  into  a 
loathfome  dungeon  !    He  intends,  by 
his  mtigick  fpells,  to   ftop  me  here, 
obstructing  thereby  my  intended  com- 
bat with  the  King  of  Cyprus,  that 
he   may  then  fly   about  the  world, 
fpreadintr   di (honourable   reports    of 
me:    but  I  have  received  intelligence 
of  his  defigns  from  friendly  hands  ; 
and,  my  valour  being  nothing  infe- 
rior to  his  art,  I  am   now  going  to 
attempt   ridding   the    world   of  that 
execrable    necromancer.'      By    this 
time,  our  travellers  being  within  inul- 
quet-fhot  of  the  inn,   the  fcholais  foon 
recognized    the  players,    with    wru-m 
they  were   particularly  acquainted  by 
name;  and  the  br.tchelor,  defirous  to 
undeceive  Don  Quixote,  told  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  affair.     The  knight, 
however,    refolutely  .maintained    that 
they  were  enchanters.     '  To  convince 
you/  faid  he,  *  that  I  am  not  mif- 
taken  in  this  matter,  do  you  ob, 
amongft  thofe  foi-.iicrs  who  guard  the 
gate  of  the  cattle,  that   Ian>;e   black: 
figure,   who  holds    a    wand    in    one 
hand,   and  a  bock  in  the  other?' — 
That  is  the  author  to  the  company/ 
eplied  the  bntchelor;  '  and  his  name 
is  Pedro  de  Muya:   the  book  : 
in  his  hand  is   probably  fome  play 
that  he  is  reading  to  the  acto; 
I  know,  better  than  you,  *,vho  he  is, 


'  Mr.  Batchelor/  anfwered  Don  Qujx  - 
otej  «  ;uul   I  tell  you   once   i 

ler  preat  black  man  is  not  Pedro 
de  Moya,  as  you  imagine;  but  it  is 
Friftpn  the  enchanter  Imufclf.     Do 
not  you  fee  thru  he  is  now  making 
circles  with  his  wand,  and  drawing 
magical  characters, an.  1  tint  hemakJs 
ufe  of  his   book  to  conjure  up  the 
devils?   If  you  would   fatisfy  your- 
I    concerning    this   truth,    you 
need  only  go  both  of  you  before,  and 
fay  you  are  my  pages,  and  you  will 
fee  what  will  be  the  event/     The 
fcholars  agreed  to  this  experiment;  and, 
foon  coming  up  to  the   player?,  they 
told   them  all   they   knew   concerning 
Don  Quixote  and  Qu^een  Zenobia;  with, 
the  Ir.tter  of  whom  they  were  all  per- 
fectly well  acquainted,   and    fome  of 
them  to  their  coft.     The  players  fell  a 
laughing,  and  were  very  glad  they  had 
fo  good   an  opportunity  of  diverting 
thcMv.felves.     In  the  mean  while,  Don 
Quixote  drew  near  the  inn;  and,  hav- 
ing fet  the  butt-end  of  his  lance  on  the 
ground,  he  thus  accolted  the  author — 
O  thou  who,   from   the  moment  of 
thy  birth  till  this  inftant,  haft  been 
my  enemy,  and  who  had  never  failed, 
though  to  no  purpofe,  to  favour  all 
the  knights  and  giants  who  have  had 
the  boldnefs  to  try  their  ftrength  with 
me;  tell  me,  wicked  and  perfidious 
necromancer!  why  ilarert  thou,  con- 
trary to  all  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture, fally  forth  upon  the  highways, 
to  commit  the  greatdi  outrages  a- 
gainll  ladies  and  princefles,  who  go 
in  Itarch  of  the  knights  they  love  fo 
tenderly,  attended  by  their  fai'hful 
dwarfs  and  trufty  fquires  ?  Nay,  fo 
fir  ;:rt  thcu  ft  ;in   being  afhanud  at 
doing  what   I  now  fay,  that,    cruel 
and  pagan  as  thou  art,  thou  camelt 
them  off,  to  bury  them  alive  in  d:uk 
and  gloomy  dungeons,    where    the 
light  ferves  only  to  difcover  the  hor- 
rors of  their  ufuatioh !     Set  free!' 
added  he,   feeing  fume  a&reifcs   look 
the  window,   '  ;  .y,  all 

thole  damfels  I  behold,  together  with 
all  the  knights  and  princes,  whom 
you  keep  clofe  immerfed  in  pitilefs 
prifonsj  and,  at  the  fame  time,  yield 
up  lo  me  all  the  trcafutes  you  have 
moft  injuriously  ftolen !  If  not,  I 
>«_•  peerlefs  beauty  of  Qijeen 
Zenobiri,  whofe  prefencc  renders  me 
invincible,  I  will  this  moment  take 


Platr  III. 
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*  away  that  life  you  ought  long  fince 
«  to  have  forfeited.'      As  he  uttered 
thefe  words,  he  fpurred  Rozinante  from 
fide  to  fide,  and  made  him  curvet   fo 
aukwardly,  that  it  was  no  fmall  di- 
verfion  to  the  players;    a   people  na- 
turally given  to  raillery,  and  accuftomed 
to  make   fport  with  others.     Sancho, 
who   thought    his    mailer's    harangue 
moft  curioufly  contrived  to  terrify  the 
players,  feeing  them  laugh  as  if  they 
would  burft  themfelves,  was  prodigi- 
oufly  offended;  and  faid  to  them,  very 
fternly — {  Haughty    and  unmannerly 
'  players!    deliver  up  to  us   inftantly 

*  thole   princes,  thole  infantas,  thofe 

*  knights,  and  thofe  horfes,  you  hold 
'  enchanted,  and  which  my  mafter  re- 

*  quires  of  you  !  Difpatch,  I  pray  you, 
'  for  we  want  toxome  in  there;  orelfe 
'  fend  my  lady  the  queen  and  me  fome 
4  lunches  of  bread,  for  our  guts  begin 

*  to  grumble  furioufly.'     The  author 
now,  drawing  near  Don  Qujxote,  thus 
addrefTed    him — *  Sir    Knight-errant, 

*  your  pages  have  acquainted  me  with 
'  your  valour  and  your  ftrength,  which 
'  are  fuch  as  this  caftle  cannot  refift : 

*  all  thefe  knights  and  princes,  there- 
4  fore,   who  have  dwelt  here  with  me 
4  thefe    fix    hundred  years,    do  yield 
'  themfelves  overcome  by  you;  and  we 

*  are  ready  to  do  you  homage.  Alight, 
'  then}  from  your  beautiful  horfe;  lay 
4  afide  your  lance,  and  that  peerlefs 
4  buckler;  anddifarrayyourfelf  of  your 
'  rich  armour,  that  you  may  be  more 
4  at  eafe.     Though  I  am  a  Pagan,  as 
4  my  hullp  and  my  tawny  complexion 

*  fufHciently  indicate,  yet  I  am  a  man 
4  of  honour;  enter  then,  fecurely,  into 

*  this   ftately  caftle,   accompanied  by 
'  the   $ueen  Zenobia,    alias  Barbara 
4  the  Tnpewoman,  and  we  will  all  fup 
<  merrily  together.' — c  O  thou  traiter- 
4  ous   necromancer!'    anfwered    Don 
Quixote,  *  hope  not  ever  to  deceive  me 
4  by  your  fallacious  courtefies,  and  to 
4  draw  me  into  that  deep  pitfal  which 
4  is  at  the  entrance  of  your  caftle;  I 
4  know  you  too  well  to  fuffer  myfelf  to 
4  be  furprized  by  your  artifices.' — '  No 
4  doubt  of  that,   by  my  troth!1  quoth 
Sancho;   ••  they  that  fell  onions,  muft 
"  needs  know  the  fmell  of  a  leek." 
'  We  were  not  born  for  nothing  in  the 
4  wife   village   of  Argamafilla;    and, 
4  God  be   praifed !     we    can   tell  that 
4  four  and    five    makes    nine.'      As 
theft  wards  were  fpoken,  Don  Quixote, 


pointing  his  lance  downwards,    fpur- 
red Rozinante  forwards  upon  the  au- 
thor to  run  him  through;  but  he  ftep- 
ping    afide    dexti'oufly,     avoided   the 
ftroke;  and,  laying  hold  of  the  knight's 
foot,  threw  him  over  the  other  fide  of 
his  horfe.  A*  the  fame  inftant  the  play- 
ers turning  upon  him,  feized  his  lance 
and  buckler,  and  carried  him  by  force 
into  the  inn,  where  they  laid  him  on 
the  ground,  and  preflcd   upon   him  fo 
clofely,  that  he  was  unable  to  ftir.  The 
author   then  giving  him  three  ftrokes 
with   his  wand  on  the   (houlder,  pro- 
nounced     thefe     words  :— *  Lovelefs 
Knight1.  I  enchant  you    for    three 
hundred  years;  and,  by  the  power  of 
ray  dreadful  art,  I  ftrike  you  dumb, 
yet  without  impairing  your  reafonj 
becaufe  I  will  that  you  be  fenfible  of 
your  misfortune,    without  enjoying 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  complaint.    Thus 
it  is  I  treat  all  thofe  knights  who  are 
fo  ra(h  as  to  encounter  me.'     Don 
Quixote  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
and   let  them    fall  again    forrowfully, 
without  attempting  to  utter  a  word,  fo 
fully  was  he  perfuacled  of  the  efficacy 
of  Frifton's  enchantment. 

The  author  having  ordered  four 
giants,  to  wit,  four  fervants  belonging 
to  the  company,  to  keep  the  knight  in 
the  famepoftuie,  wenthimfelf  in  fearch 
of  Sancho,  who  was  feared  out  of  his 
wits  at  the  ufage  his  mafter  had  met 
with. '  Are  you  there,  then,  you  knavifh 

*  fcoundrel  fquire!'  cried  the  author; 
4  I  have  caught  you  now,  and  you  (hall 

*  pay  me  all  you  owe,  as  well  for  laft 

*  year  as  for  this.1 — c  Good  mafter  en- 
4  chanter,'  cried  Sancho,    *  I  beg  your 

*  pardon,  if  I  ever  wiflied  you  all  the 

*  harm   you   have  done  us,  and  I  do 

*  allow  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour, 
4  though  you  are  as  much  a  Pagan  as 
'  Judas/ — '  I  am  glad,'  anfwered  the 
author, 4  that  chance  led  your  mafter  and 
4  you  hither;   for  I  give  3  fupper  to 
4  night  to  fome  enchanters  my  f"i  lends, 

*  who  feed  on  man's  fleih:    ye  could 

*  r.sver  have  come  at  a  better  time;  and 
4  particularly  thou,  Sancho,  who  art  as 
'  grofs  and  fat  as  a   Benedicline.1— 

*  Alas!  good  mafter  FriflcinP  blubber- 
ed Sancho,  falling  down  upon  his  knees 
before  the  author,  *  1  befeech  you,  by 
4  the  fores  of  holy  St.  Lazarus,  whofe 
4  foul  God  keep  in  glory,  have  pity! 
4  have  pity  upon  me!' — *  Rife,  friend,* 
replied  the  author,  *  and  loic  no  time  in 
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praying;  to  me;  tears  and  prayers  do 
not  move  enchanters  :  you  (hall  be 
eaten  to  the  very  bones! '—'  Mercy  on 
us!'  roared  Sancho,  '  what  have  we 
brought  ourfelves  into! — Pray,  good 
Mr.  Enchanter,  give  meleave  at  leaft, 
before  I  die,  to  go  and  take  leave  of 
Mary  Gutierrez,  my  wife}  for  I  can 
affure  you  fhe  is  fo  ill-natured,  that 
(hould  I  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  eaten 
without  bidding  her  farewel,  fhe 
would  never  look  upon  me  with  a 
good  eye  again.' — 'You  are  very  cun- 
ning truly,  Sancho,'  quoth  the  au- 
horj  '  if  you  were  once  gone,  I  fuppofe 
you  would  not  be  fuch  a  fool  as  to 
come  again.' — '  Pray  excufe  me,  Mr. 
Friflcin,'  faid  Sancho,  '  St.  Anthony 
(hall  be  bound  for  me  that  I  will  come 
again  upon  the  day  appointed;  and 
if  I  fail  of  my  word,  I  pray  to  St. 
Barbara,  the  guardian  againft  thunder 
and  lightning,  that  this  cap  may  fill 
me  at  the  hour  of  my  death!' — '  No, 
no/  anfwered  the  author,  *  this  mat-, 
ter  will  admit  of  no  delay.'  Then 
aifing  his  voice,  he  cried — *  Here, 
fomebody  bring  me  hither  that  great 
three-pointed  fpit  I  ufe  to  roaft  fat 
men  upon,  and  let  this  peafant  be 
roafted  out  of  hand!'  Sancho  fancy- 
ing himfelf  upon  the  fpit  already,  and 
feeing  Barbara  laughing  with  fome  of 
the  players,  whined  out  to  her,  with  a 
tone  inexprem'bly  dolorous — *  Oh!  lady 

*  of  Segovia,  you  fee  here  your  trufty 

*  dwarf,  poor  Sancho,  in  grievous  tri- 

*  bulation!    Be  pleafed,  moll  impotent 
«  queen!  to  entreat  mafter  Enchanter  to 
«  countermand  the  three-poin'ted  fpitl' 
Barbara  then  applying  herlelf  to  the  au- 
thor, faid,  frr.iling — '  Mafter  Pedro  de 
'  Moya,   fovereign    conftable   of  this 
'  palace,  fpare  Sancho  this  time,  I  be- 

<  feech  you,  and  he  will   never  come 
«  again.' — '  Beautiful  princefs,'  replied 
the  author;  '  chafte  Queen  of  the  Ta- 

<  vern    Street    in    Alcala;     I    cannot 
«  fpare  you  this  peafant,  or  forbear  put- 
'  ting  him  upon  the  fpit,  unlefs  he  will 

*  turn  Mahometan.1 — '  Gad  take  me,' 
quoth    Sancho,    with    much    comfoit, 
«  why  did  you  not  fay  fo  at  firft,  with- 
'  out  beating  the  bu(h  fo  long?  If  there 
'  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  Maho- 
«  metan,  the  great  fpit  and  I  (hall  keep 
'  far  enough  afunder!   I  had  rather  be 
«  a    Mahometan    than    be    roafted.'— 
'  Then   from  this  time  forward,'  faid 
the  author,  '  you  (hall  follow  the  Alco- 


c  ran.' — *  I  will,'  quoth  Sancho ;  «  if 
'  he  pleafes  I  will  follow  him  to  the 
«  Indies,  provided  Dapple  can  cany 
'  me  fo  far.' — '  Friend,'  faid  the  au- 
thor, '  I  perceive  you  do  not  underftand 
'  me;  what  I  piopo^is,  to  embrace  a 
«  new  religion,  and  believe  in  Maho- 

•  met.' — 'Well,'  anfwered  the  fquirc, 
'  if  you  pleafe,  I  will  bdievt:  in  all  the 
«  Mahomets   betwixt  this  and  Jerufa- 
'  lem:in  (hort,  I  will  believe  all  on rl-Ioly 
'  Mother  the  Church  will  allow  me  to 
'  believe,  for  which  I  would  lay  down 

•  a  thoufand   lives.1 — «  If  fo,'  replied 
the  author,  '  you   need  but  to  be  cir- 
'  cumcifed,    and  you  will   be  as  per- 
'  feel  a  Moor  as  I  am.     Now  with  a 

'  (harpknifel  muftcutoff '  'Ono, 

'  good  Air.  Enchanter,'  cr.ie.d  Sancho, 

*  pray  do  not  cut  any  thing  off,  if  you 
'  pieafe;  for  all  my  goods  are  in  com- 
'  mon  with  Mary  Gutierrez;  and    flie 
'  has  taken  fo  exacl  an  account  of  them, 
'  (lie  will  immediately  mifs  it,  if  there 
1  want's  but  a  farthing's- worth.    But 
'  there  is   my  cap;  you   may  cut  and 
«  round  that   as  (hall  beft  pleafe  Mr. 
'   Alcoran.'     Though  the  author  pof- 
feffed  as  much  fteady  gravity  of  coun- 
tenance as  moft  of  his  nation,  he  could 
not  refrain  fmiling  at  the  fimplicity  of 
Sancho;  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand 
— «  Come  then,  Signor  Mooj.'faid  he, 

prepare  yourfelf  to  depart  for  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  for  I  muft  fend  you 
thither  veryfoon.' — 'Hold  a  little, 
Mr.  Enchanter,'  replied  Sancho;  '  I 
muft  firft  take  one  turn  into  the  coun- 
try, that  I  may  give  orders  about  a 
couple  of  oxen  1  have  at  home:  be- 
fides,  I  have  fix  (heep,  two  goats, 
eight  hens  and  a  cock;  and  you  know 
a  man  cannot  leave  all  thei'e  at  fixes 
and  (evens.  Befides,  when  my  wife 
underftamls  that  I  ;mi  turned  Ma- 
hometan, perhaps  (he  tnav  have  a 
mind  to  be  a  Mahornetanefs.  Who 
can  tell?  If  ib,  we  muft  circur. 
h^r  tr  ngur j  niid,  hy  my  ti  oth,  we  need 
not  be  (paring  of  the  ftuflT,  f(  r  t!:ue 
will  be  more  than  enough  left,  I  v 
rant  it!' 

All  this  while  D<m  Q^iixote  lay  in 
the  pofture  before  mentioned,  bitterly 
reflecting  on  his  enchnntincnt.  The 
fageFrifton  having  now  quitted  Sancho, 
went  again  into  the  inn  to  a  new  fccne. 
lit-  drew  near  therefore  to  Don  Quixote, 
and  accoftcd  him  as  follows — {  It  is 

*  well:  you  are,  at  length,  Sir  L< 

•  Knight, 
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Knight,  Fallen  into  my  hands;  and 
you  (hall  now  increafe  the  number  of 
thofe  I  detain  enchanted,  and  loaded 
with  irons  in  damp  and  dreary  dun- 
geons. Yet  fliall  there  arrive  a  time 
when  you  will  come  forth:  but  ere 
you  come  forth,  your  beard  (hall  be 
twelve  ells  long,  and  the  nails  of  your 
fingers  and  toes  mail  be  bigger  than 
an  elephant's  trunk.  Butbeforeyou 
are  (hut  up  in  the  difmal  dungeon  I 
have  appointed  you,  I  reftore  to  you 
your  fpeech  for  one  moment:  I  will 
hear  you  (peak  once  more,  that  my 
ears  may  be  gratified  with  your  la- 
mentations ;  for  the  fuffeiings  and 
the  lamentations  of  knights  errant 
are  thegreateft  delight  of  enchanters.' 
When  he  had  fo  faid,  he  touched  the 
unfortunate  knight  of  La  Mancha  with 
his  wand,  who  immediately  addrefled 
him  in  thefe  wards.—'  O  treacherous 
necromancer!  who  haft  overcome  me 
by  fraud}  in  vain  doft  thou  difplay 
this  terrifying  picture  of  the  pains  to 
which  thy  cruelty  has  deftined  me! 
Knights-errant,  true  and  "conftant, 
know  how  to  endure,  unmoved,  the 
uttermoft  torments;  and  nothing  can 
terrify  them.  Thou  mayeft  therefore 
at  thy  will  ftrike  me  dumb,  and  re- 
ftore me  to  my  fpeech,  and  vent  all  thy 
malice  upon  me;  but  know  thou  (halt 
never  have  the  power  to  make  me 
afraid!  At  worft,  I  (hall  be  difcharg- 
ed  after  three  hundred  years  enchant- 
ment: nay,  perhaps,  my  enchant- 
ment may  be  fooner  at  an  end ;  for 
the  wife  Alquife,  my  protector,  will 
not  be  long  before  he  relieves  me;  and 
I  very  well  know  that  a  Grecian 
prince  is  to  fet  out,  one  night,  from 
Conftantinople,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
fage  his  friend,  and  to  gain  immortal 
glory,  by  expofinghimlelf  to  all  dan- 
gers. When  he  has  run  through  all 
the  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  the 
univerfe,  he  (hall  come  and  befiege 
this  ftrong  caftle;  he  mail  deftroy  the 
giants  that  guard  the  draw-bridge,  he 
mail  flay  the  two  griffins  that  are  at 
the  firft  gate,  and  (hall  then  enter  the 
firft  court  without  oppofition,  where 
feeing  nobody,  he  mail  lie  down  on  the 
ground  to  reft  him  a  while;  but  (hall 
foon  hear  a  dreadful  voice,  which 
(hall  fay  to  him—"  Arife,  Grecian 
'  prince,  who  to  thy  ill  fortune  haft 
'  entered  this  caftle!"  Then,  when 
he  leaft  thinks  of  it,  he  {hail  tee  a 


dreadful  dragon  coming  towards  him, 
whofe  very  looks  are  venomous,  and 
whofe  hideous  throat  mail  belch  forth 
rivers  of  fire.  Yet  ftiall  the  undaunt- 
ed prince  attack  him,  and  combating 
with  courage  anfwerable  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the, danger,  he  (hall  kill  the 
monfter,  and  defeat  all  enchantments 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  fage  his  friend. 
Then  mall  he  enter  the  fecond  court 
in  victorious  manner,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed onward  into  a  garden  filled  with 
fweet  flowers  and  odoriferous  trees, 
watered  by  a  thoufand  pleafant 
ftreams;  where  he  mall  have  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  hearing  the  harmonious 
birds  celebrate  his  conqueft.  In  the 
midft  of  the  garden  he  mall  obferve 
a  nymph,  exquifitely  beautiful,  and 
clad  in  a  long  robe  embroidered  with 
diamonds,  emeralds,  topazes,  and  ru- 
bies. This  charming  nymph,  having 
received  him  with  a  fmiling  coun- 
tenance, lhall  with  one  hand  deliver 
to  him  a  bunch  of  golden  keys,  and 
with  the  other  mail  place  on  his  head 
a  garland  of  amaranths  and  jafmins. 
Theprince,  then,  mail  with  thegolden 
keys  unlock  all  the  prifons  and  dun- 
geons, and  ftiall  knock  off  all  the  irons 
of  theilluftrious  prisoners;  and,  direct- 
ing his  difcourfe  to  me,  (hall  requeft 
me  to  dub  him  a  knight-errant  with 
njy  own  hands,  and  to  granthim  leave 
to  become  my  infeparable  companion 
in  all  my  undertakings.  Gratitude, 
and  the  refpeft  I  fliall  entertain  for  a 
prince  of  fuch  prowefs,  obliging  me 
to  grant  all  he  can  demand,  we  (hall 
both  range  the  world  for  an  infinite 
number  of  years,  and  (hall  finifli  all 
the  adventures  we  (hall  meet  with!" 


CHAP.     XII. 

CONTAINING  A  CONTINUATION  OF 
WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  DON 
QUIXOTE  AND  THE  PLAYERS. 


E  players  were  ftruck  with  Don 
X  Qujxote's  extraordinary  madnefs  j 
and  this  laft  effufion  of  his  extrava- 
gance perfectly  amazed  them.  Whilft 
they  talked  of  it,  Sancho  returned  from. 
the  ftable,  where  he  had  been  putting  in 
Rozinante,Dapple,  and  Barbara's  mule. 
As  i'oon  as  he  came  in,  he  drew  near 
his  mafter,  and  faid  to  him  —  *  Go  to, 
*  Lovelefs  Knight!  here  we  are,  by  the 
?  «  •  grace, 
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*  grace  of  God!'—*  My  fon  Sancho,' 
sfked  Don  Quixote,  in  a  forrowful  ac- 
cent, '  has  our  common  enemy  done 

*  thee  no  harm?' — '  No,  Sir,'  replied 
the  fquire;  '  but,  by  my  faith!  if  I  had 

riot  had  the  wit  to  turn  Moor  imme- 
diately, I  had  by  this  time  been  fairly 
turningupon  afpit  thathasonly  three 
points;  for  Mr.  Enchanter  defigned 
to  have  roafted  me  to  night  to  treat 
his  friends.' — «   What  do  I    hear?' 
ried  the  knight.     *  Is  it  poflible  you 
are  turned  Mahometan  ?  Whnt  mean 
you,  wretch?   Can  you  be  guilty  of 
fuch   bafenefs  ?' — {  Ho,    ho,    Sir!' 
quoth  Sancho;  *  what,  I  hact  better  have 
fufFered  myfelf  toberoafted,  111  war- 
rant you  \  Yes,  faith,  I  turned  Moor; 
and  I  would  fo^ner  have  turned  her- 
mit, had  he  defued  it,  though  it  were 
in  the  face  of  the  Sacriftan  of  Tobofo: 
when  a  man  is   once  in   the  grave, 
he  can  neither  be  Chriftian  nor  Moor. 
But  let  us  talk  no  more  of  that.  Sir; 
if  we  can  make  our  eicape  from  this 
place,    God    knows    my   meaning!' 
Don  Quixote  was  fo  deeply  concerned 
at  this  apoftacy  of  his  fquire,  that  it 
afflicted  him  r.o  lefs  than  his  own  en- 
chantment:  but  his  forrow  was  pre- 
fently  turned  into  joy;  for  the  author, 
changing  countenance  all  on  a  fudden, 
laid  to  him     fmiling — '  Thus  far  all  is 
good:   noble  Den  Quixote,  it  is  now 
time  to  undeceive  you  !  Know,  then, 
that  I  am  not  the  enchanter  Fvifton, 
as  you  imagine.     On  thecontiary,  I 
am    the    fage    Alquife,    your    great 
friend;  and  I  have  done  this  to  prove 
your  conftancy,  and  the   confidence 
you  repoie  in   me.     I  -am  now  fatis- 
fied;  let  us  embrace,   I  befcech  you; 
and   affure  yourfelf,    lhat    you   fiiall 
never  implore  my  afnftance  in  vain:1 
This  faid,  he  caufed  ihe  fervants  who 
held  down  Don  Quixote  to  withdraw; 
nnd  the  knight,  finding  himfelf  at   li- 
fcerty,  and  never  doubting  but  that  the 
author  was  in  reality  the  hige  Alquife, 
arofe,  and  went  to  embrace  him.     He 
then  embraced  all  the  players  in  tl  fir 
turns,  looking  upon   them  as  fo  many 
princes  protected  by  the  f'-'ge  his  f  iend. 
The   actrefles,    feeing  .the    rklicolous 
figure  the  knight  made,  had  enough  to 
do   to  forbear   laughing    in    his    face; 
however,    they    rtltramed    themfelvcs, 
which  was  no  (mall  mattei  amongthem : 
and,  when   they  had   nu.le  their  obei- 
fances,  with  all  tae  tokens  of  profound 


refpcct  they  could  counterfeit, 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  reit,   faid— 
'  Great  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  North- 

*  ftar  of  gallantry,  you  fee  here  feveral 

*  princcflcs  who  defire  your  protection ! 

*  If  it  happen  that  any  fcoundrel  giants 
'  fleal  us  away  fome  time  or  other,  and 

*  only  defign  to  keep  us  enchanted  as 
'  if  we  were   made  of  wood,  we  be- 

*  feech  you  to  come  to  our  affiftance, 
'  and  not  fuffer  us  to  fpend  our  youth 

*  to  fo  little  purpofe!' — «  Beautiful  in- 
'  fantas,'  replied  Don  Quixote,  very 
gracioufly,  *  it  is  needlels  to  make  me 

*  that  requeft;  fo  long  as  you  are  friends 
f  to  the  wife  Alquife,  you  need   fear 

*  nothing :  but,  laying  afide  his  mighty 
'  power,  did  the  whole  univerfe  con- 
'  fpire  againft  your  beauty ;  fhould  all 
'  the  magicians    ever  F,gypt    brought 
'  forth,    come   hither  to  hurt  you;   I 

*  would  defy  them  to  touch  a  hair  of 
e  your  heads!' — '  Valorous  Don  Quix- 
'  ote!'    faid  the  author,    '  thefe  prin- 
'  ceffes  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  j 

*  but,  \intil  fome  giant  fliall  give  you 
'  an   opportunity  of   employing  your 
«  valour  in  their  behalf,  think  of  no- 
'  thing  but  taking  your  eafe,  and  fo- 
'  lacing  yourfelf  in  this  caftle  with  the 

*  great  Queen  Zenobia;  whofe  arrival, 
'  I  am  fure,  is  a  private  fatisfaction  to- 

*  fome  of    the   princes  here    preient. 
'  Were  not  you  in  hafte  to  be  at  Ma- 
'  drid,  we  would  delire  you  to  ftay  a 

*  few  days  with  us;  but  I  am  too  much 
'  concerned  for  your  honour,  to  defire 
'  to  flop  yoa.     I  know  that  you  have 
'  no  time  to  fpare;  and  therefore  you 

*  may  profecute  your  journey  to-mor- 
'  row:  in  the  mean  while,  let  us  all  go 
'  and  fit  down  to  table;  and,  after  fup- 
(  per,  I  will  divert  you  with  a  play;  tor 
'  I  have  brought  a  company  of  players 

*  hither  on  purpofe.'      Thus   faying, 
he  took  the  knight  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him    into  a  great  room,    where    they 
found  a  good  fopper provided  for  them. 
Don  Quixote  wa9   fo  rejoiced  to  find 
himfelf  in  the  company  ot   his  friend 
the  fage  Alquife,  that  it   appeared  in 
his   countenance;  and    Sancho'i   heart 
was    fo  full  of  fatisfa&ion,    that   he 
could  not  contain  himfclf;  but  faid  to  the 
author — «  By  my  troth,  maftcr  Skiff, 

I  iiin  glad  to  fee  you,  once  in  my  life, 
face  to  face;  for  I  never  faw  you  be- 
fore but  in  a  dream-,  and,  to  fay  the 
truth,  when  my  matter  Don  Quixote, 
in  our  rambles,  talked  fo  much  of 
*  you, 
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*  you,    St.   Thomas   knows   what  I 
«  thought.    But,  pray,  Mr.  Skiff,  fince 

*  all  things  are  poffible  to  magick,  I 
'  befeech  you  to  make  me  a  Chriftian 
c  again,  for  I  have  been  confidering  I 
'  am  not  at  all  fit  to  be  a  Moor.'— 
«  And,  pray,  why  not,  Sancho  ?'  quoth 
the  author.    «  Becaufe,'  faid  the  fquire, 
«  I  love  wine  and  bacon  as  I  love  my 
'  life;  and  thefe  two  things  are  forbid 

*  among  the  Moors  more  ftri&ly  than 
«  any  fin/ — *  The  thing  is  not  to  be 
'  eafily  done,' replied  the  author;  *  but 
«  I  ihall  make  a  fhift  to  compafs  it, 
'  provided  you  will  be  three  days  with- 
'  out  eating  or  drinking.     I  am  fure, 

*  if  you  perform  that  fmall  penance, 

*  you  will  become  a  Chriftian  again,  and 
«  it  will  never  appear  in  the  leaft  that 

*  you  were  a  Moor.' — *  That  penance/ 
quoth  Sancho,  «  were  very  proper  for 
'  my  mailer  Don  Quixote,  who  does 
'  not  mind  eating  or  drinking.     But  I 

*  am  of  another  constitution  j  for  if  I 
'  am,  I  will  not  fay   three  days,  but 
4  three  hours,  without  eating  or  drink - 
«  ing,  I   can   hear  my  guts  ling   the 
«  Black  Pfalm.' — '  How  (hall  we  con  - 
'  trive,    then,1    faid   the  author,    *  to 
«  unmahometanizeyou?' — '  Howl'an- 
fwcred  Sancho  j  'why,  is  there  but  one 
'  medicine  in  phyfick?  You  may  com- 
'  mand  me,  for  inftance,    to  lie  only 

*  upononefide;  or  not  to  drink  but  with 
'  the  left-hand}  and  I  promife,  before 

*  God,  and  on  my  confcience,  to  obey 

*  your  commands!'     Whilft  they  were 
thus  talking,  Don  Quixote,    Barbara, 
and  the  fcholars,  flood  round  about  the 
table;  but  before  they  fat  down,  one  of 
the  fcholars  faid  grace  aloud.    The  au- 
thor perceiving  that  Sancho,  who  flood 
behind,  had  not  taken  off  his  capduring 
the    prayer,    faid    to   the    company — 

Pray,  gentlemen,  obferve  what  it  is 
to  be  a  Moor:  whilfl  we  flood  with 
our  hats  in  our  hands,  that  irreli- 
gious Sancho  kept  his  cap  on  his 
head.1 — { It  is  true,  gentlemen,'  quoth 
Sancho;  *  and  I  am  not  afhamed  to 
own  it;  for  I  do  not  take  off  my  c  .p, 
or  fay  grace,  till  I  am  to  eat  myfelf: 
but  when  others  eat,  I  think  I  am 
no  ways  concerned;  "every  man  for 
himfeif,  and  God  for  us  all."  The 
players  laughed  heartily;  and  mfifted 
upon  it  that  Sancho,  as  muci  Moor  as 
he  was,  fhould  fit  down  to  table  with 
them;  and,  being  well  taken  care  ef, 
he  made  the  bed  fportat  fupuer. 


The  players,  both  men  and  women, 
having  eaten  and  drank  as  it  were  for  a 
wager,  made  ready  to  rehearfe  the  play 
in  the  hall,  which  they  were  to  act  the 
next  day  at  Alcala.    They  lighted  fome 
candles  that  were  ftuck  in  little  wooden 
candlefticks,  and  drew  a  line  on  the 
floor,  to  divide  the  flage  from  the  au- 
dience. Don  Quixote,  Barbara,  Sancho, 
and  the  fcholars,  and  fome  others  that 
were  in  the  inn,  took  their  places  to 
hear  the  rehearfal,  which  foon  began. 
A  prince  of  Cordova  appeared  firft, 
accompanied  by  his  confidante,  to  whom 
he  faid — «  Yes,  my  dear  Henriquez  I 
it  is  refolved:  a  difdained  lover  be- 
comes an  implacable  enemy.     I  will 
be  revenged  of  the  Queen  of  Leon! 
The  king  her   hufband,  whom  you 
know  I  govern,  is  already  prepofTef- 
fed   again  ft  her,   and  contrives   her 
death ! '  The  Pri  nee  of  Cordova  would 
have  proceeded;  but  feeing  the  queen, 
appear,  he  withdrew.     That  princefs 
flepped  forward  alone,  with  an  handker- 
chief in  her  hand;  and,  after  wiping  her 
eyes,    which  feemed  bathed  in  tears, 
and  flapping  a  few  paces  forward  in, 
filence,   (he  faid—'  Perfidious  Prince 
of  Cordova,  who,  not  able  to  cor- 
rupt my  virtue  with  your  love,  doft 
contrive  to  blacken  it  by  your  arti- 
fices! can  you,  without  remorfe,  ac- 
cufe  my  innocence?  Alas,  it  is  not 
death  i  fear!  it  is  the  dread  of  dying 
difhonoured!  Great  God,  who  feeft 
thefecrets  of  my  foul,  compaflionate 
my  forrows!   And   will   you,   then, 
permit  falihood  to  triumph  over  vir- 
tue?'   The  a&refs,  entering  into  her 
part  with  great  energy,  touched  to  the 
quick  the   fufceptible  Knight  of  La 
Mancha.     He  flatted  up  abruptly  from 
his  feat,  drew  his  fword,  and  foaming 
with  fury,  cried  out^-'  The  Prince  of 
Cordova  is  a  traitor,  a  villain,  and 
a  flanderer!  and  as  fuch  I  here  chal- 
lenge him  to  fingle  combat:  and  I 
will  foon,  with  the  fole  edge  of  my 
keen    fword,  caufe  him  to  confeis, 
that  the  Queen   of  Leon   is  not  lefs 
chafle  than  the  Princefs  Zenobia  her- 
felf!'     The  players,  who  were   not 
provided  for  this  adventure,  buril  out 
a  laughing;  but  the  knight  going  on 
with  his   challenge   to  the  Prince  of 
Cordova,  the  player  who  reprefented 
him  drew  his  fword;  and,  ftepping  up 
to  Don  Qmxote,   faid — *  There  is  no 
*  need,  Sir  Knight,  of  fo  much  noife 
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for  fo  fmall  a  matter:  and  fince  you 
will    efpoufe    the    queen's    quarrel, 
whofe  cnaftity  you  are  not  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  as  I  am,  I  confent  to 
fight  you;  not  here,  but  in  the  Great 
Square  of  Madrid,  before  the  king 
and  all  the  court  P     As  he  was  thus 
fpeaking,  he  efpied  a  mule's  crupper, 
which  hung  to  the  cieling  of  the  room ; 
this  he  took  down,  and,  tendering  it 
to  Don  Quixote,    went  on,    faying — 
There,  Sir  Knight,  fincel  have  nei- 
ther glove  nor  gauntlet  to  give  you 
as  a  gage,  take  one  of  my  garters, 
which  may  ferve  in   the  ftead;  and 
remember  the  combat  fliall  be  twenty 
days  hence/     All  the  company  fell 
a  laughing  at  the  player's  contrivance; 
xvhich  fo  highly  oftended  Don  Quixote, 
that  he  faid— «  Really,  gentlemen,   I 

*  wonder  that  fuch  wife  and  courageous 

•  princes  fhould  laugh  to  fee  a  traitor 

*  accept  my  challenge:  you  ought  ra- 

*  ther  to  weep  with  the  queen,  who 
'  has  fo  much   caufe  to  be  troubled} 

*  but  who  ought  now  to  take  comfort, 

•  fmce  (he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
«  meet  with  me."   Then  turning  to  his 
fquire,  and  giving  him  the  crupper,  he 
faicl — *  Here,   Saucho,   keep  this  gage 

•  fafe/ — *  By  my  faith!'  cried  Sancho, 

*  the   crupper  is   none  of   the   worft; 
4  I'll  e'en  make  it  faft  to  my  afs's  pan- 

•  nel,  where  it  (hall  (lay  till  we  can 

*  find  out  the  owner.' — '  Fool!'  quoth 
Don  Quixote,  *  to  call  that  a  crupper!' 
. — «  What  the  devil  is  it,  then,'    re- 
plied  Sancho,  '  if  it  is    not  a  mule's 
«  crupper?' — '  It  is  the  Prince  of  Cor- 
'  dova's  garter/  anfwered  the  knight. 

*  Why,  fure,  you  will  make  me  re- 
«  nounce  Antichrift!'  faid  the  fquire. 
«  One  would  think  I  had  never  lecn  a 
'  crupper.    Look  ye,  Sir,  I  havehand- 

*  led  more  cruppers  than  there  areftars 
«  in    Limbo!'—'   Here,    blockhead!' 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  '  fee  whether  ever 
'  there  was  a   richer  garter!     Obferve 
'  thofe  golden  fringes;  and  mark  how 
'   a  diamond,  or  a  ruby,  or  an  emerald 

•  of  ineftimable  value,  terminates  every 
t  thread.'  —  '  Then    I    am    certainly 
«  drunk/  faid  Sancho;   '  for  let  me  be 

•  hanged,    if  I   fee  any    of  the    gold 

*  fringes    >'ou  ta"t  °*>   but  only  little 
«  packthreads  knotted  at  the  ends!    In 

•  ftrort,  it  is  poffible  ihis  may  be  a  gar- 

•  tei  in  the  other  world,  for  the  devil  is 
«  a  lad  rcguej  but,  in  this,  I  do  affirm 

•  it  i*  a  crupper/—'  Friend  bancho/ 


quoth  the  author,  « do  you  banter  ut 
in   calling  this   a    crupper?    I   can 
aflure  you  it  is  a  garter  of  great  va- 
lue/— '  Nay,  if  you  have  any  hand  in 
it,  Mr.  Skiff/  cried  Sancho,  «  I  fay 
no  more  to  it;  for  you  gentlemen  en- 
chanters will  turn  white  black;  and, 
if  you  have  it  in  your  head,  thismuft 
needs  be  a  garter,  though  it  fmells  fo 
(trongof  a  crupper/ 
Whilft  they  were  in  this  pleafant  con  - 
teft,  not  unlike  that  about  the  helmet  of 
Mambrino,  a  mule-driver  coming  in- 
to the  room,  and  feeing  the  crupper  in 
Sancho's  hand,  faid — '  Coufin,  pr'y- 
thee   leave   the    crupper  where  you 
found  itj  I  did  not  buy  it  for  your 
diverfion/ — '  Gentlemen/  cried  San- 
cho,  '  do  not  you  hear  what  this  honelt 
man  fays  ?  I  am  fure  I  did  not  bid  him 
fay  fo.     Then   it  is  a  crupper,   by 
Jove!  I  am  glad  of  it.     You  may  fee 
by  this,  that  enchanters  and  knights- 
errant  are  no  fuch  conjurors  as  they 
take  themfelves  to  be/   Thus  faying, 
he  gave  the  crupper  to  the  mule-driv- 
er ;  but  Don  Qujxote,  having  no  mind 
to  part  with  it,  went  up  to  him,  and 
ihatching  it  away  rudely,  faid — '  It  is 
*  likely,  clown,  fuch  a  rich  garter  was 
'  made  for  you,   then  ?'     The  mule- 
driver,  who  did  not  underftand  jefting, 
and  was  much  ftronger  than  Don  Qtnx- 
ote,  laid  hold  of  his  arm,  and  giving 
him  a  thruft  in  the  ftomach,  threw  him 
over;  then  jumping  upon  him,  he  foon 
forced  the  crupper  out  of  his  hands. 
The  fquire,  feeing  his  matter  fall,  ran 
to  his  affi  (lance,  and  greeted  the  mule- 
driver  with  two  furious  fifty-cuffs,  out 
of  which  took  him  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  the  other  on  the  right-ear. 
The  mule-driver    was    ftunntd   for  a 
while,  but  foon  revenged  himfelfjforhe 
laid  on  three  or  four  (mart  ftrokes  with 
the  crupper  acrofs  the  chapsof  the  fquire  j 
after  which   he  went  out  of  the  room, 
becaufe  the  players  and    the  fcholars 
threatened  to  fecond  Sancho,  if  he  did 
not  give  over.     Sancho  feigned  great 
eagernefs  to  follow  him,  crying  aloud 
to  the  fcholnrs,  who  held  his  hands- 
Ay,  ay '.that's  right!  pray  hold  me, 
gentlemen,  I  befcechyou;   for  if  I  go 
after  that  difcourteous  mule-driver, 
I  dull  kill  him  and  all  his  race,  to 
the    twentieth    generation!' — «   No, 
Sancho/  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  '  let 
the  wretch  go,  fmce  he  flies  before  us  j 
he  is  notmri'lh  our  anger.     Knights 

'  are 
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are  not  to  make  ill  ufe  of  their  valour; 
and  ought  rather  to  make  flight  of, 
than  to  revenge  a  wrong,   when  it 
comes  from  a  man  of  no  note,  one  of 
the  meaneit  of  the  rabble.' — *  You 
are  in  the  right,  Don  Quixote,'  laid 
he  author;  *  you  take  juft  meafures  in 
this  affair:  great  men  muft  (hew  mo- 
deration and  calmnefs,  that  they  may 
not  do  all  the  harm  that  is  in  their 
power  to  the  little  ones.'—'  Well, 
then,'  faid  Sancho,  *  God  fpeed  the 
mule  driver  with  the  two  raps  I  laid 
him  on  about  the  ears!'     N;ght  being 
now  far  advanced,  the  author  led  Don 
Qmxote  into  a  room,  where  he  double- 
locked  him  in;  after  which  he  returned 
to  the  aftors,  who  performed  their  re- 
hearfal,  and  then  went  to  bed. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

(OF  THE  GRIEVOUS  AFFLICTION  OF 
SANCHO,  AT  BEING  UNABLE  TO 

,  SEE  THINGS  LIKE  A  KNIGHT-ER- 
RANT. 

TH  E  next  morning  the  players  arofe 
at  day-break,  paid  their  reckon- 
ing, and  went  away  to  Alcala.     An 
hour  after  they  were  gone,  Don  Qujx- 
pte  awaking,  called  his   fquire,  who, 
hearing  his  voice,  came  up,  and  opened 
his   chamber-door,    which   the  author 
had  fattened.  '  Sancho,'  faid  the  knight, 
what  news  from  Queen  Zenobia?Did 
you  take  care  (he  had  an  apartment 
worthy  her  perfon?' — '  By  my  troth, 
Sir,'  anfwered  the  fquire,  '  my  head 
was  fo  full  of  our  combat  lad  niglit, 
that  I  thought  of  the  princefs  no  more 
than  if  (he  had  not  been  queen!  but, 
in  (hort,  (he  did  not  lie  abroad ;  two 
of  the  players  took  her  along  with 
them  into  their  chamber,  whithei  (he 
followed  them  without  any  ceremo- 
ny ;  and,  by  the  fame  token,  they  eat 
a  pafty,    and  drank  a  great  pot  of 
wine/ — '  That  cannot  be}'  cried  Don 
^vnxote;  «  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  queen's  chaftity,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  what  you  fay:  you  cer- 
tainly dreamed  all  this  lad  night.'—- 
No,  Sir,1  quoth  Sancho,   *  I  am  fure 
the  patty  was  no  dream,  it  was  real 
flefh  and  bones ;  and  but  now  I  law 
what  little  was  left  of  it  on  a  plate  in 
the  kitchen.' — ( It  is  a  ftrange  thing,' 
replied  Don  Quixote,  «  that,  having  fo 


long  followed  knight-errantry,  and 
converfed  with  princes  and  emperors, 
thou  moulded  dill  be  as  unpolifhed  as 
thou  waft  the  firft  day  I  raifed  thee 
from  nothing !     Will  you  never  learn 
to  fee  things  as  they  ought  to  be  feen  ? 
Will  you  ever  confound  the  objecl* 
with  the  ideas?     Will  nothing  ever 
appear  to  you  in  it's  true  (hape  ?    la 
truth,  there  is  no  enduring  you  any 
longer;  I  am  weary  of  inftruftingyou 
fo  often  to  fo  little  purpofe;  and  will 
fend  you  back  to  your  village  again, 
as  a  brute  incapable  of  being  taught.* 
Thefe  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered,  had  fuch  effeft  upon  San- 
cho, that  he  concluded  for  the  prefent 
he  was  in  the  wrong ;  yet  could  he  not 
comprehend  the  reafon  he  made  fo  lit- 
tle progrefs  in  difcernment.  *  My  dear 
'  matter  Don  Quixote,'  anfwered  he, 
weeping,  *  I  am  as  willing  as  any  man 
*  in  the  world;  but,  do  all  that  I  can  to 
'  fee  things  like  a  knight-errant,  I  can- 
'  not  compafs  it.1     At  this  moment 
the  two  fcholars  entered  the  room;  and 
finding  Don  Qujxote  in  apaflion,  and 
the  fquire  weeping, they  defired  to  know 
thecaufe.  <  Gentlemen/  faid  the  knight, 
am  not  I  to  be  pitied,  in  having  for 
my  fquire  this  clown,  this  blockhead! 
who  fees  all  things  the  wrong  way  ; 
who  takes  helmets  for  barbers  bafons, 
paladins  for  peafants,  and  princefles 
for  maids  of  inns?    I  dare  fay,  mould 
the  Princefs  Landabrides  arrive  at  this 
inftant,  with  the  very  equipage  fhff 
had  when  the  Knight  of  the  Sun  firft 
met  with  her,  this  fimpleton  would 
miftake  her  glorious  triumphal  cha- 
riot for  a  cart,  and   the   two  white 
uni-orns  thatdrew  it,  for  heavy  oxen.* 
— '  Sir,'  faid  thebatchelor,  'youought 
rather  to  pity  than  to   be  angry  with 
your  poor  fquire:  confider,  he  is  af- 
fe&ionate and  faithful; and  you  ought 
to  hope  that,  in  time,  his  eyes  may  be 
opened.    Let  me  talk  to  him  a  little, 
while  you  drefsyourfelf.'  Then  turn-- 
ng  to  the  fquire,  he  faid — 'Friend  San- 
cho, you  have  the  bed  mader  in  the 
world ;    but  you  know  not  how  to 
deal  with  him:  he  requires  nothing  of 
you  but  what  is  reafbnable,  and  yet 
lie  has  not  been  hitherto  able  to  force 
you  to  a  compliance  :  if  he  required 
impoffibilities  of  you;  if  he  enjoined 
you  to  take  the  moon  in  your  teeth  j 
to  find  him  out  a/  woman,  or  a  witty 
book,  without  a  fault  j  I  (hould  ex- 
•*  cufc 
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'  cufe  you,  and  be  the  firft  to  condemn 

*  him :  but  vThen  he  only  defires  that 
«  you  would  fee  objects  as  they  really 
'  are,  white  unicorns  as  white  unicorns, 
c  and  not  as  oxen;  in  truth,  friod,  it 

*  isagreatobftinacy  to  be  fo  rebellious." 
— *  Mafter  Batchelor,'  anfwered   San- 
cho,   '  I  agree  to  all   you  fay:  but  ][ 

know  not  what  to  do;  and  I  could 
wifh  myfelf  hanged!  I  often  give 
myfelf  good  cuffs  and  thumps  on  the 
jaws;  nay,  fometiroes  I  tear  off  my 
hair,  eye- brows  and  eye-ladies:  and 
yet  all  to  no  purpofe  :  and  I  believe, 
God  forgive  me !  that  though  I  mould 
pull  out  both  my  eyes,  I  fhould  fee 
never  the  better.  I  always  fee  quite 
contrary  to  my  mafter  Don  Qiuxote; 
certainly  the  wicked  enchanters  have 
bewitched  my  fight.'—'  I  mould  be 
loth  to  fwear  for  them,'  replied  the 
batchelor;  c  thofe  vile  fellows  have  ferv- 
edothersof  my  acquaintance  fo.' — {O 
the  wicked  wretches!'  cried  Sancho, 
weeping  again.  'Alas!  how  fhall  I 
govern  my  ifland  with  thefe  purblind 
eyes!  All  my  fervants  will  look  like 
animals  tome:  I  Shall  take  my  pages 
for  monkeys,  my  maid-fervants  for 
magpies,  my  fteward  for  a  fox,  my 
fewers  for  fwine,  and  my  counfellors 
for  affes;  and,  what  is  worft  of  all, 
I  mail  take  another's  goods  for  my 
own;  and  then  the  governor  will  go  to 
the  devil,  or  will  be  whipped  out  of 
his  government.'—'  Be  not  fo  much 
concerned,  my  friend,'  faid  the  b  >t- 

helor;  4  I  will  take  off  x  the  magical 
blemifh  you  have  on  your  eyes.'— 
O  dear  M  Batchelor,'  quoth  San 

ho.  *  if  you  have  that  fecret,  do  not 
grudge  it  me,  I  befeech  you!' — '  I  will 
teach  it  you,'  quoth  the  batchelor; 
do  not  trouble  yourfelf.' — 'O  Lord!' 

[uoth  the  fquire,  '  why  would  you  not 
teach  it  me  at  firft  ?  Is  not  work  done 
better  than  work  to  do?'—'  Nay,  but 
this  matter,'  laid  the  batchelor,  fmil- 

ng  at  Sancho's  eagernefs,  '  is  not  to  be 

done  fo  lightly;vit  is  a  very  mylte- 
rious  ceremony,  and  requires  many 
preparations.  It  is  enough  for  the 
prefent  that  you  know  the  receipt  is 
infallible,  nnd  that  you  fhall  have 
trial  of  it  before  we  part.' — '  I  would 
fain  be  at  it  already,'  cried  Sancho; 
for  I  have  a  great  heart;  I  am  mad  to 


think  I  cannot  fee  as  well  as  others: 
but,  in  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Batche- 
lor, pray  refolve  me  one  difficulty:  I 
know  I  am  enchanted  5  but  how  comes 
it  my  enchantment  does  not  extend  to 
all  I  fee,  and  particularly  to  whit  I 
do ;  for  I  am  very  fen  lible  I  am  not  al- 
ways deceived.  As  f  >r  inftance,  I 
fee  you  all  three  as  really  as  you  are; 
and  I  do  not  take  you  for  artes.  Be- 
fides,  when  I  tell  money,  provided  the 
fum  be  not  above  twenty  fliillings,  I 
defy  the  beft  divine  to  beftir  his  fingers 
'  more  nimbly,  or  tell  truer  than  I  do/ 
— «  Brother  Sancho,'  quoth  the  batche- 
lor, '  I  will  give  you  the  reafon  of  that 
difference,  which  depends  wholly  on 
the  caprice  of  the  enchanter:  it  is  in 
their  power  to  give  to  objefts  all  forts 
of  forms;  they  can  metamorphofe  all 
mankind;  turn  folicitors  into  leeches, 
counfellors  intofyrens,  attornies  in- 
to apes,  courtiers  into  fpaniels,  and 
tolerable  women  into  phoenixes:  but, 
for  the  moft  part,  they  pafs  by  thofe 
trivial  matters,  that  they  may  wholly 
attend  to  knight-errantry,  which  they 
ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fup- 
prefs.  And  therefore  Frifton  the  en- 
chanter, who  ftudies  nothing  but  how 
hemay  harm  you,  pleafes  himfelf  with 
fo  difguifing  things  to  you,  that  you 
may  be  deceived  every  moment;  and 
he  flatters  himfelf  with  the  hopes  that 
this  blindnefs  will  hold  you  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.' — '  Nay,  but 
how  do  you  know,'  replied  the  fquire, 
n  amazement,  *  that  I  muft  continue 
enchanted  all  that  while?'—'  I  will 
tell  you, 'quoth  the  batchelor.  '  When 
I  was  in  Flanders,  (for,  different  as  I 
ma-  look  now,  I  have  ferved  fix  years 
in  the  army)  there  came  thither  a 
famous  Jew  from  the  extremity  of 
Chaldea  and  Arabia*.  He  was  the 
moft  expert  man  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  affairs  of  magick  ;  nature 
to  him  wis  quite  naked,  and  he  knew 
all  that  is  to  come  as  plain  as  what 
palfed  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  refcue  him 
from  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  had 
taken  him  prilom-r;  in  return  for 
which,  he  honoured  me  with  the  ftric"t- 
(ft  friendship,  and  repofed  fingular 
cnce  in  me.  We  were  infepa- 
rable  companions  duringthetwoyears 


*  The  above  is  evidently  a  fatlncal  allufion  to  th»  popular  ftnry  of  'The  Wandering  Jew/ 
for  an  account  of  whom,  fee  Percy's  Rcliques  of  Ar.cient  Engliih  Poetry,  Vol.  II. 
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^e  ftatd  in  Flanders.  He  bore  me 
company  in  all  our  marches;  he  was 
always  by  my  fide  in  all  the  battles 
and  (leges  I  was  concerned  in.  You 
may  judge  how  advantageous  his 
company  was  to  me.  He  brought  me 
offfafe  from  a  thbufand  dangers,  and 
preferved  me  by.  his  art  from  four- 
fcore  and  three  mufquet-fliot;  fifteen 
whereof  I  fhould  have  received  in  my 
head,  five  in  the  lungs,  nine  in  the 
liver,  feventeen  in  the  fpleen,  thirty 
in  the  optick  nerve,  and  the  reft  in  the 
great  gut.  He  taught  me  abundance 
of  curiofities;  and,  among  the  reft, 
the  fecret  how  to  live  four  times  as 
long  as  Neftor,  without  feeling  the 
inconveniences  of  old  age;  and  this 
fecret  is  fo  infallible,  that  this  rare 
Jew,  at  the  moment  when  we  parted, 
was  thirteen  hundred  and  iixty  fix 
years,  (even  months,  fourteen  hours, 
and  fixteen  minutes,  •.. Id  ;  and  he  had 
a  complexion  like  a  young  girl,  and 
was  as  ftrong  as  the  gi»nt  Mandrake, 
who  was  killed  bv  the  valiani  S^cri- 
dorus.' — «  You  miilake,  Mi.  Bat- 
chelor,' quoth  Don  Quixote,  inter- 
uptinghim;  *  King  S'-icrido:  us  did  not 
comoat  with  the  gi.^r.i  Mandrake;  it 
was  Roliclair  who  took  .vuy  his  life. 
It  is  true,  that  the  knights  v-:.o  fol- 
lowed the  giant,  being  defnous  to  re- 
venge his  death,  and  falling  all  toge- 
ther upon  Roiklair,  his  friend  Sacri- 
dorus  rufhed  in  among  them,  and 
flew  fix.' — '  Signor  Don  Quixote,' 
uoth  the  batchelor,  '  you  may  very 
well  excufe  me  that  flip;  for,  befides 
that  it  is  a  h<ng  time  fince  I  read  the 
ftory  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  you 
may  remember  I  told  you,  but  yefter- 
day,  that  I  had  a  very  bad  memory. 
But,  toretuin  to  my  Jew,  and  have 
done  in  two  words;  he  taught  me  all 
the  tricks  of  the  mountebanks — and, 
to  conclude,  friend  Sancho,  he  taught 
me  the  fecret  of  dilenchanting  you; 
telling  me,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
enchanter  Frifton  had  bewitched  vour 
fight  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  years.' 
— *  Of  all  the  Jew's  learning,'  q-'^h 
Sancho,  {  that  is  what  I  like  the  belt:  I 
don't  much  want  to  live  many  ages;  if 
I  can  live  to  fix  fcore,  I  defire  no  more. 
After  that,  come  what  will!  "  When 
•"  a  man  has  well  fucked  the  cherry, 
"  he  need  not  care  much  for  the  ftone." 
The  knight  admiring  what  he  had  heard, 
faid  19  the  fcholar,  looking  on  him, 


with  amazement — *  Truly,  Mr.  Bat- 

*  chelor,  I  am  mightily  t-jken  with  the 
1  wonders  you  have  told  us,  and  it  is 

*  a  great  misfortune  that  you  are  not  a 

*  knight  errant;  for,  what  with  the  va- 
'  lour  you  difplayed  in  Flanders,  and 
'   the  fublirre  knowledge  you  are  rrrafter 

*  of,  I  queftion  not  but  in  a  fhort  time 
c  you  would  have  made  great  profici- 

*  ency  in  that  mod  excellent  order.'— 
'  Incomparable  Don  QujxateF  replied 
the  batchelor,  *  I  have  always  looked 

*  upon  knight-errantry  as  the  firft  and 
'  nobleft  of  all  profeflions;  and,  I  muft 
'  own,    I  would  devote   myfelf   to  it 

*  zealoufl'y,  were  I  not  fubjeft  to  cer- 
'  tain  evil  habits  which  I  cannot  mafter, 
'  and  which  I  look  upon  as  very  repug- 

*  nant  to  that  holy  exercife.'' — *  Pray,  let 

*  me  know  them,'  anfwered  the  knight; 
<  and  no  man  (hall   inform  you  better 
'  than  myfeif  whether  they  ought  to 

*  obftrucl  your  becoming  aknight-er- 
'  rant/ — «   Well,    then,   Sir,'   replied 
the  batchelor,  '  to  acquaint  you  at  once 
'  with  all  my  frailties,   I  muft  tell  you, 

*  in  the  firft  place,  that  I  am  nothing 
'  near  fo  chafte  as  Amadis  de  Gaule. 
'  I  mould  be  apt  to  fail  in  love  with  all 

*  the  maidens  that  came  in  my  way,  and 
'  mould  not  difenchant  one  of  them 
4  without  making  her  pay  for  her  dif- 
'  enchantment.' — '  Chaftity,'  faid  Don 
Quixote,   '  is  doubvlefs  a  great  virtue, 
«    iv.it  yet  not  absolutely  neceffary  in  a 

*  knight -errant;  and  though  Amadis 
'  de  Gaule  was,  like  myfelf,  a  mirror 
'  of  chaftity;  yet  Don  Galaor,  his  bro- 
'  ther,   and  the  worthy  Don  Rogel  of 

*  Greece,  did  not  make  any  jfcruple  of 

*  receiving  favours,  when  they  met  with 
«  ladies  in  jlinable  to  beftow  them  5  and 
'  this  did  not   hinder  them   from  be- 
'  coming  famous  in  toe  order  of  knight- 

*  errantry.' — '  I  grant   it,'    anfwered 
the    batchelor  j   '  nor  is  the   want  of 
«  chaftity  my  greate<t  obftacle.     That 

*  is  the  leaft  of  my  faults;  and  I  muft 

*  tell    you    freely,    that,    befides   that 

*  lewd  inclination,  I  have  others  more 

*  unpardonable:  I  am  flothful,  ant-pi- 

*  cu:e,adrunkard '  'Outuponitl* 

cried  Don  Qvuxote,   interrupting  him; 
'  thofe  a:e  vile  failings !   Q  Heavens  I 
'  why  mult  the  greateit  men  be  fubjeit 
1  to   the  greateft  vices?  Thofe  faults 

*  are  too  pppofite  to  our  rules,  to  al- 
'   low  of  your  being  admitted  into  our 
1  holy  body:  but  exert  all  your  endea- 
;'  yours  to  correct  them;  'and  if  yoji 

'can 
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'  can  but  compafs  ir,  I  promife  that  I 
*  will  myfelf  dub  you  a  knight,  and 
'  will  be  your  aflbciate  in  the  fii  ft  com- 
'  bar  you  (hail  undertake.'  The  bat- 
chelor  returned  thanks  for  fo  fpecial  a 
favour;  and  the  knight  being  by  this 
time  dreffed  and  armed,  they  all  four 
went  down  into  the  yard  of  the  inn. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

OF  THE  CERE'MONY  THE  BATCHE- 
LOR USED  TO  DISENCHANT  SAN- 
CHO, AND  OF  IT'S  SUCCESS. 

THE  innkeeper  and  Queen  Barbara 
were  talking  in  thekitchen,  when 
out  knight  appeared.  They  both  went 
out  to  meet  him.  Thehoft,  who  was  a 
pleafant  fellow,  made  him  a  bow,  fay- 
ing to  him,  whhafmiling  countenance 
— •'  How  fares  to-day  the  noble  Don 
'  Quixote,  the  flowei  and  pearl  of  La 
'  Mancha,  and  the  jewel  of  knights- 

*  errant?'     Don  Quixote,   having  re- 
plied to  this  compliment,  faluted  the 
queen,  and  then  aficed  where  the  wife 
Alquife  was,  that  he  might  take  his 
Jeave  of  him.     '  Sir  Knight,'  anfwer- 
ed  the  hoft,  '  the  wife  Alquife  is  no 

longer  in  this  caftle:  he  went  away 
this  morning  to  Conftaminople,  whi- 
ther he  was  obliged  to  Iran  (port 
himfelf  upon  affairs  of  the  :;re;;teft 
confequence.  But  before  his  de- 
parture, he  ordered  me  to  entertain 
you  handfomely  during  your  ftay; 
which,  indeed,  he  needed  not  have 
done,  for  I  naturally  love  knights- 
errant;  and  not  one  of  them  pafles 
by  this  caftle  but  I  give  him  a  tafte 
of  the  beft  I  have.1  Don  Quixote, 
knowing  that  enchanters  appear  and 
vaniih  as  they  pleafe,  was  not  at  all  fur- 
prized  at  this  news;  and,  addreffing  the 
landlord — «  Signior  Caftellano/  faid 
he,  *  I  thank  you  for  your  good-will; 

*  but  I  am  in  hafte  to  be  at  Madrid, 

*  and  can  flay  no  longer  with  you.'«— 
Jf  fo,'   anfwered  the  hoft, .'  J  fhall 
not  prefume  to  ftay  you;  and  you 
may  depart  when  you  pleafe.' — '  As 
for  us,'   quoth  the  batchelor,    *  we 
muft  fet  out  before  you.' — «  Ah,  ma- 
fter  Batcheioil'    cried  Sancho,   *  if 
you  leave  us,  farewel  fecreL !' — *  No, 
no,  my  friend,'  anfwered  the  h.-.tchc- 

lor,  '  we  fhall  mett  again  at  AI-.  ila.' — 

*  By  my  Lund,   Mr.  Jatcheicr,' 


the  other  fcholar,  «  you  ought  rather  to 
'  difcnchant  this  poor  devil  S.tncho 
'  immediately!  Don  Quixote  and  I  do 
«  beg  it  of  you.' — «  If  it  can  be  ac- 
'  compliflied  fpeedily,'  quoth  Don 
Quixote,  «  Mr.  Batchelor  will  < 

*  me  by  not  poftponing  this  ceremony 

*  till  another  time.' — <  I  grant  y< 

'  queft,  gentlemen,'  replied  thebatche- 
lor;  '  and,  fmceDon  Quixote  defires  it, 
'  I  am  willing  to  put  my  fccret  to  the 
'  trial  immediately.  The  conftable 

*  will  be  pleafed  to  conduct  us  into 
c  the  darkeft  part  of  the  caftle,  bccaufe 
'  fpirits  do  not  love  much  light;  they 
'  will  not  appear  but  in  gloomy  places. 
'   Queen  Zenobia,  if  flie  pleales,  muft 

*  not  accompany  us,  for  we  mall  be> 
'  hold  tilings   not  fit  to  be  feen  by  a 

*  princefs.'     The  innkeeper,  who  was 
an  arch  fellow,  guefled  at  the  batche- 
lor's  defign;  and,    being  a  man  that 
would  lofe  no  paftime,  lighted  a  can- 
dle,   and    Jed   Don  Qujxote,    Sancho, 
and  the  fcholars,  into  a  cellar  fo  dark, 
that  it  might  have  fatisfied  fpirits  the 
moft  averfe  to  day-light.     When  they 
were  all  in,  the  hoft  fet  down  the  candle 
upon  a  little  rotten  table  there  happened 
to  be  in  the  place,  and  went  out  again 
with   the  batchelor   to  fpeak   t6   two 
young  mule  drivers  who  were  then  in 
the   ftable,  and  whofe  affiftance  they 
thought  they  might  ftand   in  need  of. 
When  they  had^agreed  together  what 
part  every  one  was  to  play,  the  hoft  re- 
turned into  the  cellar,  and  foon  after 
him  came  the  batchelor  with  a  great 
black  cloak  about  his  moulders,  and 
on  his  head  four  pafteboard  caps  half 
an  ell  high,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fu- 
gnr-loaf,  and  all  four  of  them  appear- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  but  one.     He 
made  a  bow  of  reverence  to  Sancho, 
more  profound  than  a  novice  to  the  ge- 
neral of  his  order:   he  alfo  faluted  Don 
Qmxote  and  the  reft;  and,  finally,  all 
thecafks  in  the  cellar.  Then,  turning 
to  the  knight,  he  faid — *  Don  Quixote, 

without  doubt,   is  amazed  to  fee  me 

falute  thefe  cafks;  but  he  muft  un- 

derftand,    that    on    thefe    hogfheads 

there  are  feveral  invifible  en 

who  are  come  to  be  fpeclators  of 

magical  operation.'     Having  fpoken 

thefe  words,  he   took  oft"   one  of  his 

pafteboard  caps,  and  placed  it  upon  the 

head  of  the  fquive     the  fame  he  did  to 

the  other  two  fnecl.1t or s  j  and  then  he 

ordered  Sancho  to  itrip  to  his  ihirt. 

The 
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The  fquire  looked  upon  this  prelude  as 
an  ill  omen;  he  was  all  in  diforder, 
:ind  the  fweatran  down  in  great  drops, 
lie  was  glad,  it  is  true,  to  think  he 
(hould  befoondifenchanted;  but  judg- 
ing, by  the  batchelor's  difcouri'e,  that 
he  might  chance  to  fee  fome  fcurvy  ap- 
parition, he  began  to  be  as  much  afraid 
of  the  ceremony  as  he  was  before  delir- 
ous  of  it:  however,  come  what  would, 
he  ftripped;  and  when  he  had  done,  the 
batchelor  laid  to  the  hoft — '  Signior 

*  Caftellano,  I  pray  thee   fetch   three 

*  great  cryftal  glaffes,  if  you  have  any, 

*  and  fill  them  with  good  white  wine.' 
• — '  I  have  them,'  replied  the  hoft;  '  and 
'  they  were  made  purpofely  for  this  ce- 
'  remony/     In  fliort,  he  fetched  three 
of  the  largeft  he  had,  and  filled  them 
to  the  brim  with  the  beft  wine  in  the 
cellar,  the  more  to  honour  %the  opera- 
tion.    The  batchi-lor  took  them,  one 
after  another,  with  myfterious  geltures, 
and  placed  them  in  a  triangular  form 
on  the  table:   he  then  uttered,  with  a 
loud  voice,  thefe  words — *  By  Belfe- 
'  gor;  by   Leviathan;    by   Beelzebub; 
'  byAfmodeus!'    He  caufed  the  fquire 
to  repent  them  feveral  times,  making 
him  walk  round  the  table:  then  he  or- 
dered him  to  drink  offthe  three  bump- 
ers,    and    faid.    to   him  —  '  Courage, 

friend!  I  have  a  good  conceit  of 
your  btifinefs:  I  find  you  have  a  good 
heart  for  the  work/ — *  Mr.  Batche- 
lor,' cried  Saacho,  *  vou  fee  I  do  not 
fpare  my  body:  I  ufe  my  poor  endea- 
vours; the  Lord  muil  do  the  reft.' — 
Nay,'  replied  the  batchelor,  '  you 
have  hitherto  played  your  part  to  ad- 
miration, bating  one  word,  which 
you  did  not  pronounce  properly.'—— 
As  for  that,'  quoth  the  fquire,  *  a 
word  is  a  mere  trifle:  I  would  fain 
know  whether  all  the  canons  fay 
their  matins  without  tripping.  No, 
no;  they  do  not  go  to  Rome  for  a  par- 
don every  time  they  turn  over  two 
leaves  of  their  breviary  at  once,  and 
yet  they  are  fure  to  find  their  dinner 
ready.  But,  however,  left  we  (hould 
lofe  a  hog  for  a  halfpenny- worth  of 
tar,  you  mayorder  me  another  bump- 
er in  lieu  of  the  word  I  miftook,  and 
perhaps  one  will  make  amends  for 
the  other.' — *  That  will  not  do,'  re- 
plied the  batchelor;  *  but  it  is  likely 
you  did  not  murder  that  word  de- 
fignedly ;  and  fince  your  intention  was 
good,  all  is  well,'—'  By  my  troth,  I 


'  believe fo!'  anfwered  the  fquire.  'I 
'  can  affure  you  the  wine  has  wrought 
<  wonders:  I  begin  to  fee  like  a  knight- 
'  errant  already;  for  mcthinks  I  lee  a 

*  thcufand  candles  here/ — '  You  are 
«  out  in  your  reckoning  there/  quoth 
the   batchelor:    '  the  ceremony  is  not 

*  yet  ended,    and   the  bed  part   is  to 

*  come;    or  rather,  all  that  we    have 
'  done  hitherto  is  nothing  in  compaii- 
'  fon  with  the  fequel.     Now  there  be- 
'  ing  two  enchanters,   who  are  your 
'  enemies;    to    wit,    Frifton,    and     a 

*  Moorifh  enchanter,  whom  you  told 
'  me  of  yefterday;  I  mull  make  a  cir- 

*  cle,  and.  by  virtue  of  a  charm  which 

*  commands  them,  I  will  oblige  eacii 
«  of  them  to  fend  a  devil  hither  to  dif- 
'  enchant  you.     But,   my  dear  friend 

*  Sancho,'  added  he,  after  making  a 
great  circle  on  the  ground  with  chalk, 
'  I  muft  give  you  feme  advice:  th.e  de- 
'  vils  will  be  fure  to  ufe  all  their  en- 
'  deavours  to  make  you  ftep  out  of  the 
'  circle,   in  the  middle  of  which  you 
1  are  fafe,   becaufe  they  cannot  come 

*  within  it;  bur  you  muft  be  fure  to 

*  ftand  faft  in  it,  whatever  they  may 

*  do  to  you ;  for  thould  you  be  fo  un- 
'  fortunate  as  to   ftir  out  of  it,  they 
'  would  fwallow  you  like  an -oyfter. 

*  If,  on   the  contrary,  you   ftill  keep 
'  within  the  circle,  they  will  drop  at 
'  your  feet  a   Ikin   of  white  vellum, 

*  which  contains  the  charm,  and  will 
'  take  their  flight,  howling  for  fbajne 
'  and   vexation :     take   efpecial    care, 
'  therefore,  that  fear   does  not  caufe 
'  you  to  ftep  afide.' — *  Fear!'  quoth, 
Don  Quixote,  interrupting  him;  *  what 

*  can  he  fear  win  lit  I  am  pre-fent  ?— 
'  No,    Sancho,*    continued   he,    *  re- 

*  member  I  am  with   you  :  I  Cay  no 
1  more.' — *  It  is  enough,  Sir,"  replied 
the  fquire;  *  I  know  your  word  can- 

*  notfail  in  that  point:  God  bepraifed, 

*  in   your  company    I  feax*  'nothing! 

*  The  worft  of  it  is,  that  as  to  my 

*  body,  I  perceive  myfelf  quake  a  lit- 
'  tie.     But  let  them  give  me  another 
'  glafs  of  wine,  and  J  promife  you  I 

*  will  then  itr.nd  \vi;hin  the  circle  as 

*  ftiff  as   a  flake.'  —  '   With    all   my 
'  heart,  brave  Sancho!'  faid  the  hoft, 
giving  him  at  the  fame  time  a  great 
bumper.     '  Courage,  my  friend!'  The 
fquire,  having  gulped  down  this  heart- 
ening  dofe,  boldly  entered  the  circle. 

*  So,    Sancho,'    faid    the    batchelor, 
'  now  for  the  charm!  but  remember 

Qji  «  that 
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that  you  remain  filent  till  the  devils 
have  thrown  the  parchment  at  your 
feet:   for  I  muft  tell  you,  that  if  you 
utter  a  fingle  word  before  that  time, 
the  fpirits  will  vunifh  immediately, 
and  there  will  then  be  no  pofllbility 
of   difenchanting  you.'—'   It  (hall 
never  mifcarry  for  that  fault,'  quoth 
Sanchoj   '  you  may  begin  the  dance  as 
'  foon  as  you  pleaie.'     The  batchelor 
then  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  conti- 
nued almoft  a  qmrtcr  of  an  hour  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the   ground;    after 
which,  he  ftarted  up^   and,  like  one 
agitated  with  the  transport  of  a  phren- 
zy,  fometimes  ftretched  out  his  arms, 
fometimes  rolling  his  eyes  and  diftort- 
ing  his  frame  with  fearful    getticula- 
tions,    fmote  himfelf  violently  on   the 
breaft  and  ftomach.     At  length,  raifing 
his  voice,  and  gabbling,  with  furpriz- 
ing  vivacity  of  action,  he  commenced 
his  conjuration  in  rhefollowing  words— 
*  Beelfegof!  Afinojeus!   ye  fright- 
'  ful    fiends   who   obey  the  enchanter 
'  Frifton,  and  the  Moorifli  enchanter, 
'  J  conjure  you  liften  to  my  voice  !— 

By  Juno,  a^d  bv  mighty  Jove! 
By  Pluto,  and  the  god  ot  love  ! 
By  Neptune's  boots  and  Merc'ry's/hoon! 
And  by  the  horns  of  Madam  Moon! 
By  Leo,  Libra,  and  Aquarius! 
By  Taurus,  Cancer^  Sagittarius! 
By  the  Twins,  and  the  Ram's  Horn! 
By  Pifces,  and  by  Capricorn! 
By  the  Scorpion's  poifonous  fting! 
By  the  Virgin,  that  rare  thing! 
By  Part's  pipe  and  bed  of  crai>! 
By  Silenus'  gentle  als  ! 
By  the  killing  bold  phyfkians ! 
By  the  fenfelefs  politicians ! 
By  the  fpirits,  great  and  Imall! 
By  thcfai.ico.  devils,  and  all! 

'  Ye  cruel  and  mifchievous  fpirits, 
who,  in  v  > -p'ionce  with  the  malice 
of  enchantu  ;.  "r.emies  to  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha,  have,  by  your  for- 
ceries,  infected  the  eyes  of  Sancho 
Panza,  his  trufty  fquire ;  I  command 
you  to  appear  here  prefently,  and  to 
caft  into  the  circle  the  parchment 
containing  the  charm!  Come  away,  I 
command  you— 

ByProfcrpine's  black  footy  coat! 
By  Charon's  oars,  and  .  ,:cen  boat! 
By  the  flambeaux  of  the  furies! 
By  the  lenfe  of  cpmnv  n  juries  ! 
By  their  truth  who  buy  and  fell  ! 
'  By  the  three-mputh'd  dog  of  hell  ! 


By  the  Sybils  and  the  Or  . 
By  Mahomet,  and  all  his  miracles! 
By  i he  confde,nce  of  a  jail  >r! 
..By  t'.i 

By  th.  :  and  Irnall, 

By  the  fairies,  devils,  and  all  1* 

The  batchelor  (tapping  fhort  here,  a 
noife  was  heard  at  the  cellar-door;  and 
prefently  the  two  confederate  devih 
appeared.  They  were  wrapped  up  in 
tattered  old  red  hangings,  tied  about 
them  in  tavcral  places  with  ropes,  and 
each  of  them  had  a  jack- chain  about 
his  neck;  their  caps  had  two  horns, 
and  their  faces  were  fo  daubed  with 
foot,  that  no  white  appeared  but  the 
white  of  their  eyes;  each  of  them  had 
a  whip  in  the  right-hand,  and  an  iron- 
prong  in  the  left:  but  that  which  moft 
of  all  deceived  Don  Quixote,  and  terri- 
fied his  fquire,  was  a  lighted  match 
which  each  devil  held  in~his  mouth, 
fo  twilktfwith  fine  flax,  that,  whenever 
they  blowed  it,  they  feemed  to  vomit 
fire.  ^They  now  drew  near  the  circle, 
grinning  with  a  thoufand  hideous  gri- 
maces upon  Sancho,  who  (hut  his  eyei 
to  avoid  feeing  them;  and,  fluking  i  a 
every  limb  like  an  afpen- leaf,  betook 
himfelf  to  his  prayers.  The  batchelor 
tl.cn  continued  his  conjuration  as  fol- 
lows— 

'  Infernal  fpirits!  who  behold  th* 
<  intrepidity  of  Sancho,  throw  down  at 
«  his  feet  your  fatal,  parchment!  I 
'  command  you — 

«  By  fair  Hebe's  god-like  head! 

<  By  Jove's  love  loGanymed! 

'  By  Orpheus1  lute,  guitar,  or  fiddle! 

1  By  cruel  Sphynx  s  fatal  riddle! 

'  By  Comus'  revels  in  ths  dark! 

«  By  warlike  Mar,,  that  Woody  fpark! 

'  By  Venus, and  her chafte embraces! 

'  By  Vulcan's  Cyclops'  lovely  f.-. 

'  By  Olympus,  when  it  nods'1 

*  By  all  the  whole  and  demi-gods! 

*  By  the  fpirits,  great  and  fmall! 
'  By  the  fairies, devils,  and  all!' 

The  devils,  though  fo  powerfully 
conjured,  were  not  over  hafty  to  caft  the 
parchment  into  the  circle;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  Sancho  ftrll  kept  his  eyes 
fhur,  began  to  jerk  his  hau-nches  with 
their  mules  whips;  and  though  they 
were  only  in  jell,  yet,  being  naturally 
rough  play  fellows,  and  Saucho  in  his 
fliirt,  they  made  him  extremely  fenfible 
of  the  lames.  Sancho  gna'ihed  his 
teeth,  fcnlgged  his  moulders,  and  cut 

capers, 
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Capers,  kicking  his  heels  up  to  his  very 
breech:  he,  however,  bore  all  without 
ftirring  out  of  the  circle,  or  uttering 
one  word.  The  devils,  who  were  de- 
termined to  make  him  fpeak,  yetwifhed 
rather  to  frighten  than  hurt  him,  now' 
laid  afuie  their  whips,  and  began  to 
tickle  him  with  their  pitchforks;  till 
at  Irngth  Sancho  loft  all  patience,  and 
blubbered  out,  with  might  and  main— 
'  O  my  good  mafter  Don  Quixote! 
'  have  pity  on  me,  I  befeech  you,  and 
'  deliver  me  from  thefe  curfed  fatans!' 
The  knight  was  not  deaf  to  his  cries ; 
but  exclaimed,  with  a  dreadful  voice — 
«  Hold,  devils!  and  you  (hall  fee  whe- 

*  ther  Don  Qujxote  is  afraid  of  your 
'  iron-prongs!'  Thus  faying,  he  drew 
his  fword;  but,  in  an  inftar.t,  he  found 
himfelf    environed    with    fuch    thick 
darknefs,  that  he  could  no  longer  dif- 
cern  any  thing;   for,  as  foon  ns  Sancho 
opened   his   mouth,    the  mule-driving 
devils,  the  hoft,  and  the  fcholars,  who 
expfcled  fuch  aftorm,  extinguiflied  the 
csndle,  and  flipped  out  of  the  cellar  as 
faft  as  they  could. 

Still  Don  Quixote  threatened  the  de- 
vils, though  the  darknefs  checked  his 
pillion,  and  rendered  his  valour  ufe- 
Jefs.  Sancho  was  fo  frightened,  that  he 
fancied  heftill  felt  the  forks.— «  Mafter 
«  Don  Quixote,'  quoth  he,  *  pray  keep 

*  me  near  you,  if  you  pleafe;  for  per- 
'  haps   the   devils   have    put   out   the 

*  candle  that  they   may   life   me    the 
'  worfe:  drawclofe,  that  I  may  know 
'  you  are  by  me.'     Our  knight,  upon 
this,   drew  nearer,    to  encourage  him  ; 
and,  r,s  both  of  them  held  out  their 
arms  to  feel  for  each  other,  the  fqr.ire 
chancing  to  touch  the  lean  hairy  hand 

,of  his  mafter,  i'creeched  out  immedi- 
ately— '  I  am  a  dead  man!  I  have  felt 
'  Lucifer's  claw!' — 'No, my  child,'  laid 
Dun  Quixote,  *  it  is  I ;  be  not  frighten - 

*  ed.'  — '   Alas!'    replied   the   fquire, 
'  fear  has  overcome  me!' — 'The  devils 
1  are  not  here,'  anfwered  the  knight; 

**  but  what  I  marvel  at,  is,  that  me- 
1  thinks  we  two  are  left  alone  in  this 

.*  difmal  place!  What  can  have  become 
'  of  the  fcholars  and  the  Caftellain  ?  I 
'  do  not  hear  them  fpeak!'  Thus  fay- 
ing, they  both  began  to  call  upon  them; 
but  nobody  anfwering — <  By  my  troth,' 
quoth  Sancho,  '  the  devils  have  cer- 
'  tainly  carried  them  all  away!  As  for 
'  Mr.  Batchelor's  part,  he  is  well 

*  enough  feivedj  and  he  defsrves  it  for 


*  his  damned  conjuring,  which  I  fhall 
'  never  forget  as  long  as  I  have  a  bit 
<  of  flcin   left  upon  my  breech. V-<  I 
'  do  not  believe  that,'  anfwered  Don 
Quixote;  *  the  batchelor  has  too  much. 

*  power  over  the  devils,  to  f offer  them 

*  to  hurt  him.' — '  On  my  confidence,' 
quoth  Sancho,  '  there  is  no  trufting  to 

*  that!  Dogs  fometimes  bite  their  ma- 

*  ftcrs.     But,  pray,  Sir,  ftay  till  I  ga- 

*  ther  up  my  breeches   and   doublet, 

*  which  I  feel  under  my  feet ;  and  then 

*  let  us  endeavour  to  get  out  of  this 
'  place;  for,  in  troth,  I  am  not  like  the 
'  fnirits,  I  do  not  like  dark  places  at 
'  all ;  and  I  fancy  I  am  in  the  other 
'  world!'      He  put  on  his  breeches; 
and,  whiift  they  were  groping  about  for 
the  door,  the  hoft  and  the  fcholars  came 
back  into  the  cellar,  with  each  of  them 
a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.     *  O  ho! 

gentlemen,'  quoth  Sancho,  'are  you 
there?  What  have  you  done  with 
the  devils?1 — *  Were  you  mad,  San- 
cho?' replied  the  batchelor;  '  do  not 
you  know  you  had  like  to  have  been, 
the  death  of  us  all,  by  calling  upon 
your  mafter  Don  Quixote  to  aflift 
you  ?  All  devils,  and  thefe  more 
particularly,  hate  to  have  any  forci- 
ble means  employed  againft  themj 
they  prefently  break  loofe,  and  no 
charms  can  hold  them  any  lor.gcr. 
The  conjuror  himfelf  is  not  fafe;  for 
they  area  falfe  generation;  and  there 
is  no  more  trufting  of  them  than  the 
rogues  of  galley- (laves  you  refcued 
laft  year:  and  this  was  the  reafon  \ve 
fled  with  fuch  expedition.'—4  Vet 
they  are  not  fo  fierce  as  you  make 
them,'  replied  Don  Quixote;  'though 
they  were  armed  with  prongs,  and 
fpit  mere  fire  than  Endriagus,  which 
Amadis  de  Gaule  overcame;  or  than 
Paur.us  the  demoniack,  flain  by  the 
Knight  of  the  Sun,  they  durft  not 
ftand  before  me  I' — <  I  believe  fo  too,' 
nfwered  the  Satchelor;  '  they  are  cun- 
ning devils,  and  never  fight  but  when 
they  are  ftrongeft.  All  that  vexes 
me,'  addevl  he,  turning  to  the  fquire, 
is,  that  the  operation  was  not  per- 
formed with  more  fuccefs  :  but  it  is 
your  fault,  Sancho;  you  aught  to 
have  had  a  little  more  patience;  how- 
ever, if  you  will  be  more  ftaunch, 
and  not  fpeak  one  word,  we  will  be- 
gin again.' — «No,  no,  mafter  Batche- 
lor!' quoth  Sancho;  '  I  had  rather 
be  enchanted  till  doonfs-day,  than 

.«  fee 
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fee  thofe  hell-hounds  anymore!' — 
Why  the  devil,'  laid  Don  Qmxote, 
did  not  you  keep  filencx'  till  nil  was 
ended?  It  would  have  been  over  by 
this  time.' — «  No  doubt  of  it!  quoth 
Sancho;  '  for,  by  this  time,  it  would 
have  been  over  with  me!  A  pox  on 
the  devil !  I  fliould  (land  ftill  and  be 
(layed  without  wincing,  fliould  I  ? 
Faith,  you  take  me  for  a  pretty  fool ! 
Had  not  I  called  you  to  my  afiiftance, 
they  would  have  thruft  their  hell- 
forks  into  my  guts;  for  I  felt  them 
grate  upon  my  ribs  already!  In  (hort, 
it"  I  never  fee  things  relating  to 
knight-errantry  as  I  ought  to  do,  the 
lofs  is  not  great.  What  matter  is  it 
to  me,  whether  Madam  Zenobia  is 
handfome  or  ugly  ?  I  have  a  wife  al- 
ready, God  be\hanked!  and  that  is 
enough  for  a  peafant.  I  a;n  not  de- 
ceiveid  in  eating  and  drinking;  and 
that  concerns  me  mo'lt.' — '  Alas, 
my  poor  Sancho!'  cried  the  batche- 
or,  '  do  not  fing  victory  before  the 
battle  is  over!  Enchanters  may 
as  well  hinder  you  from  eating  and 
drinking;  and  I  wonder  they  have 
not  done  it  already !  Affuredly  it 
muft  be,  that  Frifton  referves  this  as 
his  finishing  ftroke  upon  you ;  for 
that  is  the  general  way  of  enchant- 
ing.'—-* O  the  dog!'  cried  Sancho, 
all  the  devils  in  hell  take  him  before 
he  does!  But,  perhaps,  that  may  ne- 
ver come  to  pafs,  Mr.  Batchelor : 
*  it  does  not  always  rain  when  we 
"  fancy  it." 

After  fome  further  difcourfe  of  this 
fort,  they  all  quitted  the  cellar,  and  went 
to  meet  Q^eun  Zenobia  in  the  court, 
who  pretended  great  earneftnefs  to  know 
the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprize,  as  if  (he 
had  been  quite  a  (hanger  <o  it.  '  Beau- 
«  tiful  pnncefs,'  faid  Don  Qmxore  to 
her,  *  it  was  not  the  batchelor's  fault, 

•  I  am  well  fatisfied,  that  his  fecretdid 
'  not  take  effect;  but  my  fquire  difap- 
'  pointed  it  by  his    impatience:  and  I 
«  forefee  I  am  (till  likely  to  have  trouble 
'  enough  with  him.' — '  No,  no,  Sir!' 
cried  Sancho,   '  we  will  argue  no  more 
'  about  chivalry;  for  I  have  confidered 
'  on  it.     From  this  time  forwards   I 
'  will  believe  all  you  fay  as  certain  as 
'  if  it  were  in  ihe  almanack.     When- 
'  foever  you  tell  mr,  "  Sancho,  it  is  this 
"  thing,  or  t'other,''  I  will  (wear  to  it, 

•  and   by  that  means  (hall  be  too  hard 

•  for  the  enchanters.     Now  let  them 


*  come  as  faft  as  they  will,  when  they 
«  happen  to  fhow  me  a  wind-mil). 

'  fay  I,  "  There  is  a  giant!"  and  fo  or* 
the  reft/ — '  O  my  liienu  Sane  ho,'  quoth 
Don  Quixote,  *  if  y^u  will  but  |v 
'    what  you  fay,  if  you  can  ib  far  j 

*  upon  yourfelf,  Idefiie  no  more. 

'  you  but  humbly  fubmit  the  we  j 

'  of   your  eyes   and    underltandi>;g  to 

'  yonr  matter's  clear   fight  and  found 

*  reafon,  and  then   you  have  found  the 
'  fecret   of    mortifying  enchante 

'  difappointing  their  malice.'  Sancho 
hereupon  landing  himlVlf  by  oath 
in  future  with  no  eyes  but  tbofeofhif 
mafter,  matters  weie  re-adjufted, 
the  company  fomewhat  ccnlbled  for  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  magical  operation. 
They  now  gave  them  lei  ves  up  to  gooJ 
humour;  and,  after  eating  a  morfel,  and 
drinking  a  glaf's  of  wine,  Don  Quixote, 
ra,  Sancho,  and  the  fcholars,  re- 
turned theconftable  many  thanks  for  his 
kind  cheer,and  departed  all  together  from 
the  caltie  of  Goblins.  The  holt,  on  his 
part,  demanded  nothing  for  the  expence 
they  had  put  him  to.  The  players,  it  is 
true,  had  paid  for  the  (upper;  but  that 
matters  not:  others  of  his  profeflion, 
would  have  maue  no  fcruple  of  reckon- 
ing with  Don  Qu_ixote  and  the  fcholars. 
As  for  him,  he  took  the  ceremony 
in  the  cellar  in  full  payment,  and  (hew- 
ed as  much  generofity  as  ;  ny  Calhlian 
we  meet  with  in.  the  volumes  of  chi- 
valry. 


CHAP.     XV. 

WHICH  THE  ARABIAN  ALISOLAN 
DOES  NOT  RECKON  THE  B£ST  IN 
THE  BOOK. 

WHEN    our   adventurers    were 
come  near  Alcala,  the  (cholars, 
not  caring  to  enter  the  town  with  Don 
Qujxote,  from  apprehenfion  of  th. 
bub  his  figure  would  probably  occafmn, 
ftopped  as  it  w-re  to  i  elt  themfelves,  after 
ta.-.mg  leave  of  him   md  his  company. 
When  they  were  on  the  point  of  err 
the  Alburns,  Barbara  laid  to  Don  Q^ix- 
ote,  *  Sir  Knight,  you  have  purchased 
for  me  a  mule  and  cloaths,  and  have 
brought  me  with  you  tuus  far,  as  if  I 
were    your    filter;  I  therefore  return 
you   molt  humble  thanks:  but  H 
have  no  other   commands  to  lay  on     . 
me,  I  will,  by  your  leave,  ftay  in  thi»    j 
*  town,    i 
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town,  where  I  was  born,  and  where 
I  fhould  be  glad  to  ferve  you  more  ef- 
fcftually  than  with  bare  words/ — 
Oh,  my  princefs!'  exclaimed  Don 

Qujxote,  much  1'ur  prized,  '  vchat  is  it 
you  talk  of?  What  ftrange  relblution 
is  this  you  have  taken?  Will  youthen 
le-ive  me,  after  travelling  together 
with  me  through  fo  many  dd'arts? 
Alas!  if  you  once  abfent  yotirfeH  from 
me,  who  will  defend  you  againtt  your 
enemyPamphns  theenchanter?  Where 
can  you  be  fafe  againft  his  practices? 
Be  advifed  by  me,  Madam;  let  us  go 
to  Madrid  together,  whsre  I  defign 
publickly  to  defend  your  beauty.  Af- 
ter this,  you  are  free  to  dowhatfoever 
pieafes  you.  You  (hall  go,  if  you  de- 
fire  it,  to  Cyprus  ;-or  you  fliall  ft  ay  in 
the  court  of  Spain;  where  I  do  not 
queftjon  but  the  king  will  entertain 
y,ou  as  theSultnn  of  Babylon  did  the 
Princefs  Hermiliana  and  the  beautiful 
Polixena,  rr.iftreffes  to  the  two  young 
princes  of  Greece,  Don  Clarineus  of 
Spain,  and  Don  Lucidaner  of  Thef- 
faly/  Sancho,  finding  his  mafter  fo 
arneftly  oppcfe  Barbara's  defign,  grew 

angry,  and  faid — *  Body  o'  me!  mafter 
Don  Quixote,  I  cannot  imagine  to 
what  purpofe  j  ou  would  have  us  take 
the  princefs  along  with  us:  is  it  not 
better  (he  fhould  ftay  in  her  own 
country,  than  make  us  fpend  the  reft 
of  our  money  to  no  purpofe?  On  my 
confcience,  a  pretty  jewel  to  carry  to 
court!  And  ftie  muft  be  aike-l  and  en- 
treated too,  and  be  hanged  to  her! 
Aflc  her  no  more,  fay  I!  we  can  go  to 
Madrid  well  enough  without  her,  and 
be  never  the  worle  for  it.  See  what 
ftate  the  jade  takes  upon  her,  becaufe 
Iheis  called  Madam  Queen  litre,  and 
Madam  Princefs  there;  though  flits  is 
no  more  than  fhe  knows  well  enough, 
for  I  heard  what  fhe  laid  to  the  fcho- 
lars.  Let  her  pay  us  what  the  mule 
and  the  cloaths  colt,  an.d  let  us  have 
no  more  of  her!1 — £  Incoirigible 
dunce!'  quoth  Don  Qujxote  in  a  rage, 
will  you  ever  be  themoit  indifcicet  and 
the  faucieft  of  fquires?  Do  you  think, 
firrah!  I  mall  always  have  the  patience 
to  endure  your  impertinent  babble; 
and  particularly  when  it  is  injurious 
to  the  great  Queen  Zenobiu?  Vile 
wretch!  I  could  almolt  find  in  my 
heart  to  ftrike  my  lance  through  your 
body!'  Having  fpokenthefe  words,  he 
rawing  near  Sancho  to  ftrike  him; 


but  Barbara,  who,  confidering  (he  wa* 
a  woman,  was  not  very  mifchievous,  in- 
terpofed  and  appeafed  him.     Defirous, 
however,   to  revenge  herfelf  upon  San- 
cho, notwithstanding,  (he  addreffed  her- 
felf to  our  hero,flnd  faid — 'Sir  Knight, 
it  is  true  I  did  defign   to    ftay  here; 
but  fmce  your  worfhipdefires  it,  I  am 
ready  to  follow  you  to  Madrid,  and 
farther  too,   if  need  be,    in  fpite  of 
that  bafe  peafant.' — «  Peafant!' quoth 
Sanchoj  *  it  is  true,  I  am  a  peafant  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  quality  fig- 
nifies  nothing  before  God.     If  a  man 
is  a  Chriftian,  that  is  enough;  and  I 
had  rather  be  a  peafant  than  go  eat 
'  and   drink  all  night    with   players.* 
Barbara  coloured  at  thefe  words  $   and 
anfwered  the  fquire? — '   Sancho,   San- 
cho! have  a  care  of  making  ram  judg- 
ments; all  thofe  who  eat  and  drink 
together  are  not  good   friends  for  all 
that.     We  muft  not  always  believe  it 
is  day  when  the  cock  crows:  if  I  was 
in  the  players  chamber,  I  did  nobody 
harm  there;  but  you  are  quite  a  ma- 
licious one.' — '  You  call  me  malici- 
ous,1 replied  the  fquiiej '  by  my  troth, 
you  dare  not  fay  it  to  my  facej  for, 
body   o'i-e!  I'm   no   fuch  fool,  d'ye 
fte,  but  I  know  there  are  more  days 
than  weeks.' — '  Beautiful   princefs!' 
aid  Don  Qmxote,    *  regard  not,  I  be- 
ftrech  you,  what  that  brute  fays  ;  let  us 
leave   him  for  a  blockhead,  as  he  is, 
and  confidcr  where  we  fhall  alight.'— 
Sir  Knight, 'replied  Barbara, « Iwould 
advife  to  ftay  in  the  fuburbs  tilf  to- 
morrow.'    Don    Quixote,   who  was 
wholly  at  the  queen's  devotion,  agreed 
to  this    propofai,   and  they  alighted  at 
the  firit  inn  they  found  in  the  fuburbs. 

Don  Quixote  now  ordered  two  rooms  j 
one  for  himfelf  and   his  fquire,  and  a 
better  for  the  princefs;    and,  whilft  a 
maid-fervant  conducted  the  queen  and 
the  knight  into  a  tolerable  apartment, 
S.mcho  led  the  beafts  to  the  ftable.  Bar- 
bara,   finding   herfelf  alone    with    the 
knight,  refolved  not  to  lofe  the  oppor- 
tunity, and    therefore  acceded  him  in 
'iis  manner:    '   J  befeech  you,  Signior 
Don  Qmxote,  to  excufe  me  from  go- 
ing  to  courr,   for  I  know  I  fhall   be 
laughed    at  there;  or,  if  you  are  re- 
folved I  (hall  go,  you  muft  promife 
to  give  me  fifty  ducats  to  fet  up  my 
fhop  again.     In  truth,  that  is  not  too 
much;  and  I  defy  you  to  find  a  wo- 
man that   wiii    aft  Queen    Zenobia 
*  cheaper.* 
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'  cheaper.'—'  Great  prinrefs!'  anfwer- 
ed  Don  Quixote,  *  1  do  not  r'ejard  ihefe 

*  words,  which  I  know  are  dictated  to 

*  you  by  your  enemy  Pamphus  the  tn- 

*  chanter;  but  if  you  ftand  in  need  of 

*  fifty  ducats,  I  will  tell  them  out  toyou 
'  immediately:  I  will  only  call  Sancho 

*  to  bring  my  portmanteau.'—'  No,  no, 

*  Sir, 'quoth Barbara,  'it will  beenough 

*  if  you  give  them  me  at  Madrid}  and  I 

*  defr^  Sancho  fhould   know  nothing 

*  of  the  matter,  for  he  is   fuch  a  cur- 

*  mudgeon,  that  he  would  lead    us  a 

*  weary  life  if  he  knew  it.' — *  Verily,* 
faid  Dan  Qujxote,  '  he  is   infofferable 
«  in  that  point;  he  makes  me  mad  with 

*  his  covetoufnefs;  and  though  heisup- 
'  on  the  point  of  being  made  governor 
'  of  one  of  the  beft  iflands  belonging  to 

*  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,    yet  he  is 
'  afraid  he  (hall  want.     But,  after  all, 

*  he  is  a  good  fervant;  and  I  mould  be 
'  loth  to  lofe  him.'     This  dialogue  was 
interrupted   by   Sancho,  who  returned 
from  the  (table  in  a  great  heat:  «  Matter 

*  Don  Qnjxoie,'  cried  he,  *  do  you  hear 
f  aji  that  muHck?'— «  What  mufick?' 


rq>lic <\  the  knight.  '  Why  vou  need  but 
4  look  out  at  the  wind  ;\v,'  quoth  San- 
cho, 'and  you  will  hcur  a  harmony  fur 
«  the  devil!'  Don  Qnjxote,  upon  thi<;, 
opening  a  window  that  looked  into  the 
(treet,  thrir  ears  were  prelcntly  ftiuclc 
with  the  found  of  trumpets,  accomp.i- 
nieil  with  hautboys  and  fundry  rfthcr 
inftrumems;  and  at  the  fame  tin 
heard  mouts,  as  of  a  mob  furprizid  at 
fome  fight.  They  obferve  1  that  the 
windows  and  balconies  weie  throngtd 
with  men,  women,  and  children;  and 
they  difcerned  at  a  diftance,  in  a 
ftreet  that  fronted  them,  a  chariot  point- 
ed with  a  variety  of  colours,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  prodigious  concourfe 
of  people,  both  on  foot  and  h.  rlcbick. 
In  the  firtt  chapter  of  the  fctond  volume 
we  ftiall  learn  what  this  extraordinary 
fpe&acle  really  was;  what  thekn  ght  of 
La  Mancha  thought  of  it,  and  into  what 
dreadful  peril  he  was  brought  by  the 
greatnefs  of  his  courage;  for  the  wife 
Alifolan  has  fo  much  ftill  to  relate,  that 
he  thought  good  to  take  a  breath :.ne- 
time  here. 
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CHAP.     I. 

OF  ONE  OF  DON  QUIXOTE'S  GREAT- 
EST ADVENTURES. 


Don   Qmxote, 
Barbara,      and    Sancho, 
W    <f     were  gazing  with  all  their 
\  eyes  out  of*  the  window, 
the  h-.ft    came  into   the 
room  to  know  what  they 
would  have  for  flipper;  but  the  ftiouts 
of  the  people,   the  trumpets,  and  the 
chariot,  having   by  this  time  thrown 
the  knight's  brain  into  a  ferment,  he 
doubted  not  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
fome  moft  important  adventure  ;  and, 
having   thanked    Heaven   for   offering 
him  fuch  a  noble  opportunity  to  figna- 
lize  himfelf,  he  faid  to  his  fquire  —  '  My 
f  fon  Sancho,  we  could  not  have  come 
at  a  better  time:   a  mighty  infanta  is 
this  day  married,  and  there  is  a  Q?len- 
did  tournament  held  in  this  city  to 
celebrate   her    nuptials.      The   lifts 
are  open  to  all  knights,  and  the  worft 
of  them  have  been   already  thrown 
put.  A  giant,  ftronger  than  Orbion, 
pr  Bradarnant,   has  overthrown  all 


that  appeared  before  him,  and  fear 
has  funk  the  hearts  of  all  the  reft. 
He  is  now  proud]ygparading  in  a 
triumphal  chariot;  and  fanciexs  that 
henceforth  no  knight  will  dare  to 
contend  with  him  for  the  prize  of  the 
tilting.  The  princes  of  this  country 
are  grieved  to  the  heart,  and  would 
give  all  they  are  worth,  that  fome 
knight  would  appear,  and  humble 
the  pride  of  this  Pagan:  therefore, 
my  child,  let  us  make  halts  and  ap- 
pear 'a  the  Great  Square.  I  fancy  I- 
already  fee  all  the  ladies  and  great 
lords  in  the  wndows  and  balconies, 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  me:  methinks 
I  hear  them,  in  admiration  of  my 
martial  air  and  genteel  demeanour, 
faying  to  each  other,  "  That,  doubt- 
lefs,  is  the  gallant  knight  who  is  to 
regain  the  honour  ours  have  loft, 
and  to  overthrow  the  giant!"  As 
foon  as  ever  I  appear  in  the  lifts, 
the  trumpets  will  make  the  air  ring; 
which  will  infufe  fuch  mettle  into 
Rozinante,  that  he  will  neigh  with 
eagernefs  for  the  combat;  and.  flafli- 
ing  fparks  of  fire  from  his  eyes,  will 
bound  fo  furiouily,  that  the  earth 
wilj  be  in  dangef  of  finking  under 
R  *  him. 
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him.  Then  will  I  chaw  near  the  gi- 
ant 3  -  >:t  ceremony,  lay  to 
him — "  Proud  giant,  I  will  fight 
YOU;  but  it  muli  he  upon  condition 
that  the  conqurjor  fl»all  cut  off  his 
'  conquered  enemy's  head'1'  Allgi- 
;.iUs  bemc;  naturally  haughty,  he 
a  ill  ;  'j.ept  the  cc 
tion,  but  will  come  down  from  his 
chariot,  and  mount  a  white  elephant, 
led  by  a  iutle  dw  irf  his  (quire,  who, 
riding  a  black,  elephant,  crrrics  his 
"s  lance  and  buckler.  Then 
(hall  we  take  our  career;  and,  both 
prefTing  furiuuil/  on,  (hall  meet  in 
the  middle  of  the  coinfe.  lie  will 
ftrike  my  armour,  but  not  pierce  it, 
becaufe  it  is  enchanted;  and  his  lance 
will  fly  in  Olivers  up  into  the  air: 
however,  the  g-  at  force  of  the  mock 
will  make  me  bend  down  to  the  very 
faddle-bows,  and  I  (hall  be  ftunned; 
but,  immediately  recovering  my 'elf, 
I  fhali  give  the  giant  To  fierce  a  thruft 
on  the  bread  with  my  lance,  that  it 
will  lay  him  proftrate  on  the  ground  j 
where  ihame,  and  the  pain  of  hi$  fall, 
will  cauie  him  to  utter  a  thousand 
blafphemies  againft  Heaven,  as  is 
the  cuftom  of  gfants.'  Now,  knights 
being  forbid  to  take  any  advantage 
in  fighting,  I  will  alight  from  my 
horie,  will  grafp  my  buckler,  and 
will  advance,  with  (word  in  hand, 
towards  the  monfttr;  who,  being 
doubly  enraged  at  ir.y  fight,  will  get 
up,  though  f  tbie;  and,  drawing  a 
broad  hty  fcymetar,  which 
hangs  by  his  Side,  will  attempt  to  let 
jail  ..  loke  on  my  helmet, 
which  I  will  fhun  by  ftepping  niin- 
bly  :•.:.  .  hen  iiniiing  oif  one 
of  hi.;  -;vh  a  back-ftioke  of 
my  e,-.  •  •  rd,  I  will  again  lay 
him  ;.  ..nd,  without  allow- 
ing him  rime  tu  rile,  will  give  him 
fuch  :i  lucky  cut  between  his  gorget 
and  his  helmrt,  that  his  head  will 
oif.  AM  the  princes  will  re- 

*  joice.  {he  conquered  knights  will  he 

*  tomforted,  and  the  people  will  ;:p- 

Go,  S.^ntho,   bri-Jle  Ko- 
..te  inii?.!  t'iy,  and  let  u>  about  it 

*  tl  is  mriment!' 

i  to  all  this 

v.;d  looked  -uppn  it  a^ 
;fsll  a  . 

Sir,  you  mu.'J  h. 

*  exc'. 

y  though  1 


'  rearl    as   much  forty   times    : 
mances,   I  could  as  weli 
two  lines  togetl. 
\t  that  noufi.r.f'.-,  will 

me    gc;     ID    vi.tir   fupprr?' — ' 
time   things  very   wci!,  tny   fiicnd,' 
;il".vcrcd   Don   Q^sixctc;    '  \  ou    , 
what    has   happened   in   your   ' 
and  how  all  your  knights  have  IKCU 
affronted  j  and  yet,  when  I  am  pre- 
;  to  revenge  their  q-i;;rre!,  you 
talk  to  me  about  fupper,      I  tell  you, 
I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  I  have 
11am  the  giant!   In  the  mean  while,  I 
humbly  Lt-lL  ch    the  queen    to    ftay 
here;    i   fliall   Coon    return/      This 
faid,  he  made  liaibara  a  how,  and  went 
out,   atttn.lfd  by  hi\  I'juiu  j  who,  con- 
trary to  tuftom,  did  not  oppofe his  ma- 
Iter's    intentions;    doubllefs,    to   keep 
the  oath  he  had   taken  not  to  contend 
with  him.     They  took  Rozinante  and 
Dapple  out  of  the  ftable;  mounted,  and 
rode  into  the  town.     The  ; 
xmderftand,   that  the  xiniverlity  of  Al- 
calaon   that  day  chanced  to  folemime 
the  admiflion  cf  a  new  divinity-pro- 
feflbr.     He  was  borne  about  the  town 
(as  is  the  ufual  cu(lom)  inatiiumphal 
chariot,  and  above  two  thpufand  fcho- 
lars  attended  him,  fomeon  foct,  others 
on    horfeback,  and  others    on    i 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  foon  met  the 
fchulars,  walking  two  and  two,  with 
garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and 
laurel- branches  in  their  hands.     In  the 
m  id  it  of  them  was  a  triumphal  c 
\voiKlerfully  large:   t;..  .  '   of   it 

was  filled  with  a  number  of  mufrqians, 
finging  and  playing  on  inftruments.  In 
the  centre  were  fcvernl  1'cholars  in  wo- 

icme  of  them    . 
feniing  virtues,  and  others  vice 

ope  bore  an  infcripi: 
ing  what  ue  represented.     Thole  why) 
ptifonated     vices    were    lo:i(ied    with 
chains,  and  fct  at  the  feet  of  the  < 

:-vin  mehii. 

came  the  condition  of  (laves.     At    the 
i»f  the  ch:r  .    ill  t!ic 

re  It,  fat  the  ntw  profeflbr  - 
cU<i  in  ;i  lo-  i 

. 
was 

.  and  n;an  rticu- 

I 
houfin^s  which  entirely  covcrcv! 
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the  whole  machine  appeared  to  move 
of  itfclf.  '  By  the  Lord,  K?.ncho!' 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  <  this  is  realiy 
«  fiirprizing.  I  could  vvifh  the  en- 
'  chanters  "might  grant  you  the  free  ufe 
«  of  your  fight  but  for  one  moment  j 
«  you  would  ihen  perceive,  that  tlie 
«  ihtcly  chnriot  which  comes  towards 
senchanted,  and  moires  of  itfelf  by 
,  owerof  macJck.' — *  Faith,  Sir!' 
fjid  the  fquire,  '  I  do  not  undcrttand 
«  how  it  is  managed;  but  the  enchant- 

*  ers  do  not  deceive  me  in  that  point. 
«   I  plainly  Tee  all  you  tell  of.     I  have 
'  looked  all  about  the  chariot,  and  I 
'  can    defcry   nrithet    oxen   nor  white 
'  unicorns,  and  don't  fee  (o  much  as  a  fly 

*  that  draws  it;  and  yet  I  fee  it  moves. 

*  Mother  of  God!    if  this  be  not  ma- 
'   gickjtlu-jeisno  nuigick  in  the  world!' 
— '   Do  you  obferve  all  thofe  princeffes 

*  in  tilt-  cinriot  ?'   f.ud  the  knight.     fl 

*  do,  indeed!'  anfwered  Sancho;  *  and, 

*  by  the  fame  token,  fome  of  them  are 
«  ftanding,  and  others  fitting,  and  have 
'  iron  chains  on  their  hands.' — *  And 
«  don't  you  alib  fee,'  added  Don  Quix- 
dte,  '  a   mighty   giant,  a  monfter  in  a 
«  red  rone,  with  a  crown  on  his  head  ?' 
— '  I  do,    Sir,'  quoth  Sancho;    '  and 
«  though  I  did  not  fee  him,  I  would 
'  take   your    word   for    it.'  — =•  *  That 
«  giant,'  laid  Don  Quixote,  '  is  a  king, 
'  as  appears  by  his  crown;  but  I  can- 

*  not    tell  you  what  iftand,  or   what 
'   ftrarge  kingdom,  he  is  fovereign  of; 

*  fvr  I  might  be  miftaken,  and  a  man 
'  muft  not  affert  any  thing  ra(h!y.    But 

*  thole  ladies  you  obferve  ftanding  be- 
1  fore  him  are  princeffes,  whom  he  has 
'  itoien,  and  whohad  not  virtue  enough 

*  to    withrhnd    his   amorous   paifion. 
«  Thofe  you  fee  chained,  are  conftant 

*  women,    not   to  be   corrupted.      In 
'  vain   dce&  he  mifufe  and  load  them 

*  with  irons;  they  will  undergo  a  thou- 
'  find  deaths,  rather  than  comply  with 
'  his  infamous  defires.     Let  us  move 
'  forward,    my  fon;  now    is   the  time 
'*'  we  rhuft  fhev/  what  \ve  are.     I  fly  to 
'  deliver  thole  princefles  from  t'^e  ty- 

*  ranny  cf  that  monilcr;  and  you  may 
'  judge  of  the  fate  of  Brainarbas,  by 
'  til-.-  bloody  and   dangerous  combat  I 
c  lhal!  now  wage.'     This  faid,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  triumphal  chariot; 
ihd,  (topping  fhort  before  it,  grafped  his 
buckler,  fet  his  lance  in  the  reff,  and, 
directing  his  difcourfe  to  the  divinity- 

.'or,   exciai;r,cd — '  Haughty   and 


prodigious  giant!  you  who  fo  proudly 
range  about    in   that    necromantick 
chariot,    and    deem   yourfclf   invin- 
cible; I  charge  you  hnn-.e.lhtefy  to 
fet  free  thofe  unfortunate   n.rir.t.is! 
Refiore  to  them   all   ihe  jewc-ls  you 
haveroVocdrhernof!  Come  dowii  from. 
your  chariot!   Mount  your  white  ele- 
phant,   and  try   your  ftrsngth   with 
me!  Fancy  not  that  I  will  leave  thofe 
lovely  damfels  in   your  hands;   their 
beauty  funiciently  rieir.ondrates  them 
to   be    the  daughters    of  fultans,  of 
emperors,    or    of    caliphs,   and  the 
only  heirelTes  of  their  parents  !   Think 
not  that  I  will  fuffer  a  Pagan  to  bear 
sway    the    honour   of    the    tilting! 
Though   you   were  fupported  by  all 
the  powers  of  hell,  I  would  hinder 
you  from  departing  this  day  with  the 
glory  of  having  vanqui/hed  all   the 
Chriftinn  knights!'    Thus  fpeaking, 
he  compelled  the  chariot  to  halt.     Xhe 
fcholars   finding  their   procefnon    im- 
peded, fancied  that  it  was  one  of  their 
own    party  who  had  armed   and   dif- 
guifed  himfelf   after  that    manner  to 
make  fport:    five    or    fix,    therefore, 
ftepped  out  of  their  rank;  and,  draw- 
ing near  to  Don  Q^hiotc,  on?  of  them 
faid — *    Pray,    'Mr.     Licentiate,    bs 
pleafed   to   (land  aiide,    and  let  the 
chariot  pafs.-    You  fee  nrght  draws 
on,  and  we  have  no  thne  to  fpare.'— • 
That  is  as   much  as  to  fay,  fcoun- 
drels!1  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  *  that 
you  are  this  vile  giant's  bafe  officers: 
and,    fince  you   are,    you   fiiall  firtt 
feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm,   before 
*  I   combat    with  your    mailer-'      So 
faying,  he  fpurred  on  his  horfe  againit 
one  of  the   fcholai's,  defigning  to  run. 
him  through   with  his  lance;  but  the 
fcholar,  being  nimble  and  active,  ftep- 
ped  afide,  and  avoided  the  tbruir.    The 
knight's   lance   dropping   out   of    his 
hand,  he  drew  his  fwordj  and,  com- 
ing up  to  another  fcholar,  fmote  him 
en  the   head  with   fuch   hearty  good- 
will, that  he  fell  down   dunned,  and 
dangeroufiy  wounded.     All  the  froc- 
tatcrs  fet  up  a  dreadful  cry;  the  mu- 
iick  ceafed,  and   the  whole  ttreet  \va$ 
in  an  uproar,  feme  fled  on  foot,  and' 
others    on    horfeback;    the    muTicians 
leaped  from  the  chariot;  and  the  vfry' 
infantas    themfelves,    forgetting    tha'c 
Don  Qujxote  was  fighting  their  batue, 
had  like  to  have  fk'.ed   with  the  Mt.' 
They  ail  befet  the  knight,  who  r::?  '? 
Ra  hit 
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his  fword  whiftle  in  the  wind,  a.\J 
laid  about  him  fo  finioufly,  that  no 
man  durft  come  near  tYim;  and  lad 
Kozinante  been  a  litt'e  in  ore  u.ettle- 
fome,  Don  Quixote  might 
have-  gone  off  fcot-frre  from  th;s  ad- 
ventuie.  But  the  fcholars  prcfod  hard 
upon  him;  and  one  of  the  luftiell  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  lance,  gave  him  fuch 
a  ftroke  on  the  right- arm  with  the  butt- 
end  of  it,  that  the  poor  knight  drop- 
ped his  fword.  Having  now  no  offen- 
five  arms  left,  they  foon  clofed  with 
him;  and,  cafting  him  from  the  faddle 
on  the  ground,  trampled  on  him  moft 
unmercifully.  So  much  were  they  all 
jncenfed,  that  they  would  furely  have 
murdered  him  ui/on  the  fpot,  had  not 
Pedro  de  Moya  the  author,  and  fome 
of  the  players,  whom  Don  Quixote  had 
flipped  with  the  night  before,  happened 
fortunately  to  be  prefent.  But  they,  un- 
derftanding  who  he  was,  broke  through 
the  crowd,  crying  out  to  the  fcholars 
to  hold,  and  telling  them  that  he  was 
a  madman.  The  fcholars,  upon  this, 
gave  over  beating  him;  leaving  him, 
however,  fenfelefs,  in  the  hands  of  the 
players,  who  carried  him  into  a  houfe; 
and,  whilft  they  brought  him  to  him- 
felf,  the  fcholars  fell  into  their  ranks 
again,  the  mufick  flruck  up,  and  the 
chariot  went  on. 


CHAP.      II. 

WHAT  FOLLOWED  AFTER  THIS  AD- 
VENTURF,  AND  HOW  THE  BEAU- 
TIFUL QUEEN  OF  THE  AMAZONS 
TRIED  SANCHO'S  CHASTITY. 

SANCHO   having  feen  the  event 
of  the  battle  from  afar,  was  almoft 
diltra&ed:  he  had,  however,  wit  enough 
left  to  feign  himlelf  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  Don  Quixote;  and,  mixing  with 
the  throng,  was  taken  for  a  country- 
man that  came  to  /ee  the  folemr.ity. 
As  foon  as  he  perceived  that  the  fcho- 
Jars  continued  their  procefiion,  he  ha- 
fttned  towards  the  place  whither  he  had 
feen  his  mafter  carried;  anJ,  finding 
him  fenfelefs,  began  to  bfobbef  aloud, 
faying — {  Alas!  poor  Love  !'-f$  Knight, 
how  much  you  were  mistaken!   You 
thought  to  have  killed  the  giant,  and 
death  fits  heavy  upon  your  own  lips! 
Curfed  be  the  fcholars,  and  ti»eir  ill- 
ftarred    procetfionl*      The    players 


comforted  Sancho ;  and  Don  Quixote, 
by  their  means,  being  come  to  himfelf, 
the  author  faid  to  him — '  Open  your 
eyes,  Don  Qmxotc;  and  behold,  in 
me,  the  wife  Alquife  your  friend, 
who  am  come  to  your  afTiftance  in 
this  imminent  danger!'  The  knight, 
ooking  on  the  author,  nnd  knowing 
lim  again,  cik-d  out — '  O  my  protec- 
tor, ami  my  faithful  hilt<  nan,  what 
a  fatisfadion  is  it  to  me  to  fee  you! 
J  knew  you  would  not  forlake  me  in 
this  dangerous  adventure;  and  I  muft 
own,  that,  were  it  not  for  you,  I 
fhould  have  loft  my  life  there,  through 
Rozinante's  fall,  whofe  mettle  failed 
him  this  time.  Give  me  another 
horfe  quickly,  and  let  me  renew  the 
combat !  Permit  me  to  fly  after  thofe 
traitors,  and  take  fuch  vengeance  on 
them  as  may  make  future  generation 3 
quake!  Yes,  I  fwear  by  the  order  of 
knighthood  I  have  received,  that  I 
will  put  no  bounds  to  my  rage!  I 
will  icour  the  ftreets,  and  put  to  the 
fword  all  the  men  and  women  in  the 
town  }  I  will  kill  the  very  dogs  and 
cats  !  In  a  word,  I  will  deftroy  every 
thing  that  has  life  in  it!'  The  wife 
Alquife  was  too  confcientious  to  con- 
fent  to  fo  bloody  a  refolution;  and 
therefore  difluaded  the  knight  from  at- 
tempting it;  faying — '  Don  Qujxote, 
'  let  us  think  of  nothing  now  but 
'  your  cure  :  let  us  fee  your  wounds.' 
Upon  trm,  the  knight  was  difarmed 
and  examined  j  and,  though  not  a  little 
bruifed,  was  found  to  have  no  need  of 
a  furgeon;  which  the  author  obferving 
— *  Chear  up,  Don  Quixote,'  faid  he; 
'*  all  this  will  be  nothing;  I  will  fet 
'  you  right  again  with  one  draught  of 
1  a  fovereign  balfam  I  will  give  you 
•  by-and-by.'  He  next  defired  two  of 
the  players  to  go  and  gather  up  ail 
that  the  knight  had  loft  in  the  fcuffle, 
his  horfe,  his  head  piece,  his  lance, 
and  his  fword.  They  obeyed  their 
orders  fo  exaclly,  that  none  of  thefe 
things  were  loft.  When  it  was  dark, 
the  author  and  his  companions,  fup- 
porting  Don  Quixote  under  the  arms, 
in  this  manner  conveyed  him  to  the 
inn;  where  Sancho  told  him  that  hr 
would  find  Zenobia.  They  found  h(; 
in  the  fame  room  in  which  Don  Quix- 
ote had  left  her:  fhe  xvas  all  alone,  and 
very  impatient  to  f._c  the  ki 
believing  that  he  mull  have  be 
tained  by  iomc  important  adventure. 
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As  foon  as  (he  faw  him  enter,  fupported 
thvis  by  two  men — '  Good  God,  Don 
«  Quixote!'  exclaimed  (he,  *  what  has 
«  bn.ught  you  into  this  deplorable  con- 
«  dition  r — '  Dear  princefs,'  anfwered 
the  knight,  «  the  fortune  of  war  is 
«  doubtful.  I  alone  attacked  a  nu- 
«  merous  army;  and  the  fame  fate  has 
«  attended  me  this  day,  as  formerly 
«  betel  Orlando  in  the  Plain  of  Ron- 

*  cefvalles:  I  flew  fo  many  enemies,  I 
<  continued  fo  to  lay  about  me,  that  at 
«  length,    being  totally   exhaufted,    I 
'  funk,  down,  through  mere  weaknefs 
'  and  wearinefs,  on  the  field  of  battle; 
«  where,  queftionlefs,  I  muft  have  pe- 
«  riflied,  had  no"  the  wife  Alquife,  my 
«  great   friend,    returned    on   purpofe 

*  from  Constantinople  to  carry  me  off 

*  by  his  enchantments.' — '  It  is  true,' 
quoth  the  author;  «  but,  if  you  pleafe, 
'  Sir,  let  us  lofe  no  time;  it  is  requifite 
'  that  I  cure  you,  and  put  you  in  a 

*  condition  to'fet  out  to-morrow  for 
«  Madrid;  where,  if  Heaven  fo  pleafes, 
'  you  are  to  receive  more  dangerous 
'  wounds  than  thefe,  and  to  finilh  more 

*  important  adventures.'    Having  thus 
fpoken,  he  caufed  a  fire  to  be  lighted, 
and  a  bed  to  be   made.     The  lovely 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  difarmed  the 
knight,  undreffed  him,  and  rubbed  him 
all  over  with   brandy.      The  reader, 
uninftructed   perhaps   in   the  laws   of 
knight-errantry,  muft  not  imagine  that, 
in  fo  doing,  the  princefs  trangreffed.the 
rules    of    modeily.      When    knights 
chanced  to  be  in  the  company  of  in- 
fantas, if  they  came  off  wounded  from 
any  combat,  the  ladies  generally  drefled 
their  wounds.     Moll  of  them  unuer- 
ftood  furgery,  and  learned  it  on  pur- 
pofe to  drefs  knights  *:  and,  what  is  by 
far  the  moft  admirable  and  marvellous, 
fuch  was  the  (kill  of  thefe  fair-ones, 


that  never  was  knight  known,  though 
covered  with  cuts  and  gafhes,  any  one 
of  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
mortal ;    never  was  knight  known,  I 
fay,   fo   difcourteous  as   to  die  under 
their  hands.     By  this  time  the  hoft  had 
brought  in   fome  good    ftrong  broth, 
which  the  author  adminiftered  to  Don 
Quixote,   faying — '  Sir  Knight,   take 
this  porringer   of  balfam,  which  is 
much  better  than  that  of  Fierabras; 
nay,  I  dare  vouch,  it  is  much  better 
than  that  which  Ariobarzanes,  Prince 
of  Tartary,  carried  in  a  golden  bottle, 
hanging  at  hisfaildle-bows.' — 'Then 
it  muft  be  the  nobleft  of  all  balfams,* 
uoth  Don  Quixote;  *  for  that  of  Prince 
Ariobarzanes  was  wonderful.     The 
effects*  it  wrought  were  prodigious; 
and  I  remember  to  have  read,  that 
Don  Beiianis,  being  one  day  at  the 
point  of  death,  nay,  fome  fay  he  was 
actually  dead,  no  fooner  had  they  let 
fail   one  drop  into  his  mouth,  than 
the  knight  ftarted  up  perfectly  cured 
of  his  wounds f.' — '  As  for  this  bal- 
fam,' replied  the  author,  '  it  is  not 
quite  fo  quick  in  it's  operation;  it  is 
requifite  to  deep  peaceably  after  tak- 
ing it;  and  therefore  I  entreat  you  lo- 
go to  bed  immediately.*    The  knight 
did  as  he  was  directed;   he  was  put  to 
bed,  and  the  author  and  his  company 
withdrawing,  fhut  the  chamber-door, 
and  left  him  to  his  reft. 

Barbara  and  Sancho  being  now  alone, 
went  into  another  room,  where  funper 
was  brought  to  them."  When  they 
were  feated,  Zencbia  (aid  to  the  fquire — 
Chear  up,  Sancho!  Be  merry,  iadf 
You  are  ftill  melancholy  about  your 
laft  adventure:  your  mafter  is  not 
wounded,  he  has  only  his  ribs  a  little 
brnifed;  but  that  is  nothing;  I  rub- 
bed him  fo  well,  that,  by  to-morrow, 


*  With  refpjct  to  the  chirurgical  (kill  of  the  ladies  in  romance,  take  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Beiianis. 

"  Let  my  entreaties  fo  far  prevail  with  you,  that  my  maidens  may  cure  your  wounds,'* 
fays  the  Princefs  Aurora  to  Don  Beiianis.  '  Thereupon  the  prince  was  uncloathed  by  thole 
'  ladies;  and  one  of  them  drefled  him  moft  fkilfully,  having  gieat  knowledge  in  that  art/— 
Part  I.  Chap.  z. 

'  With  branches  and  boughs  the  damfels  made  fome  arbours  for  the  knights,  and  with 
'  their  gowns,  towels,  and  fcarfs,  covered  them;  and,  after  they  had  unarmed  them,  dreficd 

*  their  wounds.1 — Part  I.  Chap.  8. 

•f-  The  Emperor  Beilaneo,  father  to  Don  Beiianis,  being  brought  to  death's  door  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  wounds,  the  fage  enchantrefs  Bebnia,  or  Beliona,  '  drew  forth  of  a  lit: 

*  certain  ointments,  wherewith  the  emperor,  lying  in  a  trance,  received  his  %'ita!  fenfes.' — 
After  this,  '  drawing  forth  a  little  ?lafs,  wherein  wa;  a  certain  composition  very  odoriferous, 
«  the  emperor  drank  it  oil";  and  at  that  inftant  he  felt  himfdf  fo  w^il,  as  if  he  had  never 

*  beco  wounded  or  ill  at  all.'— 'Belianis,  Part !.  Chap.  9. 

'he 
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lie  will  be  as  bn'fk  as  a  bin!  again. 
Conic,  let  us  make  much  of  ourfelv(js, 
boy!  Let  us  be  merry!'  —  *  As  for 
being  merry,  I  like  it  well  enough,' 
iuoth  Sancho ;  '  but  we  fhall  be  forced 
to  pay  for  our  mirth,  and  that  I  <lo 
not  like:  your  mule  and  your  filk 
cloaths  have  coft  us  a  great  deal  of 
money  already.' — '  My  mule  and  my 
cloaths  ftick  in  your  ftomach,'  an- 
wered  Hacked  Face;  '  you  have  never 
done  upbraiding  me  with  them.' — 
Nay,  faith,'  replied  the  fquire,  '  had 
weconquered  fome  kingdom,  I  fhould 
not  mind  it  fo  much.  I  am  none  of 
thole  that  love  to  ftarve  in  a  cook's- 
fhop;  and  I  would  to-morrow  fpeak 
to  my  matter  to  buy  you  a  pair  of 
new  fnoes  tc  appear  in  at  court;  for  I 
fee  yours  are  worn  out:  but,  to  deal 
plainly,  I  am  afraid  we  fhall  never 
be  emperors;  we  are  too  unlucky. 
When  we  think  to  bake,  the  oven 
falls;  all  our  adventures  end  the 
wrong  way  for  governments  or  em- 
pires: and  I  verily  think,  if  we  fell 
down  backwards,  we  fhould  not  ef- 
cape breaking  our  nofes.' — 'i-Vitit-r.ce, 
my  dear  frimd,*  cried  Zenobia;  "  af- 
ter foul  weather  comes  fair."  In  the 
mean  while,  let  us  tafte  that  whit;, 
and  fee  whether  it  is  good/ — <  A- 
greed!'  replied  Sancho  j  '  by  my 
troth,  I  am  not  at  all  troubled  with 
the  fpirit  of  contradiction!  and  I  had 
rather  take  off  twenty  bumpers  than 
refufe  one.'  This  laid,  he  laid  hold 
of  the  bottle,  and  rilled  Barbara's  glafs, 
who  made  but  one  gulp  of  it;  and  he, 
having  done  the  like,  faid  toZenobia — 

*  Well,  Madam  Queen,  how  do  you 
«  like  this  wine?    Methinks  it  is  not 
'  amifs.' — f  In  truth,  I  have  not  drank 

*  enough  to   give  my  opinion  of  it,' 
anfwered  Barbara.  *  I  will  not  tell  yc,u 
'  my  opinion  till  the  twentieth  glafs  ; 

*  for  I   have  heard   fay,    that  a   good 
'  judge  ought  to  be  full  of  a  caufe  be- 
'  fore  he  decides  it.1 — '  Faith,'  quoth 
Sancho,  *  you  would  agree  well  with 
'  my  govern efs  at  home:  fhe  loves  this 
'  f'yrup  better  than  her  honour,  as  you 

*  do;  and,  I  dare  lay  a  wager,  fhe  would 
«  take  off  her  three  pints  while  fhe  is 
'  fpinning  one  diftaft'  of  flax.' — *  I  am 
'  very  well  pleafed,'  anfwered  Zenobia, 
«  that  I   am  like  your  wife.' — '  Nay, 
'  hold;  as  to  likenefs,'  quoth  Sancho, 
<  pray  have  a  care  of  that:  fhe  has  no 

*  fcareon  her  cheeks,  as  you  have!'— 


*  You  are  not  at  all  complaifant,'  re-* 
'  plied   Barbara;  '  you  delight  in   af- 
«  fronting  me;  you  hate  me!    But  r\a 
1  more  of  that;  I  am,  notwithftanding, 

*  refolved  to  be  your  friend.'     In  luch 
fort  of  convcrfation  they  paflVd  away  the 
fupper-time;  and  when  they  havi 

and  drank  at  difcretion,  that  is,  till 
were  ready  to  hurft,  Barbara,  be, 
that  clals  of  fair-ones  who  are  apt  to 
wax  wanton  upon  a  full  riomach,  be- 
gan  to  caft   her  eyes  foinewhat  amo- 
roufly  upon  the  fquire  ;  and  faid- 
'  my    faith,    Sancho,    we  muft  make 
'  peace  to-night,   and  from  hei, 
'  wards  love  one  another  like  a  new- 
'  married  coo  pie!  but,  fir(t,tellmewhe- 
'  ther  you  know  what  it  is  to  love?'—- 

*  Yes,   fure!'    anfwered  Sancho;    *   I 
«  love  my  matter  Don  Qujxote;  I  love 
'  my  wife,  my  children,  and   D 

'  and  Mr.   Curate.'  —  'That  is   rut 
'  what  I  talk  of,'  replied  Zenobia,   <  I 
'  afk  whether  you  never  played  with 
'  the  maids?1 — '  O  Lord,  yes!'   quoth 
Sancho;  '  there  is  not  one  in  our  vil- 
«  lage  but  what  I  have  played   with. 
'  Every  Sunday,  after  vcfpers,  we  meet 
'  near  the   mill,   and  there  we  divert* 
'  ouifelves  all  together.'   Barbara,  per- 
ceiving that  the  iquirc  did  not  gu'efs  at 
her  meaning,  flrokeJ.  his  chin  : 
with  her  hand;  faying — '  Good  ; 
'  what?,  rough  benrJ  you  have,  friend  ! 
'  I  pity  the  women  you  kifs  !' — '  I 
'  no  \yomen  to  kifs  but  my  wife,'  an- 
fwered  Sancho,    thrurting 
bara's  hand  rudely;  «  and,  if  any  others 

*  have  a  mind  to  be  killed,   let  the  mo- 
'  thers   that  bare  them   kifs   them,  if 
'  they  will.'  —  '  You  need  not  thru  It 
'  away  my  hand  fo  roughly!'  i. 
Zenobia;    '  there  are  few   :. 

'  this  univerfity  but  would  be  glad  of 

*  the  favour.' — '  O  but  I  am  no  fcho- 

*  lar!1  quoth  Sancho.     '  What  v 

*  you  have  me  do  with  your  ha  ml  ?  I 

*  had   rather  go  to  bed  jutt  now.'  — 
'  Well,'  faid  Barbara,  '  hnce  you  have 

*  fuch  a  mind  to  flccp,  we  mutt  boih 

*  lie  together;     for  ihe  ni 

*  cold,  and  lam  naturally  very  c' 
— '  Nay,  if  you  only  want  \ 

quoth  the   fquire,    '  let  me  alone  for 
«   that;  I  will  r.o  nfk  the  hott  fv 

*  or  three  blankets,  which 

'  lay  on  you  double.' — 'By  the  I  • 
cried  Barbara,  '  thou  art  the  fillieft  fel- 
«  low  I  ever  beheld  !  Why,  is  it 

*  Lie,  Sancho,  you  ih. 

'  ituj.d 
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*  ftand  «nat  T  have  been  driving  at 
t  thjs  hour?  Do  not  you  conceive  that 
I  defign  you  fhould  ferve  me  inftead 
of  a   "huftjaud   to-night,    and   make 
much  of  me  ?'— «  That  I  mould  make 
much  of  you!'  replied  Sancho.  'Mo- 
ther of  God  !   what  Ho  you  mean  ?  I 
am  not  fo  gamefome,  Tfaith '.  I  fhould 
have  enough  to  anlwer  for,  to  do  what 
is  forbidden  in  the  mafs-hook  ;  and 
your  being  Queen  Zenobia  would  not 
fave  me  broiling  in  the  other  world  !' 
So  faying,   he  turned  away  from   the 
amorous  Zenobia,  and  went  in  purfutt 
of  a  bed  elfe  where. 

CHAP.     III. 

JWHICH  PROVES  THAT  KNIGHT  - 
ERRANTRYIS  THE  MOSTUSEFUL 
PROFESSION  IN  THE  WORLD  J 
AND  GIVES  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
MOST  COMMENDABLE  ATCHIEVE- 
MENT  DON'  QUIXOTE  EVER  PER- 
FORMED. 

ON  Quixote  having  re  fled  well 
^  ,    all   night,   found  himfelf  much 
caller  in  the  morning,  though  he  (till  _ 
fdt  much  pain  in  feveral   parts  of  his 
bodv:    this,  however,  did    not  hinder 
him' from  riling,  or  any  wife  ftagger  his 
faith  in  'the  efficacy  of Pedro  de  Moya's 
baifam.     Sancho  now  coming- into  his 
apartment  to  enquire  after  -his*  con- 
dition,   accompanied     by    Barbara- 
Beautiful  princefs!'  cried  the  knight, 
God  be  praifed!    your  fair  hands,  and 
the  fage  Alquife's  wonder-working 
balfam,  have  cured  my  wounds;  and 
it  muft  be  granted,  that  you  under- 
ftand  forgery,  to  the  full,  as  well  as 
thejPeriian  Infanta,  who  learned  it  of 
the  great  mafter  Lugon  himfelf.' — 
I  have  no  great  fkill,'  anfwered  Bar- 
bara ;'  but  a  maid,  who  has  no  for- 
tune,   muft   understand    a    little    of 
every  thing.     I  once  ferved  a  furgeon 
of  this  town,  who  had  more  fkill  than 
all  the  Lugos   in    the   kingdom:    it 
was  ;i  fa tisf action  to  fee  him  fprend 
his   plaifters;    they  were  always   as 
round  as'  a  juggler's  box.    He  trim- 
med and  cut  hair  delicately;  and  it 
V.T.S  he  that  cured  ail  the  chief  of  the 
univerfity:     fometimes    I    made    the 
lint  for  him,  and   attended  his  ap- 
prentices, who  put  me  to  many  kinds 
of  work,' — '  Oh,  obj  Madam  Zeno- 


'  bia!'  quoth  Sancho,  <  then  you  have 

*  been  a  barber's  fervunt!' — *  I  do  rot 
'  difown   it,'    replied   Barbara;    '  for 
'  mean  perfons  muft  not  forget  them- 

*  felves  in  profperity.' — *  M after  Don 
'  Quixote,'  quoth  Sancho,   '  you  hear 
'  what  the  princefs   fays;    and   me  is 
'  neither  drunk  nor  afleep.     I  fancy 

*  queens    do   not   often   ufe    to   work 

*  among  apprentices  :  a  dutchefs  could 
1  do  no  more;  and  yet  (he  would   nit 

*  boaltof  it!' — '  O  thou  perfidious  en- 

*  charvter  Pamphus !'  fa  id  the  knight, 
fighing,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  Hea- 
ven ;   '  when  will  you  ceafe  dill-rafting 
'  Queen  Zenobia's    underftanding?— 

*  Do  you  not  perceive,  Sancho,'  added 
he,  *  that  the  princefs  has  not  the  right 
'  ufe  of  her  reafon  ?    That  it  is  the 
c  traitor  Pamphus  who  makes  her  talk 
'  fuch  nonfenfe  ?'— '  Right,  right,  Sir!* 
anfwered  the  fquire;   *  by  my  faith,  I 

*  had  forgot   it!    It  is  the  mnlignant 

*  tutor 'Pompous  that  makes  her  talk 
f  fo  madly :    nay,  he  is   not  fatisfied 
'  with  making  her  talk  foolimly,  but 
'  makes  her  a6l  fo;  for  laft  night,  af- 
*-ter  fupper,   file  would  have Oh, 

*  the   curled    enchanter!     When    you 

*  had  him  under  you  the  other  day, 

*  you  mould  have  thruft   your  (Word 
'  down  his  throat,   and  have  fent  him 
<  into  the  other  world  !' — '  I  ffiould 
'  not  have  fpared  him,'   replied  Don, 
Qujxote,   '  had  not   Queen  Zenobia's 

*  companion    ftopped    my   hand;    but 
'  I  will  undo  that  charm  at  the  court 

*  cf  Spain.     I  own  it  is  no  lefs  dif- 
«  ficult    to    diflolve    than   that   which 
'   tr>e  enchanter  Frillon  made  at  Baby. 
'  Ion  to  (teal  away  Fioritbella.     The 
'  Knight  of  the  Bafilifks  finiflied  that 

*  j-.l venture;   and  I  flatter  myfelf  thnt 
'  this  is  reserved  for  me:  an.-i  therefore 
f  let  us  away  to  IVI  ;di  >d  this  moment. 
'  I  think  it  an^age  till  the   Queen  of 
'  the  Amazons  is  reitored  to  her  own 

*  form  again.'  —  *  Sir,'  fa  id  Sancho* 

*  we    muft    breakfaft    firft,    however. 

*  Madam  Zenobia  will  have  patience* 
1  fo  long;  and,  for  your  part,  I  fancy  • 
'  the  fage  Skiff's  balfam  h;is  not  over- 

f  loaded  your  ftomach.' — *  I  confent,* 
faid  the  knight;  *  let  us  eat  a  bit,  and 
'  be  gone  immediately.'  Upon  this, 
they  all  breakfailed  together;  and,  hav- 
ing paid  the  holl,  let  out  for  Madrid, 
Barbara  keeping  her  face  fo  clofely 
veiled  that  nobody  knew  her. 

About 
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About  a  fmall  league  from  Alcala, 
paffing  along  the  fide  of  a  wood  which 
bordered  on  the  road,  their  cars  were 
(truck  by  the  cries  of  a  woman  greatly 
terrified,  accompanied  with  the  firing 
,of  fmall  arms.  Though  the  noile 
fr-emed  to  be  fufficiently  near  them,  yet 
they  could  not  immediately  clifcovcr 
the  cauie  of  it,  as  the  wood  happened 
juft  at  that  part  to  projefl  in  an  angle. 
*0  Sancho,'  quoth  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  to  his  fquire,  *  here  are  ccr- 
'  tainly fome unfortunate perfons  whom 
'  ill-fate  or  injuftice  purities:  let  us 
'  haften  to  their  relief,  my  fon.'  This 
faid,  he  fpurred  Rozinante  fo  furioutly, 
that  the  fiery  creature,  ufed  only  to  a 
walk,  fell  on  a  fudden,  not  indeed  into 
an  hand-gallop,  but  into  a  trot,  little 
inferior  to  it.  As  for  Dapple  and  the 
mule,  thus  much  muft  be  laid  in  their 
praife,  that  as  foon  as  they  faw  their 
companion  move  fo  brifkly,  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  raifed  fuch  emulation  in 
them,  that  they  both  trotted  after  of 
their  own  accord.  They  foon  difco- 
vered  what  they  were  fo  defirous  to 
know,  and  Don  Qmxote  was  pleafingly 
furpnzed  by  a  difmal  fpeclacle:  he  faw 
two  men  on  horfeback,  who  fought 
bravely  with  feven  or  eight  footpads, 
two  of  whom  had  carbines,  and  the 
reft  were  only  armed  with  fwords  and 
bayonets.  A  young  maid,  plainly 
drefied,  but  charmingly  beautiful, 
Jftood  by  the  combatants,  and  feemed  to 
be  a  forced  ipeclator  of  the  fight.  She 
rent  the  air  with  her  cries,  calling  up- 
on Heaven  and  man  to  :.u-  prTiltance; 
and  (he  ftruggled  in  vain  to  get  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  Jufty  old  woman,  who, 
feeming  to  fk'e  with  the  robbers,  held 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  ftop  her 
mouth  with  a  handkerchief.  The  two 
horfemen,  that  were  let  upon,  one  of 
xvhom  was  the  mafterand  the  other  the 
fervant,  made  a  vigorous  defence:  the 
firft  had  laid  one  of  the  robbers  fiat  with 
his  piftol, .and  the  latter  had  done  the 
fame  by  another  with  his  gun,  and 
both  of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to 
efcape  the  firft  difcharge  of  their  ene- 
mies carbines.  They  might  then  have 
avoided  that  unequal  combat  by  the 
fwiftnefs  of  their  horfes;  but  the  dan- 
ger of  the  young  maiden  fo  far  pre- 
vailed upon  them,  that,  though  they 
knew  her  not,  they  rather  chole  to  ex- 
pole  t'uemftlves  to  every  hazard,  than 
to  leave  her  |n  the  fiands  of  thofe  vil- 


lains. Heaven  gave  a  bit-fling  to  their 
us  refolution:  one  of  the  rob- 
bcio  having  charged  his  carbine  :  . 
levelled  it  at  the  chief  of  the  two  horfe- 
menj  but  he,  making  nfe  of  iiis  time, 
rode  up  brifkly  to  him;  and,  ftriking 
down  the  muzzle  of  the  carbine  with 
the  piftol  he  had  not  yet  fired,  did 
double  fervice,  favinghisown  life,  and 
killing  the  old  woman;  for,  the  carbine 
going  off  at  that  very  moment,  the 
wicked  wretch  received  the  (hot  in  her 
head,  and  dropped  inltantly.  Her 
blood  fpurted  upon  the  young  maid- 
en's face;  who,  in  that  confirmation, 
thought  fhe  had  been  wounded  herfelf, 
and  fell  down  in  a  fwoon  upon  the  old 
woman's  body.  The  horfeman,  hav- 
ing avoided  the  (hot,  preffed  in  upon 
the  robber;  and,  clapping  the  muzzle 
of  his  piftol  to  his  forehead,  blew  his 
brains  out.  Yet  his  death  would  not 
have  put  an  end  to  the  danger,  for 
there  ftill  remained  four  or  five  of  the 
robbers,  who,  though  they  had  no  fire- 
arms, were  neverthelefs  bold  and  refo- 
lute;  and  one  of  them  was  juft  going 
to  run  the  horfeman  through  with  his 
fword,  when  he  was  prevented  by  our 
brave  redreffer  of  wrongs;  who,  fly- 
ing, with  his  lance  couched,  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  weaker  fide,  pierced  him 
quite  through  the  back,  leaving  Ins 
lance  in  the  wound.  Though  the 
robber  was  one  of  the  luftitft  and  the 
ftjuteft  rogues  in  the  kingdom,  he 
could  not  withftand  the  fury  of  fuch  a 
thruft  from  fo  redoubted  a  hand  ;  he 
fell  flat  on  his  face;  and,  that  i  mav 
ufo  the  words  of  Homer,  *  The  noife 
«  of  his  fall  was  as  the  fturdy  oak  fall- 
'  ing  in  the  foreft,  when  overthrown 
'  by  the  raging  of  the  wind,  or  hewn 
'  down  by  the  ftrokc  of  the  axe.'  Our 
knight,  delighted  with  this  atchieve- 
ment,  unflieathed  his  fword,  and  was 
already  preparing  to  lay  about  him 
arnongft  the  robbers  who  remained; 
but  thofe  villains,  feared  at  his  ftrange 
and  formidable  appearance,  and  think- 
ing him  no  lefs  than  a  devil  loofed 
from  hell  to  chaftife  them  for  their 
crimes,  fled  precipitately  into  the 
wood. 

The  gentleman  and  Don  Qujxote 
did  not  think  fit  to  purfue  them:  their 
firft  care  was  to  help  the  unknown 
beauty.  Finding  her  in  a  fwoon,  and 
bloody,  they  thought  at  firft  fi; 
btcn  dead  j  but  feeling  her  pulfe  beat, 

the 
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tne  knight  hafted  to  fetch  fome  water 
from  a  little  brook  that  ran  out  of  the 
\vood,  and  brought  it  in  bis  helmet. 
The  firft  (he  caft  her  eyes  on  was  Don 
C^iixote,  whofe  mien  and  garb  being 
luch  as  feemed  not  to  promife  much  fe- 
curity,  the  poor  maiden  could  not  tell 
whether  fhe  might  think  herfelf  out  of 
danger:  but  the  gentleman  foon  fatif- 
fied  her,  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  combatj    and   how  the 
reft  of  the  robbers  fled  upon  the  ap- 
proach  of    the    brave   knight   in    the 
bright  armour.     In  flinrt,  he  recovered 
the  damfel  from  her  fright;  and   flie, 
having  wiped  her  face,  perceived  that  me 
was  not  wounded,  dil'covering  fuch  a 
ravifhing  beauty  as  abundantly  paid 
her  deliverers  for  the  pains  they  had 
taken.     When  (he  had  perfectly  reco- 
vered herfelf,  (he  returned  them  thanks 
fuitable  to  the  fervice  they  had  ren- 
dered her;    and  our  Arab  allures  us 
that  (he  performed   it   with   as  much 
grace  as  good  fenfe:  each  of  them  an- 
fwered  for  himfelf,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  our  hero  ftiled  her. — *'So- 
'  vereiga  Infanta!'  and  u fed  fuch  lah- 
guage  as  made  it  evident  that  his  brains 
were  as  extravagant  as  his  outward  ap- 
pearance.     The    gentleman,    on    his 
iide,    made    his    acknowledgments    to 
Don  Quixote  for  his   feafonable  fuc- 
cour;  to  which  the  knight  of  La  Man- 
cha  returned  an  anfwer  fo  uncouth  and 
unufual,  that  the  gentleman  and  the 
lady  knew  not  what  to  think  of  him, 
both  of  them  being  far  enough  from 
dreaming  of  the  noble  fyftem  of  knight- 
errantry.     Sancho,  and  the  Queen  of 
the  Amazons,  who  had  kept  far  enough 
from  the  affray,  perceiving  the  robbers 
had  fled  before  our  knight,  made  hafts 
to  the  field  of  battle  to  congratulate 
the  conqueror.     «  By  all  the  gods  and 
'  goddefles/  cried  Sancho,  as  foon  as 
he  came  near,  «  mafter  Don  Quixote, 
this  bout  we  have  had  no  cudgelling, 
nor  bangs  of  flings  !  Now  this  may 
be  called  a  good  hit,  i'faith  !  Let  us 
have  five  or  fix  adventures  more  like 
this,  and  I  will  undertake  for  twenty 
empires  and   forty  governments,  or 
the  devil  is  in  them!' — •'   Son  San- 
cho,' anfwered  Don  Qmxeie,  '  trou- 
ble not  youifelf  about  that:  empires 
and  governments  will  come  in  due 
lea  Con  ;  yet,  (houid  fortune  be  fo  un- 
juft  as  not  to  grant  us  them,  the  glory 
we  flull  gain  by  performing  the  du- 


'  ties  of  ourprofeflTion,  will  abundantly' 
'  recompenle  our  toils.'  This  dia-r 
logue  between  mafter  and  man  ierved' 
ftiil  morecompleatly  to  puzzle  th<jgeri-i 
tleman  and  lady,  as  to  Don  Quixote's* 
character.  Cudgelling  and  bangs  from- 
flings,  intermixed  with  empires  and 
governments,  were  myfteries  tney  could 
not  comprehend  or  develope.  In  more, 
whilft  Don  Quixote  was  making  new' 
tenders  of  his  fervice  to  the  beautiful 
unknown,  the  gentleman  went  tip  to 
Sancho,  and  began  to  examine  him. 

*  Friend,'  faid  he  to  him  foftty,  <  vvhat 
c   is  your  maftfr's  name?' — *  Sir/  an- 
fwered the  fquire,  *-  Jaft  year  he  called 
'  himfelf  The  Knight  gf  the  Sorrow- 
'  ful  Afpe6l:  but  man  propofcs,   and 
'  God  difpofesj  now  he  is  called,  The 

*  Loveiefs  Knight,  or  Don  Qmxote  de 

*  la   Mancha.'  — '  Dut  pray    tell   me 

*  what  profefllon  he  is  of?'  quoth  the 
gentleman;  '  for,  by  his  rich  armour, 
'  I  am  apt  to  judge  he  has  fome  conii- 
'  derable  poft  in  the  army/ — *  As  yet/ 
faid   Sancho,  (  he  is  but  a  knight-er- 

*  rant;  and,  though  he  has  had  m.iny 
'  a  good  bafting,  he  has  not  been  able 
'  to   make    himfelf  emperor    of    any 
'  place;  but  he  cannot  mifs  of  a  kin^- 
'  dom:  and  I,  who  am  his  fquire  San- 

*  cho  Panza,  do  make  as  fure  of  fome 
'  good  ifland,  as    if  I  had  it   in  my 
'  hand/ — «  And  who  is  the  lady  I  fee 
'  upon  the  mule?'    aflced  tlie  gentle- 
man.    *  It  is  the  Princefs  Zenobia/ 
replied  S?.ncho;  *  who,  as   my  m alter 

*  fays,  is  a  queen;  though  the  fear  >;a 

*  her  face  makes  her  look  more"  like  a 
'  tripe-woman  of  Alcaic  :  and,  to  lay 
'  the  truth,  a  man  had  need  be  a 

*  errant  not  to  be  miltaken  in  her/ 


CHAP.     IV. 

OP  THE  WONDERFUL  CONSE- 
QUENCES OF  DON  quiXOTE'S 
VICTORY,  WHICH  MIGHT  PASS 
FOR  ROMANTICK  ADVENTURES, 
BUT  THAT  OUR  ARAB  DELIVERS 
THEM  FOR  CERTAIN  TRUTHS, 

DON  Cfcfar  (for  that  was  the  g-en- 
tleman's  name)  needed  no  more" 
information  from  Sancho  to  cc 
hend   Don    Quixote's   madn^fs;   b 
fatisfied  with  what  he  hail  liifccvere-f, 
he  went  up  to  the  beautiful  un!;r.j\vr., 
who  was  itill  taikin^  to   ihi  kn^hr; 
S  but 
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but  as  foon  as  he  came  to  them,  they 
heard  themfelves  called   upon  by  the 
highwayman  whom  Don  Quixote  had 
run  through  with   his  lance.     *  Gen- 
«  tlemen,'   faiJ  he,  with  a  weak  and 
intermitting  voice,  '  if  pity  has  any 
place  in  your  hearts,  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  draw  this  lance  out  of  my 
hody,  not  to  fave  a   life  I   have  too 
well  deferved  to  lofe,  but  that,  be- 
fore I  die,  I  may  difcover  to  you  a 
fecret  which  troubles  my  confcience, 
and   lies  heavier  upon  me  than  all 
my  other  crimes  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
it  will  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you  to  know 
it.'     Thefe  words   he    uttered   with 
much  pain,  and  at  feveral  intervals,  by 
reafon  of   his  great  weaknefs.     The 
gentlemen  were  moved  at  the  wretch's 
complaints;    and,    fancying  that  the 
help  he  defired  might  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  performing  fome  charita- 
ble a£l,  they  drew  out  the  lance;  but 
the  extreme  pain  it  put  him  to,  and  ihe 
great  Jofs  of  blood,  made  him  faint: 
they  at  firft  thought   he   had  given  up 
the  ghoft,  and  repented  that  they  had 
drawn  out  the  lance;    when,  finding 
fome  figns  of  life  in  him,  they  enter- 
tained hopes  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  himfelf  again,  if  care  were  taken  to 
llanch    the   blood,    and    bind    up    the 
wound.    Sancho  immediately  drew  out 
of  his  portmanteau  a  number  of  rolls 
and  fcraps  of  linen,  which  he  carried 
to    fupply    the    difmal    occafions    of 
knight-errantry.     Barbara,   who  was 
fo  Ikilful  at   making  of  lint,  contri- 
buted her  affiftance;  and   the  gentle- 
man's fervant,  who  had  fome  fmatter- 
ing  of  furgery,  performed  the  opera- 
tion, applying   a  fort  of  tent  to   the 
wound.      This  putting  the  wounded 
man  to  confiderable  pain,  can  fed  him 
to  open  his  eyes;  but  he  was  ftill  fenle- 
lefs,  and  they  were  forced  to  ufe  other 
means  to  bring  him  to  himfelf.     They 
were  yet  never  the  forwarder,    for  he 
was  fo  feeble  that  he  could  not  fpcak  : 
they  pei  fitted,  however,  in  exerting  ai} 
their  endeavours  to  revive  him,  as  be- 
lieving he  had  fcmething  of  moment  to 
communicate;    but,  their  utrrtolt  dili- 
gence would  probably  have  been  vain, 
had   not  Don  Csefar's  man  bethought 
himfelf  that  he  had  a  good  bottle  of 
brandy,  which  he  always  took  care  to 
keep  full.     As  foon  as  the  robber  had 
fwallowed  three  gulps  of  that  r^re  li- 
quor, he  recovered  his  fpeech,  as  it  were 


miraculoufly,    and    cried    out — <O 
Heavens!    how   juft  are   thy  judg- 
ments!   I  receive   my  death    in   the 
fame  place  where  I  once  committed  a 
horrid    murder.      About    two 
twenty  years  ago,  near  this  wooii,    1 
and  another  of  my  companions  (tup- 
ped a  rich  farmer,  who  was  coming 
from  Alcala,  with  a  nurfe,  who  had 
a  child  in  her  arms:   the  farmer  mak- 
ing fome  refjftance,  and  the  nurfe,  in 
the  mean  while,  fcreaming  fo  loud  as 
to  make  us  npprehenfive  that  Ihe  might 
be  heard  by  fome  of  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood, I  foon  cut  the  woman's  throat. 
We  then  killed  the  farmer;  and,  hav- 
ing tjken  from  his  pockets  about  fix 
fcore  ducats  in  gold,  we  dragged  the 
two  dead  bodies  into  the  wood,  and 
buried    them   in   a  ditch  to  conceal 
the  murder:    when  we  had  done,  we 
ftood  a  good  while  to  confider  what 
we  mould  do  with  the  infant.  Though 
fo  very  young,  he  had  fuch  a  majtf- 
tick   lock,    that  we   fancied,    if  we 
fpared  his  life,  he  would  be  a  great 
man;  but  my  companion,  fearing  v\e 
might  be  discovered  by  his  crying, 
was  for  killing  him  :   I  confented  ;  I 
came  up  to  the  child,  and  had  lifted 
inv  hand  to  run  him  through,  but  at 
the  fame  time  I  felt  fuch  an  impulfe 
of  compaflion,  as  prevented  the  fatal 
ftroke.     The  little  infant,  who  was 
as  yet  too  young  to  have  any  fenfe  of 
the  lofs  of  his  nurfe,  looked  upon  ir.c 
with  fuch  a  Imiling  countenance,   as 
mufl  have  moved  pity  in  the  crueltii 
barbarian:  in  fliort,  I  was  overcome, 
and  refolved  to  lave  his  life,  whatever 
my  companion  could  fay  to  me;  who, 
thereupon,  left  me,  faying,  he  would 
not  May  any  longer  with  a  man  that 
would  venture  his  undoing  out  of  an 
indifcreet  companion,  which,  among 
men   of    our   proftffion,    could    t.c 
counted    nothing    lefs    than    down- 
right folly.     I  took  care  to  provide 
a  nurfe  for  the  child;  but  I  dun. 
carry  him  to  the  next  village,  becaule 
the  farmer  and  the  nurfe  having 
both  inhabitants  there,  their  abfence 
would  in  all  likelihood  give  an  alarm, 
and  caufe  an  enquiry  to  be  mail 

ter  them:   in  fine,  I  refolved  to ' 

ihe   robber  was  forced    to    Hop 
iliort ;  his  tongue  failed  him  on  a  fml- 
iK  n  ;   his  eyes  began  to  roll  in  hi    i 
and  he    grew  fo  weik,    that  they  all 
thought  he  would  immediately  h:« 
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pired.     The  beautiful  unknown  feem- 
ed  much  concerned,  and  laboured  to 
help  him.     A  double  dofe  was  given 
him  of  the  medicine  which  had  the  firft 
time  proved  fo  fuccefsful,  and  it  now 
wrought  a fecond  miracle:  the  wound- 
ed man  recovered  his  f.nfes,   and  was 
in  a  condition  to  continue' his  relation, 
which    (after  being  told  where  he  left 
off,  for  he  had   forget   it)  he  did  as 
follows.     '  I  refoived  to  cany  the  in- 
fant to  Torrefva.     It  pleafed  Hea- 
ven,   which   feemed    to   favour   the 
prefervation  of  the  child,  that,  go- 
ing  into   a  houfe  to  enquire  for   a 
mirfe,  I  met  with  one  Mary  Xim?- 
uez,  whole  hufoand  had  been  dead 
but  a  fortnight,  and  who  had  juft  loft 
a  child  of  fourteen  months  old,  to 
which  fhe  gave  fuclc.    The  better  to 
engage  her  to  take  care  of  the  infant, 
I  told  her  that  /he  would  make  her 
fortune  by  it,  for  it  was  a  child  of 
great  quality;  but  that  the  mother, 
f'jr  particular  reafons,    was  obliged 
to  have  it  brought  up  privately.  The 
richnefs  of  the  infant's  mantles  and 
linen  gave  a  reputation  to  what  I  fo 
confidently    affirmed.       Mary    Xi- 
rr.enez  believed  what  I  faid,  took  the 
child,  and  proir.iilM  to  be  very  ten- 
der of  it:   lince  then  I  never  knew 
what   became   of   it,    nor   ever   en- 
quired.     Therefore,    gentlemen,    I 
cnarge    you    to    enquire   at   x^lcala, 
whether  fome  woman  of  quality  has 
not  loft  the  child,  which  I  left  with 
Mary  Ximenez,  a  peafant  of  Tor- 
refva.' 

When  the  robber  had  ended  his  rela- 
tion, both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman, 
who  hadlifienedto  him  very  attentively, 
feemed  much  concerned;  though  pro- 
bably from  different  motives.  The 
lady,  full  of  anxiety,  told  her  deliver- 
ers, that  it  would  be  a  great  fatisfac- 
tion  to  her  if  they  could  lave  the  high- 
wayman's life;  becaufe  me  defired  to 
be  better  informed  as  to  fome  particu- 
lars, which  extremely  concerned  her, 
and  which  me  thought  that  poor  wretch 
might  give  an  account  of.  Don  Cxfar, 
who  apprehended  that  he  had  more 
weighty  reafons  than  the  lady  to  desire 
the  fame  thing,  ordered  his  man  to 
place  the  robber  on  his  horfe  in  the 
bed  manner  he  was  able,  in  order  to 
carry  him  to  the  next  village;  but 
Don  Quixote  having  remarked,  that, 
iu  the  wounded  man's  piefent  condi- 


tion, he  could  not  fit  the  horfe,  or  be 
carried  any  other  way  upon  it  than  by 
laying  him  at  length,  and  fafteninghim 
with  ropes;  and  that,  as  fuch  an  uneafy 
pofture,  added    to   the  jolting  of   the 
horfe,  would  probably  kill  him  before 
he  could  reach  the  village,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  get  fome  of  the  country 
people   to  carry  him  upon  boughs  of 
trees.  Don  Caefar  approved  of  this  ex- 
pedient :  he  fent,  therefore,   to  colleft 
four  or  five  of  the  luftieft  fellows  there- 
abouts; which  was  eafily  done,  as  the 
noife  of  the  fire-arms  had  by  this  time 
brought   many   people  together,    who 
ftood  gazing  at  a  distance  upon  the  me- 
lancholy fpeftacle.    When  the  peafants 
were  come  up,    they  cut  down   fome 
boughs;  and,  putting  them   together, 
made  a  fort  of  a  bier,  on   which  they 
laid  the  wounded  man;  who  requeftecl 
them  to  examine  whether  the  old  wo- 
man, who  was  his  wife,   were  paft  re- 
covery.    It   was  done  to  fatisfy  him; 
but  when  he  was  told  flie  was  dead— - 
«  Heaven  be  bleffed!'  cried  he;  «  then 
c  the  wretch  who  made  me  commit  this 
'  laft  crime,  has  received  her  due  re- 
'  ward!'     He  faid   no  more;  but  this 
was  enough  to  make  it  very  apparent 
that  the  old  woman  had  been  the  caufeof 
his  taking  part  in  the  late  action.    The 
peafants  being  ready,  Don  Qujxote  afk- 
ed  the  damfel  unknown,  whither  ihe 
would  have  the  wounded  man  carried. 
She  faid,  (he  had  fovne  reafons  to  de=. 
lire  he  might  be  carried   to  Torrefva. 
The  peafants  made  many  difficulties, 
alledging  that  it  was  two  great  leagues 
to   that  place,  the  way  bad,  and  the 
wounded  man  very  heavy.    Don  Q^ix- 
ote,  who  would  have  gone  beyond  the 
kingdom  of  Congo  to  ferve  the  uglieft 
fervant-wench  in  an  inn,  was  amazed 
that  the  men  Ihouid  make  any  difficul- 
ty of  going  two  leagues  for  one  of  the 
fineft  women  in  the  world;  anH  he  was 
likely  enough  to  have  compelled  themj 
but  Don  Caefar,  promifing  them  a  con- 
fiderable   reward,    loon   rendered    the 
way  fiiort  and  eafy,  and  the  wounded 
man  light.     The  pgafants  fet  forward; 
but  the  beautiful    unknown   being  on 
foot,  the  next  queftion  was   how   (he 
(houltl  be  accommodated.     Don  Csefar 
offered  to  take  her  up  behind  him;  but 
Don    Quixote    required,    vehemently, 
that   the  damfel    might  not  ride   any 
horfe  but  his;  fmce  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  knights-errant  to 
S  a  mount 
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mount  forfaken  clamfcls,  and  becaufe 
Rozinante  alone  was  worthy  to  carry 
princdits.  Rozinarte,  it  is  true,  had 
length  of  hack  fufricient  to  have  carried 
the  four  ions  of  Aimon*,  could  one 
have  contrived  a  prop  for  his  belly. 
Thedamfd,  neverthelcfs,  would  more 
willingly  have  accepted  of  Don  Czefar's 
offer,  a*  thin  king  his  perfon  better,  and 
his  appearance  lefs  formidable;  but  (he 
durft  not  fo'low  her  inclination,  for 
fear  of  difobliging  the  knight,  whofe 
character  ftemed  to  require  fome  com- 
pliance. 4  To  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troveriy,'  quoth  Sancho,  *  the  prin- 
ceis  may  mount  my  afs,  fince  he  is  a 
limb  of  knight-errantry,  as  well  as 
Rozinante;  "he  has  already  ferved 
princeffes:  and  Madam  Zenobia,  who 
has  tried  him,  knows  his  worth.' 
Sancho's  advice  was  followed.  Don 
Caefar  took  the  damfel  up  in  his  arms, 
End  feated  her  upon  Dapple.  They 
then  made  away  from  the  wood,  and 
from  the  place  where  the  tragical  fcene 
had  been  ncted;  but  they  moved  (lowly, 
being  refolved  not  to  ftir  from  the  bier. 
The  ftrqng  intereft  which  the  un- 
Jcnown  damfel  feemtd  to  take  in  the 
robber's  recovery,  aftonilhed  Don  Cae- 
far; and  he  began  to  look  on  her  more 
earneftly  than  he  had  done  hitherto. 
Her  perfon  was  in  all  refpe.&s  fo  charm- 
ing, that,  notwithftamling  her  mean 
habit,  he  could  fancy  in  herfomething 
aJmoft  divine.  Her  behaviour  was  fo 
pleating  and  modeft,  and  the  trouble 
\vhicbappeared  on  her  face  gave  her 
an  nir  and  look  fo  affect  ing,  that  had  not 
the  gentleman's  heart  btu.  pre-engaged, 
he  In  rely  mud  have  fallen  puffionately 
in  love  with  her;  and,  though  he  was 
devoted  to  another  beauty,  yet  fuch 
charms  could  not  but  have  fome  ope- 
ration on  him,  The  damfel,  on  the 
other  fide,  feeing  Don  Caefar,  felt  her- 
felf  drawn  by  a  certain  fympmhy  which 
file  could  not  account  for.  The  gen- 
tleman, taking  care  to  Jcecp  his  horfj 
.  f/.lf  of  Dapple,  that  he  might 
the  better  view  ami  difcourfc  with  her, 
had  no  longer  power  to  rciln.in  his  de- 
fire  of  informing  himfelf  who  (lie  was. 
lie,  «  the  ama: 


*  I  am  in  to  find  you  on    the  1 

'  aloue,  on  foot,  and  expofed  to  the  in- 
'  fok-nce  of  ruffians,  who  ftick  at  no 
'  villa;  ;  f\\y  confounds  mej 

*  and  I  blefh  God  for  the,  (hare  fo  lately 
'  afforded  me  in  your  deliverance:  but 
'   may  not  I  know  by  what  ill-fortune 
«  you  were  brought  into  that  deplorably 
'  condition?  I  feel  an  impulfeto  flatter 

*  inyfelf  with  the  hopes,  that  when  I 
'  am    acquainted   with    your  troubles 

*  and    misfortunes,  I  may   dill   be  fo 
'  happy  as  to  ferve  you  farther/  Thefe 
words  fomewhat  embarra(fed   the  fair 
unknown;  nnd  (he  was  filent  a  while, 
considering  what  reply  (he  (hould  make. 
At  length,  (he  thus  anfwered  him — 

*  My  obligation,    Sir,    to  you,  is  fq 
'  great,  for  having  hazarded  your  life 
'  for  my  fake,  that  I  can  conceal  no- 
'  thing  from  you.     It  would  be  injur- 
'  ing  your  generofity  to  diftruft   your 
'  prudence.     Since  you  defire  it,  I  will 
'  unfold  to  you  thefecretsof  my  heart, 
1  and  make  known  my  wretched  fitua- 
'  tion;  whichis,  in  truth,  focalamitous, 
'  that  I  cannot pcpmife  myfelf  fo  much 

*  asafan&uaryinany  partoftheworld/ 
— *  O  ibvereign  infanta!'  quoth  Don 
Qinxote,  interrupting  her,  *  I  will  not 

*  fuffcr  fuch  injultice.     No  longer  may 
'   I  be  entitled  the  Loyelefs  Knight,  if 
'   I  do  not  fecure  you  a  fate  retreat  in 
'  whatfoever    kingdom    of    the  world 
'  you  (hall  make  choice  of;  and  if  any 
'  emperor  or  fultan  is  (o  difcourteous 
1  as  not  to  honour  you  at  his  court  as 
'  you  deferve,  ycvr  own  eyes  (hall  wit- 
f  nefs  the  overthrow  of  his  dominions} 
'  and  I  will  expel  him,  as  a  prince  un- 
'  worthy  of  a  ciown!' — '  Nay,  by  my 
'  troth  !'  quoth  Sancho,  who  heard  the 
laft  words  of  his  ma.fter,  «  Lady  Prin- 

*  cefs,  you   need   not  make   UK 

'  qucftion  of  it;  my  mafter  Don  Quix- 

*  otc  will  do  it  with  more  eafe  than  he 
'  fays  it:  and,   pray,  why  (hould  not 

*  he?  he  who  is  ready  to  do  as  mu 

'  nally  loufy  princeffcs,  that  are  not  fit 
'  to  wipe  your  (hoes."—'  Hold  your 
'  tongue,  blockhead!'  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote in  a  paffion;  '  do  not  impertii 

*  interrupt   our    dilcourfc.      Get  you 
'  further,  and  let  me  not  bid  you  t 


*  Th  -sr  nntjnes  were  Regnaut,  Alard,  Ci:'.  hard,  and  Richard,     In  the  catalogue  of  the 
Rev?r.-  "''s  valuable  .  other  rare  romances  of  cl 

was  one  (Lot  4942)  with  the  following  /.ymon,  Due  d'Ordonnc; 

c'cit  n  fcavoii,  Kej-jiaur,  Alaid,  OuitiiaiO,  c;  Richard j  UM.C  Icur  Coufin  ^laugis. 
•    "      --     v 
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The  knight  fyoke  thefe  words  fo  ftern- 
]y,  that  the  fquire  fell  back  without 
making  any  anfwer.     *  Don  Quixute,' 
laid  Don  Cseiar  to  the  knight,  *  there 
is  no  need  of  overturning  empires  j 
but  if  this  lady  pleafes  to  accept  of 
my  fervice,  I  do  engage  to  procure  a 
retreat  for  her  in  any  place  me  (hall 
think   fit,    without  dethroning    any 
prince  whatfoever. — Now,  Madam,' 
dded   he,    looking  upon  the  damfel, 
be  pleafed  to  recount  to  us  your  mis- 
fortunes;   and  then  allure  yourfelf, 
that  Don  Qtuxote  and  I  will  ferve 
f  you  to  the  utmoft  of  our  abilities.' 
The  damfel  then  fpoke  as  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAP.     V. 

THE     STORY    OF    THE    BEAUTIFUL 
ENGRACIA. 

«  T  Lived  not  long  fince  at  Alcala,  in 
JL  *  a  family  that  was  very  kind  to 

*  mej  and  whofe  nobility  and  wealth 

*  caufed  me  to  be  fought  after  by  per- 
«  fons  of  the  firft  confequence.     But 

*  why  mould  I  talk  of  the  happinefs 
'  I  enjoyed;  fince  cruel  fortune  has  not 
'  only  robbed  me  of  that,  but  even  of 
'  the  credit  that  might  be  given  to  what 
'  I  fay  ?  I  have  here  nothing  to  vouch 
'  for  me;  and  my  tears  are  the  only 

*  teftimony  of  my  fincerity.     The  tin- 
'  fortunate  Don  Ferdinand  my  father, 
'  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Peraltas, 

*  perifhed  in  the  flower  of  his  age  in 
'  the  fatal  expedition   of  that  mighty 
'  fleet   which  King  Philip  fitted   out 

*  againft  England.     He  commanded  a 
'  fhip  that  -vas  caft  away  in  the  ftorm. 
'  My  mother  b;  ing  big  with  child  when 
'  Ihe  received  this  ciifmal  news,  was  im- 
'  mediately  delivered.  However,  being 
'  near  her  time,  it  was  hoped  that  the 

*  birth    mi_'ht   repair    the   loi's   of  the 
f  deceafed  parent:  fo  it  proved.     My 
5  brother  and  uiyfelf  were  the  unhappy 
1  fiioots  of  that  dying  ftock,  and  we 
'  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  ftrong  and 
'  hale   conllhution.      But,    alas!   the 
f  hopes  that  had  been  grounded  on  us, 

*  proved  fliort-li.ved.     The  boy,  who, 

*  as   they  fay,  was  the  very  picture  of 

*  our  father,  and  yet  more  like  him  in 
•'  his    misfortunes   than  his   features, 
f  was  loll  in  his  infancy;  fo  thai  we 


could  never  hear  any  certain  tidings 
of  him,  farther  than  what  I  now  con- 
jecture from  the  ftory  this  dying  rob- 
ber has  juft  related  to  us.  We  had 
each  t'f  us  a  nude.  My  brother's 
having  one  day  afked  leave  to  vifit  a 
friend  of  hers  who  lived  at  the  far- 
theft  end  of  the  town,  my  mother 
Eugenia,  little  forefeeing  the  fatal 
ccnlequences,  made  no  diffccuUy  to 
grant  it  her.  The  mirfe  took  her 
child  in  her  arms,  and  went  out;  but 
the  day  parting  without  any  news  of 
her,  the  family  began  to  be  uneafy. 
They  waited  a  while  longer;  but  my 
mother's  patience  being  at  laft  ex- 
haufted,  fhe  fen t  to  enquire  at  the  houfe 
whither  the  ntirfe  had  told  her  /he 
was  going.  The  woman  anfwered, 
that  the  r.urfe  had  been  there,  but 
was  gone  a  league  from  Alcala  to  fee 
herhufband;  who,  me  was  told,  lay 
fick,  anddurit  not  afk  leave  of  Donna 
Eugenia  for  fear  of  a  denial;  and 
that  (he  went  with  a  fanner  of  the 
fame  village,  whom  (he  happened  to 
meet  with  as  he  was  going  home. 
This  account  made  my  mother  very 
uneafy;  and  file  was  much  more  con- 
cerned when,  having  lent  a  man  on 
horfeback  to  the  nude's  hufband,  flie 
underftood  that, they  had  neither  feen 
the  child  nor  the  nurfe,  and  that  all 
the  village  affirme'd  the  fame  thing. 
She  caufed  every  poflible  enquiry  to 
be  made  about  Alcala  for  iix  months; 
and  all  her  friends  ufed  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  hear  fome  news  of  the 
nurfe  and  my  young  brother  Don 
Ferdinand,  (for  he  h::d  his  father's 
name  given  him;)  but  all  in  vain:  and 
the  farmer's  parents  coiiJd  never  hear 
of  him  more.  This  misfortune  threw 
all  our  family  into  a  great  confter- 
nation.  My  mother  Eugenia  could 
not  have  been  vifited  with  a  more  fe- 
vere  affliftion.  My  uncle,  Don  Diego 
de  Peralta,  was  fo  much  concerned, 
that,  being  before  very  difconioiate 
for  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  could 
not  endure  to  liay  any  longer  in  Ai- 
cala;  and,  r.otwithih-.nding  all  my 
mother's  entreaties  to  the  contrary, 
went  a\vay  to  Madrid,  where  he  had 
an  eitate.  lie  did  not,  however,  fail 
to  come  fometimes  to  Alcala  to  vifit 
her,  and  afiift  her  with  his  advicej 
fur  fhe  repofed  fuch  entire  confidence 
in  him,  and  was  fo  thoroughly  con- 
*  vince4 
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«  vjnced   of  his' wifdom   and   probity, 

*  that  (he  did  nothing  without  confult- 
'  ing  him.' 

Don  Cxfar  was  much  difcompcfed 
when  he  heard  her  talk  of  the  lofs  of 
that  young  Don  Ferdinand;  and,  com- 
;;  this  account  with  what  the 
highwayman  had  related,  he  grew  very 
tmeafy  j  hut,  being  unwilling  to  inter- 
rupt the  damfel,  he  curbed  himfelf,  and 
fhe  went  on  as  follows. 

'  Eugenia  for  feveral  years  lament- 

*  ed  the  lofs  of  her  huftnnd  and  child  ; 
'  (he  could  take  no  comfort  ;  but  every 
'  thin^   feemed   to    renew    her   grief. 
"  Engracia,  my  dear  Engracia  !'"  faid 

*  fhe  to  me  often,  clafping  me  in  her 
'  arms,  "  I  may  welt  cnerim  you,  fmce 
*'  you  are  the  only  treafure  that  is  left 
"  me.     But, alas!  fortune feems to de- 
"  light  in  robbing   me  of  all  I  hold 
"  dear;     and,    perhaps,    whilft   I  am 
"  fondling  of  you,  fhe  cruelly  prepares 
"  to  fnatch  you  away  from  me!"  Such 
e  were  the  tender  words  (he  (poke,  as 

*  fhe  bathed  ifty  cheeks  with  her  tears  ; 

*  and,  though  I  was  but  an  infant,  I 
'  grew  fenfible  of  her  love  and  forrowj 

*  but  I  did  not,  at  thole  tender  years, 

*  imagine  that  my   hard    fate  would 
'  part  me  from  my  unfortunate  mo- 
'  ther.     My  firft  years  pafled  away  in 

*  this  forrowful   manner:    at1  length, 
(  time,  which  mitigates  the  greatest  af- 

*  fliclions,  made  Eugenia's  more  eafy; 
<  and  my  education   became  her  only 

*  care.    My  natural  difpofition,  as  ihey 
'  faid,  being  fuch  as  deierved  cultiva- 
«  tion,  I  learned  all  thofe  things  that 
(  were  proper  for  my  (ex :  but,  above 

*  all,  my  mother  endeavoured  to  inftil 

*  into  my  heart  the  love  of  virtue,  and 

*  to  bring  me  up  with  that  modefty  and 
'  difcretion  which  become  the  daugh- 

*  ter  of  a  noble  family.     I  never  went 

*  abroad  without  covering  my  face  very 
«  carefully,  or  fitting  back  in  the  coach 
4  fo  as  nobody  might  behold  me  :   yet 
«  all  thefe  precautions  did  not  protect 
«  me   againft   the   fnares  of  love.     A 
'  cyjntleman  of  birth  and  graceful  pre- 
«  fence  faw  me  upon  a  publick  feftival ; 
'  and,   though  my    face  was    covered 

*  with  a  veil,  yet  my  fhape  and  mien 

*  drew  his  attention.     I   perceived  it, 

*  and  obferved  that  he  followed  us  af- 
«  ter  the  fervice  was  ended.     I  did  not 
'  think  fit  to  tell  my  mother,  who  was 
«  wi;h  me,  or  to  acquaint  her  with  the 
«  difcovery  I  hau  made;    and  there- 


fore, there  being  no  way  to  fiijj 
from  the  gentleman,  or  difappoinr. 
his  curiofity,  he  foon  knew  who  I 
was.  This  was  enough  to  deter- 
mine him  to  follow  me.  From  that 
f-r.i:  he  ricvi-r  ceafed  watching  me  ; 
nor  did  he  let  jjafs  any  oppoituriiiy 
of  making  his  intentions  known.  If 
I  appeared  at  the  window,  I  was  fure 
to  fee  him  in  the  ftreet;  and  when  I 
went  abroad,  I  never  failed  of  meet- 
ing him:  yet,  notwithftanding  all  his 
endeavours,  I  ti  ok  fuch  care,  that 
for  a  long  time  he  never  faw  my 
fnce,  and  I  fancied  he  would  grow 
weary  at  laft;  though,  in  reality,  he 
was  far  er.ough  otherwife.  lie  pur- 
fued  me  fo  inceflantly,  that  at  length 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  me 
at  a  play :  he  feated  himfelf  very 
near  me,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
I  could  not,  without  affectation,  Kin- 
der him  from  looking  on  me*,  or  for- 
bear feeing  him.  1  perceived  how 
eagerly  he  viewed  me,  though  my  face 
was  Itill  covered;  and,  methoughr, 
I  could  difcern  in  him  a  defue  to 
pleafe  me.  I  muft  confefs  this  thought 
made  me  take  the  more  notice  of  him. 
I  liked  his  mien;  and,  whether  I  was 
too  bufy,  or  that  I  did  not  take  care 
enough  of  myfelf,  my  veil  flew  open, 
and  he  faw  my  face  for  a  moment. 
Whether  he  counterfeited,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  real  fympathv,  he  feemed 
to  be  furpnzed,  concerned,  and  tranf- 
ported.  I  took  a  private  fat  is  fa  A  ion 
in  itj  but  gave  him  no  opportunity 
to  perceive  it :  he  had  ;^;p.e  too  far  to 
be  deterred  by  any  difficulties;  and, 
though  he  hud  feen  me  but  a  moment, 
yet  my  picture  remained  fo  deeply 
imprinted  in  his  foul,  that  he  re- 
doubled his  vigilance  and  his  court- 
fhip.  The  fpies  he  had  employed  to 
obfcrve  me,  having  informed  him  that 
I  was  to  be  at  the  wedding  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  he  found  ways  to  get  admit- 
tance to  it.  I,  being  a  guelt  formally 
invited,  h;:d  drefled  myiclf  to  the  belt 
advantage  to  grace  the  ceremony,  and 
had  no  veil  to  hide  me  from  the  eyes 
of  my  importunate  lover.  He  had 
leifure  enough  to  view  me  at  his  ple.t- 
fure;  he  feemed  to  be  all  tranfportul ; 
he  was  amazed,  or,  if  I  may  K 
enchanted,  with  my  (ight:  my  drels, 
doubtlels,  added  much  to  his  alto- 
nifhnient,  Init,  be  that  as  it  may,  my 
mother  at  lhat  time  was  not  with  me, 
*  being 
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being  then  indifpofed.  The  gentle- 
man,.availing  himfelf  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, ventured  to  fpeak  to  me  win  1(1 
the  reft  were  dancing:  he  declared 
his  love  in  the  moft  pafiionate  man- 
ner. Though  I  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  faid,  yet  I  pretended 
to  lo^.k  upon  it  all  as  mere  gallantry. 
One  that  took  me  out  to  dance,  parted 


:  the  gentleman  tried  all  ways  to 
new  his  difcourfe,  but  I  prevented 


us 

renew 

him.  Another  day,  meeting  me 
mafked  at  the  Carnival,  he  came  up 
clofe  t<>  me:  I  endeavoured  to  put 
him  off;  but  he  gave  me  to  un ;ier- 
tland  he  knew  me.  I  then  began 
to  be  plain,  and  fpoke  very  feverely 
to  him;  but,  whether  I  did  it  with 
an  air  that  betrayed  me,  or  whether 
he  was  too  far  gone  to  be  daunted, 
all  I  could  fay  fignified  nothing;  or, 
rather,  my  hard  ufage  ferved  only  to 
carry  on  the  difcourfe,  w!:lch  at  length 
proved  my  ruin.  Whlit  woman  can 
promife  herfelf  to  hold  out  always 
again il  a  man  fhe  does  not  diilike? 
Wh;n  fhe  hears  him,  me  pities  him  ; 
when  (he  pities,  her  heart  is  engaged; 
and  this  return  is  not  far  from  love. 
In  fhort,  I  yielded  to  his  conrtancy, 
and  to  the  ardour  of  his  love :  I 
found  his  exprefllons  were  too  tender 
to  proceed  from  a  heart  that  did  not 
re.iily  feel  them.  However,  though 
I  felt  fome  kindnefs  for  him,  yet  I 
treated  him  with  as  much  cruelty,  in 
outward  appearance,  as  I  felt  real 
compafiion  for  him  in  my  heart.  I 
made  him  defpair,  and  perplexed  him 
more  than  if  I  had  really  hated  him: 
but,  alas!  he  was  not  the  only  fuf- 
ferer  by  my  counterfeit  cruelty;  I 
endured  as  much  as  he  did,  and  re- 
venged his  caufe  upon  myfelf.  At 
laft,  I  thought  fit  to  come  to  fome 
refolution,  ar.d  either  ta put  an  end  to 
his  fufferings,  or  render  them  defpe- 
rate.  I  enquired  into  his  quality  and 
reputation,  and  underftood  that  his 
name  was  Don  Chriftopher  de  Luna; 
that  he  was  polite,  without  valuing 
himfelf  upon-  it 5  a  man  of  courage; 
and  beloved  by  all  perfons  of  worth. 
I  began  to  ufe  him  better,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  write  to  me,  and  to  ap- 
pear under  my  wjndows  at  night: 
in  fine,  after  Jeveral  private  confe- 
rences, we  promifcd  each  other  mar- 
riage. Our  impatience  to  be  fo  hap- 
pily upited,  made  us  agree  that  he 


fhould  be  admitted  one  night  into  my 
chamber;  there  to  take  the  moll:  fuit- 
able  menfures  for  our  delign,  and  to 
contrive  fome  method  of  bringing 
over  my  uncle  Don  Diego  to  out- 
party,  thinking  it  neceffary  to  fecure 
him  before  we  broke  the  matter  to  ;MV 
mother.  But,  alas! — fatal  and  tie'- 
plorable  night ! — how  can  1  call  it 
to  remembrance,  and  not  die  with 
grief!' 

Here  the  beautiful  Engracia  was 
forced  to  make  a  full  pau& ;  fighs 
choaked  her  words,  and  ftreams  of  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks;  which  made 
her  audience  conclude  that  fometbing 
extraordinary  happened  that  night. 
They  repeated  their  tenders  of  fervice; 
and  fo  far  prevailed,  that,  after  having 
dried  her  tears,  fhe  went  on  in  this 
manner. 

*  The  fatal  night  we  had  pitched  up- 
on being  come,  my  lover,  urged  by 
his  impatience,  halter.ed  to  the  ren- 
dezvous before  the  time.  I  was  at 
my  window;  I  faw  him,  and  went 
down  to  tell  him  that  he  was  to<» 
early;  that  I  ftill  heard  a  noife  in. 
the  houfe,  and  my  mother  was  not 
gone  to  bed.  Don  Chriftopher  went 
away,  to  wait  the  hour  in  another 
ftreet.  An  hour  after,  fuppofing  by 
the  ftilnefs  that  every  body  was  in 
bed,  I  went  down,  and  opened  the 
ttreet-door.  Don  Chriftopher  came  in. 
that  moment:  I  took  him  by  the 
hand;  and,  having  led  him  into  the 
houfe,  left  him  aMhe  Itair-foot,  go- 
ing up  myfelf  before  to  fee  whether 
all  was  clear;  but  I  bid  him  foiiuvr 
me,  and  wait  at  the  top  of  the  !lai;-s. 
I  went  into  my  chamber  to  light  a 
candle;  but,  the  weather  being  djnip, 
my  tinder  would  not  take  fire,  ar.d  I 
was  alraoft  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore I  could  light  it.  When  I  had 
done,  I  went  back,  to  the  iiair.3  to 
light  Don  Chriftopher  into  my  apart- 
ment; byt  the  candle  went -out  be- 
fore I  had  gone  half  way:  however, 
I  went  on,  calling  him  foftly  to  lead 
him  in.  Ke  aM-.vt;ed  not!  I  was 
amazed,  and  ftill  called  in  the  dark  ; 
till,  tumbling  at  fctnerhing,  I  fell 
clown,  and  laid  my  band  upon  it,  and 
it  feemed  to  me  like  a  man  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  his  cloaths  very  wet. 
I  fancied  it  was  ibme  drunken  ler- 
vant  that  had  fallen  afieep  in  tiut 
place:  however,  it  itanltd  me,  and 
'  I  went 
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'  I  went  back  into  my  chamber  to  light 
'  my  candle.  Figure  to  yourfdves  my 
'  aftonifhment  and  terror,  when  I  per- 
.'  ceived  that  my  hand  was  bathed  in 
«  blood!  I  was  f>  diltrafted,  that,  for- 

*  getting  myfelf,  I  went  out  with  my 
'  candle;    but,  good  God!  what  was 
'  my  condition,  when,   drawing  near 
'  that  body  which  had  caufed  nvalarm, 
'  I   discovered   the    unfortunate    Don 

*  Chriftopher  weltering  in  his  blood, 
'  pale  and  lifelefs!   O  Heavens!  what 
'  a  fight  was  this  for  a  lover  to  behold! 

*  I  let  fall  the  candle,  which  went  out 

*  upon  the  ground;    a  deadly  fhivering 
'  feized  me,  my  fenfes  failed,  and   I 

*  funk  down  upon  the  infenfible  and 
'  bloody  body.     I  lay  fome  time  in  a 
'  fwoon,  and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  as  dead 
'  as  my   lover:    at  length,  coming  fo 
'  myfelf,  1  began  to  reflect  on  that  dif- 
'  mal  adventure,  to  which  night  feemed 
'  to  add  new  horrors.     All  the  dread- 
'  ful  ideas  that  fuch  a  fituation  could 
'  fuggert,  prefented   themfelves  under 
'  the  moft  terrifying  forms  to  my  itna- 
'  gination.     I  furveyed  my  wretched- 
'  nefs  in  it's  full  extent;  but,  amidft 
'  thisconfufionoftormentingthoughts, 
'  I  could  not  comprehend  how,  or  by 

*  whom,   Don   Chriftopher   had    been 
'  murdered  :  however,  I  fixed  upon  one 

*  fuppofition;  I  fancied  that  my  kin- 
'  dred,  and  perhaps  my  mother,  having 
«  ^ot  intelligence  of  our  affignation, 
'  and  concluding  my  honour  loft,  had 

*  committed  this  outrage  to  punilh  my 
'  lover's   prefumption.      This   notion 

<  foon  filled  'me  with  many  mere:   I 
'  guefled,  that  the  fame  penalty  which 

<  had  been  inflicted  on  Don  Chrifto- 

*  pher,  would,  perhaps,  fall  upon  me, 
'  if  I  did  not  fpeedily  prevent  it.  How 

<  powerful  is  the  love  of  life  over  weak 
'  fouls,  fmce  it  could  make  me  forget 
«  my  duty  to  myfelf  and  to  Don  Chrif- 

*  topher!    The  fear  of  death  made  me 

*  refolvetobegafar.6luary;  and,think- 
«  ing  that  delay  ftill  made  the  danger 
«  the  greater,  I  hafted  back  to  light  my 
'  candle.     I  packed  up  all  my  jewels, 
'  and  fome  money  I  had  got  together, 
'  and  went  out  of  the  houfe.  Notwith- 
'  ftanding  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  I 
'  made  my  way  into  one  of  the  fu- 
«  burbs  of  the  town.     I  knocked  at  a 
«  door,  where  I  faw  a  light,  which  was 
'  the  houfe  of  a  poor  woman,  whofe 
'  name  was  Paula,  and  who  told  me 
«  that  her  hulband  was  then  abroad. 


She  not  knowing  me,  I  told  her  I  was 
a  ftranger,  whom  misfortune  obliged 

to   lie  concealed,    and   that  I   caino 
to  her  for  (belter,  fuppofing  nobody 
would  look  for  me  there.     She  re- 
ceived  me  kindly  enough;  but  •• 
ever  (he  could  fay  to  affure  me  of  her 
fecrcfy,  I  would  not  trult  her.     My 
tears  moving  her,  ihe  ufed  all  her  en- 
deavours  to  comfort  me.      I   know 
not  whether  fhe  heard  of  the  ft 
my   family  made  after  me;  but  fhe 
took  no  notice  of  it  to  me.     I  dur:l 
not  afk  any  queftions,    for  {"«•:. 
caufing  a  jealoufy;   and,  pern 
file  was  of  a  covetous  temper,  I  be- 
gan to  fear  (he  might  betray  me  in 
hopes  of  a  reward.     This  apprehen- 
fion  troubled  me;  but   yet  that  was 
not  my  greateft  concern.    Five  weeks 
were  pafled,   and  I  was  very  uneafy 
that   I  could   not   know   what   had 
happened  at  home  after  I  came  away; 
what   conftru6lion   my    mother   had 
put  upon  my  flight;   and,  in  fhort, 
what    had   been  Don    Chriftopher's 
fate,  whom   my  love  fometimes  in- 
duced me  to  think  living,  though  I 
had  fo   much  caufe  to  believe  him 
dead.    This  curiofity  tormenting  me, 
I  could  tlo  longer  withftand  my  im- 
patience to  be  fatisfied,  but  refulvej 
to  go  to  Madrid  to  my  uncle  Don 
Diego.  I  was  willing  to  believe  that, 
if  I  confeiTed  my  fault  to  him   i 
nuoufly,  I  mould  prevail  upon   his 
good-nature  to  grant  me  his  protec- 
tion.    I  acquainted  Paula  with  my 
deiign;  and   made  her  fuch  promifla 
jas  prevailed  with  her  to  bear  me  com- 
pany.     To  conclude  what  remains 
in  a  few  words;  when  I  had  procured 
thefe  poor  cloaths  you  now  fee,  that 
J  might  be  the  lefs  obfcrve-i,  .1 
and  I  fct  out  this  morning  from  Al- 
xcalaon  foot;  for  I  would  not  buy  or 
hire   a  litter   or   mules,    for  ft 
difcovery:   but,  as  foon   as   ever  \vc 
caine  near  this  wood  where  you  found 
me,  I  was  feized  by  fever. 
men.      At  firft  I  thought  they 
been  perfons  employed  by  the  ma- 
giftrates,  or  my  own  family,  to  fccure 
me.     The  wicked  woman  who  bore 
me  company,  fo   well   counterr 
terror  and  furprize,  that  fhe  confi, 
me  m  that  belief;    but  it  was   not 

I.efore  I  discovered  my  miftake. 

jobbers  befet  me;  and,  w 
fome  of  them  fcarcbcd  nu-,  ethers 

•  had 
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had  the  impudence  to  handle  me  in- 
decently. I  pierced  the  air  with  my 
cries,  and  called  upon  all  that  might 
protect  me  to  ddend  my  honour. 
Upon  this,  the  execrable  Paula,  whom 
I  had  not  before  miltrulh-d,  fearing 
left  my  cries  might  be  heard  by  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood, threw  off  her  mafic,  and  endea- 
voured to  ftop  my  mouth  with  her 
hands  and  her  handkerchief.  She 
urged  on  the  robbers  to  fearch  me 
more  narrowly,  and  told  them  in 
what  places  fhe  had  obferved  me  hide 
my  gold  and  jewels  j  when  Heaven, 
that  protects  innocence,  brought  you 
to  my  relief.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
what  you  defired  to  hear,  and  what 
I  would  not  have  told  you,  were  I 
not  fo  deeply  indebted  to  you  both  j 
for  which  I  can  make  no  other  re- 
turn, but  by  repofmg  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  you/ 


CHAP.     VI. 

\VHICH  UNFOLDS  THE  HISTORY  OF 
DON  CAESAR'S  BIRTH. 

AS  foon  as  Eng;racia  had  concluded 
her  ftory,  Don  Ccefar  fpoke  firft, 
and  faid — '  Madam,   though  you  do 
net  know  me,  J  am  more  deeply  con- 
cerned in  your  misfortunes  than  you 
imagine.       I    am    particularly    ac- 
quainted with  Don  Chriftopher,  and 
I  do  aflure  you  that  he  is  not  dead  ; 
he  is  even  perfcflly  recovered  of  his 
wounds:  but  I  muft  tell  you,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  this  Don  Chriftopher, 
who  on  fo  many  accounts  owed  you 
an  eternal  love,  is  falfe  and  unjuft  t« 
you.     Let  not  this  news  difcompofe 
you,  beautiful  Engracia;  I  take  your 
misfortune  upon  me,  and  your  wrong 
is  done  to   myfelf :  you  mall  know 
the  reafon  another  time.    In  the  mean 
while,  afTure  yourfelf,  I  will  lofe  my 
life  before  I  will  fuffer  Don  Chrifto- 
pher to  marry  any  woman  but  you.' 
Engracia  was  much    furprized  at  this 
difcourfe  of  Don  Caefar,  who  at  once 
comforted  her,  and  added  to  her  for- 
row,    by   acquainting   her  with    Don 
Chriftopher' s  recovery,  and  his  infide- 
lity.    On  the  other  fide,  the  could  not 
imagine  how  Don  Caefar  fhould  be  con- 
cerned  in  her  misfortune,  or  why  he 
fo  pafllonately  elpoufed   her   quarrel. 


Whilft  me  laboured  under  thefe  con- 
fufed  thoughts,  and  was  preparing  to 
an/.vtr,  an  old   gentleman  paffing  by, 
flopped    fhort  to    view  Don   Quixote. 
It,  however,  he  wa<  amazed  to  lee  the 
knight,    his  aftomfhment   was    mucli 
greater,  when  Engracia,  knowing  him, 
threw  herfelf  from  the  afs,  and,  haftily 
running  up  to  him,  clafped  one  of  his 
knees,  exclaiming — *  O  my  dear  uncle 
Don  Diego!  I  implore  your  goodnefs! 
I  cannot  doubt,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened, that  you  are  incenfedgrievoufly 
againft  me:   bat,  notwithftanding  all 
outward  appearances,  which  feem  to 
condemn  me,  I  dare  aflure  you  I  ra- 
ther deferve  your  pity  than  your  an- 
gerj    for  my  misfortune   is   greater 
than  my  offence/     Thus  faying,  me 
wept  fo  bitterly,  that  her  two  protectors 
could  not  but  pity  her :  but  Don  Diego, 
looking   on    her   angrily,    anfwered— 
Do  not  think,  bafe  woman!  to  inapofe 
upon  my  credulity.    Who  can  ima- 
gine you   innocent,  when  your  own 
flight,  and  Don  Chriftopher's  wounds, 
are  your  accufers?'  Don  Caefar,  upon 
this,1  thinking  that  Engracia's  virtue 
ftood  in  need  of  his  afliftance  to  be  fully 
cleared,  faid  to  the  old  man — '  You  will 

*  wonder,  Don  Diego,  that  a  Granger, 
'  who  has  nothing  about  him  to  recom- 

*  mend  himfelf  to  you, mould  undertake 
'  to  vouch  for  your  niece's  virtue  j  and 

*  you  will  think  this  ftili  ftranger,  when 
'  I  tell  you  that  I  never  knew  Engracia 
'  before  this  day :  nay,  I  am  fatisfied 
1  that,  feeing  me  with  her,  you  rather 
'  look  upon  .ne  as  accefTary  to  her  of- 

*  fence,  than  as  a  protector  and  witnefs 

*  of  her  innocence.     But  be  pleafed  to 

*  fufpend  your  judgment,  and  affure 

*  yourfelf,  that  I  am  fo  far  from  deilgn- 
1  ing  to  wrong  your  honour,that  it  is  my 
4  duty,  as  much  as  yours,  to  maintain 

*  it,  fince  I  have  all  the  reafon  in  the 

*  world  to  believe  my felf  your  nephew.* 
— *  My  nephew!'  replied  Don  Diego, 
in  amazement,  and  looking  upon  Don 
Caefar  as  an  impoftor;  *  I  wonder  at 

*  your  boldnefs  in  pretending  to  be  of 
'  my  family,  when.  I  have  never  feen 
4  you!  Take  notice,  I  have  no  relations 
t  but  what  I  know;  and  that  I  never 
'  had  any  qther  nephew  but  my  brother 
'  Don  Ferdinand's  fon.' — «  And  what 
'  if  I  mould  tell  you,'    replied  Don 
Caafar,  *  that  I  am  the  young  Don  Fer- 

*  dinand,  whole  lofs  you  and  the  vir- 

*  tuous  Eugenia  have  fo  much  lament- 

T  «  ed, 
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'  ed,  and  fliould  bring  you  proofs  of 
<  it?'—'  Thefe  proofs,'  anfwered  the 
old  man,  c  will  not  be  equivalent  to 
'  the  teftimony  of  twenty  years,  which 
'  allure  us  he  is  dead.  Should  we  have 

*  been   fo   long  without  hearing  any 
c  news  of  him,  if  he  had  been  alive  ?' — 
'  That  very  ignorance/  faid  Don  Caefar, 
'  makes  his  death  the  more  dubious. 

*  Were  it  certain,  fome  circumftances 

*  of  it  might  have  been  knowm.     But, 
«  Sir,  I  would  not  have  you  rely  upon 

*  what   I   fay :     do   but   believe  that 

*  wounded  robber  we  are  carrying  to 
'  Torrefva.     When  you   have    heard 
'  what  he  has  HOW  told  us,  and  lhall 

*  be  fatisfied  that  I  was  brought  up  in 

*  my  infancy  by  that  Mary  Ximenez 
«  he  talks  of,  you  will  then,  perhaps, 

*  think  my  conjecture  Sufficiently  pro- 
'  bable  to deferve  further investigation/ 
Don  Caefar  then  told  him  all  that  the 
highwayman  had  related.      This  ac- 
count amazed  Don  Diego;  who,  look- 
ing  more  earneftly   upon    the   young 
gentleman,    felt  his   bowels  begin    to 
yearn  towards  him :  but,  being  reiblved 
to  have  more  convincing  proofs,  he  faid 
to  Don  Caefar — *  I  muftconfefs,  young 

gentleman  unknown,  that  a  voice 
within  mefpeaks  in  your  behalf,  and 
that  in  you  I  find  my  brother's  air 
and  features;  yet  give  me  leave  ftill 
to  doubt  of  one  particular,  which  I 
heartily  defire  to  be  convinced  of 
when  we  (hall  fee  Mary  Ximenez/ 
This  faid,  he  made  his  niece  mount 
again  upon  Sancho^s  afs,  and  went 
along  with  the  reft  towards  Torrefva,  to 
procure  more  certain  information  of 
Don  Caefar's  birth. 

As  foon  as  they  came  to  the  village, 
they  put  the  robber  into  the  beft  bed  in 
the  inn,  and  lent  for  a  furgeon  to  fearch 
the  wound  ;  who,  finding  it  very  dan- 
gerous, defired  every  perfon  to  leave  the 
room,  that,if  poflible,  the  patient  might 
take  fome  reft.  In  the  mean  while, 
Don  Caefar  paid  and  difmillcd  the  pea- 
ilintsi  and  Don  Drsgo  enquired  of  the 
hoft  for  Mary  Ximenez:  the  innkeeper 
told  him  that  Ihe  had  lived  in  affliction 
for  ten  years  becaufc  Die  had  not  in  all 
that  time  heaid  of  her  only  fon.  '  Are 
you  lure,'  faid  Don  Difgo,  «  that 
Mary  Ximenrz  is  the  tiue  mother  of 
that  fon  whole  lofs  (he  lamcn'  — 
I  have  not  lived  1  i.^  -iio'.'.gh  in  the 
village,'  anfwered  the  holt,  '  to  be 
able  to  give  you  an  account  of  tVut  j 


'  but,  if  it  any  way  concerns  you,  I 
'  will  fend  for  Mary  Ximenez  hither/ 
— '  I  Ih.ill  think  you  for  fo  doing,' 
replied  Don  Diego :  '  go  to  her,  and 
'  tell  her  that  there  is  a  wounded  per- 

*  fon  in  your  houfe,  who  would  fpeaJc 
'  to  her  about  a  matter  of  great  mo- 

*  rnent,  which  may  give  her  fome  fa- 
'  tisfacYion/      The    hoft   ran    to    the 
countrywoman's  houfe;    and,  becaufe 
what   he  had  faid  did   not  make  the 
truth  evident,  the  old  gentleman  was 
pleafed  that  he  had  not  been  too  for- 
ward in  crediting  the  robber's  relation; 
but,  whilfthe  was  thus  dubious,  Mary 
Ximenez  came  into  the  room  where  all 
the  company  was  afTembled,  except  Don 
Caefar,  whom  the  old  gentleman  had 
caufed  to  withdraw,  not  chufing  that 
the  countrywoman  fliould  fee  him  be- 
fore ftie  had  been  confronted  with  the 
robber,  as  he  apprehended,  by  thus  do- 
ing, he  fliould  be  more  likely  to  difco- 
ver  what  he  fought  after.     The  wo- 
man was  fo  pale,  and  fpentwith  grief, 
that  it  was  diftrefling  to  fee  her:   Ihe 
caft  her  eyes  round  the  room;  but  not 
feeing  what  Ihe  looked  for,  it  increafed 
her  forrow.     '  Good  woman,'  faid  Don 
Diego  to  her,  '  pray  come  along  with 
*  me  into  the  next  room;  you  will  there 
'  fee  a  man  whom,  perhaps,  you  may 
'  have  fome  knowledge  of.'   The  poor 
woman  was  moved  at  thefe  words,  and 
followed  the  old   gentleman    without 
fpeaking  a  fyllable.     As  foon  as  me 
came  into  the  robber's  chamber,  they 
led  her  to  the  bed  ;  and,  the  inftant  Ihe 
beheld  the  wounded   man,   though  it 
was  fo  long  fmce  (he  had  feen  him,  Ihe 
recognized  his  countenance:   her  heart 
failed  her;  and  Ihe  wept  fo  bitterly,  that 
Don    Diego    confidered  it  as   a  good 
omen.     At  laft,  directing  her  difcourfe 
to  the  robber,  Ihe  faid,  fighing — '  You 

are  certainly  come,  Sir,  to  demand  of 
me  the  child  you  trufted  me  with 
twenty-two  years  ago :  but,  alas ! 
fortune  has  cruelly  deprived  me  of 
him,  and  I  lhall  lament  his  death  all 
my  days!' — '  Good  woman,'  laid  Don 
Diego,  '  do  not  afflict  yourftif;  we  do 
not  come  to  demand  him  of  you,  but 
to  bring  you  news  of  him,  and  to  re- 
quite you  for  the  care  you  took  of  his 
education:  you  lhall  lee  one  who  is 
more  concerned  in  it  than  we  are/ 
This  faid,  he  ordered  Don  Csefar's  man 
to  call  in  his  mafter,  who  (tootl  liften- 
in£  tit  the  door,  and  only  waited  to  be 
fummoncd. 
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fummoned.  Mary  Ximenez  was  ftruck 
at  his  fight,  and  exclaiming  violently— 

<  Oh,  myfon!  my  dear  fon  Anthony!' 
her  joy  was  fo  exceflive,  that  her  fpeech 
failed  her.  She  turned  pale,  and  fainted 
away  in  the  arms  of  Don  Diego  and 
Don  Caefar,  who  ran  in.  to  hold  her. 
Don  Caefar  was  much  moved   at  his 
nurfe's    concern   for    him,    Engracia 
•wept,  and  the  old  gentleman  reknted. 
They  all  made  hafte  to  bring  her  to 
herfelf;  and,  as  foon  as  it  was   done, 
(he  clafped  her  arms  about  Don  Caefar's 
neck,  and,  hugging  him  clofely,  cried 
«— •'  O,  myfon!  how  many  tears  have  I 

*  flied  for  you!'—'  Mv  mother!'  re- 
plied the  gentleman,  kifling  her  affec- 
tionately,   '   compote  yourfelf,  I    he- 

*  feech   you,    for  my  fake:  I  fear  this 

*  diforder  may  be  prejudicial  to  you.' 
In    fhort,    Mary   Ximenez,    growing 
more  calm   after   the  firft  tranfports, 
confirmed  all  that  the  robber  had  faid; 
and  Don  Diego,  no  longer  doubting 
that  Don  Caefar  was  his  nephew  Don 
Ferdinand,  was  full  of  joy  :  he  drew 
near  the  young  man,   and  faid — '  My 

*  dear  Don  Ferdinand,  I  neither  can 

*  nor  ought  any  longer  to  oppofe  na- 

<  ture  and  reafon;  1  own  you  as  my 

*  nephew,    and    my    brother's    fon.' 
This  faid,  he  embraced,  and  exprefTed 
all  poifible  kindnefs  for  him.     Engra- 
cia was  no  lefs  pleafingly  furprized  to 
find  in  her  deliverer  a  brother  worthy 
her  affection ;  and  both  of  them  gave 
each  othfM-  teftimonies  of  their  love, 

Don  Qmxote  and  his  fijuire  were 
very  attentive  to  this  extraordinary  dif- 
.covery,  which  they  admired  in  filence. 
The  knight,  looking  upon  it  as  an  ef- 
fect of  ch.valry,  applauded  himfelf  for 
having  taktn  np  a  profcfiion  fo  bene- 
ficial to  mankind,  and  fo  fruitful  in 
pro  hgies;  whilft  Sancho  took  fuch 
part  in  the  dfftir*  of  all  parties,  that 
the  tears  ftood  in  his  eyes.  Don  Diego, 
after  he  had  given  way  to  all  thetranf- 
ports  of  joy  which  nature  could  in- 
fpire,  thought  it,  however,  requifite  to 
make  a  farther  enquiry  to  clear  the  ho- 
nour of  his  family.  He  riflced  his  ne- 
phew what  certainty  he  had,  that  no- 
thing fcandalous  had  paflVd  between 
Engracia  and  Don  Chriftopher,  fince 
he  had  never  known  her  before  that 
day.  *  To  remove  all  your  doubts,* 
anfwered  Don  Casfar,  *  I  muft  inform 
'  you  that,  for  fome  time,  I  was  Don 
1  Chriftophej-'s  beft  friend  j  that  he 


concealed  nothing  from  me,  and  that 
he  entrufted  me  with  fecrets  relating 
to  my  fitter,  which  I  have  no  caufe 
to  be  aftiamed  of.     If  you  miftruft 
what  I  fay,  I  will  farther  tell  you 
what  has  parted  within  my  own  know- 
ledge concerning   the    fad    accident 
which  was  the  caufe  of  Engracia's 
flight;  and  will  acquaint  you  with 
fuch  circumftances  as  no  man  is  privy 
to  but  myfelf.     In  the  mean  while, 
you  may  rely  upon  me.'—'  If  that 
be   not  enough,   Don  D.ego,'    faid 
)on  Quixote,  *  and  that  you  ftand  in 
need  of  a  knight-errant  s  teftimony 
to  fatisfy  you,  I  am  ready  to  anfwer 
for  the  beautiful  Engracia's  honour, 
and  to  challenge  all  knights  who  (hall 
dare  maintain  that  (he  had  any  dif- 
honourable  affeftion  for  Don  Chrifto- 
pher.'    Don  Diego,  who  had  at  firft 
been  fufficiently  amazed  at  the  mien 
and  garb  of  Don  Qmxote,  though  the 
difcovering  his  niece  and  nephew  had 
called  off  his  attention  from  that  ob- 
ject, was  now  anew  aftonifhed  at  this 
extraordinary  language,     Don  Ferdi- 
nand,  perceiving  it,  apprized  him  of 
the  knight's  name,  and  mentioned  how 
greatly  his  fifter  and  himfelf  were  be- 
holden to  him.     This  account  ferved 
but  to  increafe  Don  Diego's  aftonifh~ 
ment;    for,  till   then,  he  had  looked 
upon  that  renowned  per&n's  hiftory, 
the  firft  part  whereof  he  had  read,  ra- 
ther as  an  effufion  of  the  Arab  Benen- 
gelTs  wit,  than  as  adventures  which  had 
really  happened.  As  he  liked,  however, 
well   enough,  notwithstanding  all  his 
gravity,    to     make   himfelf  fport,    he 
was  glad  to   meet  with  the  real  hero 
treated  of  in  thofe  annals.     It  is  true, 
he  made  fotnewhat  lefs  account  of  his 
teftimony  than   of  Don  Ferdinand's; 
however,   he  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  make  the  knight  imagine  otherwife, 
and  feemingly  to  attribute  to  his  prow- 
cfs  the  entire  honour  of  the  adventure. 
Turning  therefore  to  him,   he  faid— 
Great  Don  Qinxote,  that  you  may  be 
fefifible  how  much  I  regard  the  word 
of  a  knight-errant,  fo  renowned  as 
yourfelf,    I    am    willing,    for    your 
fake,  to  reftore  Engracia  to  my  fa- 
vour and  friendmip.1     This  faid,  he 
embraced  his  niece,  affuring  her  of  his 
good   offices  with   her  mother:    then, 
making  hafte  to  be  gone,  he  faid  to 
Don  Ferdinand—'  Two  things  make 
'  me  impatient  to  be  at  AlcaJay  the 
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one  is  the  defire  of  comforting  your 
mothtr,  by  canyrg  ;ie--fu,.h  ple;.f 
ing  news;  and  the  other, 
concerns;  for  I  have  oe<  n    nfi 
that   the    falfe   Don   Chriito,  h<  i    is 
within  tliefe  t\vo  days  to  mairy  Don- 
na Anna  de  Montoya.' — «  It  it  true, 
that   marriage   is   concerting1     an- 
wered  Don  Ferdinand,   *  but  it  is  not 
yt  i  concluded  on;  and,  1  hope,  Don 
Chriilopher,  when  1     is  rcnvinced  of 
my  fitter's  iunocnice,  will  do  her  jtif- 
tice;  or,    if   he   does    not,    he    (hall 
give     roe    fatisfaction.'       EagracU 
could  not  hear  that  marriage  mention- 
ed without  being  greatly  concerned;  but 
fhe  faw  her  uncle   aiid  her  brothei   ib 
bent  upon  oppofing  it,  that  fhe  could 
not  but  hope  thcv  would  break  i^  off; 
and  fhe  had  been  lefs  troubled,  had  fhe 
known  all  the  reafons  her  brother  had 
to   crois  't       As   foi    Mary  Ximenez, 
Don  Diego  and  Don  Ferdinand  hired  a 
mule  for  her,  refolvingto  cany  her  to 
Eugenia,  to  be    rewarded    .s    fne  de- 
ferved.     When  they  were  ready  to  fet 
out,  they  ddired  the  knight  and   his 
lady    to    bear    them  company;    being 
•willing  to  give  their  friends  ai  Alcala 
fome  diverfion.     Don  Quixote  replied, 
that   he  wns  lorry  he  could  not  grant 
their  requeft,  being  obliged  to  repair 
ipeedily  to  Madrid,  upon  bufmefs  of 
great  confequence;  but,  to  make  fome 
amends,  he  promifed   to  vifit  them  at 
his  return.     They  were  fatisfied  with 
his  promife,  and  fet  out  for  Alcala. 
Don  Quixoie,    vSancho,  and   Zenobia, 
continued  their  journey  towards  Ma- 
drid.    The   higawayman  was  left  in 
the  inn,  win. re  he  died  of  his  wounds 
two  days  after.     And  thus,   fays  our 
Arab,  he  difproved  the  predictions  ot 
the  aftrologers,  who,  by  his  (tars,  tore- 
told  that  he  was  to  die  of  a  ftiangula- 
tion. 


CHAP.     VII. 

OF  DON  (QUIXOTE'S  ARRIVAL  AT 
MADRID,  AND  OF  HIb  i)  li  S  P  E  R  ATE 
COMBAT  IN  THE  PRADO. 

OUR  knight  and  his  companions 
were  too  full  cf  this  adventure,  to 
pals  it  over  in  lilence.     «   Is  noi  this 
'  very  wonderful?'  faid  Don  Quixote. 
A  damfcl  falls  into  the  haiids  of  rob- 
<  bm,  and  a  gentleman,  who  knows 


her  not,  comes  in  accidentally,  nrjd 
faves  her  life  and  honour.  She  tells 
him  her  (lory,  as  if  it  did  not  con- 
cern him;  and  at  laft,  by  her  dif- 
courfe,  he  is  informed  (he  is  his  own 
lUter.  O  wonderful  accident !  There 
is  no  queftion  but  that  fuch  tlr 
occur  in  knight-errantry  as  are  not 
ufual  in  the  common  courfe  of  life; 
and  therefore  it  is,  doubtlefs,  that 
the  nobleft  adventures  of  ancient 
;is- errant  are  at  prefent  looked 
upon  as  fables.'  —  *  How  do  you 
mean  fables!'  cried  Sancho;  '  I  dare 
take  my  oath  that  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  us  is  true.  You  did  won- 
ders in  the  fight,  and  fpitted  the  rob- 
ber through  the  back;  and  at  a  time 
when  he  leaft  thought  of  it;  and 
whoever  fays  the  contrary  lyes.' — 
What  a  comfort  will  it  be  to  Euge- 
nia,' quoth  Don  Quixote,  «  to  fee 
her  two  children!  What  thanks  will 
fhe  return  to  Heaven!' — '  I  do  not 
queftion  it,'  faid  the  fquire:  *  me- 
thinks  I  fee  her  hug  firft  one,  and 
then  the  other;  then  this  again,  and 
then  that  once  more.  In  fhort,  I 
fancy  I  fee  her  pull  out  great  hand- 
fuls  of  gold  and  filver  from  her 
cupboard,  and  give  them  to  Mary 
Ximenez,  who  pockets  it  up,  as  well 
pleafed  as  I  was  when  I  put  up  Car- 
denio's  crown-pieces  in  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.  I  will  warrant  her,  Eugenia 
will  be  ready  to  throw  her  houfe  out 
at  window:  there  will  be  nothing  but 
fuafting  and  merry-making  in  that 
quarter.  The  deuce  take  me,  Sir, 
if  it  is  not  a  confiderable  lofs  to  us 
that  we  did  not  follow  Don  Diego: 
we  fhould  have  been  treated  like 
archbifhops;  and,  1  dare  anfwer  for 
it,  that  the  Princefs  Zenobia  would 
defire  no  better.'  This  fort  of  dia- 
logue In-ld  matter  and  man  tilf  they 
came  in  fight  of  Madrid;  upon  which 
Don  Quixote,  taking  up  a  new  fubjefl, 
faid  to  his  fquire — '  At  length,  San- 
cho, you  lee' Madrid,  the  happy  re- 
fidence  of  our  kings,  the  molt  fa- 
mous town  in  Sp.iin;  but  I  know  n< 
whether  1  ought  to  enter  into  it,  till 
have  lu:nal.7cd  myfelf  by  fome  m 
table  exploit:  for  the  moil  renowm 
knights -errant,  before  they  woul 
enter  the  cities  where  emperors  k( 
their  courts,  always  performed  for 
glorious  action,  the  fame  wherec 
went  before  them  to  the  palace,  ai 
«  difpoUt 
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difpofed  the  emperor,  the  emprefs, 
and  the  infanta,  to  give  them  a  more 
favourable  reception.  Roficlair  did 
not  enter  Conftantinople  till  he  had 
flain  the  giant  Mandrake;  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Precious  Imac;e* 
would  not  go  into  Peifepolis,  till  he 
had  finifhed  the  adventure  of  the  Un- 
happy Bridge.  I  wifh  there  were 
fuch  another  bridge  here,  defended 
by  four  valiant  knights,  and  two 
dreadful  giants/ — *  God  deliver  us, 
Sir!'  cried  the  fquire,  '  we  fliould 
never  get  over  fuch  a  bridge  as  that 
without  broken  bones:  and,  in  fhort, 
this  day's  combat  is  enough  to  carry 
you  not  only  into  Madrid,  but  into 
Rome,  if  you  had  a  mind  to  it;  and 
I  afTure  you,  the  Pope  himfelf  would 
be  fatisfied.' — '  You  are  in  the  right, 
Sancho,'  replied  the  knight;  •  and  I 
believe  my  laft  combat  is  fufficient  to 
gain  me  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  infan- 
ta. I  muft  own  the  aclron  had  been 
more  glorious  if  I  hadfought  knights ; 
but  we  are  not  to  chufe  our  adven- 
tures, my  friend;  we  muft  take  what 
fortune  throws  in  our  way:  fo  let  us 
lay  no  more  of  it,  but  make  hafte 
into  the  town.*  This  faid,  he  clap- 
ped fpurs  to  Rozinante;  Barbara  and 
Sancho  did  the  like  by  their  beaftsj  and 
thus  they  foon  came  to  St.  Jerome's 
Meadow,  commonly  called  El  Prado. 
'  O  mirror  of  knights-errant  !'  cries 
the  Arabian  author  in  this  place;  '  in- 
*  comparable  Don  Quixote!  return 


thanks  to  Heaven,  which  hath  con- 
ducted you  to  this  place  !  Here  you 
are  more   talked  of  and  celebrated 
than  ever  the  Knight  of  the  Bafiliflcs 
was  in  Babylon.     Your  unheard-of 
exploits  are  here  in  print,  and  every 
body  reads  them  with  fo  murh  admi- 
ration, that  they  can   fcarTe  believe 
any  mortal  capable  of  having  per- 
formed them.  Appear  now  yourfelf! 
Appear  in    perfon   to  juftify  them: 
evince  that  you  are  no  imaginary  he- 
ro.    Your  own  p  re  fence  can  alone 
eftablifh  the  truth  of  your  magnani- 
mous atchievements  !'     The  fun  was 
now  fet,  and  there  was  confequently  a 
good  deal  of  company  walking  in  the 
Prado;    for   the    pleafantnefs   of    the 
place,  and  the  many  afiignations  made 
in  it,  draws  abundance  of  people  thi- 
ther every  evening.     Don  Qtiixote  af- 
fumed   a  ftern  countenance,  grafping- 
his  lance  in  one  hand,  and  his  buck- 
ler in  the  other:  as  foon  as  he  appeared, 
all  that  faw  him  flood  amazed  at  the 
whimfical  uncouthnefs  of  his  figure, 
aad    queftioned  one  another  what   it 
could  mean;  but,  not  being  able  to  fa- 
tisfy  themfelves,    they   drew   near  to 
view  him  the  better.     His  mien  and 
his  device  feemed  fo  ridiculous,  that 
they  could  not  forbear  laughing.  'Gra- 
cious Heavens  P  cried  one,  < there  is 
a  genteel  knight  !  I  will  lay  a  wager 
it   is   the    Knight    of   the  Precious 
Image,  who  conducted  the  Infanta 
Aurora  to  the  Sultan  of  Babylon1/ 
— '  No/    replied  another;  *  1  will  lay 


*  This  Knight  of  the  Precious  Image,  or  (as  it  is  rendered  in  an  Englifli  tranflation  of 
the  Romance  of  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  edit.  1683)  of  the  Golden  Image,  is  Don  Belia- 
nis  of  Greece.  Afterwards  he  appears  in  green  armour,  decorated  wuh  golden  bafililks, 
(which  he  had  won  from  the  Emperor  Bendanazar)  under  the  title  of  Knight  of  the  Bafi- 
lifks.  I  hardly  need  remark,  that  it  was  a  very  ufual  thing  with  the  heroes  of  romance  to 
change  their  appellation,  the  ornaments  and  devices  of  their  armour,  &c.  as  often  as  they 
found  ic  expedient.  Under  the  title  of  Knight  of  the  Bafili/ks,  Don  BeKanis  atchieves  the 
adventure  of  the  Enchanted  Tent,  which  was  contrived  by  Frifton  the  enchanter  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  orT  Flori/bella.  This  adventure  of  the  Enchanted  Tent  is  the  fame 
\vhich  the  Archbanterer  of  the  Indies  applies  to  himfelf  in,Book  6.  Chapter  II.  of  the  pre- 
fent  work.  An  extract  or  two  from  the  tranflation  of  Don  BeliaDis  abovementioned,  con- 
taining the  reafon  of  his  being  ftyled  the  Knight  of  the  Precious  or  Goldtn  Image,  may 
not  be  dilpleafmg  to  the  curious  reader.  '  His  armour  was  of  coLur  orange-tawny,  with 
'  a  fea-wave  fo  big,  that  it  feemed  to  overwhelm  a  fliip  there  figured.  On  his  fliield  was 
'  pouitrayed  the  picture  of  a  moft  beautiful  lady,  with  a  knight  kneeling  before  her,  as  if 
'  he  craved  mercy  at  her  hands,  from  whjm  me  turned  her  face.'  Page  21.  This  armour 
was  provided  far  him  by  thefage  Belonia,  againft  his  firrr.  receiving  the  order  of  knighthood  ; 
and  the  lady  pourtrayed  on  the  fhield  was  Fbriltella.  «  You  (hall  knew,  my  good  lord,* 
fays  Be'ianis  to  th;  Soldan  of  Perfia,  '  I  am  called  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  image,  be- 
*  caufe  I  bear  it  on  my  fhield.'  Page  65.  A;i  account  of  the  adventure  of  the  Unhappy 
Bridge,  with  the  knights  and  giants  there  defeated  by  Belianis,  would  bs  too  long  for  a 
note. 

«  it 
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«  it  is  theKnioht  of  the  Chariot,   who 
'  comes  to  defend  the   bcyt'.S   n  prin 

*  cefs's    beauty!1       Ota     c.dv<  n  uicr, 
overhearing    the    above    conversation, 
halted;  and,  accusing  the   men   very 
gravely,    faid — *  Gentlemen,    if   yovi 

*  would^k^now  my  name,  you  may  afk 

*  it    of  my  (quire,  who  follows   me; 

*  that  account  belongs  to  him.' — '  By 

*  the  Lord!'  cried  one  of  the  lookers- 
on,  '  this  muft  certainly  be  that  Don 

*  Qmxote  de  la  Mancrn,  whofe  hiftory 

*  was  lately  printed  in  this  town!      I 

*  know  him  by  his  horfe.' — '  Right,' 
faid  another,  *  for  that  is. a  perfect  Ro- 
c  zinante:  befides,  here  is  Sanch'o  and 
'  his  afs;  and  this  damfel  who  hides 

*  her  face,    is    certainly    the    famous 
4  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo!'-— «  Gentle 

*  men,'  quoth  Sancho,   '  you  are  in  the 

*  right,  as  far  as  regards  Rozinante, 
«  my  matter  Don  Quixote,  my  Dap- 

*  pie,  anc)  myfelf.     We  are  the  very 
'  fame,  God  be  praifed!   and  here  we 

*  are  all  four  before  you    in  lo  ; 

*  body:  but  as  for  Madam  Dulcinea, 
'  (he  is  at  this  time  at  Tobofo;  and, 

*  perhaps,  filling  a    pair    of  panniers 
'  with  dung  in  her  father's  ftabie;  and 
'  if  fo,  befhrew  the  fquires  that  carry 
'  her  any  love  letters.     She  has  played 

*  the  devil  with  us  fo  long,  that  at  laft 

*  we  have  even  left  her  to  herfelf,  and 

*  we  had  rather  the  devil  had  taken  her 

*  away,  than  that  we  had  made,  I  will 
'  not  fay  an  infanta,  but  fo  much  as  a 
'  plain  countefs  of  her.  As  for  the  lady 
'  on  the  mule,  it  is   Queen  Zenobia, 
'  whom  an  enchanter  has  converted  in- 

*  to  a  tripe  woman.'     Whilit  Sancho 
Uttered   this   harangue,    Baibani  took, 
cart   to   keep    he;    face   covered ;  and, 
t'ru  ugh  all  the  company  defired  her  to 
unveil,     her    modeity    prevented    her 
compliance.        Peerlefs  princefs,'  fdid 
a  gentleman  waggifhly,  '  be  pleafed  to 

fufFer  us  to  gaze  upon  your  lilies  :md 
rules:  let  y  ur  fair  haiuis,  though 
but  for  one  moment,  remove  that 
envious  veil,  which  obnubilates  your 
heauty. — '  Gentlemen,'  quoth  Don 

Qmxote,  '  I  pray  you  relt  i'atisii"ii, 
without  defiling  Queen  Zenobia  to 
unveil :  (he  is  ftill  enchanted;  and 
you  can  make  but  an  ill  judgment  of 
her  beauty  t  prel't  nt.'  Thefe  words 

only  ferved  to  heighten  the  curiofity  of 


i,.     They  at  length  fo  ear- 
neify  entrc.  ted  thr  kni.-'it  to  prevail 
with  the  queen  :o  dilcov  r  herfelf,  that 
he  turned  to  her,  and  laid — '  Madam, 
I   join    with  thefe  gentlemen  in  re- 
qutftipg  that  you  will  lufter  your  face 
to  be  Iff  n  :   you    may   not,   perhaps, 
appear  fo  charming  to  them  as  you  do 
to  me,  who  fee  you  us  you  are  in  re- 
ality;  but  I  pioteft    )our   beauty   is 
malchlefs,  and   they  nv:>y   icly  upon 
my   word.'     Barbara,    who   rightly 
enough    fufpe&ed   that    the   Ipeclators 
would  give  greater  credit  to  their  own 
eyefight    than     to    the    word    of    the 
knight  errant,  had    no    inclination   to 
difcover   herfelf.     She  ftuod  out  for  a 
longtime;  but  was  at  lalt  compelled  to 
fub'iiit,  and  expofe  her  fcarified  coun- 
tenance  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  com- 
pany.    All  that  beheld  her  burft  out  a 
laughing,  and  ihrugged  up  their  (houl- 
tlers;  nay,  fotne  young  fellows  had  the 
prefumption  even  to  (peak  difrefpecl- 
fully  of  the  tiipe-woman  :   among  the 
reft,  a   gentleman  of  Galicia,    lifting 
up  his  hands,  cried  out — 'Blefsusall! 
'  here's  a  princefs  forfooth  !   I  proteft- 

*  (he  is  as  like  an  old  mule  I  have  in 

*  my  ftabie,  as  one  egg  is  like  ano- 
'  ther!'      It   is  eafy   to  imagine    the 
emotion   thefe  words  produced  in  the 
breaft  of  Don  Quixote :  his  eyes  fpark- 
led   with   fury;    and,  brandifhing  his 
lance   in   dreadful    wife,  he   cried,  as 
loudly  as  he  was  able,  to  the  Galician— 

Stay,  ra(h  man!  and  I  will  chaftifc 
thy  infolence!  I  here  challenge  thee 
to  fmgle  combat ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  challenge  all  thofe  that  have 
intuited  Queen  Zenobia,  who,  I  do 
maintain,  furpifles  in  beauty  the  In- 
fanta Imperia,  the  Princefs  Mate- 
rola*,  and  even  King  Olivier's 
daughter.'  This  curious  defi  ir.ce 
ferved  but  to  renew  the  mirth  of  the 
company;  and  the  Galician,  being  a 
jocoi'e  fellow,  anfwered  Don  Quixote- 
Sir  Knight,  though  you  are  in  ar- 
mour up  to  your  chin,  and  me1, 
on  a  Ivuighty  conifer,  more  lofty 
tlnn  tluii  uf  Alexander  the  Gn 
will  net  ref  ule  your  challenge:  ; 
combat  you  with  n;y  (word  alone,  a- 
foot  and  unarmed  as  I  now  am;  and 
I  will  defend  withal  the  beauty  c 
mule,  vrhich  I  would  not  baiter  for 


*  The  Princefs  Materofa  was  coufi.n  to  the  Princefs  Florifbella,  the  Soldan  of  Babylon** 
daugiter.     See  the  Romance  of  Don  Bejianis. 

1  your 
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*  your  Zenobia." — «  Since  you  are  on 
i  '  foot    and    unarmed,'    replied    Don 

Qiuxote,  '  it  is  but  reaibn  that  I  alight 
«  and  lay  by  my  armour;  for  knights 
«  are  not  to  take  any  advantage  in 
«  fight.'  This  laid,  he  alighted:  San- 
cho did  the  like;  and,  running  to  dif- 
arm  his  mafter,  faid  — «.  You  were 
«  wiming  for  an  adventure  before  you 
'  came  to  the  court,  and  I  think  you 

*  have  now  met  with  one.     Go  to,  de- 
«  fend  the  Princefs  Zenobia's  beauty 
'  bravely;    and  make  that  fcoundrel 
'  knight  own  that    (he  is  handfomer 
'  than  his  mule.     If  you  have  the  ill 
f  fate  to  be  overcome,  I  may  very  well 
'  fight  him  after  you  in  defence  of  my 
'  Dapple,  which  I  do  maintain  to  be 
'  handfomer   than   his   mule,  though 
'  (he  were  more  beautiful  than  mafter 
'  Valentin's  mare,  which  is  reckoned 

*  at  Ateca  the  fatteft  bead  belonging 
«  to  the  Chapter.'  DonQuixote  (whilft 
Sancho  prated  thus)  was  (tripping  him- 
felf to  his  very  drawers  and   (hirt,  to 
remove  all  caule  of  fufpicion  that  he 
meant  to  take  advantage  of  his  anta- 
gonift.     Some  of  the  company,  more 
prudent  than  the  reft,  obierving  that 
the  knight  was  preparing  for  the  com- 
bat  in   good  earneft,  endeavoured  to 
difluade  the  Galician,  telling  him  that 
fuch  jefts  for  the  moft  part  end  in  ear- 
ned; but  the  Galician,  relying  on  his 
ftrength    and    (kill,    laughed   at  what 
they  faid;    and,  drawing  one   cf  the 
longeft  ("words  tir.t  ever  Spaniard  wore, 
flood   upon  his  guard,  ftretching  fuch 
a   diftance   from   his  left  foot   to    the 
point  of  his  weapon,  that  they  were  at 
lead  two  fathom  alunder.     Don  Quix- 
ote, in  like  manner,  plucked  Iv's  for 
midable  fteel  from  it's  fc&bbard;   and 
in  aninftant  their  furious  blades  fiafh- 
ed  with  a  thoufand  (parks  of  fire.   1  he 
Galician,  when  he  had  awhile  tried  his 
adverfary's  (kill,  with  a  jerk  thr^w  his 
fword  over  his  head;    and,  drooping 
kis  own,  clofed  with   him,  took  him 
by  the  collar,  and  (hook  hin;  ib  vio- 
lently, and  with  fo  much  eafe,  that  the 
ancient  poets  would  have  compared  the 
condition   of  Don  Quixote  to  a  ihrub 
that  plays  in  the  wind.     The   knight 
was  fenfible  he  had  not  the  feeble  de- 
fender of  Mambrino's  helmet  to  deal 
with  5    and    the  dread    of  b»ing  van- 
quifhed  before  Queen  Zenobia  enfiamed 
his  valour  to  a  pitch  of  rage  utterly  in- 
expreflibie;  he  rallied  all  his  ftrength, 
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and  gave  the  Galician  fuch  a  terrible 
blow  under  the  ear  with  his  gauntlet, 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  take  off, 
that  he  laid  him  flat  on  the  ground, 
fenfelefs,  and  much  hurt.  The  bye- 
ftanders  were  much  concerned  at  this 
unlucky  cataftrophe;  but  the  Galician 
having  brought  the  misfortune  upon 
himfelf  by  his  own  imprudence,  his 
friends  did  not  holdthemfelves  obliged 
to  revenge  his  quarrel  upon  a  madman, 
and  therefore  only  thought  of  taking 
care  of  him.  As  foon  as  Sancho  favr 
the  Galician  down,  he  roared  out  in  an 
extafy  of  exultation — '  Courage,  ma- 
fter  Don  Quixote,  follow  the  laws  of 
chivalry  to  the  utmolt!  Take  up 
your  fword,  and  thruft  it  down  that 
knight's  throat,  if  he  refufes  to  own 
that  Madam  Zenobia  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  his  mule.'  The  knight  ap- 
proved of  the  advice,  feized  his  fword, 
and  made  towards  the  Galician,  with 
full  purpofe  of  putting  it  in  execution, 
had  not  feveral  of  the  company  inter- 
fered; telling  him,  that  he  ought  to  be 
fatisfied  with  having  overthrown  the 
beft  knight  in  Galicia.  «  Let  him, 
then,  confefs,'  laid  Don  Qujxote, 
that  all  the  world  cannot  match  Qiieen 
Zenobia's  beauty.' — '  He  ftiall  own 
it  another  time,'  faid  one  of  the  com- 
pany; «  for,  by  my  trorh,  at  this  time 
he  is  not  in  a  condition  toconfefshis 
fins.1 — «  Well,'  cried  Sancho,  « then 
let  him  fay  he  owns  himfelf  con- 
quered: methinks  that  is  not  very 
hard  to  be  faid.'  Don  Qmxote  would 
fair,  have  caufed  the  Galician  to  own 
his  defeat;  but  at  length,  overcome  by 
the  arguments  of  the  by-ftanders,  he 
was  perfuaded  to  conlider  his  combat 
as  a  perfect  viclory,  and  ftepped  afide  to 


put  cm  his  cloaths  and  armour.  Whilft 

he  was  equippi 

Al  varo  Targe's  pages  happened  to  come 


was  equipping  himfeif,  two  jof  Don 


in  ->  the  Pi  ado  5  and,  knowing  the 
knight,  drew  near  to  fa  lute  him.  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  received  them  with 
giacious  affability;  and  enquired  after 
Don  Alvaro.  «  Don  Carlos  and  he/ 
fai.l  one  of  the  pages,  *  have  been  here 
'  fome  days,  and  expecl  you  with  im- 

*  patience.' — *  I  am  very  deiirous  to 

*  embrace  them  both,'  anfwered  Don 
Quixote.     *  That  you  may  foon  do,' 
replied  the  page;  '  for,  if  you  pleafe, 

*  we  will  conduct  you  to  Don  Alvaro's 

*  lodgings.'     At  thefe  good  tidings, 
S?.ncho's  heart  leaped  for  joy;   he  \vas 

full 
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full  of  the  thoughts  of  pleafure  and 
good  eating;  and,  as  foon  as  his  matter 
was  armed,  they  and  Queen  Zenobia 
followed  the  pages,  leaving  the  Gali- 
cian  among  his  friends,  who  took  care 
to  carry  him  home,  and  fee  him  dreffed. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

HOW  DON  ALVARO  AND  DON  CAR- 
LOS RECEIVED  THE  KNIGHT  AND 
HIS  PRINCESS;  AND  HOW  SANCHO 
REJOICED  AT  REVISITING  THE 
LITTLE  LIMPING  COOK. 

IT  was  dark  night  (the  hiftory  in- 
forms us)  ere  our  adventurers  ar- 
rived at  Don  Alvaro's  lodgings,  fo  that 
the  populace  had  not  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
ieeing  them.  They  did  not  find  the 
Granadine  at  home;  his  fervants,  how- 
ever, received  them  kindly;  andwhilft 
one  of  the  pages  went  to  give  him  an 
account  of  their  coming,  the  fteward 
conducted  theVn  into  a  good  apartment. 
Sancho,  when  he  had  feen  the  beafts 
into  the  ftable,  went  directly  to  the 
kitchen,  where  he  had  enough  to  do 
to  embrace  all  his  old  acquaintance. 
But  as  foon  as  he  fet  eyes  on  his  in- 
valuable friend  the  limping  cook,  he 
ran  to  him  with  open  arms;  and,  kiffing 
both  his  cheeks  in  a  rapture,  exclaimed 
— '  My  dear  little  Crookmank!  how 
'  glad  am  I  to  fee  you  once  more  be- 
'  fore  I  die!  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 

*  love  you  almoft  as  well  as  I  do  my 

*  Dapple;  and  I  (hall  never  forget  the 
'  good  bits  you  gave  me  at  Saragofla. 
4  It  was  you  fed  me  up  with  carcales 
'  ofturkies,  ami  iiidi  leavings  of  fauce- 

*  boats,  as  had  been  fit  to  tickle  the 

*  chaps  of  an  emperor.     Aye,  and  at 

*  nirht  too,  fuch  wines,  and  the  Lord 


fweeter  than  honey:  hang  me,  if  I 
could  not  fed  it  warm   at  my  heart 

*  till  next  morning!     Let  me  die,  if 
'  that  be  not  rare  wine  for  one's  health.1 
— *  Friend  Sancho,'  anfwered  thecook, 
4  this  country  wine  is  (till  better  than 

*  that  at  Saragoffa.'  — '    I  can't    be- 
«   litrve  that,'  replied  the  fquiie:    'nor 

*  mall  any  man  perfurule  me  to  it,  till  I 
«  have  tufted.' — '  Wtll,  then,'  quoth 
thecook,  *  you  mult  drink  immediate- 

*  ly.     I  am   furc  you  will   be  of  my 
f  opinion.*  —  '  So    much   the   better,' 
quoth  Sancho;  «  and  you  may  reft  fa- 


'  knows  what  all  of  that  fort,  as  were     ever 


tisfied  with  my  judgment  in  mattersof 
this  nature,  fince  I  am  not  enchanted 
for  wine,  as  I  am  for    things  that 
relate  to  knight-errantry.'—'  How, 
then,  Sancho!'  cried  one  of  the  pages; 
have  the  enchanters  put  fome  trick 
upon  you  fince  you  left  Saragofla?' — 
That's  a  good  queftion,  truly,'  quoth 
Jancho;  '  do  we  ever  efcape  a  day  with- 
out their  putting  fome  knavery  or 
other  upon    us  ?    I  find  you  don't 
know  them.     If  they  mifs  doing  us 
mifchlef  an  hour  together,  they  think 
they  have  done  great  things  by  us. 
In  fliort,  all  I  can  tell  you  is,  they 
have  fo  betwitched  my  fight,  that  I 
fee  every  thing  quite  contrary  to  what 
my  matter  does.     They  impofe  upon 
me  every  moment;  and  it  is  not  above 
two   days  ago,   that  they  made  me 
take  the  Prince  of  Cordova's  garter 
far  the  crupper  of  a  mule.'     The  fer- 
vants defired  Sancho  to  recount  that  ad- 
venture, which  he  did  readily  enough; 
though  fome  wine,  which  the  cook  had 
juft  brought  for  him,  occafioned  feveral 
long  halts  and  paufes  in  his  ftory. 

At  length,  Don  Alvaro  came  home, 
with  Don  Carlos,  and  a  young  count 
who  was  to  be  the  latter's  brother-in- 
law.     They  went  up  to  Don  Qmxote's 
apartment,  and  found  him  talking  with 
Barbara  and  the  fteward  of  the  houle- 
hold.     The  knight  embraced  the  Gra- 
nadine and  Don  Carlos;  and,  prefent- 
ing  Barbara  to  them,  faid — '  Behold 
here,  gentlemen,  the  great  Queen  of 
the  Amazons,  the  Princefs  Zenobia, 
whom  good-fortunecaft  into  my  way; 
and  whole  beauty  I  now  come  to  de- 
fend public  kty  in  the  court  of  Spain!' 
The  princefs's  face  and  appearance  cor- 
refponded  fo  very  ill  with  this  intro- 
duction, that  the  gentlemen  had  enough 
to  do  to  hold  their  countenances.  How- 
rhey  made  fliift  to  contain  them- 


felves;  and  Don  Alvaro  returned  Don 
Quixote  the  following  anfvvcr :  '  Sir 
Knight,  you  have  done  me  the  greateft 
honour  in  taking  up  your  lodging 
in  my  houft  witli  that  queen,  win  Ic 
nuiit  mult  be  very  exrraordi: 
fince  you  undertake  to  protect  her; 
but  though  the  value  you  put  upon 
her  were  not  commendation  en 
a  man  needs  but  look  upon  hti  to 
give  a  near  guels  at  what  fhe  is.  She 
has  fuch  a  phyfiognomy,  as  fuon 
makes  her  known;  and,  I  can  affure 
you,  that  the  mere  I  look  on  her,  the 
«  worthier 
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*  worthier  I  judge  her  of  the  great  en- 

*  terprize  you  have  undertaken  for  her 
'   fake.'    The  Granadineand  D»n  Car- 
los   then    prefented    the  count  to  'the 
knight,  anil  acquainted  him  that  he  was 
the  young  lord  whom  the  Princefs  Tre- 
balina  was  defigned  for    and  that  they 
were  to  be  married  very  fliprtly.     There 
wanted   nothing  farther  to  produce  a 
long  harangue  from  Don  Qujxote  to 
the  count;  who,  on  his  part,  exhaufted 
all  the   common    places  of  rhetorick, 
that  he  might  not  fall  Jhort  of  ihe  knight 
in  point  of  couitcly.     Don  Carlos  and 
Tarfe  took  that  opportunity  to  talk  to 
Barbara  apart.    '  Queen  Zenobia,'  laid 
Don  Alvaro  to  her,  '  do  us  the  favour 
«  to  tell  us,  truly,  of  what  country  and 
'  of  what  family  you   are?' — *  Gen- 
'  tlemen,'    replied  open-hearted    Bar- 
bara,   *   you   may   believe  me  if    you 
'  pleafe  ;  but,  I  fwear   to  you,  I  am 
«  none  of  Queen  Zenobia!     I  am  but 
'  a  poor  woman   of  Alcala,   who  live 

*  by  my  labour,  and   my  honeit  trade 
'  of  a  tripe  woman.    My  name  is  Bar- 
'  bara  Villalobus;  a  name  left  me,  by 
'  a  grandmother  that  was  very  fond  of 
'  me.     M-y  life  has  been  all  ups  and 
'  downs,  like  the  land  in  Galicia.     I 
'  am  now  old;  but  I  know  the  time 
'  when  I  was  young;  and  I  have  been 

*  as  much  made  of  as  another.     I  am 
'  now   good  for  nothing  but  to  drefs 
'  meat,  for  I  can  make  a  foup  and  fry 
'  tripe  with  any  body;  and  1  defy  any 

*  body  to  feafo:i  fauce  better  than  I  can. 

*  However,  a  fcholar  of  Alcala  per- 
'  fuaded  me  to  fell  all  my  goods,  drew 

*  me  out  of  Alcala,  carried  me  into  a 
'  wood,  tied  me  to  a  tree  in  my  fmock, 
'  and  then  ran  away  with  all  my  money 
'  and  cloaths.      By  good   luck   Don 
c  Quixote,  on  whom  Heaven  has  be- 
'  ftusved  rriore  charity  than  lenfe,  paf- 

*  flag    by,    heard    my  cries,  and  un- 
'  bound  me,  callir.g  me  Queen  Zeno- 

*  bia.     I  told  him  I  was  no  fuch;  but 
'  he  would   not  believe  me;    and    he 
'  bought  me  a  mule,  and  thefe  cloaths 

*  you  iee.     In  fhort,  when  we  came  to 
'  Alcala,  I  begged  of  nim  to  leave  me 
'  there;  but  I  could  not  prevail,  and 
1  was  forced  to  come  along  with  him. 
'  He  has  [Homifeci  to  give  me  fifty  du- 
'  cats,  when  he  has  defended  my  beauty 
'  at  court.     I  am  come  to  be  as  good 
'  as  my  word;  and,  when  lie  has  per- 

*  formed  !:is}  I  wiii  return  tc  my  own 

*  country,  where  I  will  &t  up  my  fhop 


'  again,  an't  pleafe  the  Lord!  and  let 

*  me  die  if  ever  I  trull  a  fcholar  again, 

*  though   he    promifed  me  the  phiio- 

*  fopiier's  ftone." 

At  this  moment  Sancho  came  into  the 
room;  and,  being  in  a  merry  humour, 
cried — '  A  good  day  to  you,  gentle- 
'  men!  I  wifh  you  a  good  ftomach,  and 

*  a  merry  heart ;  which  two  things  will 
f  keep  you   in  health,  as  Mafter  Ni- 
'  cholas,  our  barber,   fays.'—'  O  my 

*  friend    Sancho!'    faid  Don   Alvaro, 
giving  him  his  hand,   '  I  am  very  glad 

*  to  fee  you  again  in  health  and  good- 
'  humour.' — '  God  reward  you/  an- 
fwered  the  fquire,  '  and  blefsyou,  and 

*  make  you  merry  !' — '  And  don't  you 
'   know  me,    my  dear    Sancho!'    faid 
Don  Carlos;  '  or  am  I  not  of  the  num- 
4  ber  of  your  friends  ?' — '  Excufe  me, 
'  Sir,'    quoth  Sancho,  making  up  to 
him.   *  I  muft  kifs  your  hands  too,  with 

*  your  leave;  though   fometimes  men, 
'  kifs  thofe  hands  they  could  wifh  cut 

*  off." — '  O  Heavens  !'  quoth  Don  Car- 
los,   '  what  is   that  you   fay  ?    What 

*  have  I  done  to  you,  that  you  fliould 
'  wifh  me  fo  much  harm  ?' — '  By  my 
'  troth,  I  beg  your  pardon  !'  anfWied 
the    fquire.       '  That    proverb   flipped 

*  from    me    before  I    thought  of   it. 
4  Juft  fo  I  ufed  to  let  them  fly  Uft  year. 
'  As  fa  ft  as  they  came  up,  I  ufed  to  fpit 
'  them  out;  and  the  dog  of  an  Arab 
'  that  writ  our  hirtory  has  not  forgot 

*  one  of  them.     He  has  done  like  one 
'  that  fells  fmall  nuts,  who  throws  ia 
'  good   and   bad  to   fill  up   the  mea- 

*  lure  the  fooner.     Therefore,  let  me 

*  tell  you,  Don  Carlos,  I  do  not  wifh 
'  to  fee  your  hands  cut  off;  I  had  ra- 
'  ther  fee  them  full  of  that  delicate 
'  white-meat,  and  of  thofe  force-meat 

*  balls    you    know   of.     Body  o'  mel 

*  I  can   never  think  of  them  but  my 

*  mouth    waters.'      The    Granaciine, 
perceiving  that   Don  Qmxote  was  ill 
pleafed  to  hear  his  fquire  chatter  thus, 
broke  off  the  difcourle;  and  faid  to  the 
knight — '  Don  Quixote,  the  great  con  - 

cern  we  have  in  whatfoever  relates  to 
you,  and  tends  to  the  glory  of  knight- 
errantry,  makes  us  very  defirous  to 
know  what  adventures  you  have  met 
with  fmce  you  left  Saragofla.' — 
Don  Tarfe,'  quoth  the  fquire,  '  it  is 
my  bufmefs  to  tell  you  all  that,  as  I 
am  fqim-e  to  my  mailer  Don  Quixote.' 
— *  Well,  then,  Sancho,'  replied  Don 
'  giveus  a  tiuerelation.'  The 
U  fquire 
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fquire  complied:  he  began  at  his  own 
affray  with  Bracamome  the  foldier.  and 
ended  with  the  combat  of  the  Galician. 
The  three  gentlemen  were  mightily 
pleafed;  but  above  all  with  the  adven- 
ture of  the  players,  and  the  batc'ielor's 
ceremony  for  difenchanting  Sancho. 
£on  Carlos  and  the  Granadine  were 
particularly  delighted}  for  Barbara, 
who  fat  between  them,  whifpered  to 
them  all  the  circumftances  which  San- 
cho either  forgot  or  was  ignorant  of. 
Supper  time  drew  on,  and  the  fewer 
came  to  tell  them  all  was  ready.  Then 
the  three  gentlemen,  Don  Quixote  and 
55enobia,  went  into  another  large  room, 
where  they  fat  down  totable^  and  San- 
cho returned  into  the  kitchen,  whers, 
•whilft  he  fupped,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
count anew  the  exploits  of  his  matter. 

The  grave  knight  of  La  Mancha, 
whole  brain  always  laboured  with  his 
own  great   defigns,   demanded   of  the 
cavaliers,  whether  Bramarbas  was  then 
at  Madiid.     '  He  is  not  yet  arrived,* 
anfwered  Don  Carlos:   c  he  is  gone  to 
Cyprus,  to  convey  to  his  feraglio  a 
number  of  young  damfels  whom  he 
has  ravilhed  from  their  parents;  but 
he  will  foon  return,  when  we  leaft 
think  of  himj  for  the  fage  Silfenus 
favours  him,  and  will  tranfport  him 
hither  in   the  twinkling  of1  an  eye. 
On  my  word,  that  giant  is  a  great  ra- 
vifher of  maidens ;  and,  laiTureyou, 
I  ihould  be  much  afraid  for  my  fitter 
if  Don   Qujxote  was  r.ot  with    us; 
and  I  could  not  but  fear  as  much  for 
the  count  here  prefent — for  you  know, 
gentlemen,  howhedefigns  to  ufe  the 
counts  and  barons  of  this  court/ — 
Let  not  that  trouble  you,'  laid  Don 
Quixote.     «  Marry  your  fitter  bolti'y, 
and  let   the  count    fear  nothing  :   I 
pledge   myfclf  to   protect  him,    and 
engage  that  he  il  numerous 

irTue.'  The  count  could  n<  ;  forbear 
laughing  at  this  prediction;  but,  though 
he  fancied  himfelf  able  to  aoboiiiplifh  it 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  knight,  he 
failed  not  to  return  him  t harks  for  his 
protection.  Don  Quixote,  aftti  , Ms,  told 
them  of  the  combat  lie  was  to  maintain 
with  the  Prince  of  Cor-'Iova;  and  at  Lift, 
•pper,  the  difcc"  .upon 

Queen  Zenobia,  Dori  Carlos   and  the 
count  aifurrd  Don  Q^ifcote,   that  tln.-y 
n    of   nr.iin- 

;  that  princefV  ror  {he 

v/«l)  defer  ved  it.     Bui  I  adiue, 


being  fomewhat  nicer  in  points  of 
knight-errantry,  faid — «  Gentlemen, 
'  I  am  nol  of  your  opinion;  I  do  not 

*  altogether  approve  of  Don  Quixote's 
'  refolution.     I  rather  marvel  that  he 
'  will  affert  the  beauty  of  a  lady  whom 
*xhe  is   not  in    love  with.     Can    the 

*  Knight  of  La  Mancha  think  of  do- 
'  ing  a  thing  contrary  to  the  rules  of 

*  knight-errantry,   which  he   has    al- 

*  ways  fo  ttrictly  obferved  ?r— '  Don 

*  Alvaro  Tarfe,'  replied  Don  Quixote, 
'  I  own  I  have  not  thoroughly  confi- 
'  dered  that  affair;  and  yet  I  think  I 
'  fhall  not  in  it  do  any  thing  blame- 

*  worthy,  or  unprecedented.'-— '  Nay, 
'  I  much  doubt,'  anfwered  the  Grana- 
dine, '  whether  you  can  find  any  ex- 

*  amples  of  this  nature  among  the  an- 
'  cient  knights.     We  know  that  others 
'  have  accompanied,  like  yourlelf,  the 
'  princeflea  they  have  difenchanted  or 
'  delivered    from    feme   extraordinary 

*  danger.     They  have  conducted  them 

*  about  ths  world,  reftored  them  to  their 

*  parents,  or  reinftated  them  in  their 
'  pofieflions;  but  they  never  took  upon 
'  themfelves  to  maintain  their  beauty.' 
— *  In  good  faith,'  cried  Dor.  Carlos, 

*  1  now  perceive  this  is  quite  a  different 

*  affair;  I  agree  with  Don  Alvaro  that 
'  it  is  a  very  nice  point:  but  what  ftrikes 
'  me  as  the  moft  irregular,  is,  that  the 
'  beauty  of  any  lady  fhould  be  main- 
'  tained  by  a  knight  who  bears  an  ap- 
'  pellation  and  device  fo  injurious  to 
'  the  fair-fex.' — '  I  grant,'  anfwered 
Don  Qn_ixote,  «  that  the  appellation  of 
'  the  Lovelefs  Knight  feeins  oppofitc 
c  to  my  defign;  but  my  intention  re- 
'  conciles  thofe  contradictions:   I  only 
'  maintain  the  princefs  is  beautiful,  be- 
'  caufe,  being  enchanted,  fhe  feemsde- 
'  formed.     I  will  that  j'uftice  be  done 

*  to  her  beauty,  in  fpiteof  her  enchant- 

*  ment.     This  is  all   I   aim  at;  and 

*  confequently   I   perform   an    act  of 

*  juttice,  and   not  of  love.' — *  Take 
'  heed,    Don    Qujxote,'    replied  Don 
Alvaro;  '  take  heed  you  do  not  impofe 
'  upon   yourfelf.     Our  ftvere  grand- 
'  children  will  not  make  that  diftinct  ion, 
f  but  will  flatly  condemn  your  pro- 
'  ceeding.' — '   Then    he  mutt   net    be 
'  guilty  of  it,*  faid  the  count:   «  D<  !i 
1  QuixOti  ought  not  to  hazard  any  thing 
c  that  may  bear  a  double  conlti  uction; 
4  fince  it  behoves  no  man  more  than  him- 
«  felf  to  fecure  the  good  graces  of  pofte- 
«  rity.  Let  us  confidcr  otTume  medium. 

«  Do 
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•*  Do  you  think  it  were  amifs  for  him  to 

'  change  his  name,  and  make  choice  of 

'  another  Dulcinea?   For  my  part,  I 

muft  frankly  declare,  that  J  look  upon 

his    contempt  of  ladies  as   a  great 

fault;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  he 

dares  to  continue  without  a  miftrefe: 

he,  efpecially,    who,   as  his  hiftory 

informs  us,  ufed  to  fay,  laft  year, 

that  a  knight  without  a  lady  was  like 

a  body  without  a   foul;    and    tha* 

it  were  better  to  be  in  love  with  an 

imaginary  object,  than  not  to  love  at 

all.'     Don   Quixote,    not   knowing 

how  to  anfwer  reafonings  fo  forcible, 

fell  into  a  profound  reverie.     Don  Al- 

varo,   perceiving    his    emban  affluent, 

faid— '  I  think,  gentlemen,  we  have 


'  faid  enon<r';  for  the  prefent.     Let  us 
give  Don   Quixote  time  to  confider 

~    '  "*  ^V-       f\  .  T       ,  -  - 


this  point 


ifly.     He  has  a  found 


judgment,    and    will    know  how  to 
chuie  that  which  mall  conduce  moft 
to 'his  glory.     Let  us  confider  he  has 
gained  two  victories   this  day,    and 
muft  needs   want   reft     as  well   as 
Queen  Zenobia.'    This  (aid,  hecalled 
to  his  fervants;  and,  wh:  1ft Barbara  wa$ 
conducted  into  a  chamber  altogether  in- 
acceflible  to  coachmen,  he  himfelf  con- 
veyed Don  Quixote  to  a  other,  leaving 
a  page  to  un  Jrefs  and  ctifarm  him,  San- 
cho  being  lllll  in  the  kitchen.     Don. 
Carlos  went  away  with  his  intended 
brother-in-bwj  at  whofe  houfe  he  and 
his  filler  were  entertained* 
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CHAP.      I. 

OF  THE  WEIGHTY  CONSIDERA- 
TIONS WHICH  PERPLFXVD  DON 
QUIXOTK;  OF  TiH  E  RESOLUTION 
HE  CAME  TO  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF 
HIS  HONOUR;  AND  OF  THE  DIS- 
COURSE HE  HELD  WITH  HIS 
SQUIRE  UPON  THIS  SUBJECT. 

y^      ^    HEN   the  page  had  dif- 
<f  3*  armed  the  knight,  he  went 

)f  W    /     out  of  the  room,  and  fe- 
jf~  \   cured  the  door  after  him, 

^  as  his  martyr  had  ordered. 


Don  Quixote,  much  per- 
pifxed  with  thofe  objections  the  cava- 
Jie.'s  had  jult  ftamd,  was  glad  10  find 
himfelf    alone,    as   wanting  opportu- 
nity to  deliberate  on  the  part  he  ought 
to    5j<5>  ;    and    he    immediately    betook 
himfrlf  tc  his  bed,  that  he  might  pon- 
rkr  the  more  commcdioufly.     *  Good 
*  God!'  faid  he,  tumbling  from  fide  to 
fide,  '  is   it  pcffible  I  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to   maintain    a  lady's  beauty 
withf  ut  being  in  love  !   Let  us  call  to 
mjnd  the  actions  of  the  mcft  famous 
knights  -errant;  and   let  us  fee  whe- 
ther what  I  think  to  do  is   rtally  fo 
unprecedented.1      Thus    fay:ng,    he 
recollected  all  the  adventures  of  the  two 


Amadis's,  of  Efplandian,  ofPalmerin 
of  England,   and  of  Palmerin  cle  Oli- 
va;  and    not   finding   what    he.  fought 
for  in  thefe  books,  he  ran  over  the  mir- 
ror of  chivalry,  Don  Belianis  •  f  Greece, 
Tii  ante  the  White,  Aquilant  the  Black, 
Don  Florifmarte  of  Hiicania,  and  Don 
Olivante  de   Laura.      But,    alas!    the 
poor  knight  laboured  in  vain;  he  per- 
ceived   he  could    in   no  wife  maintain 
the   Queen    of  the   Amazons   beauty, 
without  introducing  a  novelty  into  the 
eQabTiflied  practice  of  knight-errantry. 
— •*  W* .11,  then,'  cried  he,   '  what  is  it 
you  arc  about,   unhappy  innovator  ? 
Will  you,  who  never  tranfgrefled  the 
Icr.ft  rule  of  your  profefHon,  now  give 
youifclf  thelyt?  You  imagine,  j.er- 
h  PS,   that  jour  renown  may  juftify 
Nour   fault;    or,  at  leart,  that  pofte- 
rity,    d'i7z!ed   with   the  iplendor   of 
yrur     itchieveqnents,     will    pardon 
ycui    incgulaiity.     But  do  not  de- 
ceive    yourfcjf  ;      the    bale     aclions 
which  Alexander  the  Great  commit- 
ttd  in  heat  of  wine  or  pafTion,  are  not 
y  t  forgotten  :   heroes  mult  m?t  flat- 
ter thtmfclves;   they   mutt  r.ot   think 
to    fltioud    their   failings   UIH!M-    the 
fhade  of  theii  laurels.     If  tin  ii  faults 
efcape  the  cenfuie  of  one  age,  ano- 
ther  follows    that  may  expofe  them 
to  the  whole  world,     1  muft,  then, 
'  obferve 
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obferve  the  laws  of  knight-errantry 

inviolably   if  I  ti  fi^n  to  tranfmit  my 

fame  pure  and  unta>nted  to  pofterity. 

On  the  othtr  hand,  (hould  I  abandon 

the  queen  to  her  ill  fortune!   Shall  I 

leave  her  in  the  wretched  condition 

fhe  now  fufflrs?    Shall  I  grant  the 

malice  of  enchanters  that  fatisfa£bon? 

No!  it  is  better  I  change  my  device, 

and  that  I  fall  in  love  with  this  fame 

peerlefs  princefs.  It  (hall  be  fo;  and 

certainly  Heaven    has    infpired    this 

thought  into  me  for  a  blefling  to  my 

life,  and  for  the  glory  of  my  memory! 

O  thou  beautiful  Dulcinea  del  To- 

bofo,  firft  fovereign  lady  of  my  foul, 

who  now  feeft  me  lubmit  my  felt  again 

captive,  do  not  complain  of  me!   I  had 

ttill  been  thine,  hadft  not  thou  obliged 

me  to  fhake  off  thy  yoke ! '  The  hero 

of  La  Mancha,  having  thus  refolved  to 

yield  himfelf  a  moft  humble  flave  to  the 

rM-e  perfect  ions  of  Queen  Zenobia,  (pent 

the  reft  of  the  night  in  forming  projects 

worthy  both  of  the  perfon  beloved,  and 

of  the  lover. 

When  it  was  day,  Sancho,  being  im- 
patient to  fee  his  mafter  again,  came 
into  the  room,  crying — *  Up,  Don 
'  Quixote,  up!  Knights-errant  are  very 

*  lazy  to  day  :    you  went  to  rooft  laft 
'  night  with  the  poultry;  and  by  this 
'  time  the  pots  arc  fkimmed.     Come, 
'  rouze,  mafter!  Are  you  not  weary  of 
'  fleepingfo  long?' — 'You  upbraid  me 
'  without  reafon,  friend  Sancho,'  an- 
fwered  Don  Qmxote;  *  I  have  not  flept 
'  one  wink  all  this  night.' — *  Perhaps 
'  you    over  tat    yourfelf    at    fupper,' 
quoth  the  fquire.     « I  am  like  you;  for 

*  when  I  have  eaten  two  or  three  pounds 
'  more  than  ordinary,  I  do  not  fleep  fo 
'  well  as  at  other  times.' — «  Glutton!' 
cried   Don   Quixote,    *  do   you   think 
**  every  body  crams  as  unreafonably  as 

*  you  do?  If,  alas!  (lumber clofed  not 
'  my  eye  lids  laft  night,  it  is  not  to  be 
'  wondered  at.     True  knights-errant 
'  ?.v?  not  born,to  reft:  their  nice  feel- 
'  in^s    touching    the   duties    and    de- 
'  cencie'sof  chivalry,  always  find  theni 
'  lome  matter  of  difquiet.      You  once 

;  beheld  me,  indignant  of  Dulcinea's 
'  fcornfulnefs,  refolutely  burft  my  fet- 

*  ters;  and,  revolting  againft  the  do- 
'  minion  of  the  ladies,  fiercely  a  (fume 
«  the  title  of  "  The  Lovelefs  Knight'/' 
1  This  day  you   will   behold  me  in  a 
'  different  fituation:  I  will  again  offer 
'  incenfeon  the  altars  of  that  irrefiftible 

*  god,  who,  as  fie  poets  fay,  dips  the 


'  points  of  his  arrows  in  gall.    I  mean, 

*  Sancho,  that  I  will  again  love;  for, 
'  befides  that  I  am  of  a  very  gentle  dif- 

*  pofition,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  mif- 
'  trefs  is  fo  eflcntial  a  part  of  a  knight- 
'  errant,  that  I  much   fear  blame  for 
'  having   remained   thus   long    unen- 
'  amoured.' — *  I  will  not  (wear  for  it,' 
faid  the  fquire;  '  for  we  ought  not  to 

*  fwear  at  all ;    and  the  world  often 
'  condemns  that   which    it   ought  to 
'  praife.     Mr.  Curate  is  much  found 
'  fault  with  for  making  his  fermons 
«  too  long;  and  yet  he  is  never  above 
'  two  hours  in  the  pulpit.     But  pray 
'  tell  me,  Sir,  who  is  the  lady  you  are 
«  refolved  to  love?  Where  is  fhe?'— 
'  She  is  in  this  palace,'  anfwered  Don 
Qtnxorej  *  fhe  is  Queen  Zenobia.'-— 
'  Out  upon  it!'    replied  Sancho,  ab- 
ruptly; '  what  do  you  think  to  do  with 
'  Madam    Barbara  Zenobia?    What! 
'  I  will  warrant  you  would  call  upon 

*  her  in  your  battles!    Pox  take  me, 
'  ^n  excellent  confounded  invocation* 
'  I  would  as  foon  call  upon  Antichrift! 

*  Take  my  advice  for  once,  Sir,  let  us 
«  (hake  off  that  gypfey:  let  the  fcholar 
f  that  ran  away  with  her  money  become 
'  her  knight,  if  he  will ;   it  is  his  bufi- 
'  nefs,  and  none  of  ours:  "(incehehas 
"  got  the  child,  let  him  rock  it/'—'  It 
'  is   a  ftrange  thing,'    anfwered  Don 
Quixote,  «  that  you  can-not  beat  it  into 

*  your  head  that  Q^een  Zenobia  is  en- 
'  chanted!   I  have  told  you  a  hundred 
«  times,  that,  though  to  you  (he  feems 
'  frightful,  yet  (he  is  certainly  the  moft 
'  beautiful  princefs  in  the  world.    Re- 
'  member  this,  blockhead;  and  do  not 
'  give  me  the  trouble  of  repeating  it  to 
f  you  again.*— -*  I  am  in  the  wrong, 
1  Sir!   I  am  in  the  wrong!'  quoth  the 
fquire.     '  A  plague  on   it!    I  always 
'  mind  my  own  way  of  feeing,  without 
«  thinking  of  yours.     See  what  it  is  to 
«  have  an   ill  habit!    But,  patience— 
'  fure,  after  all,  I  (hall  mend  at  laft, 
'  or  never!' — '  1  have  made  choice,  as 
'  I  tell  you,-'  replied  the  knight,  '  of 
'  the  Queen  of  the  Am  izons  f>r  my 
'  fovereign  lady.     My  fole  fear  is,  left 
«  (he  be  deeply  in  love  with  Hyperbo- 
1  rean  of  the  Floating-Tflands,  my  ri- 
<  val.' — «  That  is  likely  enough,*  an- 
fwered  Sancho;  «  for  the  princefs  is  a 
'  lady  that  will  exchange  commodities 
'  with   any  one  that  pleafes;  that  will 
'  ftroke  down  a  chin  very  dextrouflv, 
'  and  drink  bumpers.     But  I  w  11  lay 
«  no  morej  for  you  will  be  fure  to  tell 

*  me 
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*  me  I  did  not  fee  what  I  have  feen  j 

*  that  my  eyes  are  enchanted,  and  the 

*  red  of  that   ufual   Itory:     however, 
4  God  knows  the   truth  cf  all  things. 
'  But,  to  return  to  that  Hyperborean  of 
«  the  ifland  you  talk,  of;  if  the  queen's 

*  lady  (hip  it  in  love  with  him,  you  muft 
'  not  take  her  for  your  miftiefs;  you 

*  had  better  lend  her  to  thufe  i(l:mds.' 
— •'  It  is  not  certain  (he  is  in  love  with 
'  Hyperborean,'    .plied  Don  Quixote  $ 
'  but,  though  I  knew  it  to  be  io.  this 
'  would    not  hinder  ,ne  from  loving 
'  her.     The  laws  of  knight-errantry 

*  do  not  forbid   loving  a  lady  who  is 

*  before  engaged  to  another  jkmght : 
'  and,  though  I  tell  you  my  fear  that 
'  Hyperborean  is  beloved,  do  not  nna- 
'  gine  this  appre'ienfion  is  any  trouble 

*  to  me;  I  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  fa- 

*  tisfaclion,  fince  it  furnifhes  an  ex- 
«  celient  fubjeft  for   rny   complaints. 

*  The  knight  who  hns  no  rival,  never 
'  taftes  the  f\veelsof  love  :  ifheiscon- 
4  vinced  of  his  good   fortune,  his  life 
'  is  too  uniform.     Hope  and  defpair 
'  ought  to  diftraft  h;m  hy  turns;  jea- 

*  loufy,    fear,    and    reftlefsncfs,    muft 
'  continually  difturb  his  rrpofe:   nay, 
'  it   is   go' d    he    fometimes    perfuade 

*  himfelf  that  he  is  hated  by  his  fair- 

*  one,  fincethis  may  rouze  him  to  per- 
'  form  immortal  actions.     Formyfelf, 
'  who  am  extremely  delicate  ar.d  fuf- 
'  ceptibl*,  I  proteft  I  mould  beforry  to 

*  enjoy  Queen  Zenobia's  heart  peace- 
4  ably.  Ihave  before  me  a  perfect  idea  of 
«  what  (he  will  make  me  endure;  and  I 
'  warn  you,  when  you  hear  me  figh  and 

*  groan,  thar  you  approach  not  indif- 
'  erectly  to  interrupt  me,  under  pre- 

*  tence  of  comfort;  for,  you  muft  un- 
«  derftand.  there  is  a  fecret  pleafure  in 

*  the  fierceft  pains  if  love,  which  ren- 

*  ders    them   deleftable.      I    queftion 

*  not  but  Amadis  de  Gaule  found  a 
'  thoufand  fweets  in  the  rigid  penance 

*  he  performed  on  the  Poor  Rock;  and 
'  I  can  aflTure  you  that  my  foul  was 
'  plunged  in  joy  when  I  gave  all  thofe 
'  dangerous  (kips  in  Sierra  Morena '. 
'  Amorous  torments  poffefs  abundance 
'  of    charms    for  thofe    knights    who 

*  know  truly  how  lo  love.    One  while 
f  I  will  take  a  lute  from  thy  hands; 
'  and,  playing  on  it  moreharmonioufly 

*  than  Orpheus,  I  will  accompany  it  fo 
«  fweetly,  that  it  fhall  ravifh  the  king 
«  and  all  his  court;  and,  compofingan 
«  hundred  verfes  extempore,  I  will  ex- 


prefs  my  anguifli  and  fecret  fuffcringf 
fo  artfully,  that  no  p^rfon,  except 
my  princefs,  (hall  underftand  ont 
word.  Another  while,  when  I  am 
fa.l,  jealous,  and  in  defpair,  I  will 
leave,  at  night,  the  palace;  and,  re. 
tiring  into  the  depth  of  fome  umbra- 
geous  foreft,  will  fend  forth  cries  of 
unutterable  plaintive  ncis.  To  th« 
trees  and  e-:hocs  I  will  proclaim  it, 
that  I  am  the  moft  unfortunate  of 
created  beings,  fince  my  ingrate, 
more  beautiful  than  Helen,  prefer* 
anothe,  knight  before  a. e.  Then  will 
I  make  the  woods  ring  with  my  corn* 
plaints,  calling  xipon  death  to  relieve 
me:  then  will  I  throw  myfelf  on  the 
damp  grafs;  and,  giving  loofe  to 
mortal  affliction,  will  fhed  fo  many 
tears,  anJ  breathe  out  fo  many  fighs, 
that  I  will  faint  away.  In  flioi  t,  f 
(hall  be  ready  to  give  up  the  ghoft; 
when  the  pitiful  Aurora,  having 
heard  my  doleful  cries  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waves,  (hall  hafte  to  open  the 
fley-lights  of  day,  and  call  me  back 
to  life.  Then  fhall  I  ftart  up  nimbly, 
and  difcoyer  one  of  the  valianteft 
knights  in  the  world,  who  comes  in 
qnelt  of  me;  and  who,  hearing  of 
my  name,  (hall  have  travelled  rrom 
the  fartheit  part  of  Tartary  to  fight 
me.  I /hall  overcome  him  with  much 
difficulty,  and  ftiall  then  return  to 
the  palace,  covered  with  blood  and 
wounds.  Ah,  Sancho!  what  a  plea- 
lure,  what  a  happinefs,  is  this,  to  a 
knii^ht  truly  amorous!'-—'  By  my 
faith,  Sir,'  quoth  Sincho,  *  if  it  be 
fo  great  a  happinefs  for  a  Anight  to 
defpair,  and  not  to  be  beloved  by  his 
lady,  there  was  no  need  of  forfaking 
Madam  Dulcinea!  She  hated  you  as 
(he  did  the  devil  j  and  (he  would  have 
given  you  caufe  enough  to  hang 
yourfelf  at  laltf — (  I  would  not  have 
left  her,'  anfwered  Don  Quixote, 
though  (he  repaid  all  my  (ervices  with 
cruelty,  but  (he  plainly  made  it  ap- 
pear that  (lie  de(pifed  me;  and  you 
muft  underftind,  my  fon,  that  con- 
tempt provokes  a  knight,  and  con- 
frquen'lv  extinguishes  his  paflion  j 
whereas  cru-lty,  being  no  affront  or 
provocation ,  he  muft  be  conftant  even 
toinfenfibility.  P  rianeusof  Perfia, 
that  perfect  model  of  unfortunate 
lovers,  had  never  loved  Plori(belia  fo 
conftantly,  had  (he  defpifed  him ; 
but,  though  (lie  mortally  hated  that 
«  pincc 
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prince,  (he  was  fo  far  from  defpifing 
him,   that  (he  fometimes  pitied   his 
unhappy  love,  which  paid  him  for  all 
his  fufferings  with  ufury.'— • '  But, 
Sir,'  quoth  Sancho,  '  methinks,  now 
you  are  in  love  with  Madain  Zeno- 
bia,  the  name  of  the  Lovelefs  Knight 
does  not  at  all  become  you.' — '  No, 
fure!'    anfwered  Don  Quixote,    '  I 
muft  change  my  name  and  device; 
and  I  will  confider  of  it  this  moment.' 
— « Hold  a  little,  Sir,'  replied  the  fquire: 
as  I  gave  you  the  name  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Sorrowful  Afpeft   laft  year, 
fo  will  I  endeavour  to  find  another 
for  you   now.'     This   faid,  he  was 
filent;  and,  fcratching  his  head,  began 
to  deliberate.     Don  Qmxote  was  not 
idle;  but,  though  he  himfdf  was  readier 
than  moft  others  in  conceits  of  this  na- 
ture,   Sancho  was   too  quick  for  him, 
and  cried — *  By  St.  Ciiipin,  I  have  hit 
4  the  nail  on  the  head!  God  take  me, 
«  if  a  man  has  but  a  good  memory,  he 
4  may  invent  what  he  pleafes!   I  have 

*  found  one  of  the  braveft  names  for  a 
4  knight  that  ever  was  hatched.     You 
4  mull  call  yourfelf  "  The  Knight  of 
4*  the  Robbers, "  in  remembrance  of 
'  him  you  ran  through  the  back.' — '  I 

*  do  not  like   that  name,'    faid  Don 
Quixote;   *  I  will  have  one  that  may 

*  exprefs  the  fentiments  of  my  heart. 

*  You  have  not  fucceeded  this  time  fo 
'  well  as  you  did  the  laft,  though  you 

*  have  taken  more  pains  about  it.     I 

*  wonder  how  you  could  hit  it  off  laft 

*  year   fo    exactly.  '  This    makes    me 
'  think,  that  moft  curious,  inventions, 

*  mod  extraordinary  difcoveries,   and 

*  moft  furprizing  thoughts,  in  authors, 

*  are  rather  mere  flights  and  accidental 
c  productions,  than  the  work  of  much 

*  ftudy  and  labour."  —  *  Well,  then, 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  the  fquire,  *  call  your- 

*  felf  "  The  Knight  of  the  Enchanted 
*'  Lady,"  fmce- Madam  Zenobia  is  fo. 

*  Onmyconfcience,  that  is  a  rare  name 

*  to  be  found  off-hand!  Is  it  not?' — 

*  That   is    not    amifs,'    replied   Don 
Quixote;  '  but  I  have  a  wonderful  fancy 

*  come  into  my  head,  and  which  I  think 
'  I  muft  follow.     I  will  caute  Queen 
'  Zenobin  to  be  painted  on  my  buckler, 
'  extending  to  me  one  of  her  delicate 
'  hands,  which- 1  mail  kifs  amoroufly: 
4  around    fhall    be   pourtrayed    divers 
'  little  Cupids,  fome  fporting  andfiut- 

*  tering  about  my  fair-one,  and  others 

*  binding  me  in  chain?.     As  for  my 


'  name,  I  will  take  it  from  my  buck- 
ler, according  to  the  ufual  practice  of 
knights-errant,  and  will  be  called 
*  The  Knight  of  the  Cupids:"  a  name 
I  like  the  better,  becaufe  it  will  make 
fome  amends  for  that  I  bea*  at  pre- 
fent.'— «  Bleffed  Virgin!'  quoth  San- 
cho, *  where  do  you  meet  with  all  this  ? 
You  muft  needs  be  a  great  fcholar  to 
contrive  fuch  a  device.  By  my  troth, 
I  defy  all  the  friars  in  Rome  and  Con- 
rtantinople  to  find  out  a  better  T 


CHAP.    II. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  AS  MUCH  FOLLY 
AS  ANY  OF  THE   REST. 

WHILST  the   fquire  was  ex- 
tolling his  mafter's  device,  Don. 
Alvaro  came  into  the  room.     *  Dear 
*  Tarfe,'    cried  Don   Quixote,  going 
forward  to  meet  him,  '  how  infinitely 
am  I  obliged  to  you  !  Had  it  not  been 
for  you,  I  had  trar.fgrelTed  the  laws 
of  knight  errantry,  and  laid  an  eter- 
nal blemifh  upon  my  reputation;  but, 
God   be  praifed  !    it  is  now  out  of 
danger;  and,  in  compliance  with  our 
facred  rules,  I   am  refolved  to  love 
the  Queen   of  the  Amazons.     My 
name  and  my  device  will  no  longer 
offend   your   delicacy  of  fenttment; 
for,  from   henceforward,   I  will  be 
called  "The  Knight  of  the  Cupids." 
Thus  faying,  he  proceeded  to  acquaint 
Don  Alvaro  in  what  manner  he  deiigned 
caufing  himfelfto  be  pourtrayed  with 
Queen  Zenobia  on  his  buckler;  which 
the  Granadine  highly  approved  of.—— 
I  am  overjoyed,'  laid  he  to  the  knight, 
both  that  you  are  in  love,  and  that 
you   have    made   fo  good  a   choice. 
But,  Don  Quixote,'  added  he,  *  will 
not  you  immediately  wait  on  Queen 
Zenobia,  and  apprize  her  of  your  in- 
tentions?'— c  I  mall  take  care  how  I 
do  that,'    anfwered  the  knight;  *a 
regular  and  difcreet  knight  muft  not 
difcover  his  paffion  fo  haftily.     The 
gallant  Don  Brianel  of  Macedon  did 
not  declare  his  love  till  he  had  placed 
his  miftrefs  on  the  throne  of  Anti- 
och;    I  therefore  will  congeal  mine 
till  I  have  difenchanted  my  princefs, 
and  caufed  her  to  be  crowned  Queen 
of  the'  Ifland  of  Cyprus:   yet,  in  the 
mean  while,  I  may  do  all  that  belongs 
to  an  ainoioua  kAitlt,     I  will  this 
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«  moment  change  my  name  and  device.* 
— *  You  are  in  the  right,'  anfwered  Don 
Alvaro;  '  and  a   painter  muft  be  fent 
'  for  with  all  expedition/  Th us  fpea Ic- 
ing, he  called  one  of  his  pages,  and  in 
his  ear  bade  him  uo  out  and  bring  the 
firft  painter  he  could  meet  with.   Whilft 
he  was  giving  his  orders,  Don  Carlos, 
the  count,  and  another  gentleman,  came 
in.     *  Don  Alvaro,'  faid  the  count  to 
the  Granadine,    '  Don   Carlos   and  I 
have  brought  Don  Pedro  de  Luna 
with  us,  and  are  come  to  dine  with 
you;  but  it   is  on  condition  that  the 
great  Don   Quixote  and  his  peerlefs 
princefs  be  pleafed  to  fup  at  my  houfe 
this  night,  where   there   are  feveral 
beauteousladits  impatient  tofeethem/ 
The  knight  having  accepted  of  the  in- 
vitation— '  I  was  very  well  fatisfied/ 
faid  Don   Carlos,  *  that  Don  Quixote 
would  not  deny  the  ladies  fuch  a  fa- 
vour; for,  though  he  be  refolved  to 
ftile    hirnfelf  the   Lovelefs  Knight, 
yet  he  is,  neverthelefs,  the  mod  ac- 
complifhed  cavalier  in  the  world.' — 
Don  Carlos/    quoth  Sancho,  inter- 
upting  him,    *  with   ycur  leave,  my 
matter  is  no  longer  "  The  Lovelefs 
Knight;"   he  is  now  called  "  The 
Knight  of  the  Cupids;"  for  he  is  in 
love  with  Madam   Zenobia/     Don 
Quixote  confirmed  his  fquire's  report; 
and,  whilft  Don  Carlos  and  the  count 
were  congratulating  him  on  this  happy 
alteration,  the  page, who  had  been  lent 
to  fuinmon  a  painter  returned.    *  Well, 

*  have  you  found   a  painter?'  faid  his 
matter.  'I  have,  Sir,'  anfwered  the  page; 

*  and   I  can  allure  you  he  is  the  beft 
«  matter  in  Spain  at  drawing  from  the 
«  life.' — '  Such  n  one  we  would  have,' 
tjiiotli   Don  Alvaro;    '  bid  him  come 

*  up.'  The  painter,  who  was  inftrucled 
by  the  page,  and  had  wit  enough  for  a 
duuber,    was  accordingly  introduced  ; 
and, when  He  had  fdluted  the  company — 

*  Gentlemen/  laid  lie,  '  what  is  your 
'  will  with  me?'  — '  Sir/  quoth  Don 
Alvaro,  '  you  imiit  now  extit  tho  ut- 

*  moft  of  your  arr:   you   nre   to   paint 

*  forthwith  the  matchlcfs  Don  Qjix.>tc 
'   dc  la    M-incha,   who   is  hei  -  h.iluii, 

*  and  his    peeii'i,    mii'tiels,    who   will 
'  foon   appear/  — '  Gentlemen/    a::- 
fwvcitd  the  painter,  '  yea  know  it  docs 

*  not  befeem  M  rn  m  to  praife  himfcJf ; 
«   I  will  not,  therefore,  expatiate  on  my 
'  ovii  excellences.}  but  content  mylblf 

*  with  uiiiflg  ycu^  that  I  draw  like 


Michnel  Angelo,  that  I  colour  lika 
Titian,  and  that  I  have  all  the  graces 
of  Raphael.     I  will  exert  my  utmoft 
endeavours  to  be  called  for  the  future 
'  TheHeroofLaMmcha'sApellcs." 
— '  Gentlemen/  faid  the  count,  '  Don 
Quixote  is  fallen  into  good  hands. 
I    am  acquainted   with   this  famous 
painter,  and  can  affure  you  his  Ikill 
is  not  inferior  to  his  modefty:    he  h  ts 
fuch    furpnzing    freedoms    and    ra- 
pidity of  pencil,  that  I  dare  under- 
take he  will,    in    three   hours    time, 
paint  Don  Quixote  and  Queen  Zmo- 
bia  with  all  'heir  adventures,  which 
is  no  fmall  piece  of  work/— e  That 
is  moft  certain,*  quoth  the  painurj 
and  you  need  only  put  me  upon  the 
trial  whenfoever  you  pleafe/— '  Don 
Quixote,'    laid  Don  Alvaro,    «  you 
know  thefe  great  men   have  no  time 
to  lofe;  we  muft  fend  to  deli  re  Queen 
Zenobia's  prefence  into   this    room, 
which  is  fitter  for  the  purpofe  than 
her  own/—'  Well,   Sancho,'    faid 
)on  Quixote,  '  go  fee  whether  it  be 
day  with  the  queen,  and  tell  her  an 
excellent  painter  expecls  her  here/  — 
Ves,  yes,  Sir!'   anfwered  the  fquirej 
I  know  where  (he  lies,  and  I  will  go 
fetch  her  to  rights  presently/     He 
accordingly  went  and  knocked  at  the 
chamber- door,  crying — '  Soho!    Ma- 
*  damZenobia)   awake,  if  you  pleale!' 
The  princefs,  who  had  not  fpent  the 
night  like  her  lover,  was  then  getting 
up.     She  knew  the  fquire  by  his  voice; 
and,  opening  the  door,  laid — '  My  dear 
friend  Sancho,  is  it  you  ?  What  wind 
blew  you  hither  this  morning?    C'.iii 
I  do  \ou  any  fervice?' — '  No,  I  thank 
God!'  anfwered  the  fquire;  *  I  only 
come  to  bid  you  drcfs  yourfelf  quick- 
ly, and  go  down  :   there  is  a  painter 
below  that  afks  for  you/ — c  A  pain- 
ter!' cried  Barbara;   'what  would  he 
have  with  me?' — '  There  is  a  : 

anlwered     Sancho; 
my  mafter  has  invented  :i  new  de^ 
lit  for  the  three  k;ou->  ot  tl.c  c  .It:  lie 
will    h  :\e    v.,u    and    liimii  if  p:i. 
on  his  buckler,  with   otliti    10 
iig-ures;  ai.  l,Lcau(e  he  fell 

in  Jove  vith  you  l;«il  uight/— '  It  is 
impofiible '/  ciua  i-.tii^ia.     '  Yes, 
faith!'  quoth  the  fquire;  'infpiteof 
your  fear,  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain !   You  wouKi  ncvci  have  thui 
it,  I  will  warrant  you  :   yi 
fortunate  to  be  miiir.-is  tu  Inch  an 
<  ancient 
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«  ancient  knight  as  my  mafter  Don 
«  Quixote.  Ee;ad,  when  the  fchofar 
'  IdTt  you  in  the  wood,  and  gave  you 

<  fo  many  kicks  on  the  guts,  you  did 
«  not  think  it  was  for  your  good!' — 
'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Sancho,'  re- 
plied the  tripewoman,  *  I  cannot  be- 
«  lieve  all  you  fay.     Had  your  mafter 

*  fallen  in  love  with  me  laft  night,  he 
«  would  have  come  himfelf  and  told 
«  me  fo.'  — '  Oh!  you  are  out  there,' 
quoth  Sancho,  «  knights-errant  do  not 
'  do  like  other  men;  they  do  not  dif- 
«  cover  their  fecrets  fo  foon.     Before 
«  they  come  to  that,  they  muft  play  on 
«  the  lute,  they  muft  fmg,  they  muft 
'  weep  their  belly-full,  and  muftdefpair 
«  in  the  woods;  and,  in  (hort,  they  be- 
'  ^in  by  penance,  which  is  quite  con- 

<  trary  from  others.     But  I  will  tell 
'  you  no  more;  for  my  mafter  Don 

*  Quixote  will  not  have  you  know  that 

*  he  is  in  love  with  you  as  yet;  and, 
1  fince  fquires  are  not  to  blab  what  re- 

*  lates  to  their  mafters,  I  am  glad  I 

*  only  let  flip  a  word  by  the  by.  Drefs 
«  yourfelf    quickly,    and    follow    me> 
«  down.' 

When  Barbara  was  drefled,  (he  went 
down;  and  the  fquire  conducted  her 
into  the  room  where  the  company  was 
affembled.  *  Gentlemen,'  faid  he, '  here 
'  I  bring  you  Queen  Zenobia  ready 
«  faddled  and  bridled/  Don  Quixote, 
luckily,  did  not  hear  thefe  words;  for 
he  was  juft  then  finiftiing  the  explica- 
tion of  his  device  to  the  painter.  When 
every  body  had  faluted  the  princefs, 
the  painter,  looking  round  upon  her, 
was  fo  daggered,  that  our  knight  could 
not  help  feeing  it;  he  therefore  faid  to 
him — '  Signior  Painter,  I  perceive  you 
are  aftonifhed  at  being  unable  to  dif- 
cover  thofe  divine  beauties  in  the 
queen  which  I  defcribed  to  you  :  but 
you  muft  underftand  this  princefs  is 
enchanted,  and  confequently  bears 
not  her  natural  form.  I  defire  you, 
therefore,  to  pourtray  her,  not  as  flie 
now  appears,  but  as  (he  will  be  after 
her  difenchantment.  If  you  would 
draw  a  picture  that  (hall  admirably 
referable  her,  you  need  but  add  to 
Venus's  beauty  the  rnajefty  and  lofty 
air  of  Pallas,  and  you  cannot  err 
eflentially.'  —  <  Fear  me  not,  Sir,' 
[uoth  the  dauber;  *  I  will  execute  it 
charmingly.  We  draw  fuch  pictures 
every  day:  it  is  very  ieldom  we  draw 
the  ladies  as  they  really  are.'— 'Queen. 


«  Zenobia/  faid  Don  Quixote,  '  needs 
'  not  to  be  flattered;  and,  if  you  do  not 
«  believe  me,  a(k  Don  Alvaro;  who, 
'  being  dubbed  a  knight,  poffcfTes  the 
'  fame  privilege  that  I  do  of  behold. 

*  ing  the  queen  as  me  is  in  reality.'—* 

*  On  the  word  of  a  knight-errant,'  re- 
plied  the  Granadine,  *  me  is  a  beauti. 

*  ful  princefs  :  her  hair,  which  look* 
'  half  black,    half  grey,   is  the  moft 

*  exquifite  flaxen   in  the  world  j  that 
'  wrinkled   forehead  is  as  fmooth  as 

*  glafs;  that  fear  appears  like  a  rain- 
«  bow;  and,  in  (hort,  her  whole  face  is 

*  a  wonder  of  nature.    Happy,  a  thou- 
'  fand  times  happy,  that  knight  who 
«  ftiall  enjoy  the  blifs  of  expiring  for 

*  love  at  the  fight  of  her  amiable  little 

<  foot !' — 'Nay,  as  for  her  little  foot,' 
quoth  Sancho,  *  in  troth,  I  will  never 
'  allow  of  that !    I  have  feen  the  prin- 
'  cefs's  foot,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
'  great  Turk  has  fuch  another.' — <  I 
'  grant  you/  anfwered  Don  Alvaro, 

*  that  the  queen  may  have  a  very  large 

<  foot;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
'  (he,  being  an  Amazon,  cannot  have 

<  been  fo  tenderly  bred  as  other  prin- 

*  cefles.     She  is  an  infanta  enured  to 

*  the  moft  laborious  exercifes;  and,  in, 
c  (hort,  a  heroine  bred  in  the  corps  de 
f  garde,  and  in  the  camp.' — <  Befides,* 
faid  Don  Carlos,  '  that  is  rather  a  per- 
«  feclion  than  a  fault;  for  there  are  lo- 
'  cal  beauties;   and  I  have  been  told 
'  that  great  feet  are  in  as  much  requeft 

*  in  Cappadocia  as  little  ones  are  in, 
'  Spain.' — '  That  may  very  well  be,' 
quoth  the  painterj  *  for  nations  differ 

*  in  fancy:    but,  to  return  to  Quiee»i 
'  Zenobia,  I  muft  tell  you   the  truth, 
'  that,    being    no  knight-errant,    flie 

<  looks  to  me  moft  dreadfully.     Yet 
'  muft  I  allow,  that,  even  under  this 
'  deformity,  I  can  defcry,  methinks, 
'  fomething  curious;  though,  indeed, 
'  fo  confufedly  as  to  be  fcarce  worth 
«  mentioning.'     Barbara,  a  little  net- 
tled at  this  difcourfe,  could  not  help 
putting  in  her  word;  and,  with  her  or- 
dinary (Implicity,  faid — *  Aye,  gentle- 
men! I  know  I  am  now  old  and  ugly; 
but  I  was  not  always  Ib.     I  once  had 
no  grey  hair,  nor  fear  on  my  face;  and 
in  my  younger  days,  as  (imply  as  I 
look  here,  I  have  received  as  many 
billet-doux  as  a  lady-abbefsc  but  eve-. 
ry  one  that  would,  could  not  come  at 
me.     I  was  fo  referved,  that,  of  fifty 

4  fcholars  that  courted  me,  I  turned  off 
X  «  almoft 
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«  almoft  half.*     This  artlefs  declara- 
tion fet  the  company  a  laughing;  hut 

Don  Quixote,  afluming  a  double  por-  '  the  Amadifes  can  fay  to  the  contrary.' 

tion  of  gravity,  faid   to  them — *  Re-  — '   Rv  this.1  3nAtrr»r«ri   n~,,  r\. ,:.._» 


chanters   nor  knights-errant   in  the 
Id,  whatever  the  Palmerins  and 


this,'  anfwered  Don  Qnjxote, 
you  may  perceive  that  he  is  a  rafli 
writer,  "with  whom  nothing  is  facrcd 
or  refpectable;  fmce  he  pays  no  re- 
gard to  books  of  fuch  authenticity.1 


'  fleet,  gentlemen,  I  befeech  you,  that 

'  the  queen's  intellects  are  difordered, 

'  and  that  her  prefent  converfation  is 

'  the  effect  of  enchantment. — Come, 

«  Signior  Painter,  can  you  begin  your     — •<  That  is  the  thing  for  which  I  c:m 

'  work  immediate'y?' — '  I  can,  Sir,'     '   never  forgive  him/  faid  the  count; 
replied  the  painter;   '  I  have  all  things     *  but,  laying  this  afide,  and  allowing 

'  in  readinefs:  but  if  you  are  defirous 

'  that  the  portrait  fhould  be  extremely 

'  like,   I  muft  requeft  that  Queen  Ze- 

'  nobh  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  with- 

*  draw   herfelf ;    for  the   fight  of  her 
would  fpoil  all.     I  muft  rely  on  my 


*  own  imagination  to  furnifh  me  with 
'  features/  —  '    Well,     gentlemen,' 
quoth  Don  Alvaro,  *  let  us  then  leave 
'  the   artirt  here  to  his  work,  and  go 

*  down  to  dinner,  for  I  believe  it  is 
'  rea'dy.'     Upon  this,  they  all  quitted 
the  room;  and  the  painter,  having  or- 
dered   Don   Quixote's   buckler  to   be 
brought  him,  immediately  fell  to  work. 


CHAP.     III. 

WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BF.  READ  WITH- 
OUT   PREJUDICE. 

DURING  dinner,    the   company 
fell  into  a  converfation  upon  the 
magnanimous  adventures  of  our  hero; 
in  the  courfe  of  which,  the  count,  as 
in    a   fort   of  tranfport,   exclaimed—- 
Ah, Sirs!  what  a  fubject  of  admira- 
tion will  this  be  to  after-ages !    With 
what  amazement  will  they  read  the 
incredible  account  of  fuch  heroick 
actions,  provided  fome  wife  enchant- 
er, a  friend  to  Don  Quixote,  delivers 
them  more  faithfully  than  the  Arab 
Cid  Hnmet  Benengeli!' — <  That  au- 
thor,' quoth  Don  Qujxote,  *  is  my 
mortal  enemy;  and  his  work  a  feries 
of  fnllhoods.' — '   Why,    have  you 
read   it?'  quoth    Don  Carlos.' — «  I 
have  feen  it,'  anfwered   the  knight; 
but  I  did  not  vouchfafe  to  read    it 
thronah.' — 'To  fpeak  truly,'  faid 
he  count,  '  he  ridicules  moft  of  your 
actions :    fometimes    he    makes   you 
take  mills  for  giants,  and  fometirr.es 
flocks  of  fheep  for  armies.     In  fhort, 
'^according  to  his  account,  you  are  a 
'"mere  viftopary ;  ant1,  if  a  man  may 
*;'  cieait  him,  there  never  were  any  en- 


*  his  work  to  be  no  better  than  a  co- 
'  rnick  romance,  I  a  flu  re  you  it  is  wry 
'  diverting;  nay,  I  look 'upon  it  to  be 

*  a    mafter-piece   in    it's  kind.'  — «  I 
«  cannot  allow  that,'   faid  Don  Pedro 
de  Luna  :  <  I  have  found  feveral  faults 

*  in  it;  for  I   have  the  misfortune  of 
'  being  unable  to  read  without  m;:kinc; 
«  my  refleaionsj  which  is  the  rtafon  I 

*  cannot  laugh,  as  others  do,  at  feve- 
'  ral  things  that  are  not  coherent  or  jn- 

*  dicious.'— .«  As  for  your  part,'  an- 
fwered the  count,   «  I  know  you  do  not 
'  like  thefe  fort  of  books;   you  delight. 
'  only    in    ferious   works.' — «  So   far 
'  from   it,'  replied  Don  Pedro,   '  that 
'  I  am  very  fond  of  good  raillery;  and 
'  nothing  difpleafes  me  more  than  the 
«  ferious  difcourfes  I  frequently  meet 
'  with  in  that  book,  and,  for  the  mcfl 

'  part,  nothing  to  the  purpofe.' — <  I 
'  admire  the  diverfity  of  taftes,'  faid 
the  count;  «  I  know  fome  who  like 

*  no  part  of  the  work  but  thofe  very* 
«  paffages.' — <  I  am  not  of  their  opi- 
nion,' quoth  Don  Pedro:     '  I  would 
not  have  a  comick  romance  Huffed 
with    frigid   difTertations,    and    dull 
lectures    on    morality.     Benengeli, 
with  his  leave,  fets  up  too  much  for 
a  politician;  he  does  not  at  all  ap- 
prehend tiring  the  reader's  patience. 
For  inftance;  when  he  makes  Don 

'  Quixote  talk  for  an  hour  together  of 
'  the  ufe  of  arms  and  letters,  what  is 
'  all  that  to  the  purpofe?  On  the  con- 
'  trary,  how  intolerably  tedious  is  it: 

*  an  erTufion  of  bad  rhetorick,  fcarce 
'  worthy  a  fchool  boy.' — «  However, 
faid  the  count,  *  that  very  book  is  now 
'  all   the    diverfion    of  the   town   and 
'   court.' — «  That  does   not  fave  it, 
quoth  Don  Pedro,  'from  being  full 

«  faults  in  point  of  judgment,  of  con- 
'  tradictory  adventures,  and  of  defects 
'  in  nature  or  probability:  Iwillcon- 
«  vince  you  of  it  whenever  you  pleafe.* 
— «  You  will  oblige  me,'  anfwered  the 
count;  «  for  I  muft  confcfs  I  ha» 

'  obferved 
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*  obferved  any  abfurdity  in  it.' — '  For 

*  my  part,'  faid  Don  Carlos,  c  I  read 
'  it  fince  I  came  to  Madrid;  but  I  was 
'  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  the  bafe  re- 
'  flections  I  found  in  it  againft  Don 
«  Quixote,  that  I  did  not  mind  any  of 

*  the  reft.' — '  I  have  read  it  too,'  quoth 
Don  Alvaro  j  '  andlmuftown  I  formed 
'  the  fame  judgment  with  Don  Pedro. 
'  Methinks  Benengeli  makes  his  hero 

*  too  much  a  moral   philofopher:  be-  ( 
'  fides,  he  has  fo  little  regard  for  pro- 

'  babilityj  that  is,  nature  and  reafon; 

*  that  there  is  fcarce  an  adventure  in  the 
'  whole  work  which  has  not  fome  cir- 

*  cumftance  added  to  it  that  renders  it 
'  impoffible.  Befides,Ifindheistoofond 

*  of  making  fport,  and  that  he  chufes 
'  rather  to  forget  his  characters,  than 
'  to  lofe  the  opportunity  of  breaking  a 
1  jeft.     This  he  does  in  fome  of  his 

*  very  firft  chapters,  when  he  makes 
'  the  peafant,  who  carries  Don  Qmx- 
'  ote   home,  exclaim  — "  Open  your 
*'  gates  to  the  valiant  Valdovinos,  and 
*'  the  great  Marquis  qf  Mantua,  who 
x*  come    home   forely  wounded    from 
"  the   field,  together  .with  the  Moor 
f<  Abindar-raez,  who  drags  in  capti- 
'*  vity  the  valorous "  I  do  notre- 

*  collect  the  reft :   I  muft  confefs,  my 

*  memory  is-bad;  for,  though  I  have 
x  read  thele  odd  names  feveral  times,  I 

*  cannot  remember  them  fo  well  as  the 
'  peafant,  who   yet  never  heard  them 
'  but  once,    and   that  confufedly,  a- 

*  nwlft   abundance   of    mad   talk.' — 

*  Your  remark  here  is  very  juft,1  faid 
Don  Carlos;   '  the  peafant   ought    to 

*  have  murdered  thofe   names,  which 

*  would  have  in  no  wife  hurt  the  jeft, 

*  and  the  character  of  a  peafant  would 
'  have  been  more  clofely  adhered  to.' 
— c  The  author  commits  the  fame  fault 

*  again,'  quoth  Don  Pedro  de  Luna, 
'  when   Don  Quixote  and    his  fquire 
'  difcovered  the  fulling-mills  :  Sancho, 
'  in  raiilery,  is  made  to  repeat,  word 

for  word,  all  his  mafter  faid  to  him 

*  the  night  before,  when  he  refolved  to 

*  try  that  dreadful   adventure.      Sure 
1  the  peafants  of  Tobofo   muft   have 
'  excellent  memories!'  — '  In   troth,' 
quoth  Sancho,  «  the  dog  of  an  Arab 
'  lyed  when  he  faid  fo.     How  would 

the  whelp  have   me   repeat  a   long 

1  fpeech  from  one  end   to  the  other? 

How  mould  I  do  it  above  all  men, 

*  who  could  not  remember  one  word 
'  of  the  letter  my  mafter  Don  Quixote 


'  wrote  in  Sierra  Morena  to  Madam 
'  Dulcinea  delTobofo;  and  yet  he  read 
'  it  to  me  feveral  times,  that  I  might 
'  have  it  in  my  noddle,  in  cafe  I  hap- 

*  pened    to    loie    CardeniVs    pocket- 
'  book.'  —  '  There,  gentlemen,'   faid 
the  count,  *  you  criticife  without  rea- 
'  fon :  that  paflage   muft  be  taken  in 
'  the  mod  favourable  fenfej  and  though 
'  Benengeli  fays  that  Sancho  repeated 

*  all  his  mafter  fpoke,  word  for  word,  it 
'  is  plain  he  only  meant  the  fenfe  of  it.* 
— *  That  is  good,'  anfwered  Don  Pe- 
dro; *  the  author  tells  us  an  improba- 

*  ble  ftory,  and   you   would  lay  the 

*  blame  on  the  readers,  as  if  they  were 

*  bound  to  fupply  his  defects,  and  to 

*  believe  he  did  not  mean  as  he  fays. 
1  But  what  do   I  talk   of  meaning? 

*  Does  he   not  make  Sancho  ufe  the 
'  very  fame  words  his  mafter  had  done 
'  before  ?  Let  us  not  infift  on  thofe  tri- 
1  fles:  let  us  proceed  to  the  adventures.* 
— *  Hold,  gentlemen,'  faid  Don  Alva- 
ro;  '  we  muft  firft  examine  the  chapter, 
'  which   gives  an  account  how    Don 

*  Qiuxote  was  knighted:  it  would  not 
'  be  proper  to  pafs  that  over  in  filence. 
'  Don  Quixote  kneels  down  before  the 
'  hoft,  and  begs  he  will  knight  him, 
'  that  he  may   be  capable  of  feeking 

*  adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
'  relieving  the  diftreffed,  andpunifhing 
'  wicked    perfons,    according    to    the 
'  laws  of   kpight-errantry.     Attend, 
'  I  entreat  you,  to  the  hoft's  snfwer. 
'  He  commends  Don  Quixote  for  his 
'  noble   refolution;    oblerves,  that  he 

*  himfelf  once  followed  that  honour- 
'  able  exercile;   and,  to  convince  him, 
'  adds,  that  he  has  vifited  ieveral  parts 
'  of  the  world  in  queft  of  adventures, 

*  doing  infinite  milchierV  courting  wi- 

*  dows   without  number,  debauching 

*  damfels,  ruining  heirs,  and,  in  fhort, 
'   making  himfeif  known  at  t'ne  bar  of 

*  every  tribunal  in  Spain.     Pray,   my 
'  lord,  are  not  thele  jefts  very  ill  placed 
'  there,  and  wholly  nonfeniical  ?  And 
'  would  not  fuch  an  account  ftartie  a 
'  man  fo    well  verfed  in  the  laws  of 
'  knight-errantry  as  Don  Qinxote  is? 
'  and  yet  Don  Quixote  takes  no  notice 

*  of  it.' — «  Benengeli  is  an  impoftor,* 
anfwered  Don  Quixote:  « the  Caftellain 
'  who  knighted  me  laid  no  focb  thmgj 
'  and  had  he  faid  it,  I   would  never 
'  have  received   the  glorious  character 
'  of  a  knight-errant  at  his  hands.'— 
'  Since  we  are  got  into  that  chapter,' 

X  i  faid 
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I  fancy  thofe  people,  when  once  pi 
yoked,  do  not  fo  eafily  hearken 


faid  Don  Carlos,  *  pray,  gentlemen,  do 
'  not  you   admire  the  temper  of  the 

*  mule-drivers  that  were  in  the  inn  ? 

*  Don  Qnjxote   wounds  two  of  their 
'  companions  dangeroufly;  and  they, 

*  in  revenge,  begin  throwing  of  ftones 

*  at  him:   the  holt  bids  them  hold  their 

*  hands;  telling  them  that  he  is  a  raad- 
man,  and  they  prefently  give  over. 

pro- 
to 

reafon. — Is  it  not  true,  friend  San- 
«  cho?' — '  No  truly,  Don  Carlos, 'an- 
fwcred  thefquire,  *  you  need  not  break 

*  thofe   people's    heads   to   heat   their 

*  blood,  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with 

*  thofe  fparks  as  any  man,  and  I  can 

*  allure  you  they  are  very  free  of  their 

*  cudgels.' 

'  Let  us  come  to  the  adventures,' 
faid  Don  Pedro;  *  and,  to  begin  with 

*  that  of  the  Bifcainer,  I  find  one  cir- 

*  cumftarice  in  it  which  perplexes  me. 

*  The  author  fays,  that  at  the  inftant 
'  Don  Quixote  made  at  the  Bifcainer 

*  with  his  arm  lifted  up,  the  faid  Bif- 
«  cainer  fnatched  a  cumion  out  of  the 

*  coach,  and  made  ufe  of  it  inftead  of 

*  a  buckler:  I  mult  confefs  I  cannot 
'  comprehend  that.     I  will  grant  it 

*  might  not  be  fo  large  as  thofe  gene- 
4  rally  ufed  for  the  feats  of  coaches  are, 

*  and  that  it  was  not  made  fan:  with 

*  leathern  ftraps,  as  is  ufual;  but  ftill 

*  the  ladies  are  fitting  on  it;  the  coach 

*  was  full;    Don  Qujxole  prelfed  on: 

*  now  how  could  he  get  out  the  cu- 

*  Ihion   in  fo  Ihort  a  time?  I  would 
«  fain   clear  up  this,  and  endeavour, 
'  with  the  author,  to  make  it  appear 
'  polfible,  but  1  cannot  do  it.' — *  And 
'  in  the  adventure  of  the  Benedictines/ 
faid    Don   Alvaro,     <  can    you    con- 

*  ceive  in  what  manner  they  were  able 
'  to  tear  off  Sancho's  beard,  fe  as  not 
«  to  leave  a  hair  behind  them?      But 

*  the  count  here  will  fay,  that  Benen- 

*  gcli  defigned  to  make  us  laugh;  and 
'  I  muft  own  that  it  is  a  very  pleafant 
4  fiery/ — '  You  are  wonderful  at  ob- 
«  fervation,'  anfwered  the  count;  '  if 

*  you  have  nothing  more  material  to 

*  urge,    you    may   be   fure,    that   the 
'  merry  companions,  who  laugh  at  it, 

*  will  not  fide  with  you.1—'  Have  a 

*  little  patience,'   replied  the  Grana- 
dine:  '  the  author  fays,  that  Suncho 
«  was  mounted  on  an  afs,  and  had  no 

*  fword;    and    in  another  place   Don 
'  Qujxgte  bids  his  fquire  be  fure  nut  to 


draw  his  fword  to  aflift  him,  what- 
ever danger  he  is  in.  Is  not  t!. 
contradiction?' — *  I  grant  it,'  quoth 
he  count;  'but  thefe  are  very  poor  ob- 
jections. Shew  me  one  adventure 
which  wants  probability  in  the  i- 
tion,  and  which  contains  any  palpa- 
ble contradictions  or  ahfurdities.'— 
I  will,'  anfwered  Don  Ptdro;  '  it 
is  eafy  to  give  you  that  fatisf  action: 
for  inftance;  let  us  examine  the  ftory 
of  the  galley-Haves;  perhaps,  we 
may  there  find  very  rrcat  w.mt  of 
judgment.  "  The  chain  of  galley. 

*  Haves,"  faysBenengeli,  "wascon- 
"  voyed  by  four  men,  two  on  horfe- 
"  back,  and  two  on  foot:   the  horfe- 
"  men  were  armed  with  firelocks,  and 
"  thofe  on  foot  with  fword  s  and  rnlf- 
"  pikes."     We,  who  are  acquainted 
'  with   the  Knight  of    La  IViancha's 
'  ftrength  and  valour,  muft  not  won- 
'  der  that  he  fliould  put  thefe  conduc- 
'  tors  of  the  Haves  to  flight  j  but  I  ad- 
'  mire  that  the  author,  who  defcribes 
1  him  in  old  armour  with  a  coat  over 
'  it;  a  fcurvy  lance  made  of  the  bough 
'  of  a  tree,  in  his  hand;  a  barber's  ba- 
c  fon  on  his  head;  mounted  on  a  very 
'  poor  horfe,  and  followed  only  by  an 
'  unarmed  peafant;  did  not  take  notice 
'  that,  in  fuch  an  equipage,  Don  Quix- 

*  ote  was  little  likely  to  frighten  four 
'  men  fo  well  armed.' — '  You  are  too 
'  nice,'    faid  the    count;  'this  book 
'  was  not  intended    to  be  fo  Itrictly 
'  examined,  but  merely  for  diverfion.* 
— *  It  would  be  a  pity,'  anfwered  Don 
Pedro,  *  to  give  you  a  perfect  work  to 

*  read;  and,  if  all  the  world  were  like 

*  you,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  take  fo 
'  much  pains  to  write  what  is  proper 
'  and   judicious.' — '  If  you  can  find 
'  nothing  elfe  in  the  adventure,'  faid 
the  count,  '  to  difpleafe  you,  this  over- 

*  fight  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of.' — '  It 
«  Will  not  come  off  fo  eafily,'  replied 
Don  Pedro:  '  the  author  fays,  "  The 
"  galley-Haves  had  chains  about  their 
"  necks,     and    hand-bolts    on    their 
«'  wrifts;"  and  he  adds  that,  "  Giius 
'*  de  Pallamonte  had,  over  and  above 
"  all  the  reft,  fuch  a  chain  at  his  heels, 
"  that  it  was  wound  about  his  body; 
'*  two  collars  round  his  neck,  one  of 
"  which  was  made  faft  to  the  chain; 
"  and  the  other  had  two  irons  fixed  tu 
"  it  which  reached  down  to  his  waift, 
11  fitted  with  a  pair  of  hand-bolts,  and 
"  fecured  by  two  heavy  padlocks;  fo 

"  that 
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**  that  he  could  neither  lift  his  hands 
*'  to  his  mouth,  nor  bow  down  his 
«{  head  to  his  hands."  I  cannot  con- 
«  ceive  how  thole  galley- flaves  could 
4  knock  off  their  chains  fo  foon,  and 

*  efpecially  Gines  de  Paflamonte,  who 
4  was  loaded  with  fo  many  irons  and 
'  padlocks.     I  would  fain  know  how 

*  fuch  a  difficult  matter  was  fo  expedi- 

*  tioufly  performed. — But  you,  San- 

*  cho,  can  clear  up  this  bufinefs,  fince 
4  the  author  fays  it  was  by  your  aflift- 
'  ance  that  Gines  got  loofe.     Tell  us, 

*  then,  what  art  you  employed,  or  ra- 
'  ther  what  miracle  you  wrought,  to 
4  compafs    it?    What   tools    did   you 
4  make  ufe  of?  Had  you  any  files?' — 

*  Files!'  quoth  Sanch'o;  l  by  my  troth, 
4  if  all  thole  chains  rnuft  have  been 
4  filed,  I  mould  have  had  work  enough 

*  tillClirifttnas!     I  will  be  hanged,  if 
4  a  iock-fmith,  with  all  his  tools,  could 
'  have  done  it  under  a  week!' — *  In- 
4  form  us  how  it  was,  then,'  faid  Don 
Pedro.     *   I  will  tell    you,'  anfwered 
the  fquire,  *  here  before  my  mafter  Don 
'  Quixote,  who  may  difprove  me,  if  I 
4  do  not  fpeak  the  truth.     You  muft 
4  underftand,  that  two  of  the  galley- 
4  flaves,   who  were  not  fo  faft  as  the 
'  reft,  contriving  to  break  loofe  whilft 
'  my  mailer  attacked  the  cpmmifiarjr, 

*  began  to  throw  ftones  at  the  other 
4  guards    fo   thick   and  fmartly,  that 
4  they  put  them  to  flight:  then  they 

*  ftripped  theccmmiffaryj  and,  taking 
4  from  him  the  keys  of  all  thofe  pad- 
4  locks,  which  he  carried  about  him, 
4  they  left  him^to  follow  his  compani- 
4  ons,  and  then  we  went  into  Sierra 
4  Morena,  where,  with  the  keys,  we 
4  fet  loofe  all  the  galley- flaves.' — *  San- 

*  cho  reports  nothing  but  what  is  very 

*  true,'  faid  Don  Quixote  j  *  all   the 
'  flaves,  except  thofe  two  he  tells  you 
4  of,  were  delivered  from  their  irons  in 
1  Sierra  Morenaj  and  efpecially  Gines 
4  de  Paflamonte,  whom  we  had  much 
4  ado  to  rid  of  his  chains,  though  we 

*  were  mailers  of  the  keys.'—'  The 

*  thing  now   carries  probability  with 
4  it,'  replied  Don  Pedro:    4  but  Be- 
4  nengeli  tells  it  after  anpther  mannerj 
4  for  firft  he  acquaints  us  that  the  flaves 
4  were   faft  bound,  and  then  he  fays 

*  they  got  loofe,  without  (hewing  us 
4  how.     These  is  ftill  another  thing 
.*  which  does  not   feem   likely  in  my 
4  opinion  :    he  fays  that  the   galley- 
«  flaves  gathered  about  Pea 


4  to  liften  to  a  long  fpeech  he  made 

*  them;    methinks,    when    they  were 

*  once  free,  they  mould  have  thought 

*  of  nothing  but  making  their  efcape. 

*  Do  you  imagine  that  men  who  flood 
4  in  dread  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood, 

*  would  wait  fo   patiently  to  hear  an 

*  harangue?' — '  No,  faith,'  cried*San- 
cho;  «  but,  with  the  Arab's  leave,  he 
c  lyed :  I  can  alfure  you  they  had  not 
'  the  manners  to  hear  my  mafter  outj 

*  for,  as  faft  as  they  were  let  loofe, 

*  they  fled  into  the  wood  like  fo  many 

*  bucks,  fo  great  was  their  fear  of  the 

*  Holy  Brotherhood.' — '  Since  we  are 

*  upon  this  adventure,'  faid  Don  Al- 
varo,  *  and  I  am  fo  much  concerned 
4  for  every  thing  that  relates  to   my 
4  friend  Sancho,  I  would  fain  know 
4  of  him  whether  the  galley-flaves  ftole 
4  his  cloak  or  notj  for  Beneijgeli  ar- 
4  gues  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion.— • 
4  He  fays,  friend  Sancho,  that  you  had 
4  made   a  wallet   of  your   cloak,   in 
4  which  you  carried  the  provifions  you 
4  had  taken  from  the  ecclefiafticks  who 
4  accompanied   the   dead  body :    this 
4  cloak,  as  it  appears,  you  were  plun- 
4  dered  of  by  the  galley-flaves ;  and 

*  yet,    pi efently"  afterwards,    he   tells 

*  us,  that  the  provifions  your  afs  car- 

*  ried  had  efcaped  untouched.     What 
4  a  contradiction  this  is!'—*  Pox  take 

*  him!'  quoth  Sancho,  *  what  a  down- 
4  right  knave  of  an  author  is  this,  to 
4  blow  hot  and  cold  in  the  fame  breath! 
4  There  is  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  but 

*  that,  if  the  galley-flaves  had  got  the 

*  leaft  fcent  of  our  provifions,  there 
4  had  been  an  end  of  them  j  and,  faith, 

*  my  cloak  is  indebted  a  good  candle 
'  to  the  church.     However,  I  have  it 
4  ftill,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Arabs  that 
4  pretend  to  write  hiftoriesj  and  whea 
4  I  have  worn  it  ten  or  twelve  years 
4  longer,  I  will   fend  it   to  my  little 
4  daughter  Sancha,  to  makeherawed- 
4  ding-'jerkin.' — 4  Gentlemen,    I  ad- 
4  mit  your  oblervations  are  good,'  faid 
the  count  j  *  yet,  after  all,  you  criti- 
4  cifeupon  trifles.'— ~(  I  grant  it,'  an- 
fwered Don  Aivaro;  *  but  what  is  it 
4  you  would  hrave  us  criticife  ?  Is  there 
4  any  thing  in  the  book  but  trifles?'— 
4  Trifles!'  replied  the  count  j   *  I  will 
4  maintain  there  are  in  it  very  folid 
4  matters.:  though  there  were  nothing 
4  but  the  curate's  and  barber's  trial  of 
4  Don  Quixote's  library,    that  furely 
4  ciuft  be  allowed  a  piece  of  very  plea* 

'  but, 
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•  fant,  acute,  and  judicious  criticifm.' 
— '  I  allow  it  to  he  pleafant,'  anfwered 
Don  Pedro,  *  but  not  acute:  what  a- 
'  cutends  is  there  in  faying  that  one 
'  book  is  good,  and  another  naught?' 
— «  What   do   you  fay?'    replied   the 
count.     '  The  curate   criticifes  upon 

•  each  book   (Vparately,   and  applauds 

•  or  condemns  it  with  admirable  talte 
'  and    judgment.'  —  *   Right,"  quoth 
Don  Pedro,   fmilir.g;   '  and,(to  muke 

•  good   what   you   fay,    I    remember, 

•  that  the  barber,  taking  up  a  bo  k, 

•  and  opening  ir,  f:i\s  —  •'   This  is  the 
"  Minor   of   Cniv.ihv.'' — il    I    have 
"  the  honour  to  hr  acquainted    with 
"  it,''    fays  the  curate;  *l  and,    f  my 
««  advice  may  be  followed,  it  (hall  only 
•'   be  condemned  to  perpetual  banifli- 
tf  ment,  becaufe  it   has  fomething  of 
(t  Boywdo's  invention,  from  whom  the 
««  chnfte  Ariofto  borrowed    his.     As 
*'  fcr  that  Ariofto,"  adds  the  curate, 
*'  if  I  meet  with  him  in  any  language 
«'  but    his  ox'-n,    he  muft   expect    no 
"  mercy.     1  o  fay  the  truth,  I  have  a 
"  givt  eiteem  for  him  in  his  own  Ian- 
"  guage." — "  I  have  him  in  Italian, " 
«  quoth  the  barber,  "but  I  understand 
«'  him  not." — "  So  much  the  better 
"  for  you,"  anfwers  the  curate;  "  it 
"  is  no  great  lofs  to  you."     Is  this 
'  now  th>;   curate"?    wonderful    judg- 
'  ment?  He  thinks  Ariofto  excellent 
'  in  Italian,  and  yet  he  congratulates 
'  the  barber  for  notunderfb.miing  him. 
'  You  fee  the  curate  contradicts  him- 
'  felf;  and   I  would  not  advife   your 
c  boafting  of  bis  decifions  any  more  : 

•  for  my  part,  I  make  no  great  account 
«  of  him;  efpecially  fmce  he  is  fo  fa- 

•  vourable  to  Galatea.     He  our,ht  to 

•  have  condemned  her  to  the  flames,  if 
'  he  would  be  thought  an  impartial  and 
'  judicious  critick.' 

'  Wei!,    for    all    that,    gentlemen,* 
quoth  the    count,    *  Benengeli's   Don 

•  Quixote  is   an   incomparable   book. 
'  All  men  of  wit  have  approved  of  it; 

•  and  you  had  beft  not  make  yourfelf 
'  fingular.' — '  I  don't  queftion  it,'  an- 
fwered Don  Pedro;  '  few  men  are  fm- 

•  cere  enough  to  own  themfelves  wrong, 
«  and  that  they  made  a  falfe  judgment 

•  on  a  piece  of  wit.     This  is  the  rea- 

•  fon  why  many  ancient  authors  ftill 

•  continue  in  vogue;  none  will  difown 
«  their  fit  ft  fentiments/ — '  I  perceive,' 
quoth  the  count,  '  you  read  thefe  books 

•  with  too  much  application;    and   I 
«  will  wan-^ct  there  is  fcarce  one  ad- 


'  venture  in  this  book,  but  what  you 
'  find    defective    ioniewheie.     j, 
'   kaft  own  that  the  novels  are  - 

*  lent,    and   above   vour  criticifm.'-— 
1   I  fhali  not  own  th.it,'  anfwered  Don 
Pedro;    '   and    you   cannot    but 

'    yoiirfelf,  that  the  ftory  of  ttu 

'  herdels    Marct-lla    ii 

'   length.       Notwithftanding    th 

*  contains  no  ftriking  incident;  ;• 

-•of  'he  a ff.iir  is  nothing  but  tl'at 

*  the   !  Mia  had  many  i 

flu  rcj;  {red  them  all,  and  that  her 

*  cruelty  was  the  death  of  the  fh. 

'  Chryfoftom.  Nobody  can  help  feeling 
'  theinfipidity  of  that  ftory.     But  now 

*  you  talk  of  the  amorous  Chryfoltom, 
'  pray  let  us  fay  fomethir.g  of  the  fine 

*  verfes  that  were  read  at  his  funeral.— 
'  What  do  you  think  of  them,  gentle- 

*  men  ?  Have  i;ot  they  charmed  you  ? ' 
— '   O,   now  you  put  me   iu   mind   of 
'  them,'    cried   Don    Carlos,    '  good 
'  God!  they  are but  I  will  not  fay 

*  what,  fmce  they  are  under  the  count's 

*  protection.' — 'Nay,  as  for  theverfes,' 
replied    the  count,    *  I   leave  them  to 
'  you.     Benengeli  is  a  very  indifferent 
'  poet;  I  never  much  relifhed  his  verie. 
'  But,  to  return  to  the  novels  in  Don 
'  Quixote,  that  of  the  Impertinent  Cu- 

•  pleafes  me.' — *  It  is  well  writ- 
'  ten,'  quoth  Don  Pedro;  '  but  it  is  a 
«  detached  piece,  fcifted  in,  and  not 
'  to  the  purpofe.' — '  That  is  true,' an- 
fwered the  count:  '  but  you  know  there 

*  are  fometimes  digreflicns  which  are 
'  better  than  the  books  themfelves.'-— 

*  No  matter  for  that,'  faid  Don  Pedro  j 

*  it  is  a  fault;  and  Benengeli  ought  to 
«  have  avoided  it,  which   might  cafily 
'  have  been  done  without  great  ftietch 
'  of  imagination.     As  for  the  ftory  of 
«  tlie  captive,    and  the  beautiful  Zo- 

*  rayda,  it  is  too  verbofe;  but  that  \& 

*  thj  author's  ftyle.     Let  us  on  to  tint 
«  of  Dorothea." — «  That  is  what  I  wifli 

*  for,'  quoth  the  count;  I  defy  you  to 

*  make  the  leaft  criticifm  upon  it.'— 

*  There  you  are  mirtaken  again,'  re- 
plied Don  Pedro.     *  Do  but  hear  me 
«  without  prepoffeiTion.   Dorothea  tells 
'  her  ftory  to  the  curate  and  his  com- 
'  p.tny.     She  gives  them  a  particular 
«  account  of  her  misfortunes,  in  fuch 
«  terms  as  perluade  them  me  is  as  full 
«  of  affliction  as  her  condition  deferves. 
'  And  yet,  for  all  this,  nofoonerdoes 
«  the  curate  acquaint  her  that  he  de- 
«  figns   to   dilguife  the  barber  like  a 

*  unncefs,    in    order  to   fcduce  Don 

«  Quixote 
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«  Quixote  back  to  his  village,  but  fl»e, 
«  of  her  own  accord,  offers  to  play  that 
'  part;  aiTuring  him  that  fhe  can  do  it 
'  better  than  the  barber.  IwouMfain 
'  know  of  ypu,  whether  Dorothea, 
«  under  all  hrr  misfortunes,  was  in  a 
'  filiation  to  take  part  in  this  comedy. 
«  When  you  would  have  me  excufe  the 
'  author  for  thefe  errors  in  judgment, 
«  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the  admirers 
«  of  the  old  mafters  in  painting.  If 
*  you  tell  them,  "  Methinks  the  co- 
"  louring  of  this  piece  is  not  good," 
«  they  anfwer,  That  was  not  the  ma- 

<  fter's  talent.     '«   Aye,"  but  fay  you 
'  again,  "  this  Attitude  is  forced;  this 
"  figure    is    ill"  fore  (hortened;    the 

ure  has  two  different  lights;" 
«  it  is  true,  fay  they;  but  that  is  a 
«  licence  they  take;  the  greateft  ma- 
'  fters  have  done  the  fame.  Such 
'  pieces  as  this  are  no*  to  be  examined 
«  after  this  manner;  we  mult  cor.fider 
'  the  connexion,  the  whole  together, 

<  and  a  fort  of  I  know  not  what  to 

*  call  it,  which  is  altogether  divine.' 
— c  There  is  no  anfwering  what  you 

*  fay,'  replied  Don  Alvaro;  *  and,  to 
'  tell  you   my  opinion  of  Dorothea's 
'  ftcry,  tome  it  teems  altnoft  all  of  it 

remote  from  probability.     I  cannot 
believe,  that  a  young  maid,  genteelly 

*  bred,  could  have  the  courage  and  re- 
'  folution  to  put  on  men's  cloaths,  and 
'  ferve  a  peafant  in  a  frightful  moun- 

*  tain:  nor  can  I  believe,  that  Doro- 

*  thea  could  live  three   months   with 
c  this  pea  fan  t,  without  being  difcover- 

*  ed.     Though  her  beauty  had  not  be- 
'  tiayed  her,  yet  me  had    very   long 

*  hair,  and  a  great  deal  of  it;  and  how 
«  could   (he  hide   it   under   her  cap  ? 
'  Nor  is  this  all;  we  never  find  any 

*  body  talk  all  alone  in  a  defart;  much 
'  lefs,  fo  loudly  as  to  be  heard  thirty 
'  or  forty  paces  off.     And  yet  Doro- 
'  thea  does  all  this.     She  talks  by  her- 
'  felf  in  the  wood;  and  the  curate  and 
'  his  company,  though  at  a  great  dif- 
'  tance  from  her,  do  not  lofe  a  fingle 

*  word.     That  may  pafs  in  heroick  ro- 

*  mances,    where    fuch    wonders   are 

*  allowed    of;     but    not    in    comick 
'  ones,  where  all  the  actions  of  life  are 
'  to  be  naturally  reprefented.    Iljiould 
'  never  have  done,  fliould  I  tell   you 
'  all  that  difpleafes  me  in  this  ftory.' 
— '  And   what  do  you  think  of  Car- 
'  denio's?'  faid  the  count.     *  It  has 
1  more  of  probability,'  anfwerc J  the 


Granadine.  *  Cardenio  does  nothing 
4  ut  what  is  poflible.'— *  You  are  in 
'  the  right,'  quoth  Don  Pedro;  '  his 

*  madnefi  is  well  contrived,  and  ex- 

*  cellently  delineated.     But,  however, 

*  when  I  find  all  on  a  fudden  that  he  is 

*  no  longer  mad,  without  any  intima- 

*  tion  how  he  came  by  his  wits  againj 
'  that,  indeed,  is  a  wonder  I  do  not  un- 

*  derftand.     I  fee  him  perfectly  fran- 

*  tick  as  foon  as  Don  Quixote  talks  to 
'  him  of  romances;  and  preientiy  af- 

*  ter,  when  he  fees  the  comedy  of  the 

*  Princefs  Micomicona  afted,  and  bears 

*  a  part  in  it  hitnfelf,  he  is  not  moved 
'  at  all.     Methinks   the  author  ought 
'  to  have  taken  fotue  notice  of  this  i'ud- 
'  den  change;  for  nothing  had  happen- 
'  ed  to  Cardenio  to  reftore  him  to  his 

*  right  fenfes:    he  had  not  yet  found 

*  his  Lucinda.     On  the  contrary,  Do- 

*  rothea's  adventures,  the  recital  where- 
'  of  he  had  heard,  and  whicSi  bore  great 

*  affinity  to  his  own,  (hould  have  ex- 

*  cited  violent    tfommotio;;    in    him ; 

*  and  then,  again,   when   he  fees  Don 
(  Ferdinand,  his   mortal   enemy,  and 

*  the  caufe  of  all  his  fufterings,  mould 

*  he  not,  in  all  probability,  become  ab- 
'  folutely  furious  ?    What  was  it  that 
'  had  fo  perfectly  cured  him  ?   I  can- 
'  not  imagine  why  Benengeli  forgot  to 
1  give  us    an  account  of  that.     I  am 
'  willing  to  forgive  him  all  the  imper- 

*  tinent    circumitances     he    generally 

*  thrufts  into  the  relation  of  every  ad- 
'  venture,  provided  he  does  not  omit 

*  thofe  which  are  neceifary.' — '  Gen- 

*  tlemen,'  faid  the  count,  '  I  am  al- 

*  mod  perfuaded  that  you  are  in  the 

*  right;  and  perceive  that  books  with- 
'  out  faults  are   fcarcer  than   I  ima- 
'  gined.    I  proteft,  from  this  time  for- 
'  ward,   I  will  read   witty  books  with 
'  more  attention,  and  not  give  my  ap- 
'  probation  fo  haftily.'     The  difcourfe 
being  ended,  they  all  arofe  from  table, 
and  adjourned  up  flairs  to  the  painter. 
Sancho  followed  Don  Alvaro's  pages, 
and  went  to  dinner  with  them. 

CHAP.     IV. 

OF  <^UEEN  ZENOBIA'S  PICTURE* 
AND  OF  THE  EXCITEMENT  OF 
SANCHO'S  LAUGHTER. 

TH  E  dauber  had  not  been  at  work 
more  than  two  hours,  and  yet  he 
had  laid  about  him  with  his  pencil  fo 

luftily, 
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luftily,  that  he  had  not  only  compleated 
Don  Quixoteand  his  Hacked-face  prin- 
cefs, but  all  the  little  Cupids  into  the 
bargain.  And, to  fay  truth, the  whole  was 
as  curioufly  executed  as  if  it  had  been 
intended   for  an  alehoufe  fign.     The 
figures  were  all  cripples:  the  knight  of 
JLa  Mancha  had  unfortunately  one  leg 
four  times  larger  than  the  other;  and, 
with  refpeft  to  Queen  Zenobia,  befides 
that  her  head  hung  hideoufly  awry,  her 
uofe,  mouth,  and  chin,  were  in  imme- 
diate contacl.     Her  hair  was  magnifi- 
cently frizzled;  but  in  a  ftyle  not  ill 
fuited  to  one  of  the  Furies.     The  Cu- 
pids, indeed,  were  fomewhat  lefs  de- 
teftable;  but  they  bore  up,  in  the  form 
of  garlands,  long  links  of  hog- pud - 
tlings  and  faufagcs,  knotted  at  proper 
diftances  with  Iprigs  of  laurel;  orna- 
ments, which,    in  the  painter's  judg- 
ment, accorded,  infinitely  better  than 
wreaths   of    flowers,    with   the  tripe. 
woman    of  Alcala.     The   Granadine 
and  his  company,  not  expecting  to  find 
the  princefs's  picture  fo  richly  decorat- 
ed, had  fome  difficulty  to  preferve  their 
ferioufnefs  of  countenance.     The  ar- 
tift   himfelf  was   as   well   difpofed  to 
laugh  as  any  of  them.     '  Gentlemen/ 
faid  he,  *  I  inuft  requeft  you  will  ex- 
amine my   performance   clofely.     I 
flatter  myfelf   it  will   not    difpleafe 
you.' — *   I   am    amazed,'    aniwered 
Don  Carlos,  *  that  you  could  perform 
fo  rarely  in  fo  ftiort  a  time.' — '  You 
mud  not  wonder  at  that,'  replied  the 
>ainter:  '  when  a  man  has  fo  much  li- 
berty of  thought  allowed   him,  the 
execution  cofts  nothing.     The  bold- 
eft  and  moft  animated  ftrokes  are  for 
the  moft  part  the  work  of  a  moment. 
But,    gentlemen,    what  fay    you   to 
Don  Quixote?  Do  you  think  1  have 
exprtffed  him  with  that  noble  mien, 
and  that  auftere  look,  for  which  men 
refpe£l  and  ladies  love  him  ?' — *  You 
have  certainly,'  anfwercd  Don  Car- 
os:    *   and,    indeed,  feeing    him  thus 
armed  at  all  points,  and  kneeling  be- 
fore the  young  and  beautiful  Zeno- 
bia, a  man  might  well  take  him  for 
the   god  of    war,    making  humble 
luit    to    the    gocldefs    Cytherea.'— 
Gentlemen,'    quoth    Don    Quixote', 
let  us  rather  admire  the  portrait  of  the 
queen.     How  warm  and  frelh  is  that 
colouring!  What  a  noble  air  in  that 
head!  How  graceful  is  that  face  !  1  do 
not  think  that,  among  the  antiquities 


of  Rome,  there  is  a  piece  of  painting 
comparable  to  this  portrait:  it  effaces 
Raphael's    Galatea,    the    Medicean 
Venus,  and  even  that  of  Titian  him- 
felf.— Yes,  Signior  Artift,'  continued 
le,  '  the  vigour  of  youi  pencil  has  moll 
happily  realized  every  perfeclion  the 
imagination  can   conceive.' — «  Sig- 
nior Don  Qmxote,' replied  the  painter, 
you  having  yourfelf  allured  me  that 
the  beauty  of  Queen  Zenobia  was  un- 
paralleled, I    have  combined  all' the 
peculiar  excellences  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated princefles  of  antiquity  to  ex- 
prefs  it.     I  have  given  her  the  front 
of  Helen,  the  mouth  and  nofe  of  Pe- 
nelope,   the   chin   of  Andromache, 
Angelica's  eyes,  Niquea'scomplexion, 
and  the  neck  of  Dido.' — '  By  uniting 
all  thefe,'  faid  Don  Quixote,  *  you 
have*  reprefented   the  queen,   fuch  as 
fhe  will  appear  after  that  I  have  difen- 
chanted  her.' — 'God  bepraifed!'  re- 
>lied  the  painter;  *  but  I  pray  you,  how- 
ever, to  take  notice  of  one  thing:   if 
the  princefs  fhould  chance  not  to  be  fo 
beautiful  as  I  have  drawn  her,  you 
fhall   anfwer  for  it  yourfelf,  lince  I 
took  your  word  for  it;  and  I  declare  I 
wafh.  my  hands  of  that.' — '  ,Do  not 
trouble  yourfelf,' replied  Don  Alvaro  j 
you  will  never  fuffer  any  di  (credit  upon 
that  account.     The  Infanta  of  the 
Amazons,  when  difenchanted,  will 
be  ftill  more  beautiful  than  her  pic- 
ture; for  ihe  will  then  be  as  charm- 
ing as  (he  is  now  frightful.'     As  he 
finifhed  thefe  words,  the  f quire  to  the 
Knight   of  the   Cupids   entering    the 
room — «   Come   hither,  Sancho,'    faid 
he,  '  and  tell  us  what  you   think  of 
'  thefe  pictures.*      The  fquire   drew 
near,  and  began  to  gaze  on  them  with 
all  his  eyes;  "but,  when  he  had  furveyed 
all  parts  very  attentively,  the  garlands 
fo  powerfully  tickled  his  fancy,  that  he 
burft  into  a  roar  of  laughter.     '  Friend 
«  Sancho/  quoth  the  count,  '  may  we 

*  know  what   it   is  you    laugh   at  fa 
'  heartily?'     The  fquire  made  no  an- 
fwer; but  laughed  on,  holding  his  fides 
as  if  they  would  crack.    *  Tell  us,  thou 
'  brute, "quoth  Don  Quixote,  *  what  it 

*  is  thoulaugheftat  fo  like  a  madman?' 
— '  Pray,  Sir,  be  not  angry,'  anfwered 
Sancho;  '  I  can  afTure  you,  at  this  time, 

*  I  neither  laugh  at  you,  nor  at  the 
1  princefs:    it   is  at  thofe  fancies  the 

*  Cupids  hold  in  their  hands/— ' 

*  garlands,  you  mean?'  faid  Don  < 

*  ottt 
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ot«.  .'  What  the  devil  is  there  in  them 
*  fo  ridiculous  as  to  caufc:  this  immo- 
derate laughter?' — '  By  my  troth, 
Sir/  anfwered  thefquire,  'tljere.is  my 
plaguy  cheating  fight  come  in  play 
again!  You  will  never  guefs  at  what  I 
fee.  Faith,  the  enchanters  are  queer 
wags!  Inftcad  of  thole  garlands  you 
fee,  they  look  to  me  like  black-pud- 


din  t 


and  faufagesT 


Thefe  words 


nadethe  company  titter.  cSancho,San- 
cho!'  cried  Don  Carlos,  *  putcn  yoi.r 
fpectacles.      Can   you   then    miftake 
the  garlands  of  myrtle  and  laurel  for 
black-puddings     and    faufages?' — 
Nay,  pray,   Sir,'  replied  the  fquire, 
when  a  man  is  enchanted,  he  does 
not  fee  as  he  would,  I  can  a  flu  re  you. 
If  you  fiiould   tefl  me  they  are  gar- 
lands  ever  fo  often,  I  cannot  help  it;, 
for  my  part,  I  fliall  dill  foe  nothing 
but  black-puddings  ;   and  puddings 
fo  well  painted,  that  a   body  would 
think  they  could  fpcak  !' — '  Gentle- 
men/ faid  Don  Qmxote,   « I  am  glad 
you  are  witneifes  yourfelves  of  this 
furprizir.g  prodigy.    Now  let  Benen- 
geli  talk  on,  and  fay  there  are  neither 
enchanters  nor  enchantments.    Is  it 
natural,  that  what  to  every  one  of  us 
appears  like  garlands,  fhould  appear 
quite  otherwife  to  my  fquiier'     All 
the  gentlemen  allowed  that  Don  Quix- 
ote was  in  the  right,  and  began  to  make 
fport  with  Sancho's  enchantment.  The 
knight  then    defired  his   portmanteau 
might  be  brought,  to  bellow  fome  du, 
cats  on   the  dauber;  but  the  generous 
artift,  whom  Don  Alvaro  had  privately 
fatisfied  for  his  trouble,  utterly  refufed 
pecuniary  compenfation;  aifuring  Don 
te    that   the    honour   of    having 
..I  the  greatell  knight 'and  molt 
beautiful  princefs  in  the  world,   was 
to  him  recompence  fufficient.     When 
night  drew  on,  two  coaches  were  made 
eady:  the  count  and   his   brother-in- 
a\v  went  into  one  coach,  togeiher.with 
Don  Qwxote  and  his  lady;  Don  Al- 
<aro,  Don  Pedro,  and  Sancho,  got  into 
he  other;  and  all  departed  together  for 
the  count's  houfe. 


CHAP.      V. 

OF  WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE 
COUNT'S  HOUSE;  OF  THE  AR- 
RIVAL OF  THE  BLACK 


AND  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  TH5 
ISLAND  OF  FORCEMKAT-BALLii 
BY  THE  VALOUR  OF  SANCHO. 

AS  foon  as  the  count  came  home,  h« 
led    Don   Qmxote   and    Zenobiaj 
into  his  fitter's  apartment;  where  fever 
ral  ladies  expected  them  with  all  the 
impatience  natural  to  women  who  cle- 
fign  to  divert  themfelves  at  their  neigh - 
hour's  coft.    •*  At  length,  ladies,'  ihici 
the  count  to  them,  *  I  have  brought 
'  you  hither  the  hero  of  La  Mancha, 
<  that   great  and   gallant    knight,    ,.,£ 
'  whom  you  have  been   told  fo  many 
'  wonders.'      The    ladies   made   their 
profound   obeifance   to  Don   QuixQie, 
and  received  him  in    the  moil  fericus 
manner  they  were  able;  but,  when  they 
efpied   the  fcarified  tripe  woman,  with 
her  gaudy  cloaths,  her  irregular  fhape, 
and  weather-beaten  phyllognomy,  they 
could  not  poMlbly  withftand  an  object 
fo  ridiculous:  they  all  built  out  a  laugh- 
ing; and  this  threw  the  gentlemen  and 
pages  into  fuch  a  violent  fit,  that  the 
Knight  of  the  Cupids  was  not  at  all 
pleafed  with  the  harmony.     It  fcandaU 
ized  him  fo  extremely,  that,  though  he 
profefTed  himfelf  the  moll  devoted  ie:> 
vant  of  the  fair-fex,  I  cannot  tell  but 
he  might  have  forgotten  that. profound 
refpeft  which  he  naturally  bore  them, 
if  Don  Carles,  who  was  apprehenfivs 
of  it,  had  not  wifely  faid  to  him — '  Don! 
Quixote,  you  perceive. th,efe  fair  la- 
dies  have    not    been  informed   that 
Queen    Zenobia   is.  enchanted  ;    and 
therefore  form  their  judgment  from 
external  appearances.'    "The  ladies, 
hearing  thefe  words,   a  flu  me  d   ferious 
countenances,  and  made  their  apologies 
to  the  knight;  who  told  them,  that  the 
next  day  he  intended  to  begin  to  main- 
tain the  Queen  of  the  Amazons  beauty 
againft  all  the    knights  of  the  court. 
4  But  pray,  Sir  Knight/  laid  one  of 
the  ladies,  '  had  you  not  better  delay 
this  till  the  princefs  is  difenchanted  ? 
Methinks    ihe  would  then   be  iu  a 
better  condition   ro   make  good   the 
afllrtion?' — c  No,  Madam/  anfwered 
Don  Qmxo-e;    <  for,  after  her  dilen- 
chamment,  five  will  appear  fo  full  of 
all  forts  of  perfections,  that  no  kn.ioht 
will  prefume  to  maintain  his  miftrcfs 
againft  her.     The   fight  of  her,  like 
that  of  the  peerlei's  Niquea,  will  over- 
come fenfc  and  reafcn;    and  1  fhali 
Y  '  not 
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not  then  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  com- 
bating for  her  beauty;  which,  I  can 
aflfure  you,  is  a  very  poignant  plea- 
fure.     I  therefore  lay  hold  on  the 
prefent  opportunity,    whilft    Queen 
Zenobia  is  in  a  condition  that  does 
not  deprive  me  of  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing fome  knight  who  will  combat 
me.'  — '  Nay,  by  my  troth,*   cried 
Sancho,  '  let  thoie  knights  come  before 
us !  My  matter  Don  Quixote  will,  by 
down-right  dint  of  cuffs   with  his 
gauntlet,   make  them  all  own  that 
Madam  Zenobia    outftrips    all  the 
'  court-ladies,  as  well  as  the  mules.' 
This  fudden  flight  fet  them  all  a  laugh - 
ingj    and  Don  Carlos,   to  bring  the 
fquire's  hand  in,  laid  to  him — «  Friend 
Sancho,   with   your  matter's   leave, 
uray  relate  to  thefe  ladies  all  that  has 
befallen  you  fince  you  left  Saragofla.' 
«— «  With  all  my  heart/  quoth  Sancho; 
for  I  am  in  very  good  humour  to  give 
the  ladies  any  fatisfaflion.'— > *  Take 
heed,  then,'  faid  DonQujxote;  'fpeak 
withcircumfpe£tion,andbenotguilty 
of  any  extravagances.' — *  Nay,  faith, 
Sir,'  replied  the  fquire,  '  I  muft  tell 
your  adventures!    Let  me  alone;    I 
will  go  talk  like  an  apothecary;  all 
my  fentences  ftiall  be  words.'   Thus 
faying,  he  began  the  recital  of  his  own 
and  his  matter's  adventures  with  fuch 
quaintnefs  and  volubility  of  language, 
as  afforded  infinite  entertainment  to  the 
ladies.     He  had  not  yet  fini/hed,  for 
he  never  gave  over  of  his  own  accord, 
vhen  a  page  entered  the  apartment,  and 
announcedaloud,  that  there  attended  in 
the  anti-chamber  a  perfon  extraordi- 
narily habited,  and  blacker  than  the 
devil,  who  defired  to  ipeak  with  that 
company.     *  Let  him  come  in,v  faid 
the  courrt;  *  let  us  fee  what  he  is,  and 
*  what  he  would  have.'      The  door 
thereupon  opened,  and  in  came  Don 
Carlos's  fecretary,  difguifed  much  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  as  when  he  per- 
fonated  the  ambaffador  at  Saragoda. 
His  face  was  fmeared   with  footj  he 
had  on  a  long  robe  cf  bhck  velvet;  a 
fall  cap  adorned  with  feathers;  great 
pendants  at  his  ears;    and  about  his 
neck  a  vaft  ruff,   painted  with  all  the 
colours  in  the  minnow,  and  embeliilhed 
with  feveral  chains  of  gold  and  filver, 
to  which  hung  a  prodigious  number  of 
medals    and   fteei-plates:    he   had  no 
fword,  but  a  great  dagger,  hung  by  his 


fide.  When  he  entered,  ne  did  not  putt 
off  his  cap;  but,  advancing  into  the 
middle  cf  the  apartment  without  pay- 
ing deference  to  any  body,  he  ex- 
claimed— «  Princes  and  princefTes  here 
prefent,  you  fee  here  before  you  Ha- 
limet  Salducinn  Micronsfa  Morocco 
the  Smoaky,  tyrannical  governor  of 
the  Ifland  of  the  Forcemeat- Balis, 
difcreetand  only  fquire  to  the  haughty 
giant  Bramarbas  Ironfides,  King  of 
Cyprus,  overfecr  of  hispleafurcs,  &c. 
I  come  to  feek  the  arrogant  Knight 
of  LaMancha.' — '  Here  he  is!'  cried. 
)on  Quixote;  *  what  would  you  have 
with  him  ?' —  '  I  come  to'tell  you,* 
faid  the  black  fquire,  «  that  my  matter 
is  at  pvefent  at  Valladolidj  where,  in 
a  tournament,  he  has  (lain  above  two 
hundred  knights  with  a  mace  of  fteH, 
given  him  by  his  friend  the  Moorifll 
enchanter,  and  which  is  the  fame  the 
dreadful  Giant  Brumaleon  formerlvr 
ufed,  when  in  one  battle  he  flew  eight 
thoufand  knights-errant.  He  impa- 
tiently longs  to  knock  out  your 
brains;  and  he  will  do  it  whenfoever 
you  pleafe.' — *  Go  back  to  your  ma- 
tter,' anfwered  Don  Qmxote;  *  bid 
him  repair  to  this  town  immediatelyf 
That  wretch  has  too  long  fullied  the 
light  of  the  fun  by  his  execrable  life! 
Be  gone  without  lingering;  and  tell 
him  that  he  may  appear  before  me 
with  his  fatal  club,  which  I  fear  as 
little  as  Don  Lucidannr  of  Theflaly 
did  Grindalafo's  1* — '  Before  I  g« 
back,'  replied  Morocco,  '  I  muft  be 
revenged  of  your  fquire  Sancho  Pan - 
za.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  in- 
folently  vaunts  himfelf  to  be  a  braver 
fellow  than  I:  if  he  is  in  this  com- 
pany, I  challenge  him  to  fingle  com- 
bat. I  will  tear  his  body  into  a  thou- 
fand fragments,  and  caft  them  to  be 
devoured  by  the  birds  of  the  aid' 
Sancho  making  no  anfwer  to  thefe 
threats,  but  rather  feeming  defirous  to 
hide  himfelf  behind  Don  Quixote,  the 
count  faid  to  him—*  How  now,  San- 
cho! do  not  you  anfwer  thefe  me- 
naces ?'— c  I  am  not  here  at  prefent '/ 
quoth  Sancho;  *  let  Mr.  Morocco  come 
another  time,  and  perhaps  I  may  be. 
He  may  knock  at  another  door,  for 
this  is  not  like  to  be  opened.' — '  () 
are  you  there  !'  cried  the  black  fquiie: 
you  are  a  hen-hearted  fellow  to  fay 
you  are  not  here. '•»••*  And  you  are  a 
«  woodcock/ 
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*  woodcock,*    anfwered  Sancho,   '  to 

*  fay  I  am  here,  whether  I  will  or  no. 
«  By  thunder  and  lightning,  if  you  put 

*  me  into  a  paffion,  and  I  once  lay  my 

*  talons  on   that   hell-cook  face,  you 
may  have  caufe  to  remember  me  the 
longeft  day  you  have  to  live!  Take 
my  word  for  it,   drunkards  do  not 
like  dry  raifins.     I  do  not  love  fool- 
ing; ft  and  when  an  olddogfliews  his 

'«  teeth,  the  beft  way  is  to  keep  off."— 
"  Great  talkers  are  commonly  little 
<f  doers,"  anfwered  Morocco;  *  and  I 
r  am  miftaken  if  you  accept  of  my 

*  challenge.' — *  If  he  did  not  accept  of 
'  it,'  replied  Don  Quixote,  '  would  he 
'  be  worthy  to  be  my  fquire?— Chear 
'  up,  Sancho;  let  thefe  ladies  fee  that 

*  you  are  not  inferior  in  valour  to  any 
'  fquire  in  the  univerfe.' — '  Very  good, 
«  Sir!*   quoth   Sancho;  *  I  knew  you 

*  would  not  forbear  meddling  in  this 
<  bufinefs.     Why  the   plague  muft   I 
'  fight  to  humour  every  body  ?  Was  it 
'  for   that   I    lilted   rriyfelf    again   in 

*  knight-errantry?  No,  marry!  I  came 


be 


to  be  your  fquire,  to  receive  my 
'  wages,  and  to  look  after  Rozinante 
'  and  your  worfhip :  and,  after  all, 

*  what  do  we  get  by  our  combats? 

*  Why,  cracked  crowns,  battered  jaws, 

*  and  rollings  in  a  blanket!' — *  Well, 
f  then,'  quoth  the  fmoaky  fquire, «  fmce 
f  your  valour  is  fo  mercenary,  and  you 

*  do  not  like  fighting  without  profit,  I 
'  will  make  a  propofition, which  I  think 
'  ought  to  be  very  acceptable  to  you. 

*  If  you  overcome  me,  I  will  yield  up 

*  to  you  th,e  government  of  the  Ifland 
«  of  the  forcemeat  Balls.*     All  the 
company  approved  of  the  prize;  and 
Sancho,  encouraged   by  the  hopes  of 
gaining  it,  faid  to  the  black  fquire — 

*  Mafter  Morocco,  upon  thofe  terms  I 
'  am  even  content  to  fight  you,  pro- 
'  vided  it  be  not  with  a  fword;  for  the 

*  devil  is  mifchievous,   and    we  may 
'  chance,  when  we  leaft  think  of  it,  to 
'  run  the  point  into  our  eyes.*— {  That 

*  is  to  fay,'  cried  Morocco,  '  that  you 
'  are  afraid  of  a  fword.     Well,  then, 
'  we  will   fay  no  more  of  it;  neither 
«  ought  we  to  make  ufe  of  it,  becaufe 
'  we  are  not  yet  dubbed   knights.'-— 
'  If  fo,'    anfwered  the   Squire  of  La 
Mancha,  *  we  furely  ought  not  to  of- 
'  fend  againft  the  laws  of  chivalry.'— 
'   Heaven  forbid!'   quoth  the  fmoaky 
(quirci  *  I  havjc  obierved  them  as  in- 


<  violably  as  I  do  my  grandmother's  in  - 
'  ftru&ions:  and  fo  we  will  endeavour, 
'  if  you  pleafe,  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  with 
'  fimple  bayonets.1 — *  No,  no!'  cried 
Sancho, '  that  will  not  do  neither :  bayo- 

*  nets  are  too  like  fwords;  andillacci- 
'  dents  may  happen!' — 'What  weapon* 

*  will  you  fight  with,  then?'  faid  Moroc- 
co.'What  better  weaponsthan  our  caps?* 
anfwered   Sancho.      '   We  will  (land 
'  at  a  good  diftance,  and  throw  them 
'  atone  another;  and  then  it  will  be  bad 

*  luck  if  we  have  ^iuch  need  of  lint  or 
'  plaifters  when  the  combat  is  ended.' 
— '  You  do  not  mind  what  you  faid,* 
replied  the  black  fquire:   « people  would 

*  think  we  were  in  jeft;  and  we  are  not 

*  now  talking  of  making  fport,  but  of 
'  fighting  in  good  earnelt.'— '  Stay  till 
'  next  winter,*  quoth  the  Squire  of  La 
Mancha,  «  and  we  will  then  pelt  one 
«  another  with  fnow-balls;  or  elfe  let 
'  us  now  fall  to  fifticuffs.'  — «  Be  it  at 
'  fifticuffs,' anfwered  Morocco;  'lam 

*  content  our  difference  be  fo  decided. 
(  The  government  of  my  ifland  is  well 

*  enough  worth  a   bout  at  fifticuffs : 

*  but,  before  we  come  to  blows,  we 
'  muft  agree  in  all  points,  and  fettle 
'  the  conditions  of  the  combat.     If  I 
'  am  overcome,  as  I  told  you,  my  ifland 
«  is  yours;  but,  if  I  conquer  you,  I 
'  will  ihut  you  up  in  a  tower,  where 
'  you  (hall  be  allowed  but  a  pound  of 
«  bread  a  week.' — «   If  fo,  I  am  off 
'  again,'  quoth  Sancho.     *  Why  fo, 
<  monfter!'  cried  Don  Quixote.    'Did 
'  you  ever  hear  that  the  conditions  of 

*  the  combat  hindered  any  from  fight- 
'  ing  ?  Do  not  all  men  fight  as  if  they 
'  were  fure  to  overcome,  without  re- 
'  garding  the  conditions,  though  ever 
«  fo  hard  ?   It  is  a  cuftom  generally  re- 
'  ceivcd    in  knight-errantry.'—- «    So 
'  much  the  worfe,  Sir,*  anfwered  San- 
cho; "  it  is  good  to  look  before  one 
<c  leaps."    A  man  muft  think  he  may 
'  lofe  when  he  fits  down  to  play  ;  but 
'  efpecially  we,  who  have  fuch  dogged 
'  ill  Kick,  that,   for  the  mo  ft  part,  we 
'  come  off  but  lamely.     D'ye  .mark, 
'  Sir,  though  my  hands  are  as  good  as 

*  another's,  I  can  a  flu  re  you  I  do  not 

*  make  too  fine   of"  the  victory;  and, 
f  for  aught  I  know,  the  battle  might 
'  end  in  the  tower  and  the  pound  of 
f  bread:  and  then,  hang  me!    I  had 
'  rather  the  devil  had  taken'the  iiland, 
'  and  all  the  governors  it  has  had  fince 

Y  »  «  the 
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the  two  thieves  died!' — *  Go  to,  fear 
nothing,  my  Ion,'  faid  Don  Quixote. 
If  you  have  the  ill  fortune  to  be  over- 
come, I  fwear  to  you,  before  all  the 
princefTes   here  prefect,  that   I    will 
force  the  King  of  Cyprus  to  reftqre 
you  to  me  lafe  and  found !   That  (hall 
*be  the  firlt  condition  of  my  combat.' 
Sancho,  encouraged  by  this  promife,  at 
length  refolved  on  a&ion.     Then  the 
two  fquires  divided  the  field  of  battle 
.betwixt  them;  and,  running  together, 
began  to^give  one  another  i'ome  hard 
bangs:   but  the  victory   did   not  long 
continue  dubious,    the   Squire  of  La 
Mancha  had  foon  the  advantage;  for 
the  fecretary,  being  a   tender   youth, 
\vas  more  fenfibleof  the  blows  than  his 
adverfary,  who  was  ftrong  and  hardy. 
Preferring,  therefore,  the  furrender  of 
his  ifland  to  any  additional  pummell- 
ing, after  enduring  four  or  five  found 
jcuffs,  he  demanded  a  ceiTation  ;  which 
being  granted. — *  I  perceive,'  faid  he, 
that  the  immortal  gods   favour  my 
enemy.     I  was  in  hopes  he  would 
have  fallen    by  my  valour  j    and  I 
thought  to  have  kept  him  to  a  fort  of 
diet  that  would  have  brought  him  to 
a  delicate  fhape;    but,  fince  the  gods 
will  have  him  to  continue  round  and 
fat,    that  he  may    at  Jaft  die   of  an 
apoplexy,  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe 
,to  oppofe  the  Divine  Will.     I  there- 
fore give  over  the  battle,  and  confefs 
my  (elf   conquered.'  —  *  Then    your 
illand  is  mine?"  cried  Sancho.     *  It 
belongs  of  right  to  you,'  anfwered 
he  black  fquire;  *  and  you  may  take 
pofTeflion  of  it  when  you  pleafe :  I 
only  defiretimeto  remove  my  erfefts,' 
« — *  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this?'  faid  the  victorious  fquire. 
Is  an  ifland  then  to  be  won  at  the  firft 
caft  of  the  dice  ?  Does  a  man  become 
a  governor  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye?    Am  I  drunk  or  aflecp?    I  am 
fenfible  I  have  not  fupped  yet,  and 
that  I  have  received  fome  cuffs  witji 
the   fill!' — *  Be   not  fin-prized.    Ion 
Sancho!'  cried  Don  Quixote;  '  i (lands 
and  empires  are  gained  no  otherwife 
in  knight-errantry.     Do  not  you  re,- 
member,  when  the  hardfhips  and  fa- 
tigues of  this  profeffion  caufed  you  tp 
murmur,  that  I  ufcd  to  bid  you  have 
patience,  ;ind  that  you  would  one  day 
reap  ihe  fruits  of  your  labour.     The 
clay  is  come' at  laft  j  you  are  a  gover- 


nor! Now  you  cannot  but  own,  that 
win  ;i  knights  promife  their  f';< 
iflmds,  they  do  not  promife  more 
than  they  can  perform.' — 'Nay,  pray, 
Sir,'  replied  Sancho,  '  do  not  milhke 
yourfelf:  it  was  not  you  that  gave  me 
this  government;  I  have  earned  it  by 
my  own  induftry,  and  you  have  - 
tributed  nothing  towards  it,  unld$ 
you  mumbled  over  fome  fhort  prayer 
for  my  intention.  But  who  the  deuce 
would  have  thought  that  I  fhuuld 
make  my  fortune  at  fifticuffs!  I 
have  given  above  a  thoufand  in  my 
time  that  never,  turned  to  any  more 
account  than  if  I  had  thrown  thcrn 
into  the  water.  I  find  by  my  hand 
a  man  muft  know  on  whom  he  be- 
ftows  them:  there  lies  all  the  cun- 
ning. What  was  I  the  better  the 
other  night  for  giving  the  mule-dri- 
ver two  bangs  ?  I  was  never  the  richer 
for  itj  but  this  bout  I  have  thrafhed 
good  corn.  Come  of  it  what  will, 
Sancho  Panza  is  a  governor!  Well, 
I  will  even  make  much  of  myfclf, 
tumble  about  the  ducats  with  a  (ho- 
vel, and  laugh  at  the  (horn  and  fhav- 
eal'  Thefe  words  he  accompanied 
with  the  mod  extravagant  tokens  of 
exultation.  Every  one  felicitated  him 
on  his  conqueft,  and  addreffed  him  by 
no  other  title  but — '  My  Lord  Cover- 
«  nor!' 

When  it  was  fuppcr-timc,  nnd  the 
company  had  adjourned  into  the  room 
where  the  cloth  was  laid,  the  count 
faid  to  the  ladies — *  I  believe,  fair 
princeffes,  you  will  not  refufe  our 
new  governor  Sancho  to  eat  with  us: 
you  know  we  are  bound  to  honour 
him,  and  it  would  not  be  good  man- 
ners, to  fend  him  to  eat  with  our  ler- 
vants.' — '  No,  indeed'.'  anfwered  one 
of  the  ladies;  *  and,  to  honour  him 
the  more  compleatly,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  he  fup  apart  with  the  molt 
beautiful  and  the  grentdt  lady  in 
company;  I  mean,  the  Queen  of  the 
Amazons:  for  all  the  ladies  lure 
know  their  inferiority  too  well  tp 
equal  themfdves  with  fuch  a  prin- 
cefs.'  This  contrivance  was  -. 
rally  approved  of,  efpecir.i'.v  by  ; 
dies,  who,  though  defirous  of  keeping 
up  the  divcrfion,  yet  could  not  endure 
fuch  a  mean  creature  as  Barbara  fliould 
fit  by  them.  Don  Qujxote  took  the 
thing  as  it  was  faid,  and  looked  upon 
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the  preference  they  gave  his  tripe-wo- 
man, as  a  piece  of  juftice  they  could 
not  refufe  her.      A  little  table  was 
brought  accordingly,  with  two  plates; 
which   Sancho   perceiving  —  '  Come, 
Madam  Queen,*  faid  he  to  Zenobia, 
let  us  lit  down  without  any  ceremo- 
ny: we  fhall  be  better  pleafed  to  fup 
together  than  with'  all  thofe  gentle- 
men and  ladies;  for  we  (hall  not  be 
obliged  to  eat  little  bits,  and  to  drink 
by    rule    and    meafure.'      Barbara, 
though    naturally    impudent   enough, 
could  not  but  be  a  little  out  of  coun- 
tenance to  fee  herfelf  made  the  laugh- 
ing-ftock  of  the  company:  but  fhewas 
not  come  fo  far  to  recant;   and  there- 
fore, following  Sancho's  example,  (he 
fat   down  at   the   little   table.       Don 
Quixote,  the  gentlemen,  and  the  la- 
dies, placed  themfelvxs  about  the  great 
one;  and,  when  they  were  all  feated, 
the  black  fquire,  who  was  ftill  prefent, 
faid   to  Don  Quixote — '  Farewel,  Sir 
Knight!  I  am  going  back  to  Valla- 
dolid,  to  carry  my  mafter  your  an- 
fwer.' — '  Stay,  Mr.  Morocco,'  cried 
Sancho;  *  give  me  fome  account  of  my 
ifland  before  you  go:  I  mult  be  in- 
formed how  the  people  live  there.' — 
That  is    but   reafonable,'  anfwered 
be  black  fquire:  *  and,  to  fatisfy  your 
curiofity,  I  muft  tell  you,  in  the  fir  ft 
place,  that  learning  flourifhes  in  your 
ifland  ;  there  are  great  men,  who  un- 
derftand   Greek,  Arabick,  Hebrew, 
Syriack,  and   High-Dutch.     There 
are    rare  aftrologers;     who,    in    the 
night-time,  put  on  their  fpeclacles  to 
ftar-gaze,  and  know  exiclly  when  it 
is  night  and  when  it  is  day.     There 
are  curious  perfon s,  whq  Have  fo  far 
dived   into    nature,    that  they  have 
difcovered  the  fecret  of  reducing  four 
ounces  of  gold  to  two,  and  of  con- 
verting   confiderable    revenues    into 
fmoak  and  coals.     Befides,  y«u  have 
abundance  of  poets  in   your  ilbnd, 
who    write   elegies,  ballads,  fongs, 
fonnets,  fatires,  rondeaus,  and  tra- 
gedies in  rhime.' — «  As  for  the  po- 
ets,' faid  the  fquire  cf  La  Mancha, 
I  will  g;ve  them  whole  handfuls  of 
gold  and  filver  to  write  verfes  for  me, 
I  love  them  fo  dearly.' — '  Take  heed 
what   you   defign  to  do,'  faid  Don 
Quixote;  '   be  moderate  in   your  pre- 
'f  ients:  poets  muft -be  fed,  but  not  fat- 
-J  j  for  wealth  lays  the  Mufes  to 
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fleep   inftead   of    rouzing  them.'  — 
Sir,'  replied  the  fquire,   «  when  you 
are  king  of  Cyprus,  or  emperoi  of 
Trahizond,    you    may    do    as    you. 
pleafe:  for  my  pait,  I  will  pay  down 
upon  the  nail  for  what  I  bcfpeak,  that 
it  may  not  be  ftid  in  my  ifland  that  t 
do  not  give  labourers  their  hire,     t 
fliould  be  very  ferry  to  get  that  ill 
name;  governors    have  bad  ones  e- 
nough  befides:  infhort,  had  you  paid 
the  Arab  vyho  wrote  your  hiftory,  he 
would  not  have  told  fo  many  fooli/h. 
tales  of  you.' — ^  I  do  not  value  his. 
impoltures,'  anlv.-crtd  Don  Qujxotej 
they  are  too  grofs  to  make  any  im- 
preflion  upon  men  of  fenfe.' — '  Ay, 
but,    Sancho,'     faid    Don   Alvaro, 
you   do  not  confidcr  that  if  you  re- 
ward the  poets,  they  will  hide  your 
faults,  and  will  f  >y  nothing  but  t!ic 
beft  of  you/ — *  Nay,  faith,'  quotfi 
Sancho,  *  I  do  not  defign  to  pay  them 
for  fpeaking  ill  of  me! — -By   your 
talk,  gentieir.en,    one   would   think 
that  poets  were  never  to  write  but  to 
abufe  folks.     Why,  pray,  are  they 
not   bound,    ac   well    as    others,    t» 
conceal  their  neighbours  faults,  ra- 
ther than  to  fcandalize  them  ?'     The 
ladies   were  wonderfully  pleafed  with 
this  difccurfe,  and  could  not  but  ad- 
mire Sancho's  fimplicity,  and  his  ma- 
tter's judgment;  for  he  reafoned  with, 
fuch  propriety  that  it  feemed  incompre- 
henfible  how  fuch   a  perfon  could  be 
the  gr^atell  madman  in  Spain.     The 
new  governor,  whilft  he  fatisfied  hjs 
curiolity,  failed  not  to  ftuff  his   car- 
cafe;  and  it  was  whimficai  enough  to 
fee  him,  with  his  chaps  crammed  full, 
queftioning  the  vanquifhed  fecretary. 
Mr.  Morocco,"  quoth  he,  '  pray  tell 
us  what  fort  of  humoured  \vome;:  are 
they  in  my  ifl.iml?   Are  they  alwavs 
fpinning   or    lace- weaving?'  —  '  O 
no!'  anfwered  the  black  fquire;  '  they 
love  their  pleafure  too  weii  to  take  fb 
much  pains:    they  nre  not  reftrained 
as  the  faihion  is  in  ?hj<  country;  they 
enjoy  an    upbour.de-.l   liberty.     But, 
to  give  them   th<  ir  due,  they   make 
very  good    ufe   of  it.   •  Every  body 
commends  their  behaviour:  none  but 
their  hr.lbands  find  fault  with  it.'— 
Why  do  they  compl.iin  ?'  quoth  San- 
ho.     «  Do  not  they  find  their  dinner 
ready  when  they  come  home?  'Or  do 
•  their  wives  look  lour  upon  them  ?' — 

1  Quite 
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*  Quite  contrary,'    replied   Morocco; 
«  it  is  becaufe  they  find  the  cloth  laid, 

*  and  their  wives  in  too  good    a  hu- 

*  mour  j  it  is  that  vexes  them.     Ma- 
4  dam's  good- humour  puts  Mafter  out 

*  of  humour.' — 'Thofe  are  mere  block- 

*  heads  of  hufbands,'  cried  the  fquire 
of  La  Mancha,  *  to  be  angry  at  what 

*  they   ought  to   be  pleafcd  with.' — 
'  You  are  in  the  right/    replied  the 
imoaky  fquire:  'and  the  worft  of  it  is, 

*  that  thele  blockheaded  hufbands  have 
'  no  more  wit  than  to  make  their  com - 

*  plaints  to  the  courts  of  juftice;  and 
«  the  judges  are  fo  barbarous  as  to  lock 

*  up  their  wives." — *  Oh,  ho!'  quoth 
Sanchoj  '  then  there  are  judges  in  iny 

*  government, too?' — '  That  there  are, 

*  I  can  allure  you,'  anfwered  Moroc- 
co; '  and  very  learned  ones:  why  they 
'  underftand  their  bufinefs  fo  well,  that 
«  they  try  caufes  fan:  afleep;  and,  as 

*  faft  afleep  as  they  are,  they   know 

*  how  to  ruin   whole  families.'—*  O 

*  the  knaves!1  cried  our  governor;  '  do 

<  not  they  think  they  (hall  pay  for  it 
«  when  they  are  dead?' — <  Not  at  all,' 
faid  the  black  fquire;  *  that  does  not 

*  at    all  difturb  their  conferences.' — 

*  Nay,  they  are  right,'  quoth  Sancho: 

*  after  all,  there  is  no  great  harm  in 

*  that;  for  I  have  heard  the  prior  of 
'  Tobofo  fay,  that  all  the  harm  we  do 
«  in  our  fleep  is  forgiven  us.    And  yet 

*  the  families  are  neverthelefs  ruined. 
«  O   thofe  curfed  vermin   of  judges! 

*  Cannot  I  drive  them  all  out  of  my 

*  ifland?' — *  Why  would  you  banifh 
«  them?'  quoth  Don  Carlos.     *  Body 

*  o'me!'  cried   Sancho,  '  do  not  you 
'  fee  the  reafon,  as  well  as  I  ?  When  I 
'  am  grown  rich  with  long  governing 
'  in  my  government,  thofe  fparks  need 

*  only  fall  a  fnoring,  and  my  family 
«  goes  to  the  dogs.     By  my  faith,  it  is 
«  not  worth  while  to  lie  whole  nights 

*  in  woods,  to  endure  heat  and  cold, 

*  and  to  dance  in  a  blanket,  to  gain 

*  iflands,  if  the  governors  rmift  walk 
'  out  again  with  only  a  ftaff  in  their 
'  hand!     Who  the  devil  would  defire 
'  to  be  a  governor  at  that  rate?  I  am 
4  fure  my  afs  would  not.' — '  Mr.  Go- 
«  vernor/  faid  the  black  fquire,  'you 

*  put    yourfelf   into    a   heat  without 

<  caufe:  the  governor  is  above  all  the 
«  judges.     Whatever  wealth   he  has, 

*  and   howfoever  he  got  it,  he  is  only 
'  accountable  in  the  other  vvoiiJ;  and 


'  the  judges  cannot  take  one  fu 
'  from  him,  though  they  fn«jred  all  the 
'  days  of  their  life.'—'  Why  did  not 
'  you  tell  me  fo,  then  ?'  anfwered  the 
fquire  of  La  Mancha:  '  provided  the 
'  judges  and  I  have  no  controveify, 
'  we  (hall  agree  well  enough.  I)ia- 
'  mond  cuts  diamond.  They  need 
'  only  let  me  govern  as  I  pleafe,  and 
'  I  will  let  them  fnore  their  belly  -full.' 
The  count's  fitter,  who  had  not  fpoken 
before,  faid—'  Mr.  Governor,  I  do 
'  nut  hear  you  afk  whether  there  are 

*  any    phyficians    in    your    ifland.'— 
'  Aye,  faith,'  quoth  Sancho,  '  I  had 
'  like  to  have  forgot  the  beft! — Tell 
'  me,    Mr.  Morocco,    whether  there 
'  are  any  good  phyficians  in  my  go- 
'  vernment,    for   I   lhall   v/ant   them 
'  to  trim  my  beard  and  hair.' — '  I  ex- 
'  peeled  you  would  aik  this  queftion,' 
anfwered  the  black  fquire:  '  I  can  af- 

*  fure  you  it  is  a  pleafure  to  be  fick  in 
«  your  ifland.     The  phyficians  there 
'  are  all  Machaons,  Efculapius's,  and 
'  Galens.     There  is  one  of  them  has 

*  moft  divine  medicines,  and  talks  likc- 
'  an  oracle  of  all  diftempers :  I  mud 

*  needs  tell  you  a  wonderful  cure  cf 
'  his.     A  preftdent  falling  one  day  in- 
«  to  a  pleurify  as  he  was  giving  judg- 
'  ment,  fix  phyficians  w«re  fent  for  i 
'  this  wonderful  man  was  one  of  them. 
'  They   faw   the  patient ;    prefcribeoj 
«  their  medicines;  he  took  them  all.} 
e  his  diftemper  encreafed;  and  he  was 
'  at  death's  door.     Well,  what  came 
'  of  it  ?  Five  of  the  phyficians  gave 

*  him  over;  and  concluded,  he  would 
'  not  outlive  Sunday.     Our  great  man 
'  was  left  alone;  and,  by  his  wonder- 
'  ful  fkill,  the  prefident  did  not  die  till 
«  Monday.' — '  Fox  take  it!'  quoth 
Sancho,  '  you  have  made  a  fool  of  me 
'  here:  I  would  have  fworn  that  great 
'  phyfician  had  quite  cured  the  preli- 
'  dent.' — '  Nay,  that  is  another  mat- 
'  ter,'  faid  Morocco.     '  God  take  me! 
f  if  the  phyficians   could  work  fuch 
'  cures  as  thofe,  I  would  ntver  make  a 
4  jtft  again  of  their  bad  medicines,  nor 
'  theii  good  Latin.'     Sancho  put  feve- 
ral   other  queftions    to    the   lecretary; 
which  the  wife  Alifolan  does  not  men- 
tion in  his  memoirs,  perhaps  becaufe 
he  did  not  know  them;  or  elfe  it  may 
be  becaufe  he  did  not  think  them  fit  to 
be  inferted  in  fuch  a  grave  hiftory  a» 
the  prefent. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     VI. 

OF  THE  RESOLUTION  THAT  WAS 
TAKEN  CONCERNING  QUEEN  ZE- 
NOBIA,  UNKNOWN  TO  DON  QUIX- 
OTE, AND  OK  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  THE  SERENADE. 

WHEN  the  company  had  Tupped, 
the  black  fquire   difappeared, 
and  the  ladies  drew  round  the  Amazon 
princefs,    being    defirous  to  hear  her 
talk  a  little.     '  Madam  Queen  Zeno- 

*  bia,'  (aid  the  count's  fifter,  *  pray  in- 
«  form  us  why  you  are  fo  filent:  you 

*  have  not  fpoken  one  word  all  this 
'  fopper-time.     Is  your  enchantment 
«  the  caufeof  it?  Or  do  the  Amazons 
<  ufe  to  eat  like  Carthufians  ?' — «  Ma- 

*  dam,'  quoth  Barbara,  «  when  I  am 

*  among   people  of  my  own  rank,  I 

*  talk  as  well  as  another;  but  little  ones 
4  mud  be  filent  before  the  great  ones; 

*  for  I  have  always  heard  itfaid,  that 

*  the  bed  thing  a  mean  perfon  can  fay, 

*  is  not  fo  £;ood  as  the  worft  that  comes 

*  from  quality.' — *  By  my  faith,"1  cried 
Don  Carlos,  '  the  princefs  is  in  the 

*  right !  A  i'curvy  pan,  or  an  old  quib- 
'  ble  from  a  great  lord,  is  admired; 
'  when  at  the  lame  time  keen  wit  in  an 

*  ordinary  man  is  not  taken  notice  of."1 
— «  That'is  true,'  faid  Don  Pedro  de 
Luna;  '  it  fares  with  great  lords  and 
'  indifferent  people,  juft  as  it  does  with 

*  ancient  and  modern  authors:  every 
'  line  the  ancients  have  written  is  cried 

*  up,  and  their  very   faults  pafs   for 

*  beauties;  all  the  moderns  write    is 
'  damned,  and  their  beauties  are  look- 

*  ed  open  as  faults." — '  Gentlemen,' 
faid  Don  Carlos's  filler,  *  pray  let  us 
'  lay   afide   morality,    if   you   pleafe. 

*  Will  you  allow  us  the  liberty  to  talk 

*  awhile  with  Queen  Zenobia  in  pri- 
'  vate?  We  have  ibme thing  of  moment 
4  to  fay  to  her/     The  gentlemen  im- 
mediately retired,  with  Don  Qujxote 
and  Sancho,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment,  where  they  fell   into  dif- 
courfe  concerning  Bramarbas.      The 
ladies    then    defired    Barbara    to   give 
them  an  account  of  her  misfortunes, 
which  (he  did  in  fuch  language  as  was 
fufficiemiy  entertaining.     After   they 
had   amufed   themfelves  long  enough 
with  the  poor  creature,  they  began  to 
pity  her;  and  the  count's  fifter,  being 
charitably  inclined,  faid  to  hev— •'  Well, 


good  woman,  by  what  you  have  told 
us,  we  find  you  are  like  the  players, 
who  wifh  the  play  over  that  they  may 
go  and  receive  their  money.  I  per- 
ceive you  only  wait  for  the  fifty  du- 
cats which  Don  Qmxote  has  pro  mi  fed 
you,  and  you  will  go  back  to  Alca- 
la;  and,  it  being  the  fame  thing  to 
you  whether  you  have  them  from 
him,  or  from  another,  I  will  give 
them  to  you  this  moment,  upon  con- 
dition you  will  be  gone  to-morrow 
morning,  before  Don  Qmxote  or 
Sancho  are  awake.' — '  I  defire  no 
better,'  quoth  Barbara;  '  for,  though. 
I  have  been  a  queen  but  five  or  fix. 
days,  I  can  a  flu  re  you  I  am  as  wearf 
of  it,  as  if  I  had  been  fo  all  the  days 
of  my  life.  AH  heads  will  not  fit 
one  cap,  I  find.  I  am  fitter  to  fry 
tripe  for  the  fcholars  of  our  univer- 
fity,  than  to  come  to  court  to  ftrut 
and  trick  myfelf  out  among  the  gen- 
try.' As  Barbara  fpoke  thus,  the 
count's  fifter  took  out  her  purfej  and, 
putting  it  into  the  other's  hand,  with- 
out being  feen  by  Don  Quixote,  cr  his 
fquire,  faid  to  her — *  Here,  good  wo- 
'  man,  there  are  fixty  ducats  in  it$  I 

*  give  them  you;  but  be  fure  you  be 
'  gone  to-morrow  morning.'—*  I  pro- 

*  mife  you  I  will,  Madam,'  anfwered 
Hacked-Face,  *  and  that  is  enough; 
'  for,  God   be  praifedl    I  was  never 

*  worfe  than  my  word  to  any  body.' 
The  count's  fifter  then  beckoned  Don 
Alvaro,  and  told  him  the  agreement 
fhe   had  made   with   Zenobia.      Thd 
Granadine,  who  was  not  at  all  forry  to 
get  rid  of  her,   undertook  to  manage1 
her  departure.     The  time  now  growing; 
late,  Don  Pedro,  the  count,  and  Doc 
Carlos,  efcorted  homethofe  ladies  who 
did  not  belong    to  the  houfej  whilft 
Don  Alvaro,  in  another  carriage,  ac- 
companied Zenobia,  Don  Quixote,  snd 
Sancho.     They  were  not  above  ha!F 
way  on  their  road,  when  they  heard  a 
confuted  found  of  guitars  and  theor- 
boes.     They  flopped  the  coach,  to  dif- 
coverwhat  it  meant;  and,  looking  out 
at  the  windows,  that  they  might  liftea 
the  better,  diftin&ly  heard  the  follow- 
ing words  fang  by  a  tolerably  good 
voice,  and  pleatirogly  accompanied— . 

<  'p  H  E  God  of  Love  forfakcs  the  fkies* 
*  In  my  poor  breaft  Co  fix.  his  reign, 
'  And  takes  his  Nation  in  your  eyes; 
*  Thus  lendYuig  all  refinance  vain. 
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•  Like  Venus  pmud,  like  Venus  fair, 

'  You've  ali  her  conquering  ai  ts  alid  charms; 
'  He'd  takt  you  for  her  ly  your  air, 

'  But  that  you're  proof  againft  his  arms.' 

When  the  gentleman  had  done  fmg- 
ins;,  the  inltrnmeuts  teafcd,  which 
made  the  Cjranadinc  and  the  knight 
conclude  that  the  ferenado  was  ended. 
It  is  pity,'  faid  Don  Alvaro,  *  that 
we  came  Ib  late,  and  miffed  of  the 
beginning-.  This  was  a  good  con- 
cert,  and  well  performed.' — '  Truly,' 
anfwered  Don  Quixote,  *  the  mufick 
was  excellently  fitted  to  the  words, 
which  are  gallant  and  fprightly,  and 
have  the  true  fpirit  of  the  ancients.' 
— c  Let  us  liften  a  while,'  quoth  Tarfe; 
/  I  hear  the  inftruments  tuning:  they 
',  will  fing  Qgju.n;'  Accordingly,  the 
fame  voice  began  again  as  follows— 

*  Arm'd  as  you  arc  with  dulling  frowns, 

'  New  love  thofe  very  frowns  mipirc; 

*  The  faireft  form  that  nature  owns, 

•*  We  cannot,  fure,  too  much  admire.* 


*  The  faireft  form  that  nature  owns!' 
cried  Don  Qmxote,  in  a  fury.  *  What 

*  then  will    become  of  Queen  Zcno- 

*  bia  ?'  As  he  uttered  thefe  words,  he 
threw  open  the  coach-door;  and,  leap- 
ing out,  in  fpite  of  Don  Alvaro's  ef- 
forts to  hold  him,  drew  hisi'word,  and 
ran   at   the  ferenaders.      '  Where    is 

that  ram  man,'  cried  he,  f  who  dares 
fay  his  miltrefs  is  the  faireft  form  that 
nature  owns  ?  Know,  knight,  there 
is  not  a  princefs  in  the  world  compa- 
rable with   Queen  Zenobia,  who  is 
the  phoenix  of  beauty,  and  the  mod 
perfec"l  work  of  nature,  fincc  her  fo- 
vereign  power  has  made  me  her  cap- 
tive, and  fubdued  all  the  faculties  of 
my  foul  by   her   royal    perfections! 
Grant  then,  that  your  lady  is  infe- 
rior to  her,  or  expert  to  receive  the 
punilhment   due  to   your  prefump- 
tion!'      This    extraordinary  faltita- 
tion,  and  the  furious  geftures  of  him 
who  uttered  it,  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
muficians   with  terror,  infomuch  that 
the  whole  band,  who  came  not  thither 
with  any  ftomachs  to  fighting,  took  to 
their   heels,  and  made  off  with  their 
guittars  and  theorboes  as  expeditioufly 
tis  poflible.     The  gentleman  who  gave 
the  ferenade  was  left  alone;  and,  heed- 
lei's  of  the   mad  language  he  had  jufl 
heard,  drew  his  fword.     He  was  too 


much  concerned  at  the  difappoinfment 
of  his  concert,  to  pmlry  \vj;h  our 
knight,  and  was  juft  poing  to  thrult  at 
him,  when  he  per  .  -DonQuix- 

ote,  in  (lead  of  Handing  upon  his  gu;.r«l, 
made  up  clof'e,   with  his  arm  lilted  up, 
to  cleave  him  down;  and  therefore  he 
thought  better  to  fight  retiring;  ! 
the  fame  time  that  h<-  tf  the 

cuts,  he  made  fuch  home-thruib, 
hml  not  the  knight  been  in  armour,  lie- 
had  loon  put  a  final  period  to  ali  h 
ventures.     Don  Alvaro,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Don  Quixote,  did  all  he  could  to 
part  them,  but  in   vain.     At   1 
the  knight  of  the  ferenade,    - 
he  made  fo  many  home-thrufls  ;»  iu> 
purpofe,  and  that  his  fword  mi. 
refinance,  cried  out — '  Coward,  thou 

*  art  certainly  in  armour,  or  I  had  long 

*  fince  reached  thy  heart!'     Don  Qmx- 
ote,  hearing  thefe  words,  (lopped  mutt, 
and  anfwered — '  Why,  then,  hay 

*  k  n igh t ,  i nil i  fore: .  1 1  y  left  you r  :i rmou r 

*  behind  you?   Truly,  I  thought  you 

*  were  in  armour  as  veil  as  \. 

*  darkncfs  of  the  night  may  excufe  mr-. 
£  Stay,  I    will    difarm;  and    we    will 
'  then  put  an  end  to  our  combat,  ac- 

*  cording   to    the   rules   of    chivalry. 

*  Don   Quixote  de  la  Mancha   never, 
'  yet  fought  with  odds !  I  fhould  be 
f  v»(hamed  df  victory,    were   it  gained 

*  by  any  other  means  than   by  my  va- 
'  lour.'     The  ferenadine:   gentleman, 
hearing    the    name   of    Don  Quixote, 
was  a  little  fbrtled ;  and  aflced  the  Gra- 
radine,  whether   that  was    really  the 
fame  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  whofe 
hiitory  was   then   Ib  much  in   vogue; 

*  It   is    himielf  in    per  ion,'  anfwered 
Don  Alvaro;  '  the  very  true  original : 

he  is  come  to   the  court  of  Spain, 
there    to    defend    Queen    Zenobia's 
beauty,  for  he  is  fallen  in   love  with 
it :    and,    therefore,    you    mull    n  a 
think  it  flrange  if  he  cannot  endute 
to  hear   your   lady  ftilcd    the   rncft 
beautiful    object    in    nature;     for, 
though  you  only  affcrted  this  in  ilng- 
ing,  you  know  very  well  that  knights- 
errant  will  not  allow  of  fuch  fongs.' 
"c  Nay,  fince  it  is  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,'  faid  the  ferenader,  l  I  for- 
give  him  for  ipoiling   my   concert, 
'  which  I  fliould  not  e:\lily  do  to  ano- 
'  thcr.' — '  '1'hat  is  not  enough,'  an- 
f  we  red  Don  Quixote;  '  you  mult  own 
'   that  ;:cbia   is   a  me: 

'  complilhed  beauty  th;m  your  lac! 

•'I  am 
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*  I  atft  content,'  replied  the  ferenading 

gentleman;    '  but  then  you  muft  grant 

that,    next   to    your    miftrefs,  mine 

outdoes  all  the  ladies  in  the  world: 

that  will  fatisfy  us  both.'—4  What 

you  require  of  me  is  very  extraordi- 

nary,' faid   Don  Quixote;  «  but  no 

matter,  I   may  grant   that  without 

any  offence  to  my  princefs:  befides, 

fince  you  durft  fight  me  without  ar- 

mour, I  take  you  for  one  of  the  moft 

valiant  knights  in  the  univerfe;  and 

confeqiuntly  your  miftrefs  muft   be 

furprizingly  beautiful.     And  there- 

fore, in  honour  to  your  extraordinary 

valour,  I  admit  that  your  lady  is  the 

moft  beautiful  perfon  in  the  world, 

next  to  Queen  Zenobia,  who  is  be- 

yond  all  comparifon  or  parallel.'  — 

And  I,  in  return,  confefs,1  anfwered 

the  ferenader,  *  that  my  miftrefs  is  not 

fo  beautiful  as  Queen  Zenobia,  to 

whom  I  wi(h  all  happincis,  though 

I  have  r.ot  the  honour  to  know  her/ 

After  this  reciprocal  acknowledgment, 

the  fwords  were  put  up,  and  feveral 

compliments  pafTed  betwixt  them;  the 

ferenading  knight  then  went  home;  and 

Con  Quixote  and  the  Granadine,  re- 

turning to  the  coach,  did  the  fame. 

CHAP.     VII. 

OF  QUEEN  ZENOBIA'S  DEPARTURE, 
AND  DON  FERDINAND  DE  PERAL- 
TA'S  ARRIVAL  AT  MADRID. 


E  bright  Aurora  was  now 
JL  emerging  from  her  watery  bed, 
and  her  radiance  had  already  diipelled 
the  darknefs  of  the  night,  when  the 
beautiful  Queen  of  the  Amazons  arofe; 
impatient  to  return  into  her  own  coun- 
try to  fry  tripe.  Whilft  the  wasdref- 
fing,  Don  Alvaro  came  himfclf  in  his 
night-gown  to  acquaint  her  that  it  was 
time  to  depart.  i>he  went  down  into 
the  court;  where,  finding  her  mule 
ready,  (he  mounted,  and  let  out  for 
Alcala,  before  Don  Quixote  and  his 
fquire  were  awake.  —  O  unfortunate 
Knight  of  the  Cupids!  where  are  your 
thoughts  at  this  moment  ?  Whiltt  you 
indolently  refign  yourfelf  to  (lumber, 
inconftant  and  cruel  fortune  robs  you 
of  the  dear  object  of  your  dcfires! 
What  affliction  awaits  your  arouzing  | 
What  defperation  will  be  your  defti- 
ny  !  Lefs  did  the  inconfolable  Mene- 


.laus  bewail  the  heart-breaking  depar- 
ture of  his  Helen,  than  you  will  that  of 
your  tranfmographied  princefs  !  Don. 
Alvaro,  havingdifpatched  theAmazon, 
retired  to  bed  again;  and,  after  rcfting 
fonie  hours,  fent  to  acquaint  Don  Car- 
los, the  count,  and  Don  Pedro,  that 
he  waited  to  regale  them  with  a  new 
fcene  of  pleafantry.  They  did  not 
long  delay  their  appearance.  When, 
they  arrived—'  Gentlemen,'  faid  he, 
'  you  muft  underhand  that  Barbara  is 
e  departed;  I  fent  her  off  privately  this 

*  morning.      We  ftiall   now  fee  our 
'  knight-errant  in  a  rare  agitation;  I 
«  am  confident  he  muft  be  vaftly  di- 
«  verting/     He  had  fcarce  fpoken  thefe 
words  before  he  efpicd  Sancho  coming 
from  his  mailer's  chamber.     '  Good- 

*  morrow,  Mr.    Governor,*    faid   he, 
'  what  news  have  you  for  us?    How 

*  fares  Don  Quixote  to-day?' — 'He  is 
'  very  well, 'anfwered  the  fquire;  <  and, 
'  by  the  fame  token,  defi^ns  this  day, 
'  after  dinner,  to  defend  Madam  Ze- 
'  nobia's  beauty  before  the  court.     He 
'  fays  that  there  (hall  be  a  high  pillar 
'  raifed  in  the  Great  Square,  to  which 
'  the  queen's  picture  (hall  hang;  and 
'  then  there  (hall  be  a  challenge  pofted 
'  up,  and  then  this  thing,  and  then  the 

f  other  thing but  hold,  gentlemen, 

'  here  he  comes:  he  will  tell  you  the  reft 
'  himfelf;  for  I  am  going  to  the  kitchen 
'  to  find  out  the  little  limpingcook,  my 
'  very  good  friend,   who  waits  to  give 
c  me  my  breakfaft.'     The  gentlemen 
faluted  Don  Qiuxote;    and,  when  he 
had   returned   their    falute,  he    faid— 

*  Gentlemen,  I  came  to  afk  Don  Al- 
'  varo's  advice;  but,  fince  I  find  you 
'  here,  I  will  confult  with  you  all.     I 
t  know  not  whither  I  ought  to  begin 
4  the  maintainance  of  Queen  Zenobia's 
f  beauty  this  very  day,  or  whether  I 
'  had  better  ftay  till  I  have  overcome 
'  the  King  of  Cyprus.     Pray,  give  me 
1  your  opinion  upon  this?'     The  gen- 
tlemen coniulted  together;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  cuftom  of  moft  confulta- 
tions,  were  all  of  one  mindj  to  wit, 
that  Bramarbas  ought  to  be  fubdued 
priprto  any  other coniideratlon.  Whilft 
they  were  giving  the  reafons  for  their 
opinion,  one  of  the  Granadine's  pages 
came  and  told  Don  Pedro,  that  a  young 
gentleman,  whofe  name  was  Don  Cae- 
far,  enquired  for  him.     «  Gentlemen,' 
faid  Doa  Pedro,  «  I  beg  leave  to  bring 

Z  'you 
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you  acquainted  with  this  young  man, 
who  is  my  pupil  in  military  matters: 
the  king  has  given  him  a  poft  under 
me  at  the  head  of  his  army  againft 
the  Moors;  and  at  two  and   twenty 
years  of  age  he  is  a  general  officer, 
and  has  gained  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  commander. —Don  Alvaro, 
will  you  give  me  leave  to  introduce 
him?'    Tarfe  declared  he  fhould  be 
proud  of  his  acquaintance;  and  Don 
Cacfar  was  accordingly  fhewn  into  the 
apartment.     Having  embraced   all  the 
gentlemen,  he  at  laft  went  up  to  the 
kniglUj  and,  opening  his  armsto  receive 
him — '  Don  Quixote,'    quoth  he>  «  I 
9  am  heartily  glad  to  fee  you1/ — 'How 
'  now.  Dor,   Cxfo»Y  cried   Don   Pe- 
tfi'd;    *  are    you  acquainted   with    the 
knightofLaMancha?,' — 'Acquaint- 
ed with  him  !'  replied  Don  Caefar; 
I  owe  him  the  greateft  obligation  in 
the  world.     It  is  not  above  two  days 
fmce  he  faved  my  life;  and  to    him 
alfo  I  am  indebted  for  the  difcovery 
of  my  origin,  which,  other  wife,  per- 
haps, I  might  have  remained  in  igno- 
rance of  for  ever.'     Don   Quixote, 
obferving  Don  Pedro  furprized  atthefe 
wprds,  faid  to  him — *  Yes,  Don    Pe- 
dro, it  was  I  who  had  the  good  fcr- 
tuneto prevent  the  fatal  ftroke  which  a 
murderer  aimed  at  this  young  gen- 
tleman, whom  you  are  no  longer  to 
call  Don  Caefar,  but  Don  Ferdinand 
de  Peralta,  as  being  brother  to  the 
beautiful  Engracia,  and  fon  to  the  un- 
fortunate  Don  Ferdinand,   who  pe- 
riftied  in  the  mighty  fleet  which  King 
Philip  fitted  out  againft  England.' — 
O  Heavens  !'  cried  Don  Pedro,  *  what 
is  this  you  tell  us,  Don  Quixote?' 
Js  it  poflible,  that  this  young  peafant, 
to  whom  I  have  been  a  father,  is  of 
the  illulirious   family  of  the  Perul- 
tas  ?  and  that  we  sa-n  no  longer  ac- 
cufc  Heaven  of   having  denied  noble 
birth   to   one  whole  valour  and  con- 
duit fo  well  merited  it  ? — Bur,  pray,' 
dded  he,  turning  to  Don  Cjeiar,   '  tell 
us  how  you  came   to  difcover  your 
origin?  My  friend/kip  requires  this 
relation  of  you;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
fatisfa£tion  to  all  the  gentlemen  pre- 
i'ent/     Hereupon  Don  Ferdinand  re- 
lated the  adventure  of  the  robbers;  the' 
T'.es  made    by  him  whom  Don 
.   had  wounded;  ti.e  hiftory  of 


Engracia;  and,  finally,  all  that  parted 
at  Torrefva.     The  company  liftened  to 
him  with  great  attention;  and-    when 
he  had  ended,  began  to  aik  fome  other 
queftions.     Some  defired  to  learn  who/ 
it  was  that  wounded  Don  Chriltopher; 
and  Don  Quixote,  as  the  avenger  of 
forfaken  damfels,  demanded  tidings  of 
Engracia.    '  Inform  me,  I  befeech  you, 
Don  Ferdinand,'  quoth  he,  «  has  Don 
Chriftophef  done  jultice  to  your  filter/ 
I  would  fain   know,   likewife,   whe- 
ther you  have  put  a  flop  to  the  indif- 
foluble  engagement  which  that  cava- 
lier was  about  to  contraft  with  Donna 
Anna   de  Montoya.      I  remember, 
when  your  uncle  Don  Diego  de  Pe- 
ralta mentioned  that  marriage  to  you^. 
you  appeared  greatly  agitated  ^   and, 
if  I  miitake  not,    love  had  as  great 
a  lhare  in  your  difor^cr  as  hor.our.' 
—'You  are  not  E?]#~ken,  Sir  Knight,* 
epiicd  I}~"  ferdinaiul;  '  I  have  been 
long  in  love  with  that  lady.' — *  ^TTt 
God  !'  cried  Don  Pedro,  *  what  do 
I  hear?    How  can  I  learn  fo  many 
Airprizing  accidents    in  one  day?— 
Could  you  be  in  love,  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, with  the  daughter  of  Don  Ber- 
rrand    de    Montoya,    my    intimate 
friend,  and  conceal  yonrpafllon  from 
me  ?" — '  Do  not  take  it  ill  of  me,1 
nfwered  Don  Ferdinand;  « the  thought 
that  I  was  fon  to  Mary  Ximenez  quite 
overwhelmed   me;    I  judged  that  I 
could   never   fufficiently    conceal   fo 
prefumptuous  a  paflion,  and  that  you 
would  be  the  firltto  condemn  me.'— 
No,  no,1  replied  Don  Pedro;  '  I  fhould 
not  have  condemned  you.     Though 
you  were  the  fon  of  a  peafant,  con- 
ndering  the  extraordinary  valour  you 
difplayed  in  Flanders,  DonBertrand 
might  well  have  given  you  his  daugh- 
ter without  any  degradation.    There 
is  nothing,  I  mutt  fay,  above  your 
merits.'     This  extraordinary    com- 
mendation from  a  per  fon  of  Don  Pe- 
dro's character,  highly  prejudiced  the 
count,  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Granadine, 
in  favour  of  the  youthful  Ferdinand. 
They  befought  him  to  recount  the  hif- 
tory  of  his    life;,    and   Don  Qiuxote, 
touched  with  the  fame  curiofity,fecondecf 
their  requeft.     Don  Ferdinand  yielded 
to  their  entreaty;  and,   feeing  them  all 
feated,  and  ready  to  liften  to  him,  lie 
began  his  relation  in  thefe  terms. 

C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

THE     STORY    OF    DON     FERDINAND 
DE  PERALTA. 

*  JT"*HE  ruffian,  who  murdered  my 

JL    '*  nurfe,  having,   as  I  told  you, 

*  left  me  at  TcrrefVa,  under  the  care 
'  of  Mary  Ximenez;  that  good   wo- 

*  man,  as  fhe  continued  to  fuckle  me, 
<  conceivedfor  me,  infenfibly,  a  real  af- 
'  feclion.     Far   from  deii ring  any  re- 
'  ward  for  nurfing  me,   her  chief  fear 
•*  was  left  I  fhould  be  taken  out  of  her 
'  hands  by  my  parents.     She  therefore 

*  gave  out  that  I  was  her  own  fon,  and 

*  bred  me  up  in  the  fame  belief;  fo  that, 
'  except  Come  few  particular   perfons 

*  who  knew  her  family,  and  whom  fhe 
f  had  eafnettly  entreated  to  keep  the 
'  fecret,  all  the  village  was  under  the 
'  fame  error.     As  fhe  was  ignorant  of 

my  real  name,  fhe  gave  me  that  of  a 
fon  (he  had  loft:  this,  perhaps,  (he 
didtodeceiveherfelf;  that,  ifpoflible, 
fhe  might  bring  herfelf  to  credit  the 
imposition  fhe  pra&ifed  upon  others. 
But  whatever  .fhe  could  do  to  <iebafe 
my  (pint  to  her  own  condition,  and 
to  breed  me  up  a  peafant,  nature  was 
above  all  her  endeavours;  and  my 
generous  inclinations  difcovered  the 
nobility  of  my  birth.  I  was  better 
pi e'-. fed  to  fee  a  fword  than  a  fhep- 
herd's  hook.  In  fhort,  I  hated  all 
country  employments;  and  by  the 
time  I  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  feeling  myfelf  utterly  impa- 
tient  of  fuch  a  defpicabie  way  of  life, 
I  refolved  ,to  run  away  from  Mary 
Ximenez,  and  to  wipe  off  the  meannefs 
of  my  birth  by  my  courage  in  the 
army.  Accordingly,  I  left  the  vi.l- 
lage  private'v  one  night,  and  went 
away  to*Alcala;  where,  the  -better 
to  elude  the  f-jarch  of  Mary  Ximenez, 
I  changed  the  name  c  'Antony,  which 
I  then  bore,  for  that  of  Csefar.  I 
made  choice  of  this  name,  b^caufe 
I  had  often  heard  the  villagers,  when 
talking  of  any  brave  man,  fay  that 
he  was  another  Cxfar.  At  AicaJa 
I  was  informed  that  a  gentleman 
(being  this  fame  Don  Pedro  de  JLu- 
na)  was  railing  a  regiment,  and  was 
lately  come  tothetown  to  ma-ke levies 
there.  I  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity; 
I  offered  myfelf  to  him;  and,  in  the 
btll  manner  my  years  and  education 


would  permit,  fignified  the  earneft 
defire  I  had  to  enter,  into  the  fervicej 
which  I  did  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he 
could  not  help  noticing  it.  He  liked 
my  Jooks  and  refolution,  and  took  a 
great  fancy  to  me;  but  being  yet  too 
young  to  frrvc,  he  would  not  carry 
me  with  him"  into  Flanders,  whither 
his  regiment  was  commanded.  Hje 
left  me  with  his  brother  at  Alcala 
to  accompany  his  nephew  Don  Chrif- 
topher',  who  was  then  about  my  age; 
and  ordered  me  to  be  brought  up  with 
him.  My  country  garb  was  now 
taken  away  from  me;  and  I  was 
taught  every  thing  that  young  gen- 
tlemen  learn,  as  if  I  had  been  his 
equal.  Our  matters  were  aftonifhed 
to  fee  me  advance  fo  fatt  in  my  exer- 
cifes.  But  I  fhewedthegreateft  abi- 
lity  in  riding,  and  fencing;  and  know- 
ing;  how  necefiary  it  was  for  a  fol- 
dier  to  underftand  fortification,  I 
applied  myfeif  earneftly  to  that  ftudy. 
I  foon  became  a  new  man,  and  forgot 
all  my  country  behaviour;  fuch  is 
the  force  of  education  in  youth. 
Every  body  loved  me*  for  I  laboured 
to  bihave  with  courtefy  and  polite- 
nefs  to  every  body,  that  I  might  make 
fome  amends  for  the  meannefs  of  my 
birth.  Above  all,  I  paid  great  re- 
fpecl  to  Don  Chriftopher,as  nephew  to 
the  perfon  to  whom  I  owed  all  my  pre- 
femprofpefts.  And,  I  muft  fay  this  in 
praife  of  him,  that,  young  as  he  was, 
inftead  of  taking-  upon  him,  or  im- 
proving  the  obligations  I  owed  him 
to  his  own  advantage,  he  loved  mefo 
entirely,  that  all  things  were  in  com - 
mor,  between  us.  He  was  never  fa- 
tisfied  unlefs  we  were  together;  he 
made  me  mare  in  all  his  pleafures, 
ap.d  divided  with  me  all  the  little  mo- 
ney  he  had  to  djfpoie  of  at  that  age. 
I  muft  in  juftice  add  alfo,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  emulation  wefeltin 
our  youthful  exeicifes,  he  never 
fhewe.i  the  leaft  fymptom  of  envy  or 
difpleafure,  if  the  iuperiority,  as 
fometimes  was  the  cafe,  chanced  to  be 
on  my  fine. 

*  Eager  as  I  was  to  be  gone  to  Flan- 
derstoDon  Pedro,  I  was  forced  to 
fpend  three  y*ars  to  perfect  myfelf 
in  my  exercifes.  Then  I  was'  de- 
tained  no  longer,  btit  fitted  out  far 
the  army.  Don  Chriltopher  would 
fain  have  gone  with  me,  and  « iked 
leave  of  his  father  Don  Louis  de  Lu- 
Z  z  «  naj 
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na ;  hut  the  good  old  man,  who  de- 
figned  to  difpofe  of  him  otherwise, 
would  not  grant  jr.     Don  Chrifto- 
pher and  I  were  forced  to  part:  we 
both  we^t;  but  he  rnoreefpecially,  as 
the  pbftruction   his   thirft   of   glory 
met  with  from  his   father,  mortified 
him  forely.     I  went  awiy  to  Cadiz, 
where  I  embarked  with  ibme  gentle, 
men  of  And:ilufia,   who  were  going 
to  ferve  under  the  Archduke  Albert, 
called  the  Cardinal  Infante;  who  was 
nt  that  time  governor  of  the  Catho- 
lick  Low  Countries  for  the  King  of 
Spain.     At  Dunkirk  1  was  informed 
tUat  Don  Pedro  was  then  with  his 
regiment   in   garrifon   at   Antwerp, 
whither  I  went  with  all  poflible  ex* 
pedition.     He  was  glad  to  fee  me; 
and  courteoufly  told  me  that,  as  fa- 
vourable an  opinion  as  he  conceived 
of  me  at  fit  ft  fight,  he  now  hoped  ftill 
better  from  the  progrefs  I  had  made 
in  my  exefcifes.     I  would  have  an- 
fwered  him,   and  made  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  favours  received; 
but  he  interrupted  me;  and,  changing 
the  difcourfe,  faid,  fmiling-r— "  I  am 
'  fenfible,  Cgefar,  you  are  not  come  hi- 
*  ther  to  be  idle;  but  be  not  too  hafty; 
we  fhall  loon  fee  what  you  can  do  for 
the  honour  of  the  regiment,  and  the 
king's  fervice."     He  was  as  good  as 
•his  word;  for  Archduke  Albert  hav- 
ing laid  fiege  to  Hulft,  our  regiment 
was  fent   thither.     As    foon   as   we 
came,  the  befieged  made  a  fally,  fup- 
ported  by  fume  horfe.     They  beat  olF 
our  workmen,  .and  p  re  fled  hard  upon 
our  foot,  but  we  repulfed  and  pur- 
fued  them  at  their  heels  to  the  very 
covert-way.     This  I  can  lay,  th;;t  I 
was  none  of  the  laft  who  came  up  with 
their),   nor  the  firft  that  retired-,   aiv.l, 
as  a-  full  elfty,    J   took  a  lhmi..H, 
killing   the   trooper  that    c.nriol   ir. 
All'  the  officers  of  the  rejn.-ntm  com- 
mended rne.    This  beginning  p! 
me;  and   not  being  able    io  e'ndure 
idlenels,  when  the  regiment  was  not 
upon  duty,  I  would  flip  away,  and 
go  every  night  to  fee  what  was  doing 
in  the  trenches;  where,  if  any  ihin^ 
was  carrying  on,  I  contributed   my 
affiftancr,     I  had  uncommon  fi 
and  going  out  upon  parties,  feidom 
returned  without  fome  advantage,  or 
Ibme  good    intelligence.     'I  he   luc- 
CL(S    of  my  little   expeditions    foon 
:jjade  a  noik  in  the  ari?y  ,  and  I  was 


looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  refa- 
lute  parti/ans;  but  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  enfuing  year,  our  regiment 
being  then  in  garrifon  at  Bruges,  I 
performed  an  action  that  gamt-d  me 
grpat  reputation,  and  procured  me  a 
commiflfion.     Don  Melchior  de  San- 
doval,  a  Spanifh  officer,  having  been 
wronged  by  thofe  who  governed  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  archduke,  took  it  fo  to 
heart,  that  he  deferted  to  the  Dutch  j 
who,  being  acquainted  with  his  ex- 
perience in  military  affairs,  gave  him 
the  government  of  the  town  of  Dim, 
whence  he  harralfed   the   Spaniards, 
making  excurfions  up  to  the  gates  of 
Antwerp,  Bruges,  and  Ghent.  Being 
abroad  one  day  upon  a  party,  I  learneil 
that   Don  Melchior   was   going    to 
marry  his  daughter  to  a  confuU 
Dutch  officer,  and   that  the  wedding 
was  to  be  icept  in  a  houfe  the  governor 
had  under  the  cannon  of  the  place,  a 
little  without  the  glacis.     1  under- 
took to  go  thither,  and   bring  away 
Don  Melchior  and  his  family.  I  will 
new  tell  you  how  I  contrived  it,  and 
wha«  fuccefs  I  had.     I  dilguifedmy- 
felf  like  a  peafant,  to  view  the  ave- 
nues to  the  houfe;  and,  when  I  had 
gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them, 
I  gathered  twenty  horfe  of  our  regi- 
ment.    We  fet  out  as  foon  as  night 
came  on,  Jo  that  the  enemy    might 
have  no  intelligenceof  our  march,  and 
we  might  get  thither  when  they  were 
all  dead  afleep.     I  knew  the  way  per- 
fectly well,  and  the  darknefs  did  not 
hinder  our  reaching  the  houfe  at  the 
intended  hour.     There  is  a  great  ca- 
nal between  Bruges  and  D;im,  which 
being   ordinarily   conhdered  by   the 
enemy  as  a  luflfkient  fecurity  againlt 
our  incurfions,  w;»s,  on  this  account, 
I  fuppofe,  lels  attended  to  in  the  pre- 
lent  iiiil'ince,  ihan  it  would  hm 
otherwife.       This  canal  bcinpj  frozen 
over,  \ve  palll'd    it  without  any  diffi- 
culty. The  day  before,  I  h.id  nbferved 
a  little  wrod  which  reached  from  the 
canal  to  Don  McUhioi^  houfe,  and 
( ,ini"  up  to  a  (oin.'r  of  the  gardrn, 
being  a   part    little   frequented,  ami 
overgrown  with  briars  and  brambles 
on  bosh  liilts  «f  t'.ie  wall.    Wereath- 
t-d  'his  place  ab<  nt  two  in  the  morn- 
ing; and    leaving  our  horics   in  the 
wood,  with  fivj   or  fix  men  to  look 
after  them,  we  threw  down  the  wall 
«  with 
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*  with  tools  we  had  brought  for  that 
«  purpofe,  and  made  a  large  breach. 

<  The  diftance  of  the  place  from  the 

*  houfe,  and  the  noife  and  confufion  of 
«  the  wedding,   prevented   our  b-ing 
«  heard.     We  entered  the  garden  with 
«  our  fwords,  and  each  of  us  a  brace  of 
«  piftols,  and  went  on  in  the  dark,  till 

<  by  the  light  of  his  match  we  efpied  a 
«  centinel  poftedatthe  door  that  parted 
«  the  garden  from  the  court,     I  crept 
«  along  the  palifade;  and,  before  the 
'  centinel  could  fire  at  me,  J  laid  him 
'  flat  with  a  brave  of  bullets.    The 
«  noife  of  the  (hot  would  have  alarmed 
'  a  corps  de  garde  pofted  in  the  court 
«  for  the  fecurity  of  the  houfe,  but  they 

*  were  compleatly  intoxicated;  fo  that 
«  we  foon  put  them  to  the  fword-.     My 
«  principal  defign  being  to  carry  off  the 
'  governor,  his  daughter,  and  his  fon- 

<  in-law,   we   made   all  the  hafte  we 
«  could  into  the  houfe.     At  the  llair- 
'  foot  I  met  one  of  Don  Melchior's  fer- 
«  vants,  who  was  juft  come  down  upon 
«  hearing  the  noile.     I  clapped  a  piftol 

*  to  his  head,  and  made  him  conduct 
'  me  to  his  matter's  apartment;  and, 
c  whiift  he  led  me  thither,   a  party  of 
'  our  men  pufhed  on  to  the  nuptial- 
'  chamber.    Unfortunately,  Don  Mel- 

*  chior,  having  received  notice  of  our 
1  approach  from  a  ferjeant  of  the  guard, 

*  who  happened  to  be  lefs  drunk  than 
«  his  fellows,  made  his  efcape  down 
«  the  back-  flairs.     Jlis  efcape  made  me 
<  conclu.de  that  we  had  no  time  to  lole, 
'  and  that  he  would  immediately  fend 
«  out  parties  after  us;  I  therefore  made 

*  hafte  to  the  rell  of  our  men,  whom  I 

*  found  in  the'  wedding- chamber,  the 
'  door  being  forced  open.     The  new- 
'  married    couple   were  juft   going  to 

*  bed,  and  you  may  eaiily  imagine  how 
'  they  were  furprized,  when  they  fa\v 

*  our  men  ruih  in  upon  them.     They 
'  hail  lea  ice  time  allowed  to  put  on  their 
«  morning  gowns ;    but    were    forced 
'  away  almolt   naked.      I    could    not 

*  help  pitying  them;  but  in  war  com- 

*  palfion  is  uielefs.     We  returned  to 
'  our  horfes  in  the  wood,    repafied  the 
«  canal  whh  the  Jameeafe  we  came  over, 
4   and  got   home  without  any  molefta- 

*  tion.     When  we  came  to  Bruges,   I 
'  prefented  my  prifoners  to  Don  Pedro 

*  de  Luna,  who  entertained  them  very 
«  com  teoufly,  and  carried  them  to  the 

*  governor;  from  whom    he  obtained 

*  ior  them  the  liberty  of  the  town  upon 


'  parole.     Some  days  after  this  expe- 
'  dition,  Don  Melchior  fent  a  trumpet 

*  to  Bruges  to  enquire  after  his  daugh- 
'  ter  and  fon-in-law,  and  wrote  to  them 

*  to  treat  about  their  ranfom;  but  that 
'  affair  remained  long  unfinished,  thera 
'  being  no  cartel  as  yet  fettled  betwixt 

*  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards;  and 

*  ranfoms  at  that  time  were  as  arbU 
'  trary  as  they  are  now  at  Tripoli  or 
'  Algiers:  however,  it  was  drawing  to 

*  a  conclufion,  and  the  fum  was  almoft 

*  agreed  on,  when  the  archduke  came 
'  to  Bruges. 

*  He  came  from  vifiting  all  the  fea- 
'  coafts,  upon  advice  he  had  received 

*  that  England  was  preparing  to  fuc- 
'  courtherebtls:  he  was  highly  pleafed 

*  with  my  little  expedition,  gave  me 
'  more  commendation  than  1  deferved, 
«  and  very  courteously  a  (Hired  me  that 
'  he  would  take  care  to  advance  me 

*  accordingly  as  I  fhould  merit  it;  and, 
'  for  the  prefent,  till  he  could  better 

*  reward  my  laft  enterprize,  he  added 
'  the  title  of  Don  to  the  name  of  Caelar, 

*  which  I  then  bore.     I  was  extremely 

*  pleafed  with  that  honour;  itenflamed 

*  my  courage;  and,  refolving  in  fome 

*  meafure  to  deferve  the  good  opinion 
'  he  had  conceived  of  me,  I  continued 

*  my  excurfions.     Scarce  a  day  paffed 

*  without    my   performing   fomething 

*  beneficial  or  honourable  for  our  na- 

*  tion  :  fometimes  I  brought  home  pri- 
'  foners,  and  fometimes  Aims  of  mo- 
'  ney,  with  hoftages  for  the  payment  of 
«  contributions  that  I  had  exacted  ;  in 

*  fhort,   I  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
1  diftuibir.g  the  enemy.     They  often 
'  fent  out  great  parties  to  catch  mej 
«  but  dill  I  either  defeated  or  avoided 

*  them.     Jt  is  true,  1  paid  the  country 

*  peoplefo  liberally  when  they  brought 

*  me  intelligence,  that  I   had  always 

*  notice  of  their  march.      The  arch- 

*  duke,  extremely  pleafed  with  my  un- 
'  dertakings,  did  not  fail  to  gratify  me 

*  with   confiderable   j'uins  out  of  the 
'  contributions  I  raifed;  and  he  loaded 
'  me  in  publick  with  praifes,  which  I 
'  valued  above  money.  However,  hav- 

*  ing  hitherto  been  but  a  volunteer-ad- 

*  venturer,  J  thought  Jt  long  till  I  had 
1  a  commitfion  $    but    the   archduke's 

*  generofity  fcon  fatisfied    my  willies: 
'  he  granted  me  a  commiilion  to  raile  a 

*  troop  of  light- horie,    which   he  in- 
'  corporated  into  Don  Pedro  tie  Luna's 
'  regimentj  and,  what  was  ftill  more 

*  peculiar, 
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'  peculiar,  he  gave  me  leave  to  under- 
«  take  whatsoever  enterprizes  I  fliould 
'  think  fit  for  the<publick  fervice,  ex- 
,*  cepting  only  wlicn  the  regiment  was 
'  tipon  duty.  This  great  tiuft  repofed 
'  in  me,  contrary  to  the  known  rules, 
'  fo  encouraged  n  ••.  >  thought  of 

*  nothing  but  forming  greater  deligns. 

*  Being  informed  one  day,  by  certain 

*  peafants,  that  the  garrifon  of  Sas  van 

*  Ghent  kept  not  ftri&  guards,  and  feem- 

*  ed  to  negle$  thofe  precautions  that  are 
'  uftial  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  gates 

*  of  the  town  were  open  all  the  day,  I 

*  began  to  conceive  that,  with  pjood  con- 

*  duc^  and  fecrefy,  it  might  not  beim- 
'  practicable  to  furprizetrnt  place.  lac- 
'  quainted  Don  Pedro  with  rny  inten- 
'  tion,  who  at  -firft  looked  upon  it  as  a 

*  chimera;  but,  when  I  had  given  him 
'  a  true  account  of  the  place  and  coi  s- 

*  try  about  it,  and  told  him  we  mi  /nt 
'  make  our  advantage  of  a  hollow  way, 
'  which,  on  one  fide  of  the  place,  goes 

*  up  to  the  foot  of  thr  glacis  of  the 
'  covert-way,  and  would  facilitate  our 

*  approach,    he  no  longer   queftionecj 
«  the  feafiblenefs  of  the  attempt.     He 

*  fpoke  to  the  archduke,  y/ho  approved 
'  of  it,  and  left  the  whole  management 
'  to  him.     Don  Pedro  would  not  take 
'  with  him    on    this  expedition  more 
«  than  two  thoufand  horfe  and  a  thou- 
«  land   foot;    fearing  left  too  great  a 

*  number  fhould  retard  the  march,  and 

*  endanger  a  difcovery.     Having  made 
'  choice  of  fuch  troops  as  we  beft  liked, 
'  we  marched  all   night,    and  came  to 

*  the  hollow  way  fome  time  before  day. 
'  One  of  our  men  drew  near  the  town, 

*  difguifed  like  a  peafant,  with  orders 

*  to  make  a  (ignal  when  the  $rate  was 
'  opened;  and  I   was  ordered  to  be  in 

*  read  i  pel's  with    fixty    troopers,     and 

*  each  a  foot  foldier  behind  him,  to  i\-t 

*  out  upon  the  fign.l.     What   fliali  I 

*  f:v,  gent'crr.en  !  The  enemy  had  not 
<  tlielealt  fufpi-ion  of  ourdelign: 

*  accordingly  I  n 

'  a  gate  without  the  lea  It  difficulty:   the 
•  to  make  fom°  refiit- 

*  anco;  but  Don  Pedro  v/s.3  fo  r ' 

*  my  heels,  that,  after  a  very  conlide- 
'   rahle    fi^ht,    they     begg-jd    quaiter. 
•*  Thus  a  iirong  and  regular  pl.irf  colt 
-*    us  fcnrce  any  thing:  we  loft  1, 

«  icl<lifis,  r.ne  officer  of  a  Neapolitan 

::ent,  and  tne  lif utcn.inl-colonel 

«   of  our  own.     The  archduke  looked 

«   upon  the  taking1  of  Sas  van  Ghrnt  :is 

*  a  vt  ry  conlidtiabl.'  advantage  gained, 


'  hecaufo  it  fhut  up  the  enemy  in  their 

*  fens  :  he  gave  thanks  to  Don  Pedro, 

*  who  generoufly  made  over  to  me  all 
'  the  honour  cf  the  action;   f.vmr,  that 
'  I  hid  a  greater  (hare  than  himfelf  both 
'  in  the  contrivance  and  the  execution. 
'  Thec.irdiral,  not  fitisfieJ  with  m?re 
«  commendation,  beftowed  on   me  the 
«  port  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  ourregi- 

*  ment. 

*  However  princes  may  aim  at  privacy 

*  and  concealment,   their  actions  can 
'  never  remain   long  hidden  from   the 

*  innumerable  Argus' eyes  that  fwarm 
'  in  courts.    It  v.-as  foon  perceived  that 
'  the  archduke  admired  the  beauty  of 
c  Don  Melchior's  daughter.     Senfible 
'  that  ypung  minds  are/ond  of  gran- 

*  deur,  he  took  care  to  exert   ill  his 
'  magnificence  in  fplendid  entertain- 
'  ments  to  the  ladies;  yet  fo  as  to  make 
'  it  fufEciently  evident  that  the  beauti- 
e  ful   Spaniard  was  the  object  of  hit 
'  thoughts:  but,  though  he  fpa-?d  no- 
'  thing  to  pi  cafe  her,  it  was  v  fible  /he 

<  did   not  receive   his   aildrefTes  as  he 
«  would  have  hop?d.     The  Dutch  -;f- 
'  ficer  was  none  of  the  latt  who  difco- 
'  vered  the  prince's  afFeclion;  and  was 
'   fo  much  diiiurbeii  at  ir,  thar,  a- 

*  as  ever  he  had  paid  his  rarfom,   he 

*  made  all  pofTible  hafte  out  of  Bruges, 

*  to.fave  his  honour  from  the  danger 
e  that  threatened  it.  The  archduke  was 
'  much  troubled  at  the  beautiful  Spa- 
'  niard'sdtpartuie;   but  his  grief  lafted 
'  not  long;  and  thefe  ideas  were  fooa 
'  difpelled  by  the  hopes  he  conceived 

*  of    marrying    the    Infanta    Ifabella 

*  Clara  Eugenia,    daughter    to   King 
'  Philip  the  Second,  then  living.    The 

*  conditions  of  that   match  were  very 

*  advantageous  to  the  archduke;  for  it 
'   was   reported  that  the  pnncefs   was 
'  to  receive    the    L.;\v   Councils    andl 
'  FrancHc  Cornte  in  dower  for  her  an.-I 
'   hu-  heirs.     Albert  had  an  env 

4   M-dnd,  who  con  lucked  that  nego-, 
'  ciation;    but,  finding  it  did  not 

<  i'o  cxp"  litioufiy  as  h -• 

'  well  kn   win^  that   Pnilip  wa- 
'   in   all  his   deliberations     he   th : 
'  fir  ro  lend  fome  p^rfon  of  know 
'   lity,  whom  he  could  conf.  ie  in,  to  be 
'  his    •  rice  of  Dotj 

*  Pedro  for  tins  bufmcl's;  and,  b. 
1  grven    him   his  inlti , 

'  him  to  be  gone  as'  foon  as  poflTible, 

*  and   wirhuiir   nny  rc-:inue,    lincc  the 
«   matter  required  fecr 

'  tion.     Ail  thut  Don  Fcdro  coul-i  ob- 

'  taia 
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tain  of  hrm,  was,  that  I  (hould  go 
with  him.  We  embarked  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  janded  atCorunna;  thence 
we  travelled  to  Segovia;  where  we 
parted,  Don  Pedro  wilhing  to  pafs 
through  Avila,  where  he  had  fome 
bufinel's  to  tranfaft  before  he  went  to 
court.  I  took  the  way  to  Alcala,  to 
carry  the  news  of  his  arrival  to  his 
brother  and  his  nephew. 
*  The  nearnefs  of  my  native  country 
brought  a  thoufand  thoughts  into 
my  head  concerning  my  unhappy  ex- 
traction. I  could  not  reconcile  my 
great  fpirit  with  the  meannefs  of  my 
birth  ;  and,  when  I  examined  my  af- 
fection to  Mary  Ximenez,  who  had 
bred  me  up  as  her  fan,  methought  it 
did  not  feel  like  that  which  nature 
and  blood  infpire:  in  ft'C'rt,  I  only 
felt  a  fenfe  of  gr*'//cude  tQwards  herj 
and,  beitf"*  fatisfied  with  my  refolu- 
iion  to  requite  her  with  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney,  I  was  neither  hafty  to  fee  her, 
nor  concerned  that  I  had  left  her  for 
fo  many  years,  without  fending  her 
the  fmalleft  account  of  myfelf.  Some- 
times I  fancied  fhe  was  not  my  mo- 
ther; and,  the  more  to  root  myfelf  in 
this  opinion,  I  looked  back  to  my 
very  infancy,  and  called  to  mind  all 
that  could  ftrengthen  me  in  it:  in 
fine,  I  endeavoured  to  conceal  from 
my  own  feif  an  original  fo  unworthy 
of  my  courage,  and  which  I  confi- 
dered  as  an  unfurmountable  obftacle 
to  love;  for  I  could  not  bring  myfelf 
to  think  of  any  but  a  woman  of  quali- 
ty; and  fuch  a  one  I  was  too  fcru- 
pulous  to  expofe  to  the  probability 
of  blufhing  at  having  liftened  to  me. 
I  foon  found,  however,  that  to  love, 
or  to  forbear,  is  not  in  our  own  op- 
tion. I  had  now  travelled  about  five 
or  fix  leagues,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun  began  to  be  troublefome,  when  I 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  wood,  wherethe 
full -leaved  trees  afforded  a  pleafant 
(hr.de:  I  alighted  to  walk  in  it,  leavirrg 
myhorfeand  my  valet  dechambre.  A 
long  path,  which  I  happened  to  ftray 
into,  exciting  my  curiofity  to  difcover 
it's  termination,  I  arrived  at  a  large 
iron-grate,  through  which  I  beheld  a 
magnificent  caftle,  fituate  in  a  moft 
beautiful  garden.  By  the  iron-grate 
I  efpied  a  door,  which  was  not  faften- 
ed.  I  went  into  the  garden;  and,  fol- 
lowing a  walk  of  orange-trees,  came 
to  a  little  wilderneis  fhut  up  by  an 


iron-gate.  The  noife  of  the  foun- 
tains I  heard  within,  as  I  drew  near, 
made  me  conclude  that  this  was  fbtne 
pleafant  enclofure,  which  ufed  to  bt 
locked  up  when  any  body  was  within, 
to  avoid  difturbance;  yet  this  door 
was  only  ftiut  to,  like  the  other.  I 
thruftitopen;  and,  though  it  was  an 
indifcreet  action,  curiofity  prevailed^ 
and  I  went  along  a  walk  fenced 
breaft-high  with  a  palifade,  with 
grafs  banks  on  the  fides  fet  witK 
yew  and  orange-trees;  and  along  both 
fides  of  the  pa!i£de,  at  certain  dif- 
tances,  there  were  ftatues  of  vvbi?^ 
marble  on  pedeftals  of  the  fame  co- 
lour; ar  ttse  end  of  this  walk  was 
d  large  fummer-houfe,  raifed  three 
fteps  from  the  ground,  and  opening; 
on  two  fides  with  arched  glafs-doors. 
I  had  gone  too  far  to  turn  back  with- 
out feeing  the  reft.  I  entered  into  a 
faloon,  which  I  found  fuperlatively 
magnificent.  The  thing  which  chiefly 
caught  my  attention  in  it  was  a  fta- 
tue  of  Venus -.  that  goddefs  was  re  - 
prefented  lying  on  a  bed  of  black 
marble;  an  unpoliftied  rock  of  the 
fame  marble  ferved  for  a  pillow  to 
reft  her  head,  and  fpouted  out  abun- 
dance of  little  ftreams,  which,  wafh- 
ing  her  bo<ly,  fell  into  an  oval  bafon, 
the  brim  whereof  was  of  a  curious 
marble  of  divers  colours.  I  thought 
I  could  never  be  weary  of  admiring 
that  figure;  but,  whilft  I  gazed  on 
it,  I  heard  a  voice,  which  drew  away 
my  attention.  I  made  to  the  place 
whence  it  feeined  to  come.  How  was 
I  aftonifhed,  when  I  difcovered,  in 
the  middle  of  a  green-houfe,  in  a 
fountain  of  running-water  banked 
with  turf,  a  young  creature  perfectly 
celeftial,  far  furpaffing  in  beauty  the 
Venus  I  had  fo  admired  in  the  fa- 
loon!  She  was  quite  alone;  and  her 
bathing-robe  was  fo  fine,  that  it  was 
eafy  to  judge  through  it  of  the  white  - 
nei's  of  her  fkin:  (he  was  fo  near  to 
me,  and  fo  conveniently  feated,  that 
I  could  eafily  dittinguim  all  the  fea- 
tures of  her  face.  The  nymph  Are- 
thufa  did  not  expofe  more  charms  to 
the  eyes  of  the  amorous  Alpheus  !  X 
can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  my 
fenfations  at  that  moment ;  my  daz- 
zled eyes,  and  my  vanquished  reafon, 
put  my  heart  pad  all  refiftance.  Love 
took  porTefiion,  without  giving  me 
*  time  to  difpute  his  admiflion.  What 

«  to 
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4  to  do  I  knew  not  j  for,  though  it  was 
4  madnefs  to  think  (he  would  hearken 
4  to  me,  yet  I  could  not  prevail  with 
4  myfelf  to  be  gone  from  her,  without 
4  acquainting  her  with  the  paflion  I 

*  had  conceived.     I  refolved  to  fpeak 
4  to  her;  but,  confidering  that  (he  was 
4  in  a  fituation  which  in  modefty  mult 
4  oblige  her  to  make  me  a  fevere  an- 
4  fwer,  I  meditated  returning  to  the 

*  faK  on,  where  I  might  wait  her  cotn- 
4  ing  out  of  the  bath.     It  was  my  mis- 
4  fortune  to  be  toe  long  confidering ; 

*  as  I  drew  back,  (he  caft  her  eyes  up- 
'  on  me,  anckftirieked  out:    however, 

I  returned  iiUo  the  falcon,  whilft  the 
got  haftily  out  of  the  Water,  that  her 
modefty  might  not  be  expofed  to  any 
fecond  (hock;  and,  looking  through 
the  glafles,  I  obferved  her  flip  on  a 
morning-gown  which  I  had  feen  ly- 
ing on  the  grafs,  and  make  away  to- 
wards the  caftle.  I  followed,  and 

*  foon  overtook  her:  but  what  confu- 
4  fion  was  I  hi  when  I  drew  near!  I 
4  accofted   her  with    fuch   trembling, 
4  that  it  lefiened  her  fear.     "  What  in - 
44  folence  is  this/*  faid  flic,  4<  thus  to 
44  furprizeoneof  my  fex  in  this  place?" 
4  She  uttered  thefe  words   in  fuch  a 
4  tone  as  quite  put  me  befide  myfelf. 
*4  Madaml"  anfwered  T,  in  great  dif- 
4  order,  *4 -chance  was  the  caufe  of  my 
4<  crime;  and  you  are  more  than  ftiffi- 
4<  ciently  revenged  on  my  prefumption, 
44  fince  you  have  infpired  me  with  a 
*4  paflion  which  cannot  but  prove  un- 
44  fortunate."  — "  What!"    faid   (lie, 
4  looking  on  me  with  anger  and  (corn, 
41  is  it  not  enough  that  you  intrude 
"  into  a  place  where  modefty  thinks 
"  itfelffafej   but,  to  add  to  that  of- 
4<  fence,  you  pretend  to  make  love  ? 
44  Be  gone  immediately,  and  do  not 
44  oblige  me  to  call  thole  who  will  pu- 
<4  nifli  your  prefurnption  !"  — 4<  Ma- 
44  dam,"  replied  I,  now  fomewhit  re- 

*  covered,  "  peihaps  thole  people  you 
"  threaten  me  with  may  give  little  fa- 
4C  tisfac"tion  to  your  relenunent;  for  I 
4<  can  fear  nothing  but  your  anger." — 
*'  Once  morel  lay  be  gone!"  ani 

«  flieaufterely;  "eafemeof  the  c! 
«'  of  blufliing  any  longerat  the  polhn  e 
44  you  have  leen  me  in,  and  at  what 
44  you  now  have  the  boldnefs  to  fay  to 
"  me!"  As  (he  uttered  thefe  words, 
4  (he  turned  away,  leaving  me  motion- 
4  Ids  as  n  Itatuc,  and  torn  with  a  thou- 
4  fand  diltiuctin^ 


*  I  went  out  of  that  fatal  place,  wlii- 
ther  fortune  feemed  to  have  led  me 
for  my  ruin.  I  returned  to  my  fer- 
vant,  and  we  both  mounted.  Then 
did  I  give  a  full  loofe  to  my  thoughts. 
And  mud  one  moment,"  faid  I, 
decide  the  fate  of  all  my  future  life  ? 
Shall  I,  who  have  not  been  moved 
with  the  mod  beautiful  ladies  in 
Flanders,  in  a  moment  become  the 
mod  amorous,  or  rather  the  maddeft, 
of  all  men  ?  And  for  whom  ?  For 
one,  whom  I  know  not  fo  much  as 
by  name,  and  who  will  never  allow 
me  to  fee  her  again !  What  a  weak- 
nefs  is  it  to  be  overcome  by  a  look  ! 
I  will  call  up  all  my  reafon.  Is  it 
fo  hard  to  crufh  a  paflion  in  it's  firft 
rife,  and  to  oppofe  love,  when  it 
only  promilcs  pain?"  Thefe  thoughts 
made  me  refolve*  to  forget  my  un- 
known  fair-one  ;  but  an  accident  I 
never  could  forefce  broke  all  my  re* 
folutions.  I  efpied  three  horfemen 
in  the  plain  riding  full  fpeed;  and  he 
that  was  belt  mounted  among  them 
carri  *<•'  away  a  woman  by  force,  who 
ftruggled  in  his  arms,  and  cried  out 
as  loud  as  (he  was  able  for  fuccour. 
Judge  my  feelings,  when,  by  the  co- 
lour  of  her  gown,  I  perceived  the 
lady  was  my  beautiful  unknown. 
Healing  thefe  cries,  which  rent  my 
heart  rather  than  my  ears,  I  ordered 
my  fervant,  who  was  a  man  of  cou- 
rage,  to  follow  me,  and  we  both  flew 
toherielief.  Our  hoi  fes  being  fwifter 
than  thofe  of  the  other  party,  we 
(hould  have  foon  come  up  with  them, 
but  that  the  raviftier,  gueffing  at  my 
defign,  detached  his  two  followers  to 
ftopus,  whillt  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
oft  his  prey  into  a  wood  which  ap- 
peared  at  a  diftance  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  plain.  I  would  willingly  have 
(banned  them,  that  I  might  the  fooner 
coine  up  with  their  mailer;  but  they 
crofled  me,  and  I  was  foiced  to  at- 
tuck  them.  I  rode  up  with  my  arm 
Itretched  out  to  him  that  made  to- 
waidsme;  we  eroded  our  piftol 
my  wrift  being  ftroogertban  his,  his 
mot  paifed  under  my  arm;  bu:  mine, 
being  better  levelled,  entered  his 
Icull,  and  he  dropped  inftantly.  My 
fcivant,  at  the  fame  tinu-,  dilpatcheci 
the  other  man  with  his  firelock;  fo 
that  there  being  nothing  now  to  (lop- 
us,  we  made  after  the  ravifhcr,  anil 
overtook  him  a  quarter  of  a  i 
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e  fhortof  the  wood  where  he  was  going 
'  to  hide  hiinfelf.  I  preflTed  fo  hard 
'  upon  him,  that  he  had  fcarce  time  to 
'  fet  down  the  lady,  and  ftand  upon  his 

*  guard.     I  ftiil  rufhed  onj  and,  mak- 

*  ing  fuch  a  ftrong  pafs  that  he  could 
'  not  put  it  by,  I  ran  my  fword  up  to 
'  the  hilt  into  his  body;  fo  that  he  fell 
'  dead  under  his  horfe"s  belly.     I  pre- 

*  fently  alightedj  and,  drawing  near  the 

*  lady  unknown,  caft  myfelf  at  her  feet, 

*  faying — "  I  am  a  happy  man,  Ma- 
"  dam,  if  the  fervice  I  have  now  done 
*'  you  can  atone  for  the  offence  I  lately 
"  committed."     She  made  me  no  an- 

*  fwer;  for  (he  was  Hill  difordered  with 

*  the  fright  of  being  carried  off,  and 
4  the  death  of   her   ravifher:    but  at 

*  length  coming  to  herlelf,  and  look- 
'  ing  upon  me  now  with  eyes  no  longer 
'  filled  with  the  indignation  I  had  lately 

*  beheld  in  them,  (he  faid  fhe  was  will- 
'  ing  to  pardon  my  indilcretion  in  con- 
'  fideration  of  what  I  had  done  for  herj 

*  but  that  nothing  lefe  than  fo  confi- 

*  derable  a  fervice  could  have  expiated 
f  my  crime.      "  Then  I  may  flatter 
"  myfelf,"   faid  I,   in  a  tranfport  of 

*  pafllon,  "  that  I  am  no  longer  the 
"  object  of  your  hatred  and  averfion. 
"  Then,   Madam,    that   I   may  quite 
"  blot  out   the  guilt   of  having  dif- 
*'  pleafed  you,  give  me  leave  to  exprefs 
44  the  refped  and  adoration  I  pay  you!" 
..— "  Let  me  beg  of  you,"  anfwered  fhe, 
**  to  talk  of  fomething  elfe;  you   lofe 
•"  the  merit  of  faving  my  honour,  by 
*'  giving  me  frefh  caufe  of  complaint." 
— "  Madam, "  replied  I,  '*  what  is  it 
"  that  is  fo  ofFenfive  in  my  words  ?  My 
"  love  is  fo  pure,  that  it  cannot  wrong 
"  your  virtue.*' — "  Let  me  entreat  you 
*'  to  give  over,"  faid  ft>e$    *'  xxxnfider 
4t  that  decency  will  not  allow  me  to  be 
"  here  alone  with  you:  befides,  lean- 
"  not  lock   upon    this   bloody    body 
**  without  horror.  Let  us  remove  from 
"  that  unhappy  man,  whofe  misfortune 
"  I  cannot  but  pity,  as  little  caufe  as 
"  I  have  to  be  forry  for  his  death.*' 
'  I  offered  to  conduct  her  back  to  the 
'  caftle;  but  fhe  would  not  confent  to 
'  it,  and  faid  it  was  enough  if  I  would 
'  bear  her  company  to  a  village,  which 
'  was    about    two  or   three    hundred 
'  paces  from  us,  and  whence  (he  would 

*  be  fafely  conveyed  to  the  cattle.     I 
'  preffed  her  to  mount  upon  my  horfej 
'  but,  Ihe  excufing  herlelf  on  account 

*  of  the  fcortnefc  of  the  Uiftance,  I 


'  gave  her  my  hand,  and  we  took  a 

*  long  path  that  led  to  the  village, 
"  Madam,"  faid  I,  as  I  attended  her, 
"  fince  you  deny  me  the  fatisfaflion  of 
"  waiting  on  you  to  the  cattle,  do  not 
*«  refufe  me  the  comfort  of  knowing 
"  who  the  wonderful  perfon  is  that,  at 
"  firft  fight,  has  fuch  mighty  influence 
"  over  hearts  ?"— "  What  you  defire," 

*  anfwered  the  lady,  "  is  fo  little  wor- 
"  thy  your  curiofity,    that  you  muft 
<f  grant  me  the  requeft  I  make  youj 
<f  which  is,  to  excufe  me  from  giving 
**  you  that  account."  — "  How,  Ma- 
"  dam,"  faid  I,  in  a  furprize,  "  can 
' '  you  defire  any  thing  fo  unreafonable 
"  of  me  !" — ««  Nay,  more  than  that," 

*  replied  (he  again,  "  you  muft  promife 
*'  me  that  you  will  not  ufe  any  means 
"  to  enquire  into  it." — "  Good  God  !" 
'  cried  I,  in  a  fort  of  anger  which  I 
'  could  not  mafter;  ct  do  you  confider, 
"  Madam,  what  it  is  you  require  of 
"  me?    No,  Madam,  that  law  is  too 
"  (evece,  and  you  make  me  defperate, 
'*  if  you  impofe  it  on  me!" — *'  That 
"  will  never  make  you  defperate,"  an- 

*  fwered  (he;  *'  fuch  poor  features  as 
*'  mine  do  not  leave  fuch  powerful  im- 
"  preffions;  and,  when  you  have  been 
'*  a  few  days  without  feeing  me,  you 
"  will  not  remember  any  thing  of  this 
"  adventure,  but  on  occaiion  of  the 
**  valour  you    have  (hewn    in  it."—. 
«c  Ah,  Madam!"   faid  I,    "  why  do 
"  you  diftraft  me  with  your  words  ? 
"  Will  you  deftroy  me?    Will  you  de- 
"  prive  me  of  my  reafon?  Do  not  tell 
'*  me  who  you  are!   Conceal  yourfelf 
"  from  my  wretched  eyes,  fince  you 
"  make  their  good  fortune  an  offence! 
"  But,  to  forbid  me  locking  after  you, 
**  and  doing  all  that  love  can  infpire 
*'  me  to  know  you;  that,  Madam,  is 
*'  an  unparalleled  piece  of  inhumanity! 
"  I  am  not  fo  blind,  but  I  can  perceive 
"  plainly,  that,  unlefs  I  avail  myfelf 
'*  of  the  prefent  opporumity  to  learn 
"  your  name,  I  muit  never  hope  to  fee 
"  you  more.     Alas !    do  you  think  I 
"  can   tamely  give  up  all  my  hopes? 
"  And  have  you  the   barbarity  to  be 
"  offended  with  me  for  the  difficulty  I 
'*  feel  in  renouncing  them  ?  ' — "  No, 
'«  generous    ftranger!"    replied    fhej 
**  Heav.en  is  my  witnefs,  that  I  am  not 
'.'  offended  with  you !  But  trujl  in  me, 
"  and  do  not  refufe  what  I  require  of 
"  you.  My  motive  U  more  favourable 
•*  to  you  than  you  imagine;  but,  be  it 

a  A  «  capiice, 
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"  caprice,  br  be  it  delicacy,  in  me,  I 
"  cannct  d--part  from  it;  and,  if  you 
•'  advance  oi.e  ftq>  towards  finding  out 
"  who  I  am,  you  let  youifclf  at  a  dif- 
*'  tance  from  me  for  ever.'' — "  Ma- 
"  Jam,"  f;;id  I,  "  the  laws  you  pre- 
"  fcribe  are  hard;  you  remove  me  from 
*'  you  under  penalty  of  loling  you  for 
44  ever:  and  is  it  not  lofing  you  for 
**  ever  to  grant  what  you  require  of 
«  me  ?"— •"  No,"  replied  the  lady  un- 

*  known;  "  if  you  perform  what  I  de- 
"  fire,  you   (hnll  fee  me  again;  but  I 
*'  will  firft  make  trial  of  your  diicre- 
"  tion.     If  I  like  your  proceeding,  I 
"  will  make  myfelf  known   to  you. 
"  Only  tell  me  your  name,  and  rely 
"  upon  the  affurance  I  give  you,  that 
"  you  have  not  ferved  an-  ungrateful 
*'  perfon." — "  My  name  is  Don  Cae- 
*(  far/'  faid  I;   "  and  you  may  hear 
"  of  me  at  Alcala,  at  Don  Louis  de 
6(  Luna's."- — "  I  defire  to  know  no 
*'  more,"  replied  the  unknown;    "  I 
41  will  in  time  make  ufe  of  the  infor- 
*'  mation  you  have  given  n:e,  provided 
61  you  deferve  it.  Be  gone,  Don  Caefar; 
*'  leave  it  to  my  gratitude  to  plead  for 
"  you  with  me;    and  aflure  yourfelf 
"  you  wjll  gain  more  upon  my  heart, 
**  by  your  obedience,  than  you  could 
*l  do  by  many  years  fervice,"     I  was 
'  fo  full  of  grief,  that  I  could  not  re- 

*  turn  one  word  of  anfwer;  but  my 

*  diforder  fpoke  for  me:  it  moved  her; 

*  and,  holding  out  her  hand  to  me,  (he 
«  faid — "  Farewel,  Caeiar!   be  gone! 
**  do  not  forget  one  that  will  always 
*'  remember  you,  if  you  do  not  make 
f(  yourfelf  unworthy  of  her  remem- 
"  brance  !"  I  put  my  lips  to  her  hand, 

*  and  bathed  it  with  tears,  holding  it 

*  fo  long,  that  fhe  drew  it  away  blufh- 

*  ing.     I  alfo  perceived  her  charming 

*  eyes  we're  ready  to  weep;  but  (he  left 

*  me  abruptly,  to  conct •;>  1  her  tears  from 

*  me,  and  give  free  way  to  them  when 
'  I  was  gone.     In  fliort,  fhe  went  into 
?  the  village,  and  1  loft  Ugh;  of  her,  re- 
'  tvirr.ing  to  '.1 ..  highway  that  leads  to 
«  Aica'a,in  the  moft  violent  commotion 

*  that  ever  lover  felt,     I  durft  not  fa- 
'  tisfy  my  curiofity;  but  refolved  punc- 
'  tually  to  obey  my  ur.knrwn  mifticfs, 
'  that,  if  I  wap  fo  uphappy  asnc\erto 
'  fre  her  again,  I  might  not  have  cau/e 
'  to  blame  rryfrif  for  having  contiibu- 
e  1  ',  tci  jry  o./n  misfortune. 
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topher  and  his  father,  who  received 
me  with  every  demonftiation  of  joy. 
Don  Chriftopher,  in  particular,  gavci 
me  every  poflible token  of  true  tritnd- 
ihiji.  His  friends  and  he  endeavoured 
to  make  all  the  time  I  was  to  (lay 
with  them  as  delightful  as  might  bej 
yet  all  the  diverhons  of  youth,  and 
the  moft  attracting  pltalurts,  could 
not  prevent  my  falling  into  a  deep 
melancholy.  Don  Chriftopher  ufed 
all  means  to  divert  it;  Ibmetimes  he 
would  upbraid  the  fmeft  ladies  of  the 
town,  tellir.g  them,  tlity  had  not 
charms  enough  to  tale  me  of  my  hea- 
vulefs;  and  when  he  found  that  all 
his  care  was  incffeclual,  he  prtllld 
me  to  reveal  to  him  what  it  was  that 
weighed  fo  upon  my  heart.  Though 
I  entirely  confided  in  him,  I  was  fo 
exacl  in  the  performance  of  what  my 
unknown  mifticfs  had  required  of 
me,  that  I  durft  not  acquaint  him 
with  my  adventure,  for  fear  left,  ei- 
ther out  of  friendship  or  curiofity,  ho 
fliouk!  attempt  making  fomc  enquiry, 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  charged 
upon  me,  and  could  not  bring  any 
advantage  to  my  affairs.  Ntverthe- 
lefs,  thinking  I  was  bound  to  juftify 
myfelf  to  my  friend  for  the  referve  I 
exerci  fed  towards  him,  I  a  flu  red  him 
that  reafous  eficntial  to  my  welfare 
compelled  me  to  conceal  from  all  the 
world,  for  fome.time  at  leait,  the 
caufe  of  my  inward  uneafinefs:  that 
I  felt  a  mortal  regret  at  being  un- 
able to entruft  them  to  his  bofomj  and 
that  I  requefted  he  would  not  prels 
me  further  upon  the  fubjtcl.  He 
being  fully  convinced  that  I  loved 
him,  and  that  I  would  not  have  con- 
cealed the  caufe  of  my  grief  from 
him,  if  it  had  been  proper  for  me  to 
difclofe  it,  fincerely  pitied  my  condi- 
tion, and  left  me  at  liberty  to  devote 
myfelf  entirely  to  my  love.  I  was  ib 
full  of  it,  that  nothing  could  draw 
away  my  thoughts.  My  unknown 
miftrefs  was  continually  before  my 
eyes:  fomctimes  (he  appeared  to  me, 
as,  when  taking  our  laft  farewel,  fhe 
was  moved  at  my  piercing  forrow ; 
form  times  I  fancied  I  law  her  in  the 
bath,  and  1  oiled  to  mind  that  daz- 
zling whitcncfs,  ;m;l  all  thole  match- 
Ids  "charms,  which  had  ravifhed.my 
fenfes.  But  the  more  I  imaged  lui 
ptrffftions  tomylelf,  the  more  len- 
cicalcd  my  torment,  A  conftderable 
«  time 
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'  time  having  elapfed,  without  the  leaft 

*  news  of  her,  my  heart  was  wholly 
'  feized  with  forfow.     fhemoft  dread  - 
'  fu!  form-  :.ts  r  *  not  be  cotnpared  to 

*  thediftra&ions  which  then  confumed 

*  me.     I    repeuted   a   tboufand  times 

*  thnt  I  had  let  flip  the  opportunity  of 
'  kno-vincr  her,  and  that  I  was  To  weak. 
'  as  to  truft  to  a  \vomn n's  word.     To 
«  add  to  my  fonow,  Don  Pedro  wrote 
'  to  me  from  Madrid,  that  he  had  con- 
'  eluded  his  negociation  with  fuccefs, 
'  and  would  in  a  few  days  come  to  me 
'  to  Alcala,  in  order  to  return  to  Flan- 
«  ders.     I  thought  I  fhould  have  run 

*  mad;  for,  though  I  had  all  the  rea- 
'  fon  in  the  world  to  believe  I  fhould 
'  never  hear  of  my  miftrefs,  yet  I  could 
'  not  blot  her  from  my  memory :  and 

*  I  was  inconfolable,  when  I  confidered 
'   thru  my  departure  deftroyed  the  fmall 
'  hopes  I  had  left  t)f  feeing  her.     This 
'  was  my  condition}  and  I  had  enter - 
«  tained  thoughts  of  going  to  the  caf- 
'  tie  where!  tirft  beheld  her,  when  one 
'  morning,  coming  out  of  church,  a 
'  woman  in  a  veil  flipped  a  little  note 

*  into  my  hand,  and  vanimed,  with- 

*  out  allowing  me  time  to  (top,  or  to 
'  afk   her  any    quettion.     I   prefently 
'  opened   the  paper,  .and  in  it  found 
'  thele  words. 

"  T  T  is  but  juftice  that  I  be  as  good 
•*•  "as  my  word,  fmce  you  have  kept 
"  yours,  Be  you,  to-morrow,  at  the 
"  fame  time,  in  the  fame  place  where 
"  this  note  is  delivered  to  you.  You 
"  (hall  be  conducted  where  you  will 
"-  hear  fuch  news  as  will  pleafe  you, 
"  if  your  mind  is  not  changed." 

*  I  could  not  make  any  doubt  but 
'  that  this  note  camefrom  my  lady  un- 
'  known.  I  read  it  twenty  times  with 
'  all  the  tranfports  of  a  young  man 
'  betide  himfelf  with  love  and  joy. 
«  The  fatisfaclion  of  finding  that  fhe 
'  was  not  infeniible  to  my  paffion,  caft 
'  me  into*a  diforder,  a  rapture,  a  deli- 
'  rium  of  extafy.  I  was  not  mafter  of 
'  myfelf  all  the  remainder  of  the  day; 

*  and  could  fcarcel'y  controul  the  im- 
'  patience  I  felt  from  expectation  of 

*  my  pppioachinghappinefs.    The  fun 
'  feemed  to  move  too  flow,  and  every 

*  moment  of  the  night  appeared  like 

*  an  age.     I  arofe  before  day,  and  was 
'  at  the  place  appointed   long  enough 

*  before  the  time.     At  laft  the  perfon  I 


waited  for  arrived.     I  followed  her 

to  a  little  houfe,  at  the  end  of  one  of 

the  fuburbs.     I  was  carried   into   a 

chamber  very  ill   furnifhed;    but  it 

appeared   to   me   the  richeft   in. the 

world,  when  I  beheld  my  miltrefs  in 

"it.     She  came  forwards  to  meet  me; 

Don  Ocfar,"  (aid  fhe,  "  J  was  re- 

'*  folved  J  would  not  leerti  any  longer 

"  ungrateful  to  you;  and,  by  what  I 

*'  do  for  your  fake,  you  may  perceive 

"  that,  perhaps,  gratitude  has  carried 

'*  me  too  far." — '•  Madam,"  faid  I, 

*'  I   am  fuily  fenfible  of  the  value  of 

*'  fuch  a  favour:  I  ftiall  ever  cherifh 

*'  the  memory  of  it;  but,  if  my  ac- 

"  tions  could  not  deferve,  you,  at  leaft, 

*'  fhall  n  v*r  have  caufe  to  repent  your 

"  granting  it." — "  You  have  deferved 

if  it,"  anl'wered  (he,  *'  by  relying  on 

«'  my  word,  and  by  your  fecrefy.     I 

c  know  how  your  beft  friends  have  en- 

*  deavoured  to  wrelt  your  fecret  from 
'  you,  and  how  you  have  withftocd 
'  their  impoitunities*     This  has  in- 
'  duced  me  to  overcome  all  the  dirfi- 
'  culties  my  modefty  fuggerted  to  op- 

*  pole  your  ardtnt  defire  of  knowing 
4  me:  I  will  now  give  you  that  fatis- 

'  faction;  I   will   not  have   you  any    - 
'  longer  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of 

*  one  who  is  fo  much  indebted  to  you. 
"  My  name  is  Donna  Anna  de  Men- 

*'  toya;  I  am  fprung  from  one  of  the 
"  moft  ancient  and  noble  families  in 
"  Caftile.  My  father  and  I  lived  at 
*'  Siguenza,  when  you  came  to  the 
"  caitle  \Vhere  you  firft  faw  me,  which 
'*  is  a  duke's  country-houle:  you 
"  might  guel's,  by  it's  grandeur,  that 
*'  it  did  not  belong  to  any  private  per- 
"  fon.  A  niece  of  thedutrhefs's  fall- 
*'  ing  fick,  could  not  go  with  the  duke 
"  and  dutchel's  to  court  at  a  time  when 
"  they  were  obliged  to  repair  thither 
"  upon  urgent  builneis.  She  was  left 
(t  in  thatcatlle,  as  ible  miftrefs  in  their 
"  abfence:  I  went  to  vifit  her,  with 
fi  lome  other  ladies  of  our  city,  who, 
"  as  well  as  myfelf,  were  her  pariicu- 
"  lar  friends*  That  houfe  being  a 
"  moil  delicious  place  in  the  heat  of 
"  fummer,  and  having  moll  ftately 
"  baths,  I  had  bathed  there  feveral 
"  days,  as  well  for  health  fake,  as  for 
"  coolnefs.  I  bad  not  the  iesft  ap- 
"  prehenfion  of  being  forprized  in 
"  that  delightful  retreat,  and  thought  , 
"  myielf  particularly  fecuve  on  the  day 
'*  I  fdw  you,  having  ordwsd  d?e  ma'M 
aAa  "  who 
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who  waited  on  me  to  lock  up  all  the 
doors  that  led  to  it;  but  the  falfe 
wretch,  being  corrupted  by  a  gen- 
tleman  of  Siguenza  who  admired 
me,  had  left  them  open.  His  name 
was  Don  Livio;  and  he  had  aflced 
me  of  my  father,  who  refufed  him 
for  reafons  of  no  confequence  to 
you:  neither  had  I  given  him  any 
greater  encouragement;  fo  that,  fee- 
ing  no  other  profpeft  of  gratifying 
his  paflion,  he  determined,  in  de- 
fpair,  to  carry  me  off.  My  maid, 
who  was  corrupted  by  him,  took 
care  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  at 
the  duke's  houfe,  and  that  I  fre- 
quently  bathed  all  alone;  and,  in 
mort,  that  he  could  nevsr  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  execute  his 
purpofe,  there  being  none  butwo- 
men  in  the  caftle:  in  effect,  it  hap- 
pened  on  that  day,  that  all  the  fer- 
vants  were  gone  to  celebrate  a  wed- 
ding  at  a  village  a  good  diftance  off*. 
They  agreed  upon  the  time  when 
Don  Livio  mould  be  ready  at  the 
garden -gate  next  to  the  wood,  with 
his  attendants.  He  went  up  to  the 
fummer-houfe;  but  not  finding  me 
in  the  baths,  the  light  of  you  hav- 
ing  occafioned  my  quitting  them 
Iboner  than  at  other  times,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  caftle  with  his  men. 
He  feized  me  in  a  great  room,  among 
my  companions,  who  were  playing 
at  ombre,  as  I  was  relating  how  I 
had  been  fur-prized  in  the  bath.  He 
did  not  ftay  to  talk,  or  to  attempt 
any  apology  for  his  bafe  aclion;  but 
caufed  his  men  to  carry  me  off,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  cries  and  refinance  of 
niyfelf  and  my  eompanions.  They 
dragged  me  to  the  wood,  where  they 
had  left  their  horfes;  and  Don  Li- 
vio,  having  caufed  me  to  be  fet  up 
before  him,  claiped  his  arms  fo 
ftrongly  about  me  that  I  could  not 
help  myfelf:  the  reft  of  this  adven- 
ture  you  know  as  well  as  I.  I  will 
now  tell  you  what  happened  after- 
wards,  and  the  reafon  why  you  fee 
me  here.  When  you  were  gone,  I 
could  not  but  feel  a  great  efteem  for 
you;  and,  being  moved  at  your  fub- 
million,  was  grieved  to  fee  you  de- 
part;  nay,  I  ahnoft  repented  ufing 
you  fo  cruelly,  but  I  judged  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  my  o\vn  peace.  I  was 
refolved,  before  I  differed  your  ad- 
drtlTes,  to  make  proof  of  youx  dif- 


cretion,  which  I  thought  it  not  un- 
leafonable  to  diftruft:  I  remained, 
therefore,  rixed  in  my  plnn.  I  caufed 
myfelf  to  be  re-comkifted  to  the  caf- 
tie  by  a  great  number  of  peafants, 
armed  with  bills  nnd  prongs:  there 
I  found  my  companions  in  diftrac- 
tion,  and  all  the  caftle  in  an  uproar. 
My  return,  and  the  account  I  gave 
them  of  my  deliverance,  turned 
their  diforder  into  joy.  From  that 
hour  I  grew  penfive,  and  delighted 
in  being  alone  :  the  idea  of  you  was 
the  pleaiing  objecl  of  my  thoughts. 
I  indulged  myfelf  in  calling  to 
mind  the  ardour  I  had  difcovertd  ia 
youreyes;  the  difconfolate  condition 
in  which  I  had  left  you  j  and  Irevolv- 
ed  perpetually  in  my  iretnory  every 
fyllable  you  had  1'poken:  in  fhort, 
I  canvafled  every  circumftance  of 
our  meeting,  twenty  times  a  day. 
Next  I  had  acuriofiry  to  know  hovr 
you  lived  at  Alcala,  and  whether 
your  aftions  did  not  difprove  your 
profefiions.  It  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  learn  what  I  defired,  for 
my  father  had  an  eftate  near  the 
town,  and  I  wanted  not  friends 
whom  I  could  confide  in.  1  learned 
with  joy  that  yru  appeared  to  labour 
under  fome  fecret  affliclion,  the 
caufe  whereof  you  concealed  from 
all  the  world.  This  confirmed  me 
in  the  refolution  of  being  as  good  as 
my  word  to  you;  wlu-reas,  had  I 
been  told  that  you  were  more  eafy, 
you  fliould  never  h?ve  heard  from 
me.  My  father  Dun  Bertrand, 
confidering  the  aclian  of  Don  Li- 
vio  as  a  ftigma  upon  the  honour  of 
our  family,  attempted,  by  legal  pro- 
eel's,  to  cauie  that  gentleman's  perfon 
and  mtnjojy  to  be  declared  infa- 
inous:  but  that  was  not  to  be  done 
fo  foon;  all  the  town  engaged  in  the 
quarrel  on  one  fide  or  other,  as  kin- 
dred,  friendship,  or  inteicft,  drew 
them.  At  lalt,  Don  Bertrand,  per- 
ceiving  the  affair  was  likely  to  be  of 
long  continuance,  grew  weary;  and 
finding  that,  at  his  age,  he  had  more 
need  of  reft,  than  or  lo  much  huli- 
ncfs,  lie  refolved  to  leave  biguenza, 
where  his  enemies  faction  was  itrong- 
er  than  his  own,  and  to  fprnd  the 
remainder  of  his  days  more  j 
ably  in  fome  other  town.  J  wos 
not  backward  in  ftrer.gthtning  his 
refolutioilj  and,  feeing  him  doubt - 
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•«  fu!  what  town  to  pitch  upon,  I  per- 
•'  loaded  him  to  fix  upon  this,  where 
«'  he  has  an  eftate,  and  many  friends. 
"   Hiving  fettled  our  affairs  in  Sigu- 
enza,  we  left  that  place,  and  have 
now  been  here  a  few  days.     My  full 
care  was  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
difcharging    inyfelf    towards    you; 
and  I  think  I  have  fo  done  it,  that 
you  can  have  no  juft  caufe  of  com- 
plaint againft  me." 
*  Here  Donna  Anna  concluded  her 
difcourfe.     I  returned  thanks  for  her 
goodnefs;  and,  after  a  long  conver- 
fation,  we  parted  for  that  time;  but 
afterwards  held  frequent  meetings  at 
the  fame  placf •.     1   was  full  of  my 
good  fortune;  and  though   (he  had 
never  declared  how  far  I  might  hope, 
yet  no  apprehenfion  difquieted  me. 
But  in  the  empire  of  love  revolutions 
are  too  frequent  fora  lover  to  conti- 
nue long  in  happinefs.     Don  Pedro, 
cruel  Don  Pedro!  came  to  rob  me  of 
my  blifs:  he  had  at  length  conclud- 
ed the  match  between  the  archduke 
and    the    infanta,    after    numberlefs 
difficulties  and  delays  of  the  council 
at  Madrid.     The  news  was  of  too 
great    moment  to   delay  giving  the 
archduke  an  account  of  it;  and  Don 
Pedrodeterrnined  thatwefhould  travel 
poft.     He  could  fcarce  be  perfnaded 
to  grant  a  few  moments  to  the  affec- 
tion of  his  brother  and  nephew,  who 
in  vain  vfed  all  their  endeavours  to 
detain  him,  though  it  were  only  two 
or  three  days:  in   fliort,   he  was  fo 
hafty,  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  gain 
one  interview  more  with  Donna  An- 
na.    Gootf  God'   how   moving  was 
that  interview  !   She  uttered  a  thou- 
fand  tender  expreffions,  and  plainly 
owned  that  (he  loved  me  as  paflion- 
ately  as  it  was  poffible  to  love.     I 
made  fuch   returns  as  could  be  ex- 
pefted  from  a  man  fo  entirely  full  of 
love  and  gratitude  j  but,  being  defir- 
ous  tc  know  whether  I  might  hope  to 
marry  her,  notwithstanding  themean- 
nefs  of  my  birth,   I   faid  to  her— • 
Madam,  fince  I  am  going  to  leave 
you,  may  I  prefume  to  afk,  whether 
you  will  indulge  me  with  the  hope 
"  that  we  may  one  day  be  perfectly 
«'  united  ?     May  I  raife  my  ambitious 
"  defires  fo  high  ?  Shall  I  fet  out  with 
"  that  expt&ation?"  —  *'  Hear   me, 
**  Csefar,"  anfweiedfhe,  mewing fome 
*  difordei    by  her  blufhes;  "  I  muft 


conftfs  your  birth  troubles  me:  not 
that  I  value  your  perfon  lefs  than  if 
you  were  defcended  from  our  fiift 
kings;  but  I  know  my  father's  hu- 
mour, and   I  fear  he   will    not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  admit,  .as-hrs/bn- 
in-law,  a  man  whofe  origin  is  infe- 
rior to  his  own." — "  I  am  toofenfi- 
ble,"    faid   I,    ««  that  your  father, 
juftly  difliking  my  birth,  will  not 
approve  of  ray  demand.     I  know 
that  Caefar,  whilft  he  is  only  bare 
Cacfar,   muft   not   expect  to  enjoy 
you:  but  I  muft  tell  you,  Madam, 
I  have  fuch  a  heart,  that  I  date  hope 
for  that  by  my  fword,  which  mightt 
be  refufed  to  the  obfcurity  of  my  fa- 
mily.    Love  has  made   many  he- 
roes.    Encouraged  by  my  paffion, 
and  by  the  defne  of  rendering  myfeJf 
v/orthy  of  you,    I  fliall,    perhaps, 
perform  fuch  aftions  as  my  courage 
would  not  attempt,  were  the  obje£l  I 
aim  at   lefs  valuable.     But,    Ma- 
dam, (hould  your  father,  whiill  I 
am  endeavouring  to  merit  you,  cru- 
elly give  you  up  to  forne  man  who 
does  not  love  you,  will  you  fuffer 
yourfelf  to  be  torn  from  me?" — "  I 
have  never  confidered,"  faid  Donna 
Anna,  *'  what  I  (hould  do  upon  that 
exigency:  I  believe  my  father  is  too 
good  to  force  me;    but  Ihould  he, 
alas!  be  hard-hearted  enough  toex- 
ercife  the  power  Heaven  and  nature 
have  given  him,  I  feel  I  (hall  not 
have  courage  to  withlrand  him.     I 
fhould  pity  you,  and  fliould  pity  my- 
felf,  if  J  faw  my  heart  fo  oppreffcd5 
but,  whatever  be  my  affection,  do 
not  flatter  yourfelf,  Caefar,  for  I 
would   facrifice    it    to   my  duty'/* 
Such    a    virtuous    refolution    was, 
doubtlefs,  very  honourable  in  Donna 
Anna;  but  I  fliould  not  have  liked 
her  the  worfe  had  (he  been  fomewhat 
lefs  fubmiffive  to  the  will  of  her  fa- 
ther.    She  foon  perceived  the  effeft 
herlaft  words  had  on  me:  to  comfort 
me,  therefore,  meaffiueJ  me  that  we 
had  no  occafion  to  fear,  for  her  fa- 
ther loved  her  fo  tenderly,  that  there 
was  no  reafon  to  imagine  he  would 
put  her  upon  fo  hard  a  trial.     "  Go, 
my  dear  Caefar,"  added  (he,    lov- 
ingly preffing  my  head  between  her 
hands;   *'  go;  and,   by  your  illulhi- 
ousa6lions,  put  fortune  totheblufti 
for  having  dealt  fo  unjultly  with  you 
at  your  birth:  go;  and  return  ib  full 
"  cf 
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44  of  glory,  that  my  father  may  think 
"  himfelf  honoured  by  accepting  you 
"  as  a  fon-in-law.     Go,  I  fay  again, 
•'  where  your  own  duty  calls  you  ;  and 
"  afftireyouifelf  I  will  do  all  that  mine 
•*  will  permit  me,   that  I  may  never 
'«  have  any  hufband  but  Caelar'."     As 
file   uttered  thefe  \vords,   I  faw  the 
tears  trickle  from  her  bright  eyes, 
which  touched  me  fo  to  the  quick, 
that,  falling  down  before  her,  I  em- 
braced her  knees,  without  being  able 
to  utter  one  word.     At  length,  af- 
ter a  thoufand  mutual  proteftations  of 
love  and  fidelity,  I  returned  to  Don 
Pedro,  and  with  him  went  into  Flan- 
ders.' 


CHAP.     IX. 

HOW  SANCHO  INTERRUPTED  DON 
FERDINAND,  AND  OF  THE  AF- 
FLICTION OF  DON  QUIXOTE  UP- 
ON BEING  INFORMED  THAT  THE 
QUEEN  OF  THE  AMAZONS  WAS 
t DEPARTED. 

DON  Alvnro,  the  count,  and  the 
reft  of  the  company,  were  atten- 
tively liftening  to  Don  F'erdinand,  when 
Sancho,  returning  from  the  kitchen  in 
a  heat,  interrupted  the  relation,  crying 
out,  as  loud  as  he  was  able — '  Great 

*  news,  mafter  Don  Qui.--.ote!  mighty 
4  news !  You  defigned  to  combat  this 
4  day  at  the  court  for  Madam  Zenobia; 
'  but,  by  my  troth,  you  may  Cave  your- 
4  felf  the  trouble:    '«  the  fetting-dog 
•*  may  ftay  at  home  when  the  partridges 
41  are  flown." — <  What  do  you  mean 
4  by  that?'    faid  Don  Quixote.      «  I 
4  mean.   Sir,'     anfwered    the    fquire, 
4  that  the  neft  is  empty;  and  "  when 
4<  the  cage  is  made,  the  bird  flies  a- 
4*  way."-—'  Have  done  with  ycur  pro- 
4  verbs/  replied  the  knight,,  *  and  be 
4  plain  in  few  words.'  —  *  Well,  Sir,' 
quoth  Sancho,    *  to  be  plain  in  few 
4  words,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  as  for 
4  Madam  Zenobia — whip's  the  word  !' 
— '  Speak  that  you  may  be  underftood, 
4  you  brute!' faid  DonQuixote.  «  What 
4  is  the  meaning  of  all  that?' — '  Why, 
4  then,'  anfwered  the  (quire,  'themean- 
4  ing  is,  that  our  lady  queen  has  packed 
4  up  her  alls,  and  is  no  longer  in  Ma- 
«  drid.'—-«  What  do  I  hear!'  cried  the 
knight:   *  but  you  miftake,  friend.     It 

*  is  impoflible  (he  fhould  have  left  us 


'   fo!'— '  Pray,  Sir,  excufe  me,'  quoth 
Sanchoj  •  there  is   nothing  moi\ 
«   tain-,  (he  went  away  lalt  night,  and 
'  nobody  in  this  houle  knows  what  is 
4  become  of  her.'—'  O  Heavens !%  cried 
Don  Quixote,   rifing  from  his   leat  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  (hewed  DC  w.-is  full  cf 
grief  and  defpair  ;   «  fome  enchanter  has 
certainly  conveyed  her  away!   O  un- 
fortunate knight !    Die!   die  with  the 
fhame  of  having  fo  ill  proucl'  d  your 
princefs!   Who  will  trull  you  forthe 
future  with  infantas? — Son  Sancho, 
go  faddle  Rozinante  and  Dapple  im- 
mediately; let  us  fly  to  feek  the  peer- 
lels  Zenobia  in  all  p  .ns.     I  fwear  by 
the  (acred  order  or  chivalry  which  I 
profefs,  jhat  I  will  not  (top  in  any 
place  that  is  inhabited,    and  thai  I 
will  eat  without  a  table-cloth  or  nap- 
kin, till  I  have  found  that  only  l;uly 
of  my  afft&ians!' — '  Belly  o'me!* 
cried  Sancho,  abruptly;  <  where  the  de- 
vil (hall  we  go  look  for  her,  when  we 
do  not  know  which  way  (he  is  gone? 
You  will  make  me  renounce  all  my 
generation  !  What,  I  warrant,  we  do 
not  know  when  we  are  well?    Why 
(hould  we  leave  thefe  gentlemen,  who 
entertain  us  fo  nobly,  to  run  after  a 
(ham  queen,   who  gives   us  the  (lip, 
with  the  mule  and  her  filk  cloaths, 
without  fomuch  as  thanking  us?'—- 
Do  what  I  bid  you,'  anfwered  Don 
Qujxote;   «  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 
Thus  faying,  he  would  have  gone  to 
his  chamber  for  his  lance  and  buckler; 
but  the  count  and  Don  Carlos,  feeing 
him  fo  refolved,    endeavoured  to  dil- 
(uade  him,  by  reprefenting  to  him  the 
dangerous  confequences  of  his  depar- 
ture.    '  In  (hort,  Don  Quixote/  (aid 
the  Granadine,  *  do  you  confider  what 
you  are  going  to  do  ?  Do  not  you  re- 
member, that,  if  you  quit  Madrid, 
the  King  of  Cyprus,  who  is  near  at 
hand,  will  not  fail   to  accufe  you  of 
cowardice?  He  will  fay  you  dur(t  not 
wait  his  coming,  and   will    proudly 
boaft  that  he  made  you  fly.     I  am 
fenfible  how  much  you  are  concerned 
at  the  lofs  of  your  piincelsj  but  you 
know,  better  than  I,  that  a  knight  is 
to   prefer   his   honour  to    his   affec- 
tions.'— «  You  are  in  the  right,  Don 
Alvaro,'  anfwered  Don  Qmxote;  *  he 
is  to  mind  three  things;    the  fuft  is 
religion,  the  (Icond  is  honour,  and 
the  third  hUmiftirefti  and,  therefore, 
fmcc  honour  obilrucls  n>y  dcpai 
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I  will  ffoy  here  till  I  have  flain  Bra- 
marbas;  ,but,  whilft  I  ftay,  I  am  in 
the  mind  to  fend  Sancho  to  feek 
the  queen  every  where,  as  ancient 
knights  ufed  to  do  upon  the  like  oc- 
cafions.' — '  Good!'  quoth  thefquire; 
by  my  troth,  a  hopeful  commillion! 
Why.  d'ye  think  I  have  ftudied  phi- 
lofophy,  then,  to  prognofticate  where 
to  find  the  princefs  ?  And,  in  cafe  I 
fhould  happen  to  light  on  her  in  the 
paws  of  fome  enchanter,  do  you  take 
me  for  fuch  a  fool,  forfooth,  as  to  go 
and  get  my  beard  ftripped  off  my  face 
without  a  razor  ?' — '  No,  friend,'  an- 
fwered Don  Quixote,  <  I  do  not  defign 
youfhould  ex pofeyourfelf  to  unheard- 
of  dangers,  to  refcue  her  from  t'le 
hands  of  a  necromancer:  that  is  not 
lawful  for  you,  who  are  not  dubbed 
a  knight;  and,  provided  you  can  but 
difcover  the  caftle  where  fhe  is  con- 
fined, I  defire  no  more  of  you.'— 
You  fee,  Sancho,'  faid  Don  Carlos, 
that  your  mafter  requires  nothing  of 
you  that  is  hard  or  unreafonable.' — 
It  is  not  hard  to  be  faid,'  anfwered 
he  fquire;  *  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
matter  to  perform  it.  "  It  is  one 
thing  to  feek,  and  another  to  find  ;" 
and  a  man  may  travel  ten  leagues 
without  {tumbling  over  fuch  a  port- 
manteau as  Cardenio's.' — '  Well, 
Sancho,*  replied  Don  Qujxote,  e  you 
muft,  neverthelefs.  fet  out  immedi- 
ately; and,  that  you  may  proceed  re- 
gularly in  your  fearch  after  Zenobia, 
I  will  now  inftrucl:  you  in  the  courfe 
it  wiii  be  proper  for  you  to  follow. 
Proceed  firft  to  France,  then  into 
Flanders,  and  fo  to  Holland ;  where 
you  fhall  embark  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maefe  for  England;  then  fearch  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  formerly  called 
Albania;  thmce  make  a  ftep  into  the 
Ifland  of  Thule,  fo  much  talked  of 
among  the  ancients,  who  thought  it 
the  fartheft  part  of  the  earth,  becaufe 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  new  world  : 
lu-xt,  continuing  your  voyage  north- 
ward, you  fhall  go  into  the  rlyper- 
borean  regions,  where  you  will  find 
the  floating-iflands  of  the  Hyperbo- 
rean prince,  my  rival;  there  you  muft 
enquire  narrowly  after  the  queen ; 
for  it  is  likely  the  enchanter  who  h  is 
taken  her  away,  may  have  conveyed 
her  thither,  to  fatisfy  the  Hyperborean 
prince's  pafilon.  If,  upon  ftric~l 
fearch,  you  niifs  her  there,  you  fhiUl 


embark  on  the  frozen  fea  of  Green, 
land,  where  fomefage  enchanter,  my 
friend,  will  not  fail  to  furnifh  you 
with  a  veflfel  to  carry  you  to  Lap- 
land. You  {hall  crof&  Norway,  Goth- 
land, and  the  country  of  the  Vandals, 
now  called  Sweden ;  whence  you  (hall 
pafs  into  Denmark,  once  called  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Cumbrians;  and, 
after  vifiting  all  parts  of  Germany, 
you  fhall  traverfe  Illyria,  Italy,  and 
Sicily;  and,  when  a  veflel  has  carried 
you  from  Syracufa  into  Macedon, 
you  will  there  fee  the  famous  fields  of 
Philippi;  then  you  fhall  travel  through 
Bulgaria,  Sclavonia,  Servia,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  famous  Greciaa 
empire.  After  that,  you  (ball  go  in- 
to Sarmatia;  thence  into  Circaffia, 
that  flourishing  kingdom  of  the  va- 
liant Sacripant;  and  thence  into  the 
vaft  empire  of  Lucia,  whofe  mighty- 
power  had  like  to  have  overthrown 
the  flourifhing  empire  of  Greece,  in. 
the  time  of  the  warlike  Amadis : 
then,  directing  your  courfe  to  Con- 
ftantinople  by  the  Euxine  Se.i,  and 
parting  the  Streights  of  Hellefpont, 
famous  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  you  mall  land  in  Afia.  In 
that  part  of  the  world,  Sancho,  the 
great  empire  of  the  Sultan  of  Niquea 
will  aftonilh  you  with  it's  rich  and 
ftately  cities,  and  thofe  fumptuous 
palaces,  fo  admirably  defcribed  in 
books  of  knight-errantry.  Next, 
drawing  towards  Cappadocia,  and  the 
banks  of  the  clear  River  Thermodon, 
which  waters  the  delicious  plains  of 
the  noble  kingdom  of  the  Amazons, 
you  fhall  repair  to  Themifcyra;  where 
you  fhall  comfort  thole  warlike  wo- 
men for  the  abfence  of  their  queen 
the  Princefs  Zenobia;  telling  them 
that  I  am  her  knight,  and  will  re- 
ftore  her  to  them  in  fpite  of  all  en- 
chanters who  fhall  pretend  to  oppofe 
it.  From  Cappadocia  fail  not  to  pro- 
ceed onwards  into  Armenia,  Iberia, 
Georgia,  and  the  famous  empire  of 
'Tartary,  now  in  the  poffcfTion  of  the 
fuccefTbrs  of  the  famous  Agrican  and 
Mandricardo,  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
Angelica,  and  rival?  to  that  Count  of 
Algiers,  \vhom  you  law  not  Jong  fince 
near  Ateca.  Thence  proceed  to  the 
empire  of  Cathay,  to  that  of  China, 
to  the  Indies,  and  the  Mogul's  coun- 
.try;  but,  when  yon  come  to  Ilpahan, 
*  contrive,  my  dear  frienJ,  by  rrefenrs 
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and  artful  management,  to  procure 
admjffion  into  the  fophy's  feraglio, 
and  'examine  whether  the  Ptincefs 
Zenobia  be  there.  In  fhort,  Sancho, 
when  you  have  fatisfied  your  curiofi- 
tyatthe  court  of  the  Sultan  of  Baby- 
Ion,  you  (hall  come  back  towards  the 
kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and  Damafcus, 
where  formerly  reigned  the  good  old 
man  Norandin,  the  great  friend  of 
knights  errant;  but,  before  you  leave 
Af™,  vifit  all  the  Arabias,  and  par- 
ticularly that  where  the  phoenix  is 
found:  then,  when  you  have  atten- 
tively viewed  the  tomb  of  the  Saracen 
prophet,  you  (hall  pafs  over  the  ifth- 
mus  that  joins  Afia  and  Africa.  You 
may  ftay  one  day  to  reft  you  in  the 
great  city  of  Alexandria;  then,  go- 
ing up  the  Nile  along  thofe  fruitful 
plains  that  river  waters,  you  fhall 
pafs  into  the  empire  of  Ethiopia  and 
the  AbifTifies  :  then,  turning  away  to 
the  fouthward,  you  fhall  advance  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Cafres,  fo  'fatal 
to  ftrangers,  becaufe  thofe  barbarous 
people  feed  on  human  blood.  After 
this,  returning  again  to  the  north- 
ward, you  will  come  into  the  king- 
doms of  Tombut  and  Senega,  and 
tlvevaft  empireof  the  blacks;  whence, 
oofling  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Morocco,  and  thofe  which  once 
belonged  to  King  Agramant,  that 
fatal  enemy  to  the  mighty  Charle- 
maigne, Emperor  of  the  Romans,  you 
fhall  embark  at  Algiers  to  return  into 
Spain. *— -<  Moiher  of  God!'  cried 

Sancho,  *  what  a  journey  is  that!  I 
hail  rather  go  to  the  Shrine  of  St. 
James  in  Galicia.  Faith,  my  afi>  and 
I  fhall  try  what  our  feet  are  made  of!' 

— «  In  truth,  Sancho,'  faid  Don  Car- 
os,  laughing,  '  Dapple  and  you  are 
like  to  fee  abundance  of  countries: 
you  need  but  follow  the  road  your 
mafter  has  traced  out  for  you,  there 
is  no  danger  of  miffing  it.  Go  quick- 
ly, and  make  hafte  back'' — «  Make 
hafte  back  T  quoth  Sancho.  «  Fair 
and  foftly,  Don  Carlos!  I  muft  fiift 
CTO  to  Contfantinople,  and  thence  into 
France;  from  France  into  the  Sophy 
of  Seraglio;  and  from  thence  to  the 
Devil  in  Hell !  Do  not  you  contider, 
that,  though  my  afs  trotted  all  the 
way,  he  could  nat  perform  that  jour- 
ney in  a  wttk  ? ' — '  Be  gone  quickly, 
my  fon!'  faid  Don  Quixote;  '  make 
all  the  hufie  \ou  can,  and  return  as 


foon  as  may  be:  you  (hall   find  me 
here.     I,  during  that  time,  will  im- 
muremyfelf  in  my  chamber;  for  the 
laws  of  ancient  chivalry  require  that 
I  wholly  give  myfelf  up  to  furrow, 
that  I  pine  away  with  grief,  and  that 
I  perform  all  the  actions  of  a  defpair- 
ing  knight.' — «  That  is   but  reafon- 
ahle,'  faid  Don  Alvaro;  •  but  I  am 
of  opinion  that  you  fhould  dine  with 
us  firft,  the  better  to  feed  yowr  afflic- 
tion.'— £  Heavens  defend  me  from  it  i* 
infwered  Don   Quixote;    '  I  will   be 
eight  days  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing,  or  fpeaking  one  word.'     This 
faid,   he  gravely  fainted  the  company, 
and  retired  to  his  own  room,  double- 
locking  the  door,  for  fear  fome  indif- 
creet  perfon  fhould  come  to  difturb  the 
pleafure  he  was  going  to  take  in  afflift- 
ing  himfelf. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  gentlemei, 
having  detained  Sancho  with  then), 
began  to  railly  him  about  his  journey. 
'  Then  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  Mr. 
'  Governor?'  faid  Don  Alvaro.  «  Will 
'  you  not  dine  before  you  go  r ' — c  Dine 
'  with  you  !'  anfwered  the  fquire:  *  you 
'  need  not  queftion  it,  Don  Alvaro ; 
'  and,  if  you  pleafe,  I  derign  to  fill  my 
'  wallet,  as  I  did  at  Saragofla;  for  I 
'  have  a  great  way  to  go,  and,  you 
'  know,  it  is  the  belly  that  carries  the 
'  legs.' — '  You  are  in  the  right,*  faid 
Don  Carlos;  '  it  is  a  long  way,  and 

*  you  will  do  well  to  lay  in  provisions. 

*  I  could  wifh  you  were  come  back  al- 
'  ready,  to  give  us  the  marvellous  ac- 
'  count  of  your  expedition;  to  recount 
'  to  us  the  rarities  of  ftrahge  countries; 
'  and,  like  other  travellers,  to  talk  of 
'  a  thoufand  fine  things  you  never  faw.' 
— '  I  have  one  favour  to  afk  of  you, 
«  Mr.    Governor,*     faid    the    count. 
'  Pray  bring  me  the  largeft  pearls  you 
'  can  find  in  the  Indies  to  make  a  neck- 

*  lace  for  my  wife  the  Princefs  Treba- 
«  fina.' — *  Pearls  do  you  fay!'  anfwered 
Sancho.     '  Why,  is  the  country  I  am 
«  going   to  a    pearl-country?' — *  No 
'  qufftion   of  it,'    replied   the   count. 

*  Pox  on  it!  why  did  not  you  tell  me 

*  fo  fooner  ?'  quoth  the  fquire.  '  I  had 

*  been  gone  an   hour  ago,  and  by  this 
1  time  I  had  been  in  England  !' — 'May 
«  I  prefurr.e,'  faid  Don  Pedro,  *  to  de- 
'  fire  another  fmall  kindnefs  of  Mr. 
'   ( J-ivernor  ?'— '  You  may,'  anfwered 
Sancho ;  '  ycu   need  only  name  wh^t 

*  you    would   have,    and   it   is  done. 

«  Would 
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*  Would  you  have  fome  pearls  too?'— 
e  I  defire  neither  pearls  nor  diamonds,' 
replied  Don  Pedro.     {  I  would  only 
'  have  you,  as  you   pafe  through  the 

*  country  of  the  CnfFres,  make  enquiry 

*  how  many   fquires  they  have  eaten 

*  this  year:    I  have  a  ctiriofity  to  know 
'  it.' — '  Nay,  as  for  that  mifbegotten 

*  kingdom,'  quoth  Sancho,    '  I  crave 

*  leave  to  kifs  your  lordfhip's  hands: 

*  I  will  not  come  within   an   hundred 
'  yards  of  it.     I  know  enough  already 
'  of  a  fpit   with  three   points}    and   a 
'  man  that  has  once  felt  the  colick, 

*  had   need    he.  afraid  of  the  gripes.' 
Don  Carlos  and   the  Granadine  con- 
tinued to  give  the  fqui;e  farther  com- 
iniflions;  but,  whilft  they   were  com- 
raunica'ing  their  inftruclions,  a  vene- 
rable old  man  entered  the  apartment: 
he  was  clad   in  a  long  robe  of  black 
fattin,  girt  about    him   with  a  broad 
yellow  ribband;  he  had  a  cap  of  goat's 
hair,  and  a  white  beard  which  reached 
down  to  his  knees:  in  his  right  hand 
was  a  ftaff,  with  which  he  Supported 
his  ftepsj  and   in   his   left  he  carried  a 
great  book.     The  gentlemen  foon  per- 
ceived that  the  old  man  was  Don  Car- 
los's   young   fecretary;    and   this    new 
difguife  was  the  more  pleafing  to  them, 
as  they  did  not  expect  it.     Sancho,  the 
inftant  he  caft  his  eyes  on  the  enormous 
furniture  of  the    Granger's   chin,   ex- 
claimed— *  By  the  lady,  what  a  beard  ! 

*  our  horfe's  tail  is  nothing  to  it!' — 

*  Friend,'    replied  the   aged  ftranger, 
'  fpeak  with  greater  reverence  of  a  beard 

*  which  has  been  twelve  hundred  years 
'  in  growing/—'   Saints  and  Fathers1!' 
replied   the  fquire,  *  is  it  poflible  you 

*  (hould   be  twelve  hundred   years   of 

*  age'.  Then  you  are  an  enchanter?' — 

*  Right,'  quoth  the  old  man.     «  By 
'  my  ti-oth,  I  fancied  as  much!'  an- 
fwered  Sancho;  (  for,  I  have  heard  fay, 

*  enchanters  live  fo  long  that  they  bury 
'  their   grandfathers.'  — '    You    have 
'  been   rightly   informed,'  replied  the 
fecretaryj    'andlmuft   tell  you   I   am 

*  called  «  The  Sage  Lirgandus."     I 

*  believe   you   are  no    ftranger  to  my 
'  name?'  — '    No,   faith!'    quoth  the 
fcjuire;    '  I   know   you    well    enough: 
'  you  are  a  friend  to  my  matter  Don 
'  Quixote.   We  have  often  called  upon 
'  you  in  our  combats:    but  fo  it  is; 
'*  My  brother  may  cry  on,  for  ray  fa- 
"  ther  does  not  rock  him."     To  deal 
'  plainly,  you  have  left  us  io  often  in 


the  mire,  that  it  is  a  wonder  we  ever 
pulled  our  legs  out.'  —  '  My  poor 
Sancho!'    anf.vered    the    enchanter, 
you  have  no  caufe  to  complain:  we 
enchanters  cannot  he  here,  and  there, 
and  every  where.    We  have  fo  many 
damfels  to  enchant,  fo  many  knights 
to  caft  into  prifons,  fo  miny  fquires 
to  tofs  in  blankets,  and,  in  fliort,  fo 
much   bufinefs  on  all  fides,  that  we 
cannot  always  come  juft   in  time  to 
help  but  a  knight  we  take  under  our 
protection.     Is  it  not  fufficient  that 
we  arrive,  after  he  is  well  beaten,  to 
rub  him  down,    or  bring  him  fome 
b'ilfam?    I  can  allure  you   it  is  not 
for  want  of  good-will ;    and   your 
matter  woul  1  be  in  the  wrong,  (hould 
he  complain  thit  I  am  unconcerned 
at  his  :r.isfortunes.     I  come  to  Ma- 
drid on  purpofe  to  comfort  him  upon 
the  departure  of  Queen  Zenobia.'— 
Then  you   are  welcome!'  cried  San-  . 
ho;  '  but,  in  the  name  of  God,  Mr. 
Lirgandus,  take  care  to  hinder  him, 
by  your  magick,  from  being  eight 
days    without   eating   or    drinking; 
and  fatisfy  him  that  there  is  no  need 
I  mould  pafs  over  the  Heliifh  Ponds, 
and  all  the  other  ponds  in  the  world., 
to  run  after  the  princefs!   Pray  orc*cr 
it  fo  that  I  may  not  leave  this  place : 
fave  mv  a  Is   this  jaunt,  and  he  will 
give  you  a  thouiand  benedictions.'— I 
Well,    friend,'     faid   the  enchanter, 
lead   me   to  your  mafter's  chamber, 
and  I  engage  for  it  you  Ihall  not  go. * 
The  fquire,  overjoyed  at  this  promife, 
conducted  "him    as   he   deilred.      The 
gentlemen,  willing  to  know  what  the 
Sage  LirganHus   would   fay,   followed 
him;  and,  when  they  came  to  the  cham- 
ber-door,   they    heard  the 'knight  ex- 
claim aloud — 'O  quinteflence  of  beau- 
'  ty !    tighfh    wonder    in    the    world! 
'  where  art  thou  at  this   time?  Alas! 
'  perhaps,    environed    with    monfters, 
'  thou  art  now  filling  with  thy  doleful 

*  plaints  the  caftle  of  fome  barbarous 
'  necromancer  !    Impatient  I  await  my 

*  fquire'?  return,  that  I  may  fly  to  your 
'   relief:    in   the  mean   while,  liften  to 
'  my  difmal  moan   and   forrowful  la- 
'  mentations,  thou  adorable  fovereign 
'  of  my  foul  i' 

«  Open  the  door,  Sir!  open  the  door  !' 
cried  Sancho, knocking;  furioufly.  *  You 
'  nwd  not  defpair,  Madam  Zenobia  is 
'  not  loft.'  Don  Qujxote  recognizing 
the  voice  of  his  fquire,  opened  the  door, 
a  B  faying— 
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faying—'  What  now,  my  fon,  have  you 
'  found  out  already  where  the  queen 
'  is  ?' — '  No,  Sir,'  anfwered  Sancho  j 

*  but  here  is  the  wife  Lirgandus,  your 
'  friend;  who   is   come   to   bring  you 
'  tidings  of  her." — '  It  is  even  ib,  Ca- 
'  valiero  de  los  Amores;  great  Knight 
'  of  the  Cupids;'  quoth  the  fecn-tn-y, 
embracing  Den  Quixote;  «  I   come  to 
'  tell  you  what  hath  befallen  her  :  ceafe 
'  your  affliction;  and  think  no  more  of 
'   Qu_een  Zenobia.     The  wife  Artemi- 
'  dcrus  has  taken  her  from  you,  to  re- 

*  (lore  her  to  her  lawful  hufband.' — 
'  \Yhat  do  I  hear!'  cried  Don  Quixote; 
'  is  the  prince/s  married?  Has  fhe  ef- 
'  poufed  Hyperborean,  the  Prince  of 
'  the  Floating  Ifhnds?' — <  You  have 

*  faid  it,'  anfwered  Lirgandus;  '  you 

*  have   read   in    that    prince's   hiftory 
'  with  how  much  valour  he  delivered 

*  ;'    t   princefs  fiorn  the  ctyfial  tower 
'  in  which  the  Enchanter  Pamphus  had 

*  confined  her.     But,  fmce  the  hiftory 
«  goes  no  f.rther,   I  mult  tell  you  the 

*  reft.     The  beautiful  Zenobia,  being 
'  fet  free  by  the  Prince  of  the  Floating 
«   1  Hands,  grew  fo  ford  jf  him,  that  Hie 

<  refolved  to  let  him  know  it:  and  the 
«  princefies  of  her  country  making  no 

<  fcruple,  as  you  well  know,  of  going 
«  to  meet  princes  in  their  camps,    this 

*  chafte  queen  went  away  to  fee  Hy- 
«  perborean   in  his.     He  receive'!   her 

<  with  all  the  kimlnefs  of  'a  paifionate 
«  lover;  made  a  great  feaft;  and    they 
'  were  married  before  dinner  was  over. 
«  Then  he  carried  her  to  his  Floating 
'  Iflands;  where,  for  a  proof  of   his 
'  manhood,   me  was  delivered  of  three 
4   children.     But  about  a  month  after 
«   (he  had  given  this  rare  demonstration 
«  of  her  fruitfulnefs,  the  fage,  or  rather 

*  the  extravagant  Pamphus,  (who  was 
4  always  in   love  with   that    princefs, 
'  though  (he  hated  him)  being   deter- 
'  mined  upon  revenge,  transported  her, 
«  cne  day  as  (he  was  hunting,  into  a 

*  wood   'in   Spain:    there,   having   un- 
«  mercifully  Itripped  her  to  the  fn.jck, 
'  he  bound  her  to  a  tree;  and,  to  add 
«  to  her  misfortune,   gave  her  t'rn 

«  feftreftMTiblance  of  abafe  tripe- wom.-in 
«  at  Alcala,  called  Barbara  Hackol- 
«  F3Ce.' — «  Aye,  by  my  beard,  that  is 
«  true!' cried  Sancho,  interruptmghirn; 
«  for  Bracamonte  the  foUrier  was  mif- 
«  taken  in  her;  and  I  dare  lay  a  wager 

*  that  th*1  players  we  met  the  other  day 

*  do  not  knew  they  fpent  the  night  in 


*  drinking   with  a  princefs.' — fPnrnr 
'  phus  the  enchanter,'    continued  the 
fecretary,   'having   thus    left   Zenobia 

*  in  the  wood,  where   you  found  her, 

*  made  no   queftion  that   the   wolves 

*  would  devour  her;  but  when  he  un- 
'  derftood   that  you   hail  refcued    I.er, 
'  and  that  (he  was  under  your  protec- 
'  tion,  he  was  ready  to  run  mad.     He 

*  artrmpted  to  (leal  her  fiom  you;  but 

*  miffing  of  his  aim,  he  was  fo  vexed, 
'   that  he  retired  to  one  of  his  caftles, 
'  and   has   never  ftirred   abroad  fince. 

*  On  the  other  fide,   Prince  Hvperbo- 
'  rean  led  a  fad  life  for  the  lofs  of  his 
'  conforr;  but   the   wife   Artemidorus 
'  found  out  by  his  art  that  (he  was  here, 

*  and  that  you  was  in  love  with  her. 
'  For  this    re  a  fon    he    dole   her  away 
'   from  you  la(t  night.     Dry   up  your 

*  tears,  then,  knight;  bauifh  from  your 
'  heart  and   memojy    the  Memblance 
4  of  that   princefs,    and  think  of   no- 

*  thing  now  but  your  combat  withBra- 
'  marhas.     That  giant,  I  mult  apprize 

*  you,  will  be  in  town  to  morrow,  and 

*  you   will   ftand  in   need  of  all    your 

*  ftrength  to  vanquifh  liim.' — '  Enough, 
'  wife  Lirgandus"  an  fwere>  Don  Quix- 
ote;   *  I  fnouM  be  unwortliy  of  your 

*  frienddiip  did   I   not  entirely  follow 

*  your  advice.     Since  Queen  Zenobia 

*  is   married,  I  will  be  her  knight  no 
'   longer;  I  take  buck  my  heart  again.' 
— '  By   that  vtorfhi'pfdl   beard,'    cried 
Sancho,   '  my  malh'r  is  the  bitter  for 
'  our cdrate'8 left uresi    Tins  it  is  robe 
'  an  honeftand  a  epnfcientious  knight, 

*  thus  to  let  his  neio-hbour's  wife  alone. 
'  Would  to  God  the  word  in  the  world 

*  were  like   him!   O   how  glad   am    I 
'  theie's   an    end    of  my    journey  !' — 

*  Bvit,  friend  Sancho,'    f;iid  the  count, 

*  if  you  do  not  go,  farcwel  my  pearls.' 
— '  As  fv>r  t!iai,'  anJwcred  the  fcjuire, 
'  fend  for  them  by  the  poft.      Is  fhtrr 
'   nobody  in  the  world  can  fetch  them 
'   b-it   I  r   In   fliorr,   I    hud    rather  yo-i 
'   fnould    go    without   pearls,    than    I 
'   fli<;uid  foundei  my  D.ipple.' — '  Come, 
'   gentlemen,'  faid  tlu-C? i  an;u!ine,  'fince 

*  Don  Quixote  is  no  longer  obliged  to 

*  to  lock  himfelf  up,  and  do  penance 
'   for  Queen  '/<  iv^b'.i,  let  us  go  and  lit 
«   iiow.i  to  tab!i  ? — \\'ill  the  wile  Lir- 

lus  do  us  the  honour  Iodine  with 
t  us  ?' — '  I  return  you  thanks,  gentle- 
'  men/  anfwered  the  enchanter  ;  '  I 
'  cannot  fl.iy  here  any  longer;  I  am  in 
1  hufte  to  be  gone  into  Cochin-China  : 

•  all 
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all  the  enchanters  in  the  world  are 
to  be  there  this  afternoon,  to  decide 
a  controverfy  that  is  rifen  between 
two  of  our  brethren,  about  an  in- 
fanta whom    they  have  ftolen   from 
her  parents,  and  whom  each  of  them 
would    keep    to    himfelf. — Farewel, 
gentlemen,    till    we    meet    again.— 
Remember, brave  Knight  of  LaMan- 
cha,  that  you  (hall  fee  tire  dreadful 
Bramarbas  to-morrowj  and  take  no- 
tice, that  if  he  falls  by  your  hand, 
you  will  finifti  one  of  the  nobleft  ad- 
ventures ever  performed  by  knight- 
errant!'  This  laid,  he  embraced  Don 
Qmxote,  faluted  the  company,  and  re- 
tired  into  another  room  to  Unlirgan- 
dife  himfelf}  namely,  to  get  rid  of  his 
magician's   robe   and   beard,    and    re- 
alTiime  his   habit  of  fecretary.      The 
gentlemen,    meanwhile,    finding   Don 
Quixote  comforted  for  the  lofs  of  Ze- 
hohia,    carried  him    into    the   dining- 
room,    where  the  table   was  covered. 
They  all  fat  down  ;   and,  \vhen  dinner 
Vvas  over,  they  deiired  young  Don  Fer- 
dinand to   profecute  his  ftory— -  which 
he  did  in  this  manner. 

CHAP.     X. 

THE  CONTINUATION  AND  CONCLU- 
SION OF  DON  FERDINAND'S  STORY. 

DON  Pedroand-myfclf,  nsltcld 
you,  returned  to  Flanders  with 
all  expedition,  to  carry  the  arch  duke 
our  pleafmg  news.  We  came  to 
Antwerp,  where  that  prince  received 
us  wi-.h  extraordinary  kindnefs  and 
fatisfa&ion.  Don  Pedro  delivered 
to  him  the  original  of  the  cent  raft 
which  was  fo  advantageous  to  him, 
and  with  it  a  picture  of  the  infanta. 
She  was  extremely  like  her  mother, 
who  was  daughter  to  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, king  of  France,  and  the  mod 
beautiful  prince  Is  in  Europe.  The 
archduke  was  much  charmed  with 
the  picture,  and'  made  mighty  pre- 
parations for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
fanta, who  was  to  let  out  as  foon  as 
poffiblt  from  Madrid.  He  preferred 
Don  P«iiro  to  tue  fir  ft  ports  in  the 
nimy,  and  gave  me  f,e(h  ifc-prs. 
Thovlgh  the  campaign  was  then  drov- 
ing to  an  end,  yen  unJerltarMing  thai 
the  towns  of  Sluys  and  Grave  we»e 
not  well  gairifunrd,  or  provided,  he 
revived  to  bifitge  ihok  two  places,  to 


put  a  more  glorious  period  to  tbe 
campaign,  and  give  that  happy  omen 
to  his  marriage.  To  this  end  he 
gathered  two  armies  of  twenty  thou- 
far.d  men  each,  compofed  of  fuch 
troops  as  were  then  in  the  field,  and 
of  fuch  as  he  could  draw  out  of  gar- 
rifon  without  expofing  the  frontier 
places  to  danger.  He  gave  Don  Pe- 
dro the  command  of  the  army  de- 
figned  for  Grave ;  the  other  was  com- 
manded by  a  general  officer,  who  took 
Sluys  in  a  month.  Grave  held  out 
but  eight  days  from  the  opening  of 
the  trenches,  which  was  occafioneJ 
by  an  accident  feldom  feen  at  fuch 
important  lieges.  Our  trenches  were 
well  advanced,  when  the  governor  of 
the  place,  believing  we  Ihould  foon 
be  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  covert- 
way,  thought  fit  to  make  a  grand 
falley  with  a  chofen  body  of  infantry, 
fupported  by  all  his  boric.  We  were 
upon  our  guard,  expecling  fome  fucli 
attempt :  Don  Pedro  polled  feveral 
bodies  of  men  in  convenient  places 
to  protefl  our  pioneers  ;  and  I  was 
ordered  to  fupport  them  with  our 
regiment.  The  bcfieged  made  a  vi- 
gorous attack  upon  our  trenches  j  our 
infantry  oppofed  them  gallantly,  and 
then  the  horfe  fell  in  on  both  fides. 
The  fight  was  bloody,  and  lafted 
long;  but  at  laft  we  repulfed  them, 
and  entered  the  town  with  them  pell- 
mell.  My  find  care  was  to  fecure 
the  gate,  and  to  fend  away  in  hafle 
for  OUT  next  troops  to  come  and  fup- 
port me.  They  did  foj  and  the  beft 
part  of  our  army  was  in  the  town 
before  the  enemy  thought  of  repul- 
fingus,  their  confufion  was  fo  great. 
We  made  all  the  garrifon  prifoners, 
except  fome  who  fled  out  at  the  op- 
pofite  gate;  and  even  molt  of  thole 
fell  iiuo  the  hands  of  a  detachment 
polled  on  that  fide.  Thus  we  be- 
came mailers  of  Grave.  When  the 
arch-duke  received  this  news,  he 
could  fcarce  believe  it :  he  gave  me 
great  commendations';  declared  he 
was  beholden  to  me  for  that  im- 
portant conquelr ;  and  gave  me  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  with  a  pen- 
Lon  to  fupport  my  rank.  That  great 
prince's  generofity  was  a  mighty  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  me;  for  every  thing  fill- 
ed my 'heart  with  joy,  which  leemed 
to  fet  me  anything  nearer  to  Doaha 
Anna.  As  for  Don  Pedro,  the  arch- 
*  B  z  «  duke 
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*  duke  (hewed  him  the  greateft  tokens 
'  of  efteem  and  honour,  and  commend- 

*  ed  him  for  his  condu&  of  the  works 
'  againft  the  place,   and   the  meaiures 

*  he  had  taken    to  prevent   it's    bein^ 

ved.  At  this  happy  time  the 
'  infanta  arrived  at  Dunkirk  :  the 
'  archduke  went  thithej-  to  meet  her, 

*  and  found  that  (he  was  more  beati- 
'  tiful  than   her  picture.     J   fhall   not 
«  prerend   to  recount  the  publick  re- 

*  joicings      which      were      celebrated 
'  throughout  nil  the  Low  Countries:  I 
'  will  only  teH  you,  that  he  carried  her 
'  to  Bruges,    to  Ghent,   and  to  Ant- 
'  werp;  whcrethe people  vied  with  each 

*  other  in  demunftrating  their  zeal  and 
'  attachment.     1  he- Archduke  Albert 

*  renounced   willingly    the   cardinal's 
'  robe,  to  efpoufe  a  princefs  who,  be- 

*  fides    her    charms,   brought    him    in 
(  dower  fuch  considerable  dominions. 

*  The  wedding  was   kept  at  BruiTels, 
«  with    magnificence   Suitable  to   fuch 

*  iilurlrious  lovers.   Among  other  pub- 
'  lick  fhtws,  there  was  a  gallant  tilt- 
'  ing  in  the  chief  market  -place  or  (qua  re 

*  of    the    town  :    all    the  nobility   ap- 

*  pearedat  it  in  great  fplendor.     I  had 

*  the   honour  to    be   of   Don   Pedro's 
'  troop,  and  gained  my  full  fhare  of 
«  applaufe. 

«  But  however  delighted  the  arch- 
'  duke  itemed   with  his  good  fortune, 

*  the  fweets  of  love  did  not  make  him 

*  forget  the  care  of  the  war.      from  the 
'  time  that  he  became  governor  of  the 

*  Low  Countries,  he  had  applied  birri- 
'  i'elf,    without   remiflion,    to   the    re- 
'  duction  of  the  rebels;  but   the  nfiill- 
'  ance  they  had  received  from  Fiance 
«  had  hitherto  been  an  obitacle  to  his 

*  fuccefs.  To  remove  this  impediment, 

*  conferences  werr  held  at  Vervins  be- 
'  t\vecn    the    mimlteis    of    Spain    and 
f  France,    frr  the   purpofe  of  ll-ttli;ig 

*  a   pence    between    the    two    crowns, 
'  which   would   eii:'.b.ie  Spain  to    bcrjd 
'   a'.i  it's  pow  r  aguii,ilt  the  United  Pro- 
'   vinccs.       I  He  pt-ace  In-ing   conclud- 
'  ed,  the  aiclicUike  took  the  field,  and 
4  defeated    a    coitfiderabic     body     of 
'  Dvr.ch  ri'  :   ;  '»ui.  b.  . 

«  lirous  ct'  pufhi  ^  his  fuccefs  /till  far- 
iry  to  tiu1  ».l- 

«   vice    of  .  .'s   tM  ait;*ck   tl.e 

«  enemy   if]  :'  i  .nchrtients,    :uul 

<   w..s    dciV  .tt-.l    by    Prmcc    ALuu;ce. 
'   This  rri  othing  abated  his 

^e:  the  next  year  iic  founed  the 


*  famous  fiege  of  Oftendj  which  will 

*  ever  remain  a  memorable  inftance  of 
'  the  conftancy  of  the  bcfiegers,  and 

*  the  obRmacy  of  the  rebels;  for  it  laft- 
'  etl    tltree   years,   three   months,    and 

days.     I   (hall  not  irouh! 
'  with  the  part tcul if i  (»i  ;m  affairib  wt-11 
'  known;  ,)v>t  will  only  tell  you,  tl.at 

*  Prince  M;UM  ice  ufedall  pcffiblemcans 
'  to  raife  the  fiege j  atod  we, 'rather  than 

*  fui  fake  it,  fuffered  him  to  take  Grave 
«   Sluys. 

'  Though  I  was  employed  in  the 
'  war,  my  thoughts  ftill  dwelt  upon 
'  Donna  Annaj  and  my  love  was  fo 

*  great,   that   I  could  never  have  lived 
'  thus  long  without  feeing  her,  had  I 
'  not  thought  it  absolutely  neceffary  to 
'   gain  a   name  by  my  fword,   that  I 
'   might  render  myfelf  worthy  of  be- 
'  coming  her  hufband.     However,  my 
'  heart  was  far   from  being  at  reft;  I 
'  was  apprehenfive  that  her  father,  fee- 
'   ing  himfelf  advanced  in  years,  might 

*  be  defirous  of  fettling  his  daughter 
1  before  his  death.     Thrs  apprehenfion 

*  greatly  troubled  me;  but  fortune,  fa- 
'  vourable  to  my  paffion,  brought  me 

*  back  to  Donna  Anna,    when  I  leaft 

*  expected  it.     Philip  the  Third,  by 

*  his  father's  death,  had  now  fucceeded 

*  to  all  this  mighty  monarchy;  and  the 

*  Moors,  looking  upon  Tangier,  Ceu- 
'  ta,    Gran,   Mazagnn,   and  our  other 
'  places  on  the  coafl  of  Africa,    with 
'  an  eye  of  diffatisfaftion,  were  detfi- 

*  mined  to  make  themfelves  maftcrs  of 

*  them.     This  they  durll  not  attempt 
'  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second, 

*  whom  they  dreaded;  but,   believing 

*  they  might  make  an  eafy'conqucft  at 
'   the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,    they 
'  let  on  foot  extraordinary  preprint  ion* 
4   for  this  purpofe.     The  Duke  of  Lir- 

*  ma,  who  was  at  the  head  of  at1 

4   th:.t  time,  being   informed   of  iluir 
«   defign,   began   to  raiie   iorces.     Ail 

*  ihe  i.obility  of  Spain,  capable  of  being 
'  entiulled    with  the  coii-iucl    of    the 
'   Afiican  war,  being  then  in  F. 

*  01  Inly,  the  king  wrote  to  t!:-. 

«  <ln he  to  ier.d  ov^r  (I  s   but 

:\  ly  t\vo  g'  i 

«  whofe  condnft  he  might  rely.      1  I'.r 
'  archduke,  amidft  all  the  great 
'    in-,  court,   pi:..hed  upon  Don  Pcdic-; 

*  and  made  choice  of  me  to  c<;:, 

*  under  him.      I  was,   you  mull 

*  fudicicntly  o\ 

*  now  become  a  general  officer j  nothing 

•    CQUU 
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could  add  to  it,  but  the  pleafure  of 
returning  to  Spain,  where  I  hoped  to 
fee  Dcnna  Anna.  We  had  fcarce 
time  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  arch- 
duke, before  we  were  obliged  to  take 
our  leave.  This  I  may  truly  fay, 
that  all  perfons  of  any  note  were  lorry 
to  part  with  us;  and  the  archduke 
himfelf,  when  we  took  our  leave, 
very  kindly  declared,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  great  lofs  to  himfelf  to 
be  deprived  of  our  fcrvice;  but  that 
the  obligations  he  had  to  the  crown 
of  Jpain  obliged  him  to  make  that 
facrifice. 

'  WeleftBrufTels;  and,  as  the  peace 
lately  concluded  with  France  gave  us 
the  liberty  of  pafling  through  that 
kingdom,  we  thought  fit  to  go  by 
land.  We  entered  Spain  by  the  way 
of  Navarre;  and,  as  foon  as  we  came 
to  Madrid,  we  waited  on  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  and  the  other  great  minT- 
fters,  who  received  us  very  honour- 
ably, owing  to  the  favourable  ac.- 
count  the  archduke  had  given  of  us. 
They  conducted  us  to  receive  the 
king's  orders,  who  exprefied  himfelf 
in  terms  of  fatisfaction,  and  promifed 
that  our  commiffions  fhould  be  made 
out  immediately.  All  the  bufinefs 
depending  on  Don  Pedro,  who  was 
to  command  our  little  army,  I  had 
no  more  to  do  at  Madrid  till  our  de- 
parture for  Africa;  which,  for  the 
prefent,  feemed  at  fome  diflance,  as 
our  inferior  officers  were  very  back- 
ward in  their  levies,  and  a  fleet  was 
to  be  fitted  out  at  Cadiz  to  carry  us 
over.  This  proved  very  advanta- 
geous to  me;  for  it  give  me  the  op- 
portunity of  fpeuding  fome  months 
at  Alcala.  Thither  1  went,  too  im- 
patient about  Donna  Anna  to  think 
of  any  thing  eile;  therefore,  leaving 
my  man  and  horfes  a;  a;;  inn,  1  heft- 
ed to  the  place  where  I  had  fo  often 
feen  her.  There  I  heard  me  had 
been  fome  days  gone  to  Siguenzi  with 
her  father  about  their  private  con- 
cerns, and  that  her  return  was  un- 
certain. Afflicted  at  this  intelligence, 
I  was  returning  to  the  inn  to  reft  my  - 
felf,  for  it  was  then  late:  when,  as  I 
was  pafling  by  a  houfe,  a  woman 
came  out  of  it;  and,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  without  fpeaking  one 
word,  led  me  into  it.  I  followed, 
without  coniidering  at  firft  what  I 
di  i  j  but  recollected  myfeif  upon  be- 


ing  ordered  by  the  woman  to  fliut  the 
door,  and  follow  her.  I  then  judged 
that  it  was  fome  amorous  intrigue  I 
was  fallen  into;  and  that  the  woman, 
being  difordered  by  the  thoughts  of 
what  me  was  doing  unknown  to.  her 
parents,  or  deluded  by  her  imagina- 
tion, miftook  me  in  the  dark  for  ano- 
ther perfon.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  back,  though  the  occafioa 
was  fuch  as  might  make  a  man  bold; 
yet  I  would  not  be  obliged  to  chance 
for  my  good  fortune,  and  was  too 
nice  to  accept  favours  which  love  did 
not  defign  for  me.  Curiofity,  how- 
ever, prevented  my  departure.  I  had 
a  mind  to  fee  whether  the  lady  was 
beautiful,  and  what  would  be  the 
iffue  of  this  adventure:  peihaps  my 
deftiny  thus  ordered  ir,  that  by  thefe 
means  I  mould  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  my  own  origin.  I  followed 
the  lady  to  the  top  of  the  flairs, 
having  only  juft  fhut  the  ftreet  door 
without  locking  it,  that  I  might  the 
more  eafily  retreat,  if  occafion  requir- 
ed. She,  having  ordered  me  to  wait 
for  her  in  that  place,  retired.  Prefent- 
ly  I  heard  fome  perfon  mounting 
foftly  up  the  ftairs;  I  fhrunk  into  the 
corner  that  he  might  notdifcover  me: 
but  the  method  I  took  to  avoid  him, 
threw  me  into  hisarmsj  for  the  man, 
who  probably  knew  the  ways  of  the 
houfe  no  better  than  I  did,  crept  along 
the  wall,  and  met  me  in  the  corner. 
Though  I  had  not  much  time  to  con- 
fider,  I  foon  concluded  that  he  was 
the  party  defigned  for  the  intrigue. 
We  began  to  feel  one  another  with- 
outfpeakingaword;  but,  having  eve- 
ry reafon  to  fear  he  would  not  fail 
ftabbing  me  when  he  difcovered  that 
I  was  a  man,  I  took  care  to  pre- 
vent him;  and,  drawing  my  poignard, 
ftiuck  it  twice  into  his  bread.  I 
heard  him  drop  down  at  my  feer, 
fetching  a  deep  groan.  I  flipped 
down  theftaiis,  and  out  of  the  houfe, 
Aiming  the  door  after  me  that  I  might 
not  be  followed;  and  made  hafte  to 
my  inn,  where  I  took  care  to  con- 
ceal this  adventure.  I  fpent  the  reft 
cf  the  night  in  making  ferious  re- 
flections on  the  extravagant  madnefs 
of  youth,  which  hurries  us  into  all 
manner  of  misfortunes,  when  pru- 
dence does  not  direct  us;  and  I  could 
not  forgive  myfelf  the  action  I  had 
been  drawn  into  the  comir.illion  of 
*  from 
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*  from   the  impulfe  of  a  foolifh  cii- 

*  riofity.      What    was    my    fur  prize, 

*  when,    going  the   next   day  to  Don 
«  Chriftopher's,  I  found  all  the  family 

*  in  confufion !     I  enquired  into  the 
«  caufe  of  it;  and  was  told  that  Don 

*  Chriftopher  had  the  night  before  re- 

*  ceived  two  ftabs  with  a  poignard  at 

*  the  houie  of  Donna  Eugen-a  de  Pe- 

*  ralta;  and  that  nobody  knew  how,  or 
'  to  what  purpofe,   he  went  into  that 

*  place.     I  defired  to  lee  him;   but  he 
'  knew  nobody,  and  lay  ftniggling  for 

*  life.     His  friends  prefled  eagerly  to 

*  offer  their  afliftance;  Don  Louis  was 

*  diftrac"led,  the  fervants  all   in  tears. 
'  What  a  fpectacle  was  this   for  me! 
'  I  had  no  reafun  to  doubt  that  I  had 
«  been  the  murderer  of  my  friend.     I 

*  curfed   my  own  folly;  and  I  mould 

*  have  laid  violent   hands  on   myfelf, 
«  had  not  the  furgeons  declared  that  his 
'  wounds  were  not  mortal;  and,  though 

*  his  weaknefs  gave  caule  of  apprehen- 

*  fion,  yet  they  faid  they  would  an- 

*  fwer  for  his  life,  if  he  fell  rot  into  a 
'  fever  in  two  days.     Thir   affurance 

*  fufpended  my  defpair,  and  prevented 

*  my  offering  myfelf  a  ficiifice  to  my 

*  friend.      During    the   two  days   we 
"  *  were  all   in  the  utmoft   anxiety.     I 

*  never  left   the   wounded   man;    but 
'  continued  by   his  bed-fide  day  ar.d 
'  night,   felt  his  pulfe  every  rnomen', 
'  and  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  a  fever: 
«  and,  to  prove  to  you  the  excels  of 
'  my  concern,    I  affure  you  that,  for 
«  thofe  two  ii ays,  I  never  once  thought 

*  of  my  love.     Happily  Don  Chiifto- 
'  pher  hati  no  fever;  and  inch  care  was 
'  taken  of  him,  that  he  began  by  de- 

*  grees  to  gather  ft rength. 

*  When  he  was  out  of  danger,  every 
'  body  occupied  themfelves  in  guefling 
'  at  the  cauie  and  circtimftanccs  of  his 

*  adventure,    though  far  t.iough  ficm 
<  iufpecling  the  (hare  I  had  in  it.     In 

*  the    mcun   time,    Eugenia    made  all 
'  poflible   fearch   after   her  (laughter: 

*  the  magistrates,   on   their  pan,    en- 
'   quired  into  Engracia's  flight,  and  the 
'  wounds  of  Don  Chriftopher.     '1  he 

*  judge  in  criminal  caules  thought  it 
'   not  enough  to  examine  Don  ( 

'   pher,  but  lie  lummoned  J'. 

'  confronted  tlum.     P".*;)  C  briflfophtr 

'  concealed  no  part  of  what  he  kniw: 

«   }><•  frankly  owned  his  love  1. 

'  gracia,  :  lion.      "  By 

•'  this,  TV' 


"  appears  that  you,  looking  upon  Don 
"  Chriftopher  as  the  feducer  of  your 
**  d  .ughier,  employed  fome  of  your 
"  kindred  or  fervants  to  revenge  your 
"  quarrel:  and  thus  the  fufpicion  of 
*'  the  intended  murder  falls  upon  you.'* 
'  Eugenia,   in  juftification  of  herfelf, 
'  anfwered,    that  me  was   never    ac- 
'  quainted  with  Don  Chriftopher's  love 
'  to  her  daughter.     <«  Madam,"  faid 
*  Don  Chriftopher,  «'  I  do  not  accufe 
"  you  of  this  attempt  to  ailaflinate  me  » 
"  your  innocence  I  make  no  queftion 
"  of:  and  would  to  Heaven  your  daugh- 
"  ter  might  be  found  equally  blame- 
"  lefs!  But  I  have  too  much  reafon  to 
*'    conclude  that  fome  rival  carried  her 
"  off,  after  leaving  me  in  a  condition 
"  fo  unable  to  oppofe  him." — "   Is 
"  there  any  likelihood,*1  faid  Eugenia, 
lt  that  my  daughter  fliould  make  an  af- 
"  ugnatioo  to  murder  you  ?" — <c  It  it 
"  that  which  confounds  me,"  anfwered 
Don  Chriftopher,  "  and  prevents  my 
being  pofitive  in  my  cenfure."  The 
judge,  having  gained  very  little  in- 
light  in  the  affair  from  this  exami- 
nation,  delayed  judgment,   and  re- 
folved  to  Scrutinize   the  matter  ftill 
farther! 

'  During   this  time,   Donna  Anna 
returned  from   Siguenza.     She   was 
overjoyed  to  find  me;  and  the  more  fo 
becauie  (he  did  not  expect   it.      On 
my  part,   beiides  the  fatisfaction  of 
finding  her  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
I  had  the  comfort  to  fee  her  continue 
faithful  and  conftant.     We  had  fe- 
veral  interviews  in  the  houfe  I  before 
rpentioned  to  you.     My  rank  as  ge- 
neral officer  made  us  hope  her  father 
would  approve  of  my  pretenfiontj  fo 
that  we  both  thought  ourlelves  hap- 
py: but   fortune  foon   thwarted  ovir 
felicity.     Don  Chriftopher,  recover- 
ing   his    ftrength   within    a    month, 
went    abroad.     As    I  was  one   day 
congratulating  him,  he  appeared dtl* 
conirnteci ;  and  iaii! — "  My  fath- 
'   propofi-d  to  many  nu-  to  the  daughter 
'   of  a  friend  of  his;   and  he  is  fo  bent 
*   upon  the  mate!)  that  he  will  not  al- 
'    low  any  objections.     This  is   very 
'   diii-.g-.-fi-'aMt  to   me,   bccaufe  I  have 
'  ftill  a  kir-diT-ls  fri   '  '.vhat- 

ve  to  fuipe^t  her  fide- 
lity."—  '•  know,5'    faid  I, 
the  lady  who  is  deiigned  >m   • 
— "  No,"  replied  he;  "  n;v 
4<  not  yet  told  me  her  name: 

«<  to 
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««  to  let  me  fee  her  firft.  Hs  has  only 
ft  informed  me  that  (he  is  very  rich,  of 
«  noble  parentage,  and  that  her  perfon 
4f  cannot  be  difpleafing  to  me."  I 
'  liftenedto  what  he  faid,  as  no  farther 

<  relating  *to  me  than  as  it  concerned 
«  him;  but  the  next  day,  going  tovifit 

*  Donna  Anna  at  the  ufual  place,  I 
«  found  her  in  tears.   This  touched  me 

<  to  the  heart;  fo  that,  cafting  myfelf 

*  at  her  knees,  to  enquire  the  caufe  of 
'  her  afflict  ion,  I  learned,  with  aftoni(h- 
«  ment,  that  her  father  purpofed  mar- 

*  rying  her  to  Don  Chriftopher,   and 

*  had  pofitively  refolded  on  it.     Thefe 
«  tidings  were  like  the  ftroke  of  death 

*  to  me ;  and  I  funk  down  at  the  feet 
'  of  my  miftrefs.     Donna  Anna,  fear- 

*  ing  my  feizure  might  be   attended 
«  with  fatal  effects,  held  forth  her  hand 
'  to  rajfe  me  up  again;  and,  though 
«  not  left  agitated  than  myfelf  with  the 
.'  misfortune  that  menaced  us,  (he  ef 

*  fayed,  in  tfee  moft  tender  manner,  to 
.«  comfort    me.      For  a   long   time  I 

*  could  not  fpeak  one  word:  I  recover- 

*  ed  my  fenfes;  but  only  fo  far  as  to  be 

*  more  fenfible  of  my  grief.     **  Juft 
"  Heavens!"  exclaimed    I,   "  am    I 
."  t!-en  abandoned  to  the  rigour  of  my 
*«  deftiny?    Muft  all  thofe  hopes,  that 
•"  were  the  joy  of  my  life,  vanifh  in  a 
"  moment !"     Then,    looking   upon 

*  Donna  Anna  with  the  greateft  difor- 

*  der  imaginable— r"  And   you,  Ma- 
*'  dam,"    cried  I,    "  can  you,  then, 
"  confent  to  fuch  a  marriage?   Will 
"  you  not  take  the  leaft  ftep  in  favour 
"  of  an  unhappy  man  ?  Muft  the  firft 
*'  efforts  of  a  father's  will  thus  eafily 
•'*  tear  you  from  my  heart  ?" — "  I  have 
"  done  all,"  anfwered  (he,   "  that  de- 
"  cency  will  allow  of";  I  have  protefted 
*'  to  my  father  my  averfion   to  this 
*'  match;   I  have  conjured  him  not  to 
**  force  me  to  obedience:  and  I  would 
(t  ftill  oppofe  him,   could   I   think  it 
"  were  to  any  purpofe;  but  I  know  I 
"  (hall  not  prevail;   fince  his  word  is 
fl  engaged,  my  prayers  and  tears  will 
"  but  cxafperate.     Yet  I  will  fpeak  to 
"  him  once  more,  and  will  fpare  no- 
"  thing  that  may  move  him:  in  (hort, 
"  if  I  cannot  be  yours,  I  promife  that 
"  you  (hall  have  no  caufe  to  complain 
"  of  me."     This  faid,  (he  left  me,  and 
'  retired  to  make  a  laft  effort  upon  her 
«  father. 

*  As  for  me,  I  returned  again  to  my 
4  inn,  where  I  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day 


'  i  i  lamenting  my  hard  fortune :  but 
«  hope  never  failing,  even  in  extremi- 

*  ty,  I  called  to  mind  the  difpofitions  I 
'  had  obferved  in  Don  Chriftopher;  and 
'  thought  that,  by  exhorting  him  to 
'  continue  faithful  to  Engracia,  not- 

*  withftanding  his   father's    importu- 

*  nity,  I  might  poflibly  break  off  his 
'  match  with  Donna  Anna.     Full  of 
'  this  project,  I  h aliened  to  his  houfe, 

*  flattering  myfelf  with  the  hopes  of 

*  being  fuccefsful;  when  he,  perceiv- 
«  ing  me,  came  forth  to  meet  me  with 

*  all  the  tranfports  of  a  man  whocan- 

*  not  contain  himfelf.     "  O,  my  dear 
"  Caefar,"  cried  he,  "  my  condition  is 
'*  much  altered  fince  yefterday;  I  have 
"  feen  the  charming  creature  my  father 
*'  defigns  for  me.     You  fee  I  am  in  a 
*'  rapture!     She  is  an  angel !     I  waa 
"  impatient  till  I  faw  you;  come  now 
"  and  partake  of  my  joy."     You  may 
'  well  guefs  thefe  words  were  death  to 
«  me.       ««   How,   Don  Chriftopher!" 
'  replied    I ;    '*  .can   you  abandon  the 
*'  unhappy  Engracia  to   her  misfor- 
«'  tunes  ?       Can    you,    then,   fubjeft 
*'  her  to  the  mortal   regret  of  having 
*'  drawn  down  on  her  head  the  refent- 
t(  ment  of  her  family  for  a  faithlefs 
"  lover?"  —  "  Engracia,"    anfwered 
'  he,    *'  is  herfelf  faithlefs;   it  plainly 
"  appears  by  her  flight:    but  whether 
"  (he  was  carried  away  by  force,  or 
"  by  her  own  confent;  whether  (he  is 
"  innocent  or  guilty;  I  will  not  think 
"  of  her  any  more.     Do  not  oppofe 
"  my  new  love,   my  friend:   I  find  a 
"  thoufand  advantages  in   the  matcli 
"  with  Donna  Anna.     Her  birth,  her 
"  fortune,  her  beauty,  do  all  plead  for 
*f  my  love:   I  adore  her  more  paflion- 
"  ately  than   ever   I  did  Engracia." 
c  Thefe  words  quite  overcame  me:  I 

*  turned  colour;  my  eyes  failed  me;  a 

*  cold  fweat  fpread  over  my  body;  and 

*  I  was  ready  to  faint.     My  friend, 
'  thinking  I  was  not  well,  did  all  he 

*  could  to  aflift  me ;  but,  as  foon  as  I 

*  came  to  myfelf,  I  left  him,  pretend- 

*  ing  that  I  would  go  and  repofe  me  at 
'  my  inn;   but,  being  very  anxious  to 

*  fee  Donna  Anna,    I  repaired  to  our 
'  ufual  rendezvous.     Word  was  fent 
'  that  I  expected  her.     She  foon  came; 
'  and,    as  I  read   in  her  face  the  fad 
•'  news  (he  brought  with  her— '*  Ma- 
"  dam,"  faid  I,    "  I  perceive  I  am  a 
'*  loft   man,    and  that  Don  Bertrand 
"  has  not  more  companion  than  Don 

«'  Chriftopher. 
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Chriftopher.     Do  not  fear  to  pro- 

nounce  the  fentence  of  my  death;  I 

am  prepared  for  it."—"  Did    you 

know,"    anfwered  (he,   tf  how  ear- 

neftly  I  haveendeavoured  todifluade 

iny  father!  But,  alas!  he  is  inexora- 

ble;    and  we  mult  not  any  longer 

hope  to  live  for  one  another."     At 

thefe  words,  which  di  ft  rafted  my  un- 

derftanding,   I  accufed  Heaven  and 

citftiny;    and  coukl  aimed  have  ex- 

pired  with  fbrrew  at  her  feet.     She 

covild  not  forbear  weeping  to  lee  me 

in  fr.ch  a  deplorable  condition;  and, 

though  (he  wanted  comfort  herfelf, 

yet  fhe  incited  me  to  bear  this  mif- 

fortune   with    lefolution.     I    conti- 

mied    inconfolahle.        **   Madam," 

replied  I,  "  the  fubje6l  of  our  fbr- 

row  is  not  the  fame:  you  only  lole  a 

man  who  had  nothing  worthy  your 

charms  to  offer  you;  but  I,  together 

with   my   life,   am   deprived  of  the 

moft  ravifhing  hopes,  the  moft  glo- 

i  ious  fortune,  thatever  mortal  could 

wifh  for."— "My  dear  Don  Caefar," 

replied  fhe,  "  your  lofs  is  great,  fince 

in  me  you  loie  a  faithful  and  a  lov- 

ing  heart.     I  fhould  be  forry  to  fee 

you  bear  the  lofs  of  me  with  indif- 

ference;  but  your  forrow  may  con- 

tain  itfelf  within  bounds,  and  yov;r 

valour   mult    triumph    over   it." — 

Ah,  Madam!"  cried  I,   ««  your  re- 

folution  is  great;   but  though  your 

courage  were  ever  fo  extraordina- 

ry,  you  could  fcarcely  bear  up,  were 

you  as  fenfible  of  the  lofs  of  Caefar 

as  Caefar  is  of  lofing  you."     Don- 

na  Anna  did  every  thing  in  her  pow- 

er  to  appeafe  me;  but,  at  that  time, 

all  (lie  could   fay  rather  heightened 

my  affliction  than  gave  me  comfort. 

In  fhort,  the  conclusion  of  this  dif- 

mal  interview  was,  that  I  fhould  once 

more  try  Don  Chriftopher,   acquaint 

him  with  my  pafTion,    and  reprefent 

how  fatal   it  muft  be  to  our  friend  - 

fl)ip,  if  he  (till  perfifted  to  rob  me  of 

my  love.     Donna  Anna,   with  clifii- 

culty,  was  prevailed  on  to  permit  this 

attempt}  but,  feeing  it  was  our  only 

refource,  (he  at  Inft  t^ave  her  confent. 

*  I  went,  theiefore,  in  pui  fuit  of  Don 

Chriftopher,   whom    I  found    much 

concerned  for  me.     "  Don  Caefar," 

f;n«l  he,    ««  I  am  glad  to  fee  yon;    I 

was    afraid    your    diftfinper    might 

have  been   attended  with    fome    ill 

confequenccs."  — "  It   is   not   yet 


"  over,"  anfwered  I;   "  but  is  greater 
"  than  you  imagine." — "  What  can 
"  bethecaufe?"    replied  he.      •'  It  it 
"  fuch,"  faid  I,  "  that  I  have  reafon  to 
«*  beapprehenfive  leit  it  break  off  that 
"  friendship  which    you   have  always 
"  honoured  me  with." — "  That  can- 
"  not   be,"    cried    Don  Chrittopher; 
"  our  friendfhipis  too  ftrongly  linked, 
"  and  nothing  can  fhake  it." — '*  What 
"  if  I  fhould  avow  that  it  was  I  who 
«  (tabbed   you   at    Engracia's  ?"    an- 
fwered I.     4t  Who,  you!"  cried  he 
abruptly.     "  Could  you  be  my  affaf- 
4  fin?  But,  if  you  did,  it  was  without 
1  knowing  me;  and  I  have  no  reafon 
4  to    be   angry  with    you." — "  It    is 
4  true,"  laid  I,  <*  the  night  was  guilty 
'  of  that  crime,   and  I   was  not  COM- 
'  fenting;    but  what  you  cannot  for- 

*  give  me  is,  that  I  alpire  to  the  love 

*  o£    the    perfon    whom    you    have 

*  thought  worthy  of  your  affection."" 
Thefe  words  made  Don  Chriftopher 
change  countenance;  but,  being  lia- 
ble  to  a   double  meaning,  becaufe 
Donna  Anna  was  not  named,  he  re- 
covered himfelf,  and  anfwered — <l  If 

"  it  is  Engracia  you  are  in  love  with, 
44  the  declaration  you  have  made  wiU 
44  caufe  no  breach  in  our  friendfhip: 
<c  nay,  more,  I  fiiould  be  glad  to  fee 
"  my  fecond  felf  fill  up  that  place 
"  which  I  cannot forfake  without  fome 
regyej." — "  It  is  not  Engracia  I 
love,"  anfwered  I,  in  a  melancholy 
tone;  "  you  appeared,  the  laft  time  I 
faw  you,  tooaverfe  from  her,  forme 
to  imagine  you  could  be  concerned 
44  at  her  infidelity  to  you:  Donna  An- 
"  na  is  the  object— — "  '*  Donna  An- 
"  na!  '  cried  he,  in  apafllon.  "  What 
"  do  you  tell  me,  Don  Caefar?  I  for- 
t{  give  your  (tabbing  me,  but  I  cannot 
*'  forgive  you  for  afpiring  to  the  only 
44  ptrlbn  who  can  make  me  happy."— 
"  Hid  I  (taid  till  now,"  anfwered  I, 
44  before  I  offered  up  my  vows  to  Don 
"  Bcrtrand's  daughter,  I  mould  think 
44  my  (elf  defer  ving  of  the  fevered  pu- 
tl  nifhmcnt;  but  I  have  adored  her  for 
44  federal  years.  Remember  that  fad- 
44  nefs  you  faw  me  labour  under  the 
4*  firft  time  I  returned  from  Flanders; 
it  Vv  :s  L\T  i:a  Anna  who  then  filled 
my  heait." — '4 Ah, cruel  man!  "crii  d 
D*.n  Chrjilopher,  4l  why  did  you  not 
then  tell  me  fo  ?  Mult  you  needs  ft^y 
till  I  was  myfelf  bewitched  by  her 
before  you  would  own  it?  You  did 
"  not 
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M  not  confide  in  me  when  you  ought. 
**  Had  I  known  your  paflion,  I  would 
**  have  fortified  my  heart  againft  lov- 
"  ing   your   miftrefs;   and   friendfhip 
ft  would    have  aflifted    me:    but   you 
"  concealed  your  love,  and  that  mif- 
"  truft  has  ruined  us.     We  muft  needs 
"  be  both  unhappy;  for  it  is  now  too 
"  late  for  me  to   withftand  my  new 
*'  paflion.  Do  not  expecl  that  I  (hould 
"  quit  claim  to  Donna  Anna:  I  have 
*'  formed  to  myfelf  too  fweet  an  idea 
"  of  enjoying  her,  to  be  able  to  make 
"  a  facrifice  of  it  to  you.     You  may 
"  fooneraflc  this  life  you  have  already 
"  attempted,  and  I  will  iboner  grant  it 
tf  you." — "  I  know, "replied  I,  "that 
**.  I  owe  all  I  have  to  you,  and  that  I 
"  ought  not  to  contend  with  you  for 
"  the  pofleffion  of  a  heart;  but  reflect, 
*(  that  I  loved  Donna  Anna  before  ever 
**  you  heard  her  name;  before  I  could 
*l  conjecture  that  you  wouldever  know 
"  her.      Take   my  advice,   my   dear 
"  Don  Chriftopher;   do  not  perfift  in 
"  robbing  me  of  my  miftrefs:  you  will 
**  never  be  happy  in  her.     In  fpite  of 
"  all  your  merit,  your  love  has  already 
*'  coft    her   abundance   of    tears." — 
*'  Then  you  are  beloved,"  anfwered 
e   he,  "  fince  you  arefo  well  acquainted 
"  with  her averfion  to  me." — "  I  had 
**  the  good  fortune,"  faid  I,   "  to  do 
**  her  a  confiderable  piece  of  fervicej 
"  and  (he  has  been  as  grateful  to  me 
"  as  I  could  wim." — "  O  Heavens  T* 
cried  he,   in  a  fury.     *'   May  J  he- 
'   lieve  my  ears  ?   It  is  not  enough  that 
'  I  am  informed  my  beft  friend  is  my 
'  rival,  but  I  muft  be  told  that  he  is 

*  well  received,  and  myfelf  hated  I"-— 
«  I  tell  it   you,"  anfwered  I,  ««  for 
{  your  own  good,  to  prevent  the  mi- 
'  feries  that  might  follow,  mould  you 
'  deprive  me   of    Donna  Anna."  — 
'  Such  a  difcovery,"  replied  he,  "  is 

"  fitter  to  diftract,  than  to  compofe 
"  me!'"—"  Can  you,  then,"  faid  I, 
'  think  of  marrying  a  lady  whole 
'  heart  you  can  never  be  mailer  of? 

*  No,  certainly,  you   deferve   better; 
1  and  you   have  too  great  a  foul   to 
'  make  a  woman  wretched."     Much 

more  I  added,  to  difluads  him  from 
the  match,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  I 
perceived,  however,  that  his  foul  was 
full  of  diftra&ion,  and  that  friend  - 
(hip  pleaded  ttron^ly  in  my  favour; 
but  the  violence  of  his  paiilon  pre- 
vailed over  his  generofity. 


'  The  fame  day  T  gave  an  account  of 
'  this  difcourfe  to  Donna  Anna.  *'Ma- 
"  dam,"  faid  I  to  her,  "  we  muft  now 
"  take  our  leave  for  ever.  I  come  di- 
"  reftly  from  Don  Chriilopher:  neither 
"  my  defpair,  nor  Engracia's  caufe, 
tf  will  move  him;  and  he  is  refolved, 
"  rather  than  forfakeyou,  totranfgrefs 
"  the  moft  facred  laws  of  love  and 
"  friendmip."  Donna  Anna,  hearing 

*  thefe   words,  wept  plentifully,  and 
'  funk  into  a  deadly  dejecUon:  my  con- 
'  dition  was    not   much    better.      At 
'  length,  making  an  effort  above  her- 
'  felf,  fhe  faid  to  me  with  firmnefs— 
"  My  dear  Csefar,  this  is  the  time  to 
"  fliew  refolution  :  we  muft  part,  fince 
"  cruel  fate  will  have  it  fo.     Inftead 
'*  of  fuffering  thefe  forrows  to   melt 
"  our  hearts,  we  muft  refol  veto  harden 
f<  them. "-~«  Ah, Madam!"  anfwered 

*  1,  "  when  I  think  of  loling  you,  my 
"  heart  has  not  courage  to  withftand 
«*  the  (hock  !  O  Heavens,  what  a  dif- 
"  mal  feparation  is  this!"  Our  words 
«  were   continually  interrupted    with 

*  fighs.   I  kifled  Donna  Anna's  hands, 
'  and  moiftened  them  with  my  tears} 

*  but,  perceiving  that,  greatly  as  fhe 

*  was  concerned  at  my  forrow,  fhe  ftili 
'  perfifted  in  the  neceffity  of  our  fepa- 
'  ration — "  Well,  Madam,"   faid  I, 
"  it  is  in  vain  to  ftruggle;  I  yield  to 
"  fate,   which  has  decreed   my  ruin. 
<l  Farewell  I  go  to  feek  death  at  a  dif- 
**  tance  from  you.     My  prefence  mall 
"  no  more  difturb  your  quiet;    and  I 
"  pray  Heaven,   that  the  happinefs  I 
"  wiftj  you  may  not  be  interrupted  by 
"  the  leaft  thought  of  me!"     At  thefe 

*  words,  I  forced  myfelf  away,  went 

*  to  my  inn,  and  the  next  morning  fet 
'  out  for  Madrid.     As  I  went  out  of 
«  the  town,   I    met   Don  Chriftopher 

*  coming  from   a  friend's  houfe:    he 
'  was  furprized,  and  would  havefhun- 

*  ned  me;  but  the  fight  of  him  having 
'  put  a  thought  into  my  head,  I  went 

*  up  to  him,  and  faid — "  Don  Chrif- 
"  topher,  may  the  unhappy  Don  Caefar 
"   beg  one  favour  of  you?" — "  You 
«'  have  a  better  claim  to  it,"  anfwered 

*  he,  "  than  any  other  man." — "May 
"  a    foldier   of  fortune,"    replied    1, 
"  hope  you  will  do  him  the  honour  to 
"  try  your  fword  with  him  ?    I  kno\v 
"  you  cannot  but  be  furprized  at  what 
"  I  propofe;   I   have  not  forgot  how 
C(  much  I  am  obliged  to  you;  and  I 
*'  own  I  have  nothing  but  what  I  owe 

2  C  «  t» 
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••  to  your  uncle  Don  Pedro's  goodnefs: 
"  but  no  confideration  can  prevail  with 
•c  a  defpairing  lover;  I  only  defire  to 
««  die;  and  certainly  fortune  will  have 
•*  me  fall  by  your  hand,  fmce  you  have 
44  already  given  me  my  mortal  wound, 
44  in  robbing  me  of  Donna  Anna." 
4  Don  Chriftopher  could  not  but  be 

*  moved  at  my  words;  but,  having  re- 

•  covered  himfelf,  he  replied—"  Don 
44  Casfar,    I  {hall  not  refufe  the  fatif- 
"  faction  you  defire  r  I  take  it  as  an 
44  honour  that  you  mould  look  upon 
44  me  as  a  rival  worthy  of  your  valour. 
'•  Yet  I  confefs  it  grieves  me  to  be 
44  forced  to  draw  my  fword  againft  my 
«4  deareft  friend:  but  I  muft  lubmit  to 
44  fate." — "  I  am  not  deceived,"  an- 
'  fwered  I,  "  in  my  opinion  of  your 
44  magnanimity;  I  was  fatisfied  Don 
*4  Chriftopher  would   fcorn,  on  fuch 
**  an  occafion,   to  have  regard  to  the 
44  inequality  of  my  birth:  butfincewe 
"  are  to  fight  without  malice,  and  only 
44  love  is  the  caufe  of  it,  I  could  wifh 
44  it  might  be  done  without  expofing  a 
44  life  fo  dear  to  me  as  yours  is  ;  and, 
44  therefore,  if  I  am  fo  fortunate  as  to  > 
44  get  the  better  of  you,  I  defire  you 
41  will  defiftfrom  yourdefign  on  Don- 
44  na  Anna."—"   I   would   lofe   ten 
44  thoufand  lives,"  faid  he,  "  rather 
ft  than  make   you  any  fuch  promife. 
44  If  I  am  woriled,  fpare  not  my  life: 
44  whilftllive,  Donna  Anna  (hall  nc- 
44  ver  be  yours."     Thefe  words  per- 

4  plexed  me  to  a  high  degree;   for  I 

*  liad  only  propofed  fighting  in  hopes 
4  of  difarming  him,  that  then  he  might 

*  be  retrained  from  croffing  my  love. 

*  But  finding  him  now  refolved   ne- 
«  ver  to  refign  Donna  Anna,  I  cried 
4  out,  in  a  fort  of  fury— "  Why  can 
«'  you  entertain  fuch  a  thought  of  me, 
44  as  that  I  would  take  away  your  life? 
44  I  would  iboner  ftab  myfelf  to  the 
44  heart  a  thoufand  times.     Though 
**  you  are  the  caufe  of  my  misfortune, 
44  you  are  ftill  more  dear  to  me  than 
44  my  own  happinefs.     Farewel,  un- 
44  feeling  Don  Chriftopher!  the  wounds 
**  you  give  me  aie  more  cruel  than  the 
44  ftabs  you  received  at  my  hands.  Goj 
tf  and,  if  you  can  without  remorfe,  en- 
44  joy  the  blefling  you  rob  me  of.   Fol- 
«4  low  the  inconltancy  of  your  inclina- 
44  tions,  in  contempt  of  your  firft  mif- 
"  trefs,  and  with  the  lofs  of  your  beft 
44  friend."      Thus   fpeaking,    I   left 
4  him,  without  waiting  for  his  reply. 


*  I  had  not  yet  recovered  myfelf,  when 

*  I  met  my  filler  Kngrncia  in  the  midft 
4  of  feven  or  eight  robbers  :  I  ran  to 

*  her  alliftance  without  knowing  herj 
4  but  I  had  perifhed  in  the  conflict,  had 
4  I  not  been  fuccoured  by  the  brave 

*  Knight  of  La  Mancha.     I  have  al- 
4  ready  told  you  that  adventure:   I  muft 
4  now  give  you  an  account  of  what 
4  happened  after  Don  Quixote  and  I 
4  parted  at  Torrefva. 

4  When  we  came  to  Alcala,  my  un- 
4  cle  Don   Diego  de  Peralta  left  my 

*  fifter  and  me  in  an  inn;  judging  it 
4  not  fafe  to  prefent  us  immediately  to 
4  Eugenia,  left  the  excefs  offudden  joy 

*  might  operate  too  powerfully  upon  a 
4  frame  which  longaffliclionhaddebili- 
4  tated  extremely:  he  went  to  her  alone, 
4  and  acquainted  her  in  what  manner 

*  he  had  found  Engracia;  and,  when 

*  he  had  prepared   her  for  the  happy 
4  news  that  was  to  compleat  her  joy, 
4  he  fent  for  my  filter  and  me.  We  fell 

*  down  at  my  mother's  feet;  and,whilft 

*  I  kiflfed  one  of  her  hands,  Engracia 
4  walhed  the  other  with  her  tears,  be.^- 

*  g'ng  pardon  for  her  offences.     Eu- 
4  genia,  fhedding  tears  of  joy,  made  us 
4  both  rife,  and  embraced  us.    Having 
4  fatisfied  thefirft  tranfports  of  maternal 
4  tendernefs,  (he  next  affectionately  em - 
4  braced  Mary  Ximenez:  then  (lie  de- 
4  fired  to  know  all  the  wonderful   paf- 
4  fages  of  my  life;  which  I  related  to 

*  her  after  the   fame   manner  I   have 
4  to  you.     This  done,  the  next  thing 
4  was   to    contrive   luch   ineafures   as 
1  might    oblige    Don    Chriftnpher   to 
4  marry   Engracia.     I  was  of  opinion 

*  that  force  mult  be  ufed,  in  cafe  he  re- 
4  fufed  to  comply.     My  prudent  uncle 

*  could  not  at  firft  approve  of  my  pro- 
4  pofal ;  but  at  length  he  contented,  in 
4  regard  the  honour  of  the  family  of 
4  the  Peraltas  was  too  deeply  concerned 
4  to  fuffer-  Don   Chriftopher  to  marry 
4  any  woman  but  my  fifter,  after  the 
4  publick    fcundal   occafioned    by    his 
4  wounds.     I  went,  therefore,  to  Don 

*  Chriftopherwith  a  refolution  tochal- 
4    Jenge  Mm,  if  he  refilled  to  marry  my 
4  fifter.     I  was  told  he  was  indifpofcd, 
4  and   would  admit  nobody:    but,  as 
4  foon  as  he  heard  that  I  was  there,  and 
4  defircd  to  fee  him,  he  oi\inxd  me  to 
4  be  brought  in.     I   found  him  lying 
4  on  his  bed,  overwhelmed  with  a  <\^~ 
4  je6lion  that  furpnzcd  me.     *'  Come, 
41  Cafar,"  faid  he,   4<  you  1m- 

4(  quiflicd 
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*'  quiihed  me!  The  ftruggle  is  over; 
"  friendfliip  has  got  the  better  of  love; 
"  I  reftore  your  miftrefs.  I  cannot 
"  deny  that  this  refolution  has  coft  me 
"  dear;  but  your  dd'pair  touched  me, 
*'  and  iny  own  thoughts  have  done  the 
«  reft!"— "  My  dear  Don  Chriftpher!" 
*  anfwered  I,  embracing  him  in  a  rap- 
'  ture  of  joy,  "  Heaven  has  given  you 
"  this  refolution,  that  you  might  not 
"  fully  the  fplendor  of  your  virtues, 
c<  by  tearing  my  miftrefs  from  me,  and 
"  being  unjuft  to  Engracia!"— "  As 
<{  for  Engracia,"  faid  he,  "fhehasno 
"  mare  in  the  offering  I  make  you: 
"  her  flight,  fo  unknown  to  me  in  all 
«'  it's  circumftances,  abiblves  me  from 
"  any  fidelity  to  her." — "  Engracia's 
«'  truth  has  never  failed,"  anfwered  I  j 
"  and  her  flight  ought  not  to  fetyou' 
'*  againft  her.  It  is  in  your  own  power 
"  to  be  affured  of  her  innocence."— 
"  Alas!"  cried  he,  "  who  can  a  flu-re 
«  me?1'— "  Myfelfi"  faid  I.  Then 

*  I  related  the  adventure  of  the  rob- 

*  bers,  and  repeated  to  him  all  that  I 

*  had  heard  from  my  filter;  and,  laftly, 

*  I  acquainted  him  with  the  difcovery 
'  I  had  made  of  my  birth.     He  liftened 
'  to  me  very  attentively;  and,  when  I 

*  had  done  —  "  O  my  friend!"  cried 
«  he,  "  how  furprizing  are  the  things 
tf  you   tell  me;    Wonderful    are  the 
"  ways  of  Providence;  which,  by  fuch 
<*  unufual  means,  has  brought  you  to 
"  the  knowledge  of  your  parents!  You 
*'  may  believe  my  joy  is  as  great  at 


"  yours !  As  for  Engracia,  telling  me 
"  fhe  is  innocent,  you  revive  my  love; 
"  I  reftore  her  my  heart,  and  entail  the 
"  happinefs  of  my  life  on  her."  Not 
'  to  lofe  this  favourable  difpofition  in 
'  Don  Chriftopl^er,  I  prefently  led  him 
4  to  Eugenia's  h'oufe,  who  received  him 

*  as  her  fon-in-law.     He  thought  my 
'  fifter  fo  beautiful, that  he  was  afhamed 
'  of  having  been  falfe  to  her;  and  he 

*  protefted  that  he  fhould  have  always 

*  continued  faithful,  had  he  not  unfor- 
«  tunately    miftrufted   her    innocence. 

*  To  conclude  in  few  words,  my  uncle 
'  Don  Diego  went  in  fearch  of  Don 
'  Bertrand  de  Montoya  and  Don  Louis 
'  de  Luna;  and,  having  given  them  a 
'  full  account  of  all  that  had  paffed, 
'  obtained  confent  of  the  latter  that  his 
'  fon  (hould  marry  Engracia  j  and  of 
'  the  former,  that  I  fhould  marry  hit 
'  daughter.     I  am  now  come  to  Ma- 
«  drid  to  communicate  thefe  happy  tid- 
'  ings  to  Don  Pedro,  and  to  acquaint 
'  him  that  any  relations  and  his  own 
'  wait  only  for  his  prefence  to  conclude 
<  thefe  two  marriages.' 

Don  Ferdinand  having  ended  his 
ftory,  all  the  company  expreffed  their 
fatisfaclion  in  his  good  fortune.  Then 
they  parted :  Don  Carlos  and  the  count 
went  out  together  to  pay  fome  vifits  j 
Don  Pedro  and  Don  Ferdinand  to  pre- 
pare for  their  journey  to  Alcalaj  and 
Don  Alvaro  llaid  at  home  with  the 
Knight  of  La  Man  cha  and  his  fquire. 
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CHAP.     I. 

0*  THE  GREAT  ARCHBANTERER  OF 
THE  INDIES;  HIS  ARRIVAL  AT 
MADRID;  AND  OF  THE  LOFTY 
SPEECHES  MADE  TO  HIM  BY  DON 
QUIXOTE  AND  SANCHO. 

^>\r*vHE  fage  Alifolan^  conti- 
<f  j*  nuiriF  the  faithful  relation 

T  <  of  tne  matchlefs  Don 
Qujxote'sheroick  adven- 
tu^es,  tells  us  that,  the 
next  morning,  Don  Car- 
Jos's  fecretary  came  to  Don  Alvaro,  to 
communicate  a  projecT:  of  diverfion, 
which  his  mafter  and  the  count  had  laid 
the  night  before,  with  a  friertd  of  theirs 
called  the  Marquis  de  Orifalvo;  who, 
from  the  account  he  had  heard  of  Don 
Quixote,  felt  a  ftrong  inclination  to 
amufe  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  our 
knight-erranr.  Tarfe  being  informed 
of  their  dtfign,  which  he  thought  very 
pleafant,  difmiifcd  the  fecretary;  hav- 
ing taken  upon  himfelf  the  taflc  of  pre- 
paring Don  Qmxote  for  the  bufinefs. 
He  accordingly  went  to  his  chamber} 
and  faid  to  him — '  Sir  Knight,  I  am 
'  come  to  announce  a  moft  agreeable 
*  piece  of  news;  the  great  Arcbban- 
«  terer  of  th«  Indict  arrived  laft  night 


'  in  this  city ! '—  <  The  Archbanterer  of 

*  the  Indies!'  replied  Don  Qnixote.  in. 
amaze;  '  I  never  heard  of  that  prince 
'  before!' — '  I  wonder  at  it!'  anlwered 
Don  Alvaro.     '  How  can   you,   who 

know  all  things,  be  unacquainted 
with  that  monarch,  who  is  doubtlefs 
one  of  the  greatelt  princes  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?'— '  And,  pray,  in 
what  part  of  the  vrorld  lies  his  em- 
pire?'  quoth  the  knight.  «  It  lies,' 

anfwered  theGranadine,  *  betwixt  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul  and 
thofe  of  the  Emperor  of  China.'— 
Iffo,'  faid  the  knight,  *  he  muft  have 
conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Baran- 
tola,  of  Pegu,  of  Aracan,  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  all  the  other  places  which 
lie  from  the  mouth  of  theGangestothe 
Philippine  Iflands;  and  have  aflumed, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  haughty  title 
of  Archbanterer  of  the  Indies.'— 
That  may  very  well  be,'  replied 

Tarfe;  '  or  rather,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wife:  for  he  alfo  ftiles  himfelf  Km- 
peror  andLord  of  the  Kingdoms  of  A- 
racan,  Cochin-China,  and  all  the  rell 
of  the  dominions  you  have  named.  I 
long  to  fee  him;  and,  if  you  will  be 
ruled  by  me,  we  will  wait  on  him  this 
very  day.'  — '  With  all  my  heart,* 

anfwered  Don  Quixote.     '  And  with 

*  mine  too,  Don  Alvaro P   cried  San- 

choj 
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choj  '  I  would  fain  fee  the  great  arch- 
'  bantling  you  talk  of. ' — '  Itisacom- 
'  mendable  curiofity,'  anfwered  Don 
Alvaro;  '  and  you  may  foon  fatisfy  it 
'  at  your  leifure.  Don  Carlos  and  the 
«  count,  who  defign  the  fame  thing, 
'  fent  me  word  that  they  would  take 
«  us  thither  this  afternoon.'  Don  Quix- 
ote was  nsver  weary  of  talking  with 
Tarfe  about  the  archbanterer;  of  whom 
he  formed  to  himfelf  a  marvellous  con- 
ception from  the  novelty  of  his  title, 
which  he  had  never  heard  of  before. 
Don  Carlos  andthecountarrivingabout 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Don  Al- 
varo ordered  the  mules  to  be  put  info 
his  coach;  and  Don  Quixote  having 
armed  himfelf  at  all  points,  they  fet 
forth  as  follows:  Don  Carlos  and  the 
knight  in  one  coach;  and  Tarfe,  the 
count,  and  Sancho,  in  the  other. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Marquis  de 
Orifalvo,  under  the  burlefque  title  of 
Archbanterer, was  preparing  for  the  re- 
ception of  DonQuixote,in  a  magnificent 
hall,  illuminated,  though  it  was  not 
yet  dark,  with  a  profufion  of  wax- 
tapers  and  torches.  Being  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  cuftom  of  ancient 
chivalry,  he  had  cauied  a  fmall  throne 
to  be  erected  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
under  a  ilately  canopyj  and,  to  make 
up  a  numerous  court,  he  had  invited 
all  his  friends,  and  abundance  of  la- 
dies :  behdes  this,  he  had  equipped 
himfelf  with  a  diadem  of  cloth  of  gold, 
and  a  fmall  wooden  Iceptre  wound 
about  with  red  ribbands.  As  foon  as 
he  heard  Don  Qujxote  was  at  hand,  he 
feated  himfelf  on  the  throne,  afluming 
the  utmoft  gravity  poilible.  When  the 
knight  entered  the  hall,  and  faw  the 
archbanterer  with  his  crown  and  fcep- 
tre,  enthroned  under  a  rich  canopy,  he 
prefently  called  to  mind  what  he  had  fo 
frequently  found  dcfcribed  in  his  vo- 
lumes of  chivalry,  and  felt  all  the  fa- 
tisfa£tion  of  the  ancient  knights-errant 
•when  they  prefented  themieives  before 
the  foot-ftool  of  fome  magnificent  em- 
peror. Don  Alvaro,  the  count,  and 
Don  Carlos,  firft  advancing,  faluted 
the  archbanterer  with  every  token  of 
the  moft  profound  refped.  Then  the 
Granadine,  taking  Don  Quixote  by  the 
hand,  led  him  up  to  the  canopy;  and, 
prefenting  him  to  the  marquis,  faid— 
'  Renowned  archbanterer,  behold  here 
*  the  famous  Don  Qmxote,  the  flower 
«  of  LaMancha,  the  lanthorn  of  chi- 


'  valry,    the   terror  of  giants,    your 
*  mightinefs's  fworn  friend,   and  the 
'  proteclor  of  your  kingdoms!'    This 
faid,  he  fell  bick,  leaving  Don  Quixote 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.     Then  the 
knight,  refting  the  butt  end  of  his  lance 
on    the  ground,    looked   around   him 
without  uttering  a  word  ;  till,  judging 
by  the  general  iilence  that  it  was  ex- 
pected he  mould  fpeak,  he  raifed  his 
voice,  and  directed  his  difcourfeas  fol- 
lows to  the  marquis,  who  found  fuffi- 
cieat  difficulty  in  prefer  vin'g  his  gravity 
from  being  (haken  by  the  whimfical 
geftures  of  his  vifitor — •  Auguft  and 
magnanimous     monarch,      Supreme 
Head  of  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  Emperor  and  Sovereign 
cf  the  kingdoms  of  Aracan,  of  Pegu, 
of  Tcnquin,  of  Cochin -China,  and  of 
Barantola!    highly  do  I,  doubtle'fs, 
efteem  myfclf  indebted  to  my  fortune 
for  the  bappinefs  I  this  day  enjoy  in 
your  imperial  prefence!   I  have  tra- 
velled the  greateft  part  of  this  vaft 
hcmifphere;  I  have  flain  an  infinite 
number  of  giants,  righted  wrongs, 
difenchanted  palaces,  let  princeffes  at 
liberty,   revenged    offended   princes, 
lu  bdued  provinces, and  reftoredufurp- 
ed  kingdoms  to  their  lawful  owners' 
If  all  this   can  incline  you  to  defire 
that  I  Ihould  devote  my  redoubted 
fword  to  your  mightinefs's  fervice,  I 
here  make  offer  of  it j    affuring  you 
that,  as  long  as  it  mail  fupport  your 
intereft,  you  will  be  refpecled  by  the 
Mogul  and  the  Emperor  of  China 
your  neighbours,  and  dreaded  by  all 
your  enemies.     The  fame  of  my  un- 
heard of  exploits  will  pierce  through 
their  ears  into  their  very  hearts  :   but, 
to  the  end  that  you  may  be  yourfeli" 
a  witnefs  of  my  wonderful  valour,  I 
humbly  befeech  your  great  mightinefs 
to  giant  me  a  boon.'  — '  Courteous 
and  puifTmt  knight,'  replied  the  arch- 
>anterer,  *  whatever  be  your  requeft  to 
me,  I  inoft  voluntarily  do  accord  the 
fame,    were   it  even   my  very  arch- 
banrerfliip.' — '  Great  monarch,'  re- 
>lied  Don  Qujxote,  «  I  neither  a(k  your 
dominions,  nor  your  wealth:  the  em- 
pires of  Greece,  Babylon,  and  Tre- 
bifund,   have  enough   to   latisfy  rry 
ambition.    The  boon  I  afk  is,'  that 
you  will  permit  me,  in  your  prefence, 
to  combat  the  Giant  Bramarbas,  who 
will  fpeedily  make  his  appearance  in 
this  city  of  Madrid?" — '  I  grant  it,' 
anfwered 
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dnfurered  the  archbanterer;  '  and  will 
be  myfelf  jud;eof  the  comb -,t,  which 
will  doubtlefs  be  as  delightful  to  be- 
hold as  was  that  which  the  valiant 
Ctarineus  of  Spain  maintained  againft 
the  dreadful  Brolandio.  I  do  not 
queftron  but  the  event  will  prove  to 
yon  diffidently  glorious;  your  mar- 
tial air  warrant's  it,  and  puts  us  out 
of  all  concern  for  the  fuccefs.' 
Whilft  the  archbanterer  thus  (poke, 
Don  Carlos  drew  near  to  Sancho,  and 
ifchifpered  him  in  the  ear,  faying— 

*  Come,  my  friend,  your  turn  is  next. 
'  It  is  time  for  you  to  (hew  yourfelf. 

*  Go,  falute  the  archbanterer;  and  ha. 
'  rarrgue  him  in  your  turn.     I  am  fa- 

*  tisfied  he  will  dub  you  knight,  when 

*  he  perceives  you  are  a  man  of  fuch 
'  abilities. ' — (  As  for  that,  Sir,'  quoth 
Sancho,  *  if  there  goes    nothing   but 

*  makings  fine  fpeech  towards  dubbing 
'  me  a  knight,  let  me  alone  for  that; 
4  the  bufmefs  is  half  done.'     Having 
fpoken  thefe  words,  he  went  forwards 
intothe  middle  of  the  room;  and,  kneel- 
ing  before   his    mafter  with  his  rap  in 
hand,  faid  to  him — '  MafterDon  Quix- 

*  ote,  if  ever  I  did  you  any  lei  vice  in 
4  my  life,   I  befeech   you,    by   Rozi- 

*  nan'te's  merits,  give  me  leave  to  let 

*  fly  half  a  fcore  words  at  my  Lord 

*  Archbanterer,  to  the  end  that  he  may 

*  know  I  am  a  man  of  parts,  and  may 

*  beftow  on  me  the  order  of  knight- 

*  hood,   back  ftroke  and   fore-ftroke.' 
— *  Hark  ye,  Sancho,'  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote, «  I  content  you  fhould  have  the 
4  honour  of  addrefling  yourfelf  to  the 
4  archbanterer,    provided  you  neither 

*  fay  nor  do  any  thing  that  is  imperti- 

*  nent.' — '  Nay,  faith,  Sir,'  anfwered 
Sancho,  *  if  you  are  fo  much  afraid, 
4  ftand  behind  me;  and  if  I  happen  to 
'  fay  any  thingamifs,you  need  only  tell 

*  me  fo,   and  I  will  unfay  it  the  next 

*  word.' — '  In  plain  terms,'  anfwered 
the  knight;  «  if  I  give  you    leave  to 
'  fpeak,  I  fear  I  (hall  have  caufe  to  re- 
4  pent  me." — *  No,  no,  Sir,'  cried  San- 
cho; *  fear  nothing;  every  word  I  fpeak 

*  will  be  worth  it's  weight  in  goldj 
'  for  I  remember  fome  words  of  your 

*  fpeech,  and  will  clap  them  in  fo  pat, 
«  that  the  devil  himfelf  (hall  be  mif- 
'  taken  in  me.'—'  Take  heed,  then,' 
faid  Don  Quixote;  *  and  I  will  entreat 
4  that  great  prirtce  to  give  you  a  hear- 
4  ing.'    Then  directing  his  difcourfe 


to  the  emperor,  he  proceeded  thus- 
Great  and  potent  monarch  1  bepleafed 
to  grant  my  fquire  the  liberty  of  ad- 
drefling  your  noble   mightinefs.     I 
can  affure  you,  he  has  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Bignano,  who  was  fquire 
to  the  Knight  of  the  Sun.     He  is 
prudent,   difcreet,  and  faithful;  and 
when    I   fend  him  on    an  embalfy  to 
any  princefs,  he  performs  his  com- 
mifiion  exactly.     He  is,  befides,  very 
brave;  and  it  is  not  more  than   two 
days  lince  he  gained  an  ifland  by  his 
valour.' — '  Mod  hardy  knight,'  re- 
died    the    archbanterer,    *  I  give  full 
credit  to  all  you  fay  in  praifeof  your 
fquire.     His  mien  and  phyfiognomy 
difcover  his  worth,  and  convince  me 
thatheismoft  worthyof  fuch  a  knight 
as  yourfelf.     He  may  talk  as  long  as 
he  pleafes;  I  am  ready  to  hear  him  to 
the  end,  though   he  were  as  copious 
as  a  rhetorician.' 
Sancho,  having  thus  obtained  leave 
to  harangue  the  archbanterer,    turned 
to  his  mafter,  and  faid — '  Your  worfhip, 
if  you  pleafe,    will   be  fo  kind  as  to 
furnim  me  with  your  lance  and  buck- 
ler, that  I  may  put  myfelf  into  the 
fame  pofture  you  were  in  when  you 
made  your  oration.' — '  Brute!'    an- 
wered  Don  Quixote,  '  to  what  purpofe 
Ihouid  you  have  my  lance  and  buck- 
ler ?    Don't  you  confider  you  are  not 
dubbed  a  knight  ?  You  begin  to  play 
the  fool  already.' — *  Fair  and  foftly, 
Sir,'  quoth  Sancho;  *  do  not  work 
yourfelf  into  a  paflion.     Though  I 
am  not  a  knight  now,  I  (hall  be  by- 
and-by;  for  I  (hall  make  a  curious 
fpeech,  or  I  am  much  miftaken.  And 
as  for  your  lance  and  buckler,    you 
(hall  fee  I  will  do  well  enough  with- 
out them.'     Thus  faying,  he  clapped 
his  cap  upon  his  head,  and  fet  himfelf 
tfiff  upon  his  legs,  with  his  arms  a. 
kembo;  then,  having  paufed  a  while, 
as  his  mafter  did,    he  began  his  fpeech 
after  this  manner — «  Great  monarch, 
4  Archbanterer  of  the  ebb  and  flood  of 
«  the  Indies,  Lord  of  the  Hemifpheres, 
4  Emperorof  Cuckoldina,  andBarren- 

*  toola       •'.'     '  No  more,  filly  wretch!* 
faid  Don  Quixote,  interrupting  him,  in. 
a  low  voice;  *  you  had  better  be  quiet 
4  than  prate  any  more.     What  will  the 
'  emperor  think  of  you?' — 4  By  my 

*  troth,  Sir'.'  anfwered  the  fquire,  4  he 
«  will  think  what  he  plcaies  j  but,  m 

*  fhcrft, 
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'  fhort,  he  ought  not  to  think  any  ill: 
'  for  Idcfign  no  harm-,  and  God  knows 
'  my  meaning.  Do  you  think  that  I 

*  have  a  memory  like  a  fcholar,  to  keep 

*  cramp  words   in   my  head?    By  the 
'  Lord!   not  I;  I  can 'never  remember 

*  all  that  high  ftuff;.  but  if  an  afs  cannot 
4   fing,  he  can  bray;  and  that  is  enough 
4  fora  governor.     Let  me  go  -on. my 
'  own  way,  fair  and  foftly,   and  you 

*  (hall  fee  I  will   not  trip.     You-  may 

*  liiten  to  mej   for  I  will  goon  with 
'   my  fpeech,  and  will  make  an  end  of 
'  ir,  or  I  (hall  have  very  ill  luck. — I 

*  fay,  then,   Mr.  Archbaivterer,'  con- 
tinued he,  raifmg  his  voice,  *  that  my 

*  wife's  name  is  Mary  Guiterrez,  and 

*  I  am  called  Sancho  Panza  the  Black, 

*  born   in  the  village  of  Argamafiila 

*  near  Tobofo.'-r-*  Good!1    laid   Don 
Quixote,      interrupting     him     again; 
'   will  not  you  tell   us  your  chiUren's 
4   names  too?1 — '  Why  not,  Sir?'  re- 
plied Saticho;  «  they   aie  not   fcabby, 

*  that  I  mould  be  afraid  to  name  them. 
«  — Yes,  Mr.  Archbanterer,  I  have  a 
'  daughtercalled  little Sancha,  another 
«  called  Terefa,     and    a   third   Joan. 
'Peter   Tamaydo,   the   fcrivener,    is 
«  godfather  to  little  Sancha;  Thomas 
'  Cecial  to  Terefa;  and  John  Peres,  the 
'  vintner,  to  Joan.* — '  A  plague  con- 
'  found  thee  and  all  thy  generation  •' 
cried  Don   Quixote;  *  what  needs  the 

*  emperxjr   be  told  all  that  bead-roll, 
'  thou  coxcomb  ?' — '  This  is  to  let  him 

*  umierftand,'  quoth  Sancho,  *  that  I 
4  am   no  liar:   for  every  word  I  fpeak 

*  is  true;  and  I  had   better   fpeak  the 
'  truth,  than  fay  I  have  killed  giants, 

*  and  all  thofe  lying   itories   knights- 

*  errant  let  fly  in  their  fpeeches.1     Don 
Quixote,    who  little  expected  fueh   an 
anfwer,  began  to  wax   mighty   chole- 
lick  thereat;  but  the  emperor's  pretence 
curbing  him,  he  faid  in  a  low  voice  to 
liis  fquire — *  Well,  talk  on  as  much  as 

*  you  will,  fcoundrel !  but  I  affureyou, 

*  you  (hall  pay  for  this   when  we  are 

*  alone.'     Sancho,  without  paying  at- 
tention to  thefe  menaces,  went  on  with 
his  diicouris  after  this  manner — '  To 

*  come  to  my  ftory  again,  Mr.  Arch- 

*  banterer,  vou  mult  uivdei  (hind,  that 

*  laft   night  I   won  the    Ifhud    of  the 
'  Forcemeat-Balls,  fighting  the  black- 
4  fquire  at  fifticuffs.     Therefore  I  de- 

*  fire  you  to* dub  me  a  knight.    Do  not 
'  go  to  put  ins  oft'  by  faying   I  itm  a 


(  peafant;  for,  by  St. James, Ho  you  fee, 
'  I  am  of  the  race  of  ancient  Chiiitiansl 

*  and,  when  I  am  mounted  upon  my 

*  afs,  .1  look  as  iike  a  do£lor  as  ever 
'  you  faw  any  thing,     And,   i«  fine, 

*  and  fum  of  all,  I  am  fquire  to  Don 
'   Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  who  is  fuclr 
'  a  good  man  that  he  never  hurts  any 

*  body;  for,  ever  iince  we  have  been 
'  gadding  about  chivalry,  I  never  fa-vf 
'   him  kill  fo  much   as   a  fly,   till  the 
1  other   day    he    run    a    highwayman 

*  through   tire  back:  birt  that  was  a 
1  very  good  piece  of  work,  and  he  will 

*  be  rewarded  for  it  in  the*  other  world.' 
Sancho    having   no   more  to   Cay,    the 
archbanterer  anfwcred — '  &rave  {quire, 

*  I  34n  very   well    fatisfied    with   vOu. 
c  J  am  of  opinion  that  you  are  very  fit 
'  for  the  duties  of  a  righter  of 

*  and  therefore  I  will  not   refufe 
(  the   honour   of   knighthood, 

'  you  require  at  my  haruis.      Had  yo-a 
'   no  other  merit,  that  of  being  fquire 

*  Lo    the    redoubtable    Don    Quixote 

*  would  alone  give  you  fufficien-t  right 
'  to  demand  my  compliance.     But  this 

*  ceremony,  with  your  kave,  muft  be 
<  put  off  till  another  time;  becaufe,  -at 
1  prefent,    I    am    under   an    a$i£lioa 
'  which  will  not  allow  me  to  attend  to 
«  any  thing  of  pleafure."     This  faid",' 
he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  laced  hand- 
kerchief, and  covered  his  face  with  it  j 
like  a  man  who,   overwhelmed  on    a 
fu.iden  with  the  recollection  of  fome 
grievous  difafter,  abandons  hirr.felf  to" 
a  thoufand  confufed   and  melanchoiy 
reflations. 


CHAP.     IT. 

OF  THE  WONDERFUL  ADVFNTURE, 
THE  THOUGHTS  WHEREOF  AF- 
FLICTED THE  ARCHBANTERER. 

WHILST  the  archUmerer's 
face  was  covered  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, Don  Carlos,  the  count,  and" 
Tarfe,  feigned  themfelves  greatly  con- 
cerned at  his  fori-ow,  and  anxious  to 
know  the  caufe  of  it.  As  to  Don 
Quixote,  he  was  really  troubled;  and 
his  profound  refpeft,  which  reftrained 
him  from  qucftioning  the  emperor  upon." 
the  fubjc-<5t,  added  to  his  diftrefs.  At 
length,  the  arehbanteref  reaflumbd  cciu 
rage;  and  applying  to  Mimfelf  an  ad- 
venture 
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venture  which  he  had  read  in  Don  Be- 
lianis  of  Greece  *,  he  related  it  to  the 
company,  particularly  directing  his  dif- 
courie  to  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  in 
thefe  words. 

«  You  have  fufficient  reafon,  gentle- 
men, feeing  me  thus  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  to  conjecture  that  my  af- 
fliction proceeds  from  no  fmall  caufe; 
but,  believe  me,  it  is  above  all  you 
can  poflibly  imagine.  The  gods  had 
given  me  an  only  daughter,  and  1  was 
thankful  to  them  for  having  beftowed 
on  her  exquifite  beauty;  whereas,  I 
ought  rather  to  find  fault  with  them 
for  conferring  a  gift  fo  fatal.  Her 
name  was  Banterina :  I  loved  her 
tenderly;  and  the  Emprefs  Merry- 
dame,  her  mother,  could  not  bear  her 
abfencefor  a  moment.  Thus  happy 
were  we  in  our  dear -daughter;  when, 
on  a  certain  day,  fome  barons  of  my 
court  came  to  acquaint  me  that  there 
was  a  wonderfully  rich  tent  pitched 
in  a  great  fquare  about  three  hundred 
paces  from  my  palace;  but  by  what 
means  it  was  brought  thither,  nobody 
could  form  any  conjecture.  I  went 
with  the  emprefs  and  the  infanta  to  fee 
fo  furprizing  a  fight.  We  arrived  at 
the  fquare;  and  wereaftonifhedat  the 
richnefs  and  rarity  of  it's  workman- 
ftiip.  We  ftood  a  long  time  in  ad- 
miration of  it;  and  drawing  nearer, 
that  we  might  view  it  more  accurate- 
ly,our  ears  were  fainted  by  a  fymphony 
from  within,  fo  delightful  and  har- 
monious, as  not  to  be  excelled.  A 
mod  ravifhing  voice  was  heard,  at 
the  fame  time,  above  all  the  mufick; 
which,  at  certain  intervals,  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  dreadful  noife  of  trum- 
pets and  kettle-drums,  as  it  were 
founding  a  charge.  When  we  had 
awhile  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  hear- 
ing this  variety  of  inftrurnents,  we 
faw  four  wonderfully  well-built 
knights  ilTue  forth  from  the  tent:  they 
wore  their  helmets  upon  their  heads; 
they  were  cafed  in  green  armour, 
fpnnkled  with  golden  liars;  and  they 
led  four  very  fwarthy  damlels,  clad 
in  long  robes  of  cloth  of  filver.  They 
all  came  up  to  us,  and  fell  down  at 
our  feet.  Whatever  we  could  fay  to 
them,  we  could  not  perfuade  them  to 


rife;  but  one  of  thedamfels,  directing 
her  difcourfe  to  me,  wiihn  loud  voice, 
that  was  heard  by  all  mv  barons,  laid 
-"  Moft  renowned  Archbanterer, 
PuifTant  Lord  of  the  Oriental  Pearls, 
Emperor  and  Sovereign  of  the  king- 
doms of  Aracan,  Tonqtiin,  and  Co- 
chin-China;  great  prince,  :to  whom 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ought 
to  fubmit,  fince  you  excel  all  the 
kings  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
gallantry  and  genteelnefs;  you  mull 
underhand  we  are  under  the  greateft 
ot  afflictions.  Nothing  can  equal 
our  misfortune;  and  we  are  perfuad- 
ed  ihaf,  unlefs  we  find  fome  relief 
in  this  place,  it  will  be  bootlefs  for 
us  to  feek  it  elfewhere.  We  there- 
fore inoft  humbly  beleech  your  Sove- 
reign Highnefs,  as  alfo  'the  Right 
Honourable  Merry-dame,  and  the 
amiable  Banterina,  to  grant  us  a 
boon." — tf  Chai  m'ng  damfe!,"  an- 
fwered  I,  "  alkwhat  boon  you  pleafe, 
I  grant  ityou;anda(Tureyouifelf,  the 
emprefs  and  the  infanta  will  not  op- 
pole  it.''  My  wife  Merry- dame  and 
Banterina  accordingly  confirmed  my 
grant.  The  knights  and  damfels 
then  rofe;  and  flie  that  fpoke  before 
wentor.,  faying — "  Moftfamousem- 
peror,  you  murt  underftind,  that  the 
caliph  of  Syconia  is  in  the  tent  you 
fee  before  you;  and  I  muft  acquaint 
you  with  the  caufe  and  means  of  his 
confinement  there.  I  know  not 
whether  you  ever  heard  of  the  In- 
fanta Cenzetia,  his  daughter,  whole 
beauty  has  been  fo  much  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  The  wife 
Herodiian,  King  of  the  Ifland  of 
Pearls,  and  one  of  the  bravelt  giants 
tint  everexifted,  fent  to  demand  her 
in  marriage  of  her  father,  who  gave 
him  a  refulal.  This  fo  incenfcd 
Herodian,  that  on  a  day  when  there 
was  a  magnificent  tournament  held 
in  Syconia,  in  which  the  caliph  him- 
felf  gave  wonderful  proofs  of  his 
ftrength  and  dexterity,  this  giant  ap- 
peared in  the  lilts,  with  thcfe  four 
knights  in  the  green  armour;  and, 
among  them,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  they  flew  or  difabled 
above  a  thoufand  knights;  which 
ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  all  theie 


*  The   adventure  from  which  this  is  copied  may  be  found  in  Purt  I.  Chapter 
the  Englifh  translation  o;  the  famous  and   delo&able  Imtory  ol  Don  L 
Edition  16X3. 
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prefent  that  the  fpcftators,  and  thofe 
who  came  to  take  part  in  the  combat, 
fled  together  in  con fu (ion.  The  un- 
daunted  caliph  was  almoft  the  only 
man  that  remained;  for  he  could  rally 
no  more  than  ten  knights,  with 
whom  he  fell  upon  Herodian  and  his 
menj  but  he  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be 
overthrown,  and  his  ten  brave  com - 
panions  were  all  (lain.  Immediately 
this  tent  appeared  in  the  fquare,  in 
the  lame  manner  as  you  now  behold 
it.  The  giant  hurried  the  caliph  and 
the  infanta  into  it,  after  enchanting 
them  both,  and  placed  thefe  four 
knights  to  guard  the  entrance  of  itj 
and  they  are  fuch  men  as  cannot  be 
overcome  by  any  human  force;  for 
though  above  two  thoufand  knights 
of  all  nations  have  attempted  to  de- 
liver  the  caliph  and  Cerizetta,  yet 
none  of  them  could  ever  prevail. 
All  the  caliph's  court  was  in  con- 
fternation;  and  we  knew  not  what 
courfe  to  take,  until  one  Friday 
morning,  at  fun-rifing,  we  were  in- 
formed  by  a  magician,  whom  we  had 
confuked,  that  the  whole  was  a  fort 
of  enchantment,  which  we  mould 
never  be  able  to  diflblve  unlefs  we 
found  out  a  princefs  more  beautiful 
than  Cerizetta.  Could  we  once  find 
fuch  a  princefs,  we  needed  only  to 
perfuade  her  to  try  the  adventure; 
that  (he  would  e^iter  the  tent  without 
any  difficulty,  and  Cerizetta  would 
deliver  to  her  a  fword  (he  holds  in 
her  hand,  with  which  the  knights  in 
the  green  armour  would  be  eafily 
overcome.  The  magician  farther 
added,  that  all  he  could  do  for  us, 
was  to  carry  about  the  tent  whither- 
foever  we  pleafed  :  that  four  of  Ceri- 
zetta's  dam  (els  might  go  into  it,  and 
that  they  fhouid  be  guarded  by  the 
fame  knights.  I  prefently  went  into 
the  tent  with  thefethreedamfelsj  and 
thus  have  we  vifited  the  courts  of 
moft  Pagan  princes.  But,  to  fay  the 
truth,  we  have  never  yet  feen  any 
princefles  whom  we  could  think  wor- 
thy  to  try  the  adventure.  We  now 
defpaired  of  finding  any,  when  fame 
informed  us,  that  your  daughter 
Banterina  was  as  beautiful  as  we 
could  defire.  The  tent  was  in  a 
moment  removed  hither  by  magick-; 
and  we  are  come  to  entreat  you  to 
permit  the  peerlefi  Banterina  to  un- 


"  dertake  the  adventure.     This  is  the 
"  boon  you  have  granted  us." 

*  Such  was  the  account  given  me  by 
Cerizctta's  damfel,  at  which  I  was 
not   a   little  furprized:    I  returned, 
however,    this    anfwer — "    Comely 
damfel,  I  am  much  troubled  at  the 
caliph  of  Syconia's  misfortune;  for 
we  potentates  have  a  great  kindnefs 
for  e^ch  other;  and  I  mould  defire, 
above  all  things,  that  this  rare  ad- 
venture might  be  fin i  fhed  at  my  court. 
But,  pray,  inform  me  whether  fomc 
unhappy  accident  may  not  befal  the 
"  princefs,  mould  (he  be  unfuccefsful 
"  in  her  attempt  to  atchieve  this  adven- 
"  ture?"  —  "  No,    Sir,"  replied  the 
'  damfel;  "  for  the  magician  acquaint- 
"  ed  us,  that  in  cafe  the  princeis  who 
"  attempts  it  is  not  more  beautiful  than. 
"  Cerizetta,  me  (hall  beheld  back  by 
"  an  invifible  hand,  and  will   not  be 
"  able  to  go  into  the  tent." — "  Well, 
lt  then,"  anfwered  I,  "  my  daughter 
"  Banterina  has  my  confent  to  make 
"  trial  of  her  beauty:  but  I  muft  firft 
**  prove  the    prowefs    of   thele   four 
"  knights.     There   are   thofe  in  my 
"  court  who  may  overcome  them;  and, 
"  difpellingthe  charm  by  their  valour, 
"  will,  perhaps,  fave  my  daughter  the 
"  fliame  of  attempting  in  vain  to  dif- 
"  folve  it." — "  Sovereign    Prince  of 
**  Cochin-China,"  replied  the  damfel, 
"  you  may  do  as   you  pleafe;  but   I 
"  would  not  advife  you  to  expofe  your 
"  knights  to  combat  with  thefe,  who 
'*  are  To  enchanted,  that  they  alone  can. 
'*  rout  a  whole  army/1 — "  No  mat- 
"  ter,"  faid  I;  '«  I  mnft  fatlsfy  my 
"  curiofity."     I  therefore  ordered  my 
'  knights  to  prepai'e  for  the  fight;  and 

*  in  a  moment  above  three  thoufand  arp- 
'  peared  in  the  fquare,  all  of  them  am- 
'  bitious   of  finifhing  the  adventure. 

*  The  four  damfels  then  returned  with 

*  the  four  enchanted  knights  into  the 
4  tent;  which  immediately  opened,  and 
'  prefented    to  our  aftonifted   eyes   a 
«   fpeclacle  worthy  of  the  deepeit'com- 
«  miferation.     We  difcovered  the  ca- 
1  liph  of  Syconia,  armed  at  all  points, 
1  fitting  at  the  foot  of  a  golden  trnone, 
'  on  cryOal  rteps,  leaning  his  head  on 

*  his  hand,  like  one  pluneed  in  extre- 
'  mity  of  melancholy.     The  infanta, 

*  his  daughter,  was  on  his  right,  hoid- 
«  ing  a  naked  fword,  the  hilt  whereof 

*  feemed  to  be  all  of  diamonds,-  an.i  on 

a  E>  *  the 
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the  left  flood  the  god  of  love,  with  his 
bow  and  quiver,  fo-exquifitely  repre- 
fented,  that  he  feemed  to  breathe. 
Below  this  lay  a  knight  ftretched  out, 
with  one  of  the  god's  arrows  ftick- 
ing  in  his  breaft;  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  Greek  inscription,  which  no- 
body underftood;  but  which  exprefled 
the  caliph's  and  Cerizetta's  misfor- 
tunes, in  fuch  terms,  as  drew  tears 
from  all  eyes  that  beheld  it.  When 
we  had  fully  contemplated  thefe  won- 
ders, preparation  was  made  for  the 
trial  of  the  adventure.  The  firll  who 
would  attempt  it  was  Prince  Rozinel, 
my  baftard,  the  very  flower  and  cream 
of  Pagan  knights.  His  armour  was 
of  a  rofe  colour  beftrewed  with  fil- 
ver  flowers;  and  he  was  mounted  on 
a  beautiful  courfer  lineally  defcend- 
ed  from  the  god  Boreas  and  the  fa- 
mous mares  of  Erifthonius,  which 
trod  fo  lightly,  that  they  would  gallop 
over  the  ears  of  corn,  and  not  break 
them.  He  appeared  before  the  tent, 
attended  by  three  of  the  moft  valiant 
knights  in  all  my  archbantererfhip. 
The  enchanted  knights  came  out  to 
meet  them;  but  the  combat  was  as 
foon  ended  as  begun ;  for,  at  the  very 
firft  rencounter,  Rozinel  and  his  com- 
panions were  thrown  outof  the  faddle, 
and  borne  to  the  ground  with  fuch 
violence,  that  they  were  unable  to 
rife  again.  The  reft  of  my  knights, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  va- 
lour of  thole  who  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  concluding  they  could 
expecl:  no  better  fuccefs,  retired  in 
dilbrder;  and  fled  the  place,  as  the 
fearful  doves  do  before  the  cruel  eagle, 
that  has  juft  devoured  a  kite.  This 
only  ferved  to  heighten  the  defire  I 
felt  of  feeing  the  adventure  ended. 
I  caufed  the  wounded  men  to  be  laid 
in  rich  beds,  and  fentthemoft  beau- 
tiful princeflesof  my  court  to -rub  their 
iides.  I  then  ordered  my  daughter 
to  go  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent. 
Banterina,  who  had  always  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Cerizetta,  whom  (he 
tihought  beautifu  1  to  a  miracle,  obeyed 
me  trembling.  She  drew  near  the 
tent,  and  entered  it  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. But,  O  unheard-of  prodigy! 
O  difmal  misfortune!  whofe  fad  re- 
membrance caufes  fuch  grief  in  my 
foul  a*  is  continually  recent!  No 
fbonei  had  fhe  placed  her  feet  within 


the  tent,  than  it  immediately  clofcd 
upon  her;  and,  rifing  rapidly  into 
the  air,  vaniihed  with  the  caliph,  Ce- 
rizetta, the  knights,  the  damfcls, 
and  my  dear  Banterina.  We  con* 
eluded,  but  too  late,  that  this  was 
the  fraud  of  an  enchanter — "  Hold, 
treacherous  necromancer!"  cried  the 
emprefs;  "  reftore  me  my  infanta,  01 
!  come  and  take  my  life  ! — Banterina, 
:  O  my  dear  daughter!  can  the  rightc- 
;  ous  gods  fufferyou  to  be  taken  from 
;  your  mother  ?"  But,  alas!  her  cries 
were  in  vain  j  her  voice  was  loll  in  the 
air  with  her  unhappy  daughter:  grict 
overwhelming  her,  (he  funk  fpcech- 
lefs  into  the  arms  of  her  women; 
who,  fharing  her  forrow,  beat  their 
breads,  and  made  the  fquare  echo  with 
their  fighs.  I  tore  my  hair  and  beard, 
I  caft  myfelf  on  the  ground;  and  my 
barons  were  forced  to  hold  my  hands, 
fearing  I  fliould  kill  myfelf.  To 
conclude,  in  a  few  words,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  pitiable  hiftory,  the 
emprefs  was  carried  into  her  apart- 
ment, and  I  into  mine.  We  both  of 
us  fpent  a  whole  month  in  immode- 
rate forrow;  but  at  length,  confider- 
ing  that,  thus  indulging  our  grief, 
we  neglected  that  which  fhould  have 
been  fooner  thought  of,  which  was 
to  fend  our  knights  in  quell  of  Ban- 
terina to  all  parts  of  the  world;  I 
employed  all  thofe  who  were  willing 
to  undertake  it,  with  ftric"l  orders  to 
learch  narrowly  all  the  caftles  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  from  the  caftles 
of  princes  to  the  palaces  of  financiers. 
This  was  not  all:  I  caufed  my  daugh- 
ter to  be  pofted  up  from  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Ganges,  to  the  Danube; 
and  from  Mount  Caucafus,  to  the 
mountains  of  Terra  Auftralis;  in- 
fomuch,  that  the  very  polling  has  colt 
me  in  paper  and  pafte  five  hundred 
thoufand  ducats:  and  yet  three  whole 
years  are  parted  without  hearing  the 
leaft  news  of  Banterina.  This  makes 
us  apt  to  believe,  that  the  knights  we 
have  fent  in  queft  of  her  fpend  their 
time  idly,  infttad  of  attending  to  the 
execution  of  their  commiflion.  There- 
fore the  emprefs  and  1,  contidering 
that  every  body  can  do  their  bu finds 
b'etter  thcmlelves  than  by  proxy,  have 
left  the  government  of  our  archban- 
tererfliip  to  an  able  ai.d  honelt  nii- 
niftcr,  if  ever  any  fuch  was.  V\  <r 
<  have 
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have  ciofledAfia;  and,  after  traverfing 
Africa,  are  come  into  Spain,  where 
we  (hall  ftay  no  longer  than  is  re- 
quifite  to  feek  the  Infanta  Bante- 
rina.' 

CHAP.    III. 


OF  THE  DREADFUL  COMBAT  BE- 
TWEEN DON  QJJ1XOTE  AND  THE 
GIANT  BRAMARBAS  IRONSIDES, 
KING  OF  CYPRUS;  AND  THE 
STRANGE  EVENT  OF  IT. 

WHAT    pen    can    declare    the 
thoughts  which  agitated    the 
Knight  of  LaMancha,  whilft  the  Em- 
peror of  Cochin-China  was  making  his 
difmal  relation  ?  Who  is  able  to  ex- 
prefs  how  much  his  tender  bowels  were 
moved?  All  the  tongues  in  the  world 
put  together  have  not  words  enough  to 
make  known  the  different  ftruggles  of 
rage  and  pity  that  diftorted  a  heart  fo 
highly  concerned  at  whatever  related  to 
the  rape  of  maidens.     As  foon  as  the 
emperor  had  done  fpeaking,    he  took 
upon  him  to  anfwer;  and,  in  a  voice 
that  fufficiently  difcovered  his  diforder, 
faid — '    Magnanimous  emperor,    you 
may  judge,  by  my  concern  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  meaneft   private 
perfons,  how  much  I  am  difturbed  at 
yours.     Your  difafters  are  as  grie- 
vous to  me  as  to  yourfelf ;  and  I  mud 
inform  you,  that  it  is  the  enchanter 
Frifton  who  has  ftolen  away  the  peer- 
lefs  Banterina;  I  perceive  it  by  the 
fatal  circumftances  of  the  adventure: 
he  made  ufe  of  the  fame  enchantment 
to  fteal  away  the  peerlefs  Florifbella 
at  Babylon.     He  brought  fuch  ano- 
ther tent,  with  four  knights  in  green 
armour,   adorned  with  golden  ftars, 
and  the  fourdamfels  clad  in  cloth  of 
filver,  who  begged  the  fame  boon  of 
the  fultan.     In  ftiort,  the  whole  ftory 
you  have  told  us,  is,  word  for  word, 
in  the  authentick  Hiftory  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Don  Belianis;  which  is 
an  undeniable  proof  that  the  fame  en- 
chanter has  committed  this  rape  upon 
the  princefs  your  daughter:    but  I 
fwear  by  the  facred  order  of  knight- 
errantry,  that,  the  moment  I  have  llain 
Bramarbas,  I  will  depart  from  Ma- 
drid to  feek  that  beautiful   infanta 
throughout  the  world  5  and  will  ne- 
ver reft  in  any  place  till  I  have  found 
her!'  The  archbanterer  thanked  Don 
Quixote  for  his  kindneis  •  but,  as  he 
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was  thanking  him,  the  company  were 
alarmed  by  five  or  fix  blows  of  one 
knocking  at  the  door  fo  violently,  that 
they  expected  it  would  be  mattered  to 
pieces.  «  See  who  is  there!'  exclaimed 
the  archbanterer  to  his  pages.  '  It  muft 

*  certainly  be  fome  giant ;  for  fuch  is 

*  the  manner  in  which  they  accuftom 

*  themfelves  to  tap  at  the  doors  of  em- 
'  perors.'     As  he  faid,  fo  it  proved: 
the  pages  had  no  fooner  opened  the  door, 
than  in  came  the  dreadful  giant  Bra- 
marbas.    His  drefs  conlilted  of  a  long 
robe  of  blue  napped-cloth,  an  immenfe 
ruff  of  black  crape,   and  a  turban  of 
inuflin  ftriped  with  gold,  and  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  feathers;  an  enormous 
belt  of  pinked  leather  crofled  his  moul- 
der, and  Supported  a  fword  of  painted 
wood  at  leait  two  yards  in  length,  and 
a  foot  broad.     As  foon  as  ever  Sancho 
efpied  him,  he  ran  andfquatted  himfelf 
down  by  the  archbanterer;  crying  out, 
with  might  and  main—*  Mercy  on  us  I 

here  is  thedogBarrabbas  come  in  the 
nick!  He  is  grown  three  pikes  length 
fince  we  faw  him.  Saints  and  Fa- 
thers I  what  will  my  poor  mailer  Don 
Qmxote  be  in  the  hands  of  that  con. 
founded  Goliah,  who  is  like  to  fell 
all  our  guts  for  fiddle-firings,  if  good 
Saint  Nick  does  not  affift  us !'  Don 
Quixote  hearing  thefe  words,  looked 
aikaunce  upon  his  fquire,  and  com- 
manded him  to  hold  his  peace.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  King  of  Cyprus,  who 
had  been  forced  to  ftoop  very  low  to  get 
into  the  room,  came  forward,  turning 
his  prodigious  head  every  way,  and 
rolling  his  eyes  after  a  frightful  man- 
ner, but  without  fpeaking  a  word,  or 
fo  much  as  faluting  the  emperor;  who 
faid  to  him — '  Genteel  and  courteous 
'  giant,  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what 
«  brings  you  to  my  court?' — 'I  am  the 
'  dreadful  giant  Bramarbas  Ironfides, 

*  King  of  Cyprus!'  anfwered  the  gi- 
ant with  a  broken  voice;  *  and  I  am 
1  come  to  look  for  the  Knight  cf  La 
'  Mancha,  who,  I  am  told,  is  in  this 
1  imperial  chamber.' — 'You  have  been 
'  rightly  informed,'  cried  Don  Quix- 
ote: *  and  I  am  glad  to  fee  you;  tor  I 

*  fuppofe  you  come  to  be  as  good  as 

*  your  word  to  me?' — <£  do,  knight!1 
anfwered  Bramarbas;  '  I  come  to  com- 
'  bat  with  thee  in   purfuance  of   my 
'  challenge  at  Saragofla.   This  day  my 

*  dreadful  fword  lhall  put  an  end  to 
«  thy  glorious  days !  This  day  will  I 

*  D  \  «  cut 
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'  cut  off  thy  bald  head,  and  carry  it 

*  into  my  dominions,  to  nail  it  up  at 

*  my  royal  chamber-door,  with  an  in- 
'  fcrintion  in  High-Dutch,  which  (hall 

*  molt  elegantly  exprefs  how  the  flower 

*  of  La  Mancha  was  mown  down  by 
'  my  invincible  hands  !  This  day  will 
'  I  caufe  myfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of 
'  all  the  earth ;  for,  when  thou  art  gone, 

*  there  will  be  none  left  that  will  dare 
«  to  difpute  it  with  me!    This  day,  in 

*  fine,  will  I  make  myfelf  matter  of  all 

*  thy  victories,    and  will  carry  away 
'  with  me  to  Cyprus  all  the  ladies  here, 
'  to  put  them  into  my  feraglio,  vhich 
'  wants  recruits!   If  thou  art  fo  brave 
'  as   thou   art  reported,   thou    mayeft 
'  come  out  immediately,  and  we  will 

*  conclude  the  bufinefs  in  this  imperial 

*  chamber,  if  the  emperor  will  give  us 
'  leave.'—*  I  content,*  faid  the  arch- 
banterer,  '  though  it  be  not  ufual:  thefe 

*  combats  are  generally  within  lifts; 
'  but  I  have  fuch  a  mind  to  fee  you  in 

*  a6lion,  that  I  cannot  (lay  any  longer/ 
— c  I  would  not  bring  my  deadly  club,' 
faid  the  giant,  «  becaufe  lean,  without 
'  much  trouble,  overcome  the  Knight 
'  of  La  Mancha  with  only  this  (word, 
'  which  was  made  by  Vulcan,  a  god 

*  whom  I   adore;    as  I  do  alib  Jove, 
'  Neptune,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Pro- 

*  ferpine.'. — '  Matter  Barrabbas,'  cried 
Sancho,  interrupting  him,  *  pray  take 

*  heed  what  you  fay :   you   had  better 
'  bite  your  thumbs   than   to  call   all 

*  thofe  fcoundrels  you  fpeak  of  gods  ; 
'  for,  mould  the  Inquifition  hear  of  it, 
'  black  were  the  day  that  you  came  into 
'   Spain  !'— *  I  fpeak  not  to  thee,  num- 

*  fculi  !'    anfwered     Bramarbas;     '  I 

*  would  advife  thee  to  hold  thy  tongue.' 
— *  You  advife  me!'   quoth  Sancho; 

*  do  not  you  know  that,  at  Rome,  they 
'  laugh  at  one  that  gives  advice  before 
'  he  is  afked  ?    What  a  pox  !   do  you 
'  think  I  muft  not  dare  fay  my  foul  is 
'  my  own  becaufe  you  are  as  tall   as 
«  Antichrift?  Pray  take  notice,  that  a 
«  little  worm  eats  through  a  gieat  log; 
<  and  that  a  gnat  troubles  a  man  more 
«   than  an   eagle  can  do  him  good.' — 
4  Hold   thy  pence,    I  fay  again,  thou 
«   knave1/    replied   the  giant;    '  or,   I 
«  fwear  by  the  Alcoran,   I  will  make 
'  thee  an  example  to  all  fancy  (quires! ' 
— '  The  Alcoran  and  you,'  quoth  San- 
cho, *  are  a  couple  of  loufy  rakes;  and 
'   I  value  neither  of  you!'— <  How  now, 
*  bold  man  I'  laid  the  King  of  Cyprus, 


«  do  you  dare  to  talk  to  me  fo  fancily  } 
*  To  me,  who  make  the  fultans  arul 
<  the  caliphs  quake!  By  the  god  of  the 
«  herrings  trident,  if  I  lay  hold  of  you, 
'  I  will  crufh  you  to  powder,  and  throw 
'  you  up  into  the  air  with  fuch  force, 
'  that  your  dull  (hall  fly  into  Japan'/ 
— '  You  threaten  me,'  anfwered  the 
fquire,  '  to  fright  my  matter;  but  you 
'  muft  not  think  to  beat  the  dog  before 
'  the  lion.  Take  notice,  that 'my  ma- 

*  fter  Don  Quixote  is  worth  us  both} 
'  and  values  your  hellifh  carcafe  no 

*  more   than  he  values   the  jade  that 
'  bore  you  !' — '  O  infolence!'  laid  Iron- 
fides,   advancing  a  few  fteps   towards 
Sancho;  '  I  will  teach  thee  to  pay  a  re- 
'  fpeft    to   giants  of  my   quality!'  — 

*  Help!  help!  Murder!'  cried  Sancho, 
feeing  the  giant  move  towards  him ;  'if 

*  he  touches  me  I  am  gone!1 — '  Hold, 

*  Bramarbas!'  faid  Don  Quixote,  (lep- 
ping  in  betwixt  him  and  Sancho;  *  do 

*  not  attack  a  man  that  is  not  in  a 
'  f  O'ture  of  defence.  If  you  find  your- 
'  felf  offended  at  my  (quire's  difcourfe, 

*  I  am  here  ready  to  give  you  fatisfac- 

*  tion.     Let  us  combat  in  the  prefence 
'  of  the  great  archbanterer  and  all  his 
'  court;  we  can  neve*-  have  nobler  wit- 
'  neffes  of  our  valour:  but,  fince  you 

*  have  no  armour,  I  muft  take  oft*  mine; 

*  I  will  not  fight  with  odds;  the  con- 

*  queft  would  not  be  honourable.  That 
'  you  may  fee  I  do  not  fear  you,  I  will 

*  take  off  my  helmet  and  my  cuirafs, 

*  and  will  meet  you  with  my  fwortl 

*  only:  if  yours  is  longer,  mine  is  in  a 

*  better  hand.'     Having  fpoken   thefe 
words,  he  turned   to  his  fquire,    and 
faid — '  Kife,  my  fon;  come  and  help 

*  off  my  armour:  you   (hall  foon  fee 

*  that  dreadful  monfter,   our  enemy, 
'  ihetched  upon  the  ground.' — *  God 

*  grant  it,  Sir!'  anfwered  Sancho,  go- 
ing towards  his  mailer;  'but,  methinks, 

*  we  and  all  thefe  gentlemen  here  pre- 
'  fent  had  better  fall  upon  him  toge- 

*  ther;  fome  might  hold  his  legs,  and 
'  others  his  head,  till  he  were  half  dead. 

*  By  thunder  and  lightning,  could  I 

*  once  fee  him  flat  in  this  room,  giving 

*  up  the  ghoft,  I  would  give  him  more 
4  bangs  on  his  long  fides  than  he  has 
'   hairs  in  his  whifkers!' — '  That  is  not 
'  lawful,' anfwered  Don  Quixote;  'but 
'  I  need  no  help  to  overcome  a  giant, 

*  be  he  ever  fo  ftrong.     Make  haite  to 
'  take  off  my  armour;  and  leave  the  reft 
'  to  the  force  of  my  arm.'     Sancho  did 
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as  lie  was  commanded  5  To  that  the 
knight  was  pref:ntly  difarmed.  His 
figure  in  this  difaabilie  ftate  furniftied 
new  matter  of  mirth  ..nd  marvel  to  the 
company.  His  pate  was  bare  ar>d  bald} 
his  carcafe  long,  lank,  and  flefhlefs  as 
a  fkeleton;  it  was  cafed  in  a  doublet  of 
black  fattin,  miferably  fcanty  ,and  more 
than  half  threadbair;  under  which 
peeped  out  a  very  dirty  Ihirt;  for  he 
bad  not  changed  his  linen  lince  he  left 
Saragofla. 

Such   was   the  appearance   of  our 
knight-errant;  when,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  ('word,  he  advanced  towards 
the  King  of  Cyprus — *  Come/  faid  lie, 
arrogant  moniterl   fince  the  emperor 
gives  leave  that  we  combat  in  this 
room,  let  us  lofe  no  time  in  frivolous 
babbling:   courage  is  known  by  ac- 
tions.' At  thefe  words  heunfheathed 
his  weapon ;    when   fuddenly,  as  cur 
knight's  adventures  always  proved  very 
extraordinary,  the  aflembly  beheld  the 
immenfe  carcafe  of  Bramarbas  tumble 
backwards;  and  in  his  place  appeared 
a  damfel,  clad  like  a  (hepherdefs,  and 
her  face  covered  with  a  napkin.  Thofe 
who  had  not  been    prepared  for   this 
event  were  much  furprized  ;  and  Don 
Quixote,   dropping   the    point   of  his 
fword,  fell  back  two  fteps,  and  flood 
ftill,  expecting  what  the  maiden  would 
fay.     The  body  of  Bramarbas  being 
inftantly  hurried  off  by  two  figures  ha- 
bited like  demons,  the  damfel,  without 
unveiling  herfelf,  addreiTed  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha  in  the  following  terms. 
«  Valiant  Don  Quixote,  indefatigable 
'  Atlas  of  chivalry,  father  of  orphans, 
'  comfort  of  widows,    fweet  hope  of 
'  enchanted  infantas,  fixed  ftar  which 
«  haft  conducted  me  to  the  haven  of 
«  my  deiires !    be  not  amazed  at  be- 

*  holding  a   horrible   giant  tranfmo- 
'  graphied  thus  fuddenly  into  a  little 
«  tender  damlel :    this  metamorphofis 
'  ought  only  to  be  furprizing  to  fuch 
'  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of 

*  enchanters..    You  have   rimmed  an 
'  adventure  which  will   fink  the  me- 

*  mory  of  the  Palmerins,  and  will  gain 
'  you  as  much  reputation  among  wife 
'  nations,  as  the  difenchantment  of  Po- 
'  lixena  did  the  valiant  Knight  Don 
'  Lucidanor  of  Theflaly:    but,  illuf- 
'  trious   Prince  of  La  Mancha,   you 
'  muft  crown  this  work  by  reftoring 
f  me  to  my  parents,  who  are  in  the 
«  greatest  affliftion  imaginable  for  the 


lofs'of  me.'—'  I  will,  beautiful  prin- 
cefs,'  anlwered  Don  Qujxote;  '  yoa 
have  a  right  to  demand  it  at  my  hands,. 
I  will  conduct  you  into  your  domi- 
nions: acquaint  me  only  where  they 
are  fituated,  and  who  is  the  renowned 
prince  that  gave  you  your  being?'— 
My  name  is  the  Infanta  Banterina,' 

replied  the  damfel  ;  '  and  I  am  only 
daughter  of  the  great  Archbanterer 
of  the  Indies.'  The  emperor  hearing 

thefe  words,  overcome  by  fatherly  af- 

feftion,  ruflied  haftily  from  his  throne; 

and,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven — «  O 

*  ye  immortal  Gods!'  exclaimed  he,  'is 

*  it  then  poffible  that  you  reftore  to  me 
1  my  daughter,  when  I  leaft  expefled 

*  it  ?  In  return  for  this  mighty  favour, 

*  I  vow,  as  foon  as  I  return  to  my  pa- 

*  lace,  I  will  offer  to  you  in  (acrifice  an 

*  hundred  horned  animals;  for  there 

*  are  abundance  of  them  in  my  em- 
'  pire.'     Then  ftepping  forward  to  the 
infanta,  with  open  arms — '  Dear  Ban- 

*  terina,'  continued  he,  '  come  and  em- 
'  brace  your  father !  Alas!  what  grief 

*  pierced  my  foul  when  you  was  ra- 
'  vilhed  from  my  love!  My  lad  thoughts 
'  have  never  ceaied  to  follow  you!'— 
'  O  my  dear  father!'  anfweied  the  in- 
fanta, *  I  have  not  words  to  exprefs 

*  what  I  felt  at  that  time;  and,  if  you 
'  followed  me  with  your  thoughts,  I 
f  can  affure  you  I  left  my  heart  behind 

*  when  I  was  carried  away.' — *  By  my 
'  troth,'  quoth  Sancho,  «  methinks  the 

*  princefs  ought  to  fliew  her  face!  Who 

*  the  devil  ever  faw  a  daughter  em- 

*  brace  her  father  after  that  manner  ?  I 
'  fhould  laugh  to  fee  my  little  Sancha, 

*  when  I  go  home  to  my  country  again, 
'  come  to  kifs  me  with  her  nofe  muf- 
«  fleet  up  in  a  napkin.     Pox  take  me! 
'  God  knows  my  meaning!'—*  San- 

*  cho  is  in  the  right,'  faid  the  arch- 
banterer;  *  why  do  not  you  (hew  your 
«  face,  princefs?  Let  fallthat  veil  which. 
'  hides  thofe  dear  features  from  me!'— 
'  Pray,  Sir,'  an  fwered  Ban  terina,  «ex- 

*  cufe  me  from  taking  off  my  veil;  I 
'  have  reafons  that  move  me  to  be  co- 
'  vered:  and,  to  convince  you,  I  muft 
«  give  you  an  account  of  what  has  be- 

*  fallen  me  fince  you  loft  me.     You 

*  will  hear  abundance  of  ftrange  ad- 
'  ventures.'  — «  I  do  not  queftion  it,' 
anfwered  the  archbanterer;  l  a  daugh- 
«  ter  that  has  been  fo  long  from  her 

*  father  and  mother  muft  needs  have 

*  fine  (lories  to  tell ;  but  no  matter; 

*  provided 
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«  provided  the  devil  be  not  in  them,  I 
'  will  take  all  in  good  part.'  — *  You 
'  fhall  hear  how  the  matter  (lands,1  re- 
plied Banteiina,  '  if  you  will  liften  to 
*  me.*  Then  (he  began  the  fad  rela- 
tion of  her  adventures  after  this  man- 
per. 


CHAP.    IV. 

CONTAINING    THE    INFANTA    BAN- 

TERINA'S     SURPRIZING     RELA- 
TION. 

«  A  S  foon  as  the  tent  flew  up  in- 
JTJL  *  to  the  air,  and  I  heard  the 
cries  of  the  emprefs  my  mother,  be- 
ing of  an  excellent  difpoihion,  my 
fenfes  failed  me,  and  I  fell  down  in 
a  fwoon  upon  the  cryftal  ileps  at  the 
feet  of  the  Infanta  Cerizetta.  The 
four  damfels  took,  pains  enough  to 
help  me;  but,  though  they  rubbed 
my  nofe  with  all  forts  of  fpii  its,  they 
could  not  bring  me  to  myfelf :  there 
was  no  iign  of  life  left  in  me;  and, 
therefore,  thinking  I  was  dead,  they 
began  to  weep  bitterly.  I  cannot 
tell  what  could  make  them  have  fuch 
a  kindnefs  for  me;  but  certain  it  is, 
nobody  ever  was  more  troubled  than 
they  were:  my  own  ladies  of  ho. 
nour  could  not  have  made  more  ugly 
faces.  They  prefently  rtruck  up  a 
funeral  dirge;  they  chanted  recita- 
tives and  trios.  Alas!  what  trios  ! 
Nothing  was  ever  heard  fo  dolorous! 
Their  recitatives  were  now-and-then 
'  interrupted  by  a  full  chorus  of  all  forts 
*  of  voices,  repeating  thefe  words— 

««  We  labour  in  vain,  in  vain  we  deplore  j 
«<  Alas!  Banterina  the  bright  is  no  more! 
tl  Weep,  weep!  let  tears  like  fountains  flow, 

"  And  figh  away  your  breath; 
«  We've  ftol  n  perihelion  from  below, 

«'  To  yield  it  up  to  death." 

'  Notwithflanding  all  this,  I  did  not 
die;  and  whether  mufick  has  the  pow- 
er to  call  back  the  fpirits  that  are  fled, 
or  that  the  grief  for  the  lofs  of  parents 
is  not  mortal,  I  recovered  my  ftrength 
infenfibly.  The  damfels  were  in  ex- 
tafies  of  joy:  they  gave  over  their  dif- 
mal  ditties;  and  nothing  was  then  fung 
but  tenderand  gallant  airs  in  praifeof 
-me,.  Among  the  reft,  I  remember  the 


following  verfes  were  chanted  by 
excellent  voice— 


((  Jove,  jealous  for  his  flighted  fane, 

"  t';om  earth  long  fmce  to  Heav'n  had  ta'en 

"  Our  princefs,  but  he  fcar'd  to  do  it  : 

««  For  Venus  threaten'd  him  full  lore, 
"  If  yon  came  there,  ftie'd  make  him  rue  it  j 
•  ««  She'd  leave  the  flcies,  and  come  no  more. 

"  But,  howfoc'er  the  dame  was  wroth, 
«'  It  need  not  much  have  feared  his  god- 
««  head; 

<{  For  he'dluve  found  you,  furely,  both 
"  A  prettier  l.ifs,  and  abler-bodied." 


«  All  this  time  the  tent  flew  through 

the  air  with  incredible  rapidity,  till, 

flopping  on  a  fudden,  it  opened,  and 

I  found  myfelf  at  the  gate  of  a  ftately 

palace.     Then    the   knights  in    the 

green  armour,  the  damfels,  the  tent, 

and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanimed,  and 

I  was  left  alone  fadly  out  of  counte- 

nance.    But  it  was  not  long  before  I 

efpied  fix  cuiious  ladies  coming  to- 

wards me,   all  clad  in  white  fattin, 

lined  with  rofe-coloured  taffety,  flafh- 

ed,and  all  the  (ladies  embroidered  with 

pearls.     They  had  long  fleeves  hang- 

ing down,  and  on  them  a  wonderful 

rich  embroidery  :  their  hair  was  very 

fair,  and  delicately  curled,  and  their 

heads    were  ftuck   fuller  with  dia- 

monds than  any  heroine's  upon  the 

ftage.     Judging  of  their  quality  by 

therichnefsof  their  apparel,  I  thought 

they  could  be  no  lei's  than  fultan's 

daughters;   and    I  was  providing  a 

high   compliment  for  them,    when, 

falling  down  before  me,  they  all  em- 

braced  my  knees;   and,  when  they 

had  kitted  my  hands  over  and  over, 

one  of  them  laid  to  me  in  a  moft  re- 

fpt&ful  manner  —  "  Peerlefs  Bante- 

rina,  moft  lively  portraiture  of  the 

chaftegodclefs  Venus,  univerfal  heir- 

efsto  all  Oriana's  and  the  beautiful 

Nichea's  graces;  behold  here  at  your 

feet  fix  damfels  appointed  to  wait  on 

you!    The  owner  of  this  palace  has 

culled  us  out  from  among  an  hun- 

dred  thoufand  duennas,  to  honour 

us  with  this  glorious  employment  : 

I  can  alT.)  re  you  he  could  not  have 

made  a  better  choice;  for,  without 

vanity,  my  companions  and  I  are  the 

cleverelt  wenches  in    the  world  at 

pinning  a  g<nvn,  dreffing  a  head,  co- 

louring  the  hair,  mending  the  com- 

*'  plexion, 
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plexion,  and  curing  the  grcen-fick- 
nefs."-— "  Pretty  damfels,"  faid  I, 
pray  tell  me  where  I  am,  and  what 
the  prince's  name  is  that  reigns 
here?"—"  You  arc,"  anfwered  me, 
in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Terra 
Auftralis.  This  kingdom  is  of  an 
infinite  extent,  or  rather,  it  is  a  new 
world  unknown  to  the  other  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  earth,  with  the  good 
leave  of  the  apocryphal  accounts 
ftrangers  have  given  of  it.  Pre- 
cious  ftones,  gold  and  filver,  grow 
up  under  our  feet;  and  are  confe- 
.quently  of  fo  little  value  with  us, 
that  thefe  cloaths,  which  you  think 
very  coftly,  are  but  the  common  ha- 
bit  of  tradefmen's  wives.  I  would 
have  you  fee  our  women  of  quality 
and  our  princeffes;  they  have  other- 
guife  fort  of  cloaths.  *  By  this  you 
may  guefs  that  the  king  muft  be  a 
puiffant  fovereign;  but  what  you  do 
not  know,  and  is  very  fit  you  be  toldy 
is,  that  this  prince  is  very  young, 
and  has  a  mind  to  marry;  and  un- 
derftandjng,  by  an  enchanter  his 
friend,  that  you  are  the  moft  beauti- 
ful  princefs  in  the  world,  he  caufed 
the  laid  enchanter  to  fteal  you  away." 
This  news  redoubled  the  tears  which 
the  remembrance  of  my  parents  made 
me  fhed  inceflantly:  but  another  of 
the  damfels  faid — "  O  beautiful  in- 
fanta, do  not  wafte  thofe  precious 
tears!  When  you  have  feen  the  king 
your  aflliclion  will  ceafe.  He  will 
foon  return  from  hunting."  In  ef- 
fect, I  prefently  efpied  him  coming  in 
a  chariot  of  faphirs  and  topazes, 
drawn  by  fix  white  unicorns..  I  mull 
confefs,  I  never  faw  any  thing  fo  fine! 
He  leaped  out  nimbly  to  the  groundj 
and,  perceiving  he  carried  abow  and 
quiver,  I  took  him  for  the  god  of 
love.  I  cannot  fay  whether  it  was 
any  enchantment,  or  the  mere  work- 
ing of  nature,  but  I  was  fo  taken 
with  his  mien  and  beauty,  that  I 
thought  no  more  of  my  parents.  He 
feemed  to  me  not  lefs  i'mitten  with 
my  features;  and  he  was  fo  difordered 
when  he  came  up,  that  he  made  me  a 
compliment  which  was  neither  rhime 
nor  reafon.  I  returned  an  anfwer 
without  head  or  tail.  The  damfels 
fmiled;  and  believed,  with  fome  j of- 
fice, that  I  had  not  over-much  wit: 


'  but  the  prince,  who  had  as  little  aft 
myfelf,  was  very  well  pleafed.  He 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  in- 
to a  (lately  apartment,  where,  having 
recovered  himfelf  from  his  diforder, 
he  confirmed  all  that  the  damfels  had 
told  me  concerning  my  rape,  with  an 
eloquence  I  did  not  expect  from  him. 
In  fhort,  he  faid  fuch  tender  things 
to  me,  that  we  need  no  longer  marvel 
at  the  prompt  compliance  of  Pfyche 
with  the  infmuations  of  the  god  of 
love.  He  foon  perceived  my  fenfibi- 
lity;  at  which  he  was  fo  overjoyed, 
and  his  paffion  grew  fo  faft  upon  him, 
that  he  earneftly  entreated  me  not  to 
defer  his  good  fortune  one  moment, 
but  to  marry  him  immediately.— 

4  Prince!"  faid  I  to  him  then,  fo  fvveet- 
fy  that  it  quite  charmed  him,  "  you 

4  are  very  hafty.     Confider  that  raar- 

*  riage  is  a  matter  of  moment,  and  re- 
44  quires  mature  deliberation.  Leave 
44  me  here  alone  ;  I  defire  a  full  quar- 

44  ter  of  an  hour  to  confider."     I  was 

*  afraid  he  had  been  too  deep  in  love  to 
4  grant  this  delay;  but,  on  the  contra- 

*  ry,  inftead  of  denying  it,  he  com- 
4  mended  my  difcretion,  and  went  out 
'  of  the  room,  faying,  he  had  the  greater 

*  value  for  me,  becaufe  women,  for  the 
4  moft  part,  did  not  take  fo  much  time 

*  to  confider. 

*  Thus  was  I  left  alone  to  make  feri- 
4  ous  reflexions  on  his  propofal.  I 
4  found  it  fo  advantageous  to  me,  and 
4  my  head  was  filled  with  fuch  pleafant 

*  notions,  that  a  fweet  deep  foon  over- 

*  came  me-,  but  I  flept  not  long,  ere, 
4  perceiving  myfelf  pulled  by  the  arm, 
4  I  awaked.     It  was  the  wife  Belonia, 

*  whom  I  knew,  becaufe  I  had  feen  her 
4  fometimes  at  my  father  the  archban- 
4  terer's  houfe,  fhe  being  proteclrefs  of 
4  his  dominions.     44  Look  to  your  ho- 
44  nour,  my  dear  Banterina,"  faid  ftiej 
11  it  is  in  wonderful  danger.     You  are 
14  now  upon  the  edge  of  the  Euxine 
4  Sea, betwixt  Conftantinople  andTre- 

44  bifond.  It  is  not  the  King  of  Ter- 
14  ra  Auftralis  that  is  in  love  with  youj 
*4  it  is  a  falfe  enchanter,  who  has  takea 
"  upon  him  the  fhape  of  an  amiable 
44  prince  to  deceive  you.  My  power 
l(  is  inferior  to  his,  and  I  cannot  carry 
"  you  hence;  but  I  bring  you  the  fa- 
44  mous  ring  of  Bendanazar*.  As. 
"  long  as  you  keep  this,  the  enchanter 


*  See  Book  F.  Chap,  V. 
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"  \vill  have  no  power  over  you:  you 
•«  will  fee  things  as  they  really  arej  artd 
"  if  you  can  once  fet  your  foot  out  of 
"  this  enchanted  palace,  1  will  carry 
«'  you  away  in  my  chariot.  Take  care 
tc  to  hide  this  ring;  for  if  theenchant- 
"  er  gets  it  from  you,  you  muft  expeft 
"  no  farther  affiilance  from  me."  This 

*  faid,  (lie  gave  me  the  ring,  and  im- 

*  mediately  flew  out  at  the  chimney. 
'  When  (he  was  gone,  I  remained  me- 

*  lancholy  and   mufing,    as    is   ufual 

*  when  a  young  woman  has  a  great 

*  fancy  for  a  handfome  man,   and  is 

*  told  his  ill  qualities.     I  was  not  fo 

*  well  pleafed  that  I  had  been  unde- 
'  ceived,  as  I  was  vexed  to  underftand 
c  that  the  prince  I  hact  been  fo  fond  of 

*  was  a   mere  illufion.      However,  I 
c  concealed  the  ring  in  my  bofom;  and 

*  continued  in  my  reverie,  when  I  faw 

*  a  little  old  fellow  enter  the  room, 
'  with  a  long  grey  beard,  and  aviolet- 
'  coloured  cloth  capon  his  head,  which 
4  covered  his  ears.     He  had  on  a  gown 

*  cf  tygers  flcins,  and  he  leaned  on  a 

*  ilaff",    without  which  he   could   not 

*  move;  for,notwithftandinghis  crutch, 

*  he  limped  fo  wretchedly,  that,  at  every 

*  ftep  he  took,  I  thought  he  would  have 

*  tumbled  upon  his  nofe.'— *<  Beautiful 

*  infanta!'  faid  Don  Quixote,intemipt- 
ing  her,  'that  was  certainly  the  enchant- 
'  er  Frifton;  for  he  has  been  lame  ever 
4  fincehe  broke  his  leg  at  Babylon.' — 

*  It  is  very  true,'   quoth  Banterinaj 
'  now  you  put  me  in  mind  of  it,  the 

*  wife  Belonia  told  me  it  was  Frifton, 
'  and   I  forgot  to  tell  you  fo.— Now, 

*  gentlemen,  do  but  confider,  if  you 
'  pleafe,  how  much  1  was  furprized, 

*  when,  by  that  little  lame  fcoundrers 
'  difcourfe,  I  found  out  that  he  was  the 

*  very  fame  fine  prince  I  had  been  fo 
'  much  taken  with.     I   looked   afade 

*  with  horror.     He  drew  near  to  me;  I 

*  (hrieked  out;   and  a  fudden  qualm 

*  made  me  faint  away.     He  called  in 

*  his  women  to  help  me;  five  or  fix 

*  witches  came  in  and  unlaced  me,  to 
'  give  me  air.    My  ring  dropped  down  j 
4  the  enchanter  catched   it   up;    and, 

*  having  viewed  it — "  Oh,  ho!"  cried 

*  he,  "here  is  the  knack  on  it  I    Who 
4t  the  devil  brought  her  this  jewel,  and 
**  has  been  with  her  the  moment  I  was 
««  away  ?  By  my  troth,  they  are  not  de- 
««  ceived,  who  fay  it  is  hard  to  keep 
4<  maid"  I""—1  Ads-bobs  ! '  quoih  San- 
cho,   '  Friiton  talks  potably  enough 


'  for  an  enchanter!   For  I  hnve  heard 

'  our  batchelor  Sampfon  fay,  that  maids 

«  nre  like  fheep:  if  the  Ihepherd  has  not 

'  always  a  watchful  eye,theyrun  aftray, 

'  and  the  wolf  devours  them.     But  go 

*  on  with  yourftory,  Madam  Infanta; 
'  thefe  gentlemen  and  I  lit  upon  thorns 
'  till  we  hear  the  reft.' — '  When  I  came 
'  to  myfelf,'  faid  the  infanta,  '  I  looked 
'  about  for  my  ring;  and,  not  finding 
'  it,  was  as  much  troubled  as  if  I  hid 

*  loft  my  lap-dog,   or   my  parrot.     I 
'  called  the  enchanter,    "  Old  goat  ; 
"  nafty  cripple  ;'*    and    "  ragamuffin 
11  forcerer!"     In    (hort,    I    g:we    him 
4  fuchfcurvy  language,  that  he  changed 

*  all  his  love  into  hatred.     He  mut- 
'  tered   fome   words    in   Dutch;    anil 
'  then,  taking  me  about  the  middle, 
'  threw  me  like  an  arrow  out  at  the 
c  window,with  fuch  force  and  violence, 
1  that  I  flew  from  the  ftioreof  thcEux- 
1  ine  Sea,  where  I  then  was,  and  fell 
'  into  waters  of  the  River  Si^non.1— 
'  What  a  damned  flcip  was  that!'  cried 
Sancho.     «  How  the  devil  could  an  old 
'  fellow,  that  was  not  able  to  go  with- 
'  out  a  crutch,  have  ftrength  enough  to 
'  throw  you  fo  far  ?' — *  Do  not   you 
1  confider,  friend,'  replied  the  infanta, 

*  that  he  did  it  by  virtue  of  thofehellifh 

*  words  he  had  muttered  tohimfelf?— - 
'  But,  gentlemen,  I  mould  never  have 
«  recovered  after  fuch  a  fall,  but  that, 
c  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  a  young 

*  (hepherd,  who  was   playing  on  his 

*  pipe  whilft  lie  looked  to  his  iheep  on 
<  the  bank  of  the  river,  perceiving  I 
'  was  like  to  drown,  came  fpeedily  to 

*  my  afiiftance.     He  took  me  upon  his 

*  back,  and  fwam  sfhore:    then,  per- 
e  ceiving  that  I  (till  breathed,  he  car- 
'  ried  me  into  his  hut,  lighted  a  fire, 

*  dried  me,  and  brought  me  to  myfelf. 
'  I  returned  him  thanks  for  his  care  in 

*  fuch  words  as  made  him  believe  I 

*  hud  not  been  ill  bred;  which  awakened 
1  his  curiofity,  and  he  defired  I  would 

*  tell  him  my  ftory.     I    did   fo  very 
«  prccifely;  but  not  without  fludding 
'  abundance  of  tears,  which  made  him 

*  drop  as  many.     lie  told  me  he  was 
'  much  concerned  at  my  misfortunes; 

*  and,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  con- 
'  fide   Icfs  in    me  than   I   had  dent-in. 

*  him,  he  faid—"   Beautiful  princefs, 
"  you  have  related   your  misfortunes 
"  to  a  fhcphcrd,  who  is  not  lefs  unhap- 
"  py  than  yourfeff.     I  am  the  natural 
**  ion  of  the  valiant  Periancus  of  JVr- 

"  fiaj 
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11  fia;  and,  as  if  it  were  the  fate  of  his 
"  family  to  be  unfortunate  in  love,  I 
•*  became  enamoured   of  a  lady  who 
'*  afforded  me  no  better  requital  than 
"  he  received  from   Florifbdla.     The 
"  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  the  charm- 
"  ing  Zenobia,  with   whom   I  fell  in 
'*  love,  upon  feeing  her  dandle  on  her 
"  lap  a  pig  fhe  was  violently  fond  of, 
"  has  been  deaf  to  all  the  teftimonies 
"  of  my  paflion.     But  what  drove  me 
"  quite  to  defperation  was,  that  at  the 
"  very  time  when  I  complained  of  her 
*f   cruelty,   the  Prince  of  the  Floating 
"   Ifl.inds  had  as  much  caufe  to  boaft 
"  of  her  kindnefs.     In  a  fit  of  anger, 
"  I   renounced  knight-errantry;  and, 
**  removing  for  ever  from  my  father's 
"  court,    I  repaired  to  the  banks  of 
'*  this  celebrated  river,  with  a  refoiu- 
**  tion  to  turn  fhepherd.     Since  then 
"  I  have  been  told  that  the  magician 
"  Pamphus    has    enchanted    my    un- 
"  grateful  fair-one,  and  has  converted 
"  her   into   a   frightful    tripewoman; 
*'  but  this  I  do  not  aver  to  you  for  a 
l<  certainty."  —  *    Nay,    before  God, 
*  and  on  my  confcience,'  quoth  San- 
cho,    interrupting   the   infanta  again, 
whoever  told  the  fhepherd  that  (Tory, 
did  not  lye,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
certain.     Madam  Zenobia  is  as  per- 
feft  a  tripe  worn  an  as  ever  you  (aw : 
fhe  has  a  great  fear  on  one  cheek;  is 
blear-eyed;   blubber- lipped;  and  all 
the   reft    fuitable.      When    we    firft 
found  her  in  the  wood,  where  fhe  was 
tied  to  a  pine-tree,  the  foldier  Braca- 
monte,    the  alderman,  and  I,   took 
her  rather  for  a  daughter  of  the  devil 
than  a  fine  princefs.     Only  my  ma- 
fter  was  not  miftaken  in  her.     Let 
him  alone:    he  prefently  eipied   (he 
was  a  great  queen.     Body  o'me!   he 
knew  her  at  fii  it  fight,  and  called  her 
by  her  Chriftian  name  and  furname, 
as  if  they  had  been  old  fchool- fel- 
lows!'— '   You  need  not  wonder  at 
that/quoth  Don  Quixote;  'if  knights- 
errant  had  not  the  faculty  of  know- 
ing infantas  under  every  variety  of 
enchantment,  how  could  they  refcue 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  enchanters  ? 
But  we  do  not  confider,  Sancho,  that 
we   interrupt  the    princefs.'  — «  No 
matter,  Sir  Knight,'  anfwered  Ban- 
erina;  '  I  have  a  good  memory,  and 
you  (hall  fee  I  am  not  put  out  of  my 
ftcry. 


"  I  came  then  to  eftablifh  myfelf," 
faid  the  fhepherd,  "  in  this  delight- 
ful place:  I  foon  got  fome  fheep,  a 
dog,  a  reed,  and  a  bag-pipe;  and» 
changing  my  name  from  Prince  Per- 
fin,  as  I  was  called  before,  I  took 
that  of  the  Shepherd  Perfino.  My 
fquire  would  not  follow  my  exam- 
ple; but  defired  me  to  requite  his 
long  fervices  by  conferring  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood  :  I,  be- 
ing of  a  generous  temper,  not  only 
granted  his  requeft,  but  prefented 
him  with  my  own  horfe  and  armsj 
for  hitherto  he  had  ridden  only  upon 
a  fhe  afs,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  propereft  (teed  for  a  knight. 
Then  I  fent  him,  with  my  bleffing, 
to  feek  adventures.  Thetruthofit 
is,  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  very  fit 
for  the  ladies  fervice;  and  if  he  has 
not  had  his  brains  knocked  out  in 
fome  melon  field,  no  doubt  he  has 
comforted  manywidows:  for  my  part, 
my  only  endeavour  is  to  lead  a  plea- 
fant  quiet  life  in  this  delicious  place. 
Sometimes  I  play  on  my  reed,  and 
fomerimes  on  my  bag-pipe;and  fome- 
times  I  make  verfes  on  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  nature.  I  defcribe  the 
pleafures  of  a  country  life.  The 
birds  are  heard  to  (ing  in  my  poems; 
in  them  the  filly  lambs  are  feen  to 
(kip  after  the  careful  ewes,  and  the 
murmuring  ftreams  to  wind  their 
cryltal  waters  along  the  grafs :  in 
fhort,  I  enjoy  a  thoufand  pleai'ures. 
But,  alas!  I  want  one,  which  is  the 
mofl :  fubitantial,  and  without  which 
I  am  fenilble  a  fhepherd  can  never 
be  truly  happy  ;  and  that  is  a  fhe;>- 
herdefs.  Beautiful  princefs,"  add- 
ed he,  lookingon  fne  very  earneftly, 
I  will  not  love  Zenobia  any  longer. 
I  am  tender,  kind,  difcreet,  and 
faithful;  give  me  leave  to-  dedicate 
my  thoughts  to  you,  and  do  not  think 
the  gods  have  brought  you  hither  to 
no  purpofe:  it  is  certajnly  their  will 
that  you  mould  make  me  ha^py. 
Be  obedient  to  their  fovereign  de- 
crees!  Be  my  fhepherdefs!  Ah! 
what  a  pleafmt  thins;  it  is  to  level 
Let  us  follow  where  love  calls;  to 
him  let  us  yield  up  our  hearts.  Let 
us  renounce  our  parents  emphes; 
let  us  defpife  our  grandeur.  Let 
us  forget  cur  kindred  and  friends; 
and  let  us  fpend  the  reft  of  our  days 
a  E  "  'in 
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•'  in  tender  fighs  and  amorous  me- 
"  lody." 

•  You  may  judge,  gentlemen,  whe- 

•  ther  it  was  pofnble  for  me  to  with- 
'  rbnd  fuch  an  offer.     The  fhepherd 
'  Perfino  was  gay,  haudfome,  and  fung 

•  well.  Whatatreafure  this  to  a  young 

•  girl  at  fifteen  !   I  could  not  deny  him. 
'  I  affumed  the  habit  and  crook   of  a 
'  fhepherdefs.    Perfino  committed  half 
'  his  flock  to  my  care,  together  with  a 
'  dog  which  he  called  Melampus;  and 
'  not  thinking  the  name  of  Banterina 
'  very  fit  for  verfe,    he  changed  it  to 
'  Phillis.     It  is  impoflible  to  tell  you 
'  exactly  how  many  verfes  hecompofed 
«  upon  me  and  my  dog  Melampus;  hut 
'  the  devil  take  me,  if,   in  lefs  than  a 
«  year,  he  did  not  make  two  hundred 

•  eclogues,  as  many  elegies,  and  above 

•  a  thoufand  rondeaus!  He  had  a  very 
«  poetical  fancy,  and  there  was  no  end 
'  of  his  invention.    Sometimes,  though 

•  he  was  never  a  day  without  me,  he 
'  complained  of  my  long  abfence:  at 
'  another  time,  he  would  accufe  me  of 

•  cruelty,  with  as  little  reafon.  Ano- 
«  ther  time  he  would  compofe  lively  dit- 
'  ties,  and  all  to  divert  his  Mufe,  and 

•  vary  his  fubje&s.     There  was,  in  all 

<  his  writings,   a  charafteriftical  ten- 

•  dernefs   which   rav-fhed    me.      One 

<  day,  among  the  reft — I  mall  reraem- 

<  ber  it  as  long  as  I  live — he  fung  me  a 
'  fong,  which  I  will  repeat  to  you.     I 
'  was   transported   with    it.      I    was 
«  quite  out  of  breath.     I  thought  I 
«  fhculd  have  died,  my  rapture  was  fo 
'  exceflive.     The  words  are  thefe— 

«  As  Phillis,  late  ferencly  flreping, 
*«  Stretch'd  her  foft  limbs  beneath  the  fhade, 

"  The  gay  Perfino,  near  her  creeping, 
"  By  ftealth  the  heedlcfs  fair  fuivey'd  : 

"  And  fo  div:ne  he  felt  her  beauty, 
•«  And  fuch  ftrange  raptures  it  did  mdvr, 

"  That,  ah!  forgetful  of  his  duty, 
€t  Too  venturous  youth!  he  dar'd  to  love." 


'  Bt  fides  the  pleafure  of  hearing  fuch 
charming  fongs  every  day,  I  had  the 
fatisfactionof  feeing  the  fhepherd  Per- 
fino's  naine,  and  my  own,  carvec!  on 
every  tree,  and  the  hiftory  of  our  faith- 
ful loves  written  in  the  fands  of  the 
Lignon,  in  fuch  characters  that  they 
were  proof  againft  the  winds.  Thus 
I  fpcnt  my  days  very  happily,  when 
one  morning,  as  I  was  tending  my 
flock,  there  patted  by  sac  a  knight, 


'  armed  at  all  points,  who  flopped  t« 
'  take  a  full  view  of  mej  and,  turning 

*  to  his  fquire,  faid—"  Aurelio,  take 
"  notice  of  that  Ihepherdels.     Are  not 
"  thole  the  features  of  the  infanta  ?"— 
«'  Yes,    indeed,    Sir,"    anfwered    the 
'   fquire;  «'  that  face  is  not  at  nil  unlike 
"   her/' — "  lamfatisfied,"  replied  the 
'  knight;  "  fhe  is  certainly  Uanterina. 
"  Her  country  habit  cannot  deceive  my 
'<  eyes."     This  faid,  he  alighted  from 

*  his  horfe;  and,  lifting  up  his  vizor, 
'  that  I  might  fee  his  face,  I  immedi- 
'  ately  recognized  Prince  Rozinel,  my 

*  father's  brave  and  worthy  baftard. 

*  The   iurprize    and    diforder  of  my 
'  countenance  fully  convinced  him  that 
'  he  was  not  miftaken.     "  O,  my  dear 
tl  infanta!"  faid  he,  "  the  gods  have 
*'  at  length  permitted  me  to  meet  with 
t{  you  !       I    have  been    thefe   twelve 
"  months   feeking   you   in  all   parts. 
"  What  chance  made  you  a  fhepherd- 
"  efs?"     When  I  had  fatisfied  his  cu- 

*  riofity,  he  told  me  that  my  parents 
t  were  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  me; 
'  and,    having    a   notable   fluency   of 

*  tongue,  he  painted  their  affliction  in 
'  colours  fo  lively,  that  I  had  like  to 

*  have  cried  at  it.     "   Come,  Banteri- 
*«  na,"  added  he,  "  let  us  haften  away 
"  to  my  father's  court:  let  us  fly  to  de- 
**  liver  him  from  that  difmal  melan- 
11  choly  in  which  I  left  him,  and  drive 
"  away  the  fad  fhades  of  death  which 
'*  by  this  time  fit  about  the  emprefs." 
'  I   was    mightily    perplexed.       If   I 
'  thought  of  comforting  my  parents, 

*  I  was  no  lefs  concerned  to  leave  Per- 
'  fino.     An  afflicted  father,  a  weeping 

*  mother,    a    defpairing    fhepherd,    a 

*  whining  dog,  and  a  ftraying  flock  of 

*  fheep,  were  all  diftracting  thoughts 
'   which   fucceeded  one  another.     But 
'  it  was  necefTary  to  come  to  fome  de- 
'  termination;  and,  my  life  being  a  fe- 
'  lies  of  wonders,  I  preferred  my  fa- 
'  mily  before  my  lover.    I  chofe  rather 
f  to  forfake  fuch  a  difcreet  and  well- 
'  behaved  fhepherd,  than  to  be  deaf  to 

*  the  calls  of  my  difconfolate  kindred. 

*  I  had  fixed  my  refolution;  but,  as  I 
'  was  prcparingto  follow  Rozinel,  Per- 
'  fino,  the  unhappy  Perfino!  came  up 

*  to  us.     He   was    looking  for  me  to 

*  fing  me  a  new  fbng;  but  he  had  lit- 
'  tie  mind  to  fing,  when  he  understood 
'  he  was  fo  near  Jofing  me.     He  made 
'  the  woods  and  the  banks  rattle  wilh 
<  his   doleful   complaints  t    he   threvr 

' 
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'  away  his  reed;  broke  his  crook;  tore 
'  his  eye-brows;  and,  that  1  may  make 
'  ufe  of  one  of  Homer's  moft  celebrated 
<  comparifons,  "  He  rolled  himfelf  up- 
**  on  the  ground,  as  a  black-pudding 
"  rolls  upon  the  fire."  In  fhort,  the 
'  doubly  and  trebly  unfortunate  Per- 
'  fmo  did  his  utmoft,  and  downright 
'  died  before  us  for  mere  love  and  vex- 
'  ation.  I  muft  here  take  breath, 
«  gentlemen,  that  I  may  be  better  able 
'  to  recount  the  reft  of  the  tranfaclions 
«  of  that  fatal  day.'  Here  Banterina 
paufed  awhile,  and  then  continued  her 
difcourfe  as  follows. 


CHAP.    V. 

THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  IN- 
FANTA BANTF.RINA'S  WONDER- 
FUL ADVENTURES. 

«  \TTHEN  I  faw  my  ihepherd 
VV  '  ftretched  out  dead  upon  the 
ground,  I  reclined  mylelf  upon  Prince 
Rozinel;  was  for  a  time  filent  and  mo- 
tionlefs,  and  fo  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  as  to  lofe  all  fenfation.  But 
foon  after  I  tore  my  cloaths  and  hair, 
and  lifted  up  my  voice  to  Heaven, 
complaining  of  his  death  in  terms  of 
the  moft  outrageous  extravagance: 
I  railed  fo  bitterly  againft  Jupiter 
and  Califto,  that  the  prince  and  his 
fquiie  were  abfolutely  terrified.  The 
eloquent  Rozinel  thought  fit  to  tell 
me,  that  men,  in  their  greateft  afflic- 
tions, are  bound  to  honour  the  gods; 
but  though  he  had  read  that  word  for 
word  in  Seneca,  I  took  little  notice  of 
it,  and  never  gave  over  abufing  the 
gods  and  goddefTes,  till  the  mepherd 
Perfino  was  buried.  After  this,  my 
forrow  began  to  grow  lighter;  I  found 
my  reafon  return;  and  I  can  fafely 
boaft  that,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  I 
bore  as  good  a  heart  as  any  widow 
at  thirty.  I  wiped  my  eyes,  and 
comforted  myfelf:  then  my  brother 
took  me  up  behind  him,  and  we  rode 
fixteen  hundred  leagues,  talking  over 
the  adventures  of  knights-errant; 
for  I  am  ftrangely  fond  of  books  of 
chivalry;  and  I  do  not  yet  defpair 
but  I  may,  one  time  or  other,  diftraft 
myfelf  with  reading  them.'  Here 
Don  Quixote  put  up  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  had  a  ftrong  temptation 
to  interrupt  the  prince!*  in  favour  of 


the  books  of  chivalry;  but  he  forbore 
out  of  refpeft  to  the  company,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  an  act  of  uncom- 
mon violence  to  his  own  inclinations. 

'  Having  travelled,  without  difturb- 
*  ance,  to  the  frontiers  of  Colchis,* 
continued  Banterina,  '  I  was  full  of 
hopes  that  I  fliould  foon  fee  my  dear 
mother  Merry-dame,  and  my  ho- 
noured father  the  archbanterer;  when, 
in  a  wood,  we  met  twelve  giants  car- 
rying away  five  infantas  whom  they 
had  newly  ravimed.  They  flopped 
us  without  ceremony,  bidding  my 
brother  furrender  upon  difcretion,  if 
he  would  fave  his  life.  The  brave 
Rozinel,  having  caufed  his  fquire  to 
let  me  down,  without  regarding  the 
odds,  drew  his  fword;  and,  like  ano- 
ther Don  Quixote,  had  the  courage 
to  fight  all  thole  giants,  who  looked 
like  fo  many  windmills.  But,  alasl 
the  poor  baftard  had  no  better  luclc 
than  if"  he  had  been  lawfully  begot- 
ten !  for  he  received  fo  many  ftrokes 
on  the  head  with  their  clubs,  that  he 
loft  his  ftirrups,  and  fell  down  ftone- 
dead  Under  his  horfe's  belly.  Then 
they  laid  hold  of  his  unfortunate 
fquire,  and  began  tofllng  him  in  a 
blanket;  making  him  cut  fuch  piea- 
fant  capers  in  the  air,  that  I  could 
have  laughed  heartily,  had  I  not  been, 
fo  full  of  trouble.  I  fared  like  the 
'reft  of  the  infantas.  They  carried 
us  direclly  to  the  Mooriih  enchant- 
er's caftle,  which  was  but  two  leagues 
off.' — «  But,  Madam  Princefs,'  faid 
ancho,  interrupting  her  again,  '  pray 
tell  me  whether  thofe  two-handed 
rogues  took  your  brother's  fquire  a- 
long  with  them,  or  whether  they  left 
him  in  the  wood,  after  having  fo  well 
fettled  his  bones  for  him?' — «  As  for 
that,'  replied  Banterina,  « they  were 
not  fatisfied  with  tolling  him  in  a 
blanket  till  they  were  weary,  but  they 
carried  him  to  the  caftle,  where  they 
mut  him  up  in  a  dungeon  under- 
ground, which  was  fourfcore  and 
nineteen  thcufand  fathoms  deep,'— 
Blefs  us!  what  a  dungeon!'  cried 
ancho  :  *  why  a  man  had  as  good  be  in 
Limbo!  What  an  unmerciful  crew 
of  Goliahs  thefe  were!  Hang  me,  if 
the  very  enchanters  be  not  civiler  per- 
fons!  When  they  have  toijeci  a  fquire 
handfomely,  they  give  him  at  leaft 
the  key  of  the  country,  and  rum 
him  loole about  his  bufinefs.'-— « That 
*  E  a  «  Ii 
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*  is  a  great  comfort  for  a  fquire  that 

*  has  been  toflfed  in  a  blanket,   anfwcr- 
ed  the  princefs;  •  and  would  to  God 
'  my  brother's  had  come  off  fo  well! — 
'  But  to  return  to  my  ftory.     You  muft 

*  underftand  that,  as  foon  as  I  came  to 

*  the  caftle,  with  my  five  unfortunate 
'  companions  in  bondage,  the  enchanter 

*  defirtd  to  fee  us.     Though  I  was  but 

*  in  the  habit   of  a   ihepheidels,   and 
«  that  rather  ragged,   (for  I   had    not 

*  fpared  it  in  my  tranfports  of  grief  at 
«  Perfmo's  funeral)  yet  I  was  reckoned 

*  the  prettieft    of  the  half-dozen.     I 
«  had  the  good  luck  to  pleafe  the  wiz- 
'  zard;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  had 
'  the  misfortune  to  appear  in  my  eyes 
'  the  moft  horrid  individual  of  the  hu- 

*  man  fpecies:  in  a  word,  his  hair  is 

*  frizzled,  and  red  as  blood,  and  his 

*  face  black  as  ink;  and  it  is  doubt- 
«  lefs  for  thefe  reafons  that  they  call 

<  him  the  Mcorifh,  or  the  carroty,  en- 
«  chanter.     I   couid    not    endure    the 
'  fight  of  the  monfter.  When  I  looked 
«  upon  him,   I  made  a  fort  of  a  face, 
«  which  he  did  not  think  very  favour- 
'  able  to  hisdtrfires;  and,  in  truth,  there 
«  was   no   need  of  his    being  a  great 
«  conjurer  to  guefs  what  it  meant.    He 

*  made  up  a  face  in  his  turn  which  was 

<  as   plain  as  the  other  :    he  knit  his 
'  brow;  and,  looking  fiercely  on  me — 
'*  How  now,  little  gipfey!"  laid  he,  in 

*  a  voice  like  a  mule- driver j  "  I  per- 
«'  ceive  you  do  not  like  us.     To  hu- 
"  mour  you,  we  muft  fend  for  thofe  fine 
"  effeminate    fellows,    thofe   ftarched 
"  beaus   of   our  fex.     I    could   have 
"  borrowed  one  of  thofe  empty  fhapes, 
"  as  poor  filly  Frifton  did;  but  I  would 
"  not  put  fuch  an  affront  upon  nature." 
'  I  durft  not  make  the  brute  an  anfwer, 
«   for  fe  r  of  provoking  him  yet  farther. 

*  But,  to  pafs  by  a  thoufand  needlefs 

<  circumftances,  and  come  to  the  con- 
'  clnfion    of  my    adventures,    I    muft 
'  tell    you  that,  when  he  had  in  vain 
'  tormented  me  three  months,  to  bring 

*  me  to  compliance   with   his  pafTion, 

<  hewnj  fu  incenfed  10  fee  himfelf  de- 

*  fpifi-u,  that  he  refolved  to  be  revenged 

*  on  me.     This  rtfolution  he  executed 

<  after  a  manner  thai   has  fcarce  any 
«  precedent    in    hi(tory.     He    touched 
«  me  fiift  with  his  wand  }  he  then  pull- 
«  ed  out  of  his  pocket  a  bock  in  iulio, 
«  and  opened  it;  then  he  read  to  bim- 
«  felf;  and,  as  he  read,  I  perceived  my 
«  little  arms   iricrta/e  in  length,  and 


my  wholeframedilntcitfelf  hideoufiy; 
to  be  Ihoit,  in  lei's  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  was  converted  into  a  giant 
from  head  to  foot.  The  enchanter 
then,  addrtlfing  me  in  a  fcornful 
tone — 4k  Go,"  laid  he,  "  termagant 

*  prince  Is!  go,  traverle  tlie  earth  un- 

*  dei  'that  agreeable  form!   I  command 
1  you,''  added  he,  imperioi  fly,  "  by 
'   the  foul  of  the  great  Calchas,  who 

*  perfectly  knew  what  was  to   come, 
'  what  was  preftnt,  and,  belt  c;f  all, 

*  what   was   part,  take  the   name  of 

*  Bramaibas    Ironfides.     Do   all   the 

*  mifchitf  you  can  in  the  world.    De- 
'  throne  virtuous  princes,  and  fupport 
'  the  wicked.     Slay  all   the  knights 
'  that  Oiall  fall   under   your  clutches, 
'  and  feek  out  the  mcft  famous  men 

to  combat  them.     By  my  powers  of 
'  magick,  I  beftow  on  you  Itmi^thto 

*  deftroy  them  all.     T  here  is  but  one 
'   in  the  world  that  can  overcome  you: 

'   his  name  I  withold  from  your  know-. 

*  ledge.     If  you  happen  to  meet  him, 
and    he  does    but   draw    his   fword 
againrt  y°u.  your  gigantick   figure 

"  will  drop  off  like  an  enormous  cafe 
"  of  pafttboard;  which,  being  carried 
"  away  by  my  familiar  daemons,  you 
"  will  again  become  an  infanta.    But, 
"  to  perfect  my  revenge,  I  muft  tell 
*'  you  that,    in   the  fame   hour,   your 
ft  fnow-  whitecounsenanceftiall  affuine 
'*  that  fable  hue  of  mine  which  you  be- 
"  held  with  fuch  abhorrence;  and  this 
*'   lhall  be  known  to  you  by  a  white 
"  veil    enveloping    your    head."       I 
have  now/  continued   the  piincefs, 
been  occupied,  during  two  years,  in 
ranging   the   world   by   the  force  of 
that  enchantment,    and    performing 
devililh   actions.     Happily,    I   have 
not  been  obliged  to  dethrone  many 
princes.     I  only   invaded    the  good 
King  of  Cyprus's  dominions  ;  and  it 
even  now  troubles  me  to  the  heart  that 
I  killed  him.  As  for  knights,  1  con- 
fefs  I  have  drmolifhcd  of  thofe  more 
than  enough;  and  I  came  into  Spain, 
after  Don  Quixote,   for  no  purpofe 
but  to  treat  him  in  the  fame  manner: 
but,  thanks  to  the  Heavenly  Powers! 
he,  it  appears,  was  that  moft  valiant 
knight  who  alone  could  difenchant 
me.     The  worft  of  it  is,  that  I  am 
ftill  as  black  as  a  crow;   for,  though 
no  perfon  has  told  me  fo,  and  I  have 
not  yet  feen  my  own  face,  yet,  fince  I 
have  this  white  veil  on  my  head,  I  am 

<  as 
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as  fully  convinced  of  the  fa6l,  as  if  I 
had  (pent  four  hours  at  a  looking- 
glafs.     So   that   you    fee    I   am   not 
much  in   the  wrong  for  re fu ling  to 
difcover  myfelf  to  the  company." 
Banterina    having   thus  finished  the 
ftrange  recital   of  her  advtntiuvs,  the 
archbanterer  faid  to  her — '  My  dear  in- 
fanta, I  call  to  witnefsall  Olympus, 
from  Saturn's  mightv  fon  to  the  eagle 
that  ftole  his   cup  bearer,  that  I  am 
overjoyed  at  finding  y<>u  !     When   I 
call   to  mind    the    Prince  of   Terra 
Auftralis,  the  giants,  an<i,  above  all, 
the   Moon'lh  enchanter,    I    perceive 
you  have  efcaped  a   fcowenng.     As 
for  the  innocent  (hepherd  Ptrhno,  his 
moving  fongs  make  me  very  much  re- 
gret his  death.     But  I  h.^ve  this  com. 
fort,   that  his  foul  mutt  needs  enjoy 
fweet  reft  in   the  fields  of  Ely  Hum; 
for  I  cannot  think  Piuto  could  be  fo 
unjuft  as  to  (hut  it  up  with  the  ghoft 
of  Tarquin.    As  to  you  i  complexion, 
my  dear  child,  th.it  malady  is  noi  ir- 
remediable.      There  are  abundance 
of  ladies  in  my  court,  who  will  com- 
municate their  fecrets  to  you :    but, 
as  yet,  we  have  not  feen  your  face. 
How  do  we  know  whether  ir  is  fo  bad 
as  you  imagine?  Perhaps  the  Moorilh 
enchanter  has  not  carried  on  his  re- 
venge to  the  utmoft,  and  thought  it 
fufficient  to  frighten  you/ — '  No,  no, 
Sir,'  anfwered  Banterina;  *  I  am  too 
fure  it  is  fo.' — *•  No  matter,'  replied 
he  emperor;  c  difcover  yourfelf,  your 
father  commands   you.5 — '  Then   I 
mutt  obey,'  faid  the  inf:  nta;   *  but  I 
can  afTure  vou,  you  will  find  me  great- 
ly   altered/      Thus    i  peaking,     (he 
threw  afide  her  napkin;  and  displayed 
to  the  aflembly  a  countenance  fo  far 
from   white,  that  it  appeared  to   have 
been  daubed  over  with  five  or  fix  coats 
of  mining  ink.     The  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen feemed  ftrangely  aftonifhed  at  fo 
terrifying  a  fpe&acle;  and  Don  Quixote, 
finding  his  work  of  difenchantment  im- 
perfect,   was  funk  in   afHiftion.      As 
ibon  as   Sancho   fet  his   eyes  on  this 
grimly  varniihed  vifage,  he  roared,  as 
loudly  as  he  was  able — '  Body  o'  mine, 
*  what  an  infanta!   I  would  not  be  in 
'  her  Ikin,   if  St.  Michael  chance  to 
'  meet  with  her.     Saints  and  fathers  ! 
'  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  All  our 
'  princefles,  forfooth,   muft  be  either 
'  hack-faced  or  black-faced,    with   a 
'  pox  to  'eml'~ •>*  In  truth;  child,'  quoth 


the  emperor,  '  you  are  in  a  woeful 
tawny  condition.  I  am  much  afraid 
we  mall  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to- 
bleach  this  freckled  complexion  of 
thine.  However,  we  will  not  fpare 
expence  in  the  experiment;  \\-t-  will 
tiy  thofe  waihes  our  brown  Ik! lined 
ladies  ufe  to  flay  their  faces  with; 
and,  perhaps,  by  dint  of  hard  fcrub- 
bing,  we  may  at  length  fucceed.'— > 
I  fcarce  think  it,'  aniwered  Ban- 
erina  forrowfully:  '  I  had  better  pafs- 
the  reft  of  my  days  in  retirement, 
and  renounce  the  world  for  ever. 
Alas1.'  added  (he,  weeping,  «  what  a 
fpeftacle  (hall  I  make  with  this  Tear- 
ful countenance!  The  young  people 
will  all  mun  me  like  an  old  decayed 
ccuntefs;  and,  befides  the  grief  of 
having  no  lover  of  my  own,  1  (hall 
have  the  vexation  of  (ceing  other  wo- 
men every  day  chopping  and  chang- 
ing!' 


CHAP.    VI, 

OF  THE  EXPEDIENT  THAT  WAS 
FOUND  OUT  FOR  FINISHING  THE 
DISENCHANTMENT  OF  BANTE- 
RINA. 

WH 1  L  S  T  the  poor  princefs  thus 
lamented  her  fable  deftiny,  on 
a  fudden  a  paper  folded  up  like  a  letter 
was  feen  to  drop  at  her  feet,  being 
thrown  in  by  one  of  Don  Carlos's 
pages  fo  dextroufly,  that  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  never  perceived  it — *  What 
«  new  prodigy  is  this?'  cried  the  arch- 
banterer.  *  Sure  this  is  fome  advice 

*  from  an  enchanter  our  friend.     Let 
'  us  read  it,  for  we  ought  to  flight  no- 

*  thing.'     This  faid,  hecatchedup  the 
paper,  opened  it,  and  read  theie  verfes 
aloud. 


'   TO   THE   SOOTY-FACED   INFANTA, 

IT  H  Y  ftrange  mifliap  revolving  late, 

'  I  op'd  the  magick  roll  of  fate: 
There  faw  I  that  thine  ivory  face 
Will  ne'er  retrieve  it's  wonted  grace, 
Unlels  that  warrior,  fierce  as  fire, 
The  d«  ubber  of  the  fmoaky  fcjuire, 
Will  k-ep  a  faft  for  thy  fweet  fake:- 
A  thing  moft  hard  to  undertake ! 
But;  if  that  kind  and  gallant  wight, 
In  pity  of  thy  doleful  plight, 
For  one  whole  day  fliall  be  content 
To  take  no  grain  of  nuuriihnaent  j 

«  Then 
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*  Then  (ha"  the  Illy  and  carnation, 

«  To  that  infernal  bronze  fuccceding, 

*  Reftore  thee  like  a  new  creation; 

'   Frrth  beauties  in  thy  vifage  breeding. 

*  This  vote  was  pafs'd,  by  full  come;,t, 

*  Laft  night,  in  Pluto's  parliament. 

*   THE  MOORISH  ENCHANTER.' 

*  Blefled  be  the  parliament!'  fnid  the 
archbnnierer.  *  Chear  up,  child,  you 
will  foon  recover  your  beauty;  fur  I 
cannot  think  the  moft  obliging  Sancho 
Panza  will  refufe  to  do  yon  this  piece 
of  ferv  ce.'—  '  Sir,1  quoth  Banterina, 
there  is  nothing  certain  in  the  world. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  that  Slluftrious 
fquire  will  Jive  a  day  without  eating 
for  my  fake/  —  '  How!  whether  he 
will!'  cried  Don  Quixote.  *  Alas, 
beautiful  princefs  !  yoti  do  him  much 
wrong  to  doubt  of  it.—  Is  not  this 
true,  my  fon  ?  Do  not  you  now 
reckon  yourfelf  the  happjeft  fquire 
that  ever  was;  that  isj  or  ever  will 
be  ?  Do  not  you  feel  a  fort  of  joy  you 
are  fcarce  able  to  contain?'  —  «  No, 
by  my  troth  !'  anfwered  Sancho;  '  I 
am  not  fo  full  of  joy  as  you  imagine. 
To  you  think  I  am  fo  well  pleafed 
to  be  four  and  twenty  hours  without 
eating;  and  to  live  upon  my  own 
nails,  forfooth,  while  others  work 
their  jaws  without  counting  mouth- 
fuls?  Pox  take  me!  it  is  a  pretty 
bufinefs  to  rejoice  at.  But,  pray, 
why  muft  I  do  penance  for  other  folks 
fins  ?  That's  a  choice  fancy.  I  thould 
have  a  long  Lent,  were  I  to  faft  for 
every  lady  that  has  played  the  devil. 
Belly  o'  me  !  I  will  not  do  it  at  all.' 
•—  '  You  do  not  confider  what  you  fay,* 
replied  Don  Quixote  in  a  half  angry 
lone;  *  though  you  are  but  a  fimple 
fquire,  you  may  gain  iminortal  re- 
nown, worthy  to  be  envied  by  the  moft 
applaudt-d  knights.'  —  '  Simple  or  not 
fimple,  Sir,  'quoth  Sancho,  'the  knights 
need  nor  envy  me  on  that  account. 
If  my  faft  tempts  them,  they  need 
bu»  fay  fo,  and  they  mall  fhare  in  it; 
and  if  one  day  is  not  trough,  they 


may  faft  ten.  Ipromifeyou  they 
not  fee  rr.e  vie  with  them.'  —  '  But, 
Sancho,'  anfweied  Banteiina,  *  you 
do  not  confider  that  four  and,  twenty 
hours  are  foon  gene  :  for  all  the 
time  you  have  fafted  from  dinner 
muft  be  reckoned  in,  and  you  may 
dine  again  to-morrow;  and  then  the 
whole  bufincfs  is  but  going  to  bed 


4  without  a  fupper.'—'  That  is  too 
4  much,'  quoth  Sancho;  <  but  it  is 
'  eafily  faid;  ind  yet,  if  you  were  to  do 

*  it,  you  would  make  many  wiy  faces/ 
— «  Would  to  the  gods,'  anfwered  the 
prir.cefs,  «  that  the  fuccefs  of  this  af- 

*  fair  depended  on  me!  my  face  would 
4   be   as    clear  as    cryftal   to- morrow, 
'  What!    can  yon   imagine   I  mould 

*  think  much  of  fafting  till  to-morrow 
1  for  the  fake  of  a  good  complexion  ? 
4   If  you  do,  you  do  not  take  me  for  a 
4  woman.     By  my  reputation,  I  would 

*  live  a  whole  year  upon  bread  and  wa- 

*  ter  to  obtain  the  fainteft  glimpfe  of 

*  whitenefs,  or  any  the  leaft  agreeable- 

*  nefs  of  countenance  !' — '  How  hard 
4  you  are  to   be  brought  to,'  faid  the 
archbanterer;    *  as  if  you  had    never 
4  gone  to  bed  without   a   fupper!     I 

*  believe  you  did  not  go  to  Rome  for  a 
4  pardon  every  time  you  did  it  in  the 
4  courfe    of    your    adventures.'  — 4  1 

*  grant    it,  Mr.    Archbanterer,'    an- 
fwered Sancho;  *  but  neither  did  I  fell 

*  you  every  time  I  was  fretted  to  my 
4  heart.' 

Don  Carlos,  the  count,  and  Don  Al- 
varo,who,tili  then,  had  continued  filenr, 
now  drew  near  the  fquire  to  perfuade 
him  to  do  things  with  a  good  grace.  The 
archbanterrr  conjured  him;  and   Ban- 
terina, as  moft   concerned  in   this  af- 
fair, did  not  only  entreat,  but  fell  down 
at   his   feet  to  render  her  prayer   the 
more  touching.     Don  Quixote,  whofe 
forbearance  was  already  Itretched  to  the 
utmoft  by  the  emperor's  condefcending 
tofupplicate  his  fquire,  h  ft  all  patience 
when  he  beheld  this  aftionof  the  prin- 
cefs, and  was  juft  ready  to  break  out; 
when  Sancho,  unable  to  refift  any  longer 
fuch  earncft  entreaties,  and  melted  by 
the   final    prottration    of   the   infanta, 
raifed   her   up,   faying — 4  Well,    ri(c, 
Madam  Princefs;   "  Since  the  child 
crits,  it  muft  be  rocked."     I  have  a 
tender  heart  enough,   confidering  I 
am  a  peafant.     I  will  undertake  '.his 
penance  for  you;  and    I    promife  I 
will  acquit  myfelf  to  a  miracle.'   The 
archbanterer  heating  him,   ran  to  em- 
brace the  generous   fquire;    Banterina 
fmothe.ed  him  with  acknowledgments  ; 
the    ladies    and    gentlemen    fhowered 
down  commendations;  nnd  Don  Quix- 
ote was  pacified.     «   My   dear  friend 
4   Sancho,'  faid   Don  Alvaro,    4  I    am 
*  overjoyed  to  think  that  you  will  have 
4  the  honour  of  finishing  the  difen- 
*  chantaicnt 
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*  chantment  of  fuch  a  beautiful   in- 
«  fanta.'— '  I  am    glad,  too,'  replied 
the  fquire,  *  for  that  nutter:  but  what 

<  vexes  me  is,  tnat  I  never  felt  fuch  a 
'  craving  appetite  as  I  have  this  after- 
«  noon.     Hang  me,  the  devil  is  in  the 
«  dim,  I  believe!     My  guts  cry  a  fa- 
'  mine,   becaufe    I  have  nothing  but 
4  wind  to  feed  them  with.' — *  Right,' 
faid  the  count;  '  this  is  the  humour  of 
'  all  men:  as  foon  as  a  thing  is  forbid  - 

*  den,  every  man  longs  for  it.' — *  Aye, 
'  and  the  women  too  are  of  the  fame 

<  humour,'  quoth  Sancho;  «  for  I  very 

*  well  remember,  that  John  Afpado, 
'  the  flioemaker  of  our  village,  one  day 

*  forbade  his  wife  to  go  to  the  wood  a 

*  nuttingj  and  yet  the  jade  went,  and 

*  never  got  home  again  till  (he  had  ga- 
c  thered  a  lapful. — But,   gentlemen/ 
added  he,  '  though  I  am  forbidden  eat- 

*  ing  a  fupper,  yet  I  hope  I  may  be  al- 
«  lowed  to  dip  my  fingers-ends  in  the 

*  fauce;  that  will  not  break,  my  faft.' 
— *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  anfwered  Don 
Carlos;  «  we  can  never  be  too  fciupu- 

*  lo\is  when   the  difenchantment  of  a 

*  princefs depends  upon  it.     You  muft 

*  not  eat  fo  much  as  a  bit  of  bacon  g. 
'  fowl  is  larded  with,  for  fear  of  in- 
'  fringing  the  decree  of  the  parliament. 
'  Nay,  I  am  of  opinion,  you   mould 
'  keep  as    far  as   may   be   from   the 
'  kitchen;  for  I  look  upon  the  very 

<  fteam  of  the  meat  as  fufficient  to  break 
'  the  order.' — *  By   my   troth,    Don 
'  Carlos,'  cried  Sancho,  « I  have  an  ex- 
'  cellent  thought  come  into  my  head! 

*  You  cannot  imagine  what  I  will  do. 

*  As  foon  as  I  can  get  to  Don  Alvaro 

*  Tarfe's  houfe,  I  will  go  to  bed;  and, 
'  if  I  can,  I  will  fleep  till  it  be  time  to 
'  &y  grace  to-morrow.' — '  1  like  the 
'  project  well,'  faid  the  count;  «  and  by 
'  that  means  you  will  avoid  all  tempta- 

*  tion.  Befides,  the  proverb  fay  s,  "  That 
"  he  who  fleeps,  dines." — «  Right,' 
anfwered  the  fquire;  *  let  us  talk   no 
'  more  of  it;  I  will  away,  and  faft  like  a 
'  biftiop:  and  then  we  mail  fee  whether 
'  the  order  of  knighthood  can  be  de- 

*  nied  me.' — *  No,  no,  my  dear  San- 

*  cho,'  anfwered  the  archbanterer;  *  you 

*  may  reft  fatisfied  you  (hall  be  dub- 

*  bed.     That  is  the  leaft  reward  you 
'  can  expect  from  me.'     The  infanta 
perceiving  the  fquire  fo  favourably  in- 
clined to  her,   changed  the  difcourfej 
and  faid  to  the  emperor — '  Pray,  Sir, 
'  give  me  kave  to  alk  you,  whether  the 


emprefs  my  mother  is  In  this  palace, 
or  whether  you  have  left  her  in  your 
archbanterfhip.     I  long  to  hear  from 
her.' — '  1  am  overjoyed  at  your  ear- 
neftnefs,'  anfwered  the  archbanterer: 
your  mother  is  here,  and  in  her  apart- 
ment, bewailing  the  lofs  of  you;  and 
is  ftill  fo  affliaed,  that  (he  will  fee 
no  )ody.' — '  Let  us  go  and  dry  up 
her  tears,'  replied  the  princefs ;  '  and, 
having  bidden  the  company  a  good 
night,  await  the  event  of  my  difen- 
chantment, which  cannot  fail,  fince 
it  wholly  depends  on  Don  Quixote's 
abftemious  fquire.'     The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  hereupon  went  away  to  their 
homes,  very  well  pleafed  with  the  actors 
in  this  comedy  j  but  particularly  with 
Don  Carlos's  young  fecretary,  who  had 
played  the  part  of  Banterina.  to  fuch 
perfection. 


CHAP.    VII. 

HOW   SANCHO    FINISHED    THE    DIS- 
ENCHANTMENT OF  THE  INFANTA 

BANTERINA. 

WHEN  Don  Alvaro,  Don  Quix- 
ote, and  his  fquire,  returned  to 
their  lodging,  the  knight,  who  was  full 
of  what  had  happened  at  the  archban- 
terer's,  faid  totheGranadine — *  lean- 
not  tell,  Don  Alvaro,  whether  the 
things  we  have  feen  and  heard  have 
made  fo  great  an  impreffion  on  you 
as  they  have  done  on  me.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  thofe  wonderful  accidents, 
which  have  difcredited  the  books  of 
knight-errantry;  and,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  when  pofterity  fhall  read 
in  myhiftory  the  ad  venture  of  the  In- 
fanta Banterina,  it  will  not  be  be- 
lieved.'— *  I  do  not  queftion  it,'  an- 
fweredDon  Alvaro;  «  nothing  is  more 
unlikely  than  that  princefs's  enchant- 
ment; and,  in  (hort,  the  whole  of  her 
relation.  I  am  much  concerned  at 
her  misfortunes.  When  I  confider 
her  in  a  wood  at  the  mercy  of  twelve 
giants,  and  then  in  the  clutches  of  a 
bafe  Moor — What  a  fad  thing  it  is  I 
For,  perhaps,  the  poor  infanta  did 
not  tell  us  all ;  (he  might  conceal  fome 
things  out  of  mere  modeftjr.  God 
grant  I  may  be  miftaken  in  my  guefs, 
and  that  her  father  find  her  as  Achilles 
did  Brifeis!  You  know,  Don  Qu_.x- 
ote,  that  Agamemnon  fwore  he  re- 
*  turned 
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*  turned  her  pure  and  undented;  and 

*  th-it  all   the  Greeks  took  his  word, 

*  as  a  man    would   believe  a  guardian 
4  who  fwears   he  has   not  cheated  his 

*  puj>il.' — '   Don    Alvaro,*    anfwered 
D  >n  Quixote,   «  I  grant  yon  the  chafte 
'   Hanttrina  has  run  through  great  dan- 

*  gerspbut,  to  fatisfy  your  fcruples, 

*  I  muft  inform  you,  tliat  we  read   in 

*  the  authentick  books  of  chivalry,  that 
'  the  Infanta  Aurora*   came  out  pure 
«      -id  unfpored,    after    (he    had   been 

e  years  (hut  up  in  a  cave  amonor 

*  gi  •,,':-;  and  the  fame  of  a  thoufand 
'  other  irnceflesl  could  quottMo  you." 

*  — ^'-'Y,  <     ro,'  replied  the  Granarinie, 
firHincr,   '  I  -hall  let  my  htait  at  rrft  MS 

*  to  ihat  point." — '  But,  pray,  gentle- 
'  men,'  crier!  ?--incho,  '  did  not  you 
4  tvke  notice  of  the  coarfe  expreffion 
'  M  vdum   the   infanta   I't   flip   in   her 

*  (lory?' — '  What   coaife  exprcflion  ?' 
arfweted   Don    Quixote.      «  Zooks  !' 
quoth  thefquire,  '  did  (he  not  fay  "  the 
"  df.'vil  t  ike  me  ?"  Methinks  thofe  are 
'  cup'ouswordsforanempei-or'sdaugh- 
'  ter;    they   favour   fomething  of  the 
'  fcoundr.l  gianrs  (he  had  kept  coin - 
'  pany  with.!' — (  I  muft  confefs,'  (aid 
Don  Quixote,  *  I  was  fomething  ftartled 
'  at  firft  to  hear  that  expreflion;  but  I 

*  confidered  afterwards,  that,  fmce  the 
'  princefs  made  ufe  of  it,  it  muft  be  an 
'  ufual  mode  of  affirmation  at  her  fa- . 

*  ther  the  emperor's  court/ — '  I  am  of 
'  your  opinion,'    anfwered    Don   Al- 
varo;  *  no  doubt  but  the  infanta  has 
"  been  too  well  bred  to  ufe  fuch  words, 
'  had  not  cuiiom  authorized  them  a- 

*  rnong  the  archbanterer's  ladies.' 
After  fome  farther  converfation  of 

this  fort,  Don  Alvaro,  changing  the 
difcourfe,  (aid  to  the  knight — '  Don 
Quixote,  I  have  a  favour  to  bfg  of 
you;  which  is,  that  you  will  excufe 
me  from  fupping  with  you  to-night  j 
Don  Carlos  and  the  count  expt6\  me 
to  fettle  fome  private  affairs  depend- 
ing betwixt  us.' —  *  Why  fo  much 
ceremony?'  anfwered  Don  Qmxote. 
Friends  muft  not  confine  one  another. 
Go  where  you  pleafe,  mydearTarfe: 
I  litfign  to  ihut  myfelf  up  in  my 
chamber  with  Sancho;  for  I  am  re- 
folved  not  to  leave  him  out  of  my 


f  fight. till  he  has  perfefteH  the  difen- 
'.tim'nt  of  the  Princffs  Bsnterina.' 
— c  1  approve  of  your  rc-lblution,'  an- 
fwered Don  Alvaro;  *  it  will  not  be 
'  amiis  tor  you  to  watch  your  difcreet 
'  and  ablk-mious  fquire,  that  he  may 

*  be  thf  more  exacl  in  performing  his* 
'  peiKoice.'  Thus  faying  he  took  leave 
of  the  knight,  and  went  away   to  the 
count's   houfe;    where   he    found    the 
Marquis  de  Oiifalvo.  Don  Carlos,  and 
his  I'fcre'ary,   laughing  heartily  at  tlie 
impofiticn   they    had    put    upon    Don 
Quixote,  and  concerting  new  fooleries 
for  the  enfuing  day. 

In  the  mean  while,  our  knight  being 
withdrawn  into  his  chamber  with  San- 
cho, the  Granadine's  ftcward  came  to 
tell  him  (upper  was  ready.  *  If  you 

*  would  oblige  me,'  faid  Don  Qiiixote, 
•'   bring  mea  glafs  of  wine  and  a  mouth- 

'  ful  of  meat  hither;   for  I  would  will- 
'  'ngly  fup  in  my  chamber  to-night.' 
The  fteward   went  out,  and  returned 
irnnv''         1\    with   two  pages;  one  of 
them  bunging  a  great  p:ece  of  bread, 
a  bottle,  and  a  glafs;  and  the  other  the 
table  linen,  and  a  roafted  pullet  on  a 
plate:    they  left  all  upon  the  table,  and 
withdrew,    Don    Quixote  having    dif- 
mifled  them,  by  faying  his  fquire  would 
be  fufiicient  to  wait   upon    him.     As 
foon  as  they  were  gone  out,  Don  Qmx- 
ote  di-tible  locked  the  door,  and  caufed 
himfelf  to   be  difarmed  by  his  fquire; 
who,  in  the  mean  while,  (aid  to  him — 
So,  Sir,  now  we  are  alone,  pray  talk, 
to  me  as  a  good  mafter  ought  to  talk 
to  his  fquire.  Muft  I  of  necefllty  per- 
form my  penance  ?'— '  What,  do  you 
mean   to  qutftion  it?'  anfwered  Don 
Qiiixote.  *  Have  you  not  promifed  the 
infanta  and  the  emperor  fo  to  do  ?'— 
Yes,   Sir,1   (aid   the  fquire,  '  I  have 
promifed  ;  but,  you  know,  words  are 
but   wi;  d,    efpecially    among   great 
men.    Cannot  you  le(fen  my  penance  ? 
Do  you  think,  if  you  give  me  a  leg 
of  that  little  bird,  the  infanta  will  be 
ever  the  lefs  difenchanted  ?'  —  *  No 
doubt  of  it!'  replied  Don  Quixote  j 
you   muft   not  eat  the  leaft  mor(Vl  : 
nay,  I  cannot  tell  but  the  will  may  be 
taken  for  the  deed.' — «  Good  God  !' 
cried  Sancho,    «  what  do  you  mean  ? 


*  See  B'liar's,  Part  I.  Chap.  2  and  5;  hut  I  cannot  find  the  term  of  her  confinement 
there  f  per  jfied.  The  Princefs  Materof.i,  alfo,  in  the  fame  romance,  (Part  II.  Chap.  14  )  is 
refcued  fpo^cfs  from  the  hands  of  Altifcr  and  his  two  brothers,  all  monftrous  giants,  to  whom 
(he  had  been  for  iumc  time  prifoaer,  by  the  prowels  of  Bclianis  and  his  Itnightt. 
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1  Where  are  we  then  ?   I   (hall  have 

*  made  a  ine  piece  of  work  of  it  to- 
1  morrow!   It  will  appear  that  I  went 
«  to- bed  without  a  (upper,  and  that  the 
'  princefs  is  no  more  difenchanted  than 
«  my  grandmother!1  — «  And,  if  fo,' 
anfwere<l  the  knight,  «  you  muft  begin 
'  again   to-morrow.'  —  '  Then,   Sir,* 
quoth  Sancho,  *  I  muft  eat  to-night,  if 
«  you  think  I  (hall  be  obliged  to  begin 
'  my  fa(l  again  to-morrow/ — *  To  tell 
'  you  my  opinion,'  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote, «  I  do  not  think  you  infringe  the 
'  order  of  the  enchanters  in  only  wifh- 

<  ing  to  eat;    but,  however,  I  advife 

*  you  to  go  to  bed,  whitft  I  eat  my  fup- 
'  per,  if  it  were  only  to  fave  the  trouble 
'  of  withftanding  the  temptation.'— 

*  Sir,  I  will  take  your  advice,'    an- 
fwered  the  fquire;  «  but,  firft,  you  will 

*  give  me  three  good  glafles  of  wine  ; 
'  for  there  is  nothing  better  towards 

*  difenchanting  :  and,  you  know,  I  had 

*  been  difenchanted  the  other  day,  had 

*  I  performed  the  reft  of  the  ceremony 

*  as  cleverly  as  I  took  down  the  three 
'  bumpers  the  batchelor  gave  me.' — 

*  This  is  not  the  fame  cafe,'  faid  Don 
Qujxote ;    'you  are  abfolutely  forbid 

<  taking  any  fuftenance ;    and,  there - 

*  fore,  you  muft  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
'  For  God's  fake,  Sancho,  do  what  is 

required  of  you  nicely,  that  I  may 
not  be  upbraided  with  keeping  a  bafe, 
mean-fpirited  fquire,  who  has  not  the 
'  heart  to  finifh  an  adventure!  And, 
pray,  what  hard  matter  is  put  upon 
you  ?  I  never  knew  any  infanta  dif- 
'  enchanted  at  fuch  an  eafy  rate;  and 
c  yet  you  go  about  this  glorious  aclion 

*  with    fo    much    reluctance.      What 

<  would  you  do,  friend,  if  you  were  to 
'  give  yourfelf  ten  thoufand  lathes  ?' — 
«  What  would  I  do?'  faid  the  fquire; 
«  By  the  Lord !  I  would  la(h  myfelf 

*  fo  gently,  that  the  enchanters  (hould 
'  have  no  caufe  to  laugh  at  me  •,  and, 

*  if  any  one  did  not  like  it,  he  might 

*  even    lafh    himfelf  for  me:    he  is  a 
«  great  fool  who  hurts  himfelf  to  pleafe 

*  another.  I  believe  the  ancient  fquires- 

*  errant  did  not  ufe  to  flay  themfelves 

*  for  infantas.' — '  There  was  not  one 

*  of  them/    anfwered  Don   Quixote, 
'  but  would  have  whipped  himfelf  till 
«  he  had  been  raw  all  over,  for  any 
«  common  damfel.' — '  In  thofe  days,' 
replied  Sancho,  «  when  the  fun  went 

*  down,  he  left  abundance  of  afles  in 
4  the  ihade*    The  fquin s  in  our  days, 


'  God  be  praifed  !  are  no  fuch  fools  ; 
'  and  I  could  name  you  thofe  that 
'  would  not  pull  thr^e  hairs  out  of 
'  their  beard  for  all  the  princeflTes  in  the 
'  world.'—'  Will  you  never  entertain 
'  nobler  thoughts  ?'  anfwered  Don 
Qujxote.  '  You  are  finely  qualified  to 

*  receive  the  glorious  order  of  knight- 
«  hood!    Had  the   archbanterer  heard 
'  what  you  fay,  I  am  fure   he  would 
'  caufe  you  to  be  turned  out  of  his  pa- 
'  lace  to-morrow.'—'  As  for  that,* 
quoth  the  fquire,  <  I  fhould  take  better 
'  heed  how  I  talked  before  him  ;  for  I 
'  remert&er  I  have  heard  that  we  are 

*  not  to^tell  emperors  all  we  think.'— 
'  That  is  true,'  anfwered  Don  Quix- 
ote; '  but  you  are  little  the  better  for 
'  the  inftru&ions  you   receive.     You 
'  talked  a  while  ago  fo  loofely  before 
'  the    archbanterer,    that,  a    courtier 
'  could  not  have  had  the  impudence  to 
'  do  the  like.     But  let  us  not  rip  up 
'  paft  faults;  I  am  willing  to  forget 
'  them  :  undrefs  you,  and  fay  no  more.* 
The  fquire  obeyed ;   but,  his  ftomach. 
being  ill   difpofed   towards   his   ufual 
reft,  he  could  not  get  to  deep,  but  lay 
toffing  and  tumbling  in  his  bed  like  a 
widow.     The  knight  fat  down  to  fup- 
per, and  foon  fatisfied  himfelf  with  a 
glafs  of  wine,    a  bit  of  meat,    and  a 
mouthful   of  bread,  envying,  all   the. 
time,  the  good  fortune  of  Sancho;  who, 
opening  the  curtains  to  have  the  better 
fight  of  what  was  on  the  table,  ogled 
the  pullet  fo  lovingly,   that  he  would 
willingly  have  forfeited  the  honour  of 
difenchanting  a  thoufand  infantas  to 
have  exchanged  places  with  his   ma- 
fter.   '  Mafter  Don  Quixote,'  cried  he, 

'  that  fowl  delights  my  eyes  !  How 
'  purely  it  fmells!  It  is  quite  a  perfume 
'  to  me!  You  mould  fall  to  it  luftily: 
'  you  only  tickle  it's  ribs.  Bodyo'me! 
'  if  I  were  at  it,  I  would  handle  it  af- 
<  ter  another  manner!'  —  *  Glutton!* 
anfwered  Don  Qmxote,  '  it  is  better 
'  for  you  to  endeavour  to  fall  afleep 
'  than  to  gaze  at  this  pullet,  which  is 
'  fuch  a  temptation  to  you.'  — «  Sir,' 
faid  Sancho,  « I  cannot  fleep;  my  belly 
*  does  not  love  failing,  and  I  find  it  is 
'  ftark  framick:  yet  it  might  as  well 
'  be  patient,  for  the  taflc  is  "not  near 
«  over;  yet,  however,  I  will  do  all  I 
«  can  to  fall  afleep.'  This  faid,  he  funk 
down  into  the  bed;  and,  giving  wny  to 
thought,  faid  to  himfelf,  (for  the  wife 
Alifolan  reveals  his  molt  fecret  medira- 
*  F  tions)— 
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tions)— '  Alas !  poor  governor  of  the 
'  Forcemeat-Balls,  muft  you  be  ftarved 
to  death,  when  other  governors  at 
this  time  are  at  table  eating  their  fill  ? 
By  my  foul,  I  am  a  mere  fool  to  faft 
for  a  gipfey  infanta  I  know  nothing 
of,  nor  is  any  kin  to  me!  Bcfides, 
what  (hall  I  get  by  difenchanting  her? 
Honour,  and  that  is  all !  Faith,  I  do 
not  value  that  profit  which  a  man 
cannot  put  up  in  his  pocket!  And 
as  for  the  order  of  knighthood  the 
archbanterer  is  to  beftow  on  me,  I 
am  not  in  fuch  hafte  for  it;  and  when- 
ever I  am,  why  fliould  I  be  harder  to 
pleafe  than  my  mafter  Don  Quixote  ? 
I  will  even  make  the  firft  innkeeper  I 
meet  with  dub  me  knight.     What 
(hall  I  do  then?  Cannot  I,  when  my 
mafter  is  gone  to  bed,  get  up  foftly, 
without  any  ceremony,  and  go  mum- 
ble the  pullet  and  the  lunch  of  bread 
I  faw  upon  the  table  ?  That  I  may  ; 
and  it  was  well  thought  on !  Who 
will  know  any  thing  of  it?   Nobody! 
O  but  to  morrow,  when  they  find  the 
princefs  is  not  difenchanted,  they  will 
fay — "  Sancho,  you  took  fome  fufte- 
nance!"  What  anfwer  (hall  I  make 
to  that  ?  Well,  I  will  fay  I  did  not. 
Itisaseafytofay  "  No,"  as  "Yes;" 
and  I  (hall  not  be  the  firft  fquirethat 
told  a  lye.     I  (hall  be  believed  ;  and 
the  mule  will  be  blamed  for  the  driv- 
er's fault.    There  is  an  end  of  it;  I 
amrefolvedl  will  eat.     In  (hort,  if  I 
break  my  faft,  what  harm  can  it  do  ? 
It  is  no  faft  impofed  by  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church  j  and  I  fhall  not 
fuffer  for  it  in  the  other  world.' 
Whilft  the  fquire  was  forming  this 
refolution,  Don  Quixote  made  an  end 
of  his  fupper:  then  he  walked  a  little 
about  the  room,  pulled  off  his  fcanty 
doublet,  put  out  the  candle,  and  went 
to  bed.     As  foon  as  Sancho  felt  him  by 
his  fide,  he  loft  no  time,  but  arofe  to 
put  his  detlgn  in  execution.    «  Whither 
are  you  going  ?'  alked  Don  Quixote. 
Sir,'    (aid  he,    *  with  your  leave,  I 
muft   get   up   about    fome    buiinels 
wnich  I  hope  is  not  forbidden  me.'— 
No,  my   fon/    replied   the   knight, 
that  matter  is  lawful.'     The  fquire 
groped  out  his  way  to  the  table;  and, 
meeting  with  the  pullet  and  the  bread, 
laid  hold  on  it,  and  went  to  bed  again. 
•  Beof  good  heart,'  faid  Don  Quixote, 
«  one  night  is  foon  gone;  and,  if  you 
«  happen  not  to  reft  fo  well  as  at  other 


times,  you  may  comfort  yourfelf  with 
the  thoughts  that  you  fliall  reftore  the 
princefs  to  her  former  beauty.'  — '  I 
do  comfort  myfelf/    anfwered  San- 
ho;  «  and  I  fancy  to  myfelf  that  the 
princefs's  face  is  by  this  time  as  white 
as  a  (heet.'— «  Now  you  talk  of  the 
princefs/  faid  Don  Quixote,  '  I  am 
glad  (he  told  us  that  Prince  Perfin's 
fquire  rode  upon  an  afs;  I  (hall  not 
henceforth  fear  being  upbraided  with 
your  following  me  upon  fuch  another 
creature.     From  this  account  I  infer, 
that  moft  of  the  ancient  fquires  weie 
mounted  on  aftes;  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  mention  made  in 
abundance  of  books  of  chivalry  of 
the  fqu ire's  fteed.     I  repeat  it  once 
more,  my  friend;  I  am  very  glad  the 
infanta  has  told  us  a  thing  which  au- 
thorizes me  to  leave  you  your  Dap- 
ple: for,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I 
was  not  fatisfied  as  to  that  point,  and 
was  about  buying  a  horfe.'     Whilft 
the  knight  talked,  Sancho  mumbled  the 
pullet  and  the  bread  ;  and,  left  his  ma- 
fter (hould  overhear  the  grinding  of  his 
jaws,  he  munched  as  gently  as  he  could, 
and  for  the  moft  part  fwallowed  down 
mouthfuls  without  chewing  :  yet,  with 
all  his  precaution,  he  made  fuch  crack- 
ing, that  Don  Quixote  could  not  for- 
bear faying — '  What  is  this  I  hear, 
'  Sancho  ?  You  make  a  noife  with  your 

*  mouth  as  if  you  were  eating.' — '  Sir/ 
anfwered  the  (quire,  with  fuch  a  pre- 
fenceof  mind  as  one  would  fcarce  have 
thought  him  guilty  of,    l  1  am  half 
'  afleep;  and  I  dream  I  am  at  a  feaft, 
'  laying  about  me  handfomely.     Pray 

*  do  not  awake  me!'      Don  Quixote 
fmiled  at  this  anfwer,  without  fo  much 
as  miftrufting  the  truth.     '  Well,  deep 

*  on,  then,  my  fon/  faid  he ;  *  I  will 
'  not  interrupt  theenjoymentofadream 

*  you  are  fo  well  pleafed  with, and  which 

*  ca'nnoway  prejudice Banterina'sdif- 

*  enchantment.'    The  fquire,  rejoicing 
at  the  fuccefs  of  his  cheat,  carried  it  on 
to  the  utmoft.   When  he  had  demolifli- 
ed  the  pullet  and  the  bread,  confidering 
fo  much  meat  deferved  fome  drink,  h« 
arofe  again  to  go  to  the  bottle.     *  Do 

you  rife  again?'  faid  Don  Quixote. 
Are  not  you  well  ?' — t  Sir/  faid  San- 
cho, «  I  can  bear  with  my  di (temper; 
and  I  will  do  fo  well  this  time,  an't 
pleafe  God  !  that  I  fliall  have  no  more 
occafion  to  rife  to- night.'     In  (hort, 
having  found  the  bottle,  he  put  it  to  hi* 

mouth, 
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mouth,  and  at  one  pull  fucked  it  fbdry, 
that  there  was  not  enough  left  to  drop 
fupernaculum.  Then  retiring  to  bed 
again,  he  had  no  fooner  laid  his  head 
on  the  pillow,  than  the  lovely  God  of 
Slumber,  who  was  generally  fo  much 
his  friend  when  his  ftomach  was  fatiat- 
ed,  (hrouded  him  all  over  with  his  fom- 
nifick  vapours.  The  knight,  on  the 
other  fide,  fell  afleep  infenfibly,  without 
the  lead  jealoufy  of  the  horrid  breach 
Sancho  had  made  of  the  ordinance  of 
Pluto's  parliament. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

WHICH  TREATS  OF  SEVERAL 
THINGS;  AND,  AMONG  THE 
REST,  OF  THE  NOVEL  OF  THE 
IMPERTINENT  CURIOSITY. 


E  Knight  of  La  Mancha  was 
the  firft  who  awaked  in  the  morn- 
ing; and,  it  being  then  broad  day,  he 
called  his  fquire ;  but  finding  he  was 
afleep,  he  began  poking  him  fo  roughly 
•with  his  knees  and  elbows  on  the  ribs, 
that  the  poor  wretch  cried  out  two  or 
three  times — «  Pox  take  me,  Sir,  do  not 
thruft  fo  hard !  Mult  you  kill  a  man 
to  wake  him?' — *  Let  us  rife,  my  fon,* 
anfwered  Don  Qmxote;  «  it  is  a  fhame 
for  men  of  our  pi  ofeffion  to  1  ie  fo  long 
in  bed  :  I  am  impatient  to  hear  from 
the  Infanta  Banterina.     1  have  feen 
her,  Sancho!    I  have  feen  her  in  a 
dream  laft  night !    O  Heavens  !  how 
charming  me  appeared!  what  a  beauty 
(lie  is,  my  friend'.' — '  If  fo,  Sir,'  faid 
he  fquire,    *  (he   is  difenchanted!'— 
Yes,  certainly!'  replied  Don  Qujxote; 
and,  I  can  affure  you,  your  fait  has 
been  fuccefsful  already.' — '  Have  a 
care,  Sir,'  quoth  Sancho,  *  left  you 
be  miitaken  :  dreams  are  often  falfej 
and  I  have  no  faith  at  all  in  them.' — 
Do  not  fancy,'  faid  the  knight,  '  that 
my  dream  is  the  production  of  a  heated 
imagination  -.  it  is  real.  The  wife  Al- 
quife  laid  before  me  a  piclure  of  that 
princefs,  even  as  the  wife  Belonia  dif- 
played  to  the  Knight  of  the  Precious 
Image  the  true  refemblance  of  Flo- 
nfbella  in  the  prifon  of  Perfepolis  : 
fo  that,  my  fon,  you  may  reckon  the 
infanta  is  difenchanted.' — '  God  be 
praifed,  Sir!'  quoth  the  fquire;  «  hut 
if  me  is  not  quite,  I  muft  tell  you  it 
is  no  fault  of  mine.*    This  difcourfe 


occupied  them  whilft  they  were  getting 
up.  The  knight,  if  he  had  looked  to- 
wards  the  table,  might  eafily  have  per- 
ceived that  the  penance  had  not  been  fo 
religioufly  performed  as  he  imagined; 
but  he  was  pleafed  to  take  no  manner  of 
notice  of  it ;  and,  when  they  were  ai- 
med drefTed,  they  heard  a  knocking  at 
the  chamber-door.  It  was  Don  Al- 
varo,  the  count,  and  Don  Carlos,  who 
came  to  acquaint  them  with  the  infan- 
ta's difenchantment.  This  pleafing 
news  did  not  at  all  furprizeDon  Qujx- 
ote,  who  was  prepared  for  itj  but  San- 
cho was  fo  amazed,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  cryingout— '  By  our  Lady!  is  it 
'  poflible  the  infanta  mould  be  difen- 

*  chanted  ?*— *  Why  fo  much  wonder, 
«  Sancho?'  faid  the  Granadine.  'Have 
«  you  broke  your  faft  ?'  — «  No,  Sir!* 
anfwered  the  fquire;  «  my  mailer  Don 
'  Quixote  can  witnefs  for  me  that  I 
'  fafted  like  a  dean,  and  am  ready  to 

*  begin  again,  if  the  princefs  wants 

*  but  a  fpeck  of  whitenefs  :    but,  to 

*  deal  plainly,  I  can  hardly  believe  me 

*  has  cnanged  her  countenance  fo  foon,* 
— *  It  is  certainly  true,'  faid  Don  Car* 
losj  *  for  this  morning  one  of  the  Ein- 

*  prefs  Merry-dame's  pages  gave  me 
'  an  account  of  this  wonderful  acci- 

*  dent,  and  fwore  to  me  that  the  prin- 
'  cefs's    beauty    was    beyond   all   ex- 

*  preffion.  I  grant  pages  are  very  ready 
'  to  fwear;  but  they  ought  to  be  be-* 
'  lieved  when  they  fpeak  well  of  their 
«  matters.1  — «  Don  Carlos,'  faid  the 
Granadine,    *  the  emprefs's  page  told 
'  you  nothing  but  the  truth;  for  the 
'  archbanterer  has  fent  me  word  that 
'  his   daughter   is   difenchanted,   and 

*  that  he  expe&s  Don  Quixote  and  his 
'  fquire,    to  return   them    thanks.'— 
'  Gentlemen,'  faid  the  count,  *  1  long 
«  to  fee  that  beautiful  princefs;  and, 

*  fince  I  do  not  queftion  but  you  have 
'  the  fame  curiofity,  we  may  fatisfy  it 

*  immediately,  if  you  pleafe;   for  we 
'  have  a  large  coach  at  the  door,  drawn 
«  by  fix  good  mules.     Let  us  lofe  no 

*  time;  for,  you  muft  know,  the  em- 
'  peror  is  removed  from  his  palace.*— 
'  Right,1  quoth  Don  Alvaro,    «  he  is 
4  not  now  in  Madrid  :  he  went  yeltcr- 
«  day,   with  all  his  court,  to  lie  two 
'  leagues  off  at  a  palace  a  prince  has 
'  lent  him,  which  is  much  moreftately 
'  and  befitting  an  archbanterer.*    The 
gentlemen,  hereupon,  all  refolved   to 
let  out  j  and,  as  foon  as  the  knight  was 

*  F  a  armed, 
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armed,  they  went  into  the  coach.  A 
while  after,  Sancho  followed  upon  his 
afs,  with  his  portmanteau  behind  him, 
carrying  his  mailer's  lance  and  buck- 
ler, and  being  guided  by  one  of  the 
count's  pages  mounted  on  P^ozinante. 

The  palace  they  went  to  was  a  coun- 
try-houfe  belonging  to  the  count:  the 
Marquis  de  Oi  ilalvo  was  gone  thither 
already  with  ibme  of  his  friends  and 
all  the  ladies  who  were  at  his  houfe  the 
day  before.  Being  refolved  to  prolong 
the  amufement  they  received  from  the 
extravagancy  of  Don  Qujxote  and  his 
fquire,  they  had  judged  it  better  to 
draw  them  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
country,  where  they  could  execute 
their  plans  with  lefs  hazard  of  incon- 
venience or  obftru&ion.  DonCarlos's 
fecretary  was  making  preparation  for 
new  wonders  :  he  had  procured  from 
the  theatre  two  fuperb  fuits  of  cloaths, 
in  one  of  which  he  purposed  to  play  the 
Difenchanted  Infanta,  while  the  other 
was  allotted  to  equip  an  old  waiting- 
woman  belonging  to  the  count's  lifter, 
who  was  to  perlbnate  the  Emprefs 
Merry-dame.  Whilft  thefe  two  were 
putting  on  their  finery,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  converfing  in  the  hall 
where  the  future  farce  was  to  be  per- 
formed i  and  the  author  of  this  true  hif- 
tory  relates,  that  their  difcourfe  fell 
upon  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his 
fqui;e.  '  Ladies,1  faid  the  Marquis  de 
Orifalvo,  '  what  think  you  of  Don 

*  Quixote  ?  Do  not  you  find  abundance 
'  of  good  lenfe  amidftall  hismadnefs? 

*  And  is  rot  Sancho's  limplicity  won- 

<  derful?' — '  Ke  is   very  diverting,' 
anfwered  one   of  the  ladies;    *  I  am 
'  mightily  pleafed  with  his  ingenuity. 
«  Every  nuw-and-then  fomething  ex- 
«  ceifively  fhrewd  drops  from  him ;  and 
'  yet  he  has  no  defign  in  it ;  and  it  is 

*  amazing  that  the  fimpleft  fellow  in 
'  the  world  fhould  talk  lo  wittily  with- 

<  out  being  feniible  himfelf  of  what  he 

<  lays.     I  am  not  at  all  pleafed  with 

<  Benengeli  for  having  varied  his  cha- 
«  rack i  5  foi •  fl.metimts  he  makes  San- 
«  clo  talk  like  a  frank,  guilelefs  pea- 
«  fant,  and  fomcnmes  like  an  arch,  ma- 
'  licious  knave/— 'Madam,'  an  1  we  red 
the  maiqnis,  finiling,  '  if  you  have  not 

*  ;i  c;.i'e,   you  will    fall  foul   upon  Be. 
c  ncngch.' — '  Heaven  forbid!'  replied 
the  hnyj  •  i,i.-  Don  Quixote  is  an  ex- 
«  cellent  b<,ok;  it  ts  lull  of  morality: 

*  and,  bciides  the  uue.comick  humour 


*  that  reigns  almoft  throughout,  thfrt 

*  are  moft  exquifite  novels  in  it.     A- 
'  mong  the  reft,  I  think  that  of  "  The 
"  Impertinent  Curiofity"  is  very  plea- 

*  fant  and  inftru&ive.' — '  I  am  of  the 
'  fame  opinion,'  faid  the  count's  lillerj 
'  and  I  have  been  mightily  taken  with 

*  that  novel.'  —  <   I  muft  plainly  own 

*  my  ill  tafte,'  faid  another  lady:   '  I 

*  do  not  fo  well   like  the  Impertinent 

*  Curiofity  as  you  do;  becauie  I   ob- 

*  fervc  in  it   many  things  contrary  to 
'  nature  and  probability/ — 'Be  pleafed , 
1  Madam,'  faid  one  of  the  gentlemen, 

*  to  give  us  your  remarks  upon  it.     I 

*  own  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Benen- 

*  geli,  and  can  fcarce  believe  there  is  the 
'  leaft  fault  in  the  novel  we  fpeak  of/ 
— *   If  you  had  rend  it  with  attention,* 
anfwered  the  lady,  *  you  would  be  of 

*  another  opinion.     In  the  firft  place, 
«  there  is  one  thing  in   it  which  you 

*  yourfelf  will   foon    grant  me  to  bo 

*  contrary  to  nature:   it  is  when  Anfel- 
'  mo  lies  hid  to  obferve  his  wife  Ca.. 

*  milla.     You  recollect  Camilla  is  ap- 

*  prized  of  thiscircumftance:  (he  makes 
'  a  long  fpeech,  and  performs  a  thou- 

*  land  odd   actions,   which  are   more 
'  than  enough  to  cure  Anfelmo's  jea- 

*  loufy.     After  this,  me  ftalks  about 

*  like  a  madwoman,  with  a  dagger  in 

*  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  full  of  fury, 
'  as  if  file  were  refolved  to  kill  Lo- 
'  thario :    he  comes  in;    fhe  upbraids 

*  him  with  having  entertained  fuch  a 

*  vile  opinion  of  her  as  to  imagine  fhe 
'  could  be  falfe  to  her  hufband.     "  I 
11  am  to  blame,"  fays  fhe  tohim,  "that 
<{  I  have  not  punifhed  you  fo  feverely 
ft  as  I  ought  to  have  done;  and  I  will 
tf  now  revenge  that  fault  upon  mylelf  j 
"  but  dying,  I  muft  kill  you,  and  thu* 
*'  fatisfy  my  vengeance."     So  faying, 

fhe  throws  herfelf  upon  him,  mani- 
fefting  fuch  eagernefs  to  ftab  him, 
that  he  himfelf  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  her  intention  ;  and  was  ac- 
tually obliged  to  exert  his  whols 
ftrength  and  agility  in  his  defence. 
If  the  lover  was  deceived,  the  huf- 
band  could  not  but  be  fo  too;  and, 
fince  Anfelmo  believed  all  that  pafTed 
was  done  in  earned,  was  it  natural  for 
him  to  lie  (till  in  his  hiding-place, 
and  not  ftep  out  to  fave  his  friend'* 
life,  by  making  k,nown  his  innocence 
to  Camilla?  Did  he  defign  that  Lo- 
thario fhould  receive  two  or  three 
(lab*  with  a  poignard  before  he  difco- 
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«  vered  himfelf  ?  fray,  he  has  not  only 

*  the  patience  to  let  him  remain  in  that 
«  peril,  but  {till  keeps  cloi'e,  after  that 
4   Camilla,    having    wounded    hcrftlf, 
'  feigns   fwooning   away.     Surely  he 

*  intended  to  ftay  till  flie  was  dead  and 
'  buried  before 'he  would  (hew  him- 
«  felf.' 

'  Juft  fo,'  fa-id  the  marquis,  'would 
'  a  hufband   have  done,    who    had    a 

*  mind   to  get  rid  of  his  wife;  but  it 
'  does  not  at  all    fuit  with  Anfelmo, 
'  who  was  defper.itely  in  love  with  his.' 
— '  You  fee,  then,'  faid  the  lady,  «  that 

*  I  am  not  fo  much  out  in  my  criticifm 

*  upon  that  point ;  but  there  are  many 

<  more  that  difpleafe  me.     As  for  in- 

*  fiance,  when  the  author  fays — "  An- 
"  felmo,  hearing  a  noife  in  Leonela's 
"  chamber,  and   endeavouring  to  get 
"  in  and  fee  what   it  was,   perceived 
<c  that  the  door  was  held  againll  him: 
«'  this  oppofition    heightened  his  cu- 
«'  riotitvj  he  made  a  violent  effort,  and 
*'  forced    it   open  ;    and   then  caught 
"  the  glimpfe  of  a  man  flipping  down 
"  from  the  window  into  the  ftreet/' 
«  In  the  firft  place,  I  do  not  underftand 
'  what  violent  noife  Leonela  and  her 
«  gallant  could  make  fufijcient  to  dif- 
'  turb  Anfelmo,    and    oblige  him   to 
'  rife;  and  again,  methinks  two  lovers, 

*  who  had   reafon  to  fear  a   furpri-ze, 
«  ihould  not  forget  to  lock  the  door: 

*  befides,    what   need   was    there    for 

*  Leonela  to  tell  her  mafter  that  none 

*  but  herfelf  was  concerned  in  that  af- 

*  fair?   Was  not  he  fufficiently  con- 

<  vinced  already?  Had  he  any  caufe  to 
'  fufpe£l  Camilla  after  the  fcene  he  had 

*  lately  been  witnefs  to?  And  why  did 
f  Leonela,  after  having  avowed  the  in- 
'  trigue  to  be  her  own,  promife  An- 

*  felmo  that  (he  would   the  next  day 

*  difclofe  things  of  greater  importance 

*  than  he  imagined?  What  defign  could 

<  fhehaveinit?  By  discovering  the  far 

*  miliarity   between   Camilla  and  Lo- 

*  thario,  (he  only  aggravated  her  own 
'  crime:   me  brought  additional  blame 
'  upon  herfelf,  and  loft  her  miftrefs's 
'  protection  ;  which,  if  (he  did  not  ac- 

*  cufeher,  (he  was  fure  of  enjoying.'— *• 
'  Nay,  Madam/   faid   the  gentleman 
who  efpoufed  Benengeli,  '  you  do  not 
'  confider  that  Anfelmo  threatened  to 

*  kill  Leonela,  and  actually  clapped  a 

*  poignard  to  her  throat,  which  muft 
'  neceffarily  hurry  her  (pints  to  an  ex- 
J  treme  degree,  and  confufe  her  fo  that 


*  (he  knew  not  what  (he  faid/ — «  Well, 

*  Sir,'  faid  the  lady,  *  I  will  pafs  that 
4  by,  in   complaifance  to  you.     But, 

*  fuppofing  the  fear  of  death  made  her 
'  talk  wildly,  and  that  in  her  agitation 

*  thofe  indifcreet  words  might  flip  from 

*  her,  you  cannot  but  allow  that  it  was 

*  an   unpardonable  fault  in  Anfelmo 

*  not  to  force  Leonela  to  tell  him  thole 

*  mighty  matters   immediately,  which 

*  (he  referved  for  the  next  day.      How 

*  could  he  confent  to  put  off  that  in- 
'   formation,  especially  being  of  fucJi 

*  a  curious  temper  as  he  is  defcribed? 
'  He  was  not  in  diforder  like  the  maid, 
'  and  therefore  fhould  have  compelled 

*  her  to  (peak;  and,  when   he  locked 
'  her  up,  he  ought  to  have  confidered 

*  that  (he  might  follow  her  gallant'« 
'  example,  and  make  her  efcape  out  of 
'  the  window/ — «  That  refle&ion,'  an* 
fwered  the  gentleman,  *  is  very  good; 
'  and  I  have  nothing  to  objeft  againft 

*  it/ — -*  Then  let  it  be  granted,'  replied 
the  lady,  *  that  the  author's  genius  wa* 

*  deficient;  and  that,  not  knowing  hovr 

*  to  unravel  his  plot,  he  chofe  to  break 

*  in  upon  nature  and  probability,  for 

*  want  of  a  natural  and  ingenious  con- 

*  uivance  to  difcover  to  Anfelmo  the 

*  Familiarity  betwixt  his  wife  and  his 
c  friend/ — '  I  had  not  made  all  thefe 
'  observations,'  faid  the  count's  fitter; 

*  and,  when  I  read  that  novel,  I  only 

*  difliked  Camilla's  flight/ — '  That  is 
c  true/  faid  the  marquis;  *confidering 

*  how  well  (he  had  acled  her  part  till 
'  then,  (he  took  the  alarm  too  foon. 
1   Since  her  hu(band  did  not  yet  fufpe& 
'  her,   (he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 

*  feign  herfelf  more  enraged  than  hirn- 
4  (elf  againit  Leonela;  and,  under  pre- 

*  text  of  terrifying  her  with  menaces, 

*  to  give  her  under-hand  aflurances  of 

*  protection,  or  elfe  to  get  her  dex- 
'  troufly  out  of  the  houfe:  in  (hort,  Ca- 
«  milla  ought  to  have  extricated  herfelf 
1   fiom  this  danger  by  feme  new  piece 
'  of  effrontery.    By  this  means  Benen- 
'   geli  would  have  rendered  the  artful 
'  character  he  gives  her  of  greater  ufe  to 

*  him  in  his  ftory;  and  the  thing  itfelf 
'  would  have  been  more  agreeable  and 
'  perfea/  — «  That  is  not  all,'   faid 
another  lady:   « I  would  fain  know  why 

*  Anfelmo  left  the  town,  when  he  found 
'  neither  Leonela  nor  his  wife,  nor  his 

*  friend.     Had  it  not  been  more  to  the 
«  purpofeto  feek  them  out  in  Florence, 

*  and  fo  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 

*  misfortune 
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*  misfortune  which  as  yet  he  was  only 

*  jealous  of,  than  to  run  away  into  the 

*  country,  where,  in  all  likelihood,  he 
c  could  meet  with  nobody  to  inform 
c  him  ?'— '  Yet,  for  all  that,  Madam,' 
faid  the  marquis,  «  he  there  met  a  gen- 
'  tlemanj  and,  if  yon  remember,  this 

*  gentleman  came  from  the  city.    An- 

*  ielmo  artced  him  what  news  there  was 

*  at  Florence.     "Very  ftrange  news," 
«  anfwered  the  gentleman.    ««  It  is  re- 
"  ported  that  Lothario  hath  this  laft 
"  night  carried  off  the  wife  of  Anfel- 
««  mo,  his  intimate  friend.     This  dif- 
'<  covery  was  made,'*  added  he,  *'  by 
•'  a  maid  who   ferved  Camilla,    and 
««  who  was  taken  up  hy  the  watch  as 
"  fhewas  letting  herfelf  down  into  the 
*'  ttreet  by  meets  fattened  to  her  win- 
"  dow.'*     How  could  any  one  be  told 
«  by  Leonela  that  Camilla  was  gone  off 
«  with  Lothario,  when  Leonela  knew 
'  nothing  of  the  matter;  for  it  did  not 
«  happen  till  after  fhc  herfelf  was  taken 
«  by  the  watch  *  ?  Is  not  that  a  fault  in 
'  judgment?  Befides,  Anfelmo's  death 
'  is  very  ill   managed,  and  improba- 
«  ble.     He  fat  down  to  write  a  letters 

*  he  had  ftrength  enough  to  begin  it; 
«  and  died  half  way.  What  a  wretched 

*  conclufion !' 


CHAP.     IX. 

OF  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  HONOUR 
THAT  WAS  CONFERRED  UPON 
1>ON  QUIXOTE. 

THISdifcourfewasinterruptedbythe 
young  fecretary  and  the  old  wait- 
ing-woman, who  now  entered  the  hall, 
and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany. "Thofe  two princefTes  were  clad 
in  cloth  of  gold,  adorned  with  abun- 
dance of  falfc  diamonds :  they  wore 
caps  embellilhed  with  feathers  of  all 
colours;  whilft  a  piofufion  of  flaxen 
hair,  which  their  heads  had  alTuitclly 
very  little  right  to,  waved  gracefully 
ir,  ringlets  over  their  fhoulders.  The 
:  i  y,  being  unfortunately  pofltfled 
•of  an  immodeiate  length  of  vifage, 

*  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nrcefiarily  the  cjfc.  The  capture  of  Leonela  by 
the  watch  might  have  been  fubfeqwent  to  the  flight  of  her  miftrefs,  for  any  thing  that  is  to  be 
found  to  the  contrary  in  the  novel  of  Cervantes.  It  is  odd  enough,  that  our  author  fhould 
chute  to  a.ledge  fo  douutful  a  circumftance  as  a  proof  of  Leon  el  a' «  ignorance,  when  a  much 
better  proof  really  exifts  in  Cervantes;  viz-  thatLconeia  bad  remained  Iwktd  up  in  her  own 
chamber  from  the  time  that  Anielmo  iei'c  it. 

«  pleafc 


grievoufly  fcarified  with  the  final). pox, 
and  having,  moreover,  a  fquat  nofe, 
with  a  mouth  like  that  of  an  oven,  it 
was  at  firft  fomewh^t  apprehended  that 
he  would  but  ill  fuftain  the  reputation 
of  an  infanta  who  had  been  ftolen  for 
her  beauty:  he  had,  however,  fo  well 
managed  matters,  and  had  been  fo  la- 
vifh  of  red  and  white  in  the  compofition. 
of  his  countenance,  that  the  ladies  a- 
greed  he  was  inimitable.  The  Emprefs 
Merry-dame,  otherwife  ftiled  Madam 
Uriquez,  had  not  been  lefs  diligent  ia 
•fltfming  the  form  and  carriage  of  a 
magnificent  princefs.  The  company 
had  fcarce  taken  a  full  view  of  their  two 
highneffes,  before  a  pnge  acquainted 
them  of  Don  Quixote's  arrival.  The 
marquis,  hereupon,  immediately  clap- 
ped on  hisarchbanterer's  crown, caught 
up  his  red  fceptre,  and  ran  with  the 
princefles  to  feat  themfelves  on  three 
thrones,  under  a  great  canopy.  Don 
Qmxote,  Tarfe,  Don  Carlos,"  and  the 
count,  prefently  appeared,  and  made 
low  obeifances  to  the  imperial  family; 
but,  as  foon  as  the  emperor  faw  Don 
Quixote,  hecamedown  from  histhrone, 
and  ran  to  him  with  open  arms,  fay- 
ing— <  Welcome,  brave  Knight  of  La 
'  Mancha !  May  the  gods  ever  prove 
'  favourable  to  your  wi flies!'  Don 
Qmxote  then  ftepping  forwards  towards 
the  emperor,  and  kneeling  upon  one 
knee,  would  have  kiffed  his  hand;  but 
the  archbanterer  drew  it  back,  raifed 
the  knight;  and,  having  fainted  both 
his  cheeks,  prefented  him  tohisEmprefs 
Merry  dame  and  the  infanta,  who  came 
down  from  their  thrones  to  embrace 
him,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  ancient 
emprefies,  who  never  failed  embracing 
fuch  famous  knights  as  came  before 
them  after  finifhing  feme  important  ad- 
venture. *  Invincible  Don  Qmxote!* 
faid  the  empiefs;  *  worthy  offspring  of 
the  god  Mars!  what  thanks  can  we 
return  you?  What  can  we  do  to  re- 
quite your  infuperable  valour?'  — 
Sovereign  princefs !'  anfwered  the 
tnight,  '  honour  is  the  only  reward  I 
propofe  to  myfelf  in  all  my  under- 
takings.  No  other  recompence  can 
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*  pkafe  me:  and  if  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  the  caute  of  your  recovering 
the  infanta,  it  is  enough  for  me  that 
you  ftiou Id  vouchfafe  to  open  your  im- 
perial mouth  to  thank  me.' — *  Well, 
then,'  faid  the  emperor,  *  expeft  no- 
thing from  us  hut  thanks.     I  had 
thoughts  of  making  you  a  prefent  of 
the  noble  kingdom  of  Cochin-China, 
and  of  giving  your  fquire  t)ie  bell 
government   in  my  archbantci  (hip  : 
but  no  more  of  that;  let  the  honour 
of  having  finished  a  glorious  adven- 
ture content  you  both.' — «  The  gods 
grant,'  cried   Banterina,    *  that  all 
the  world  may  foon  ring  with  the 
noife  of  mv  difenchantmentl    May 
rumour  haften  to  fpread  the  happy 
news  from  the  fair  German  to  the 
fun-burned  Ethiopian;  from  the  em- 
pire of  Trebifond  to  the  little  mops 
in  Toledo!  And  may  the  valiant  Don 
Qujxote  ftill  purfue  the  paths  of  fame, 
evincing  to  the  whole  world  that  he 
is  far  above  all  (he  can  fay  of  him!' 
— '  May  his  renowned  name,'  added  the 
mpreis,  «  be  tranfmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  never  fail  but 
with  the  failing  world!'—*  Gentle- 
men,' faid  the  archhanterer,  addref- 
ing  himfelf  to   the  whole  company, 
give  me,  I  defire  you,  yourfentiments 
of  the  Infanta  Banterina.     Are  you 
not  ftricken  with  the  marvellous  al- 
teration in  her  complexion?'     Don 
Alvaro  and  the  count  readily  acknow- 
ledged  their  amazement  j     and  Don 
Quixote,  having  looked  on   her  with 
the  vifion  of  a  true  knight-errant,  af- 
firmed himfelf  ready  to  maintain  that 
no  creature  could  exceed  her  in  perfec- 
tions.    Don  Carlos,  in  corroboration 
of  an  opinion  fo  reafonable,  obferved 
that  the  infanta's  beauty  palpably  jufti- 
fied  the  futlden  death  of  the  mepherd 
Perfinoj  and  he  called  all  the  ladies  to 
bear  him  witnefs;  who,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  repugnance  which  women  ge- 
nerally feel  in  commending  the  charms 
of  another,  were  all  ingenuous  enough 


to  declare  that  the  infanta  was  really 
incomparable.  The  air  with  which 
that  princefs  received  all  their  com- 
mendations was  diverting  enough.  She 
obferved  drift  filence,  it  is  truej  but 
at  every  obliging  word  her  downcaft 
eyes  were  funk  to  the  ground,  and  her 
body  inclined  in  token  of  acknowledg- 
ment, with  fuch  marks  of  mame-faced 
timidity,  as  convinced  Don  Qiuxote 
that  me  was  a  princefs  of  extraordinary 
bafhfulnefs.  When  it  was  dinner- 
time, the  archbanterer  faid  to  Don 
Quixote — *  Sir,  it  is  my  will,  that  you, 
and  all  thefe  gentlemen,  dine  with 
me;  and  I  requeft  you  to  make  fome 
ftay  here.  The  emprefs  and  the  in- 
fanta defire  the  fame:  you  are  too 
courteous  and  civil  to  deny  them  that 
fatisfa&ion.*  Don  Qtnxote,  having 
civilly  accepted  of  the  honour  that  was 
offered  him,  took  the  infanta  by  the 
hand,  and  followed  the  archbanterer, 
who  led  the  emprefs.  The  gentlemen 
did  the  fame  by  the  ladies;  and,  when 
they  were  all  come  into  a  large  room, 
where  the  cloth  was  laid,  they  fat  down, 
at  a  long  table :  then  feveral  muficians, 
whom  the  count  had  brought  from  Ma- 
drid, began  to  play  on  fundry  inftru- 
ments,  and  to  fing  delightful  ditties  in 
abundance.  Don  Qujxote's  fatisfac- 
tion  was  inexprefliblej  for  he  was  feated 
directly  oppoiite  to  the  infanta;  who, 
to  try  the  power  of  her  charms,  fmiled 
upon  him,  caft  amorous  glances,  and 
wonderfully  allured  him  *.  He  was 
too  fharp-fighted  not  to  perceive  the 
lady  liked  him;  but  he  was  not  at  alt 
furprizedat  the  difcovery:  he  very  well 
knew  it  was  no  unufual  thing  for  in- 
fantas to  fall  in  love  with  knights  of 
his  renown,  though  he  thought  it  ra- 
ther ftrange  the  impreflion  fhould  be  fo 
lively  and  violent;  and  he  judged  the 
princefs  tnuft  needs  be  defperately  in 
love  with  him,  fmce  me  had  not  the 
power  to  govern  herfelf  before  her  fa- 
ther and  mother. 
When  dinner  was  almoft  over,  aa 


*  Relaxations  of  decorum  were  not  at  all  unfrequent  among  the  fair-ones  of  chivalry. 
In  the  romance  of  Palmerin  D'Oliva,  the  Princefs  Alchidiana  is  introduced  accofting  Pal- 
jnerin  as  follows.     «  Some  in  their  love  delight  themfelves  with  embracing,  kifling,  and 
fuch  ceremonial  behaviour:  as  for  me,  amorous  private  and  familiar  conference   I  re- 
pute a  chief  content.     Yet  hath  Love  one  fliaft  in  his  quiver  more  pleafing  than  all  thefe, 
being  the  only  argument  of  each  other's  refutation:  In  refpefl  whereof  I  commit  my  ho- 
nour into  your  protedion;  prizing,  efteeming,  and  chufing  you  above  all  the  men  in  the 
^  world  befide.'     Palmerin,  however,  a  perfect  Don  Quixote,  in  chafte  loyalty  to  Polynarda 
his  miftrefs,  pretends  not  to  underftand  this  amorous  intimation,  and  counterfeits  a'fwoon 
fc/  way  of  avoiding  farther  advances,     See  Part  II.  Chapter  9.     Edit.  1637. 
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angry  voice  of  a  man  was  heard  at  the 
door.     The  mufick   ceafed;  and  pre- 
fently  Sancho  came  into  the  room  in  a 
fputtering    pafiion.       «    What    is    the 
•  matter,  friend?'  faid  the  archbnntcr- 
er.     *  What  ails  you,  Mr.  Emperor?' 
cried  tile  fqt'ire  in   a   heat;   *  you  muft 
come   quickly,  if   you    pleafe,    and 
make  them   put  Rozinante  and  my 
afs  into  the  (table  ;  for  your  rafcally 
fervants  have  a  mind  to  thruit  them 
into  a  pig-ftve,  as  if  they  were  not 
fit  company  for  your  horfes.'     The 
ladies  and  gentkmen  could   not  hold 
their  countenances,  hearing  this  piece 
of  fimplit'ty;  their  highnefles,  themu- 
frcians,  the   pages,  and  all  the  com- 
pany, burft  out  a  laughing:' but   the 
archbanterer,  when  he  had  laughed  -as 
well  as  the  reft,  perceiving  that  Don 
Quixote  bloOiedj  re-adorned  his  gravi- 
ty, and  faid  to  the  fquire — '  Fear  no- 
thing, my  dear  Sancho!  I  will  take 
care,  without  going  to  the  ftable  my- 
ft-lf.  that  fuch  an  indignity  fhall  not 
be  put  upon  the  famous  Rozinante, 
and  his  iilultrious  companion:  I  de- 
fign  them  nobler  fociety. — Go,'  faid 
le  to  one  of  his  pagesj  '  I  charge  you 
fee  thole  two  peerlefs  animals  lodged 
with  the  twelve  horfes  of  my  impe- 
rial chaiiot;  and  I  expect  they  have 
the  beft   ftalls.' — «  Nay,  as  for  the 
beft  ftalls,'  anfwered  Sancho,  *  there 
is   no   reafon   for  that;  your  great- 
nefs's   horfes   ought    to  take   place, 
without  queftion.'     When  the  page 
was  gone  out  to  execute  his  orders,  the 
fquire  fell  into  a  good-humour  again  j 
and   the  archbanterer   faid '  to   him— 
'  My  friend  Sancho,  you  behold  here, 

*  fitting  by  me,  the  emprefs  and  the  in- 

*  fanta  Banterina;  I  a  flu  re  you   they 
'  are  both  much    pleafed   with  you.' 
The  fquire  immediately  caft  his  eyes 
on  Merry  dame,  and  then  on  Bante- 
rina;  and  was  fo  dazzled  with  the  lu- 
ftre   of  their   cloaths    and   diamonds, 
that  he  was  never  wear^y  of  gazing  at 
them.     '  This  is  fomething like!'  cried 
he,  in  the  excefs  of  his  amazement} 

this  is  what  we  call  infantas  in  my 
country.  A  man  need  not  be  knight- 
ed to  know  them ;  they  are  feen  at 
firft  fight  by  their  cloaths.  Ads- 
bobs!  thefc  are  not  like  the  Galician 


«  wench's  rigs!' — «  Generous  fquire,* 
tnfwered  tr  <  ;i  Itrirc  \oi-r 

'  own  handy- work;  behold  the  !  . 

*  fruit    of    your    penance:     view    my 
'  daughter  well..    Is  not  her  coitnte- 
«  nance   changed?'  —  '   Yes,    by    my 
'  faith!'  replied  Sancho;    «  (he  looks 

*  now  perfectly  like  a  picture:   I  did 
'  not  txpcct  I  fhould  find  her  quite  fo 
«  harnlfome;  aiid  when  1  bethink  my- 

*  fell"  how  flic  looked    lalt   night,  by 

*  the  Lord,  I   thought  twenty   Lents 
'  would    have  been    little   enough    to 
«  cleanfe   her!' — «  For  all    that,1  faiK 
Banterina,  «  you  fee  that  one  day's  fait 

*  has  done  it:    and,  what  pleafes  me 

*  moft  of  all  is,  that  1  fliall  not  marry 
'  the    King    of    Ethiopia's    fon,    on 
'  whom  my  father  had  an  intention  of 
'  btftowing   me.' — '  It  is  true,'    faid 
the   archbanterer,    '  that  I   had   fome 
'  thoughts  of   that  match;    but   you 

*  may  think  I  have  no  great  mind  to 
'  it  now.'  — «  O,  my  dear  Sancno!1 
quoth  the  emprefs,  '  what  gratitude  do 

*  I  not  feel  towards  you  for  perform - 

*  ing  fuch  a  fovereign  penance  for  my 
'  daughter's  complexion  !' — *  Madnrn 
'  Fmprefs,'  anfwered  Sancho,    '  fpare 

*  not  mej  I  am  ready  to  obey  all  your 
(  commands,    and    to  keep  a    faft.,  if 

*  need  be,  for  every  tooth  that  is  want- 
'  ing  to   your  highnefs/ — '  No,  no, 
'  Sancho,*    faid   the  emperor;    *  that 
'  would  be  impofing  too  much  hard- 
'  fliip  upon  you:  it  is  time  you  fhould 
'  make  amends  for  your  abltinence. 
'  You  may  go  with  my  courtiers;  I 
'  have  given  them  orders  to  make  much 
'  of  you.'     Thus   faying,  his   high- 
mightinefs  rofe  from  table;  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  did  the  like;  and  San- 
cho made  towards  the  kitchen,  laugh- 
ing in  his  fleeve,   to  think  they  attri- 
buted the  difenchantment  of  the  prin- 
cefs  to    his   abftinence;  but   cautious 
enough  of  letting  flip  any  word  touch- 
ing  that   ceremony.      The    company 
went  back  into  the  room  where  they 
were  before  dinner,  but  (laid  not  long 
there,   for  the  emperor,  the  emprei's, 
and  the  infanta,  retiring  to  their  apart- 
ments to  take  a  few  hours  reft,'  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  did  the  fame;  and 
every  one  went  to  the  chamber  the  arch- 
banterer had  appointed. 

CHAP* 
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CHAP.     X. 

OF  THE  AMOURS  OF  DON  QUIX- 
OTE AND  THE  INFANTA  BAN- 
TBR1NA, 

AS  foon  as  Don  Quixote  was  alone, 
he  began  to  meditate  on  the  de- 
light which  he  hadohjVrved  hisprelence 
excite  in  the  infanta }  and  was  extremely 
overjoyed  when  he  conlidered  there  was 
no  reafon  to  diftnift  her  being  defpe- 
rately  fmitten  with  him.  V/hilft  he 
was  thus  wrapt  in  reveries  of  felicity, 
his  fquire  opened  the  door,  and  came 
into  the  room  loaded  with  the  portman- 
teau, the  lance,  and  the  buckler.  *  Are 

*  you    there,  my  friend  ?'    cried  Don 
Quixote.     '  I  expected  you  ;  I  have  a 

*  ieciet  of  importance  to  communicate 
'  to    you :     but    (but  the    door   firft.' 
When  the  fquire  had  done  as  he  was 
bidden — '  So,  Sancho,'  laid  his  ma- 
fter;  *  have  you  taken  good  notice  of 
«  the  Princefs  Banterina?    Confefs  me 

*  has  all  that  beauty  I  told  you  of  this 
'  morning.'  —  *  No  doubt,'  anfwered 
Sar.cho,    *  but  (he  is  as  fine  as  you 

*  dreamt  me  was  laft  night.  O,  by  our 
'  Lady,  it  is   flie  that  has  coral  eyes, 
'  ivory  lips,  and  all  the  reft  you  ufed 
'  to   lay  of  Madam  Zenobia!      But 
'  there  is  ere  thing  which  puzzles  me 

*  ftill.     I  would  fain   know  why  the 

*  enchanters  allow  me  to  fee  the  Infanta 
'  Bantlina  as  me  really  is>  more  than 
«  any  of  the  others.    Is  it  becaufe,  dif- 

*  enchanting  her,  I  difenchanted  my- 

*  felf  at  the  fame  time?    Has  my  faft 

*  killed  two  birds  with  one  (lone?1 — 
'  That   is   not  iimpoflible/    anfwered 
Don  Qtnxote :  *  but  tell  me,  my  fon, 

*  would  not  you  think  me  very  happy, 

*  if  that  beautiful  lady  fhould    chufe 
'  me  for  her  knight  ?' — '  Yes,  by  my 
«   faith,  Sir!'  replied   Sancho;    *   that 

*  would  be  a  lucky  job  for  you  :  but, 
'  to  deal  plainly,  I  fancy  the  grapes 

*  are  above  the  fox's  reach . ' — '  There's 
'  your  miftake,' faid  the  knight;  'what 
'  would   you  fay,   friend,  if  I  mould 
'  tell  you  that  this  princefs  is  in  love 
'  with  me?' — «  Admirable,  Sir!' cried 
Sancho;  '  did  you  dream  that  too?' — 

*  There  is  nothing  fo  certain,  Sancho,' 
anfwered  Don  Quixote;    «  the  infanta 

*  Joves  me:  and,  what  is  moft  ftrange, 
4  her  pailion  is  fo   violent,   that  flic 


'  could  not  forbear,  a  while  ago,  giv- 
'  ing  me  many  private  tokens  of  it 
'  before  her  father  and  theemprefs.' 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  one 
knocking  at  the  door;  and  the  fquire, 
opening  it,  found  it  was  a  young  hand- 
fome  damfel,  well  clad,  who  brought  a 
bafket  covered  with  a  great  piece  of 
green  taffety.  *  The  gods  preferve 

*  you,  Don  Quixote!'  faid  me,  when 
fhe  came  m.     '  May  one  talk  to  you, 

*  before  your  fquire,  of  an  affair  of  the 

*  higheft  confequence?' — *  Yes,  pret- 
'  ty  maiden,'  anfwered  the  knight;  'I 
<   will  anfwer  for  his  fecrefy.' — « If  fo,* 
replied  the  damfel,  '  I   muft  tell  you 

*  that  my  name  is  Laura:  I  am  one  of 

*  the  Infanta  Banterina's  damfels,  and 
'  have  the  honour  to  be  trufted  with  all 
'  her  fecrets  ;  and  I  come  from  her  to 

*  bring  you  this  bafket,  together  with 
'  a  billet-doux,  written  with  her  own 
«  hand.'     This  faid,  (he  fet  the  bafket 
on  the  table,  pulled  the  billet-doux  out 
of   her  pocket,    and   gave   it  to   the 
knight;  who,  after  having  read  it  to 
him  felf,  cried  out  in  a  raptureof  joy— 

O  peerlels  princefs!  you  (hall  not 
have  the  ill  fate  of  the  Infanta  Impe- 
ria.  I  am  not  pre-engaged  to  another 
lady,  as  was  the  Knight  of  the  Ba- 
fililks. — Son  Sancho,  open  the  port- 
manteau immediately!'  The  fquire, 
guefling  at  his  mailer's  defign,  did  not 
obey  without  muttering;  but  Don 
Quixote,  enjoining  him  to  hold  his 
peace,  took  a  handful  of  ducats  out  of 
the  portmanteau;  and,  giving  them  to 
the  damfel,  faid — *  Beautiful  Laura,  I 

*  entreat  you   to  accept  of  this,  till  I 
'  can  give  you  greater  proofs  of  my 

*  gratitude.' — «  I  thank  you,  Sir,' an- 
fwered  Laura,  taking  the  ducats;   *I 

*  am  glad  my  miftrefs  has  made  choice 

*  of  a  knight  of  your  worth.     I  will 

*  do  you  all  the  good  offices  I  can  with 
1  her;  and  I  fwear  it  fhall  not  be  my 

*  fault,  if  I  do  not  often  bring  you 

*  fuch  billets-doux.  But,  Sir  Knight, 
'  will  not  you  anfwer  this?' — «  I  will 
«  not  fail,'  replied  Don  Quixote;  *  and 
'  my  fquire  (hall   carry  it,  who  will 

*  perform  it  with  as  much  art  as  fe- 
«  crefy.' — «  That  is  enough,'  faid  the 
damfel.  «  Farewel,  Sir  Knight!   With 
«  your  leave,  I  will  go  back  forthwith 
'  to  my  miftrefs,  for  fhe  is  a  very  hafty 
'  infanta.     I  am  lure  fheexpecU  me  in 

*  her  chamber  with  as  much  impatience 
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'  as  a  young  churchman  at  the  univer- 
«  fity  does  a  benefice.' — *  Genteel  d.nn- 

*  fel,'  laid  Don  Quixote,   *  pray  fatisfy' 
'  my  curioiity  betore    you  go.     Tell 
'-  me  how  comes  it  that  the  emperor, 
'  the  emprefs,  and  the  infanta,  fpeak 

*  Spanifh   as   naturally  as   if  ii 

'  t'iK-ir  mot'.  .-•?'—'   I  will  tell 

*  you    the    rtafon,'    anfwered    Laura; 
(who  had  too  much  wit  to  be  gravelled 
by  fuch  a  queition)  *  though  the  Co- 

*  chin  Chiiier--   language  is   generally 

*  fpoken  in   the  archbantcrermip,  yet 
'  there  are  abimdance.of  matters  who 

*  teach  all  other   languages.     Above 
'all,  Spanifh  is    particularly  the  fa- 

*  fhion  ;    arid   the  emperor  has   taken 

*  fuch  a  liking  to  it,   that  he  cannot 

*  endure  any  other  language  fhould  be 
'  fpoken  at  court.'    Don  Quixote,  per- 
fectly fatisfied   with  this   anfwer,  dif- 
miiftd  the  damft-I;  who,  faluting  San- 
cho as  fhepaffed,  very  gracioufly  faid  to 
him — *  Adieu,  courteous  fquire;  cheer 

*  up.' — '  Aye,  aye,'    anfwered    San- 
cho, in  a  fad  tone,  '  we  muft  cheer  up, 

forfooth,  while  Madam  the  Abigail 
runs  away  with  our  ducats!'-— 
Friend,'  faid  Don  Qujxote,  '  you  are 
too  covetous  of  money :  let  me  tell  you, 
it  is  a  great  fault  in  a  governor.  Can 
you  never  curb  yourfelf  ?  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
my  words  and  actions  have  not  5n- 
fpired  you  with  more  generofity,  fo 
long  as  you  have  been  in  my  fervice. 
Can  fervants  learn  nothing  of  their 
mafters  but  their  ill  qualities  alone  ?' 
—  *  Sir,'  replied  the  fquire,  *  thefe 
are  nne  words ;  but,  take  my  word 
for  it,  it  is  good  to  lay  up  fomething 
for  a  rainy  day.  When  we  have 
given  the  damfe's  all  our  money,  the 
jades  will  laugh  at  us;  and  you  fhall 
lee  how  we  will  be  treated  at  inns, 
when  we  have  nothing  but  love-let- 
ters in  our  portmanteau.' — 'Go,  go, 
fear  nothing  !'  replied  Don  Qiiixote; 
we  are  not  yet  come  to  the  bottom  of 
c  ur  bag.  I  do  not  fpend  it  idly;  and 
you  cannot  but  grant  that  it  was  no 
great  preient  I  made  the  damlel  Lau- 
ra. I  am  fatisfied  the  infanfa  will 
ni;i!;e  you  a  greater  when  you  carry 
her  my  anfwer. * — '  Nay,  if  that  be 
fo,'  cried  Sancho,  '  I  have  no  more 
to  fay.  Make  hafte,  then,  and  write 
to  her  quickly;  for  here  ig  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  ready  upon  the  table.'— »• 


*  Firft,  let  us  fee  what  is  in  this  baflc- 

*  et,'  ("aid  Don  Quixote j  '  and  let  us 

*  adrniretheprinccfs'sfavours.'  Then, 
taking  off  the  taffety  that  covered  the 
balket,  he  pulled  out  above  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  ol'd  ribbands  of"  fcvcra! 
colours,  and  a  fcarf  of  black  filk  much 
worn.      *  Body  o'me!  what  a  parcel  of 
4  rihb-'.nds  there  is!'  ciied  Sancho;  *  I 

;ion  whether  Bertrnnd  Ricacho, 

*  the  mercer  of  our  town,  h.is  fo  many. 
'  But  pray,  Sir,  what  do  you  call  that 

*  black  contrivance  I  fee  there?' — '  It 

*  is  a  fcarf,'  faid  Don  Qiiixote:   *  was 
'  there  ever  any  thing  fo  fine?' — *  Yes, 

*  faith  and  troth,  it  is  very  fine!'  quoth 
Sancho;  *  it  would  do  rarely  about  a 
'   hat  at  a   funeral.'  —  *  You  do  not 

*  know,  my  fon,'  anfwered  Don  Quix- 
ote, *  what  ufe  the  infanta  wills  me  to 
'  apply  this  to.     You  will  never  guefs 
'  what  (he  writes  to  me  about  it:  Imuft 

*  read  her  letter  to  you.' — '  I  fhall  be 
'  glad    of  that,'    replied    the   fquire ; 
'  for  I  have  a  great  mind  to  hear  it.* 
Hereupon,  Don  Qujxote  read  aloud  the 
infanta's  letter,  which  was  to  this  ef- 
feft. 


«  TO  THE  HERO  OF  LA  MANCHA, 

'  THE  PARAPET  OF   ORPHANS, 

'«  THE  CURTAIN  OF  INFANTAS, 

*  AND    THE    PLATFORM    OF 

'  KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 

'TTALOROUS  Don  Qmxote  ! 
V  *  beautiful  flower  of  chivalry  ! 
which  always  turns  towards  glory, 
as  the  fun -flower  does  to  the  fun;  I 
ought  to  die  for  fhame,  that  I  fhakc 
off  the  yoke  of  modefty  to  declare  to 
you  that  I  love  you  ;  but  the  unmer- 
ciful god  whofe  flave  I  am,  will 
have  it  fo;  and  your  rare  qualities 
will  be  my  excufe:  befides,  I  do  no- 
thing that  has  not  been  done  before. 
The^Infanta  Imperia,  of  gallantme- 
mory,  made  love  to  the  Knight  of 
the  Bafilifks  :  but,  alas!  you  know 
he  rendered  her  but  an  ill  return  for 
her  forwardnefs.  Heavens  grant  I 
may  prove  more  fortunate  than  (he 
was !  I  fend  you  fome  ribbands  I 
wore  myfclf  a  long  time;  and  a  rich, 
fcarf,  which  was  once  the  Prefter 
John's  girdle  :  do  not  fail  to  adorn 
your  curious  fhape  with  it;  and  let 
ali  the  couit  lie  you  anon  decked 
*  with 
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<  with  thefe  rich  favours.     But  I  beg 

*  of  you  to  preferve  as  much  difcretion 

<  as  I  have  kindnefs  for  you.     Take 

<  care,  when  you  (hew  love's  favours, 
'  that  you  do  not  diicover  the  lover.1 

«  Well,  Sancho/  faid  Don  Quixote; 
c  what  think  you  of  this  letter?  Has 
«  it  not  exquifite  turns  of  exprefiion  ? 
«  And  does  not  the  infanta  appear 

*  pregnant  in  wit  ?* — c  By  my  troth,  I 
«  think  fhe  does!'  anfwered  the  (quire; 

*  and  fhe  mull  be  pretty  well  ufed  to 

<  write  love -letters  to  knights,  to  know 
«  how  to  do  it  fo  well/—'  Hold  there, 
«  friend!'  quoth  Don  Quixote,  inter- 
rupting  him  Intlily;  «  you  fometimes 
«  let  fall  fuch  expreflions  that,  though 
'  you    mean   no  harm    by  them,    yet 
«  they    are   offenfive.      If    any    body 
«  mould    hear    you   talk   thus,     they 
'  would  imagine  the  Infanta  Banterina 
«  to  be  a  finished  coquette;  whereas 
'  (he  is  the  moft  precife  and  virtuous 
'  princefs  in  the  world :  for,  in  (hort, 
«  though   fhe  ventures  fo  far  for  iny 
«  fake;  though  flie  writes  to  me;  yet 
«  Love  aione  can  be  blamed,  who  ex- 
'  ercifes  fuch  an  abfoltite  power  over 

<  her,  that  he  makes  her  infenfible  of 
«  the  refetvednefs  of  her  fex,  and  caufes 
«  her  to  forget  what  is  due  to  the  nobi- 
«  lily  of  heV  birth.' — c  Sir,'  faid  San- 
cho,  '  I  can  a  flu  re  you  I  did  not  mean 

*  to  affront  the  infanta:  but  I  fpeak 
«  before  I  think,  and  that  is  the  mif- 
'  chief  of  it.     By  my  faith,  the  rope 
'  will  go  after  the  bucket!     When  my 

*  tongue  is  once  fet  a  running,  there  is 
«   no  [topping  it;  and  the  devil  makes 
«  the   moll   of  it.'  — «  So   much    the 

*  worfe,'  anfwered  Don  Quixote;  '  but 
'  you  ought  to  take  care  tu  curb  your- 

<  feif.'_ >  I  hope,   Sir,   I. (hall  mend 

*  one  time  or  other,'  replied  Sancho: 

*  and,  come  what  will,  it  is  better  to 
'  be  naught,  and  hope  to  be  good,  than 

*  to  be  good  wjth  a  defign  to  be  naught.' 
— '  Let  us  have  done  with  that,'  re- 
plied Don  Quixote:  '•  I  forget  that  the 
'   infanta   is  perhaps  in   an  agony  till 

*  fhe  receives  my  anfwer.     I  will  write 
'  and  fend   it  her  immediately.'  Hav- 
ing   thus  faid,  he   walked    about  the 
room    a    while,    deliberating  what  he 
mould  fay;  and  then,  taking  pen  and 
ink,  wrote  a  letter,  which  he  read  to 
bi»  (quire,  as  follows. 


TO  THE  INFANTA  BANTERINA, 
THE  PHOENIX  OF  BEAUTY, 
THE  QUINTESSENCE  OF  GRACES 
AND  CHARMS,  THE  SOURCE  Or 
SM1LKS  AND  PLEASURES,  ANL> 

THE  MIRROR  OF  ALL  rt;. 

T10XS. 

T.  lyioft.hurrfblythrmk  yourfovereign 
•*•  '  highnefs  for  the  precious  favours 
you  have  heaped  upon  me.  I  will 
make  fuch  ufe  of  them  as'ycu  defiie, 
wirti  fuch  iecrefy  as  von  Hiall  have  no 
caufe  to  complain  of.  But  is  it  pof- 
fible,  O  noble  lady!  that  the  foie 
heirefs  tbthe'Atcfibarttererof  the  In- 
dies (hould  prefer  a  plain  knight^ 
only  commendable  by  unheard-of 
aclions,  before  nil  the  princes  in  the 
world?  How  flattering  is  this  prefe- 
rence to  me!  Verily1,  though  Lova 
has  always  treated  rr.e  with  much  ri- 
gour, I  h'nve  npw  caufe  to  return  him 
thanks,  fince  he  allows  me  to  laiie 
my  audacious  thoughts  as  high  as 
your  lofty  ar.d  fubljme  perfeitions'. 
Could  he  have  referved  for  me  a. more 
beautiful  infanta  '  You  are.the  orna- 
ment of  his  empire;  and  your  eyes 
feem  to  be  the  arfenal  of  his  unavoid- 
able arrows  !  Be  you,  then,  peerlefs 
Banterina,  from  henceforsvard,  queen 
of  my  will;  and  grant  me  leave  that, 
feeking  new  adventures  under  the 
aufpices  of  your  charms,  I  may  go 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom  to  make 
all  knights,  who  never  hid  the  feli- 
city of  beholding  you,  acknowledge 
that  you  are  the  moil  beautiful  prin- 
cefs in  the  univerfe.' 


«  Hang  me,'  cried  Sancho,  <  the  cu» 
rate  dots  not.  preach  lo,well  but  his 
vicar  will  be  even  with  him  !  Lord, 
•Sir!  that  is  a  rare,  anfwer  I  Let  mo 
die,  if  it  be  not  as  good  as  Latin  ! 
Give  it  me  quickly,  that  I  may  go 
receive  my  preftnt." — '  In  the  name 
of  God,  Sancho,'  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote, '  take  heed  that  veu  i!o  not  -jppe^r 
too  covetous  before  :he  infanta  !  I  du> 
not  forbid  you  taking  .whatever  ihe 
will  give  you;  but  take  it  not  gid- 
dily, and  "in  haite.' — «  I  uiuier.itend 
you,  Sir,'  anfwered  the.  fquire.  '  Let 
me  aione  for  that.  \Vhca  th"  n- 
tanta  lays — u  Heie,  Saucua,  this  is 
2  G  i  *•  for 
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"  for  you;**  I  will  take  no  notice;  but 

*  will  hold  out  my  hand  fnir  and  foft- 
'  ly,  like  the  prior  of  Tobolo,  when 
«  he  takes  the  money  of  the  Brother- 
'  hood  of  St.  Agnes.' — '  I  have  one 
'  thing  more  to  fay  to   you,*    added 
Don  Quixote;    *  take    heed  how  you 
«  talk,  left  you  let  fly  feme  foolimex- 

*  preflion/ — «  Enough,1  replied   San- 
cho; "  fore- warned,  fore-armed."     I 
«  will  hold  fo  faft  by  the  mane,  that  I 
'  will  not  fall;  and  I  promifeyou  I  will 

*  not  fpit  out  a  word  but  I  will  chew  it 
4  rirft/      The   knight,    then,    having 
clofed  the  letter,  gave  it  him,  faying — 
'  Go,  then,  my  fon,  flip  privately  into 
'  the  princefs's  apartment,  and  execute 
«  your  commiflion  with  all  the  dexte- 
4  rity  you  are  mafter  of/ — '  Sir,'  an- 
fwered  Sancho,  *  when  I  meddle  in  au 

*  affair,   that  is  fufficient.     I    would 
«  defy  a  monk  to  do  it  better,  with  all 
'  his  divinity/     Thus  faying,  he  went 
cut  of  the  room;  but  had  fcarcely  quit- 
ted the  door  when  he  met  Laura.     '  O! 

*  is  it  you,  Mrs.  Laura?'   cried   he. 

*  Pray,   what  do  you  do  here?' — *  I 
«  waited  for  you,'  anfwcred  (he,  '  to 
«  conduct  you  to  my  miftrefs's  apart- 

*  ment;  for  I  am  fatisfied  you  do  not 

*  know    where   it  is/ — '  No,  truly!' 
replied  the  fquire;  *  but  I  would  have 
4  defned  fomebody  to  direct  me  to  it: 

*  for  a  man  may  go  to  Rome  if  he  has 

*  but  a  tongue  in  his  head/ — «  That 

*  was  juft  what  I  defigned  to  prevent,' 
<]uoth  Laura:  *  you  would  have  afkcd 
4  fome   prating   page,   perhaps,    who 

*  would    have    difcovered    the    whole 

*  plot.     Let  me  die,  we  who  wait  up- 
'  on  amorous  princefles  muft  be  very 

*  cunning,  and  foretee  things  long  be- 

*  fore  they  come  to    pafs !     We  can 

*  never  be  too  cautious  in  conveying 

*  billets-doux  to  them:  and  I  am  of 
'  opinion  that  you  had  belt  give   ifce 

*  your  mafter's  letter;  I  will  deliver  it 
«  to   my   miftrefs,    and    you   may  go 
'  back/—*  No,  no,  good  Mrs.  Buiy 

*  Body1/  cried  Sancho;  «  I  will  carry 

*  it  myfelf:  I   have  hands  as  well  as 

*  you,  God  be  praifed!  to  receive  du- 
4  cats;  and  the  faireft  way  is  for  every 
'  one  to  have  his  due/—*  You  do  not 
<  take  me  right/  anfwered  Laura j  <  J 

*  would  only  carry  the  letter  for  the 
«   greater  fecrefy.  but,  fmce  you  think 

*  1  defigned  to  wrong  you  of  your  per- 

*  quifites,  I  will  foen  undeceive  you  j 


'  come  along  with  me/  Thus  fpenk- 
ing,  me  led  him  into  a  room,  where 
they  found  Jianterina  lying  on  a  bed. 
4  Madam/  faid  Laura  to  her,  «  here  is 
'  Signer  Sancho  Panzn,  who  brings 

*  you  a   billet-doux  fiom  his  mailer/ 
The  infanta,  hearing  thefe  words,  dart- 
ed u]) ;  and,  making  towards  Sancho 
very  liaftily,  faid  to  him — «  Well,  wile 
4  and  difcreet  fquire,  do  you  CM 

*  bring  me  good  news  ?' — '  1  do,  Ma- 
'  dam    Princefs,'     anfwered    Sancho, 
pulling    the  letter  out  of  his   pocket; 
'  I  could  not  have  brought  you  better, 

*  though  you   were   my   mothtr:  you 
4  need  only  read  that  letter,  and  the7i 
'  you  will  find  the  day  is  your  own/ 
Banlerina  inftantly  took  the  letter;  and, 
having  per  u  fed  it,  exclaimed-—'   Gr:i- 

*  cious  powers!  what  a  courteous  and 
'  fprightly  gentleman  is  your  mafter 

*  Don  Quixote!  His  expreilions  charm 

*  me!   How  much  am  I  beholden  to 
4   my  liars  for  having  thrown  this  ac!- 
'  mirnble  knight  in  my  way  !  My  oniy 
'    fear  is,   left  I  ftiould   not  poll' 

'  whole  of  his  heart;  for  I  have  been 
4  told  that  he  ftill  retains  fome  kind- 

*  ncfs  for  the  Kacked-Face  princeis, 
4  the  fat  Zcnobia/— *  No,    Madam/ 
quoth  Sancho;  '  mv  mafter,  I  can  af- 

*  fine  you,  does  not  love  her  any  lorsr- 

*  er,   fmce  he  knew  lite  wns  maj-iictJ  to 

*  Prince  Hipei  bolan/ — '  But  is  it  ctr- 

*  tain/  laid   the    infanta,    '  that   this 
'   prince  has   married   her"''  — '   Yes, 

*  Madam/  anfwered  the  fquire ;  and, 
'   by  the  fame  token,    fhe    had   three 

*  children  at  a  birth,  as  the  wife  Lir- 

*  gandus   told   us/  —  *  If  Lirgandus 
'  told  you  fo,'  replied  Banterina,  '  there 

*  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  it;  and, 
'   on  that  ;i fiu ranee,   I  am   rclolvul  io 
'  make  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha's 

*  fortune.     It  is  decreed  !   1  will  give 

*  way  to  my  foft  inclinations;  nothing 
c  (hall  ftay  me.     Go,  Sancho,  go  telt 

*  your  matter,    that  I  wholly   ill-vote 

*  myfelf  to  n^y  pafllon  for  him,  and 

*  that  I  joyfully  accept  of  the  glorious 
'  empire  of  his   hc;.rt.'     The   fquire, 
fiill  expecling  when  the  infanta  (houtd 
make  him  fome  prefent,  was  not  hafty 
to  be  gone,  which  the  princefs  itemed 
to  be  uneafy  at.     '  What  is  it  ( 

*  you,  friend?'  added  Hie.     '  Go  back 
'  to  your  m niter  quickly;   run  and  tfll 
'  him  I  have  made  choice  of  him  for 
4  my   knight:  make  haftc  and    cany 

1  him. 
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«  htm  this   joyful  news.     G?t  out  of 
«  my  chamber  immediately,for  fear  you 

*  (hould   be  icen   here.' — '  And  what 

*  if  I  {hould  be  feen  litre?'  cried  San- 
cho.     «  Have  I   ftolen   any  thing?' — 
«  That  is  not  the   cafe,  Mr.  Squire,' 
quoth  Laura.     «  Do  not  you   lee  the 
«  princefs's  reputation  lies  at  ftake?   If 
«  the   empreis,  who    is    very   jealous, 

*  fhould  find  you  here,  we  are  all  un- 

*  donej    therefore  be    gone  quickly.' 
Sancho,   perceiving  they  difmifl'td  him 
in  good  earner},  without  any  prefent, 
loft  all  his  patience,  and  cried  out,  in  a 
choierick  tone — '  I  vow,  by  my  beard, 

your  infantas  are  fcurvy  jades,  then! 
They  fend  away  a  fquire,  me- 
thinks,  with  as  little  acknowledg- 
ment as  if  he  were  bound  to  fes  ve 
them.  Belly  o'mine!  I  will  go  tell 
my  mailer  he  is  a  fool  to  be  in  love 
wi'th  a  griper,  that  dares  not  fpit  for 
fesr  of  being  dry. — And  as  for  you, 
Mrs.  Impertinence,  who  can  pocket 
up  knight-errants  ducats  fo  cleverly, 
you  had  beft  come  again.  By  our  La- 
dy, \  our  rump  ftiall  not  cry  for  want 
of  kicking!.1  The  mild.  Banterina, 
inftead  of  being  ofFended  at  this  difre- 
ipc&ful  (ally  of  the  fqu ire's,  immedi- 
ately calling  to  him,  faid — '  Indeed, 
my  poor  Sancho,  you  have  good 
caufe  to  be  angry  with  me;  I  confute 
it.  How  could  I  thus  difmiis  a  man 
who  biings  me  a  billet-doux  worth 
more  than  I  am  able  to  pay!  Nay,  a 
man  to  whom,  on  other  accounts,  I 
am  fo  infinitely  beholden 5  who  was 
the  great  fin i (her  of  my  difenchant- 
ment!  I  entreat  you,  kind  fiiend, 
patdon  my  diftra<5\ion.  I  urn  fo  full 
of  your  matter's  love,  trnt  I  can 
think  of  nothing  elie :  bcfides,  I 
mud  own  to  you  I  am  very  (ubjec~l  to 
overiight;  inlbnmch,  that  one  day  a 
farmer  of  mine,  having  paid  me  a 
thoufand  ducats,  I  forgot  to  give  him 
a  receipt,  and  icon  after  made  him 
pay  them  over  again.  Was  not  that 
a  rare  piece  of  forgetfulnefs  for  the 
poor  devil  of  the  farmer?  But  I  will 
make  amends  for  my  neglect  towards 
you,  my  dear  Sancho/  Having 
fpoken  thefe  words,  fhe  went  into  a  clo- 
fet;  and,  returning  with  a  great  lea- 
thern bag,  faid  to  him — «  Here,  brave 

*  fquire,  take   my   purfe,    which   you 

*  fee  is  pretty  large  and  well  provided; 

*  I  give  it  you  as  freely  as  if  it  were  a 
«  little  one.'     Sancho  laid  hold  of  the 


bag  in  a  rapture  of  joy,  and  wns 
to  thank  the  pvincefs  for  her  rmimfi- 
<ence;  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  ir, 
hi-;  ufual  eloquence  fuddenJy  failed 
him  ;  and  he  fell  into  fuch  a  fit  of  ftam- 
mering  and  nonfenfe,  that,  ^crceivinjj 
himfelf  he  could  make  nothing  of  it., 
he  returned  all  his  compliment  in  bow* 
and  icrapings:  of  thefe  he  beftowed  on 
Banterina  and  Laura  at  leail  a  hundred; 
and,  though  they  were  not  very  courr- 
Jy,  yet  they  came  with  a  good  wili. 
This  done,  he  hurried  away  to  his  ma- 
fter;  and  the  damfel  Laura,  who  did 
not  much  defire  to  remain  long  alo«« 
with  a  princels  of  Banterina'«  diipofi- 
tion,  returned  to  her  real  cniftrefs,  wlw» 
was  one  of  the  ladtes  then  in  the 
houfe. 


CHAP.     XL 

WHICH  REQUIRES  STILL  MORE  AT- 
TENTION, 

OOD  news'  good  news!1  cried 
Sancho,  as  he  came  into  his  ma- 
fter's  chamlier  5  '  I  have  now  found  die 
'  hare  in  her  form  !  I  have  made  my 
'  fortune!  My  Lady  Infanta  has  given 
4  me  this  purfe;  and  I  will  warrant  tbane 
'  is  enough  in  it  to  pijrchnfe  a  brave 

*  farm  hovf?.' — *I  knew  well  enough,* 
faid  Don   Q^uixote,    *  yen   would  not 

*  come  away  without  foine  coftiy  p«r- 

*  fent.' — 'Nay, by  my  troth,'  aniwered 
the  fquire,  '  it  was  none  of  the  prin- 
{  cefs's   fault   that   I   came   not  awaw- 

*  eaipty- handed ;  but  I  was  no  fucti 
1   ninny,    forfootii  !    I    let    fall    a    few 

*  words,  and  {he  prefently  dropped  her 
'  prefent.'  — '  What  have  you  dons, 

*  then  ?'  cried  Don   Quixote.     *  You 

*  ought  not  to  have  faid  any  thing.    I 

*  fear  me  will  take  you  for  a  mercenary 
'   fquire.' — *  No,  no,  Sir  i'  replied  San- 
cho; '  (he  foon   found  (lie  was  in   the 
1  wrong,   and  begged  my  pardon  for 

*  her  difcretion." — *  How  do  you  mean 

*  pardon  for  her  difcretion  ?'  quoth  Don 
Quixote.     «  What  is  the  explanation  of 
'   that  nor.iVn.ie?' — *  It  means,'    an- 
fwered  the  fquire,  '  that   ihe  princefs 
'  told  me  Ihe  thought  To  much  on  you, 
'  that  fr.e  forgot  fo  make  me  a  prtient; 

*  and  therefore  (he  defired  me  to  par- 
4  don  her  difcretion.'  — «  Diftraflion, 
'  you  mean,'  faid  Don  QUKXO'C;  'new 
«  I  undciftand   you:    but  let  us   fee, 

*  friend, 
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friend,  what   the  infanta   has  given 
you.     I  mull  confefs  the  purfe  is  of 
an  enormous  magnitude;    and  I  am 
much  miftaken  if  the  lum  of  money 
it  contains  he  not  very  confiderable.' 
Sar.cho,   dill  more  eager  to  be  fatisficd 
than  his  matter,  untied  the  firings  very 
expeditioufly,   and   pulled  out  of  the 
hag  an  handful  of  brafs- medals, which 
had  ibmt'thing  the  rel'emblance  of  an- 
tiquity, yet  were  modern  enough;  be- 
ing a  parcel  which  the  count,  to  whom 
they  belonged,  and  who  was  {killed  in 
coins,  had  thrown  afide  as  refuf'e.  The 
fquire's  excefTive  joy  was  foon  cooled, 
or  rather  converted  into  utter  forrow, 
when,  in  the  place  of  good  golden  du- 
cats, he  beheld  a  colle&ion  of  cankered 
pieces  of  blackim  metal.     «  111  luck 
'  betide  me!'  cried  he,  in  a  lamentable 
accent,  *  what  a  congregation  of  far- 
things !  How  could  any  princefs  in 
Chriftendom  find  in  her  heart  to  make 
me  fuch  a.prefent?  Without  doubt 
the  enchanters  have  been   at   work 
here,  and  have  tranfmographied  thefe 
ducats  into  fuch  fcurvy  bits  of  iron  : 
the  dogs  have  owed   me  a  fpite  this 
long  time.'—*  No,  no,  Sancho,'  faid 
Don  Quixote;  *  you  are  in  an  error,  my 
fon  ;  you  have  no  caule  to  complain 
of  the  enchanters  on  this  occafion  : 
thofe   pieces   are  Bronze  medals  of 
ineftimable  value.  The  Infanta  Ban- 
terina  has  made  you  a  prefent  worth 
more  than  all  the  treafures  of  Afri. 
It    is    certainly   lb,'    continued    he, 
Mewing  fome  of  the  medals  attentively; 
thcfe  are  what  the  moft  curious  an- 
tiquaries fo  earneftly  feek  after  :  this 
muft  be  a  genealogical  collection  of 
the    archbanterer's    anceltors ;     they 
are  wonderful;    the  infcriptions  are 
fcarcely  legible.     I  am  not  ignorant 
that   fome    men    have    counterfeited 
ancient  medals  fo  exactly,  that  thofe 
very   perfons   who   pretend    to  moft 
(kill  in  them  are  daily  impofed  upon; 
but,  though  there  were  many  more 
falfe  medals  in  the  world  than  there 
are,  I  am  fatisfied  thefe  are  none  of 
that  fort.     This  terugo  of  theirs  is 
a  fufficient  proof  of  their  excellency; 
and  therefore  you    muft    keep  them 
moft  charily."  —  *  Good!1  ar.fwered 
he  fquire;    «  and,  pray,  what  would 
you  have  me  do  with  them  ?    By  my 
faith,  I  believe  I  muft  lell  them  to 
the  tinker  at  Tobofo;  and  I  queftion 
whether  he  will  give  any  thing  for 


T  — '    Heaven   forbid!' 
Don  Quixote;  '  you  can  never  put  fo 

*  much  value  on  them  as  they  del 

— '  Out  upon  it,  Sir!'  anfwercd  San- 
cho;  «  do  you  not  fee  they  arc  all  worn 
f  and  rufty?  Thefe  are  choice  jewels  to 
'  be  kept,  with  a  pox  to  them!'-— 
«  What  ignorance!'  exclaimed  the 
knight;  *  it  is  that  very  circumftance 
'  which  gives  them  their  value,:  the 
'  more  they  are  disfigured  with  age, 

*  the  more  they  are  worthy  the  curio- 
'  fity  of  thofe  great  men  who  leek  after 

*  and    ftudy  the  monuments  of  anti- 

*  quity.    I  wifh  you  had  applied  your- 

*  1'clf  to  the  underftanding  of  medals, 
e   fhat   you  might  know  the  value  of 
'  thefe.    I  verily  am  hurt  at  feeing  your 

*  abominable  ignorance.1  — '  I  am  as 
'  much  hurt  as  yourfelf,  Sir,  for  mat- 

*  ter  of  that,'  returned  the  fquir 

<  \vi(h  I  had  learned  grammar  and  di- 
'  vinity;  but  not  for  the  fake  of  ; 
'   ftanding  medals,  forfooth  !    IV. 
'   I  fiiould  be  lorry  I  had  taken  fo  much 
'   pains  to  fo  little  purpofe;  but  that  I 
'  might  caft  accounts,  and  know  how 
'  much  money  twenty   (heep,  at   two 
c  crowns  a  piece,  come  to.' 

'  Let  us  have  done  with  your  me- 
'  dais,'  faid  Don  Quixote;  *  we  will 
'  taikof  them  another  time:  letusnow 
'  difcourfe  about  the  infanta.  How 
'  did  fhe  receive  you  ;' — '  She  received 
'  me  as  if  I  ha<^  been  a  prince,'  nn- 
fwercd  Sancho;  '  for  file  ran  direftly  to 

*  irii'et  me,   gamboling  all  the  MI 

*  if  (he -were  bewitched." — '  And,  per- 
'  haps,  (lie  fainted  away  when  (he  read 

*  my  letter?'  faid  Don  Quixote.  'Ex- 

*  cefs  of  joy  has  often   wrought  fuch 
••efFefts.' — '  No,  Sir,  flie  did  no 
plied  tl.e  fquire;  '  but,  when   li 

i  read  it,  (lie  fell  a  chattering  at  fuch  a 
'  rate,  that,  adad,  it  would  do  a  mnn 
'  good  to  hear  her!  She  laid  all  this, 
'  and  all  t'other,  and  a  great  deal  more 
'  befides;  which  made  it  plainly  np- 

*  pear  that  (lie  had  a  foft  place  in  her 
'  heart  for  you.' — '  That  is,'  anfweied 
Don  Quixote,  *  that,  relying  on  your 
«  fecrely,  (he  gn ,  to  her  paf- 
'  fion  for  me.'  —  *  That  is  right,'  re- 
plied Sancho;   '  I  meant  jult  fo.    I  will 

*  be  hanged   for  her,  if  (he  does  not 
'  love  you   alir.oll   as  well  as  (he  does 

*  her  grandfather:  and  I  allure  you  (he 

*  is  very  good-natured  for  a  1; 

'  Why,  what  hm'e  you  obfervcd,  San- 
'  cho/  tjuoth  Don  Quixote,  •  ti 

'  could 
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«  could  judge  of  her  good-nature  *>y?' 
_<  Sir,'  anfwered  the  fquire,  '  when 

*  (he  went  into  her  clofet  to  fetch  me  the 

<  purie  of  medals,  her  damfel  Laura 
'  went  in  with  her;  and  there  I  faw  the 
«   infanta  throw  her  arms   about   her 
«  neck,    and    kifs    both    her    cheeks 

<  without  the  leaft  ceremony.'—'  Per- 
«  haps,'    replied  Don  Quixote,    *  the 
«  damfel  fpoke  in  praife  of  me,  and  the 
«  infanta  embraced   her  to  (hew  how 
«   much  (he  was  pleafed  with  that  dif- 
«  courfe.' — '  It  may  be  fo,'  faid  San- 
cho  ;  '  but  I  believe  Mrs.  Laura  is  not 
«  fo  very  good-natured;  for  (he  ftrug- 
'  gled  in  the  princefs's  arms  as  if  (lie 
«  had  been  going  to  ravifh  her.'—'  The 
'  damfel  did  not  ftruggle,'   anfwered 
Don  Quixote;  *  (he  only  received  the 

*  prin:efs's  kindnefs  with  a  refpe£lful 
'  confufion,  which  you  do  not  know 
«  howtoexprefs.' — 'That  may  be  too,' 
replied  the  fquire;  '  and,  for  aught  I 
'  know,  perhaps  me  w?.s  not  fo  loth  to 
«  be  kitted  as  I  fancied.' — *  By  theac- 
'   count  you   give  me,    Sancho,'    faid 
Don  Qinxote,  '  I  conclude  the  Princefs 

*  Bamerina   adores  me:    and,   fmce  I 
«  have   chofen   her   for   the   fovereign 
'  lady  of  my  thoughts,   I  muft  now 
«  think  of  nothing  but  performing  fuch 

*  actions  as  may  be  pleafing  to  her;  and, 
'  therefore,  to  begin,  help  me  on  with 
«  thefe  ribbands  and  this  fcarf.    But  I 
'  cannot  tell, friend, whetheryou  aredex- 
'  trous  enough  to  perform  that  fervice?' 
— e  O  dear,  yes,  Sir!'  replied  Sanchoj 
'  I  have  been  with  the  clerk  of  our  pa- 
'  ri(h  an  hundred  times,  on  the;  eve  of 
'  Twelfth- Day,  drefTmg  up  the  three 
'  kings;  and  we  did  it  fo  rarely,  that, 
'  the  next  day,  every  body  took  them 

*  -for  three  bridegrooms.'-—4  I  believe 
'  I  muft  bediiarmed,'  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote; '  for  you  can   never  tie  on  thofe 

*  ribbands  over  all  my  armour.1 — 'You 

*  are  in  the  right,  Sir,'  q-.ioth  the  fquire; 
'  v  >u  had  better  be  in  your  doublet  and 
'  ihirt.'     Don  Qmxote  confented,  and 
laid  afide  all  his  armour,  except  his  hel- 
met, which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  leave 
off.     Then  the  fquire,  in  proof  of  his 
dexterity,  began  tying  on  the  ribbands 
one  by  one;  and  the  quantity  being  fo 
great  that  he  had  full  fcope  to  follow 
his  genius,  he  was  not  at  all  fparing, 
bat  beftrung  his  mafter  all  over  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  very  ancles; 
a«d,  to  compleat  this  fingular  adjult-- 
ment,  the  rufty  black  fcarf  was  fujjgr- 


added  to  the  whole.  The  knight,  fmit- 
ten  like  n  fecond  Narciffiis,  was  charm- 
ed with  his  own  figure;   and  the  fquire, 
in  admiration,  cnedout— «  Body  o'met 
"  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds!"  Why 
yourwormip  is  now  fit  to  fit  for  your 
picture.     Thefe   ribbands  look   pe- 
rilous comical;  and,  for  the  fcarf,  it 
becomes  you  better  than  ever  it  did 
Peter  John.    'Tis  a  thoufand  pities 
you  have  not  got  his  fquare  cap  too; 
you  would  beat  all  the  lords  of  the 
court  a.  pike's-length  !'  — '  I  marvel 
at  your  fimplicity!'  faid  Don  Quix- 
te.     '  You  think,  then,   that  PreMer 
John  was  a  prieft,  like  our  curate  Pe- 
ter Peres?' — '  Why,  what  was   ha 
then?'  anfwered  Sancho.     '  I   have 
often  heard  the  barber  Mafter  Nicho- 
las talk  of  him;    and  I  would  have 
laid  my  i (land  he  was  a  prieft.5 — '  No, 
my  ion,'  replied  Don  Quixote;   '  I 
will  inform  you  what  he  was.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  fo  much  wonder  at  your  igno- 
rance on  this  head  ;  for  many,  much 
more  learned  than  you,  are  fo.  I  muft 
confefs  hiftorians  do  not  agree  upon 
it:  bur  I  will  tell  you  their  different 
opinions,  and  you   may   adopt   that 
which  you  (hall  judge  the  beft.  Some 
fay  that  a  creat  king  of  India  bore 
the  name  of  Prieft  John,  or  Prefter 
John,  as  being  defcended  from  one 
Joannes  Prefljyter,  a  Neftorian,  who 
killed  Coirem  Cham,  and  ufurped  the 
crown:    others    affirm,    that  Prefter 
John  was  a  powerful  Neftorian  king 
in  Tartary,  next  to  China,  and  that 
his  fubjefts  called  him  Juhanna,  be- 
ing the  name  given  to  all  the  princes 
of  that  empire.     Some  authors  will 
have  it  that  the  name  Prefter  John 
comes  from  the  Perfian  words  "  Pi  efte 
'  Cham,"  fignifyirg  Chriftian  King; 
that  he  was  firft  calied  Prefter  Cham; 
that   is,    King  or    Emperor   of  the 
Chriftians;  Cham  lignifyingKingor 
Emperor,  and  Prefte  being  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  Eaftern  Chriftians. 
I  remember  alfo   to  have  Co/new  here 
read,  that  the  Moguls,  who  poifefs  a 
great  part  of  India,  have  often  taken 
the  name  of  Schah  Gchan,  uVnifying 
King  of  the  World:   and   you   fee, 
Sancho,  that  the  word  Gehan,  added 
to  their  name,  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Prefter  John.     Now,  friend,   I  will 
tell  you  my   opinion  in  this  matter. 
I  do  verily  believe  the  only  and  true 
Prefter  John  was  in  Tariary;  and  I 
«  muft 
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muft  inform  you,  left  yon  mould, 
like  the  greateit  part  of  the  world, 
run  into  this  error,  that  the  name  of 
Prefter  John  is  very  improperly  given 
to  the  Emperor  of  Abyflfinia,  or  of 
Kthiopia:  for,  when  Stephen  cleGa- 
mn,  governor  of  India  for  the  King 
of  Portng.il,  entered  the  Red  Sen,  and 
lefc/ome  Portuguefe, under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Paul,  with  Da- 
vid King  of  Ethiopia,  to  help  him  to 
drive  the  Mahometans  out  of  part  of 
his  dominions  which  they  b,ad  pof- 
feifed  themfelves  of;  neither  of  thofe 
two  brothers  ever  gave  an  account 
that  the  faid  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 
was  called  Prefter  John;  which  they 
would  certainly  have  done,  had  it 
betn  his  name.' 

The  Knight  of  LaMancha  might  very 
well  havefparedthisdiffertation  concern- 
ing Prefter  John;  and  perhaps  the  reader 
would  have  Keen  better  pleafed  without 
it;  but  it  m\i ft  be  chnrged   upon  the 
i.idifcretion  of  Sancho,  who  was  cer- 
tainly the  caufe  of  it :   yet  we  cannot- 
hut    admire   Don   Quixote's  memory, 
fince  he  could  remember  even  to  the 
very   barbarous    names   mentioned  by 
thofe  authors  who  have  written   con- 
cerning  Prefter  John.  Thelage  Alifolan 
was,  however,  very  near  omitting  this 
tirefome  difcufiion  of  his  hero's;  and 
aifuredly  he  would  never  have  inlerted 
it,  had  he  not  obferved  that  many  of 
the  fame  kind  had  dropped   from  Be- 
Bengeli :  this  gaveour  author  an  ill  ex- 
ample. Our  knight,  having  now  cleared 
vp  to  Sancho  the  meaning  of  Prefter 
John,  proceeded  in  the  following  terms 
~<  So,  friend,  now  that  I  have  fatisfied 
your  currofity,  pray  liften  attentively 
to  the  advice  I  am  about,  to  give  you. 
We  are  going  into  the  imperial  cham- 
ber, whither  the  emperor  is  by  this 
time  come  with  all  his  courts  take 
heed  you   do  not  let  fall  any  words 
that  may  diicover  my  palfion  for  the 
infanta;  nay,  you  muit  lecm  to  take 
no  notice  of  her,  left  courtiers,  who 
are  fharp  and  fubtle,  mould  difcover 
my  love  in  your  looks;  for,  in  ihort, 
greatly  as  the  archbanterer  is  obliged 
to  me,  if  he  fhould  happen  to  be  told 
that  I  am  in  love  with  his  daughter, 
he  would   certainly  treat  me   as  the 
ror  Marcelian  did  the  Knight 
nf  the  Three  Images;    and   that   is 
doubtlefs  the  reaibn  why  the  infanta 
.v.cnds  fecrely  to  me  in  her  Ict- 


'  ter." — '  But,  pray,  Sir,'  cried  San- 
cho, '  what  was  it  the  emperor  you  talk 
«  of  diil  to  the  Knight  of  thw-  Three 
*  Imngi-sr" — :  He  expelled  him  difho- 
'  nourably  from  hie  court,'  anfwercd 
Don  Quixote;  *  and  we  may  expcft  to 
«  receive  the  fame  affiont:  but  we  (hall 
1  prevent  it,  if  you  take  care  to  be  as 
'  dilcreet  as  I  am.' 

The  fquire  having  promifed  to  imi- 
tate his  mafter's  discretion,  they  both 
went  into  the  hall  where  all  the  com- 
pany was  tilTcmbled,  impatiently  ex- 
pedingDcn  Quixote;  the  abfurdity  of 
whofe  drefs  w  is  even  beyond  theii •  ex- 
pectations. Having  bellowed  infinite 
applaufesontheelegance  of  theknight's 
faocv,  they  began  next  to  banter  him 
on  the  motive  of  fo  extraordinary  a 
garb.  *  How  now,  Sir  Knight  ?' quoth 
the  archbanierer;  *  you  have  fcarcely 
'  fet  foot  in  rny  court,  and  the  ladies 
'  have  already  overwhelmed  you  with 
1  their  favours.  No  merit  lefs  than 

*  your  own  could  have  prevailed  fo  ra- 

*  pidly.     The  moft  gallant  knights  of 

*  ancient  times  did   not   advance  with 
'  fuch  expedition.' — *  I  (hould  be  glad 
'  to  learn,'  faid  the  emprels,  *  which  is 

*  the  happy  princefs    for  whom  Don 
'   Quixote figris;  for  his  putting  on  ib'jfe 
'  ribbands,  and  that  rich   fcarf,  is   a 

*  fure  token  tliat   he  repays  the  lady's 
'  love  who  fent  them.' — '  Why  fhould 

*  you  defire.  Madam,'  quotli  the  em- 
peror, *  to   know  that  fortunate  fair- 

*  one?  Would  you  do  the  knight  of 
'  La  Mancha  any  good   offices   with 
'  her?'—*  I  would,  Sir,'  replied  Mer- 
ry-dame; *  I  can  afTure  you  I   would 
'  fpare  no  pains:  what  is  it  I  could  not 

*  do  for  that  hero,  after  the  obligations 

*  he  has  laid  on  us?'     Don  Qmxote,  in 
token  of  acknowledgment,   returned  :i 
profound  reverence  to  thcemprtfs;  but 
avoided  ftriitly  every  thing  that  might 
tend  to  fatisfv   ii(.r  cunohty;  and,   in 
fpite  of  all  their  endeavours,    the  Ja- 
dics  could    net   wrelt  fiom  him  a  fyl- 
Idbleofhis  It- c ret.     Upon  this,  one  of 
them  addrtffed  her  difcourfe  to  Sancho, 
faying — *  Well,  friend,  are  you  too  as 

impenetrable  as  your  mallei  ?  Istheie 
no  way  to  get  the  lady's  inmc  he  is 
in  love  with,  from  you  ?' — *  Not  a 
word  of  it,'  nnfwered  Sancho;  '  my 
mafter  has  foibid  me  telling  of  it,  and 
that's  enough.  It  is  better  to  hold 
one's  tongue,  thai;  i'.iy  the  tiling  that's 
wrong.  I  will  not  fo  much  as  look 
4  upon 
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*  upon  the  infanta,   for  fear  any  body 

*  jhould  fee  in  rny  eyes  that  my  noafter 
'  loves  her;  and  that  my  lord  the  em- 
'  peror  fhould  turn- us  out  of  the  court.' 
This  blunder  of  his  fquire  forely  em- 
barrafled  Don  Qmxote;  but  the  arch- 
banterer,  pretending  not  to  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  ftaried   a  new  difcourfe, 
and  began  conveifing  on  the  fubjecl:  of 
ancient  knight-errantry.    Don  Quixote 
recovered  by  degrees  out  of  his  difor- 
der,  and  exerted  his  talent  upon   that 
fubject.     Whilft  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men diverted  themitlves  in  liftening  to 
the  medley  of  gravity  and  extravagance 
which  our  knight  dilplayed  in  this  con- 
verfation,  the  damfel  Laura  took  the 
fquire  afide,  and  faid  to  him — '  Signer 

*  Sancho,  are  you  pleafed  with  the  pre- 
'  fent  my  miftrefs  made  you?' — *  No, 
'  by  my  troth!'  anfwered  he;  *  I  would 

*  rather  have  had  an  handful  of  ducats, 
'  than  thofe  broken  bits  of  iron,  which 
'  haveneithercrofs  nor  pile  upon  them.'' 
— '  Well,  then,  friend,'  replied  Laura, 

*  let  us  make  an  exchange;  give  me 
'  your  medals,  and  I  will  give  you  all 
4  the  ducats  I  had  of  your  matter,  and 
(  we /ha  11  be  both  pleafed.' — '  Faith, 
'  with  all  my  heart,'  quoth  Sancho: 
f  and  he  is  a  fon  of  a  whore  that  does 
'  not   ftand  to  his  bargain.' — '  Nay, 
'  I    mall    not  go  from  my   bargain,' 
faid  (he;  '  for  I  fhall  never  make  abet- 
'  ter.     Not  that  I  value  thofe  rufty  bits 
'  of  brafs  any  more  than  you  do;  but 
'  becaufe   I  know  fome  that  light  a 
4  candle  atnoon-day,  who  will  give  me 

*  any  rate  for  them.'     Hereupon  they 
ftruck    their    bargain.      The    damfel 
Laura,    however,   as  appears   certain, 
did  it  only  to  rid  her  hands  of  Don. 
Quixote's  money,  which    (he  did   not 
care  to  keep  upon  the  terms  ihe  received 
it,  though  (he  was  but  a  mere  waiting- 
woman,     It  is  true,  the  ducats  being, 
transferred  to  Sancho,   the  reftitution 
was   not  over  exaft;    but   that  trufty 
fquire  had  well  deferved  them  for  his 
fervices.    Our  Arabian  hiftorian  in  this 
place  informs   us,   that  the   company 
Ipent  the  remainder  of  the  day  enter- 
taining themfelves  at  the  expence  of  our 
adventurers;  but  that,  being  willing  to 
mix  the  pleafures  of  the  country  with 
their  prefent  paftime,  they  appointed  a 
hunting  match  for  the  following  day. 


CHAP.     XII. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  FARM- 
HOUSE. 

AL  L  things  being  prepared  for  the 
chace  by  order  of  the  count,  the 
whole  company,  excepting  the  Emprefs 
Merry-dame  and  the  infanta,    iallied- 
forth  from  the  caftle  after  breakfaft,  to 
follow  that  diverfion.     Don   Qujxote 
was  mounted  on  Rozinante,  and  armed 
at  all  points,  hoping  to  meet  with  fome 
adventure.     Sancho  followed  on  Dap- 
ple, with  the  portmanteau  behind  him, 
and  a  wallet  full  of  provifions,  as  if  he 
had  been  going  a  long  journey.     The 
ladies  andgentlemen,  being  well  mount- 
ed,  foon  left  our  adventurers   in  the- 
rear;   who,  finding  themfelves  alone, 
(topped  fiiort  in  a  wood  a  quarter  of  a- 
league  from  the  caftle.     '  Son  Sancho,* 
faid  Don  Qmxote,  <  I  have  a  thought- 
come  into  my  head;  I  am   of  opi- 
nion we  had   beft  feek  adventures, 
inftead  of  hunting.     I  have  a  ftrong 
prefage  that  we  (hall  this  day  meet 
with    fomething    extraordinary.'  — 
Content,  -Sir,'   anfwered  the  fquirej 
for  Rozinante  and  Dapple  are  quite- 
out  of  wind  with  coming  all  this  way 
upon  a  trot.     This  fort  of  hunting- 
does   not  agree  with   them.     Let  us 
rather   walk  gently;    and  when  we 
have  a  mind  to  reft,  we  may  fit  down 
under  a  tree.    God  be  praifed !  I  have 
a  thoufand  pretty  bits  in  my  wallet; 
and  there  is  no  feaft  like  the  beggars, 
when  they  have  put  all  their  fcraps 
together.'—'  What  a  gKmon   thou 
art!'    faid   Don    Qmxote.     '  What 
need  was  there  of  bringing  out  pro- 
vifions ?  Did  not  you  breakfaft  before 
you  came  from  the  emperor's  palace.1' 
— '   That   I  did,'    anfwered    Sancho; 
but  the  day  is  long,  and  a  few  hours 
hence  I  (hall  be  very  ready  to  mum- 
ble what  I  have  in  my  wallet.     But, 
pray,  Sir,  which  way  muft  we  go  to 
meet  with  adventures?' — 'That  muft 
be    left    to    Rozinante' s    difcretion,' 
anfwered  Don  Quixote;   '  he  is  a  good  • 
guide;  I  believe  he  is  endued   with.- 
human  underftanding,  as  was  3ayar- 
ilo,  thefteedofRinaldo*.'  This  laid, 
he  gave  his  horfe  the  reins,  who  ftruck 
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into  a  path  leading  acrofs  the  wood  to 
a  farm-houfe  belonging  to  the  caftle. 

•  Let  us  go,  in  God'sname!'  cried  the 
knight;  *  Heavens  grant  that  the  in- 
4  fanta  may  fee  me  again  anon  crowned 
4  with  frefh  glory!     What praifcs  (hall 

•  I  not  receive  from  the  emperor  and 

•  the  emprefs!     The  ladies  will  be  loft 
4  in  admiration:  but  I  fear  left  moft  of 

•  them,    charmed   with   my  prowefs, 

•  fliould  fend  me  paflionate  love-letters, 

•  and   overburden   me  with    favours : 

•  I  fear,  I  fay;  for,  ihould  this  be  the 

•  cafe,  you  may  believe  I  will  return 

•  their  billets-doux  without  fo  much  as 

•  reading  them.     This  will  neceffarily 

•  tranfport  them  with  rage,  and  then 

•  they  will  never  give  over  till  they  dil- 
4  cover  my  love  for  the  infanta.    This 

•  difcovery  will  redouble  their  furyj 
'  and thofe  jealous  rivals,  confultingto* 
4  gether,  will,  perhaps,  ruin  my  repti- 
'  tation  with  Banterina  by  their  falfe 

•  praaices.'— «  Well,  well,'  cried  San- 
cho,   '  fo  much  the  better.     That  is 

•  what  I  would   be  at.'-—*   Why  fo 
4  much   the  better  ?'    anfwered    Don 
Qujxote.     '  You  do  not  confider  what 

•  you  fay.*—'  I  beg  your  pardon  for 

•  that,' replied  the  fquire;  '  forifthefe 

•  princefles  put  you  out  of  the  infanta's 

•  favour,  the  infanta  will  turn  you  out 

•  of  her  palace;  if  the  infanta  turns 

•  you  out  of  her  palace,  you  will  never 

•  fee  her  again;  if  you  never  fee   her 
4  again,  you  will  have  your  belly  full  of 

•  vexation;  if  you  have  your  bellyfull 

•  of  vexation,   you   will   be  as  well 

•  pleafed  as  if  you  were  a  king;  forthen 

•  you  may  go  weep  and  lament  in  the 
4  wildernefs.     Did  not  you  tell  me  but 

•  the  other  day,  that  it  was  a  happinefs 

•  for  a  knight  not  to  be  beloved  by  his 
«  lady?' — «  I  did  not  tell  you  that,' 
replied   Don   Qmxote:    '  it  is  always 
4  n-ore  pleafmg  to  be  beloved  than  to  be 
4  hated.     I  told  you,  perhaps,  that  a 
«  nice  knight  finds  a  fweet  in  the  for- 
4  rows  of  love:  and  that  I  yet  bold  to. 

•  Nay,  I  mult  confefs  I  mould  be  glad 

•  if  I  had  rivals,  and   that  Banterina 
'  might  feem  to  be  without  partiality 
4  for  either  of  us;  for  then  mould  I  pei*- 
4  form  a  thoufand  famous  exploits  to 
4  gain  the  preference  of  them.     How- 
4  ever,  though  I  have  no  known  rivals, 
4  yet  our  amours  will  neverthelefsbeaf- 
4  furedly  thwarted:  for,  I  will  not  flat* 
4  ter  myfelf;  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  the 
'  emperor  and  empiefs,  however  highly 


they   may  cfteem   me,    will   bs 
their  fole  hcircfs  on  a  plain  knightj 
and  this  obftacle  will  furnimfurficicnt 
fubjeftfor  my  lamentations.     But  as 
all  worldly  things  have  an  end,  fo 
my  fufferings  will  not  lad  always. 
I  (hall,  with  mighty  toil,  win  ulti- 
mately the  empire  of  Trebifond;  and 
then  the  archbanterer  of  the  Indies, 
perceiving  how  honourable  it  muft  be 
for  him  to  be  allied  to  me,  will  freely 
confent  that  Love  and   Hymen  (hall 
unite   me  to  his  daughter.     Of  us 
will  come  a  fon,  who  will  in  time  be 
the  very  model   of   knights-errant} 
his  name  (hall  be  compofed  of  both 
our  names,  for  we  will  call  him  Don 
Quibanterin,  in  imitation  of  Don  Be- 
lianis   and   Flori(bella,    who  called 
their  fon  Don  Belfloran.' — *  Hang 
me!'  cried  Sancho,  *  if  I  would  not 
give  a  groat,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
all  this  were  come  to  pafs  already! 
But  faying  and  doing  are  two  things: 
we  are  far  enough  from  fuch  fport; 
and  God  knows  whether  ever  I  (hall 
live  to  fee  it !' 
This  fort  of  talk  held  them  acrofs 
the  wood;   and,   when  they  were  got 
through,    Don    Qujxote   efpying    the 
farm-houfe,  which  was  but  a  fmail  dif- 
tance  from  them,  began  to  view  it  very 
earneftly.     Then  turning  to  his  fquire 
— *  Friend  Sancho,'  quoth  he,  '  here 
is  the  ftrangeft  adventure  we  could 
ever  have  met  with.      The  fortrefs 
there  before  us  is  the  work  of  two 
enchanters.     The  wife  Silfenus  and 
the  wife  Frifton,  the  mortal  enemies 
of  Don  Belianis,  caufed  it  to  be  built 
formerly  to  fecure  Florifbella,  whom 
they    had    ftolen.      There    the   un- 
fortunate princefs  was  delivered   of 
Prince  Belfloran,  whom  I  but  no\v 
told  you  of.     Do  not  you  fee  a.  wo- 
man at  the  door,  bearing  a  child  on 
her  lap?' — •  Yes,  Sir,'  laid  Sancho; 
and,  by  the  fame  token,   (he  is  novr 
feeding  it  with  pap.'—*  Well,'  added 
)on  Qujxote,   *  that  child  is  Prince 
Belfloran  himfelf,  who  has  been  at 
leaft  thefe  fifty  years  juft  in  the  fame 
condition  you  now  fee  him.'—'  Saints 
and     fathers!'    exclaimed     Sancho, 
what  is  it  you  tell   me?   Is  it  polTible 
that  little  child  fliould  have  been  thefe 
fifty  years  in  it's  fwaddiing-clouts  ?* 
— '  Nothing   fo   fure/    anfwered    th« 
knight:   '  that  woman  is  a  witch,  who, 
4  by  the  fatal  j>ovt cr  of  a  horrid  charm, 
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ftops  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  keeps 
that  prince  in  an  eternal  infancy,  be- 
caufe  it  is  foretold  that  he  will  one 
day  exceed  his  father  in  valour;  and 
that  witch,  who  is  an  enemy  to  the 
houfe  of  Greece,  hinders  his  growth, 
that  he  may  never  make  good  the  pre- 
diction. But  Heaven  has  certainly 
brought  me  hither  to  put  a  ftop  to 
fuch  a  felonious  practice.  I  will 
attempt  to  refcue  Belfloran;  I  will 
efpoufe  the  intereft  of  the  houfe  of 
Greece;  the  glory  of  knight-errantry 
calls  upon  me  to  try  fuch  a  noble 
adventure:  all  thofemonfters  I  fee  at 
the  gate  of  the  fortrefs  do  not  in  the 
leaft  deter  me  from  my  purpofe.* 
Sancho  gazed  with  all  the  eyes  he  had, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  difcover  the 
pretended  monfters;  but,  being  unable 
to  defcry  them,  he  faid  to  his  matter— 
For  my  part,  I  can  fee  nothing  about 
that  farm-houfe  but  three  goats,  and 
a  few  turkeys,  fcratching  upon  the 
dunghill.'—'  Thofeyou  call  goats/ 
nfwered  Don  Quixote,  '  are  ferocious 
bears;  and  your  turkeys  are  the  moft 
dreadful  griffins  enchantersever made 
ufe  of  to  guard  the  entrance  of  their 
caftles.' — *  Since  you  fay  it,  I  be- 
lieve it,'  replied  Sancho;  *  for  you, 
being  dubbed  a  knight-errant,  can 
fee  all  that  is,  and  all  that  is  not} 
whereas,  for  my  part,  I  proteft  I  fee 
nothing  at  prefent  but  the  witch  and 
the  little  child  fifty  years  old  eating 
it's  pap.  But,  marry  Sir!  let  him 
play  that  knows  the  game,  fay  I ! 
If  you  are  fure  of  what  you  tell  me, 
even  down  with  thofe  griffins:  I 
have  a  ftrong  fancy  they  may  be  dif- 
patched  with  a  blow  or  two,  if  they 
do  not  fly  away/ — «  Hold  a  little, 
fon,'  quoth  Don  Quixote;  *  I  muft 
firft  offer  up  a  prayer  to  that  fove- 
reign  lady  of  my  heart,  befeeching 
her  to  give  me  ftrength  for  this  ad- 
venture; which  is  fo  perilous,  that  I 
can  never  finifti  it  withoutthe  particu- 
lar affiftance  of  that  peerlefs  infanta.' 
As  he  thus  fpoke,  the  amorous  knight 
drew  a  deep  figh  from  the  bottom  of 
his  breaft,  and  accofted  Banterina  in 
thefe  words — *  O  thou  wonder  of  na- 
ture !  princefs,  whofe  beauty  fhall 
never  be  brought  into  companion 
whilft  I  have  breath!  vouchfafe  to  fa- 
vour me  in  this  firft  adventure  I  am 
about  to  attempt  under  your  banner  ! 
f  J-ct  the  world  fee,  by  your  taking  part 


'  with  me,  that  a  knight,  ftrengthened 
1  by  your  divine  favour,  is  not  to  be 
'  overcome!'     Here  he  broke  off,  for 
he  perceived  an  object  fallyoutof  the 
farm,  which  took  up  all  his  attention. 
It  was  a  young  fellow  in  a  fuitian  cap 
and  waiftcoat;  he  was  mounted  on  a 
black  mule,  and  had  a  fack  of  corn 
under  him.    «  Sancho,'  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote, *  do  not  you  fee  that  dreadful  mon- 
fter  coming  towards  us  ?' — *  Nay, 
Sir,'  anfwered  Sancho,  c  as  for  him, 
I  cannot  agree  with  you.     That  is 
certainly    no   monfter.      Though   I 
were  a  thoufand  times  \vorfe  enchant* 
ed  than  I  am,  I  would  lay  a  wager 
that  that  is  a  young  fellow  carrying 
corn  to  the  mill  to  grind.' — <  An  il- 
lufion,  friend;  a  mere  illufion!'  re» 
>lied  Don  Qujxote:  *  I  allure  you  he 
is  a  Centaur,  a  monfter,  half  man  and 
half  horfe.     He  comes  forward   to 
fight  us,  fancying  he  can  eafily  over- 
come us,  and  carry  us  into  the  fort* 
refs,  there  to  keep  us  enchanted  for 
many  ages;  but  he  mall  foon  fall  by 
the  ftrength  of  my  blows.     Be  not, 
therefore,  afraid  of  his  difmal  fhape 
and  afpeft;  but  let  my  prefence  en- 
courage  you.'—*  Nay,  faith,    Sir,' 
[uoth  Sancho,  *  I  am  not  afraid  at  all. 
I  am  not  afraid  either  of  the  beau  or 
the  griffins;  nor  do  I  (land  any  more 
in  awe  of  them,   than  if  they  were 
goats  and  turkeys/ 
By  this  time  the  Centaur  drew  near, 
thinking  to  have  continued  his  progreft 
without  moleftation;  when  Don  Qwx- 
ote,  refolved  upon  his  deftru&ion,  made 
at  him  with  couched  lance.    The  young 
man,  who   had  only  a  fwitch  in  hi» 
hand,  not  feeing  fit  to  ftand  the  brunt 
of  fo  formidable  an  affailant,  turned 
(hort  about,  and  fled  back  towards  the 
farm-houfe  with  the  utmoft  expedition. 
The  knight  inftantly  purfued;  but  be- 
ing unable  to  overtake  him,  let  loofc 
the  torrent  of  his  rage  upon  the  eoats* 
and,  drawing  his  fword,  prefently  put 
two  of  them  to  flight,  and  forely  wound- 
ed the  third.     He  next  encountered  the 
turkies;  but  they  fled  with  terror  be- 
fore him.     Upon  this  our  hero  (heathe4 
his  fword;  and,  giving  his  lance  to  San- 
cho, he  made  up  without  lofs  of  time 
to  the  woman;  who,  not  knowing  what 
to  think  of  this  adventure,  was  runt 
ning  into  the  houfe  with  her  child,  and 
the  faucepan  of  pap  in  her  hand.    Don 
Qmxoic  arrefted  her  upon  the  threfliold, 
*  H  »  and 
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and  endeavoured  to  take  away  her 
child:  (he  fcreamed  and  ftruggled; 
and,  refolving  to  make  the  belt  defence 
in  her  power,  brandilhed  herfaucepan; 
and,  bellowing  a  weighty  blow  with  it 
upon  the  head  of  the  knight,  nearly 
fuffocatedhim  with  the  flummery.  Don 
Qujxote,  however,  quitted  not  his  hold; 
and  Heaven,  at  that  time,  favouring  the 
houfe  of  Greece,  he  at  length  got  pof- 
feflionof  thefonof  DonBelianis.  This 
precious  charge  he  inftantly  delivered 
to  his  fquire;  which  was  fcarcely  done 
before  they  beheld  the  Centaur  advan- 
cing again  on  foot,  with  two  other 
young  fellows  belonging  to  the  farmj 
all  of  them  armed  Wjrkh  long  ftaves,  and 
followed  by  their  martin0  dogs;  whofe 
dreadful  barkings,  aided  by  tne  cries  of 
the  woman,  made  the  neighbouring 
country  retbund.  As  foon  as  ever  San- 
cho  efpied  them,  he  could  not  but  call 
to  mind  the  difmal  adventure  of  the 
melon -ground;  and  though  he  had  re- 
mained unterrified  either  by  the  bears 
or  the  griffins,  his  heart  now  began  to 
quake  with  apprehenfion.  Don  Quix- 
ote, on  the  other  hand,  refolving  to 
maintain  pofleflion  of  his  prey,  un- 
Iheathed  his  fword,  and  oppofed  him- 
felf  to  them  as  undauntedly  as  the  va- 
liant fon  of  Priam  did  tothetwo  Ajaxes, 
when  they  advanced  to  w  re  ft  from  him 
thebodyofPatroclus.  The  young  men 
of  the  farm  were  in  a  deadly  fury;  their 
eyes  flamed  fire;  nay,  there  is  a  certain 
Greek  author  hefitates  not  to  affirm, 
that  the  blood -thiifty  god  of  war  was 
himfelf  prefent,  and  urged  them  to  the 
fight.  Now,  too,  had  the  Deftinies  feiz- 
cd  the  fatal  Iciffars,  and  with  mercilefs 
hands  were  about  to  cut  the  "vital 
threads  of  the  combatants;  when,  as 
good  f 01  tune  would  have  it,  Heaven 
was  pleafed  to  interpofe,  and  prevent 
the  eifufion  of  blood;  for  the  chace 
happening  to  take  a  turn  that  way, 
the  pielcnce  of  the  count  foon  appealed 
the  Ctntaur  and  his  companions,  and 
pacified  ihe  clamours  of  the  woman. 
,n.  jo \ful  as  a  pilot  who  has  juft 
efcaped  ionic  c; mgei  ous  rock,  bawled 
out,  as  loud  as  ever  he  was  able — «  Wel- 
come !  he.iniiy  welcome,  gentlemen! 
In  ^ood  faith,  you  are  come  as  op- 
portunely as  Eafter  does  after  Lent ! 
;t  not  bean  for  you,  thofe  three 
wa^s  there  would  have  handled  us 
vt:v  roughly.1 — *  But,  why  do  you 
uk<-  away  that  child,  Sancho  r  laid 


the  emperor.     «  To  wean  him,  Mr. 

*  Archbanterer,'  anfwered  the  fquiro. 
'   Is  it  not  a  fhame  he  has  thriven  no 
'  better,  and  has  been  at  mule  thefe 

*  fifty  years  ?'     The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men eafily  giufil-d,  lv   tin  le  words,  that 
fome  new  whim  ha*l  itrurk  the  knight's 
pericranium  3    and   not   being   able   to 
look  on    him  without  .  they 
nfked  him  who  hail  d  uiind  hi*  ; 
filthily.      He  anfwered,  very   gravely, 
that  it  was  a  witch;  ami  j>io<veded  to 
relate  to  them  the  whole  (tory  of  Prince 
Belfloran,  and  how  he  hail  finished  the 
adventure  of  his    deliverance.      Very 
fain   would   he  have   fallen   upon  the 
young  men  of  the  farm;  proteftirtg  that 
they  were  villains  unworthy  of  longer 
exiitence:   but.  Don  Alvaro  and   Don 
Carlos  at  length  pacified  him,  and  per- 
fuaded   him   to   put  up  his  fword;  al- 
ledging  that,  fince  they  furrendered  up- 
on difcretion,  they  ought  to  have  good 
quarter  given  them. 

*  Indeed,  Don    Quixote,'    faid  the 
archbanterer,   {  fo  the  thing  fhould  be  ; 
and  you  ought  to  rert  fatisfied  with 
having  refcued  the  heir  of  the  houfe 
of  Greece:  all  that  remains,  is  to  get 
him  a  better  nurfe,  that  he  may  grow 
apace,  and  be  foon  in  a  condition  to 
fulfil   the   great  decrees  of  fate.1— 
Leave  that  to  me,'  quoth  the  count; 
I  lhall  take  a  pleafure  in  performing 
it,  as  being  fo  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Emperor  Trebati  us,  whom  I  love  and 
honour  as  my  friend  and  brother-in- 
law.'     This  faid,  he  took  the  child 
from  the  fquire,  who  ftill  held  it,  and 
privately  conveyed   it  to  the  farmer's 
wife.     The  ladies  and  gentlemen  then 
returned  to  the  caftle,  very  fufficiently 
diverting  themfelves  both  with  the  ad- 
venture and  the  adventurers. 

CHAP.    XIII. 

THE     CONTINUATION     OF     THE     A- 
MOURS     OF     DON    QJJIXOTE     AND 

THE  INFANTA  BANTERINA. 

OUR   knight's  vifage  was  ftill  en- 
riched with  a  conliderable  portion 
of  the  cataplafm,  when    he  appeared 
before  the    emprefs   and   the  infanta. 
Princefles,'  faid  the  archbanterer,  *  I 
mu ft  inform  you  that  the  matchlefs 
Don  Qujxote  has  this  day  gained  as 
important  a  victory  as  that  of  yefter- 
ciay,'  — *  Sir,'  anfwered  Banteiina, 

in 
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in  a  tone  that  marked  how  lenfibly  me 
took  part  in  her  champion's  glory, 
we  can  guefs,  by  the  noble  dew  which 
covers  his  countenance,  that  he  has 
performed  Tome  glorious  exploit;  arid 
the  emprcls  and  I  (hould  be  very  glad 
to  know  the  particulars  of  it.'  The 
emperor  having  fatisned  their  curiofity, 
they  beftowed  abundance  of  praifes  on 
Pun  Quixote,  wiped  his  face  theru- 
ielves  with  napkins,  difarmed  him 
amid  ft  the  foupd  of  divers  inftruments, 
arrayed  him  in  a  blue  fattin  night- 
gown and  cap;  and,  leading  him  in  lhat 
farb  to  the  fupper-room,  leated  him  at 
table  between  them.  After  fupper  there 
was  a  ball:  the  emperor  and  emprefs 
began  it  by  dancing  a  pavane;  Don 
Quixote  and  Banterina  followed  with 
a  faraband;  and,  though  the  honed 
gentleman  had  never  learned  to  dance, 
yet  was  he  fatisfied  that  he  acquitted 
himfelf  excellently,  as  being  perfuaded 
the  order  of  knighthood  necefiarily  con  - 
ferred  on  it's  pofleflbr  every  pcffible 
fpecies  of  perfection.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  danced,  in  their  turns,  till  it 
•was  time  to  go  to  reft:  then  the  em- 
peror dilmi fled  them  all,  and  everyone 
retired  to  his  chamber. 

As  foon  as  the  Knight  of  La  Man- 
cha  had  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  apart- 
ment, he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind 
the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
emprefs  and  the  infanta;  and  he  had 
already  heated  his  imagination  with  a 
thoufand  fafcinating  images,  when  on 
a  fudden  he  heard  a  noife,  which  arouzed 
him  from  his  reverie.  He  could  very 
plainly  diftinguifh  that  fome  perfon  was 
Icratching  at  his  door;  and  he  imme- 
diately conjectured  it  muft  be  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  who,  being 
fmitten  with  his  perfon,  and  no  longer 
able  to  controul  her  amorous  paffion, 
had  taken  this  method  of  difcovering 
herfelf  to  him:  he  prepared  himfejf, 
therefore,  to  aft  the  cruel  part;  and  his 
fcrupulous  fidelity  had  already  deftined 
that  unhappy  fair-one  a  facriiice  to  his 
princels,  when  he  perceived  his  vifitor 
was  the  infanta  herfelf.  A  felicity  fo 
unlooked  for  had  well  nigh  killed  hirri 
with  joy.  *  O  glory  of  mortals!'  ex- 
claimed he  in  rapture;  *  Sovereign  lady 
of  the  univerfe!  Light  which  difpel- 
leit  the  gloom  of  my  foul !  Is  it  pof- 
fible  that  you  mould  come  in  fearch 
of  me  ?  Can  mortal  man  be  capable 
of  fuch  an  honour?  Do  I  dream,  or  am 


'  I  awake?  In  Wort,  dear  princefs,  is  it 

'  you  I  behold?'  Banterina, leaning  in  a 
melancholy  poftu  re  on  herd  a  mlelLaura, 
entered  the  chamber  without  anlwering 
a  word  j  and  approgching  near  to  th« 
knight,  caft  on  him  a  look  of  languifli- 
ment,  arid  burft  inftantly  into  fobbing 
and  tears.     Don  Quixote*  petrified  at 
this   piteous    prelude,     beibught   moft 
earneftly  that  (lie  would  acquaint  him 
with  the  caufe  of  her  diftrefs.     Three 
feveral  times  (he  diifparted  her  fair  jaws 
for  utterance;  and  thrice  the  word  died 
upon  her  lips :   the  immenfity  of  afflic- 
tion at  length  utterly  overwhelmed  her, 
and  (he  funk  fenfelefs  into  her  damfel's 
arms.     The  comparfionat.e  Laura,  who 
was.  well  acquainted  with  the  caufe  of 
thefe   forrows    and    fwoonings,   could 
now  no  longer  contain  herfelf.    '  Alas! 
poor  infanta  !'  exclaimed  me,  *  more 
unfortunate  than  ail  thofe  mentioned 
in  the  difmal  books  of  chivalry,  how 
happy  Ihould  I  think  you,  could  you 
die  this  moment!  For,  if  you  live,  I 
.perceive  your  days   will  be. full  of 
bitternefs!'     Don  Quixote,  touched 
to  the  heart  by  his  miftrefs's  forrow, 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  folacc 
her;  and  Laura  fpared  no  pains.  Good 
fortune  decreed   they  ihould  not  iofe 
their  labour;  the  princefs  came  to  her- 
felf ;  and  theknight,then  accofting  her, 
faid— <  Moft    beautiful    and   affixed 

*  princefs,  acquaint  me,  I  conjure  you, 

*  with  the  caufe  of  your  weeping,  and 
'  of  that  terrifying  fwooh  which  pierces 
'  my  very  heart ! '     Thefe  words  he  ut- 
tered in  an  accent  fo  woeful,  that  it  re- 
newed Banterina's grief.  Laura,  wrung 
with  companion  to  fee  her  miftrefs  in 
fuch  deplorable  plight,  hereupon  faid  to 
her — 'Ceafe,  dear  Madam;  ceafe  thus 

cruelly  to  torment  yourfelf!  Why  do 
you  put  a  reftraint  upon  yourfelf  be- 
fore Don  Quixote,  who  adores  and 
loves  you  fo  entirely?  Break  that  in- 
human filencej  or  give  me  leave  to 
fpeak  for  you^— «  Well,  then,  Lau- 
ra, my  dear  Laura!'  anfwered  the 

>rincefs,  with  a  languifhing  voice,  «  do 
you  acquaint  Don  Quixote  with  the 
misfortune  that  threatens  me;  for  I 
have  not  ftrength  enough  to  tell  it 
him/—*  Sir  Knight,'  faid  the  dam- 

fel,  «  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  matter 
in  two  words.  The  emperor  has  juft 
now  told  my  miftrefs  that  he  defigns 
to  marry  her,out  of  hand, to  his  neigh- 
bour the  Great  Mogul's  forij  and  to 
1  this 
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c  this  eflfeft  he  will  fet  out,  eight  days 

*  hence,  to  return  into  Alia.*—*  See 
'  there!'   cried  the  princefs,  burfting 
into  tears  again;  '  fee  there  the  fource 
'  of  my  deiperation!  I  had  rather  die 
'  than  marry  the  Great  Mogul's  fan  !' 
•— *  Beauteous    infanta!'    quoth  Don 
Quixote,  *  I  conjure  you,  temper  your 

*  grief  I  Heaven  is  too  juft  to  permit 
'  that  you  fhould  be  given    up  to  a 
'  prince  you  hate!1—'  It  is  very  true, 
'  Madam,'    cried   Laura;    *  and  you 
'  fhould  rather  think  of  preventing  the 

*  mifchief,  than  thus  to  indulge  your 
'  fcrrow.' — '  Alas!'  anfwered  Bante- 
rina,  *  which  way  can  I  prevent  it?'— 

*  How    prevent  it?'     replied    Laura. 

*  Love  will  (hew  you  the  way.     You 
'  need  but  leave  your  parents,  and  go 

*  range  about  the    world    with   Don 

*  Quixote.'  —  '  You   do  not  confider 

*  what  you  fay,  Laura,'  anfwered  the 
princefs.     'What!  would  you  advife 
4  me  to  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  ftolen  away?' 
.— <   Out   upon    it,   Madam!'    replied 
Laura;  '  you  put  an  ill   conftruction 
'  upon  my  words.    In  the  language  of 
'  chivalry,  excurfions  of  this  Ibrt  are 
«  not  ftiled   dealings  away,    they  are 
'  merely  making  a  (ally:  and  the  bed 
'  of  it  is,  that,  among  you  infantas, 

*  fuch  flips  are  no  damage  to  your  re- 
«  putation.  Take  my  advice,  Madarn; 
'  let  us  even  follow  the  Knight  of  La 

*  Mancha  wherefoever   he  pleafes    to 
4  carry  us.     Lord,  what  a  plcafant  life 
«  we  (hall  lead  !  We  (hall  be  all  day, 

*  from  morning  till    night,  upon  the 

*  road   feeking    adventures  ;     and   at 

*  night  we  (hall  lie  in  the  wood-;.     Is 
4  not  that  a  pleafant  way  of  living? 

*  What  wonder  that  ancient  princefles 

*  took  fuch  delight  in  it !' — '  Madam,' 
faH  Don  Quixote,  *  your  trufty  Laura 
'  gives  you  good  advice.     Since  you 
'  entertain  fuch  averilon  for  the  Mo- 
'  gul's   fon,    fly    from   that    violence 
'  which  is  offered  to  your  inclinations; 

*  entruft   yourfelf  to   my    protection, 

*  and  let  us  travel  through  the  world 

*  together.     If  you  admit  me  for  your 
'•  knight,  my  future  exploits  will,  per- 

*  haps,  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not 

*  unworthy  of  the  honour.'  —  '  Oh, 

*  knight !'  anfwered  the  princefs,  figh- 
jng,  '  how  hard  R  matter  is  it  to  deny 
«  you  ?  I  find  I  mall  inevitably  accept 

*  of  your  propofal  j  for  I  perceive  no- 
'  thing  but  honour,  duty,  and  virtue, 
'  to  oppofe  it.     O  ye  great  god*,  if 


you  would  not  have  hid  me  make  a 
falfe   (lep,    you  ought    not   to   have 
made  me  a  maiden!'—'  Then,  Ma- 
dam,'  faid  Laura,  '  you  are  refolved 
to  go  along  with  Don  Quixote.' — <  j 
am,  good  girl,'    replied   Banterina; 
but  let  us  be  gone  quickly  to  prevent 
fecond  thoughts ;  for   I  am  apt   to 
be  troubled  with  a  fcurvy  modelty  if 
I  confider, .^and  fometimes  my  con- 
fcience  checks  me.     I  muft  confefs  I 
am  fomewhat    bafhful   for  a  court- 
lady.''      The  princefs    having   thus 
giren  herconfent,  it  was  agreed  among 
them  that  they  would  fet  out  the  next 
night,  as  foon  as  the  emperor  and  em- 
prefs  were  withdrawn   to  their  apart- 
ments.    In  pledge  hereof,  the  princefs 
extending  one  of  her  tawny  paws  to- 
wards  the   lips  of  Don  Quixote,  the 
knight    amoroufly   fmothered  it  with 
kifles;    after   which,  (he  immediately 
withdrew  with  Laura,  to  give  thearch- 
banterer  and  his  company  an  account 
of  this  new  fcene. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

HOW  DON  QUIXOTE  AND  HIS  SqUIRE 
MET  A  DAMSEL,  AS  THEY  WtNT 
OUT  A  HUNTING,  AND  WHAT 
PASSED  BETWIXT  THEM. 

THE  next  morning,  all  the  com- 
pany betook  themfelves  again  to 
the  diverfion  of  the   chace;    and   the 
fwiftnefs  of  Rozinaiite  and  Dapple  be- 
ing very  little  improved  iince  their  for- 
mer expedition,  Don  Quixote  and  his 
fqtiire  were  foon  left  in  the  lurch  as  be- 
fore.    The  knight  was  not  much  dii- 
pleafed  at  this  circumftance,  as  he  want- 
ed to  converfe  with  Sancho,  which  he 
had   not  done  for  fome  time.     «  My 
friend  Sancho/  faid  he,  '  I  am  over- 
joyed  I  can  difcourfe  with  you;  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  communicate. 
Are  you  not  amazed  at  the  honours 
I  have  received  at  this  court?' — '  Yes, 
Sir,'  anfwered  the  fquire^    '  and  I 
am  afhamed  for  you,  when  I  think  of 
it.     Laft  night,  when  I  faw  you  at 
table  by  the  emprefs,  by  my  troth!  I 
was  like  matter  Peter's  parrot;  I  laid 
nothing,  but  I  thought  the  more/— 
Why,  what  could  you  think?'  an- 
fwered Don  Quixote.     '  Sir,'  replied 
Sancho,  «  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  gucls 
1  at  that.     Methinks  you,   who  aie 
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*  but  a  country  gentleman,  fhould  not 
4  fit,  cheek  by  jole,   by  the  emprefs. 

*  who   is   a   topping   princefs.'  —  *  I 
'  grant,'  replied  Don  Quixote,  *  thnt 
4  my  extraction  is  infinitely  inferior  to 

*  hers}  but  you  muft  underftand,  friend, 
'  that  knights-errant,  of  a  certain  de- 

*  gree  of  reputation ,  are  equal  to  crown  - 

*  ed  heads,  as  appears  by  the  books  of 

*  chivalry,  which  testify  this  truth ; 
4  and  therefore  you  ought  not  to  won- 

*  der  at  feeing  me  fit  by  an  emprefs : 
'  but  what  you  ought  to  be  furprized 
'  at  is  that  particular  regard,  and  thofe 
'  fpecial   marks  of  dillin&ion,  which 
«  all  peifons  beftow  on  me.     I  muft 
4  confefs  I  am  almoft  confounded  at 

*  fuch  accumulated  honours;  and  yet, 
4  flattering  as  thefe  are  to  me,  I  am 

*  infinitely  lefs  affected  by  them  than 

*  by  the  kind  regard  of   Banterina: 

*  that  peerlefs  infanta  loves,  or  rather 

*  adores  me.      This  to  me  is  incon- 

*  ceivable :  fhe  came  laft  night  to  my 
4  chamber,  to  acquaint  me  that  her  fa- 
4  ther   defigns    marrying    her   to   the 

*  Great  Mogul's  fon.     Had  you  feen 

*  her,  my   child,    her  forrow    would 
4  have  grieved  you  to  the  heart.     She 

*  had  like  to  have  died  in  her  damfel 
'  Laura's  arms:  in  (hurt,  the  flame  Ihe 

*  chei  ifhes  for  me  caufes  her  to  behold 
'  this  intended  marriage  as  an  affliction 
••  fo  terrifying,  that,  in  order  to  fliun 

*  it,  and  preferve  herfelf  entirely  for 

*  my  love,  (he  has  refolved  to  forfake 

*  her  father's   court,  and  follow  me 

*  wherefoever  I  will  carry  her;  and  we 

*  have  agreed  to  be  gone  privately  this 

*  very  night.' — *  It  is  very  well  done, 

*  Sir,'  cried  Sancho;   *  but  then   \ve 
1  muft  take  Mrs.  Laura  with  us,  too, 

*  for  fhe  is  a  very  genteel  damfel.' — 
'  Signer  Squire,'  anlwered  Don  Qujx- 
ote,   fmilmg,    «  methinks  the  damfel 
'  Laura  has  found   a  place  in    your 
'  heart.     In  good  truth,  my  fon,  you 

*  are  catched   in  love's  net!    and,  to 
'  prove   what  I  fay,  I   will  now  tell 

*  you  what  you  feel  within  yourfelf, 
'  Is  it  not  true,  that  you  often  think  on 

*  that  damfel  ?  and  that  you  ire  pleafed 

*  when   you   think  of  her?'  — «  Yes, 

*  faith!'  quoth  Sancho ;  *  I  thir.k  of 
4  her  every  moment  j    and  I   do   not 

*  know  for  what,  but  I  am  mightily 

*  pleafed.'  —  «    Confefs,'     faid    Don 
Quixote,    «  that  you  long  to  fee  her 

*  again  j  and  that  you  could  wifti  we 
1  were  back  at  the  caftle.'  — 4   God 


blefs  me,  Sir!'  replied  Sancho,  4  hovr 
can  you  guefs  at  all  that  without  my 
telling  you !  Hang  me,  nothing  fo 
true!  I  am  mad  to  be  at  the  caftle 
again;  and  I,  who  never  ufed  to  be 
weary  of  fitting  upon  my  afs,  am 
now  as  uneafy  as  a  whore  at  a  ler- 
mon.' — '  Do  not  wonder  at  my  div- 
ing into  your  fecrets,'  faid  the  knight, 
ighing;  *  I  am  but  too  well  read  in 
thole  matters!  But,  to  fay  the  truth, 
I  can  never  fufliciently  admire  the 
power  of  Love:  no  heart  is  proof  a- 
gainft  his  arrows, fince  he  has  wound- 
ed yours.  Spread  open  ihy  foul,  my 
fon!  fpread  open  thy  foul  to  joy!  ana 
thank  thy  fortunate  ftars  which  enti- 
tle thee  to  the  moft  delicious  expecta- 
tions. The  damfel  Laura  will  bear 
her  miftrefs  company  ;  and  your  ra- 
vifhed  eyes  fhall  daily  behold  the  ob- 
ject of  their  love.'—'  But,  Sir,'  faid 
Sancho,  *  may  not  I  carry  her  away 
into  my  ifland  without  ceremony? 
Can  any  body  have  any  thing  to  fay 
to  it?  Have  not  governors  always 
fome  damfel  in  their  caftles  for  their 
houfekeeper?' 

Don  Quixote  was  about  folving  this, 
cafe  of  confcience,  and,  perhaps,  in  fa- 
vour of  Sancho,  when  a  damfel  fud- 
denly  appearing  before  them,  broke  off 
theirdifcourfejand,  by  herairandgarb, 
drew  their  attention  upon  herfelf.  She 
was  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  and>, 
held  in  her  hand  a  large  umbrella  of 
rofe-coloured  taffety,  bordered  with  a 
rich  filver  lace.  Her  cloaths  were  of  a. 
white  damafk,  embroidered  with  flow- 
ers of  gold,  and  a  veil  of  white  fattia 
covered  her  face.  She  advanced  di- 
rectly towards  our  adventurers,  who 
thought  they  had  not  eyes  enough  to 
look  at  her  j  and  when  (he  came  near 
them,  fte  threw  afide  her  white  veilt 
and  difcovered  the  face  of  a  woman  at 
leaft  threefcore  years  of  age.  Doa 
Quixote,  however,  did  not  fail  miftak- 
ing  her  for  fome  princefs  ftill  in  her 
teens,  who  had  been  ftolen  from  hrc, 
parents  by  fome  falfe  knight,  and  then 
bafelyfoiiaken.  This  fancy  poffefling 
his  brain,  he  bowed  down  to  the  very 
pummel  of  his  faddle;  and,  faluting 
the  lady  in  the  moft  refpeclful  manner,' 
faid  to  her — *  Charming  infanta,  you 

*  have  doubtlefs  juft  caufe  to  complain 
4  of  fortune,    fince   we  fee  you  thus 

*  travel  without  any  goaid  or  retinue. 
'  What  knight,  I  marvel,  in  defiance 

«  of 
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of  that  ravi fliing  beauty  with  which 
you   are   fo  fuper-eminently  gifted, 
and  in  contempt  of  thoie  repeated 
vows   he   had   made   to  you,    could 
come  to  the  bafe  refolution  of  leav- 
ing  you   forlorn  ?    Acquaint   me,  I 
beieech  you,  with  thedifmal  ftory  of 
your  misfortunes;  you  cannot  reveal 
them  to  a  knight  more  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  ft-rvice  of  ladies  than  I 
am.' — '  Sir  Knight,'    anfwered  the 
damfel,  '  I   perceive,   by  your   noble 
mien  and  air,  that  ihe  beauteous  fex 
never  implored  yourafliftancein  vain: 
I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  grant  me 
a  boon.' — '  I  will  grant  you  an  hun- 
dred thoufand,' 'replied  Don  Qujx- 
ote:  '  fpeak  boldly,  adorable  princefs! 
What  is  it  you  require  of  me?' — e  I 
am  no  princefs,'  quoth  me;   <  I  am 
but  a  fervant;  and  am  thankful  for 
that,  fince  I  can  be  no  better:   but 
the  boon  I  aik  of  you  is  for  an  infanta 
whom  I  ferye,  who  is  one  of  the  moft 
accomplifhed  princefiesin  the  world; 
you   can  never  employ  your  fword 
'  more  gloribufly  than  in  her  behalf/ 
—  *  Command    me/    anfwered    Don 
Qmxote  j    «  explain  yourfelf.     What 
«  is  the  matter  in  hand?' — *  The  matter, 
«  is,'  replied  the  damfel,  '  to  chaftffe 
«  a  knight  who  has  proved  fal&  to  my 

*  miftrefs.' — *  Charming  madden,'  in- 
terrupted Don  Qmxote,  ..'  I  will  un- 
«  dei take  that  with  all  my  heart:  you 
«  need  only  name  the  traitor  who  could 
c  be  guilty  of  an  a£l  fo  infamous. J— 
"  Ah,    Sir!'     exclaimed    the   damfel, 

how  happy  am  I  to  have  met  with 
you!  The  avengementof  my  miftrefs 

«  cannot  Ve^entrufted  to  a  better  hand. 
Neveithefefs,  I  mud  not  deceive  you: 
however  greatly  I  confide  in  your 
courage,  I  cannot  avoid  quaking  for 
the  event:'  for,  to  be  brief,  I  bring 

'  you  into  an  extraordinary  danger} 

*  you  are  to  engage  a  knight  who  makes 
«  ,the  whols  gfobe  re-echo  with  his  at- 

*  chievements,  and  feems  to  lead  about 
'  Victory  by  the  hem  of  her  garment.* 
— «  When  he  has  overcome  me,'  an- 
fweiedfe)on  Quixote,  *  I  (hall   think 

<  him  invincible.     I  am  impatient  to 
«  try  m$  ftrength  with  him!     Tell  me 
«  his  name  quickly,  and  where  I  may 
'  meet  with  him.'—*  Sir,'  replied  the 
damfel,  ''Jam  told  he  is  in  this  coun- 
«  try ;  and  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  tell 
«  you  his  name  and  his  ftory.     That 

<  changeling,  that  ingrate,  that  fcio» 


f  nious  man,  is  called  Don  Quixote  Jc 
'  la  Mancha;  and  the  unhappy  prin- 

*  cefs  he  has  wronged  is  Dulcmea  del 
'  Tobofo.      This   perfidious   kniutit, 
'   after  having  chofen  her  as  his  ladyj 
'  after  offering  up  his  vows  to  her  in  a 
'  thoufand  adventures,  which  liecouUt 
'  never  have  finifhed  without  the  help 

*  of  her  peerlefs  beauty,  faithlefs  and 
'  bafe  as  he  is!   hath  unddl-rvedly  for- 
f  faken  her,  and  is  fallen  in  love  with 

*  a  fat  Amazon   queen,  the  reft 

'  Prince  Hiperborean  and  of  the  fcho- 

*  lars  at  Alcala.     You  change  coun- 

*  tenance,  Sir  Knight,'  added  the  dam- 
fel j  '  I  perceive  the  account  of  thisdif- 

*  loyalty  difpleafes   you  j   your   genc- 
«  rous  heart  rifes  at  fo  bafe  an  action  j 
'  and  you  could  wifli  you  had  already 

*  freed  the  earth  from  that  execrable 
'  monfter:  but   let  nothing  ftay  you; 

*  make  hafte  to  feek  him  out,  and  fhed 

*  his  blood  in  recompenie  for  his  per- 

*  jury.'     This  difcourfe,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,    ftrangely  troubled   and 
annoyed  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  : 
perceiving,  however,   that  the  damfel 
expected  his  anfwer,  he  fpoke  to  her  as 
foUoWfS.     '  Trufty   confidante  of  the 

:.cefs  Dulcinea,  I  am  too  much  an 
1  enesny  to  dirlimulation  to  conceal  the 

*  truth  from  you.     I  muft,  then,  avow 

*  myfelf  to  be  that  deplorable  knight-. 

*  errant,  whofe  death   you  require  at 
'  my  hands!  you  have  before  you  the. 

*  unfortunate  Don  Qiuxote  de  la  Man- . 

*  cha.' — c  Who?  you!'  exclaimed  the 
damfel,  with  an  air  of  aftonifhinent.. 
'  Are    you    that    traitor   my   miftref* 
1  complains   of?    Nay,    then,    I  find 
'  there  is  no  trufting  to  phyfiognomy  !' 
— *  I  am  more  unfortunate  than  guilty,' 
anfwered  Don  Quixote:  *  I  tak^ 

'  ven  towitnefs,  tnat  I  hadftill  been  the 
«  Infanta  Dulcinea's  true  knight,  had 
'  not  (he  hated  me;  but  I  could  no 
'  longer  withftand  her  unworthy  con- 
'  tempt  of  my  love.' — *  She  neither 
'  defpifed  nor  hated  you,'  replied  the 
damfel;  '  and  it  was  only  her  nice  ho- 

*  nour  that  made  her  milufeyou.    She 
'  was  willirtg  to  make  trial  of  your  con- 

*  ftancy  before  fiie  would  reward  it; 

*  but  understanding,  by  the  voice  of 
'  fame,  that  you  were  in  love  with  ano- 
'  ther  lady,  Ihe  fent  me  immedi;r 

'  acquaint  you  that  fhe  will  never  lie 
'  you  more;  and  that  (he  forbids  you, 
'  in  future,  from  ever  fetting  your  foot 
«  iu  La  Mancha.  This  is  what  I  am 
'  crdcrcd 
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<  ordered  to  tell  you  on  her  part,  and 
*  this  is  what  I  mull  tell  you  on  my 
«  own.     Do  not  think,  falfe  knight, 
«  that  Heaven  will  fuftVr  you  logo  un- 
'  punifhed.     It    would   no   longer  be 
«  juft,  (hould  it  forbear  to  punffli  the 
'  wrong  you  have  done   to  the   moft 

<  beautiful   of  it's  works.     May  the 
'  enchanters  your  enemies  mar  the  fuc- 
«  cefs  of  all  your  undertakings!   May 
'  they  blot  out  of  the  memory  of  man 

<  all  the  glory  you  have  acquired!  May 
«  they  perfuade  all  future  generations, 
«  that    the    dreadful    Bramarbas   you 

*  overcame  was  nothing  but  a  giant  of 
«  pafteboard!  And  may  they  make  po- 

*  tterity  look  upon  all  your  lieroick  ac- 
'  tions    as    ridiculous     and     foolifh  ! 

*  Thefearethe  curfes  I  beltow  on  you, 

<  inconftant  Don  Quixote'   And,  that 

*  your  fquire,  who  has  a  (hare  in  your 

*  change,  may  not  blame  me  for  for- 

*  getting  him,  may  he  every  day  meet 
«  with  Yanguefians  to  drub  his  fides, 

*  or  with  galley- (laves  to  pelt  him  with 
«  bride  -bats!' — '  And  may  you,  Ma- 
«  dam  Spitvenom!'  interrupted  Sancho,' 
angrily,  *  fall  into  the  next  cart-rut 

<  with   your  palfrey,  and  break  your 
«  (trumpet's  neck  for  you! — What  the 
«  devil    ails   her?    And   what   have  I 
'  done  to  her,  that  (he  (hould  wifh  me 
'  fo  much  harm  ?'     The   dair.fel,  not 
regarding     our    fquire's     replication, 
turned  her  horfe's  head  about  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  whipped  him  on  fo  brifkly, 
that  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  foon  loll 
{ight  of  her. 


CHAP.     XV. 

HOW  STRANGELY  DON  QUIXOTE 
WAS  PERPLEXED  WHEN  DULCI- 
NEA'S  DAMSEL  WAS  GONE;  WHAT 
INWARD  STRUGGLES  HE  FELT, 
AND  THE  HAPFY  RESOLUTION 
HE  CAME  TO  AT  LAST. 

*"T"*HE  Kniqhtof  La  Mancha,lean- 
JL  ing  peniivtly  en  the  pummel  of 
bis  faddle,  found  himl'elf  the  prey  to 
athoufand  melancholy  reflections,  and 
knew  not  what  meai'ure  to  fix  upon. 
Sometimes  he  had  a  mind  to  follow 
Dulcinea's  damfel;  and  then  again  he 
was  witheld  by  the  force  of  'his  new 
pufllon.  Sancho,  feeing  him  thus  call 


down,  faid  to  him-*-*  Cheer  up,  Sir 
«  Knight  of  the  Cupids!*  What!  will 
'  you  be  troubled  at  the  words  of  a 
'  gipfey?' — *O  my fon!' cried DonQujx- 
ote,  *  did  you  hear  what  (he  faid?  Hov* 
«  wretched  am  I!  But,  alas!  I  deferve 
'  it.  She  faid  her  miftrefs  did  not  de- 
'  fpife  me;  nay,  (he  did  not  even  hate 
'  me:  and  I,  too  ready  to  take  are- 

*  pulfe,    broke   that    glorious    chain; 

*  and,  through  my  impatience,  loft  the 
'  love  of  an  adorable  princefs.    Alas! 
'  poor  cowardly  knight,  who  haft  no 
1  courage  but  in   the  field  of  battle! 
'  Your   conftancy  ought  not  to  have 

*  yielded  to  the  rigour  and  difdain  of 
'   that  matchlefs  princefs.     Return  to 
'  your  firft  chain.      Run!    Fly!    Go 

*  fwear  to  that  lovely  enemy  that  you 
'  will,  for   the  future,  only   live  for 

*  her!    But  I  forget  (he  has  prohibited 
'  me  from  appearing  in  hef  prefence. 
'   Shall  I  then  provoke  her  juft  indigna- 
'  tion  by  my  difobedience?    No;   it  is 
'  enough  that  I  reftore  to  herthefove- 
'  reignty  over  my  foul.     She  will  not 

*  long  remain  unappiized  that  I  have 
'  returned  to  my  duty:  Fame  will  take 
'  care  to  inform  her  of  it.     Let  the 
'  Princefs  Dulcinea  reign  in  my  heart, 
'  then!    May  (he  reign  there  for  ever! 

*  But  what  do  I  fay?    Stnfelefs  man! 

*  Shall  I  forfake  the  daughter  of  the 

*  Arclibanterer  of  the  Indies?  Can  I, 
'  in   honour,  do  this,    after  what  (he 
'   has  clone  for  me?   Juftly  as  (he  will 
4  be  incenfed   at  the  ingratitude  with 
'  which    I    recompenfe  her   bounties, 

*  will   not  this  princefs   have  greater 
'  reafou  to  deteft  me  than  even  Dulci- 
'  nea  ?    O,   ye  gracious  powers !   how 
'   (hall  I  acquit  myfelf  of  this  perplex- 
'  ity  without  detriment  to  my  honour? 

*  I  cannot  be  true  to  Dulcinea  without 
'  being  falfe  to  Banterina.     Wrhat  a 
'  heavy  burden  is  honour!    Whichfo- 

*  ever  way  I  turn  me,  I  fee  my  memory 
'nilafted  and   my  name  covered   with 
*j,ignominy.     But  the    time  is   fnort; 

*  the  Infanta  of  the  Indies  prtflVs  to 
1  be  gone  with  me  this  night.     What 
'   (ha)i  I  do?   Heaven  infpire  me  what 
«   courfero  follow  i1 

Here  Don  Quixote  paufed  a  while, 
delihf  ratingon  the  means  of  extricating 
himfelf  from  this  thorny  dilemma  with- 
out breach  of  his  honour.  At  length, 
he  fuddenly  turntd  to  his  i'quirt-,  jncl 
2  I  faid— 
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faid— *  BlefTed  be  my  favouring  ftars, 
'  fon  Sancho,  I  am  now  no  longer  du- 
'  bious!  I  know  what  I  am  to  follow. 
'  I  remember  what  the  Knight  of  the 
e  Sun  clitl  in  the  like  circvimftances, 

*  and   I  will  imitate   his  example.' — 
'  What  good   was  it  he  did?'    cried 
Sancho.     '  I  will  tell  you,'  anfwered 
JDon   Quixote.      '    He   was   upon   the 
*'  point  of  marryingLandabridei,  when 
'  his  firfl  miflrcfs  Cl  .M  :iana  lent  her 
'  damfe!   Arcania  to  him  to  upbraid 

*  him   with   incomlancy.     He  was  fo 
'  touched  with  what  fhe  faid,  that  he 
«  immediately   left  the  Emperor  Ali- 

*  candei's  court,  and  retired  to  a  cle- 
'   fart,  refolving  there  to  die  for  grief.' 
•— '  Out   upon  it,  Sir,'  cried  Sancho; 
*.  what  a  beallly  refoiution  was  that ! 

<  Heaven    forbid  you   fbould    ever  do 

*  the  like  !' — *  You  do  not  know  what 
'  you  fay,'  replied  Don  Qmxote.  *  Can 

<  I  do  better  than  tread  in  the  fleps  of 
'  fuch  a  renowned  knight?  Imuftimi- 

*  tate  him,  my  friend;  and,  furrender- 

*  ing  myfelf  accordingly  to  the  impulfe 
'  of  a  jufl  repentance,   I  this  moment 

<  banifh  Banterina  from  my  heart  and 

*  my  memory;  and  will  now  remove  at 
«  a  diftance  from  the  court,  to  finifti 
'  the  lad  courfe  of  my  miferable  life 

*  in   fome   Iblitary  wildernefs,'     The 
fquire,  utterly  averfe  to  fo  prepofterous 
and  uncomfortable  a  project,  beftirred 
himfelf  with"  mightand  main  tofhakehis 
mailer's  refclution;   but  his  eloquence 
was  all  to  no  purpofe.    '  Forbear,  San- 
'  cho,'    faid  Don   Qiiixote;    '  forbear 
'  yainly  to  oppofe  a  refolui ion  which 

*  fo  much  concerns  my  glory.     Fol- 

*  low  me,  without  contradicting  any 
'  more;  or  elfe  never  more  keep   me 

*  company.'      With    thefe   words    he 
pave  the  reins  to  Kozinante,  who  took 
by  chance  the  road  which  leads  to  Tole- 
do. Bitter  grievance  was  ittotliefquire, 
that  he  fhould  be  thus   forced  to  leave 
thecaftle  where  he  had  fared  fo  daintily; 
ret  he  preferred  his  duty  beforr  his  in- 
clination,   and    followed    his    inaftfr: 
vvhofe  v'lcpemfnt  proved  a  great  difap- 
pt)intir:ent  ro  the  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
tor  th'  .mployed  the  fictitious 

'  oi   D'llcinea'  with  a  view  uf  di- 
ve, ting   theiTifrlves  with  our  knight's 
icreat,  never  i.-r.cetook 
ii.to    tlitir  account  that  it  mi-ht  pof- 
be  the  means  of  their  loiin,/  him. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

THE  SORROWFUL    SFPARAT10N  OP 
DON  QJJ1XOTE  AND  HIS  SQUIRE. 

OUR  ad  venturer  a  v  .-re  now  near 
Illefcas,   when  J    out 

of  the  highway  to  (hike  into  r 
\vood  they  efpied  in  u:c  pl-nn.  As 
foon  as  they  reached  it,  thry  alii 
and  fat  down  on  the  grafsj  and  Don 
Quixote,  thinking  the  place  prop  r  I'ur 
the  execution  of  hisdefign,  faid  to  San- 
cho— '  It  is  litre,  itw  fii^.;,),  viKit  1  will 
fubmit  to  my  deitiny,  offering  up 
myftlf  a  facrifice  to  Dulcinea's  clif- 
pler.fure.  We  have  but  ;\  few  mi- 
nnies  n^ore  to  pafs  together;  we  muft 
n<;w  p;--;-t  forever.'  The  fquire,  hear- 
ng  theio  difrnal  tidings,  began  to  blub- 
>eramain,  crying — «  O  my  good  mailer 
Don  Quixote,  what  madnefs  ha  pui- 
feff-ci  you  to  refolve  to  die  for  having 
changed  your  miftrefs?  Does  any  body 
die  now-a  days  on  that  account?'—. 
Check  your  forrow,' quoth  I  he  knight; 
and  oppofe  all  the  (trength  of  your 
reafon  againft  the  rigour  of  our  ill- 
fortune.  Our  parting  troubles  me  as 
much  as  yourfelf.  I  had  flattered 
myfelf  with  the  hopes  of  a  longer  life; 
but,  fince  my  honour  (lands  not  in 
need  of  it,  and  that,  dying,  I  have  the 
comfort  of  leaving  you  governor  of  a 
good  ifland,  I  am  willing  to  end  my 
days,  I  know  you  relied  on  me.,  and 
thought  I  would,  by  my  advice,  eafe 
you  of  part  of  the  weight  of  your 
government.  I  defigned  the  fame; 
but  no  matter:  liften  to  me,  my  fon; 
I  will  tell  you  how  you  ihall  govern 
your  ifland  fo  as  to  gain  the  love  of 
all  the  inhabitants.  Be  fevere  with- 
out being  rigid;  be  good  without  be- 
ing too  indulgent;  be  generous, 
watchful,  and  ready  to  relieve  all 
that  (land  in  need  of  you.  Let  not 
the  affairs  of  the  wealthy  be  expedited 
with  more  readinefs  than  thole  of  the 
poor.  Let  not  favourer  intereft  turn 
you  away  from  the  courfe  of  juftice. 
In  fiioit,  let  all  the  pnople  of  your 
illand  live  in  peace,  and  quietly  en- 
joy their  own.  I  will  fay  no  more; 
for,  befuh's  that  I  will  not  burden 
your  memory,  I  fear  led  the  fage 
who  is  to  write  my  hiilory,  and  who 
'  records 
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<  records    every    thing    that  I  utter, 

*  fliould  fatigue  his  readers  by  a  too  pro- 
«  lix  difcourfe.' — '  Sir,'  anfwered  San- 
cho,  « it  is  needlefs  to  teach  me  how  to 
'  govern  my  iflanJ.    I  renounce  all  the 
1  governments  in  the  world:   I  will  die 

*  herewith  you;  and  that  will  foon  be 
«  done,  for  I  have  but  one  day's  pro- 

*  vifion.' — <  No,  friend,'  replied  Don 
Quixote;    '  I  will  not   allow  you    to 
«  fliare  in  my  fate.     The  intertft  of 
'  your  family  requires  you  (hould  live, 
'  and   keep  your   government.     It  is 

*  enough  that  I  die.    Dulcinea'swrath 

*  requires  but  one  victim.' — *  Alas!' 
cried  the  fquire,  redoubling  his  u men- 
tations, *  what,  if  you  die,    will  be- 
'  come  of  poor  orphans  ?  Who  will 
'  defend  giants  againft  widows  ?  O  the 
'  cur  fed  Dulcinea  !   Could  me  not  have 

*  been  quier  without  fending  her  mef- 
'  fengers  afterus  ?'— '  Hold,  Sancho!' 
cried  Don  Quixote;  '  take  heed,  wretch, 
'  how  you  utter  any  blafphemies  againft 
'  that  divine  princefs!   I  had  rather  all 

*  nature  mould  return  toil's  firftchaos, 
'  than  to  hear  one  word  of  reflection 
'  on   that  fovereign   lady!    Inftead  of 
'  curling,  you  mutt  go  to  her  from  me, 
'  and  you  muft  tell  her  that,  not  being 
'  able  to   furvive  her  indignation  and 

*  the  prohibition  to  appear  before  her, 
«  I  have  pined  away  to  death  in  this 

*  defart.     Then  (hall  you  fall  down  at 
'  her  feet,  and  conjure  her  not  to  hate 
'  m'y  memory}  and  you  (hall  never  rife 

*  till   her  royal  mouth  has  granted  it. 
'  This  is  what  I  require  of  you.    Now 
'  you  may  depart.     Go,  my  fon,' add- 
ed he,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him; 

*  go,  and  fometimes  remember  you  of 

*  your  mafter.     Farewel;  I  freely  give 
«  you  all  that  is  in  the  portmanteau.' 
This  prefent,  though  pretty  confide- 
rable,  could  not  confoie  Sancho;  who, 
upon   this  difmal  occafion,  gave  good 
proof  that  he  entertained  a  fincere  re- 
gard for  his  mafter;  for,  laying  hold  of 
his  hand  to  kifs  it,  he  bathed  it  with  his 
tears;  and  appeared  fo  tranfported  with 
forrow,  that  our  knight  could  not  help 
being  touched  by  it;  and  found  him- 
felf  obliged  to  remove  fo  affecting  an 
object  from  his  fight,  by  requiring  his 
immediate  departure. 

When  his  fquire  was  out  of  hisfight, 
he  drew  near  to  Rozinante,  who  (food 
motionlefs  on  all  four,  with  his  bridle 


on  his  neck,  and  his  eyes  (hut,  peace- 
ably expecting  his  doom.     '  Faithful 
'  companion  of  my  labours,'  fit  id  the 
knight     to    him,     wet-ping     bitterly, 
K^aven  can  teftify  I  am  as  much  trou- 
bled to  forfake  you,  as   the  Knight 
of  the  Sun  was  to  part  wjth  his  Cor- 
nelin.    I  will  make  the  fame  fpecch 
to  you,  for  you  well  defervi  it    '    ''t 
he  made  fo  him  in  the  ifland  of  the 
::iack   Faunus. — O    my 'good 
horle!  In  recompenco  for  l'-^  fervice 
you  have  done  me,  1  muft  needs  dif- 
charge  you   of  your   b^.rvis:     I   fet 
you  free.      Go,  you   arc  no  longer 
fubject  to  the  power  of  man;  for  the 
future  follow  your  own  inclination. 
Enjoy  the  fame  liberty  which  other 
creatures  enjoy  in    this  defart;    for 
what  knight  would  you    ferve  after 
me  ?'     This    laid,    he   took  off   his 
faddle  and  bridle,  and  giving  him  two 
gentle  claps  on  the  buttock   with  his 
open  hand,  added — '  Go,  then,  beau- 

*  tiful  horfe;  remove  at  adirtance  from 

*  this  fatal  fpot  which  I  havechofen  to 

*  be  my  tomb.3     The  freed  beaft,  in- 
fenfible  of  the   value   of  liberty,  ,yet 
feeling  himfelf  eafed  of  his  accoutre- 
ments,   laid   down   quietly   upon    the 
ground  to  reft  himfelf.     Don  Qmxote 
obferving  it — *  My  dear  Rozinante,* 
cried  he,  '  you  cannot  leave  me,  then. 

You  prefer  death  before  your  liberty, 
and  will  not  furvive  my  misfortunes. 
Beit  fo,  then;  let  us  both  die  here  to- 
gether: and,   when  future  ages  un- 
derftand  that  I  expired  for  grief  of 
having  offended  my  lady,  let  them 
with  admiration   learn,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  you  died  for  grief  of  loiing 
me.'      Having    fpoken  thele  words., 
the  unfortunate  knight  began  his  bitter 
wailings  to  the  neighbouring  echoesj 
and,   proftrating  himfelf  on  ihe  earth, 
invoked  death   to  fuccour  him,  being 
refolutely  prepared  to  yield  up  his  life 
a  facrifice  to  his  chagrin. 


C  H  A  P.     XVII. 

• 

HOW  DON  QUIXOTE  RECEIVED  UN- 
EXPECTED COMFOK.T. 

IN  the   mean  while,  Sancho  having 
regained  the  hi^luvay   that  leads  tu 
Toledo,  jogged  (lowly  on,  Ins  brain  oc- 
2  I  a  cupjed 
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cupied  with  athoufand  woeful  cogita- 
tions; often  fighing,  and  flopping  at 
every  turn  to  look  back  to  the  place 
•where  he  had  left  his  mafter.  But  his 
dolors  were  now  about  to  give  place 
to  joy;  for,  when  he  leaft  thought  of 
it,  a  man  mounted  on  a  fcurvy  beaft 
paflVd  by;  and,  ftaringearneftly  at  him, 
cried  out—*  By  the  Lord,  I  am  not 

*  miftaken  !  It  is  certainly  Signer  San- 

*  cho  Panza  I  behold  P— «  O,  Mr. 
'  Barber!'  quoth  Sancho,  recognizing 
mafter  Nicholas  his  countryman,   '  is 
'  it  poflible  I  have  ftumbled  upon  you? 

*  What  chance  brought  you  into  this 

*  ftrange  country?' — «  I  will  tell  you 
'  that  punctually,'  anfwered  the  bar- 
ber,   '  when   you    have  informed    me 

*  what  is  become  of  Don  Quixote/-— 
'  Alas,  mafter  Nicholas!'  replied  San- 
cho, *  all  we  can  fay  of  Don  Quixote 
«  now  is,  God  reft  his  foul  !  He  needs 
'  nothing  now  but  prayers/ — '  O  Hea- 

*  vens  !'   cried  the  barber  in  confter- 
nation,  '  then  your  mafter  is  dead  !'— 

*  Not  yet,1  replied  the  fquire;  *  but  his 

*  life  is  in  great  danger.     I   left  him 

*  juft  now  in  the  wood  you  fee  yonder, 

*  where  he  purpofes  to  die  through  de- 

*  fpair  for  Madam  Dulcinea/ — *  God 

*  be  praifed!'    faid    mafter  Nicholas; 

*  fince  he  is  not  abfolutely  dead,  all  is 

*  well  enough.     Cheer  up,  my  friend; 

*  Don   Quixote  piall  not  die:  I  come 

*  now  to  tell  him  fuch  news  as  will 
1  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  his  jour- 
«  ney  into  the  other  world.' — *  What 

*  news  ?'  quoth  Sancho.     '  The  moft 

*  furprizing,' anfwered  the  barber,  'and 
c  the  moft  pleailng  he  can  ever  hear. 
4  But  let  us  make  hafte  to  convey  it  to 

*  him;  for  let  medicines  be  never  fo 
«  fo  good,  they  are  ulelefs  when  ap- 
•'  plied   too  late.'     Sancho,   who  had 
great  confidence  in   mafter  Nicholas, 
laid  much  ftrefs  upon   his  words,  and 
eondufted    him   fpeedily   to   the   fpot 
where  he  had  lately  parted  from  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha. 

There  they  found  Don  Qujxote, 
Aretched  out  on  the  ground,  leaning  his 
hefd  on  his  hand,  and  buried  in  pro- 
found meditation.  *  Sir,'  cried  San- 
cho, '  I  beg  ycur  pardon  for  intei  rupt- 
«  ing  yourpenance,  and  difturbing  the 
'  pleafure  you  take  to  die  for  ddpiir; 
«  but  it  muft  be  fo,  for  here  is  mafter 
'  Nicholas  the  barber  come  with  me, 


'  whobrings  you  good  news/ — « Alas!' 
anfwered  Don  Quixote,  «  what  cm  he 
'  fay  that  will  avail  me  in  the  wretched 
'  condition  I  am  in!' — '  I  know  no- 
f  thing  of  the  matter,'  quoth  the  fqnirej 
'  but  I  rely  on  him,  and  am  already 
'  overjoyed  at  what  he  is  going  to  tell 
«  you/ — «  You  have  a  true  foreboding, 
'  friend  Sancho,'  replied  the  barberj 
'  and  your  mafter  will  rejoice  as  much 
'  as  you  do,  when  he  is  informed  my 
'  errand  is  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
'  Princefs  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  is  re- 
'  folved  to  make  him  happy/ — «  What 
'  is  it  I  hear?'  cried  Don  Quiocote. 
'  What  piecing  words  are  thofe  have 
'  reached  my  ears  ?  O  my  dear  friend 
'  mafter  Nicholas,  perhaps  you  only 
'  utter  them  to  divert  my  grief,  anil 

*  fnatch  me  out  of  the  hands  of  death.' 
— - '  No,  no,'    replied  the   barber;  '  I 

*  tell  you  nothing  but  the  truth;  and, 
'   to  prove  what   I  fay,  I  have  a  letter 

*  for  you  from   that  noble  infanta/ — 
1  Gracious    powers!    a  letter?'    cried 
Don   Qmxote  in   a  tranfport;    *  what 

*  thanks  lhall  I  be  able  to  return  you, 
'  Mr.  Barber  ?' — '  I   am  no  longer  a 
'  barber,'    anfwered   mafter  Nicholas: 
'  I  have  fold   my  razors,   bafon,  and 
'   wafh -balls;  I  am  now   fquire  to  the 
'  Princefs  Dulcinea,  and  my  name  is 

*  Toboiin  / — '  Let  me  be  hanged ! '  cried 
Sancho,  *  that  is  great  news.     What ! 
'  you  have  no  mop,  then  ?  And,  pray, 
'  who    is    (haver    at    this    preient    in 

*  our  village?' — 'There  is   no  trim- 

*  ming  at  all  there,'  replied  mafter  Ni- 
cholas;  '  and  I  will  prefently  tell  you 

*  the  reafon.     But  let  us  now  mind 

*  more  important  matters/    Thus  fay- 
ing, he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  let- 
ter, and  delivered  it  to  Don  Quixote, 
who  took  and  read  it  aloud.     The  con- 
tents were  as  follows — 


THE    LETTER. 

H^HE  Princefs  Dulcinea  del  To- 
•  *  bofo,  the  Have  to  the  heavenly 
fire-brands  ;  to  thee,  the  caufe  of  al! 
my  misfortunes,  the  Knight  of  the 
Sorrowful  Afpeft,  health.  I  ought 
to  fhiver  at  thy  very  name;  and,  as 
a  punifhment  for  thy  negligence  in 
freking  tidings  concerning  mr,  I 
ought  to  blot  out  of  my  memory  all 
thy  exploits,  which,  to  my  fyirow, 

«  are 
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are  there  engraved  as  it  were  on  brafs. 
But  ladies  do  not  always  what  they 
ought  to  do;  and,  therefore^  inftead 
of  treating  you  with  that  rigour  you 
deferve,  I  write  to  you,  to  command 
you,  by  the  power  Love  gives  me  over 
your  perfon,  to  return  immediately, 
upon  receipt  hereof,  into  La  Mancha. 
My  fquire,  who  is  well  known  to 
you,  will  inform  you  how  much  I 
ftand  in  nee. I  of  your  valour  and 
afliltance.  Heaven  keep  you,  and 
preferve  my  life;  which  I  much  fear 
till  I  can  enjoy  your  unworthy  and 
dear  fight.' 

'  O  Heavens!'  exclaimed  the  knight, 
what  a  felicitous  alteration!    I  can 
fcarce   believe    this    miracle !    How 
obliging  is  this  letter !   I  am  the  more 
furprized  at  it,  becaufe  it  differs  fo 
much  from  what  the  damlel  told  me 
whom    we    met   this    morning.'  — 
Whatdamfel  did  you  meet  ?'  fa:d  the 
barber.      *  One  of  the  Infanta  Dul- 
«  cinea'sdamfels/anfwered Don  Quix- 
ote.    *  And  what  did  (he  fay  to  you  ?' 
quoth  mafter  Nicholas.  *  She  told  me,' 
aniwered  Don  Quixote,  *  that  her  mif- 
treis  forbade  my  ever  appearing  be- 
fore her,  or  returning  to  La  Man- 
cha.    Confounded  at  that  fatal  in- 
junction, I  repaired  to  this  folitude 
to    fulfil    my  miferable    deftiny.'.— 
Heaven  forefend  ! '  replied  the  barber, 
guefling  by  this  information  thatfome- 
body  had  been  diverting  himfelf  at  the 
knight's  expence.      '  It  is    true,    the 
Princefs  Dulcinea  was  in  a  great  paf- 
fion  when  (he  lent  that  damfel  to  you; 
but   fince   then  the    cafe  is    altered 
with  the  infanta,  and  an  accident  has 
happened  which  obliges  her  to  deal 
more  favourably  by  you:  in  the  con- 
dition fhe  is  in  at  prefent,  it  would  ill 
become  her  to  treat  you  like  a  Turk 
or  a  Moor;  (he  has  more  need  to  make 
the  belt  of  it,  and  to  court  you;  for, 
to  deal  plainly,  (he  (lands  in  need  of 
your  fword.'  —  *    Explain    yourfelf, 
mafter  Tobolin  !'  cried  Don  Qmxote, 
in  a  tranfpoit.     *  What  danger  is  my 
•  priaceisin?  Inform  me  quickly  !"— 


'  She  is  in  the  greateft  of  dangers,'  re- 
plied matter  Nicholas:    «  (he  refilled, 

*  fome  months  fince,  to  marry  the  Em- 
'  peror  of  Trebifond  ;  who,  to  revenge 
'  himfelf,  has  laid  a  defign  to  fteal  her 

*  away;  and  to  that  end  he  is  come  to 
'  Tobofo  with  an  army  of  fix  hundred 
'  thoufand  men.' — '  Powers  above!' 
exclaimed  Don  Qiuxote,    interrupting 
him,  '  can  ye  then  favour  fuch  an  out- 
'  rage?  Tell  me,  my  friend,  what  did 
'  the  princefs  do  in  this  extremity?'— 
'  She  fummoned  the  ban   and  arrear- 
'  ban  to  be  in  arms,'  replied  the  bar- 
ber; *  and  not  only  the  gentry,  but  all 

<  the  inhabitants,  of  the  villages  of  To- 
'  bofo  and  Argamafilla,   are  got  toge- 

*  ther  in  her  palace,  with  a  refotution 

*  to  defend  her  to  the  laft  drop  of  their 
'  blood  j    and    have  all  vowed   to    let 
'  their  beards  grow  till  they  have  de- 

*  feated  the   enemy:    and  this  is  the 

*  reafon  why  I  told   you  they  did  not 

*  trim  their  beards.     Now,  you  mull 
'  underftand,  there  have  been   feveral 

<  encounters  ;  the  arrear-ban  has  done 
'  wonders,  as  it  ufed  to  do:  the  Pagans 
«  have  always  had  the  better;  they  have 

*  torn  to  pieces  Peter  Perez  our  curate's 
'  new  cafiock,  and  cut  out  the  tongues 
'  of  our  two  alcaldes  for  having  given 
'  judgment  wrongfully.'—'  O  Holy 
'  Virgin!'   cried  Sancho;    «  then  our 
«  alcaldes  are  finely  brought  to  bed!'— 
'  In  ftjort,  Don  Quixote,'  added  the 
barber,  '  though  the  Tobofines  behave 

*  themfelves  bravely,  they  muft  needs 
'  fall  at  lon^  run;    and,  though  Dul- 

<  cinea's  palace  were  better  defended 
'  than  the  caftle  of  Albracca*,  iboner 
'  or  later,   the  Emperor  of  Trebifond 
'  will  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it.     So» 
'  you  fee,  that  unlefs  you  fpeedily  re- 

*  lievemy:niftrefs,(heisaloftinfanta.' 
— '  Away!  away!'  cried  Don  Quixote; 
«  let  us  fly  to  her  relief!  I  am  as  able 
'  to  rout  a  numerous  army  as  Orlando* 
'  Let  us  faddle  Rozinante  quickly,  and 
«  begone!'—*  Don  Quixote,'  laid  the 
barber,  «  I  find  1  am  not  deceived  in 

*  my  expeaation;   I  knew  you  could 
c  not  fail  being  on  fire  when  I  told  you 
'  this  news.     I  allure  you  I  am  over- 


*  Albracca  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cathay.  Angelica,  daughter  to  Galaphron 
thefoverc^n  thereof,  having  rejected  Agricaa  King  of  Tartary,  who  demanded  her  in  mar- 
riage, he  raifcd  a  great  army,  and  befieged  her  in  Albracca.  Agrigan  was  at  length  flain  in 
fingle  combat  by  OrUndo. —  See  OriunJo  jnnamoratoof  Boyaxdo, 

«  joyed 
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«  joyed  to  fee  your  readinefs;  and  the 
«  Princefs  Dulcinea  has  good  reafon  to 
'  ground  all  her  hopes  on  you.'—*  Is 
«  it  poflible,  Mr.  Tobofm,'  faid  the 
knight,  *  that  that  beautiful  queen 
«  mould  make  any  -account  <>?  -,y  va- 
«  lour?' — '  How  do  you  mean?"  re- 
plied the  barber.  *  By  the  Lord,  me 

*  values  you  more  than  all  the  twelve 

*  '  peers  of  France  put  together!   «'  Go, 
'«  my  dear  Tobufin,"  faid  Hie  to  me  at 

*  parting}  "  go  fetk  oia.  the  Knight 
"  of  the  Sorrowful  Afptct;  bid  him 
"  come  to  defend  his  princefs.     Ah  ! 
"  were  he  here,  how  little  fhould  I 
**  fear  the  Emperor  of  Trebiibnd  !" 
As  the  barber  fpoke  thefe  words,  Don 
Quixote,  catching  him  in   his  arms, 
hugged  him  heartily,  in  token  of  the 
pleafure  with  which  iuch  grateful  in- 
telligence  infpired  him. 

At  this  time,  Rozinante  having  fmelt 
out  mafter  Nicholas's  beaft,  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  (kipped  in  the  meadows 
of  Toboib,  he  got  up  very  heavily,  and 
began  to  neigh  fo  loud,  that  the  whole 
wood  refoumled.  Don  Quixote  re- 
ceived it  as  a  favourable  prefage.  '  Re- 

*  joice,  my  friends  P  faid  he }    *  Rozi- 
«  nante  forebodes  the  viftory  I  am  go- 
'  ing  to  gain  over  the  Emperor  of  Tre- 
'  bifondl    We  cannot  fet  out  under 

*  better  aufpices.' —  *  No,  truly!'  an- 
fwered  the  barber,  fmiling;  «  if  there 
'  were  ftill  a  college  of  augurs  at  Rome, 

<  he  would  well  deferve  to  be  one  of 
«  them:   but  we  muft  faddle  and  bridle 
'  him  inftantly;  for  time  is  precious. 
'  You  may  guefs  what  an  havock  an 
'  army  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  men 
'  will  make  in^a  country  where  they 
'  live  at  difcretion.' — v  O  Lord  !'  cried 
Sancho,    *  what  will  become  of  my 

*  oxen,  my  fix  ewes,   my  goats,  my 

*  eight  hens,  and  my  cock  ?  Iwillwar- 
«  rant  thofe  dogs  will  foon  difpatch 

<  them!*  —  *  That   is    done  already,' 
quoth  mafter  Nicholas;  « it  wnsthe  firft 
«  thing  they  did.     The  very  firft  day 

<  they  came  they  devoured  your  oxen, 
'  your  (heep,  and  your  goats  ;  and  the 
'  emperor,  who  loves  none  but  nice 

*  bits,  eat  your  cock  boiled  with  ba- 
'  con.'  — «  And  what  became  of  my 
«  hens?'  faid  Sancho.     «  They  made 
«  broth  for  their  fick  men  with  them,' 
replied  Tobofm.  'Mercy  on  me!'  cried 
Sancho,  «  I  am  utterly  undone !  Good 


God !    is  it  lawful  to  devour  other 

men's  fubftance  after  th:»t  manner? 

The  Holy  Brotherhood  ought  to  take 

up  all  thole  knaves,  and  lend  them 

to  the  galleys.'  — «  That  is  not  fo 

eafily  done,'    anfwered  the  barber : 

but  cheer  up,  my  friend!    yon  1'civc 

a  mafter  who  keeps  fortune  locked 

up  in  his  fword-fcmbbard  :   :ind  as  for 

the  lofs  you  have  fuftained,  I  promife 

you  the  Princefs  Dulcinea  fliall  make 

it  good.'     This  a/Turance  fomcwhnt 

comforted    Sancho :     he    faddled    and 

bridled  Rozinante}  and  they  all  went 

out  of  the  wood,  taking  the  road  to 

Tobofo. 

CHAP.     XVIII. 

WHAT  THE  BARBER'S  DESIGN  WAS  J 
WHAT  DON  QUIXOTE  DID  AFTER. 
THE  EXAMPLE  OF  DON  BELIANIS 
OF  GREECE;  AND,  LASTLY,  OF 
THE  MOST  UNFORTUNATE  AD- 
VENTURE THAT  EVER  BEFEL 
HIM. 

OUR  Arabian  hiftorian  begins  this 
chapter  by  acquainting  us  with 
the  barber's  defign;  and  tells  us, thatMr. 
Valentin  being  informed  by  the  canons, 
to  whom  Sancho  told  his  ftory  of  the 
geefe,  that  Don  Quixote  was  gone  to 
Madrid,  had  written  to  the  curate  Pe- 
ter Perez,  giving  him  an  account  of  it, 
and  exhorting  him  in  his  charity  not 
to  fuffer  that  honeft  gentleman  to  con- 
tinue any  longer  the  laughing-ftock  of 
Spain.  This  leiter  the  curate  (hewed 
to  mafter  Nicholas;  and,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  they  both  agreed  that  Don 
Quixote  muft  be  once  more  fecured  in 
a  cage;  and,  for  the  future,  be  fo  well 
watched,  that  he  fhould  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  efcaping;  that  the  only  way 
to  draw  him  into  La  Mancha  was  to 
poilefs  him  with  the  idea  of  Dulcinea's 
being  in  imminent  danger,  and  to  write 
a  letter,  in  which  thot  difconfulate 
princefs  ftiould  implore  his  nffiftance; 
that  the  barber  fhculd  go  directly  to 
Madrid  to  deliver  the  letter;  and,  to 
ive  the  better  colour  to  this  cheat, 
ould  pretend  to  be  Dulcinea's  f<; 
This  was  accordingly  exaclly 
formed,  as  has  beeji  Teen.  Now  let  us 
return  to  our  hiftory. 

Our  adventurers  were  not  yet  got  out 
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of  the  wood,  when  Don  Qmxote  faid  to 
the  barber—5  Mr.  Toboiin,  I  remem- 
«  her  I  have  read  that  Don  Belianis, 
«  underftanding  that  a  puiffant  army 

*  lay  before  Babylon  to  carry  off  Flo  - 
c  rifbella,  was  four  days  without  fpeak- 

*  ing  one  word,  toexprefs  his  concern. 
'  Would  not  you  advife  me  to  follow 
«  his  example?'  —  *  No  doubt  of  it,' 
anfwered  mafter  Nicholas;    'it  is  the 

*  beft  thing  you  can  do.  To  what  pur- 

*  pole  do  we  read  the  actions  of  great 
'  men,  if  we  do  not  imitate  them  ?  Do, 

<  Don  Qmxote,  fyeak  not  in  four  days: 
'  Dulcinea  will  be  charmed  at  fuch  a 

*  notable  teltimony  of  your  concern  5 
'  and,  upon  my  word,  I  will  take  care 
'  to  magnify  it  to  her.' — '  Then  I  defire 

<  you  both,"1  faid  Don  Quixote,  '  not 
'  to  interrupt  my  iilence.  Do  you  two 
'  difcouife  as  if  I  were  not  with  you.' 
This  faid,  he  was  Client  on  a  fudden,  to 
begin  his  imitation  of  Don  Belianis. 
«  So,  friend  Sancho/  faid  the  barber, 

*  let  us  deal  it  about  now;  let  us  talk. 
«  a  little  to  divert  GUI  felves.'— <  By  my 
'  faith,'  quoth  Sancho,  *  you  have  met 

*  with  your  match!   I  thank  God,  my 
'  tongue  was  never  backward ;  and  I 
«  know  you  can  play  your  part :    Co 
'  that,  betwixt  us,  we  fhall  ring  a  brave 
«  peal.' — «  Well,'  faid  the  barber,  « to 
'  let  you  a-going  then,  recount  to  me 
'  all  the  adventures  that  have  befallen 

*  you  fmce  your  laft  fally,  to  the  end 

*  that   I   may   entertain   the  Princefs 

*  Dulcinea    with    them    when    I    get 

*  home.'     Sancho  did  as  he  was  de- 
Cired  ;  and,  when  he  had  ended  the  re- 
lation, went  on  laying — *  Now,  mafter 

*  Nicholas  Tobofin,  pray  do  you  ex- 
'  plain  one   thing  which  very   much 
'  puzzles  me.  Isitpoffiblethere  fliould 
'  be  a  palace  at  Tobofo,  and  that  the 
.'  filler  of  Bafil  and  Bertrand  Nogales 
'  is  a  princefs?  For,  to  fay  truth,  when 
'  I  carried  her  my  mafter  Don  Quix- 
c  ote's  letters,  I  couJd  fee  nothing  but 
'  a    downright  pealant;  and    yet   her 
'  damfel   we    met    this   morning   was 

*  clad  like  a  lady  of  quality.     Then  it 

*  is  likely  I  was  enchanted  when  I  faw 
'  Madam  Dulcinea,and  am  fo  no  longer 
'  now.' — '  There  is  no  doubt  to  be 
'  made  of  that,'  anfwered  the  barber  : 

*  it  is  likely  that  when  you  difenchant- 
'  ed  that  Infanta  Bouncerina  you  tell 

•jf,  you  difenchanted  yourfelf  at 


«  the  fame  time.  Your  faft  might 
«  produce  that  effecV  —  «  My  fattl* 
cried  Sancho,  laughing  as  if  he  were 
mad.  *  By  my  troth,  that  is  a  good 

*  notion!' — '  Why  do  you   laugh   Co 
'  heartily?'  quoth  the  barber.     <  I  ne- 
'  ver  laughed  with  a  better  will,'  re- 
plied he;  *  and,  iince  my  mafter  cares 
'  no  more  for  the  Infanta  Bouncerina, 

*  I  will  tell  you  how  that  matter  was. 
'  All  the  archbanterer's  court,  and  my 
'  mafter  Don  Quixote  himfelf,  thinlc 
'.  I  fafted  for  her;  but  the  devil  take 
«  him  that  did!  Yet,  for  all  that,  (he 

*  is  as  well  difenchanted  as  if  I  had 
'  not  eaten  a  bit:  and   thus  you   fee 

*  fometimes  a  good  name  is  gotten  by 
'  fibbing.'     Don  Quixote,  hearing  this 
difcourfe,  could    not  retrain  himfelf. 
'  How   now,  fcoundrel!'  cried   he  to 
his  fquire;    '  did  not  you  go   to   bed 

*  without  your  fupper?' — *  I  grant  it, 

*  Sir,'  quQjh  Sancho;  '  but  when  you 

'  were  in  bed,  do  not  you  remember  I  - 

*  got  up?' — '  Well,  and  what  then?' 
replied  the  knight.     *  What  then!'  an- 
fwered the  fquire;  '  why  it  was  then  I 
'  went  to  pillage   the  pullet  and  the- 
'  piece  of  bread  you  had  left  upon  the 
'  table.'—*  What  ftories  do-  you  tell 
4  us!'  faid  Don  Qmxote.     *  You  talk 
'  of  a  dream  as  if  it  had  been  a  reality.* 
— *  I  make  no  queftion  of  it,'  faid  the 
barber:   '  that  night  when  he  fafted,  he 

*  dreamed  he  got  up  to  eat  a  pullet  and 

*  a  piece  of  bread;  and  the  citvam  has 

*  made  fuch  an  imprefiion  on  him,  that 

*  we  need  not  wonder  he  looks  upon  it 
'  as  truth.'      Mafter  Nicholas   fpoke 
thefe  words  fo  gravely,  that  Sancho, 
not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it,  cried 
out — '  Good  God!  is  itpoiTible  I  only 

eat  the  pullet  in  a  dream  ?  Then  a 
man,  broad  awake,  cannot  fwear  he 
is  not  afleep!' — '  You  are  no  good 
logician,'  anfwered  Don  Quixote ; 
you  muft  not  fay,  that  a  man  broad 
awake  is  not  fare  he  is  not  then  afleep; 
but  you  murt  fay,  that  a  man  who 
thinks  himfelf  awake,  may  porfibly 
be  afleep;- and  then  you  will  argue 
categorically.'  — «  Nay,  faith,  Sir!' 
quoth  Sancho,  «  I  do  not  undeiftand 
thofe  morals;  but  God  knows  the 
truth  of  it!' — '  Since  the  infanta  was 
difenchanted,'  replied  the  barber, 
you  may  be  fatisfied  that  you  fafted; 
for  enchanters  are  not  to  be  impeded 
*  upon. 
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*  upon.— But   Don  Quixote,'    added 
he,  '   to  your  filence  again;  and,  left 

*  you  fhould  be  forced  to  break  itafe- 
'  cond  time,  do  rot  liftert  to  what  we 
«  (hall  fay.'     The  knight  took  his  ad- 
"vice,  gave  over  all  attention  to  their 
difcourfe,  and,  occupying  his  thoughts 
with  the  great  feats  he  was  to  perform 
before  Dulcinea,  was  entirely  wrapped 
in  meditation,  and  punctually  obferved 
his  filence  for  four  days. 

By  this  time,  they  drew  near  Arga- 
mafilla  and  Tobolo,  and  were  almoft 
in  fight  of  thofe  two  villages,  when 
the  barber  faid  to  Don  Quixote — '  At 

*  length,    Sir  Knight,    after  a  long 

*  journey,  we  are  now  near  the  place 
'  where  your  prefence  is  fo  neceffary.' 
— •'  We  can  never  come  foon  enough, 
'  my   dear   Tobofin,*    anfwered  Den 
Quixote.     *  What  a  multitude  of  dif- 
«  mal  notions  occur  to  me!  My  valour 

*  is  ready  to  fink  under  them.    When 

*  I  confider  our  country  defolated,  our 

*  fields    thronged   with    Pagans,    our 
'  crops  carried  away  by  ftrangers,  our 
'  friends  and  townfmen    flaughteredj 
<  and,  above  all,  when  I  think  on  rny 
'  princefs  in  defpair,  counting  as  im- 

*  patiently  as  myfelf,  the  moments   I 
'  am  wanting;  good  God!  what  a  tor- 

*  rnent  is  this  for  a  heart  fo  tender  as 
'  mine!' — <  I  muft  confefs,'  faid  To- 
bofin, '  thofe  are  woeful  thoughts;  but 
'  we  mull  hope  Dulcinea  will  be  more 
'  afraid  than  hurt.     Let  us  think  of 
'  defending  her;  and  all  three  of  us 
«  refolvetocutandthruft/—  *  Why  all 

*  three?'  quoth   Snncho.     '  Muft  we, 
'  that  are   no  knights,  run  our  heads 

*  intothebattle  ?'— *  Sureenough,'  an- 
fwered Matter  Nicolas.     '  It  is  true, 
'  we  cannot  fight  knights,    but  it  is 

*  lawful  for  u*  to  engage  fcoundrels 
'  and  rakes;  and,  I  believe,  there  are 

*  enough  of  them  in  an  army  of  fix 
«  hundred    thoufand    men.'  —  *  You 
'  need  notfecondme,  my  friends, '  faid 
Don  Quixote.     *  Though  this  'army  be 
«  very  numerous,  I  mall  foon  put  it  to 
«  flight  myfelf;  for  I  will  go  diieclly 
f  to  the  emperor's  quarters;  and,  find- 
'  ing   out  that  prince,    by   the   three 
«  crowns  he  wears  on   his  head,  as  is 
'  the  cuftom  of  the  emperors  of  Trebi- 
«  fond,  1  will  make  myfelf  way  through 
<  the  foldiers  and  knights  that  encom- 

*  pals  him,  and  then  I  will  attack  him. 


He  will  not  he  able  to  withftand  my 
force:  I  will  (hike  him  down,  and 
cut  off  his  lu-nd;  as  one  of  his  pie- 
deceflbrs  was  ferved  by  Contumelian 
of  Phoenicia.      Then  the  news  of 
his  death  being  fpread  abroad  among 
his  troops,  they  will  fall  into  con- 
fternation  and  fly.'— -<  So  our  coun- 
try,' quoth  the  barber,  «  will  be  at 
once   delivered  from  thofe  Pagans. 
Heavens   be  praifed !   F>y   my   troth! 
well  fare  the  books  of  chivalry!  they 
teach  us  curious  ftr3t;«j;eins  in  war.' 
Thus  they  difcourfed  till  they  difcover- 
ed  Argamafilla;  and,  when  they  were 
come  within  two  hundred  paces  of  ir, 
the  barber,  defigning  to  get  into  the 
village  to  acquaint  the  curate  with  the 
arrival  of  their   countryman,    and    to 
make  ready  the  cage,  faid  to  the  knight 
— '  Don  Qiuxote,    do    you  halt  here 
'  with  Sancho:   I  will  go  view  theene- 
'  my;  and  will  return   in    a  moment 
'  with  an  account  of  the  pofture  I  find 
'  them  in.     Be  you  upon  your  guard, 
'  the  mean  while,  for  fear  of  a  fur- 

*  prize.'—'  Go,  brave  Tobofin,'   an- 
fwered Don  Quixote;  '  and  obferve  all 
'  things   attentively.'-—'  I    will    not 

*  fail,'   replied    the    barber:   '  I    will 

*  examine  all  things  nicely;  butlwill 

*  endeavour  chiefly  to  difcover  where 
'  the  emperor's  quarters  are.'     This 
faid,  he  left  Don  Qujxote,  and  made 
hafte  into  the  village.     *  Sancho,  my 
'  fon,'  faid  the  knight,    *  let  us  both 
'  ftandcentinel:  let  us  look  about;  and 
'  be  fo  watchful    that   nothing   may 
'  efcape  us.'—'  Would  to  Gcd,'  an- 
fwered the  1  quire,  '  thefe  fix  hundred 

*  thoufand  Pagans  would  make  their 
'  efcape!  By  my  faith,  I  would  never 
'  hinder  them!'     As  they  thus  ftood, 
looking  around  them  on  all  fides,  they 
chanced  to  efpy  ten  or  twelve  men  on 
horfeback  in  the  plain,  making  towards 
Tobofo;  and  thefe  were  a  party  of  the 
Holy  Brotherhood.     '    To   arms!    to 

arms!'  cried  Don  Quixote.  '  Ste 
there  a  ftrorcr  detachment  of  the  Pa- 
gan army!  They  are  the  flower  of  the 
knights  of  Trebilbrd,  whom  the  em- 
peror, being  informed  of  my  arrival, 
fends  out  to  hem  me  in  !  But  I  will 
fall  upon  them;  and,  having  put  them 
all  to  the  fword,  will,  by  their  de- 
feat, ftrike  a  terror  into  the  em  : 
army!'  This  fiiid,  he  fpurred  on 
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Rozinante  towards  the  knights  of  Tre- 
bifond.  Alas,  poor  Knight  of  La 
Mancha!  whither  is  yonr  valour  hur- 
rying you?  What  rueful  fpeclacle, 
alas!  are  you  now  about  to  exhibit  to 
the  eyes  of  the  univerfe  ?  O  ye  Tartars 
and  Chinere!  ye  nations  who  behold 
the  bright  Aurora  ope  the  curtains  of 
the  day!  and  ye  inhabitants  of  the 
new-found  world,  with  whom  the  great 
luminary  that  lights  us  fets!  ye  fcorch- 
ed  Ethiopians,  and  ye  frozen  Lapland- 
ers! Don  Qujxote  advances  to  the  com- 
bat :  attend  all  of  ye  to  this  mighty 
event. 

The  troopers  feeing  Don  Quixote 
make  towards  them,  halted  to  expe£l 
him;  but,  though  they  were  fui  prized 
at  his  mien  and  garb,  they  were  much 
more  amazed,  when,  being  come  with- 
in hearing,  he  cried  out  to  them  with 
a  menacing  voice — *  O  ye  contempti- 
ble mortals,  who  do  notdeferve  to  be 
called  knights,  iince  you  are  not 
afliamed  to  fupport  the  bafe  caufe  of 
the  infamous  prince  you  ferve,  (land 
upon  your  guard!'  The  officer  who 
commanded  the  party,  underftanding 
thefe  words  as  a  reflection  on  the  king 
his  mafter,  replied  haftily  —  *  Sure 
*  thou  art  mad,  or  fome  damned  info- 
'  lent  fellow,  that  dareft  fpeak  fuch 
c  words  of  the  moft  honourable  of  all 
'  princes!'  Don  Quixote,  hearing 
himfelf  called  madman  and  damned 
fellow,  fet  himfelf  fail  in  his  ftirrups, 
couched  his  lance,  and  ran  full  tilt  at 
the  officer}  who,  having  neither  time 
nor  fkill  to  avoid  the  thruft,  received  it 
in  his  heart,  and  fell  down  dead  under 
his  horfe's  belly.  Upon  this,  the 
troopers  drew  their  fwords,  and  hem- 
med in  the  knight  to  ieize  him ;  but  he 
drew  as  well  as  they,  and  charged  fo 
furioufly,  that  he  wounded  two  or  three 
of  them.  The  others,  fearing  the 
fame  fate,  began  to  give  way;  when 
one  of  their  number,  afhamed  that  the 
whole  party  could  not  fecure  a  fingle 
man,  laid  hold  of  his  carbine;  and, 
taking  aim  at  the  face  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Manchegan,  lodged  a  brace  of 
bullets  in  his  brain.  The  poor  knight 
had  no  need  of  a  fecond  (hot.  His 
feeble  hand  dropped  Rozinante's  bri- 
dle; and,  tot'ering  a  while  in  the  fad- 
die,  he  fell  off  near  the  dead  body  of 
the  officer  he  had  (lain.  Sancho,  who 


beheld  the  combat  at  a  diftance,  put  on 
to  help  up  his  mafter;  but  finding  him. 
ftretched  out  fenfelefs  on  the  ground, 
and  his  vifage  covered  with  blood,  he 
broke  forth  into  all  the  frantickexcef- 
fes  of  a  truly-afflicled  (quire.  He 
wept,  he  tore  his  hair,  be«rd,  and 
eye-brows;  and  made  the  plain  ring 
with  his  cries,  fighs,  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

Whilft  Sancho  thus  raved,  the  cu- 
rate Peter  Perez,  and  the  barber,  ar- 
rived on  the  field  of  battle;  and,  find- 
ing no  figns  of  life  in  Don  Qmxore, 
were  much   troubled.      The   troopers 
were  difpofed,  at  firft,  to   have  taken 
pofleffion  of  the  dead  knight's  body, 
in  order  to  form  a  procefs  again  ft  him 
as  a  common  difturber  of  the  peace, 
and  render  him  and  his  memory  infa- 
mous; but,  as  foon  as  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  his  ftrange  infirmity, 
they^gave  him   up  to  the  care  of  his 
courifciymen,  and  retired  with  the  car- 
cafe  of  their  comrade,  whom  they  bu~ 
ried  in  a  place  which  the  Arabian  hif- 
torian  has  omitted  to  fpecify.     When 
they  were  gone,  the  curate  and  the  bar- 
ber began  mutually  to  bewail  the  fate 
of  Don  Qujxote ;  and  were  the  more 
inconfolable,    as    having    been    them- 
felves,    though  innocently,    the  occa- 
fion  of  it.      Sancho,  on   his  fide,  re- 
newed his  lamentations.     *  O  my  good 
'  lord  and  mafter!'  cried  he,  fhedding 
bitter  tears,  '  now  it  is  we  are  parted  ! 
We  mail  never  fee  one  another  more 
till  we  meet  in  the  great  valley ! — A- 
las!    poor  orphans,    your  father   is 
dead  !    Princeffes  may  now  cry,  no- 
body  will   fuccour  them ;    and  chi- 
valry will  fall  altogether,  fince  it  has 
loft  the  knight  that  fupported  it.— - 
Alas !  what  mall  I  do  in  this  world 
without   you,    my  dear    mafter?    I 
have   neither  oxen,   nor   flieep;    the 
Pagans  have  difpatched  them;    and 
the  Emperor  of  Trebifond  has  eaten 
my  cock,  comb  and   all.      I   have 
nothing   left  but  our  portmanteau, 
which  you  gave  me  the  other  day; 
and   I  cannot  tell  but  Mr.  Curate 
may  fweep  that  away  for  your  bu- 
rial.'— *  No,  Sancho/  cried  the  cu- 
ate,  '  I  (hall  afk  nothing  for  that,  my 
friend;  and  if  your  mafter  has  given 
you  that  portmanteau,  you  (hall  keep 
it,'     The  barber,  having  added  fome 
a  K,  other 
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other  words  of  comfort  to  the  droop, 
ing  fquire,  they  all  three  fet  forth  with 
the  remains  of  Don  Qujxote  for  the 
village  of  Argamafilla,  where  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed  they  rendered  him  the  laft 
fad  offices  with  a  pomp  fuited  to  the 
dignity  of  his  character.  It  is  to  be 


fuppofed,  I  fay;  for  in  this  place  the 
fage  Alifolan,  through  grief,  lets  fall' 
his  p*n.  Melted  with  the  melancholy 
fituation  in  which  he  beholds  his  hero, 
he  averts  his  eyes  from  the  diftrefsful 
ipe&acle;  and,  abandoning  Ins  work, 
concludes  here  this  hiftory  *. 


*  This  account  of  the  death  of  Don  Quixote  originates  with  the  French  translator. 
Avell  meda  does  not  terminate  the  knight's  life  at  the  clofe  of  his  work  j  but,  in  coniiftency 
with  the  intention  hinted  in  his  preface  of  bringing  out  his  hero  in  Old  Caftile,  (which  is 
alluded  to  by  Cervantes  at  the  conclufion  of  his  Don  Quixote)  leaves  him  in  health  and 
readinefs  for  farther  atchievements. 
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THE  reading  of  that  part  of  hiflory  that  relates  to  human  life 
and  manners,  has  been  always  confidered  by  allowed  judges 
as  one  of  the  bed  methods  of  inftructing  and  improving  the  mind. 
When  we  fee  the  heart  laid  open,  and  the  fecret  fprings  and  move- 
ments that  actuate  it  expofed,  and  fet  in  one  impartial  light,  with 
their  different  good  and  evil  tendencies;  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  true 
eflimate  of  human  nature,  and  are  taught  what  ought,  or  ought  not, 
to  be  our  own  conduct  in  every  fimilar  inftance. 

But  the  inllruction,  I  think,  is  not  carried  to  it's  proper  extent : 
the  fcene  of  action  is  generally  laid  in  exalted  and  publick  life;  among 
deep  politicians  and  martial  heroes.  And  though  this  may  be  of 
fome  fervice  in  cheriming  publick-fpirit,  and  a  warm  regard  for 
the  intereft  and  good  of  nations;  few  readers,  comparatively  fpfaking, 
will  ever  have  occafion  to  reduce  the  example  in:o  practice  :  and, 
if  we  except  what  I  have  juft  mentioned,  all  the  advantage  refulting 
from  their  ftudy  will  be  this;  that  they  are  informed  of  fome  markers 
of  fact,  pleafed,  and  ftruck  with  admiration. 

But  when  the  hiftory  is  reduced  to  our  own  level,  and  applicable 
to  our  real  circumftances  in  life,  much  extenfive  and  lading  benefit 
may  accrue  from  the  perufal  of  it;  for,  in  the  right  difcharge  of  the 
common  duties  of  humanity,  and  in  a  proper  conduct,  either  in  af- 
fluent or  in  embarraiTed  and  difficult  circumftances,  every  one  has  an. 
immediate  and  important  concern:  in  the  frailties,  too,  and  little 
foibles  of  our  nature,  we  are  all  pretty  equal  fharers.  An  example,  thf  re- 
fore,  given  to  thefe  purpofes,  that  defcribes  every  different  difpoii- 
tion  of  the  mind,  according  to  the  variety  of  it's  fituations,  and  the 
actions  naturally  flowing  from  thofe  difpofitions;  and  all  guarded, 
too,  with  juft  encomiums  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  and  fevere  cenfurei 
and  remonftrances  againft  vice;  cannot  fail,  I  think,  of  making  a 
ilrong  imprefTion  on  the  mind  of  every  perfon  not  wholly  loft  to  all 
fenfe  of  moral  excellence,  and  producing  fome  of  the  genuine  fruits 
of  it  in  his  conduct. 

Befides,  hiftories  of  this  kind  are  generally  made  publick  by  way 
of  entertainment;  and,  under  that  notion,  even  a  libertine  may  be 
induced  to  read  them  with  eagernefs  and  delight:  and,  it  is  highly 
probable,  if  he  goes  through  them  with  attention,  and  is  not  pall  all 
reflection  and  ferious  thought,  fome  incident,  or  applicable  circum- 
ftance,  may  ftrike  him,  and  tend  greatly  to  his  reformation.  And 
what  an  entertainment,  indeed,  will  they  be  to  a  judicious  and  fober 
reader,  when  he  finds  religion  and  virtue  painted  in  the  moft  lovely 
colours,  and  fet  in  every  attractive  light! 

The  advantage,  too,  that  thefe  entertaining  pictures  of  human  na- 
ture may  be  of  to  youth,  is  very  confiderable.  Thofe  who  have  been 
concerned  in  the  important  bufmefs  of  education,  muft  know  that 
the  love  of  pleafure  is  the  moll  natural  and  eafy  inle:  to  young  minds: 

every 
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every  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  through  this  channel  is  fure  to  gain  a 
ready  accefs;  clofe  and  abftract  re.ifonings  are  above  their  capacity; 
grave  and  ferious  difcourfes  may  fometimes  fail  of  the  intended  effect; 
for  (not  to  infift  on  the  averuon  common  in  young  people  to  every 
thing  gloomy  and  folemn,  aad  that  is  impofed  as  a  taflc)  it  requires 
great  exercife  of  thought  and  reflection  to  attend  to  the  thread  of  a  dif- 
courfe,  and  conceive  immediately  every  idea  the  writer  or  fpeaker 
would  exprefs.  But  lively  examples,  and  plain  matters  of  fad,  are 
eafily  comprehended;  and,  the  moment  their  unuerftandings  are  in- 
formed, the  affections  are  excited  ;  which,  being  free  from  all  falfe 
biafles,  are  properly  and  exactly  fuited  to  each  particular  incident  as 
it  occurs  to  them  :  and  thus,  if  due  care  is  taken  to  fix  the  application 
deeply  in  their  minds,  a  love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  is 
infeniibly  inftilled  into  them,  and  the  impreflions  may  laft  forever. 

It  mult  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  a  hiftory,  in  familiar  and  com- 
mon life,  is  in  point  of  real  ufefulnefs  preferable  to  every  other;  fince 
the  benefits  arifmg  from  it  are  univerfal,  and  extend  to  all  ftations 
and  circumftances:  for  even  the  ftatefman  and  general  (in  which  two 
peculiar  views  mankind  are  commonly  represented  in  hiftory)  cannot 
be  faid  to  form  a  compleat  character,  without  attending  to  the  ofHces 
and  duties  of  private  life;  and  it  is  this  laft  branch  of  conduit  (when 
their  hiftory  is  related)  thatc;in  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  generality, 
and  point  out  any  thing  to  them  capable  of  their  imitation. 

The  hiilory  before  us  deferves  to  be  considered  as  a  ufeful  piece  of 
inftruction;  a  leflbn  of  nature;  a  true  anci  lively  picture  of  the  human 
heart.  Our  little  foibles  are  expofcd  with  much  wit  and  fpirit;  the 
true  motive  to  every  action  is  honeftly  acknowledged  ;  and  not  the  leaft 
pretenfion  made  to  a  virtue  which,  in  reality,  had  no  exiftence.  Of 
\vbat  ufe  this  natural  colouring,  and  painting  things  jull  as  they  are  in 
themfelves,  mull  be,  is  very  obvious ;  for  they  who  know  any  thing  of 
human  nature,  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  im- 
pofe  upon  ourfelves  in  afcribing  thofe  actions  of  ours  to  a  laudable 
motive,  which,  in  fact,  had  their  rife  from  fome  low  and  fordid  dif- 
pofition.  The  reflections  have  nothing  in  them  ftudied  and  forced; 
but  are  the  language  of  the  heart,  the  fruits  of  experience,  dictated 
immediately  by  the  circumftances  of  the  perfon  who  makes  them:  the 
fentiments  throughout  have  an  uncommon  delicacy  and  beauty  in 
them  ;  they  du  honour  to  morality,  and  ought  to  be  cheriihed  by  every 
one  who  would  be  truly  polite,  and  throw  a  luftre  and  an  attractive 
quality  o»  his  virtues.  In  one  word,  it  is  a  production  that  reflects 
glory  on  the  French  nation. 

But  ftiii  there  may  be  fome  readers  whom  it  will  difguft.  A  few 
of  mankind,  out  of  a  love  of  cavil,  and  an  affectation  of  fuperior  judg- 
ment, find  fault  with  every  thing,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufeit  is 
generally  approved  of-  Others,  again,  can  relifh  no  hiftory  that  does 
not  fet  the  hero  in  a  perfect  and  unexceptionable  light;  blemifhes  and 
defects  in  his  behaviour  they  will  not  admit  of;  a  low  character,  though 
juftly  painted,  is  contemptibly  hurried  over:  in  fhort,  their  pride  and 
delicacy  are  (hocked,  if  they  meet  with  any  circumftance  that  fuits 
human  nature,  and  is  below  the  pitch  of  fupreme  excellence.  The 
ftrft  fort  are  not  worthy  the  paim  of  making  a  reply;  and  thrfe  laft, 
I  am  afraid,  do  not  propofc  to  themlelves  any  real  improvement  from 
what  they  read,  but  rather  the  gratification  of  a  heated  and  elevated 
fancy.  BUL  1  wculd  have  thefc  vifionarics  reflect,  that  the  avoiding 
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vice  is  the  firft  natural  ftep  we  take  in  purfuing  virtue:  and  nnlefs  the 
difficulties  and  obftacles  that  arife  from  headftrong  paffion  and  corrupt 
habits  are  removed  at  our  fetting  out,  we  fhall  never  make  the  Jeaft 
progrefs  towards  the  height  of  virtue  we  afpire  after.  What  rule  of 
conduct,  then,  can  an  example  afford  us,  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man capacity  to  imitate?  And  how  mall  we  be  ever  able  to  fhun  the 
confequences  of  vice  and  folly,  to  which  we  are  all  in  fome  degree 
fubject,  and  thefe  readers  among  the  reft,  when  our  whole  time  is  em- 
ployed in  contemplating  fuch  objects  as  have  no  defect  either  in  point 
of  underftanding  or  manners? 

Some  readers,  too,  will  perhaps  be  difpleafed  at  the  quarrel  between 
Mrs.  Du  Tour  and  the  coachman;  but  there  cannot  be  a  better  argu- 
ment in  it's  vindication,  than  it's  containing  an  excellent  moral,  vaitly 
extenfive,  and  fuited  to  a  great  number  of  individuals  in  all  ftations. 

The  reflections  this  quarrel  introduces  have  a  vifible  tendency  to 
create  in  the  mind  an  abhorrence  of  fuch  vulgar  fcenes,  which  we  are 
daily  witnefies  of  in  real  life;  and  to  infpire  a  delicacy  that  will  make 
us  incapable  of  behaving  in  a  manner  fo  repugnant  to  good  fenfe,  and 
fo  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  true  politenefs. 

They  who  indulge  a  brutal  behaviour  are  not  confined  to  the  lower 
clafTes,  to  whom  a  want  of  education,  a  want  of  the  very  means  of 
cultivating  and  humanizing  the  mind,  may  be  fome  excufe:  they  are 
even  rivalled  by  fome  amongft  the  great,  who  make  one  grand  privi- 
lege of  their  fuperior  ftation  to  confiit  in  the  right  they  pretend  to  have 
of  acting  beneath  it  at  pleafure. 

Perfons  of  this  depraved  tafte  can  only  be  (named  out  of  a  habit  fo 
mean  and  contemptible;  which  cannot  be  better  done  than  byreprefent- 
ing  it  in  it's  own  light:  and  one  that  is  incapable  of  being  wrought 
upon  this  way,  muft  be  entirely  loit  to  all  fenfe  of  ingenuity. 

As  to  this  tranflation,  I  have  not  much  to  offer.  When  I  read  the 
original,  I  thought  it  would  admit  of  an  Engl-fh  drefs,  that  might  do 
juftice  to  the  fine  fpirit  that  reigns  throughout:  with  this  view,  and  to 
give  my  female  readers  efpecially  a  piece  fo  worthy  of  their  attention, 
entire,  and  in  fome  meafure  perfect,  I  immediately  fet  about  it.  Kow 
I  have  fucceeded  in  my  attempt,  the  publick  mult  determine;  and  the 
encouragement  it  meets  with  will  fufficiently  declare  their  fentiments. 
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VOLUME    THE    FIRST. 
PART     I. 


Am  furprized,  Madam,  to 
find  the  few  incidents  of 

j>  I  <f  my  life,  which  made  up 
4Jf  ;k  part  of  the  ccnverfation 

N^/S^/  the  laft  time  I  did  myfelf 
.  the  honour  to  fpend  fome 
days  ?.t  your  rural  retreat,  fhould  have 
P>  far  raited  yourcuriofity  as  to  entreat 
me  to  give  you  the  whole.  My  hiftory 
jr.,  indeed,  very  remarkable:  but  I  am  a 
*ery  improper  perfon  to  write  it,  except 
you  will  tell  me  where  I  muft  learn  a 
flile.  It  istrue,  indeed,  thattheworld 
once  thought  I  had  wit;  but  that  kind 
r>f  it,  I  believe,  however  agreeable  to 
t'he  ear  at  the  firft  hand,  lofes  all  it's 
fmartnefs  in  the  reading.  When  a  ce- 
lebrated beauty  fpeaks,  though  fhe  has 
«ver  fo  little  wit,  it  will  bethought  fu- 
perior.  Men  do  not  know  how  to  fet 
a  value  upon  what  we  fay;  for,  while 
they  gaze  with  delight  upon  fuch  an 
agreeable  objecljs^yvhat  fhe  fays  js  im- 
proved by  what  they  fee. 

I  have  feen  a  lady,  whofe  converfa- 
rion  was  thought  all  enchantment)  her 
expreflions  incomparable,  her  turns  vi- 
vacity and  delicacy  itfelf;  and  while 
Ihe  fpoke,  pleafure  fat  fmiling  on  every 
Countenance:  but,  alas!  fhe  was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  and 
-was  extremely  pitted.  What  a  change  1 
the  poor  lady  has  loft  all  her  charms, 
and  her  converfation  is  dwindled  into 
mere  impertinent  chit-chat.  You  fee 
how  much  her  fine  fenfe  was  owing  to 
the  fuperior  attractions  of  beauty:  and 
really,  I  think,  this  was  rny  cafe;  for  my 
eyes,  I  believe,  have  had  more  wit  than  I. 

•  How  many  times  have  I  caught  my- 


felf faying  things  which  hare  given  me 
pain  upon  refle£lion;  and  which  would 
never  have  Mood  trial  without  the  ex- 
ternal charms  of  blooming  beauty,  and 
the  pleafing  air  that  accompanied  them, 
which  alonegained  all  my  applaufe;  and 
which  the  fmall-pox  would  have  re- 
dxiced  into  it's  intrinfick  worth,  mere 
idle  impertinence! 

I  have  juft  mentioned  a  ftile;  but  if 
you  afk  what  that  is,  really  the  queftion 
will  remain  unanfwered.  But  if  I  do 
not  know  what  a  ftile  is,  how  mould  I 
write  a  good  one  ?  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  cornme'nd  my  letters;  and  on  that 
account  I  intend  to  write  like  them. 
The  freedom  allowed  in  the  epiftolary 
kind  of  writing  will  give  me  a  licence 
to  fet  down  whatever  ideas  occur  to 
my  mind;  and,  as  I  fliall  lie  under  no> 
reftraint,  I  intend,  as  I  am  grown  very- 
fond  of  reflection,  to  follow  my  own 
inclinations;  and  beat  liberty  either  to 
go  on  with  my  narration,  or  defcribe 
the  fituation  of  my  mind,  as  beft  fuits 
with  my  prefent  humour. 

But  I  beg  you  would  not  forget  you 
have  promifed  to  keep  my  name  fecret: 
for  I  am  relblved  to  be  known  to  none 
but  you. 

Fifteen  -years  ago  I  was  abfolutely 
unacquainted  with  every  circumftance 
of  my  birth,  and  had  never  been  in- 
formed whether  I  was  of  a  noble  or 
mean  extraction;  a  baftsrd  or  legiti- 
mate. I  mu(l  confefs  this  looks  "like 
the  beginning  of  a  romance;  but  it  is 
not,  I  will  affureyou. 

I  am  going  to  relate  the  firlt  cata- 
ftrephe  of  my  life,  and  which  has  been, 
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the  fource  of  infinite  misfortunes  :  but 
it  was  happy  for  me,  I  was  then  too 
young  to  feel  the  greatnefs  of  my  lofs. 

A  ftage  coach  on  the  road  to  Bour- 
deaux  was  attacked  by  villains,  in  a 
place  fit  forfuch  black  defigns.  Two 
of  the  gentlemen  leaped  out  of  the 
coach,  and  made  refiftance;  but,  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  were  foon 
murdered,  after  having  wounded  fome 
of  the  aflaffins.  Two  women  in  the 
coach,  with  the  poftilion  and  coach- 
man, fhared  the  fame  unhappy  fate; 
and  there  only  remained  alive  a  canon 
of  Sens,  and  I,  a  miferable  orphan, 
v/ho  feemed  to  be  between  two  or 
three  years  old.  The  canon  fledj  while 
I,  who  had  fallen  down  in  the  coach, 
was  {creaming  and  crying  in  the  moft 
dreadful  manner,  being  half  fmother- 
td  under  the  body  of  one  of  the  wo- 
men; who,  wounded  and  unable  to  fup- 
port  herfelf,  fell  upon  me;  and,  in  her 
expiring  agonies,  almoft  crufhed  me  to 
death. 

The  horfes  ftood  as  ftill,  as  if  they 
had  been  dead  too;  whilft  I  remained 
in  this  deplorable  Situation,  filling  the 
air  with  inceflant  fhrieks,  without  be- 
ing able  to  difengage  myfelf. 

You  muft  obferve,  that  one  of  the 
perfons  killed  in  the  coach  was  young 
and  beautiful,  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  drefled  like  a  perfon  of 
quality;  the  other  feemed  to  be  forty, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  a  chamber- 
maid. If  one  of  thefe  was  my  mo- 
ther, it  was  certainly  the  lady;  becaufe 
tbe  likenefs  between  her  and  me,  though 
disfigured  by  death,  and  ftained  with 
blood,  was  too  ftriking  not  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  perfon s  who  faw  her 
corpfe,  and  compared  the  features  of 
her  face  with  mine.  Befides,  my  drels 
was  remarkably  genteel  and  handfome, 
and  my  linen  extremely  fine,  which 
rendered  it  very  improbable  I  fhould 
be  the  daughter  of  a  chambermaid. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  a  footman 
belonging  to  ont  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  coach,  though  mortally  wounded, 
fled  crois  the  fields;  till,  growingweak 
with  lofs  of  blood,  he  fell  down  at  the 
entrance  of  a  neighbouring  village, 
where  he  died  without  telling  to  whom 
he  belonged.  All  they  could  draw 
from  hijn  before  he  expired,  was,  that 
his  mailer  and  miftrefs  were  juit  mur- 
dered, 


Whilft  I  was  ftruggling  and  crying 
under  the  body  of  the  young  lady,  five 
or  fix  gentlemen  who  were  riding  by, 
feeing  fome  perfons  lying  dead  near  the 
coach,  and  hearing  the  cries  of  a  child 
within ,  flopped  at  this  terrible  fpe&acle, 
either  from  that  curiofity  which  fuch 
fhockingfcenesareapttoinfpire,orfrom 
a  charitable  defign  of  giving  me  their 
affiftance;  when,  looking  into  the  coach, 
they  faw  the  bodies  of  the  two  wo« 
men,  and  where,  by  my  cries,  they 
judged  I  was  alib. 

Some  of  them  (as  they  fince  have 
owned)  were  absolutely  for  withdraw- 
ing; but  the  others,  touched  with  com- 
paffion  for  me,  Hopped  them;  and, 
alighting,  came  firft  to  the  coach,  while 
the  reft  followed.  Here  they  were  ftruck 
with  a  new  fcene  of  honor;  the  lady 
lay  with  one  ficleof  her  face  upon  mine, 
which  fhe  had  bathed  with  blood;  one 
arm  prefTed  meclofetoher  bofom,  while 
her  head  declined  upon  mine;  leemed 
as  if  flie  had  been  taking  a  lad  embrace, 
and  was  loth  to  bid  me  an  eternal 
adieu.  They  removed  the  lady,  forced 
me  from  her  arm,  and  took  me  out  ot 
the  coach  almoft  drowned  in  blood. 

After  this,  they  confulted  what  fhould 
be  done  with  me :  they  faw  at  fome 
diftance  a  fmall  village,  where  they  re- 
folved  to  take  me;  and  gave  me  to  one 
of  their  fervants,  who  carried  me  thi- 
ther, wrapped  up  in  his  cloak.  Their 
defign  was  to  put  me  into  the  hands  of 
the  vicar,  that  he  might  feck  out  a  per- 
fon willing  to  take  care  of  me.  But 
this  gentleman,  to  whom  all  the  inha- 
bitants were  ready  to  conduct  them, 
was  gone  to  vilit  another  clergyman, 
nnd  there  was  nobody  at  home  but  his 
fifter  and  two  maid -fervants.  This 
lady  was  a  perfon  of  the  ftri&eft  piety 
and  virtue:  (he  was  affe&ed  with  the 
difir.al  ftory,  took  me  into  the  houfe,  and 
promifed  to  perluade  her  brother  to  keep 
me;  and  had  all  the  above  particulars 
let  down  by  a  fcrivener  of  the  place. 

At  laft,  the  gentlemen  who  brought 
me  thither  contributed  to  raife  a  fmall 
fum,  which  they  put  into  a  purfe,  gave 
it  to  the  vicar's  lifter  for  my  ufe,  and 
then  took  their  leaue. 

It  is  from  this  lady  I  received  all  thefe 
particulars,  the  reading  of  which  I 
do  not  doubt  has  filled  you  with  terror. 
Sure  never  did  any  perfon  enter  upon 
life  with  greater  misfortunes;  I  had 
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loft  thofe  dear  relations  from  whom 
I  received  my  being,  at  an  age  when 
their  care  was  needful  to  fupport  my 
tender  frame,  and  fow  the  ieeds  of 
virtue  in  my  heart.  But  I  was  infen- 
fibleof  my  lofs,  and  was  too  young  to 
know  the  difmal  fitimion  I  was  in. 

I  need  not  mention  what  became  of 
the  coach,  or  the  poor  murdered  travel- 
lers, fince  that  is  foreign  to  my  own 
hiftory.  Some  of  the  afTiffins  were  ap- 
prehended, three  or  four  days  after,  for 
another  robbery  :  but  what  added  to 
my  misfortunes  was,  that  thefe  villains 
had  found  nothing  either  in  the  coach, 
or  the  cloaths  of  thofe  they  had  af- 
faflinated,  that  could  reveal  the  fecret 
of  my  birth.  In  vain  the  ftage-coach 
regifter  was  fearched;  it  could  only  in- 
form us,  that  a  gentleman  and  a  lady, 
whofe  names  founding  like  thofe  of  fo- 
reigners, could  give  us  no  informa- 
tion, it  being  likely  they  had  concealed 
their  real  names;  we  could  only  learn, 
I  fay,  that  a  gentleman  and  lady  had 
taken  five  places  in  the  coach,  three  for 
themfelves  and  a  child,  and  two  more 
fora  footman  and  chambermaid.  Thus 
the  fecret  of  my  birth  became  impene- 
trable; and,  deprived  at  one  ftroke  of 
every  perfon  whom  nature  or  kindred 
would  oblige  to  affift  me,  the  chanty 
of  mankind  became  my  only  fupport. 

The  greatnefs  of  my  misfortune  pro- 
cured me  the  charitable  protection  of 
the  good  vicar,  who  confented  to  keep 
me.  People  came  to  fee  me  from  all 
the  neighbouring  towns;  for  I  was  be- 
come an  object  of  curiohty,  as  well  as 
pity.  The  fuperftitious  were  defirous 
to  examine  the  features  of  my  face,  and 
the  lines  in  my  little  hands,  and  foolifli- 
ly  imagined  they  faw  there  my  fad  ad- 
ventures writ  in  legible  characters. 
Every  body  took  a  kind  of  romantick 
fancy  to  me :  they  thought  me  pretty, 
and  my  air  engaging;  and  you  cannot 
imagine  how  much  thefe  natural  ac- 
complifliments  were  to  my  advantage, 
or  how  noble  and  delicate  they  rendered 
the  tendernefs  which  I  infpired.  They 
could  not  have  carefTed  a  little  unfor- 
tunate princefs  with  greater  refpect,  or 
a  morebecoming and  graceful  air.  The 
ladies,  efpecially,  interefted  themfelves 
in  my  misfortunes;  and  were  conti- 
nually making  me  prefents  of  the  fined 
and  genteeleft  drefles,  in  which  they 
ftrove  to  outvie  each  other. 


The  vicar  has  often  faid,  that  he  ne- 
ver heard  thofe  ladies,  nmidlt  ail  the5 
favours  they  heaped  upon  me,  ufe  the 
word  Charity;  the  word  was  too  harm, 
and  therefore  (hocked  the  delicacy  of 
their  nice  fentinaents.  Whenever  they 
fpoke  of  me,  it  was  in  the  poJiteft  and 
tendered  terms :  they  never  called 
me  the  poor  orphan;  but  it  was  always 
*  that  lovely  child!*  If  they  mentioned 
my  parents,  they  were  foreigners;  and, 
without  doubt,  of  thefirft  rank  in  their 
own  country;  it  could  not  be  other- 
wife;  and  they  were  as  fure  of  it  as  if 
they  had  been  eye-witnefies  of  every 
thing  they  were  pleafed  to  imagine. 
There  was  a  ftory  given  out  about  me, 
which  had  been  amplified  by  the  extra* 
vagances  of  every  one  that  told  it,  and 
of  the  truth  of  which  they  were  after •» 
wards  as  fully  convinced,  as  if  they 
had  not  been  the  authors  of  it  them- 
felves. 

But,  alas!  all  things  come  to  an 
end  j  and  the  fineft  fentiments  have 
their  period,  as  well  as  every  thing 
elfe.  As  my  adventure  grew  ftale,  it 
ceafed  to  ftrike  their  fancies.  A  habit 
of  feeing  me  diffipated  the  imaginations 
which  had  been  fo  beneficial  to  mej 
their  fublime  and  generous  ideas  were 
forgot;  and  the  tender  fatisfaction  they 
took  in  feeing,  in  loving,  and  admir- 
ing me,  appeared  no  more  in  their 
countenances.  As  thefe  inclinations 
took  their  rife  from  a  capricious  fancy, 
and  a  love  of  novelty,  it  is  not  very 
ftrange  that,  in  fix  months  time,  their 
charming  little  creature,  their  lovely 
infant,  mould  become  a  poor  unhappy 
orphan,  to  whom  they  no  longer  fcru- 
pled  to  ufe  the  word  chanty;  for  they 
faid  I  had  a  title  to  it.  The  clergy  in 
the  neighbourhood  recommended  me  to 
them  as  a  proper  object  of  their  concern; 
but  the  religion  of  the  ladies  was  of 
much  leis  iervice  to  me  than  their  ex- 
travagance had  been,  for  I  made  little 
or  no  advantage  of  it:  and  had  not  the 
vicar  and  his  fifter  taken  the  tendereft 
concern  for  me,  I  mult  have  been  mi- 
ferable  indeed!  Their  affections  in- 
creaied  as  faft  as  the  others  cooled;  and 
I  have  reafon  to  be  thankful,  that, 
though  robbed  of  a  father  and  mother, 
I  found,  in  thefe  two  pious  perfons,  all 
the  affection  that  could  be  hoped  for 
from  thofe  dear  relatives. 

Mr.  De  Rofand,  for  that  was  the 
B  a  name 
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name  of  my  benefa&or,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  a  good  family,  and  formerly 
enjoyed  an  eftate,  which  was  exhaufted 
by  a  tedious  law-fuitt  .however,  his 
living  brought  him  in  a  handfome  fub- 
fiftence;  and  he  knew  how  to  be  con- 
tented without  enjoying  many  of  the  fu- 
perfiuitiesof  life.  Prids  and  oltentation 
he  was  an  utter  ftranger  to:  his  gene- 
rofity,  and  the  agreeable  gaiety  of  his 
temper,  in  fpite  of  his  age,  made  him 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him;  and  he 
knew  how  to  keep  up  the  two  charac- 
ters of  the  accomplished  gentleman  and 
the  judicious  divine. 

Mrs.  De  Rofand  was  a,  lady  of  good 
fen fe,  free  from  affectation;  and,  though 
an  old  maid,  had  fuch  a  iweet  difpcfi- 
tion,  fuch  true  politenefs,  and  uiidif- 
fembled  goodnefs,  as  abundantly  re- 
compenfed  the  want  of  thole  charms 
vhich  had  been  cldtroyed  by  the 
fmall-pox,  {he  being  extremely  learned 
by  it. 

Thefe  are  the  per&ns  to  whom  I 
owed  my  education,  and  that  virtue 
xvhich  has  fupported  me  under  all  my 
afflictions,  and  has  raifed  me  from  the 
Joweft  and  moft  miserable  condition  to 
my  prefent  ftation.  We  lived  iii  the 
greateft  harmony :  their  affection  for 
me  knew  no  bounds ;  and  I,  in  my 
turn,  honoured  and  loved  them  as  my 
parents.  The  houle  we  lived  in  was 
one  of  the  moft  antique  buildings  I 
everfaw;  it  had,  for  lome  ages  paft, 
belonged  to  the  vicars  of  the  place:  the 
rooms  wtre  fpacious  and  numerous, 
but  the  cielings  low.  We  had  behind 
thehoufe  a  pretty  commodious  garden, 
a  beautiful  fylvan  fcene,  which  feemed 
rather  the  produ6l  of  nature  than  of 
art :  there  was  fruit  in  abundance  of 
every  kind,  which  grew  promifcuoufly 
amongft  the  other  trees  that  never  bore 
any;  fothat  they  all  together  formed  a 
thick  and  fliady  grove.  The  vinefup- 
ported  his  feeble  branches  by  encircling 
the  oak,  and  the  flowers  feemed  fcat- 
tt-rcd  with  a  carelefs  hand  over  the  ver- 
dant turf;  tivjfc  whofe  tender  ftalks 
were  liable  to  be  broke  down  by  un- 
friendly feet,  creeped  in  clutters  round 
the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  while  the  wood- 
bine and  jcflamine  were  made  to  rife 
above,  and  twine  amonglt  the  branches : 
there  the  trees  were  never  pruned  but 
in  order  to  m;.ke  them  fruitful,  or  to 
Jet  iii  the  profpe&of  the  fine  rneadowSj 


or  the  far  diftant  hills  ;  which,  Terming* 
to  mingle  with  the  clouds,  foi;> 
delightful  horizon.  We  had  no  anfwer- 
ing  platforms,  no  cut-walks,  nor  any 
thing  like  that  ftudied  affectation  of 
regularity  which  difguils  the  eye  by  a 
repetition  of  uniformity,  ami  ;;  conltant 
fa  in  ends  of  defign  ;  for  it  was  \\  maxim 
with  Mr.  De  Rofand,  that  : 
•what  is  natural  can  be  pie.. 
fubje&s  of  nature,  nor  can  art  any  far- 
ther delight  than  as  it  relcniblcs  it.  The 
agreeable  intermixture  of  opening  and 
fliade  was  contrived  with  fuch  exquifite 
art,  as  not  only  to  appear  natmnl,  but 
to  let  in  or  exclude  the  profpeft  of  the 
adjacent  country  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  fcene. 

Cpppfite  the  middle  door  of  the  houfe. 
was.  a  long  fhady  walk,  which  extended 
irfclf  to  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  pafture- 
ground  behind  the  garden  ;  and  at  the. 
foot  of  feveral  of  the  trees  were  raifed 
feats  of  earth  covered  with  camomile. 
When  fatigued  with  fcvere  ftudy,  Mr. 
De  Uofand  took  delight  in  relaxing  his. 
thoughts  with  working  here,  and  acting 
the  part  of  a  laborious  gardener;  an 
employment  he  chofe  at  once  to  pre- 
ferve  his  health  and  recreate  his  mind  : 
he  committed  the  management  of  his, 
kitchen-garden  and  vineyard  to  a  poor 
labourer  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom 
he  had  releafed  from  prifon  by  paying 
a  debt  for  him  ;  and  who,  neverthelefs, 
he  rewarded  well  for  his  labour. 

This  good  man  began  every  day  with, 
paying  a  grateful  homage  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  in  which  we  all  joined. 
After  breakfaft,  the  filler  and  I  worked 
with  our  needles,  played  upon  a  fpin- 
net,  or  amufed  ourfelves  with  reading; 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  walked  in  the 
garden  to  fee  Mr.  De  Roland  work,  and 
be  enteitained  with  his  converfation. 
In  the  evening,  this  pattern  of  bene- 
volence afted  the  part  of  an  arbitrator 
of  the  differences  of  his  contending 
neighbours;  which  he  was  frequently 
fo  happy  as  to  adjuft  to  the  fatisfa&iou 
pf  all  parties  concerned  :  and,  after  Aip- 
per,  concluded  the  day  as  he  began  it. 

This  worthy  gentleman  began  early 
to  mew  his  zeal  for  my  happmefs,  by 
eftablifhing  in  my  mind  the  niceft  fenti- 
ments  of  virtue  and  honour:  he  repre- 
fented  religion  in  a  light  which  made 
it  appear  all  amiable  and  lovely,  and 
as  the  higheft  hapnincfs  of  a  rational 

being; 
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being;  he  painted  the  fubftantial  plea- 
fures  of  confcious  innocence,  the  ex- 
quifite  happinefs  of  a  mind  that  can 
lurvey  itfelf  with  tranquillity  and  felf- 
approbation,  in  fuch  pleafing  colours 
as  perfe6lly  charmed  me.  The  pleafure 
that  fparkled  in  his  venerable  counte- 
-nance,  and  the  extreme  delight  he  took 
in  talking  on  thefe  fubje&s,  informed 
me  he  was  no  ftranger  to  this  kind  of 
liappinefs;  and  that  he  was  only  de- 
fcribing  the  actual  lituation  of  his  own 
upright  mind.  His  good  fenfe  placed 
lunj  above  the  fupcritition  and  bigotry 
too  common  even  amongft  the  pious 
and  the  learned  :  he  never  thought  a 
man  more  religious  for  being  lefs  ib- 
ciable  than  his  neighbours]  and  there- 
fore could  never  bear  to  hear  the  moft 
delight  ful  employment  of  the  foul  i  epre- 
fented  in  the  gloomy  light  and  forbid- 
ding language  of  moil  of  our  clergy. 
'  Religion,  my  dear  Marianne,'  fays 
he,  «  and  ill-nature,  are  entirely  in- 
«  compatible;  it  never  was  deiigned  to 

*  abridge  the  innocent  pleafures  of  life : 
'  we  are  not  to  fcorn  and  fpurn  back 

<  the  favours  of  indulgent  Heaven;  but 

*  with   gratitude  and  thankfulneis  to 

<  ufe  them. — Take  notice,  my  dear/ 
•would  he  fay,  as  we  were  walking  fome- 
times  in  the  garden,  *  what  a  vaft  pro- 

*  fufion  of  delight  nature  has  fpread 

*  around  us!    But,  if  we  call  off  our 

*  thoughts   from   this    pleafing   land- 
'  fcape,  and  view  the  minuted  part  of 

<  this  verdant  fcene,  or  the  fmalleft  in- 
'  feels,  whirh  in  bufy  millions  fly  over 

*  our  heads,  our  furprizc  will  arife  in 
'  proportion  to  our  attention  !   See,  this 
'  fame  earth  gives  the  various  colours 

*  to  every  flower,  and  fupplies  the  difr- 

*  ferent  fragrance  of  the  jonquil  and 
¥  the  rofe:  it  feeds,  with  equal  impar- 

<  tiality,  the  talleft  elm  and  the  meaneft 

*  fimib;  the  fineft  plant,  or  the  moil 

<  noxious  weed!'  Then  he  would  rake 
up  a  flower,  and  enter  into  a  curious 
defcription   of  it's  mechanifm ;   while 
the  moft  ordinary  objects,  which  were 
a  moment  before  unregarded,  appeared 
full  of  wonders,  which  I  longed  to  be 
acquainted   with.      Thus  he  led  me, 
through  a  delightful  labyrinth,  to  the 
Firft  Caufe,  while  I  liftened  with  the 
utmoft  eagernefs  and  attention;  till,  at 
laft,  he  would  break  out   into  a  rap- 
ture— *  O  thou  overflowing  Fountain 
f  of  Goodnefs !  how  foon  are  we  loft  in 


'  the  contemplation  of  thy  wovks!  How 
*  exquifite  is  the  delight  thou  haft  pre- 
'  pared  for  man  !' 

Thefe  early  improvements  gave  me  a 
habit  of  thinking,  which  ferved  as  a 
counterbalance  to  my  natural  fprightli* 
nefs  and  gaiety:  they  improved  and 
entertained  me;  and  I  do  not  know  if 
I  was  not,  at  this  time,  more  happy  in 
this  rural  life  than  I  am  in  my  prefent 
elevated  fituation  ;  however,  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  I  feel  a  wonderful  fatisfaflion 
in  bringing  thefe  pall  icenes  to  my  re- 
membrance. 

Mrs.  De  Rofand  was  not  behind- 
hand with  her  brother  in  her  care  of 
my  education  ;  ihe  taught  me  every 
thing  neceffary  for  a  young  lady  to 
learn  :  (he  loved  me  moft  tenderly;  and 
I  remember  that  many  times  I  have 
feen  her  look  upon  me  with  fuch  a  mov- 
ing ibftnefs  in  her  countenance,  and 
then  burft  into  tears  at  the  remembrance 
of  my  difaftcrs,  that  I  have  felt  the  fame 
emotion  ;  and,  charmed  with  this  proof 
of  her  friendship,  have  thrown  my  arms 
about  her  neck,  and,  with  the  tendered 
embraces,  mi  no  led  my  tears  with  hers. 
A  country  vicar's  filler  is  commonly  an 
aukward,  untoward,  unbred  creature; 
but  Mrs.  De  Rofand  was  perfectly  the 
reverie;  fhe  was  polite  and  virtuous; 
her  behaviour  free  and  eafy :  (he  was 
enough  concerned  for  my  happinefs  to 
tell  me  faithfully  of  my  faults,  and  to 
confult  the  lead  painful  way  of  doing 
it;  fhe  did  it  always  without  any  wit- 
ntiTes,  told  me  the  reafonablenefs  of 
her  requeft,  and  in  a  manner  fo  friend- 
ly, as,  inftead  of  difgufting  me,  height- 
ened my  eileem  and  affection  for  her. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  children,  if  pa- 
rents would  take  this  method ;  and,  in- 
ftead of  frightening  them  into  their 
duty,  by  gentle  methods  fix  it  in  their 
hearts! 

I  was  about  fifteen,  when  one  of  Mr. 
De  Rofand's  relations,  who  had  no 
other  heir  than  he  and  his  lifter,  writ 
from  Paris  that  he  was  dangeroufly  ill. 
This  gentleman  had  already  given  them 
frequent  information  of  his  ill  Hate  of 
health;  but  in  this  letter  he  entreated 
them,  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  and 
importunity,  to  let  him  fee  at  leaftone 
of  them  once  more  before  he  died,  and 
to  be  as  expeditious  as  poflible  in  giv- 
ing him  this  fatisfa&ion. 

As  Mr.  De  Rofand  placed  his  de- 
light 
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light  in  performing  the  duties  of  his 
function,  he  determined  not  to  leave 
his  cure;  and  therefore  he  fent  his 
fjfter. 

She  had  no  defign,  at  fir/I,  to  take 
me  with  her  ;  but,  a  day  or  two  before 
file  fet  out  for  this  journey,  feeing  me 
look    uneafy,    and    obfl-rving    tint    I 
iighed — e  Take   courage,    Marianne!' 
faid  fhe;  *  fmce  you  dread  fo  much  my 
abfcncc,  I  will  not  be  againft  your 
going  with  me,  if  I  can  prevail  upon 
my  brother  to  confent  to  it.     I  have 
a  prolpe£t  in  view  for  you,  and  have 
feme  thoughts  of  putting  you  to  a 
tradeswoman  to  teach  you  fome.bu- 
finefs  that  you  approve  of;   for  it  is 
time   to  think  of  doing  fomething. 
Our  lives  are  precarious;  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  look   forward  to  futu- 
rity: as  long  as  we  live,  we  (hall  be 
ready  to  aftift  you  to  the   utmoft  of 
our  power,  not  to  mention  what  we 
(ball   leave  you   vhcn   we  die;    but 
that  will  not  be  Sufficient  to  maintain 
you,  for  we  have  not  much  to  leave. 
I  do  not  believe  the  relation  I  am  go- 
ing to  fee  is  rich;  and  we  ought  to 
chufe  fuch  a  ftation  for  you  as  will  be 
a  fettlement.     1  tell  you  this,  my  dear 
Marianne,  becaufe  you   are  now  at 
years  of  difcretion  :   and,  methinks, 
I  would  fain  have  the  comfort,  before 
I  die,  of  feeing  you  married  to  fome 
honeft  man;  or,  at  leaft,  in  a  fituation 
that  will  uot  make  our  deaths  fo  great 
a  lofsas  it  muft  be  if  we  are  fnatched 
away  before  you  are  provided  for.' 
I  was  fo  touched  with  this  difcourfe, 
that  I  threw  myfelf  into  her  arms.    I 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  lofing 
her  without  giving  way  to  the  tian- 
J ports  of  a  grief  fuch  difmal  thoughts 
fccafioned  :   I  wept ;  nor  could  flu-  re- 
ftrain  the  painful  pleafureof  fympnthiz- 
ing  with  me,  and   accompanying    me 
with  her  tears.     At  that  inftant  Mr. 
De  Roland  came  in;    and,  looking  at 
we  v/itfr  an  tiirof  benevolence — *  What 
•  is  the  matter,  filter?'  faid  he:   «  I  be- 
'  Jicve  Mm  ianne  is  crying/  Upon  this, 
Ihe  told  him  the  fubjeft  of  our  conver- 
fation,  and  the  defign  (he  had  to  take 
me  with  her  to  Paris.     '  With  all  my 
heart,'  returned  he ;  *  but,  if  (he  ftays 
there,  I  fear  I  (hall  never  fee  her  more; 
and  this  is  a  thought  I  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  fupport.     I  love  the 
dear  child  moft  tenderly;  we  have  had 
tfce  care  of  her  education*  and  have 


fpared  no  pains  to  fulfil  the  delight- 
ful important  talk.  Now  I  am  grown 
old,  and  my  grey  haiistell  me  I  muft 
not  expeft  to  live  long—but,  O  my 
dear  Marianne!  my  dear  child!  how 
(hall  I  be  able  to  bid  you  a  final  adieu, 
and  to  part  never  to  meet  again  in 
this  world  !' 

Nothing  could  be  more  moving  than 
this  converfation.  I  could  make  no 
other  reply  but  fighs  and  tears,  the  na- 
tural rhetorick  of  an  opprelil'd  and  af- 
flicled  heart.  The  good  man  coming 
wp  to  me — 'Marianne,'  faid  he,  *  you 
lhall  go  with  my  fitter,  fmce  it  is  for 
your  advantage,  which  I  ought  to 
prefer  to  every  other  confideration : 
but,  my  dear,  never  venture  to  do  any 
thingwithout  our  advice;  and,  if  my 
fitter  cannot  place  you  well  at  Paris, 
you  (hall  return  back  with  her,  and 
we  will  try  what  can  be  done  for  .you 
here.' 

I  will  not  repeat  all  he  faul  to  me 
before  my  departure:  I  muft  abridge; 
for  thefe  little  particulars  of  my  youth 
have  no  doubt  tired  you ;  they  are  not 
very  interefting;  and,  befides,  I  long 
to  come  to  things  of  greater  conie- 
qtience.  I  have  a  great  many  adven- 
tures to  relate;  and  I  ought  to  have  a 
great  value  for  you,  to  engage  me  to 
enter  upon  a  hiftory  which  will  be  fo 
very  long.  I  muft  fcribblc  over  a  great 
deal  of  paper  ;  but  I  will  not  think  of 
it,  left  my  indolence  fliould  take  the 
alarm.  Let  us  then  proceed,  arid  ne- 
ver mind  it. 

The  thoughts  of  feeing  the  world,  of 
being  admired,  and  conveifmg  with 
men  of  wit  and  fa(hion,  together  with 
the  childifh  expectations  of  being,  and 
knowing,  snd  feeing,  I  know  not  wh?.t, 
filled  my  mind,  and  difplayed  my  in- 
ward fatkfaftioa  in  the  vivacity  of  my 
countenance;  blind  to  the  misfortunes 
I  was  foon  to  be  involved  in,  I  was  im- 
patient t6  leave  that  fafe,  that  innocent, 
and  peaceful  dwelling:  but,  before 
we  let  out,  this  pleafure  palled  and 
fickenecl  upon  my  mind,  and  thefe  ima- 
ginary fatisfa&ions  vanifhed  ;  I  grew 
dull,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from 
tears.  What  a  ftrange  contradiction 
we  are  toomfelves!  We  are  frequently 
all  gaiety  and  mirth;  when,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  fcene  changes,  and  grief  and 
priding  anxieties  load  our  fpirits.  I 
could  fee  no  caufe  for  the  fatisfaftion 
I  had  before  taftcd.  I  f.ghed  ;  and,  al. 

mod 
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moft  withoXTt  knowing  what  I  did,  I 
left  the  hurry  my  friends  were  in,  we 
being  almoft  ready  to  fetout,  and  Hep- 
ped into  the  garden  to  indulge  my  grow- 
ing melancholy.  As  I  was  walking 
down  the  vifto,  which  extended  itfelf 
intotheclofe  behind  the  garden,  I  heard 
the  vicar  call  me;  when,  ftarting  from 
"my  reverie,  I  turned  about,  and  faw 
him  coming  towards  me.  «  Where  have 
«  you  been,  Marianne?'  faid  he,  as  we 
met;  «  the  coach  is  ready:  however,  we 
4  may  make  them  wait  a  little.'  Then 
defiring  me  to  fit — *  My  dear  child,' 
it  fumed  he,  *  thou  art  going  to  leave 

*  me;  I  fear  I  (hall  fee  thee  no  more! 

*  My  heart  is  full!    I  am  all  tender- 
4  nefs !   I  feel  the  affedion  of  a  father 
4  tint  is  about  to  part  with  his  only 
4  child!   Indeed,  we  have  been  to  thee 

*  inftead  of  parents :  thy  education  has 
4  been  my  gieateft  pleafure;  and  which, 
4  though  I  fhould  never  fee  thee  more, 
4  I  mall   always  think  on  with  com- 

*  fort.     I  found  thee  early  improve  in 

*  fentiments  of  virtue,    and  with  de- 
«  light  embrace  it.     How  vaft  my  fa- 

*  tisfaftion!    I   have   endeavoured  to 
4  make  thee  know  thyfelf;  have  taught 

*  thee  to  fearch  thy  own  heart,  in  order 

*  to  form  a  juft  opinion  of  thy  merit. 

*  Value  thyfelf  upon  thy  purity  of  foul, 

*  and  confcious  virtue;  efteem  a  tender 

*  heart,  eafily  moved  with  the  miferies 

*  of  others,  and  apt  to  take  the  impref- 

*  fion  of  their  calamities,  as  a  blefling 
'  infinitely   preferable  to  the  greateft 

*  affluence  without  thefe  humane  dif- 

*  pofitions.     Thefe  qualifications  will 
'  render  thee  truly  amiable.    Thou  art, 

*  indeed,   lovely   beyond  defcription ! 
'  But,  oh !  take  care  that  thefe  charms 

*  are  not  a  fnare  to  thee ;  for,  if  thefe 
4  exterior  accomplishments  mould  be- 
'  tray  thee  to  lofe  thy  purity  of  heart 
4  and  inward  rectitude,  thou  wilt  have 
'  reafon  to  wifh  thou  hadft  been  as  de- 

*  formed  as  thou  art  now  lovely.     Be- 
'  lieveme,  penances  and  aufteritiescan 

*  never  compenfate  the  want  of  moral 
'  goodnefs;  fince,  as  I  have  often  told 

*  thee,  and  now  repeat  it,  it  is  all  that 

*  is  worthy  in  man,  all  that  is  amiable 
'  in  God  himfelf,  the  perfect  pattern  of 
4  fpotlels  purity  and  confummate  good  - 
'  nefs.  Neverbeafhamed  to  acknowledge 
'  thy  obligations  to  th.e  Divine  Being"; 
4  nor  to  love  him  who  is  the  moft  lovely 

*  of  all  beings.  May  his  goodnefs  fur- 
'  round  thee !  may  he  be  thy  guide  in 
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the  ilippery  paths  of  youth!     When 

thou  art  difpo'fed  to  change  thy  ftate, 

prefer  the  honeft,  the  worthy  man, 

who  loves  thee  enough  to  tell  thee 

thy    faults;    but  fhun  the  flatterer, 

and  deteft  the  wretch  that  would  roi> 

thee  of  thy  innocence.    I  entreat  thee, 

my  dear  child,  never  to  venture  upon 

any  thing  of  moment  without  advice : 

write  often  ;  but  never  forget  to  do  it 

when  you  ftand  in  need  of  our  coun- 

fel.     Adieu,  my  dear!' 

After  a  tender  falute,  and  many  tears, 

we  parted;  and  endeavoured,  by  a  free 

and  eafy  converfation,  to  diffipate  the 

gloom  that  fo  affectionate  an  interview 

had  occafioned :  we  foon  grew  chear- 

ful  and  agreeable  company;  and,  after 

a  pleafant  journey,  at  laft  arrived  at 

Paris;  but  were  obliged  to  pafs  through 

almoft^the  whole  city  before  we  reached 

the  houfe  of  my  dear  friend's  relation. 

My  furprize  at  the  fight  of  this  noify 
and  populous  town,  at  the  multitude  of 
the  ftreets,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings,  exceeds  all  defcription:  it 
was  to  me  the  empire  of  the  moon;  I 
was  no  more  myfelf ;  I  ftared  at  every 
thing  with  aftonimment  in  my  looks  j 
but  remembered  nothing  that  I  faw. 
However,  the  length  of  the  city  made 
me  come  TO  myfelf;  and  I  began  to 
enjoy,  with  a  pleafing  fatisfa&ion,  the 
objefts  of  my  amazement;  and  was 
glad  to  find  myfelf  fituated  in  a  world 
fo  new,  and  fo  different  from  my  ex- 
pectations. The  air  I  breathed  feemed 
to  revive  my  fpirits;  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  fympathy  between  my  ideas 
and  the  objects  that  prefented  them- 
felves  to  my  fight;  and  I  could  not 
help  imagining,  that  in  this  vaft  crowd 
of  varieties  was  contained  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  pleafures  hitherto 
untafted:  in  fine,  I  thought  every  de- 
light centered  here  in  it's  higheft  per- 
fection. Pray,  was  this  the  common 
effeft  of  inexperience,  or  a  prefagethat 
here  would  lie  my  future  fcene  of  ac- 
tion ? 

We  found  the  perfon  we  went  to  fee 
had  died  about  twenty-four  hours  before 
our  arrival:  but  this  was  not  all;  every 
apartment  in  his  houfe  was  fealed  upj 
and,  though  he  had  feveral  offices  un- 
der the  date,  it  was  faid  his  debts  far 
exceeded  his  eftate.  How  they  made 
it  appear,  I  cannot  fay;  for  it  has  fop- 
ped  my  memory:  all  I  know  of  it  is, 
that  we  were  not  able  to  get  admittance 

into 
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into  his  h6ufe;  thnt  all  bis  effects  were 
feizcd  ;  and  that,  after  many  debates,  in 
the  compafs  of  three  months  we  were 
at  laft  convinced  that  there  was  not  a 
penny  to  be  hoped  for,  and  that  it  was 
a  pity  he  had  not  left  more  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  debts. 

Had  we  not  then  made  a  fine  journey 
cf  it?  Mrs.  De  Roland,  however,  be- 
bavcd  with  prudence  and  moderation  -. 
fhe  was  concerned,  indeed,  at  our  dif- 
appointment ;  but  it  was  purely  on  my 
account.  She  had  flattered  her!? If  and 
me  with  the  hopes  that  this  money 
would  contribute  to  fettle  me  in  a  fta- 
tion  which  would  be  an  agreeable  1'tip- 
port  after  their  deceafe:  but,  alas!  what 
mis  for  tunes  were  about  to  befal  met 
This  dear  woman,  at  this  juncture, 
wns  taken  with  a  violent  fever;  her  ill- 
Defs  increafed  dailyj  and  what  <tt  that 
time  added  to  our  perplexity  was,  that 
the  money  we  brought  with  us  was  al- 
inoft  exhaufted;  and  Mr.  De  Rofand, 
who  had  nothing  but  his  living  to  de- 
pend upon,  could  not  fupply  us  with 
any  more.-,  without  the  greatelt  diffi- 
culty. Her  ficknefs  overwhelmed  us 
both  with  care;  and  was  to  me  a  moft 
infuppoi  table  affliction.  What  a  mov- 
ing fight  1  How  tender  were  the<fenti- 
ments  of  her  heart !  Never  had  (he 
mewn  fo  much  affection  for  me  before  ; 
forme  never  had  feen  me  in  fo  deplora- 
ble, fo  wretched  a  fituation.  Though 
almoft  luffocated  with  my  grief,  I  dried 
up  my  tears,  and  interrupted  her  fighs 
with  a  thoufand  tender  careifes,  the  na- 
tural tranfports  of  a  grateful  afflicted 
heart:  my  foul  overflowed  with  love 
and  gratitude;  and  I  entreated  her,  in 
the  moft  melting  language,  to  lay 
afide  her  concern  for  me,  and  confult 
only  the  prefervation  of  a  life  which 
then  appeared  infinitely  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own.  I  fent  to  Mr.  De  Ro- 
land, anil  informed  him  of  the  melan- 
choly news  of  his  filler's  illnefs,  and 
the  ill  aits  to  which  we  muft  foon  be 
reduced.  But  there  are  times  when  un- 
feen  difafters  fall  upon  us  without  in- 
ter  million,  and  we  are  overwhelmed 
in  a  fwift  fucceffion  of  misfortunes: 
thus  it  was  at  prefent;  for  this  gen- 
tleman, going  to  fee  one  of  his  brother 
clergymen,  fix  weeks  after  our  depar- 
ture, had  the  misfortune  to  fall  off  his 


hoiTe,  (a  dangerous  accident  for  nr* 
old  man!)  arid  was  not  ahlf  to  itir  out 
of  his  bed  when  he  received  my  letter. 
This  was  followed  by  another  fatal 

•  :    this  worthy,   this    pior 
tit-man,  was  obliged   to  appear  before 
his  fuperiors,  to  vindicate  himfelf  from 
a  charge  of  herefy  which  \v.; 
againlt  him;  and,  though  nothn 

I,  except  his  having  a  fine  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  the  moft  cele- 
:  Proteftahl  divines, he  was  obliged 
to  refign  his  living,  and  a  fucceffor  was. 
named.  Thus  was  he  made  a  lacritice 
to  the  avarice  and  cruelty  cf  a  pried 
who  made  ufe  of  his  generous  lenti- 
ments,  his  univerfal  benevolence  and 
love  to  mankind,  to  ruin  him,  and  get 
into  his  living.  The  remembrance  of 
thefe  things  bring  tears  into  my  eyes; 
and  I  am  obliged,  dear  Madam,  to 
break  off,  in  order  to  diffipate  the  too- 
painful  ideas  which  croud  into  my 
mind; 

The  earth  is  furely  an  abode  very  fo- 
reign to  virtuous  minds,  fince  they  are 
perpetually  tortured  upon  it.  In  thi.s 
exigence,  many  of  his  pretended  friends 
forfook  him,  in  fpite  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude:  but  a  fet  of  gentle- 
men, of  his  acquaintance,  embraced 
this  opportunity  to  mew  their  regard 
for  his  diftinguiflied  merit,  by  offering 
to  contribute  to  his  fupport;  and  en- 
treated he  would  make  uie  of  their 
houfes  till  their  interefl  mould  accom- 
modate his  affairs,  and  place  him,  if 
poflible,  in  his  former  ftation. 

We  almoft  defpaired  of  the  fitter's 
recovery,  when  we  heard  this  news 
from  the  brother.  At  reading  the  let- 
ter, me  gave  a  loud  mriek,  and  fainted  j 
whilft  I,  drowned  in  tears,  ran  to  give 
her  affitlance.  She  came  to  herfelf, 
but  did  not  med  a  tear.  From  that 
moment  I  obferved  in  her  a  courage- 
ous refignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  and 
her  heart  was  com po fed  and  fteady. 
The  uneafy  fondnefs  fhe before  had  ex  - 
preffed  for  me  became  inftantly  a  vir- 
tuous tendernefs,  which  refigned  m<. 
into  His  hands  who  can  make  tin 
melancholy  events  fubfervient  to  our 
happinefs. 

When  flic  was  come  to  hcrfelf,  and 
we  were  alone,  me  called  me  to  her, 
with  a  faint  vcicej  and,  making  me' 


*  The  Paris  edition,  and  that  of  the  Hague  of  1735,  ^avc  omitted  tf)is>  and  fcveral  of 
the  foregoing  particulars,  but  for  what  rcaion  we  canout  imagind 
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fit  upon  the  bed,  told  me  fhe  defired  to 
fpeak  to  me.  Give  me  leave,  my 
friend,  to  relate  here  a  part  of  herdif- 
courfe,  the  remembrance  of  which  is 
itill  dear  to  me;  for  thefe  were  the  lall 
words  fhe  fpoke. 

'  My  dear  Marianne,'  faid  fhe,  f  I 
have  no  more  a  brother;  for  though 
he  is  not  dead  to  the  world,  to  you 
and  I  he  is.  His  friends,  I  doubt 
not,  will  contribute  to  his  fupport 
while  he  lives:  for  my  part,  I  fhall 
foon  be  no  more.  I  have  placed  my 
thoughts  on  a  better  world.  But  in 
what  circumftances  do  I  leave  you? 
Oh,  how  diftracling  is  the  thought ! 
How  many  the  cares  in  which  them 
wilt  be  involved!  But  it  is  God's 
will:  this  comforts  me  under  this 
diftrefTing  circumftance,  fad  and 
frightful  as  it  is.  His  defigns,  though 
impenetrable,  are  doubtlefs  more  to 
thy  advantage  than  any  I  can  propofe. 
Perhaps  I  mall  lie  a  while  in  this 
lingering  condition  ;  though,  it  may 
be,  the  firft  fainting  fit  will  carry  me 
off.  I  dare  not  give  thee  the  reft  of 
my  money;  thy  youth  and  artlefs  in- 
nocence will  render  thee  eafily  de- 
ceived. I  will  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  monk  who  vifits  me,  and  de- 
fire  him  to  difpofe  of  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage. He  is  related  to  me.  If 
he  does  not  come  to  fee  me  to-day, 
you  fhall  feek  him  to-morrow,  that  I 
may  fpeak  to  him.  After  this  fmgle 
precaution  which  I  fhall  take  for 
you,  I  have  only  one  thing  to  recom- 
mend to  you,  whisk  is,  to  be  ever  in- 
flexibly virtuous  and  honeft.  Con- 
ftantly  remember  your  education; 
and  be  affured  you  fhall  poffefs  the 
richeft,  the  nobleft  treafure,  that 
could  be  left  you;  the  riches  of  the 
mind,  the  proper  happinefs  of  a  rea- 
fonable  being.  A  pleafure  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  of  angels,  and 
all  the  blefled  above'.  It  is  true,  my 
dear  child,  it  will  not  prevent  your 
wanting  the  comforts  of  this  life,  nor 
your  being  reduced  to  great  ftraits 
even  to  fupport  it;  though  it  is  not 
improbable,  but  that  God  will  re- 
ward your  virtue  here.  Virtuous 
minds  are  fcarce ;  but  thofe  who  efteem 
virtue  are  not;  for  there  are  a  thou- 
fandoccafions  in  life  wherein  we  need 
the  affiftance  of  the  virtuous.  If  a 
man  marries  an  honeft  and  prudent, 
though  a  poor  woman,  no  dishonour 
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attends  his  choice:  but  though  fhe  be 
beautiful,   rich,   and   of  noble  de- 
fcent,    and  yet   deftitute  of  virtue, 
fhame  will  be  the  portion  fhe  brings 
to  her  hufband.     Men  will  alway* 
be  of  this  mind<  the  love  of  virtue  is 
natural  to  them.    It  appears  amiable 
even  to  thofe  who  have  not  refolution 
to  embrace  it :  befides,  it   fills  the 
heart  with  comfort,  and  an  inward 
fatJsfac~lion;  it  is  the  fweeteft  repaft 
to  thofe  who  live  in   indigence  and 
want ;  a  repaft  more  fweet  than  the 
luxuries   of   the   epicure.     But   the 
diftrefles  of  this  life  are  but  fhortl 
thefcene,  my  dear,  will  foon  change, 
when   opprefled    virtue  will   appear 
triumphant!  when  immortal  glories 
and  unfading  delight  will  recompenfe 
their  painful  fufferings !    The  fcorn- 
ers  of   virtue,    who   boaft  of   their 
conquefts,  always  condemn  the  wo- 
men they  feduce;  they  take  advan,- 
tage  of  their  weaknefs;  degrade,  de- 
fpife,  and  abandon  them  to  reproach 
and  mifery.     It  is  only  for  want  of 
reflection    that    any  woman   grows 
lewd!  the  height  of  folly  and  mad- 
nefs!  It  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
thought  to  chufe  whether  we  would 
get  rid  of  poverty  at  the  fevere  rate 
of    lofing    the    tranquillity  of  our 
minds,  and  the  delightful  expecta- 
tions of  endlefs  unfading  happinefs; 
at  the  fevere  rate  of  being  defpifed; 
at  the  fevere  rate  of  being  abandoned 
here  to  contempt  and  mifery,  and  of 
being  hereafter  deprived  • — * 
Here  fhe  began  to  falter,  unable  to 
finifh  the  reft.     You   are   curious   to 
know  what  anfwer  I  made.     Indeed  I 
could  make  none;  I  was  not  able  to 
utter  a  word:  her  difcourfc,  and  the 
thoughts  of  her  death,  had  rendered 
me  fpeechlefs,  and  had  fwallowed  up 
all  the  faculties  of  my  foul.     IprefTed 
her    hand     with     eagernefs     between 
mine,  and  kiffed  it  a  thoufand  times,  "" 
whilft  my  eyes  il reamed  with  incefTant 
tears:   however,  I  loft  not  a  fyllableof 
what  Hie  faid;  for  it  made  fuch  an  im- 
preilion  upon  my  mind,    that,  I  be- 
lieve,   I    hare   repeated    it  word   for 
word. 

I  muft  now  come  to  the  ufe  I  made 
of  it.  How  many  follies  have  I  to  re- 
late to  you  !  How  feldom  are  we  wife 
till  there  is  fcarcely  any  merit  in  beijig 
fo!  Why  do  we  fay  that  a  perfon  is  at 
years  of  difcrttion,  when  it  is  rather 
C  the 
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the  age  of  madnefs  and  folly?  How 
improper  the  expreflion!  for  when  firft 
we  enjoy  our  reafon,  it  is  a  beautiful 

1'ewel  often  looked  at,  and  much  va- 
ued,   but  of  little    ufe;  and  it's  fine 
Inftre  is  only  fit  to  be  admired. 

I  beg,  Madam,  you  would  bear  with 
thefe  tranfient  reflections;  for  I  (hall 
always  take  the  liberty  to  make  ufe  of 
them,  fince  the  many  follies  I  have 
been  guilty  of  give  me  a  right  to  them, 
as  being  the  prod u 61  of  my  own  expe- 
rience. Now  let  us  proceed. 

As  Mrs.  De  Rofand  had  told  me  (he 
apprehended  the  next  fainting-  fit  would 
carry  her  off,  1  was  too  much  concerned 
to  go  to  bed  that  night,  and  therefore 
fat  up  with  her.  She  flept  pretty  well 
till  two  in  the  morning,  when  I  heard 
her  groan.  I  ran  to  her  bed}  I  fpoke 
to  her$  but  fhe  was  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition to  anfwer  me :  (he  took  hold  of 
my  hand,  and  feemed  expiring,  with  a 
tender  fmile  upon  her  countenance. 

Grief  took  pofTeflion  of  my  heart } 
the  terror  and  anguiih  of  my  mind  foon 
deprived  me  of  my  fenfesj  and  I  had  a 
momentary  refpite  from  the  agony  in 
which  I  was  involved.  But  my  reflec- 
tion and  my  mifery  returned  together ; 
and  methought  the  world  was  a  defart, 
wherein  I  was  left  alone.  I  then  found 
how  affectionately  I  loved  her;  and  re- 
collected how  affectionately  (he  had 
loved  me:  every  diftrefiingcircumftance 
was  painted  on  my  heart  in  fuch  lively 
colours,  that  I  was  almoft  diftracted. 
Oh,  how  much  grief  can  enter  into  the 
human  heart!  How  vaft  our  capacity 
for  mifery!  and  how  great  ourfenfibi- 
lity! 

My  cries  and  lamentations  awoke 
the  family.  The  landlord  and  his  wife 
knocked  at  our  chamber-door.  I  open- 
ed it  without  knowing  what  I  did:  they 
fpoke  to  me;  but  my  tears  and  fighs 
were  the  only  anfwer  I  could  make. 
They  foon  knew  the  caufe  of  my  af- 
fliction; and  went  to  fuccour,  if  poffi- 
ble,  the  dear  expiring  woman.  She 
laymotionlefs;  and,  diftrcffing  thought! 
who  knows  but  (he  was  already  gone! 
However,  half  an  hour  after,  they 
were  pofitive  (he  was  dead.  The  fer- 
vants  came  up  with  hurry  and  cla- 
mour: I  fainted  again,  and  was  car- 
ried into  the  next  room  without  my 
perceiving  it.  When  I  came  to  my- 
ielf,  as  if  aftonifhed  with  the  excels  of 
my  mifery,  my  tears  ccafed  flowing, 


and  I  was  denied  the  fweet  confolation 
of  venting  my  grief,  and  by  thofe 
friendly  drops  afluaging  the  anguifh  of 
my  burfting,  tortured  heart:  but  what  a 
condition  I  was  afterwards  in  I  need 
rot  tell  you;  you  may  more  eafily  form 
an  idea  of  this  difmal  fituation  than  I 
exprefs  it;  befides,  the  recital  fills  me 
with  an  infupportable  melancholy ; 
and,  on  this  account,  I  chufe  to  break 
off. 

Philofophy  is  of  little  fervice  when 
we  are  opprefled  with  fuch  terrible  af- 
flictions. Whilft  our  minds  are  ferene 
and  undifturbed,  we  reafon  upon  the 
virtue  of  patience,  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  paflions;  we  applaud  our 
all-powerful  arguments,  and  think 
them  capable  of  mattering  and  con- 
trouling  the  bittereft  afflictions:  but 
when  we  are  borne  down  by  fuch  vio- 
lent, fuch  terrible  calamities;  when  we 
have  loft  all  that  is  dear,  all  that  makes 
life  defirable;  how  can  we  fupport  the 
(hock  ?  We  have  not  even  the  inclina- 
tion to  make  head  againft  our  forrows  j 
we  do  not  fo  much  as  ftruggle,  or  catch 
at  the  help  that  offers,  but  give  up  all 
command  of  ourfelves,  and  are  car- 
ried away  by  the  violence  of  the  tor- 
rent, without  once  attempting  to  Hand 
our  ground. 

They  who  would  give  us  a  picture  of 
human  nature,  very  often  defcribe  what 
we  (hould  be,  rather  than  what  we  are: 
like  the  writers  of  modern  romances, 
who,  fond  of  every  thing  that  is  mar- 
vellous, neglect  nature,  and  defcribe 
their  hero  as  wanting  even  the  foibles 
which  we  are  unavoidably  liable  to;  for 
a  perfe6l  character  is  a  very  unnatural 
one;  and,  whatever  thefe  vifionaries 
may  think,  thofe  who  fpeak  from  then- 
own  experience  are  more  likely  to  teach 
us  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves  than 
the  dreams  of  thefe  novelifts.  But  to 
return. 

Now  was  I  left  alone,  with  no  other 
guide  than  the  experience  of  a  gill 
of  about  fifteen.  As  Mrs.  De  Rofand 
had  called  me  her  niece,  the  perfons  of 
the  houfe  gave  me  a  verbal  account  of 
every  thing  they  pretended  was  found 
about  her;  which  would  not  have  re- 
quired a  more  formal  proceeding,  had 
they  even  given  me  up  the  whole:  but 
a  part  of  the  linen  was  (tolen,  and 
foine  trifles  j  befidcs,  from  four  hun- 
dred livrcs,  which  I  knew  Mrs.  De  Ro- 
fand had  left  me,  they  had  the  con- 
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fcience  to  take  half.  I  complained,  in- 
deed, but  in  fuch  mild  terms,  that  it 
availed  no  more  than  my  filence  would 
have  done.  My  grief  made  me  infen- 
fible  of  every  thing  elfe;  and,  as  I 
had  no  friend,  as  I  was  deftitute  of  the 
confolation  of  any  one  to  comfort  me, 
and  concern  himfelf  with  my  affairs,  I 
had  no  regard  to  them  myfelf.  This 
turn  of  mind  put  me  into  a  ftate  refem- 
bling  tranquillity:  but,  alas!  how  la- 
mentable is  fuch  a  feeming  calmnefs! 
Indeed,  the  greateft  tranfports  of  rage 
and  defpair  are  lefa  to  be  pitied. 

Every  orie  of  the  family  Teemed  to 
Jatereft  themfelves  in  my  misfortunes  ; 
efpecially  the  landlord  and  his  wife, 
who  came,  with  a  diflembled  compaf- 
fion,  to  confole  me,  under  adiftrefs  of 
which  they  had  made  their  advantage: 
a  fort  of  people  the  world  fvvarms  with  j 
for  generally  none  exprefs  a  greater  de- 
fire  of  alleviating  our  troubles  than 
thofe  who  caufe  or  get  any  thing  by 
them. 

Iconfented  they  mould  fell  Mrs.  De 
Rofand's  cloaths  for  me,  for  which 
they  gave  me  what  they  thought  pro- 
per} and  it  was  about  a  fortnight  lince 
my  dear  aunt,  as  they  called  her,  (but 
I  would  fain  term  her  my  dear  mo- 
ther, or  rather,  my  only  friend,  fmce 
there  is  no  title  but  muft  yield  to  that; 
nor  heart  more  tender,  nor  more  un- 
(haken,  than  one  infpired  by  a  true  and 
folid  fiiendfhip;)  it  was  about  a  fort- 
night, I  fay,  fmce  my  deareft  friend 
died,  which  I  had  pafled  in  her  lodg- 
ing* without  knowing,  or  caring,  what 
•would  become  of  me;  when  the  monk, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  came 
Bgain  to  fee  how  Mrs.  De  Rofand  did. 
He  was  very  f^rry  to  hear  (he  was  dead  j 
and  as  I  was  fenfible  he  was  the  only 
man  my  dear  friend  had  thought  proper 
to  entruft  with  the  fecret  of  my  birth, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  fe- 
cret fatisfaclion  on  feeing  him  come 
in. 

He  was  touched  with  my  misfor- 
tunes :  the  little  care  I  took  of  myfelf 
in  thefe  heavy  afflictions  moved  him  ex- 
tremely. He  addrefled  himfelf  to  me  in 
a  very  affecting  manner;  and  fet  before 
me  the  dangers  I  ran  in  (laying  in  that 
houfe  alone,  and  without  a  friend  to 
own  or  advile  me.  He  told  me  it  was  a 
Situation  that  expofed  me  to  their  arti- 
fices who  might  make  an  advantage  of 
me,  fmce  I  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 


and  free  from  affectation.  In  fliort,  he 
let  me  know  that,  ftupid  with  my 
grief,  I  flept  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, blind  to  the  dangers  that  ought  to 
terrify  me,  and  which  (hould  have  em* 
ployed  all  my  thoughts. 

His  difcourfe  had  it's  defired  efftcl : 
it  rouzed   me   from    my  lethargy   of 
thought;  I  faw  my  danger,  and  trem- 
bled to  think  what  would  become  of 
me.     This  inquietude  raifed  a  thou- 
fand  terrors  in  my  mind.     '  Where 
(hall  I  go  ?'  faid  I,  all  in  tears.  '  No 
foul  on  earth  knows  me;  I  am  related 
to  no  man  living.     To  whom  (hall  I 
apply  for  help;  or  who  is  obliged  to 
affift  me?    What  (hall  I  do,  when  I 
leave  this  houfe  ?  My  money  will  not 
kft  long:  befides,  it  may  be  taken 
from  me;  and  this  is  the  firft  time  I 
ever  had  a  fum  tofpend.' 
The  good  monk  did  not  know  what 
to  anfwer.     Methought  I  was  become 
a  burden  to  him;  and  thefe  area  fort  of 
people  who,  when  they  have  once  given 
you  their  advice,  have  done  all  they 
are  able  to  do.     To  return  into   the 
country  would  have  been  a  folly;  I 
could  hajre  no  afylum  there:  my  dear 
friend  Mr.  De  Rofand  had  fent  us  all 
his  money,  which  we  received  with  his 
laft  letter,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  drag  out  a  tedious  life  in  depend- 
ence.    There  was  then  no  refource  on 
that  fide;  and,  indeed,  my  perplexity 
and  terror  almoft  made  me  diftra&ed. 

At  laft,  the  monk,  after  having 
racked  his  invention,  thought  of  a 
charitable  and  pious  gentleman,  who 
was,  he  faid,  entirely  devoted  to  good 
works,  and  to  whom  he  promifed  to 
recommend  me  the  next  day :  but  the 
next  day  would  not  do;  I  could  not 
fupport  the  thought  of  flaying  any 
longer— I  wept,  I  lamented  my  con- 
dition— He  offered  to  go — I  held  him 
faft — I  threw  myfelf  at  his  feet — I  en- 
treated him  to  take  me  with  him  imme- 
diately— I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  his  going  without  me.  *  Oh!  caft 
me  not  into  defpair!'  faid  I.  '  What 
would  you  have  me  do  here?  They 
have  already  taken  from  me  feme  of 
my  money;  to-night  they  will  take 
the  reft.  They  may  convey  me 
away.  My  honour  and  life  are  at 
(take;  I  dread  every  thing!  Be  af- 
fured  I  can  never  have  a  moment's 
repofe  here— I  will  die  rather;  I  will 
fiy  at  all  hazards:  and,  if  you  are 
C  a  <  indeed 
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«  indeed  my  friend,  would  not  this  af- 
«  fiiclyou?' 

The  monk  was  terribly  embarrafTed; 
and,  finding  he  could  not  get  rid  of 
me,  paufed  for  a  moment;  and  then, 
calling  for  a  pen  and  ink,  wrote  to  the 
gentleman  he  had  told  me  of.  He  read 
the  letter  to  me.  It  was  wrote  in  the 
moftpreffing  manner;  and  he  conjured 
him,  by  all  the  obligations  of  religion, 
to  haften  to  us  with  fpeed.  '  God,' 
laid  he,  *  has  referved  for  you  an  a6l 

*  of   charity   the   moft    precious,     the 

*  mod  meritorious,  and   the  moft  ac- 

*  ceptable,    in  his  fight,    of  any    you 

*  ever  did  in  your  life.'     And  to  ex- 
cite  him    more    effectually,    he  men- 
tioned my  fex,  my  age,  and  beauty, 
•with  the  fatal  confequences  they  might 
jjofftbly    have,    either   from    my   own 
xveaknefs,  or  the  wickednefs  of  others. 

When  the  letter  was  writ,  we  fent 
it  as  directed;  and,  while  we  waited 
for  an  anfwer,  I  kept  the  monk  in  fight, 
being  fully  refolved  not  to  lie  that 
night  in  the  houfe.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  it  was  I  apprehended,  nor  what 
\vas  the  reafon  my  fears  were  fo  great : 
all  I  know  of  it  is,  that  I  took  notice  of 
my  landlord's  face,  which  I  had  not 
oblerved  till  then;  and  in  his  alpect  I 
read  the  moft  terrible  things.  That  of 
his  wife,  methought,  was  furly  and 
gloomy;  ?nd  even  the  fervants  had  the 
Jook  of  villains:  in  ftiort,  every  coun- 
tenance there  made  me  tremble.  The 
moft  terrihle  ideas  crouded  into  my 
mind;  and  I  could  not  think  of  ftay- 
ing,  without  thinking  too  of  iwords, 
<laggers,  afiaflinations,  robberies,  be- 
ing purfued  and  infulted  by  villains  j 
whillt  my  blood  froze  at  the  dangers 
which  my  fancy  painted  to  me:  for 
whenever  we  fet  our  imagination  to 
work  on  fuch  gloomy  fcenes,  our  own 
ideas  readily  furniih  us  with  a  variety 
of  horrors,  and  all  that  is  dreadful 
immediately  appears  in  it's  moft  for- 
midable, moft  frightful  terrors. 

I  was  amuung  (he  monk  with  thefe 
black  and  melancholy  thoughts,  when 
the  man  whom  we  had  lent  with  the 
letter  returned,  and  told  us,  that  the 
gentleman's  coach  was  waiting  for  us 
below,  and  that  he  could  neither  write 
nor  come  himfclf,  becaufe  he  was  engag- 
ed in  bufmefs  when  he  received  the  letter. 
I  packed  up  my  cloaths,  and  madehafte 
to  fave  my  life.  I  ordered  my  dreaded 
landlord  and  landlady  to  be  called,  and 


inftantly  difcharged  what  was  due: 
and,  in  reality,  their  looks  were  not 
the  moft  engaging;  and  imagination 
had  little  to  do  to  render  them  pi-rfectly 
difagreeable.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  I  have  remembered  their  fares 
ever  fince.  Methinks  I  fee  them  ftill, 
and  could  even  draw  their  pictures.  I 
have,  I  believe,  known  fome"  honeft 
men,  whom  I  have  been  at  fifft  fight 
prejudiced  againft,  only  becaufe  the  air 
of  their  countenances  feemed  to  re- 
femble  theirs. 

I  went  into  the  coach  with  the  monk, 
and  we  foon  arrived  at  the  above-men- 
tioned gentleman's  houfe.  He  was  be- 
tween fifty  and  fixty,  yet  fufficiently 
genteel;  very  rich;  and  of  a  mild  but 
grave  countenance,  which  was  predo- 
minant over  a  good  complexion;  and  a 
happy  plight  of  body.  He  gave  us  a 
kind  and  free  reception,  without  com- 
pliment, or  any  other  ceremony  than 
embracing  the  monk  ;  and  then  catting 
his  eye  upon  me,  defired  us  both  to  fit 
down. 

My  heart  fluttered;  I  was  extremely 
embarraffed  and  dilconcerted;  and  io 
out  of  countenance,  that  I  durft  not 
even  lift  up  my  eyes.  '  Come,'  faid 
the  gentleman,  taking  the  monk  by  the 
hand,  and  prefiing  it  with  an  air  of  de- 
votion and  reverence;  '  come,  let  us 
«  fee  what  is  to  be  done  for  this  poor 
'  unhappy  girl  :  pray,  Sir,  relate  more 

*  particularly  hei  hiftory.'  He  inftantly 
obeyed :    which    done,  the   gentleman 
refumed — «  How  (trange  are   her  ad- 

*  ventures!  how  dreadful  her  fituation! 

*  You  was  much  in  the  right,  father,' 
continued  he,  *  when  you  told   me  I 

*  could  not  do  a  more  meritorious  ac- 

*  tion,  than  the  ferving  this  unfortu- 
'  nate  young  creature :  I  am  of  the  fame 
«  opinion;  and  think  too,  that  ftie has  a 
'  thoufand  times  more  need  of  help  than 
'  any  other  of  her  fex.     I  am  obliged 
'  to  you  for  having  pitched  on  me  for 

*  thatpurpofe.     I  blefs  the  happy  mo- 

*  mentin  which  you  was  infpired  with 
«  the  refolution  of  informing  me  with 
«  her  fituation   and  misfortunes;  for  I 
'  am  fenfibly  touched  with  your  narra- 

*  tion.     But  let  us  confider  what  me- 
'  thod  we  muft  take  to  extricate  her 
'  out  of  her  troubles.— How  old  are 
«  you,  child  ?'  added  he,  with  an  af- 
fectionate look.      At  this  queftion  I 
could  only  figh,  being  unable  to  make 
any  anfwer.    After  a  fhort  paufc,  he 

refumed— 
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refamed — «  Do  not  afflict  yourfelf; 
4  take  cooragej  I  defire  nothing  more 
<  than  toferveyou:  God,  thefovereign 

*  Lord  of  all  we  enjoy,  demands  that 

*  we  mould  fupply  the  neceflitous,  and 
'  feed  the  poor  with  the  fubftance  he 
«  has  given  us.     Tell  me,  then,  how 

*  old  you  are.*—'  I  am  about  fixteen, 

*  Sir,'    (aid    I.      «   Really/    refumcd 
he,   turning  towards  the  father,  '  one 

*  would  be  apt  to  think  her  older:  at 
'  firft  fight  one  cannot  help  obferving 
'  fomething  to  her  advantage;  the  na- 
'  tural  innocence  and  expreflive  fim- 
4  plicity  of  her  countenance  give  me 
'  a  good  opinion  of  the  purity  of  the 

*  heart,  and  even  (hew  (he  is  of  a  noble 
4  extraction.     But,  indeed,    her  mis- 
«  fortunes  are  very  great.     How  im- 

*  penetrable  are  the  defigns  of  Provi- 

*  ilence  ! 

«  But  let  us  now  mind  the  main  af- 
«  fair,'  continued  he.  «  As  you  have  no 

*  fortune,  we  muft  know  what  fort  of 

*  employment  you  chufe.     Pray,  had 

*  your  deceafed" friend  taken  no  refolu- 
'  tion  on  that  head  ?' — '  She  had,'  faid 
I,  'an  intention  of  putting  me  out  to 
4  learn  fome  trade.' — «  Very  well,' re- 
plied he;  '  I  approve  of  her  defign:  but 
'  do  you  likewife  approve  of  it  your- 
'  felf?  Speak  freely;  there  are,  perhaps, 

*  many   things    which    may  be  more 
«  agreeable  to  you.     For  inftance,  I 

*  have  a  filter  that  is  rich,  and  of  a  fweet 
«  difpofition,  who  has  juft  loft  a  fervant 

*  whom  me  had  a  great  efteem  for,  and 
«  who,  doubtlefs,  if  flie  had  lived  with 
«  her  till  her  death,  would  have  left  her 
«  fomething  ccnfiderable..    If  you  are 

*  willing  to  fucceed  her,  I  ani  fure  my 

*  filter  will  receive  you  with  pleafnre.' 
This    propofal    made    me   blufh— 

*  Alas,    Sir!'    faid  I,    'though  I  am 
<  deititute  of  every  thing,  and  though 
'  I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  owe  my 
«  birth,  methinks  I  would  chufe  to  die, 

*  rather  than  to  live  with  any  body  in 
'  fo  mean  an  employ;  fmce,  if  my  pa- 

*  rents  were  alive,  to  all  appearance  I 
«  mould  have  domefticks  of  my  own, 

*  inftead  of  being  one  myfelf.     Liber- 
«  ty  is  one  of  the  greateft  bleflings  that 
'  Heaven  can  beftow;  ablefnngthatap- 
'  pears  infinitely  dearer  to  me  than  life 

*  itfelf.'     My  grief  and  confufion  here 
forced  me  to  (top  and  wipe  my  eyes, 
and  give  way  to  a  pailion  too  violent  to 
be  reftrained  :  however,  I  endeavoured 
to  compofc  myfelf  j  and,  with  a  me- 


lancholy  air,  relumed,  interrupted 
with  fighs — «  Since  I  am  obliged  to 
'  work  for  my  bread,  I  mail  always 
'  prefer  the  meaneft  employment,  pro- 
«  vided  I  can  be  free,  to  the  condition 
'  you  propofe,  even  though  I  mould 
«  make  my  fortune  by  it.' — '  My  dear,' 
faid  he,  '  do  not  afflict  yourfelf;  I  ap- 
'  prove  of  your  thoughts;  and  am  glad 
'  to  find  your  fentiments  are  not  de- 
'  prefled  with  your  circumftances;  and 

*  that,  in  fpite  of  all  your  afflictions, 

*  you  retain  an  elevation  of  mind  which 

*  raifes  you  above  them.     A  little  of 

*  this  fort  of  pride  may  be  difpenfed 
<  with  ;  but  you  ought  not  to  carry  it 
'  too  far:  if  you   do,  it  will  be  very 
'  unreafonable.      Let  the  conjectures 
'  of  your  being  born  of  noble  parents 
'  be  ever  fo  probable,  it  will  give  you 
'  no  eftate;  and  you  ought  to  regulate 
'  yourfelf  according  to  that.     Confider 
«  you  have  nothing:  but,  however,  we 
'  mall  follow  the  views  of  your  de- 

*  parted  friend.     It  is  true,  it  will  cpft 
c  more,  becaufe  your  board  muft  be 
'  paid  for  every  year.     But  no  matter, 
«  you  mall  be  provided  for  this  very 
«  day.  •»  I  will  take  you  to  my  linen- 
'  draper,  and  there  I  know  you  will  be 
'  welcome.     Now  are   you  fatisfied  ?* 
— *  Yes,  Sir,'  faid  I;  '  and  never  will 
f  forget   your   goodnefs.'— '   Be   fure 
'  you  make  your  advantage  of  it,"  faid 
the  monk,  who  had  hitherto  been  filentj 
'  and  let  yourcondu6l  recompenfethis 
'  gentleman- for  the  care  liis  piety  in- 

*  duces  him  to  take  of  you,'-—  <  I  fear/ 
replied  he,  in  a  devout  and  fcrupulou* 
tone,  '  I  mall  have  no  merit  in  a/lifting 
'  her,  I  am  fo  much  affecled  with  her 
'  misfortunes.'    Then  riling  up — 'Do 
'  not  let  us  lofe  time,'  continued  hej 
'  it  grows  late.     Let  us  go  to  thegen- 
'  tlewoman    I  have  mentioned.— For 
'  you,  father,  you  may  retire;  I  mall 
'  g've  y°u  a  good  account  of  the  truft 

*  you  have  committed  to   my  charge.* 
Upon  this  the  monk  left  us.     I  thank- 
ed him  for  his  kindnefs  with  a  ftmo- 
rous  voice;  for  I  was  extremely  trou- 
bled.    And  my  benefaclor  and  I  ftep- 
ped  into  the  coach. 

I  wifli  I  could  tell  you  all  that  pafled 
in  my  mind,  and  how  much  I  was  af- 
fecled with  this  converfation,  of  which 
I  have  told  you  but  a  very  fmall  part; 
for  it  was  filled  up  with  many  other 
difagreeable  and  mortifying  hints.  It 
may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  tell 

you, 
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you,  tluf,  voting  as  I  was,  my  temper 
was  a  little  lofty.  I  had  been  educa- 
ted with  Inch  a  tender  indulgence,  and 
had  been  always  treated  with  fucb  re- 
fpect,  that  a  converfation  of  this  kind 
\vas  extremely  fhocking. 

The  favours  we  receive  from  fome 
wen  are  accompanied  with  fuch  an  ill 
grace,  as  render  them  extremely  mor- 
tifying. They  had  fitted  my  mifery 
for  an  hour  together:  and  the  conver- 
iation  ran  upon  nothing  but  the  com- 
panion with  which  I  infpired  them; 
the  great  merit  it  was  to  relieve  me;  and 
that  religion  demanded  their  care  of 
me,  as  the  greateft  object  of  compaflion, 
and  the  moft  forlorn  and  wretched  crea- 
ture living.  At  laft  followed  a  crowd 
of  proud,  though  feemingly  charitable, 
reflections,  and  all  the  airs  of  perfons 
puffed  up  with  an  oftentatious  affecta- 
tion of  fuperior  piety.  Never  did  cha- 
rity drefs  it's  melancholy  duties  in  fo 
ftately  a  garb*  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  fhame;  and  all  that  felf  love, 
•which  is  infeparable  from  the  human 
Leart,  feemed  expiring.  How  grating 
is  this  kind  of  behaviour  to  every  in- 
genuous mind  !  What  greater  mifery 
can  befal  us  than  to  be  forced  to  de- 
pend on  the  help  of  fuch  perfons,  whofe 
tender  mercies  are  cruelty  !  Is  that  cha- 
rity which  does  not  fympathize  with  the 
jnilerable?  Is  that  charity  which  be- 
gins with  trampling  upon  our  felf- love, 
and  never  relieves  the  foul  till  it  has 
wounded  it  in  the  tendereft  part?  A 
pretty  virtue,  indeed,  which  throws 
into  defpair  thofe  who  are  the  objects  of 
it!  O  how  unlike  that  goodnel's  they 
pretend  to  praitifc!  how  fublime,  how 
tranlporting  is  the  plea  fa  re  of  eafing 
the  aching  heart!  of  diffuling  tranquil- 
lity and  joy  through  the  tortured,  an- 
xious foul  !  for  how  «an  we  help  fym- 
pathizing  in  the  delight  which  weour- 
felves  inspire  ?  But  how  vaftly  are  they 
iniftakf n,  who  applaud  themlelves,  who 
ftrut  and  fwcll  with  their  imagined  li- 
ber?vty;  who  make  a  boafted  (hew  of 
a  few  of  the  external  acts  of  charily, 
without  the  principle  of  benevolence 
rooted  in  the  heart  ?  I  would  fay  to 
tbefe  pretenders  to  this  virtue,  *  When 
'  you  fo  unmercifully  infill  on  aparticu- 
«  lar  enumeration  of  all  my  miferies; 
«  when  you  biiug  me  face  to  face  with 
'  the  whole  groupe  of  my  misfortunes, 
•  of  themlelves  almoft  infupportable; 
'  when  the  ceremonial  of  your  queftions, 


or  rather  of  your  burdcnfome  exami- 
nation, precedes  the  afliltancc  you  are 
plcaled  to  afford  me;  you  call  that  cha- 
rity :  but  I  fay  it  is  an  ail  brutal, 
barbarous,  and  uncharitable-,  and  not 
the  refult  of  any  generous  icntiment.* 
I  have  now  done.     Let  fuch  as  need 
this  information   make  a  good  ufe   of 
this  leifon;  they  may   be-  lure  it  comes 
in  good  part,  fince  I  fpeak  from  my 
own  experience. 

To  return;  I  was  in  the  coach  going 
to  the  draper's  with  this  gentleman.  I 
remember  he  was  much  mure  inquifi- 
tive  as  we  went,  than  he  had  been  be- 
fore the  monk;  and  that  I  anfwcred  him 
in  a  voice  low  and  forrowful;  and  was 
under  fuch  reftraint,  that  1  dm  ft  not 
move  a  limb;  and,  like  a  tender  plant 
blafted  by  the  rude  north  wind,  I  frirunk 
xip,  and  feemed  to  take  no  room  in  the 
coach. 

However,  in  fpite  of  the  melancholy 
in  which  I  was  involved,  I   was   afto- 
nifhed  at  the   fubjects  with  which  he 
entertained  me.     Methought  his  con- 
verfation was  very  odd;  that  hefoften- 
ed  and  grew  mild  of  a  fudden;  and  that 
he  inftantly  became  more  fawning  than 
zealous;  more  generous  than  charitable: 
in  fhort,  he  was  entirely  changed. 
'  I   am  forry  to  fee  you,  my  dear, 
under  fuch  reftraint/  laid  he;  *  I  can- 
not bear  to  fee  you  fo  refcrved,  fince, 
if  indulged,  it  would  foon  grow  into 
an  averfiontome,  though  I  am  wholly 
at  your    fervicc.     Our   converfation 
with  this  monk  has,  no  doubt,  dif- 
concerted  you.     Thefe  fort  of  people 
have  a  rough,  harfh  way  of  expreffing 
themfelves;   and   we   are    fometimcs 
forced  to   imitate  them:  but  I  have 
naturally  a  tender  heart,  and  wifh  you 
would  look  upon  me  as  your  friend, 
and  as  a  man  wh®  interefts  himfelf 
in   your   affairs,    and    entreats   you 
would  repofe  an  entire  confidence  in 
him.     Do  you  hear?  the  only  right 
I  claim  is  to   give  you,  when  you 
need  it,  a  little  friendly  advice;  which, 
I  hope,  will  not  keep  you  at  anydif- 
tance.  Suppofe,  for  example,  Ilhould 
tell    you   that   you   are  young   and 
handfome;  and  that  thefe  two  fine  en- 
dowments will  expofe  you  to  the  arti- 
fices of  the  firft  giddy- brained  young 
fellow  that  fees  you;  and  that  it  would 
be  very  wrong  to  hearken  to  his  im- 
pertinence, bi-caufe  it  could  be  of  no 
fervicc  to  you,  and  would  not  dc. 

*  youf 
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*  your  attention.     Let  your  views  be 

*  only  how  to  raife  your  fortune,  and 
«  neglecl  nothing  that  will  contribute 
«  to  this  great  defign.     I  know  very 
«  well,  that  the  fair,  at  your  age,  are 
4  enchanted  with  the  thoughts  of  charm  - 

*  ing  every  beholder.     I  do  not  doubt 
<  but  you  will  be  univerfally  admired, 
'  whether  you  endeavour  to  make  any 

*  conquefts  or  not:  but  never  make  it 

*  your  bufinefs  to   pleafe  every  body; 
«  you  will  find  a  thoufand  pert  little 
'   fellows,  whom  yourfituation  obliges 
«  you  not  to  mind.     What  I  tell  you, 
«  I  will  a  flu  re  you,  does  not  proceed 
'  from  any  excefs  of  feverity  in  me,' 
continued   he  with   a  fawning  fmile, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  taking  me  with 
a  free  air  by  the  hand.     «  No,  Sir!'  faid 
I.      And   then,    obferving   I  had   no 
gloves — '  I  will  buy  you  fome,'  faid 
he:  «  they  prefervethe  hands;  and  that 
«  is  worth  minding,  when  they  happen 
«  to  be  fo  perfectly  lovely/ 

Upon  which  he  bid  the  coachman 
ftop,  and  bought  feveral  pair  for  me, 
which  I  tried  on  with  his  affiftance; 
for  he  would,  by  all  means,  help  me. 
I  let  him  do  it;  though  Iblufhedat  my 
obedience,  without  knowing  why.  I 
was  unaccountably  uneafy,  and  doubt- 
ed what  this  might  fignify. 

I  mention  all  thefe  little  particulars, 
becaufe  they  really  are  not  fo  infigni- 
iicant  as  may  be  thought  at  firft  fight. 

We  arrived  at  laft  at  the  draper's, 
who  feemed  to  me  a  good  fort  of  a  wo- 
man, and  who  received  me  on. terms 
which  were  Icon  fettled  and  agreed  on 
for  my  board*  If  1  remember  well, 
he  talked  to  her  a  good  while  in  pri- 
vate; but  I  then  apprehended  nothing: 
I  did  not  think  myfelf  fo  nearly  con- 
cerned as  perhaps  I  was.  When  he 
went  away,  he  faid  he  would  return 
and  pay  us  a  vifit  in  a  few  days,  and 
recommended  me  very  earneftly  to  the 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe;  who,  after  he 
was  gone,  (hewed  me  a  little  chamber, 
where  I  put  my  cloaths,  and  where  1 
•was  to  lie  with  another  young  woman. 

I  muft,  for  the  fake  of  the  Itory,  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  name  of  this  tradef- 
woman;  (he  was  called  Mrs.Du  Tour; 
(he  was  a  widow,  and  did  not  fee  in  to 
be  above  thirty.  She  was  pretty  fat; 
and  feemed,  at  firft  light,  to  be  the 
beft-raturtd  creature  in  the  world. 
Her  family  confifted  of  a  pretty  little 
boy,  who  was  her  fon,  of  about  fix  or 


(even  years  old;  of  a  maid;  and  one 
Mrs.  Toinon,  her  journeywoman. 

Had  I  fallen  from  fome  fuperior  re- 
gion,  I  could  not  have  been  more  cha- 
grined than  I  was  at  my  prefent  fitu- 
ation.  Perfons  whofe  fentiments  are 
delicate  are  fooner  caft  down  than 
others;  their  hearts  are  more  fenfible, 
their  fouls  more  tender,  than  the  reft  of 
the  world:  and  thofe humane  difpofitions 
that  make  them  more  fenfible  of  the 
fuperior,  the  God-like  pleafure  of  do- 
ing good,  here  add  an  emphafis  to 
every  mifery;  a  kind  of  ftupid  me- 
lancholy hangs  upon  their  fpirits;  and 
with  this  melancholy  was  I  feized, 
which  fpread  aconftantgloom  over  my 
countenance. 

Mrs.  Du  Tour  did  all  (he  was  able 
to  difperfe  this  cloud  from  my  brow. 
*  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Marianne,'  faid 
(he,  (for  ihe  had  afked  my  name)  *  do 
not  be  fo  melancholy;  you  are  with 
very  good-natured  people,  I  will  af- 
fure  you:  I  love  to  fee  folks  chear- 
ful  and  merry.     Pr'ythee,    my  girl, 
tell  me  what  ails  you  ?  Do  not  you 
like  our  company  ?  For  my  part,  I 
no  fooner  faw  you  than  I  took  a  fan- 
cy to  you.     Ods-bobs!  if  you  fpoil 
that  pretty  face  with  crying  fo,  you 
will  never  get  a  hufband.     There  is 
our  Toinon,'  continued  (he,  point- 
ng  to  her  on  the  other  fide  the  table, 
(he  is  a  very  good  girl;  you  muft  get 
acquainted  with  her:  her  company, 
I  hope,  will  divert  you.'—4  O  la! 
Madam,  Mifs  and  I  (hall  be  pure 
company:  I  will  divert  her,  I  war- 
rart  you;  for,  really,  I  do  not  love 
to  fee  folks  look  uneaiy.'     This  was 
the  converfation  at  fupper;  to  which  I 
made  no  anfwer,  but  an  inclination  of 
my  head,  and  a  look  which  fufficiently 
expreffed    my    acknowledgment;    ex- 
cept fometimes  I  had  courage  enough 
to   tell   them,    they  were  very  kindj 
though  I  thought  myfelf  out  of  my  true 
fphere,  and  born  for  quite  other  com- 
pany.     Their  blunt  vulgar  freedom 
appeared  very  difagreeable  to  me;  and 
their  language  was  a  kind  of  jargon, 
whofe  harfnnefs  offended  the  too  great 
nicenefs  of  my  ears.     I  was  already 
perfaaded,    that   in    the   polite   world 
there  was  fomething  fuperior  to  this, 
and  formed  in  fome  meafure  to  fill  up 
the  lofs  of  my  generous  benefactors, 
Mr.  De  Rofand  and  his  dearfifter.     I 
fighed  after  the  pleafure  of  a  converfa- 
tion 
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tion  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  fuita- 
ble  to  my  own  ideas  ;  fome  fellow- 
mind,  capable  of  all  that  delicacy  of 
fentiment  which  I  perceived  in  my  own 
thoughts;  of  eating  my  heart  by  bear- 
ing a  part  in  my  grief  ;  and,  by  the 
charms  of  friendship  and  virtue,  teach 
me  to  conquer  my  inward  gloom  and 
fettled  difcontent. 

But  how  ftrange  are  the  whimfies  that 
fometimes  poflefs  our  minds!  Though 
I  knew  not  where  to  look  for  this  re- 
lief, and  could  not  fix  upon  any  perfon 
whole  foul  I  thought  refined  enough  to 
rclifli  my  fentiments,  and  fliare  my 
heart;  though  I  had  fcarce  feen  the 
itrcets  of  Paris,  yet  I  could  not  help 
obferving  the  number  of  the  coaches, 
and  the  fplendid  oftentation  of  grandeur 
which  appeared  amongft  the  great,  and 
imagining  that  this  new  world  feemed 
not  altogether  unknown  to  me,  and  that 
I  fhould  here  find  what  I  fo  ardently 
longed  for;  and,  methought,  there  was 
•within  me  a  natural  inclination  which 
wanted  only  thefe  objects  to  exert  itlelf 
upon  ;  fo  that  when  I  faw  them,  it  was 
juft  as  if  I  had  met  with  fomeihing  I 
looked  for. 

You  will  eafily  judge,  that  with  thefe 
difpoiitions,  Madam,  how  chimerical 
ibever  they  appear,  Mrs.  Du  Tour  and 
Toinon  muft  be  very  difagreeable  com- 
panions for  me.  To  give  you  a  defer ip- 
tion  of  the  latter,  1  muft  inform  you, 
fhe  was  a  girl  that  had  a  high  opinion 
of  her  own  merit,  and  no  fmall  (tock 
of  vanity  :  as  to  her  ftature,  (he  was 
very  tall,  and  held  up  her  head  with  fo 
remarkable  an  air,  as  mewed  flie  was 
tenacious  of  lofing  any  part  of  her 
height,  which  fhe  looked  upon  as  a 
great  perfection;  but,  when  engaged  in 
difcourfe,  me  confirmed  what  fhe  laid 
•with  fuch  an  affected  and  ridiculous 
tofs,  that  you  would  have  been  almoft 
in  pain  for  her  neck.  She  was  extremely 
expert  at  her  bufmefs,  and  handled  her 
goods  with  all  the  judgment  and  ad- 
tlrefs  imaginable,  in  which  her  whole 
foul  was  employed  j  for  her  wit  was  no 
longer  than  her  ell. 

For  my  part,  I  was  fo  aukward  in 
thefe  things,  that  I  provoked  her  every 
moment.  You  would  have  fmiled  to  fee 
•with  what  an  air  of  conceited nefs  and 
pride  fhe  reprimanded  me,  and  blamed 
my  want  of  dexterity;  but  the  belt  of  the 
jeltwas,  that,  generally,  her  corrections 


made  me  ftill  more  aukward,  becaxifa 
they  increafed  my  difguft. 

We  lay  in  the  fame  room,  as  I  havo 
already  told  you  }  and  there  fhe  ufed  to 
give  me  Jettons  hovr  to  gain  preferment, 
as  fhe  called  it:  then  followed  the  hif- 
tory  of  her  family,  their  circumllances, 
their  characters,  and  what  they  gave 
her  laft  year  for  a  New-year's  gift ;  then 
fhe  mentioned  her  lover,  a  genteel,  aC- 
eomplifhed  youth,  to  be  ftire;  and,  that 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
his  merit,  I  fhould  take  a  walk  with 
them  both;  to  which,  without  envying 
her  happinefs,  I  readily  confented.  The 
inclinations  of  Mrs.  Du  Tour  were  not 
forgotten:  herfover  would  already  have 
married  her,  if  he  had  been  rich  enough 
to  fatisfy  her  vanity,  which  was  the 
only  obttacle;  he  faw  her  every  day, 
and  was  always  a  welcome  gueft.  ]t 
is  only  to  divert  you  that  I  mention 
thefe  trifling  particulars;  if  they  tire 
you,  I  will  pals  them  over. 

Mr.  De  Climal,  for  that  was  the 
gentleman's  name  who  brought  me  to 
Mrs.  Du  Tour's,  had  not  left  me  above 
three  or  four  days,  before  he  came  to 
fee  me:  I  was  then  in  our  room  with 
Mils  Toinon,  who  was  bufy  fhewing 
me  her  fine  cloaths;  and  who,  out  of 
complaifance,  left  the  room  as  loon  as 
he  entered. 

'  Well,  how  does  my  angel  ?'  faid 
he.     '  I  flatter  inyielf  you  like  your 
'  fituation  ?' — *  I  hope,  Sir,'  anfwered 
I,  '  I  lhall  like  it  better  when  I  am  be- 
come more  ufed  to  it.' — '  I  fhould  be 
glad,'  returned  he,  *  to  fee  you  con- 
tented and  happy;  for  I  love  you,  my 
dear,  with  all  my  heart :  the  firft  mo- 
ment I  faw  you  I  was  tranfported 
with  pleafure;  and  fhall  give  you  all 
the  proofs  of  my  tendcrnefs  which 
lie  in  my  power.     Poor  child,  what 
delight  fhall  I  take  in  fervingthce! 
But  I  muft  have  your  friendship  in 
return.' — «  I  fhould  be  very  ungrate- 
ful, Sir,'  cried  I,  *  not  to  have  a  real 
friendfhip  for  you.' — *  No,  no!'  ix- 
urned  he;  «  it  is  not  for  want  of  gra- 
titude that  you  do  not  love  me,  but 
becaufe  you  will  not  take  the  free- 
dom with  me  I  could  wifli.' — «  1  am, 
too  fenfible  of  the  refpecl  I  owe  you/ 
faid  I.     «  Nay,'  (aid  he,  «  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  you  owe  me  any,  fince 
we  do  not  know  who  you  are.     But, 
.Marianne,'  continued  he,  taking  my 
haoO) 
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hand,  which  he  gently  fqueezed,  '  can- 
not you  be  a  little  more  familiar  with 
one  who  loves  like  me?  You  mould 
lay  open  all  your    foul  to    fuch   a 
friend;    tell   him    your   moft   fecret 
thoughts;   hide  none  of  your  incli- 
nations;  and  be  always  glad  to  fee 
and  converfe  with  him.     Is  this  too 
much  for  me  to  expect?    Sure  it  is 
not!    I  infift  upon  it,  that  you  mall 
make  me  your  confidante,  and  that 
you  throw  off  all  referve;  or  elfe  I 
am  afraid  we  mail  quarrel.      But, 
hark'e,'    continued  he,    putting  his 
land  in  his  pocket,    «  I  had  like  to 
have  forgot  to  give  you  fome  money; 
here  are  a  few  louis  d'ors.'     At  fiift 
I  refufed  them,  telling  him  I  did  not 
want  money;  I  had  not  yet  fpent  what 
Mrs.  De  Rofand  had   left  me:    but, 
neverthelefs,   he  forced  me  to  accept 
them,  in  fpiteof  all  my  refolutions  to 
the  contrary  ;•  but  I  could  not  receive 
them  without  confufion;  and  a  mixture 
of  fhame  and  humility  was,  I  dare  fay, 
vifible  in  my  behaviour.     But  it  was 
rot  for  me,  with  all  my  ftock  of  pride, 
to  refufe  them  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  taken  me,  a  poor  orphan,  under  his 
care,  and  to  whom  he  refolved  to  act  as 
a  father.     As  I  received  this  prefent,  I 
thanked   him,   and  made  my  acknow- 
ledgments with  a  grave  dejected  air. 
My  dear  charmer,'  faid  he,  *  no  more 
curtfeys,  no  more  ceremonies,  I  be- 
feech  you  !  Shew  me  rather  that  you 
are  pleafed.     Come,  let  us  fee  how 
complaifant  you  will  be  for  the  new 
fuit  of  cloaths  I  am  going  to  give 
you.'     I  did  not,    I  believe,  much 
mind  the  fuit  he  promifed  ;  but  he  faid 
this  with  fuch  an  air  of  goodnefs,  that, 
I  confefs,  he  won  my  heart.     All  my 
refolutions   vanifhed,   and    were   fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  moft  lively  expreflions 
of  gratitude ;    while  my  eyes    could 
fcarce  retain  the  tears  of  fenfibility  that 
almoft  overflowed  their  banks.  *  O  my 

nrous  benefactor!'  cried  I,  'have 
,     ideed,  found  a  father?  Has  the 
loft  Marianne  ibme  room  to  hope  that 
flie  may  again  lift  up  her  eyes  with 
comfort,  and  find  the  dear  name  of 
parent  revived  in  you?' 
Charmed  with  this  fudden  emotion, 
he  took  my  hand,  kifled  it  with  the  moft 
tender  and  eager  tranfport,  and  with  a 
rapture   which,     notwithstanding    the 
confufed  ftate  of  my  own  mind,  I  could 
not  help  taking  notice  of,  and  looking 


fa 

upon  as  very  extraordinary:  but,  fingu- 
lar  as  it  was,  it  did  not  alarm  me;  and 
I  only  confulered  it  as  a  fudden  though 
odd  expreflion  of  a  good  and  honeft 
heart. 

However,  from  this  moment,  my 
converfation  became  more  eafy  and  free 
from  conftraint;  and  this  freedom  gave 
me  charms  which  he  had  not  obferved 
before:  he  frequently  hefitated  in  his 
difcourfe,  and  then  looked  upon  me 
with  an  excefs  of  tenddrnefs  ;  which, 
though  I  took  notice  of,  I  only  attri- 
buted to  the  delicacy  of  a  virtuous  and 
generous  foul,  pleafed  with  the  plea- 
fure  it  communicates,  and  happy  in  the 
reflection  of  doing  it's  duty.  I  could 
not  then  penetrate  into  his  defigns;  my 
imagination  had  laid  a  plan  for  me 
which  flattered  my  good  opinion  of 
him;  and,  thus  prepoflefled,  I  was  the 
eafier  deceived:  but  how  delightful  was 
the  deception  !  Methought  a  mountain 
was  removed  from  my  breaft  !  I  began 
to  tafte  again  the  peaceful  joy,  the  in- 
ward  tranquillity,  that  I  had  formerly 
experienced.  Though  I  faw  him  en- 
chanted with  delight,  I  imagined  my 
fituation,  my  youth, my  wit,  my  beauty, 
might  infpire  him  with  a  moft  innocent 
affection.  «  It  is  natural,'  laid  I  to  my- 
felf,  '  for  perfons  to  have  the  moft  tender 
fentiments  for  one  of  my  age  placed 
under  their  care;  they  are  pleafed 
with  every  degree  of  merit  they  ob- 
ferve  in  them,  becaufe  it  refle'cts  a 
greater  merit  upon  their  munificence, 
by  (hewing  it  placed  on  a  delerving 
object.'  In  mort,  my  youth  and  in- 
experience made  me  blind  to  his  de- 
figns;  and,  though  I  began  to  think 
him  an  original,  I  was  not  much  more 
furprized  at  his  behaviour  than  I  mould 
have  been  at  the  carefles  of  a  parent : 
he  took  my  hand,  and,  with  a  gay  air, 
kifled  it  a  thoufand  times.  I  admired 
the  rapidity  of  his  friend/hip;  and  could 
not  help  thinking,  with  pleafure  and  a 
fecret  delight,  how  very  unaccountable 
it  was  that  his  affections  mould,  at 
once,  arife  to  fo  great  a  height:  and 
this  touched  me  more  fenfibly  than  all 
his  favours.  How  readily  does  the  ho- 
neft  mind  think  others  fo  too !  I  formed 
my  opinion  of  him  from  my  own  inno- 
cence and  artlefs  fmiplicity.  The  vir- 
tuous are  too  ready  to  be  governed  by 
appearances,  and  think  others  like 
themfelves;  for  the  open,  undifguifed 
heart,  can  no  jnore  charge  the  feeming 
O  virtuous 
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virtuous  with  wearing li  maflc  than  he 
can  wear  one  himfelf. 

Perhaps,  Madam,  I  ought  not  to  have 
troubled  you  with  thefe  ferious  reflec- 
tions, generally  difagreeable  to  ladies 
of  your  age.  Consider  that,  as  you 
have  given  ire  orders  to  write,  you 
ought  in  confcience  to  bear  with  iny 
impertinence.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
care  to  think  I  am  writing  a  book;  that 
would  difcompofe  and  embarrafs  me 
too  much.  I  perfuade  myfelf  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you,  and  that  all  I  write  paffes  in 
converfation.  To  proceed  then. 

It  was  the  fafhion,  at  this  time,  to 
let  the  hair  hang  in  curls  upon  the 
fhoulders:  mine  was  of  a  bright  chef- 
nut,  and  fell  down  with  a  becoming 
negligence.  Mr.  DC  Climal  praifed 
their  beauty;  and,  with  a  gallant  air, 
took  up  fome  of  my  locks,  and  twitted 
them  round  his  ringer.  '  Nature,  my 
'  dear  Marianne,'  faid  he,  *  has  been 

*  prof ufe  of  her  favours  to  you,   and 
'  has  denied  you   nothing  that  could 
'  enhance  your  charms  !   That  lovely 
'  face  would  have  been  the  moftbeauti- 
'  ful  in  the  world  without  the  addition 

*  of    thofe    graceful    ringlets;     thefe 
'  make  your  too-lovely  form  complear, 
c  and  leave  no  room  for  addition.' — 
«  They  will  not  reftore  me  my  dear, 

*  unknown  parents,'  faid  I,  *  or  let  me 
'  know  to  whom  I  owe  my  being;  nor 

*  revive  my  ever- dear  deceafed  friend  P 
•— «  Very  true,'  returned  he ;   *  but  they 

*  will  make  you  admired  and  adored 
'  by  every  body:    for  my  part,  I  (hail 
'  never  be  able  to  re f ufe  you  any  thing.1 
— «  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,'  faid  I;  «  I 
'  depend  entirely  on  your  generous  and 
«   te.^er  heart.' — '  On  my  tender  heart'.' 
cried  he,  laughing.     *  Oh,  then,  my 

*  little  charmer,  you  can  talk  of  the 

*  heart,  I  find'.    Would  you  give  me 
«    yours  in  return,  if  I  mould  aft: it  ?" — 

<  Believe  me,  Sir,'  replied  I,  with  an 
ingenuous  freedom,  for  I  had  no  no- 
tion what  returns  he  meant,  '  you  well 

*  deferveit;  and  I  dial  1  fconer  ceafe  to 

<  be,  th.«n  to  bt  grateful.' 

I  haci  no  fooner  made  this  reply,  than 
I  thought  his  look  was  eager  and  wild, 
m,d  his  eyes  fpurklerl  with  uncommon 
fire;  which,  like  a  fiafti  of  lightning, 
nr  once  alarmed  me,  and  put  me  upon 
my  guard  ;  and  1  began  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  man  not  altogether  fo  difinte- 
rcftcd  as  1  had  before  thought  him;  and 
inftantly  feared  all  his  generofity  and 


innocent  friendfhip  was  degenerated  in- 
to a  criminal  pafTion. 

However,  I  did  not  take  thi«  Hidden 
fufpicion  for  a  proof  of  the  bafer 
his  views.  I  refolved  to  be  better  fa- 
tisfied,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  mi- 
nuteft  circumftance  that  might  give  a 
light  into  his  dedans.  My  refeive  va- 
nifhed  in  proportion  as  my  fnfpicions 
increafed;  and  that  timidity,  for  which 
he  had  juft  before  reproved  me,  was 
entirely  diflipated.  1  believed,  if  it 
was  true  that  he  indulged  an  unlawful 
paflion,  there  was  no  room  left  for  cere- 
mony on  my  part,  and  that  it  was  he, 
not  I,  ought  to  be  embarraflVd;  as  was 
the  guilt,  fo  mould  the  fhame  and  con- 
fufion,  be  his  own.  This  reafoning  ran 
from  the  fame  fource  as  the  reft  ;  it  ap» 
peared  fubtle  and  refined  ;  and  there- 
fore I  approved  of  it,  and  thought  it 
juft.  I  did  not  fet  myfelf  upon  mak- 
ing thefe  nice  diftin&ians  ;  for  our  re- 
flections naturally  flow  from  the  inci- 
dents that  excite  them  at  firft;  they  ar- 
rive in  our  minds  in  a  manner  fpor.ta- 
neous,  and  almoft  without  our  perceiv- 
ing them  ;  and  run  on  like  a  conftant 
ftreajn,  whofe  courfe  we  are  not  able  to 
flop. 

It  is  true,  that  thofe  againft  whom  we 
reafon  in  this  manner  have  little  to 
hope  for  from  us  ;  for  it  fuppofes  that, 
with  iefpe<5l  to  their  prevailing  pafTion?, 
we  are  thoroughly  aveife  to  them.  On 
this  account,  Mr.  De  Climal  w-is  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  me;  and  this  in- 
difference, if  he  had  ufed  me  ill,  would 
readily  have  given  place  to  hatred.  I 
mould  have  looked  upon  him  with  lefs 
averfion  ;  and,  perhaps,  might  have  re- 
turned his  afFeclion,  had  our  acquain- 
tance begun  in  another  manner;  but  I 
had  hitherto  only  confidered  him  as  ^ 
pious  and  religious  man,  who  had  taken 
the  charge  of  me  out  of  charity:  and  I 
do  not  know  any  light  we  ca'n  confider 
a  perfon  in  more  unlikely  to  produce 
love.  We  have  none  of  the  tender  fenti- 
ments  forone  who  is  introduced  to  our 
thoughts  in  this  manner:  the  humilia- 
tion which  the  mind  has  fuffered  (hut;, 
up  all  the  avenues  of  the  heart  from; 
the  Jbft  pleafures  of  the  tender  paflions. 
Whilft  you  demand  thofe  afFeclions 
which  are  your  due,  and  which  maybe 
juftly  claimed  of  us,  nature  and  reafon 
confpire  to  juftify  fuch  pietenfions  j 
for  we  are  naturally  grateful  ;  and  it  is 
hard,  if  not  impofiible,  to  extinguifh 

all 
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•ill  fenfe  of  gratitude  from  the  human 
bread :  but  change  the  fubject,  and  de- 
mand a  certain  tendernels,  which  can 
only  fpring  from  an  union  of  foul,  and 
a  harmony  of  the  fofteft  fentiments, 
and  then  felf-love  revives;  fuch  de- 
mands overturn  the  let  of  ideas  we  had 
before  entertained,  and  make  us  at  va- 
riance with  him  and  ourfclvcs  ;  and 
we  can  never  give  a  heart  freely,  while 
it  is  expected  from  us  as  a  debt. 
And  thus  it  was  with  Mr.  De  Climal 
and  I. 

It  is  true,  that,  if  men  knew  how 
to  oblige,  I  believe  they  might  gain 
all  that  they  could  reafonably  expect  j 
for  can  any  thing  be  fweeter  than  fen- 
timents of  gratitude,  when  they  are  not 
oppofed  by  lei f- love  ?  Here  the  mind  is 
an  inexhauftible  lource  of  tendernefs: 
but  to  gain  this  a  perfon  muft  have 
two  virtues,  which  feldom,  almoft  ne- 
ver, meet  in  the  fame  perfon;  the  one 
to  hinder  your  being  filled  with  difguft 
and  indignation  at  the  manner  of  con- 
ferring the  favours  you  receive  j  and 
the  other  to  oblige  you  to  be  grateful 
by  a  genuine  benevolence,  and  uncon- 
ftrained  liberality. 

Mr.  De  Climal  had  fpoke  of  a  fuit 
of  cloaths  which  he  intended  to  give 
me;  and  we  went  together  to  buy  it, 
that  I  might  pleafe  my  fancy.  I  be- 
lieve I  fhould  have  refufed  it,  if  I  had 
been  fufficiently  confirmed  in  my  fu- 
(picions;  for  I  fhould  have  had  an  in- 
vincible averfion  againft' making  any 
advantage  of  his  weaknefs,  becaufe  I 
could  not  (hare  it  with  him;  for,  when 
love  is  mutual,  all  thefe  affairs  are  ad- 
jufted,  and  we  imagine  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  delicacy  confifts  in  not  being  at 
all  delicate  about  them;  but  I  was  ftill 
in  doubt  what  were  his  inward  fenti- 
ments :  and,  fuppofing  it  was  only 
friendlhip,  I  concluded  it  muft  be  a  very 
extraordinary  one,  and  onethat  deferved 
all  my  pride  Ihould  be  Sacrificed  to  it. 
Thus  I  accepted  of  his  prefent  at  all  ha- 
zards. 

The  cloaths  were  bought ;  I  chofe 
them  genteel  and  modeft,  and  fuitable 
to  a  young  lady  not  very  rich.  After 
this  was  done,  Mr.  De  Climal  talked 
of  linen  ;  (and  really  I  wanted  fome) 
and  it  was  immediately  purchafed. 
Mrs.  Du  Tour  might  have  furnimed 
us  with  the  fame  fort;  but  he  had  his 
reafons  for  not  buying  it  of  her.  He  in- 
fiftad  upon  having  it  fome  of  the  fined; 
and  Mrs.  Du  Tour  would  certainly 


have  thought  this  an  extravagant  kind 
of  charity ;  and  though  it  might  be  ex- 
pected (he  would  not  concein  herfelf 
about  it,  becaufe Ihe  would  have  judged 
it  was  no  bufinefs  of  hers,  it  was  bet- 
ter (lie  (hould  lofeher  profit  by  it,  than 
that  we  (hould  truft  her  with  what  (he 
might  be  cenforious  enough  to  put  no 
favourable  conftruction  upon. 

His  behaviour  relating  to  the  linen 
left  me  no  room  to  doubt  what  were  his 
motives.  I  wondered  that  the  cloaths, 
which  were  very  handfome,  had  not  at 
firft  taught  me  his  fentiments;  for  cha- 
rity is  not  extravagant  in  her  gifts. 
Friendfllip  itfelf,  whole  higheft  pleafure 
is  to  communicate  fatisfaction  and  de- 
light, is  fubftantially  good,  but  not 
magnificently  fo :  our  virtues  feldom 
arife  to  their  proper  height;  for  we  are 
more  apt  to  be  (paring  than  profufe  ; 
and  it  is,  in  general,  only  vice  that  ex- 
ceeds all  bounds. 

I  whifpered  to  him,  and  told  him, 
with  a  ferious  air,  that  I  could  not  ac- 
cept cf  linen  fo  extremely  fine  and  ex- 
penlive:    he, only  laughed,  and  faid— . 
Hold   your  tongue,  you    little    filly 
rogue;  you  are  young,  and  do  not 
know  what  you  would  have.    Go  to 
your  glafs,  and  fee  if  it  is  too  fine  for 
that  beautiful  face!'  And  then,  with- 
o.ut  minding  what  I  faid,  agreed  to  the 
price,  and  paid  for  it. 

Here  I  found  myfelf  much  embar- 
raffed ;  for  I  Jaw  he  loved  me.  Loved, 
did  I  fay  ?  No  I  let  me  rather  fay  he  in- 
dulged inclinations  infinitely  beneath, 
that  noble  palljon,  which  exerts  itfelf  in 
the  moft  ardent  defires  after  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  beloved  object.  I  faw  his 
motives  were  bafe  and  ungenerous,  and 
that  his  extravagance  was  only  intended 
to  bribe  my  affections,  and  to  betray 
me  into  ruin  and  miiery.  I  thought, 
too,  that  in  accepting  of  his  preients 
I  gave  him  juft  reafon  to  think  I  fa- 
voured his  paflion.  I  confidered  what 
I  ought  to  do;  but  I  believe,  now  I 
think  coolly,  I  did  it  only  to  lofe  time. 
I  aflembled  a  thoufand  reflections,  in 
order  to  excufe  to  myfelf  the  indeter- 
minate ftate  of  a  mind  loth  to  part 
with  what  flattered  ifs  vanity.  By  this 
means  I  was  unable  to  fix  upon  any 
thing;  and  thereby  both  deferred  the 
rupture  with  Mr.  De  Climal,  and  kept 
his  prefent. 

But,    a/hamed    of   his    views,  and 

(hocked  at  his  detefted  hypocrify,  my 

dear  friends,   my  generous  and*  kind 

D  a  benefactors, 
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benefactors,  Mr.  De  Rofand  and  his 
filler,  came  into  my  mind.     '  What  a 
'  frightful  difference  was  there,'  faid  I 
to  myfelf,   *  between  the  afliftanct"  they" 
gave  me  and  that  I  now  receive !  How 
exceflive  would  be  his  concern,  did 
he  know  the  dangers  to  which  I  am 
expofed  !  and  how  great  her  grief, 
had  (he  lived  to  fee  me  in  this  dread- 
ful fituation  !'     Methought  my  be- 
haviour, in  this  laft  adventure,  violated, 
in  the  mod  cruel  manner,  the  refpecl:  I 
owed  to  her  tender  friendfliip  and  un- 
blemifhed  purity;    and  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  facrilegious  infult  on  her  me- 
mory:  nay,  methought  (betook  even 
now  a  fliare  in  my  calamities  ;   and, 
though  bleffed  with  unfading  happinefs, 
blufhed  at  my  weaknefs,  and  was  anxi- 
ous left  I   fhould  defert  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  forfeit  my  glorious  hopes 
of  immortal  felicity.     On  this  occafion 
I  felt  a  thoufand  fenfations  ;  which, 
though  fufficiently  felt,  are  impoffible 
tobedefcribed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  reafoned  with 
myfelf,  that  I  had  no  retreat,  and  Mr. 
De  Climal  had  given  me  one:  I  wanted 
cloaths,  and  he  bought  them  for  me ; 
befides,  they  were  grand  and  genteel ; 
and,  in  imagination,  I  had  already  tried 
them  on,  and  found  they  fitted  me  ex- 
aftly.'  But  I  did  not  take  care  to  (top 
at  this  particular,  which  was  inter- 
mixed with  my  other  confutations  ; 
for  the  pleafure  it  gave  me  glowed  in 
my  cheeks,  and  I  was  glad  to  indulge 
the  delightful  idea,  and  to  flatter  my- 
felf 1  might  do  it  without  a  crime. 
What  admirable  artifice  do  we  make 
life  of  to  feem  innocent  of  follies  we 
long  to  commit! — '  Then,'  faid  I  to 
myfelf,  *  Mr.  De  Climal  has  not  yet 
fpoke  of  his  hateful  paffion,  and  per- 
haps he  may  not  venture  to  do  it  this 
long  time ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
fearch  into  the  motive  of  actions  fo 
beneficial  to  me.  I  was  introduced 
to  him  as  a  charitable  and  pious  gen- 
tleman ;  and  he  has  been  charitable 
toexcefs.  If  his  views  are  bad,  it  is 
the  worfe  for  him  :  I  am  not  obliged 
to  examine  his  confcience;  and  I  can 
never  be  an  accomplice  in  any  of  his 
crimes  till  he  has  explained  him- 
felf.' 

This  little  cafe  of  confcience  thus 
decided,  my  fcruples  vanifhcd,  and 
the  linen  and  cloaths  appeared  lawfully 
mine. 


We  returned  back  to  Mrs .  D  nTour'sj 
and,  in  our  way,  Mr.  De  Climal,  by 
little  and  little,  difcovered  his  paflion : 
heunmartced  infeufibly,  and  the  fawn- 
ing, amorous  lover,  took  place  of  the 
frave  and  pious  devotee;  I  could  fee 
ut  half  his  face,  but  I  concluded  that 
I  ought  to  fee  him  entirely,  in  order  to 
know  him,  and  therefore  refolved  to 
be  very  infenfible,  and  not  feem  to  un- 
derftand  him  till  then.  My  cloaths 
were  not  yet  in  a  place  of  fecurity; 
and  if  I  had  (hewn  my  refentment  too 
foon,  I  (hould,  perhaps,  have  loft  all. 
Perfons  governed  by  fuch  pafllons  as 
that  of  Mr.  De  Climal's  for  me  are 
naturally  bafe  and  ungenerous  when 
they  have  loft  their  hopes,  and  are  un- 
able to  make  an  honourable  retreat.  He 
is  an  unworthy  and  defpicable  lover 
whofe  defires  exceed  his  love,  and  had 
rather  enjoy  the  perfon  than  the  affec- 
tion of  his  miftrefs:  not  but  lovers  of 
the  moft  delicate  and  refined  fentiments 
have  defires  in  fome  meafure,  but  at 
leaft  their  fouls,  united  with  the  tender- 
eft  ties  of  affeclion,  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  gratification  of  their  fenfes. 

I  refolved  not  to    underftand   Mr. 
De  Climal's  amorous  exprtflions.     *  I 

*  am  afraid  I  (hall  love  you  too  much, 
'  Marianne,'  faid-he;  *  and  if  1  ihould 
'  what  would  you  do?' — *  I  would  be 

*  ftill  more  grateful,'  faid  I,    '  if  it 
e  were  pofllblc  for  my  gratitude  to  ad- 
'  mit  of  an  increafe.' — '  Neverthelefs, 
'  my  dear  Marianne,'  faid  he,  *  I  am 

*  uncertain  what  you  will  think  when 
€  you  know  all  my  tcndernefs;  for  you 
'  cannot  eafily  conceive  how  great  it 
<  is'/ — «  How,  Sir!'  returned  I;  *  can 
'  you  believe  that  it  is  pofTihle  I  fiiould 
'  be  infenfible  of  your  friendfhip?'—- 

*  Ah.  my  little  wag!'  replied  he,  '  do 

*  not  change  my  exprelfions;  '  I  did 
'  not  fpeak  of  my  friendfhip,  but  my 
'  tendernefs.'  — «  What!'  faid  I,  *  is 
'  it  not  the  fame  thing?  Pray  where  ii 
«  the  difference?' — «  No,  my  life!'  faid 
he,  looking  upon  me  with  eyes  that  ex- 
prefled  the  difference  fufficiently ;  *  no, 
'  my  dear  girl!   it  is  not  the  fame  thing; 
'  for  I  fhouid  be  overjoyed  to  fee  the 
'  one  appear  more  fweet  and  defirable 
«  to  you  than  the  other.'     Upon  this, 
I  could  not  help  cafting  down  my  eyes  j 
and,  though  I  endeavoured  to  hide  my 
cohrufion,  I  was  not  able  to  do  it,  my 
embarrafTment  was  vifible,  and  u  wa; 
impofilbic  for  me  immediately  to  com- 

pole 
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pofe  myfclf  in  order  to  make  him  a  re- 
ply. *  What,  my  little  jewel!'  cried 
he,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  '  not  a 

*  word?  Do  not  you  underftand  me?' 
— «  I  am  afhamed,  Sir,'  faid  I,  *  that 
<  I  cannot  find  terms  to  thank  you  for 
«  fuch  goodnefs/ 

Happily  for  me,  the  converfation 
ended  here,  by  our  arrival  at  home, 
which  cut  off  all  farther  difcourfe  for 
the  prefent;  however,  as  we  parted,  he 
whifpered  in  my  ear — *  Go,  you  dear 
'  rogue!  for  the  future,  be  more  appre- 
«  henfive;  and  learn  to  melt  that  heart 

*  into  greater  tendernefs.     I  leave  you 
'  mine  to  affift  you  in  it/ 

This  difcourfe  was  plain  and  intelli- 
gible enough;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
feem  inattentive,  in  order  to  course- 
nance  my  fimplicity,  and  that  my  an- 
fwers  might  the  better  be  difpenfed 
with :  but  a  kifs  that  he  gave  my  ear,  in 
fpeaking  to  me,  drew  all  my  attention  j 
for  it  was  impoffible  I  mould  be  deaf  to 
that,  though  I  had  art  enough  to  dif- 
fembleit.  '  Sir,  did  not  I  hurt  you  ?* 
cried  I,  with  a  natural  air,  pretending 
to  take  the  kifs  tie  had  given  me  for  a 
jog  of  my  head  againft  his.  Aslfpoke 
this,  I  ftepped  out  of  the  coach  j  and  I 
really  believe  he  was  the  dupe  of  my 
artifice,  for  he  anfwered,  moil  natu- 
rally, «  No/ 

I  carried  the  bundle  of  cloaths  into 
my  chamber,  and  locked  it  up,  while 
Mr.  De  Climal  waited  in  the  mop  with 
Mrs.  Du  Tour.  I  was  down  again 
immediately.  *  Marianne!'  faid  he, 
in  a  grave  and  refer ved  tone,  (for  it 
was  now  his  time  to  appear  religious 
again)  '  let  your  cloaths  be  made  im- 
mediately; for  I  will  come  to  pay 
you  another  vifit  in  three  or  four  days, 
when  I  expe6l  to  fee  you  dreffed/ 
Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Du  Tour — '  I 
have  endeavoured,'  faid  he,  *  to  chufe 
her  cloaths  fuitable  to  the  fine  linen 
fhe  has  fhewn  me,  which  was  left  her 
byadeceafed  friend/ 
I  muft  obferve,  that  Mr.  De  Climal 
had  told  me,  beforehand,  he  intended 
to  give  it  this  turn  to  Mrs.  Du  Tour  ; 
you  will  eafily  guefs  the  reafon,  though 
he  did  not  tell  me.  <  BtiiJes/  conti- 
nued he,  «  I  think  it  proper  that  Mifs 
«  fhould  be  genteely  di'iiied,  becaule  I 
'  havefomething  in  view  for  her,  which 
«  may  pofubly  fucceed,  and  will  be 
*  much  to  her  advantage/  He  f'pcke 
this  with  an  air  of  berjeficer.ee,  and 
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the  look  of  an  boneft  man  :  he  was, 
indeed,  a  contrail  to  himfelf.  Mr. 
De  Climal,  with  me,  was  quite  a  diffe- 
rent perfon  from  Mr.  De  Climal  in 
company  with  others  :  when  I  faw  his 
devout  countenance,  I  could  not  com- 
prehend how  it  was  poflible  that  he 
fhould  ever  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
debauchee.  He  had  good  fenfe,  and 
did  not  want  wit;  but,  then,  he  had 
hypocrify,  a  bafe  and  unmanly  vice!  to 
counterbalance  it;  and,  in  particular, 
had  a  defign  to  ruin  me,  while  he  pre- 
tended to  be  doing  a  work  of  charity. 
Good  God!  how  many  talents  haft 
thou  given  men  to  make  them  good  for 
nothing! 

He  retired,  after  a  fliort  converfation, 
with  Mrs.  Du  Tour  in  private;  and 
was  no  fooner  gone,  than  me,  to  whom 
he  had  related  my  hiftory,  applauded 
his  piety  and  generofity.  *  Marianne/ 
faid  (he,  *  it  was  a  lucky  moment  when 
'  firft  you  faw  this  worthy  gentleman; 
'  you  fee  he  takes  as  much  care  of  you 
'  as  if  you  were  his  own  child :  for 
'  certain,  this  man  has  not  his  equal 
'  in  the  world  for  goodnefs.  How 

*  very   charitable  he  is1/     The  word 
Charity  founded  harm  arid  difagreeable 
to  me;  for  my  felf-iove  was  too  tender 
not  to  be  fenfibly  wounded  at  it:  but 
Mrs.  Du  Tour  knew  no  better;  her 
language  was  agreeable  to  her  under - 
ftaridJhg,  vulgar  and  unpolifhed;  and 
whatever   fhe  faid,  as  it  was  always 
without  thought,  (he  pleafed  or  dlf- 
pleafed    without    defign.        However, 
this  expreffion  made  me  look  uneafy; 
but  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  as  we  had 
no  other  witnefs  than  the  grave  Mrs. 
Toinon,  who  was  much  moredifpofed 
to  envy  my  new  finery,  than  think  me 
humbled  in  receiving  it.     '  Oh,  as  for 
'  that,    Mifs  Marianne/  faid  me,  in 
her  turn,  with  a  jealous   air,    '  was 

*  wrapped  in  her  mother's  fmock,  (he 
1  has  fuch  fortune/ — *  On  the  con- 
'  trary/  faid  I,  «  I  was  born  to  be 
'  the  moil  unhappy,  or  elfe  I  fhould 
'  have  been  infinitely  better  provided 
'  for  than   I  am  now/ — «  So,  is  it 
1  true,  then/  faid  fhe,  with  an  affe&ed 
tofs  of  the  head,  '  that  you  have  nei- 
'  ther  father  nor  mother?  and  that  you 
'  are  owned  by  nobody  living?    That 
«  is  pleafant!'— <  Yes/  returned  I,  fe- 
verely  nettled,  «  it  is  mighty  pleafant » 

*  a  joyful  circumftance,  indeed!  and 

*  I  wonder  you,  Mrs.  Toinon,  have 

*  not 
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not  eorsrratuTated  me  upon  it!' — 
Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool!'  laid 
drs.  Du  l\nir,  who  faw  I  was  vexed; 
fhe  has  reafon  to  fneer  at  you:  thank 
God  for  h-.ving  preferved  your  pa- 
rents! Wi»o  ever  tells  people  they 
are  foundlings?  I  had  as  leave  be 
called  a  baftard.* 

Was  not  this  a  comfortable  way  of 
taking  my  part?  1  his  woman's  zeal 
jhockeil  me  more  than  the  impertinent 
iniult  of  the  other,  and  the  t^..  s  gufhcd 
into  mv  eyes,  which  I  laboured  m  vain 
to  conceal.  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  touched 
to  fee  me  fo  affected,  imputed  it  to  the 
impertinence  of  Mrs.  Toinon,  with- 
out imagining  that  (he  heifelf  had  been 
in  the  leaft  inftrumental  to  my  uneafi- 
nefs.  Her  concern  made  me  tremble, 
for  fear  Mrs.  Toinon  fliould  be  again 
reprimanded,  while  the  tears  trickled 
down  my  cheeks 5  and  I  made  hafte  to 
divert  this  convcrfation,  by  entreating 
them  to  change  the  difcourie.  Mrs. 
Toinon,  for  her  part,  at  feeing  my 
tears  fcemed  quite  confounded,  for  fhe 
was  not  ill-natured,  and,  I  believe,  had 
no  intention  to  make  me  urieafy:  fhe 
was,  indeed,  vain,  and  had  a  fufft- 
cient  ftock  of  pride,  which  fhe  thought 
became  her;  and  it  was  really  a  very 
mortifying  circumftance  for  the  poor 
girl,  to  think  I  had  a  fuit  of  new 
cloaths  and  fhe  had  none.  Perhaps  me 
thought  me  ought  to  make  herfelf  a- 
mends  by  being  witty  at  my  expcnce: 
notwithftanding,  to  make  up  the  mat- 
ter, they  macfe  me  a  fine  compliment; 
and  told  me  they  fmcerely  begged  par- 
don. And  as  I  faw  that  thefe  good 
people  had  no  notion  at  all  of  my 
pride,  nor  the  delicacy  of  foul,  which 
made  me  fo  fufceptible  of  pain,  and 
that  they  did  not  fufpecl  the  leaft  part 
of  the  confufion  they  gave  me,  I  re- 
ceived their  carefTes;  and  the  converfa- 
tion  turned  upon  my  cloaths,  which 
they  were  impatient  to  fee,  and  their 
curiofity  made  medefirous  to  hear  what 
they  would  fay  of  them. 

1  ran  to  fetch  them  without  hefita- 
tion,  for  my  difguft  had  fubftded,  and 
given  way  to  the  pleafure  I  imagined  I 
(hould  immediately  feel  upon  a  review 
of  my  new  finery.  I  took  the  parcel 
I  had  before  carried  into  my  chamber, 
and  brought  it  down  to  them.  How 
giddy  and  thoughtlefs  are  young  peo- 
ple! and  how  hafty  was  I  foolifhly  to 
indulge  my  vanity,  for  which  I  was 


feverely  humbled  !  The  firft  thing  they 
faw  in  opening  jt  was  the  fine  linen, 
the  buying  of  which  we  had  been  at  fo 
much  pains  to  conceal,  and  which  had 
coft  Mr.  De  Climal  a  lire,  and  me  the 
ccnfenting  to  it.  I  had  entirely  forgot 
that  this  linen  wis  in  the  bundle  witli 
my  cloaths.  Mrs.  Du  Tour  inftantly 
caft  her  eyes  upon  it,  and  cried  out— 
Ha,  ha!  A-e,  here  is  fomething  elfe! 
Mr.  De  Climal  told  us  your  deceafed 
relation  left  you  that,  when  I  find  he 
bought  it  for  you  himfelf.  I  mult 
trli  you,  Marianne,  it  was  very  ill 
done  of  you  not  to  have  it  of  me; 
you  a:e  not  more  nice,  I  hope,  than 
thofe  ladies  of  quality  that  have  ho- 
noured me  with  their  cultom:  your 
Mr.  De  Climal  has  a  mind  to  be  plea- 
fantj  I  find  the  old  faint  has  got  a 
colt's  tooth  in  his  head.  I  fee  how  it 
is,'  added  (he,  drawing  the  filk  from 
under  the  linen,  (for  her  anger  did  not 
put  a  ftop  to  her  curiofity,  which  in 
our  fex  is  a  governing  inclination  that 
keeps  pace  with  every  thing  that  pafits 
in  our  minds;)  *  I  fee  well  enough  how 
'  it  is,'  faid  (he :  'I  know  the  reafon 
<  why  he  deceived  me  about  thelinen} 

*  but  I  am  not  fuch  an  errant -fool  as 

*  he  takes  me  to  be,    I  know  better. 
'   Out  upon    it!     Who    would    have 
t  thought  it?  Away!  away  with  her 
f  things!1  cried  (he,  raifing  her  voice, 
and  tolling  them  from  her  with  a  dif- 
dainful  air.     «  Marry,  come  up!  this 
'  is  mighty  pretty,  indeed  !   He  has  the 
'  goodnefs  to  put   his   Mifs  to   board 

*  with  me :  but  what  he  buys  for  her 
'  he  has  elfewhere,  I  will  allure  him  ! 

*  I   muft  have  the  trouble,  forfooth, 

*  and  other  people  the  profit!' 

All  this  while  Toinon  fingered  the 
filk  as  if  Ihe  was  afraid  /he  fhould  foil 
it.  When,  having  an  opportunity  to 
fpenk,  by  Mrs.  Du  Tour's  leavingoff— 

*  Good  iack-a-day !'  cried  fhe,  *  who 

*  would   not  be  an  orphan?  This  the 
1  poor  girl  faid  only  to  bear  a  part  in 
'  the   fcene;    for,    as   demure  as   flic 

*  looked,  if  he  had   given  it  her.  fhe 
'  would  have  been  ftupid  with  plea- 
'  lure.' — '  Come,  be  quiet,  Toinon,* 
interrupted  Mrs.  Du  Tour;  '  I  fee  well 
'  enough  you  only  envy  the  girl.' 

Hitherto  I  had  been  filcnt;  1  felt  fo 
many  different  fenfations,  fo  much 
confufion  and  vexation,  that  I  knew 
not  when  to  begin:  it  \\as  a  fituation 
entirely  new  to  me;  and  I  could  HOC 

foibear 
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forbear  fliewing  my  refentment.  At 
laft  I  began  to  recolleft  myfelf;  and 
my  anger,  bearing  every  other  confi- 
deration  before  it,  was  exprefled  in  the 
moft  lively  manner:  but  it  was  an  an- 
ger fraok  and  natural;  and  which,  as 
it  fprong  from  my  own  innocence, 
could  not  have  been  felt  by  a  guilty 
mind. 

It  was  true  that  Mr.  DC  Climal  had 
pretended  to  love  me;  but  I  was  con- 
icioi.-  I  had  not  liftened  to  his  paflion, 
and  was  refolved  to  make  no  advantage 
of  it;  and  though  I  had  received  his 

frefont,  when  1  knew  :;t  the  fame  time 
fhould  never  comply  with  his  views, 
it  was  only  owing  to  ';;e  little  reafons 
dictated  by  my  wants  and  my  vanity, 
and   which  had  not,'  however,  ftained 
the  purity  of  my  intentions  :  my  rea- 
foning,doubtlefs,  was  erroneous, though 
not  criminal ;  and  therefore  I  did  not 
merit  the  infults  thrown  upon  me  by 
Mrs.  Du  Tour.     I  made  a  terrible  up- 
roar; I  threw  the  cloaths  and  linen  up- 
on the  ground,  without  knowing  why 
I  did  it;  it  was  only  an  expreflion  of 
the  violence  of  my  paflion.     At  laft,  I 
fpoke,  or  rather  cried ;  but  I  remem- 
ber nothing  of  what  I  faid,  but  that  I 
confeffed    that    Mr.    De   CJimal    had 
bought  the  linen;  and  that  he  obliged 
me  to  keep  that  leciet,  without  telling 
me  the  reafons  he  had  for  doing  fo: 
and  that  I  was  very  unhappy  in  being 
placed  amongft  pcrfons    who   accufed 
and  infulted  me,  without  any  reafon 
for  doing  it;  that   I  would  inftantly 
leave  them,  and  would  only  firft  call 
a  coach  to  take  away  my  cloaths;  that, 
for  my  part,  I  did  not  care  what  be- 
came of  me;  and  that  it  was  better  I 
fhould  die  in  want  and  indigence,  than 
live  in  a  fituation  fo  contrary  to  my  in- 
clinations; that  I  would  leave  Mr.  De 
Climal's  prefent  with  her,  fince  I  de- 
fpifed  his  love,  and  abhorred  his  brutal 
paflion.     In   (hort,  I  was  like  a  little 
lion;  my  head  was  turned ;  every  thing 
that  could  aggravate  my  affliction  pre- 
fented  itfelf  before  me:   the  death  of 
my  dear  friend,  and  the  abfence  of  her 
brother;    my  being  deprived  of  their 
tendernefs  and  friendly  advice  to  fup- 
port  me  under  every  exigence;  the  fa- 
tal lofs  of  my  parents;  the  mortifica- 
tion I  had  already  undergone;  and  the 
dreadful  thought  of  being  without  a 
friend,  without  one  dear  companion  to 
liften   to  my  tender  complaints,  and 


teach  me  to  regulate  my  paflaonsj  un- 
known to  the  world;  and  without  the 
leaft  hint  of  my  extraction;  and  no- 
thing before  me  but  the  profpeft  of  a 
mifery  which  knew  no  bounds,  for  I 
had  pnly  my  beauty  to  procure  me 
friends;  and  what  a  dreadful  refource 
is  the  vices  of  mankind!  Dreadful,  in- 
deed !  and  I  refolutely  refolved  to  lofe 
my  life  rather  than  my  virtue.  Which 
way  fbever  I  turned  my  thoughts,  how 
difmal  was  the  view  that  lay  before 
me!  Was  not  all  this  enough  to  turn 
the  brains  of  one  fo  young  as  I  ? 

Mrs.  Du  Tour  was  frighted  to  fee 
me  in  fuch  a  violent  tranfport,  as  it  was 
quite  unexpected;  for  (he  only  thought 
to  fee  me  out  of  countenance,  and  con- 
futed with  my  guilt.  *  Lord,  Ma- 
k  rianne  !'  faid  (he,  when  (he  could  find 
room  to  put  in  a  word,  '  any  one  may 
'  be  deceived  :  pr'ythee,  child,  mode- 
'  rate  your  paflion;  I  am  lorry  I  have 

*  faid  fo  rr.uch,'  (for  my  behaviour  had 
convinced  her  of  my  innocence,  fince 
my  rage' was  too  great  to  proceed  from 
a  guilty  confcience.)  '  Come,    come, 

*  endeavour  to  compofe  yourielf.'  But 
I  would  not  hearken  to  what  (he  faidj 
and,   at  all   hazards,  was  refolved  to 
leave  her  family. 

At  iaft  (he  pufhed  me  into  a  little 
room,  where  (he  (hut  herfelf  in  with  me; 
and  there,  after  having  exhaufted  my 
fpirits  with  my  complaints,  I  gave  way 
to  my  grief;  my  tears,  which  before 
were  relti  amed  by  my  anger,  now  be- 
gan to  flow  plentifully,  and  to  give  eafe 
to  my  burfting  heart;  which  the  good 
woman  feeing,  bore  me  company,  and 
cried  too  moft  heartily. 

At  this  inftant  Toinon  came  to  tell 
us  dinner  was  ready;  and,  as  (lie  was 
always  of  every  body's  opinion,  (lie 
cried  for  company:  but,  afterthis  flood 
of  tears,  being  moved  at  their  carefles, 
I  began  to  beappeafed;  my  paflion  (boa 
abated,  and  all  was  forgot. 

Perhaps  the  Aim  Mr.  De  Climal  paid 
for  my  board  contributed  a  little  to 
foften  Mrs.  Du  Tour's  refentment,  and 
to  make  her  repent  her  having  ufed  me 
ill:  the  vexation  of  not  having  fold  us 
the  Jinen  was,  without  doubt,  her 
greateft  uneafinefs;  for,  while  we  were* 
at  dinner,  (he  changed  her  tone;  ad- 
drefling  herfelf  to  me,  that  if  Mr.  De 
Climal  loved  me,  as  to  all  appearance 
he  did,  I  ought  to  make  my  advantage 
of  it.  I  (hall  sever  forget  her  words 

as 
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as  long  as  I   live — '  Hark  you,  Ma- 

*  rianne,'    laid    fhe;    *  was  I  in  your 
'  place,  I  know  how  I  would  manage 

*  him;  for,  fmce  you    have   nothing-, 
'  and  are  a  poor  girl,  who  have  left 

*  even  the  comfort  of  having  any  rela- 

*  tions,  I  would  take  at  fit  ft  whatever 

*  Mr.  DC  Clim.'il  would  give  me.  Ods- 

*  bobs!   I  would  get  all  I  could,  but 

*  he  ihould  never  gain  my  aflu  ctions;  I 

*  would  not  love  him  at  all  the  better  fVr 
'  that,  I  would  be  hanged  fii  ft;  for  our 

*  honour  ought  to  be  preferred  before 

*  every  thing.    I  am   not  the  woman 

<  that  will  (ay  any  thing  to  the  contrary 

*  of  that  yon  fee;  in  a  word,  my  girl, 

*  (for  one  word  is  as  good  a  thoufand) 

*  for  certain,  there  is  nothing  like  be- 
'  ing  virtuous,  and  I  fhr.ll  die  in  that 

*  opinion.    But  this  noes  not  argue  that 

<  you  muft  throw  away  all  thebleffings 
'  you  meet  with;  thefe  things  may  be 
'  eafily  reconciled:  for  inftance,   there 

<  is  Mr.  DeClimalandyou;  well,  muft 

*  you  bid  him  be  gone  ?    No,  furely  ! 

*  He   loves  you;  is  that  your  fault? 

*  let  him  love  you;  for  every  body  muft 

*  anfwer  for  himfelf.     He  buys   you 
«  deaths;  take  them,  girl;  arenotthey 
'  paid  for  ?  If  he  gives  you  money,  do 
'  not  be  filly;  but  accept  of  it  freely: 

*  it  is  not  for  you  to  be  proud  and  above 
«  it.     If  he  afks   you  for  your  love, 

*  foftly  there;  play  cunning  with  him, 
«  and  tell  him  it  is  not  impoffible  but 
'  you  may  in  time:  to  give  your  word 
4  and  retract  it  may  go   a  great  way. 

*  Fiift,  you  muft  have  time  to  bring 

*  yourfelf  to   love  him;  and  then  you 
«  muft  perfuatle  him  you  begin  to  love 

*  him;   then  you   fhould  have  time  to 
'  augment    your   paflion ;    and    then, 
«  when  he  thinks  you  entirely   his,  is 
'  not  your  honour  a  fufficieot  excufe? 
'  Is  there  not  a  thoufand  good  reafons 
'  to  plead.     Cannot  you  preach  to  him 

*  of  the  wickednefs  of  his  intentions? 
«  Mean  while  the.  time  pafles,  and  pre- 
4  fcnts  come  without  afking.     And  if 
«  he  at  laft  qrows  out  of  humour,  can- 

*  not  you  be  as  ill-natured  as  he;  Jet 
'  him  go  and  be  hanged:  marry  I  what 

*  is  given  is  given,  and  thereis  nothing 

*  like  a  prefentj  for,  when  it  is  once 
«  given,  it  cannot  be  demanded  back; 

*  but  if  a  man  does  not  make  prefents, 
«  he  keeps  his  riches   in  his  own  pof- 
«  fcilion,  and  then  there  is  no  coming 

*  at   it.     Really,    if  one  of  thefe  de- 

*  vout  hypocrites  thought  fa  to  pay  his 


'  refpects  to  me,  \\e.  mould  ejive  to  the 
'  end  of  the  world  before  I  would  bid 
'  him  leave  off.1 

The  /tal  and  fpirit  with  which  Mrs. 
Du  Tour  uttered  thele  fine  maxims 
were  even  better  than  the  maxims  them- 
felvLS;  they  were,  indeed,  indulgent 
enough,  but  fuch  as  would  have  ill 
fuited  with  the  character  of  a  woman 
of  honour;  fV-r  thefe  doctrines  are  more 
than  a  little  dangerous,  and,  I  believe, 
lead  to  the  very  brink  of  libertinifm ; 
and,  however  flattering  they  may  ap- 
pear to  our  vanity,  they  muft  be  mock- 
ing to  every  mind  that  has  the  leaft 
fenfe  of  honour,  the  leaft  remains  of 
virtue  eftablifhed  in  the  heart;  and  I 
cannot  think  it  very  eafy  to  remain  ho- 
neft  in  fo  dangerovis  a  road. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  could  not  hear 
her  arguments  without  an  inward  ab- 
horrence; and,  indeed,  was  a  girl  in 
my  circumttanccs  Aire  of  preserving' 
that  ineftimable  jewel  her  chaftity,  yet 
the  practice  of  thefe  loofe  principles 
would  forever  be  a  difgrace,  and  ftamp 
an  indelible  mark  of  infamy  upon 
her  character  :  for  muft  not  fhe  want 
honour,  who  can  perfuade  a  man  that 
fhe  fhall  one  day  forfeit  it;  nay,  the 
art  of  deceiving  a  man  with  thefe  ava- 
ricious hopes  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
criminal  than  even,  in  fome  unguarded 
moment,  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  guilt  and 
fhame;  for  the  moft  infamous  induce- 
ment, the  bafcft  and  moft  ungenerous 
motive  to  be  vicious,  is  that  which  is 
prompted  by  avarice,  and  terminates 
in  falfhood  and  deceit. 

For  my  part,  my  heart  was  too  fin- 
cere  to  behave  in  a  manner  that  appear- 
ed to  me  fo  infamoufly  deteftable.  I 
would  neither  do  ill,  nor  feem  to  pro- 
mife  that  I  ever  would:  I  hated  in- 
juftice  and  falfhood  of  every  kind;  but 
that  which  proceeded  from  degenerate 
motives  like  this,  could  not  fail  to  fill 
me  with  honor  and  deteftation.  Her 
difcourfe  made  me  (hake  my  head  and 
blufh  for  her,  while  fhe  gave  me  ad- 
vice for  her  advantage  and  my  own. 
For  Mr?.  Du  Tour's  part,  (he  would 
have  been  extremely  glad  to  have  the 
profit  of  my  board  continue  a  great 
while  longer,  and  pleafed  hcrfelf  with 
the  thoughts  of  helping  me  to  fpend 
Mr.  Be  Ciimal's  money  in  feafts  and 
entertainments;  for  thus,  with  a  Inugh, 
did  (he  explain  herfelf;  for  fhe  loved 
good  eating,  and  was  a  psrfeft  glutton 

when 
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when  at  others  expence;  but  was  very 
ftingy  when  at  her  own. 

After  dinner  my  cloaths  and  Ifnen 
were  given  to  tht  workwomen ,  whom 
Mrs.  Du  Tour  defirecl  to  be  as  expedi- 
tious as  p^flible.  She  hoped,  without 
doubt,  that  in  feeing  myfelf  well-rig- 
ged and  fpnice,  (for  thefe  were  her 
terms)  I  mould  be  tempted  to  draw  out 
my  adventure  with  Mr.  De  Carnal  to 
a  good  length.  It  is  true,  I  had  all 
the  vanity  and  folly  that  c^ii  poflcfs 
a  young  giddy  mind:  a  ribband  well 
chofen,  or  a  genteel  fuit  of  cloaths, 
whenever  I  met  them,  were  fufficient 
to  make  me  ftop  fhort;  my  fancy  glow- 
ed, and  my  Agitation  of  heart  would 
continue  an  hour  after}  nor  did  I  fail 
to  imagine  myfelf  equipped  in  all  thole 
trifles.  But,  in  fpite  of  this  difpoii- 
tion,  fince  I  was  certain  Mr.  De  Cli- 
rnn!  loved  me,  I  absolutely  refolved,  the 
fiirt  time  he  explained  himfdf,  to  let 
him  know  how  vain  his  expe,5lations 
were. 

Four  days  after,  my  cloaths  and 
linen  were  brought  home;  it  was  on 
a  holiday,  and  juft  as  I  was  getting 
up.  At  the  fight  of  them  both  Toinon 
and  I  were  filent,  but  from  very  diffe- 
rent motives;  a  fudden  joy  fluttered 
about  my  heart,  while  (he  caft  down 
her  eyes  with  a  fallen  difcontent;  fhe 
reflected,  no  doubt,  upon  the  difference 
there  would  foon  be  between  us,  and 
would  gladly  have  changed  herparents, 
and  have  been  the  orphan,  for  the  vain 
pleafure  of  enjoying  my  imagined  hap- 
pineis.  She  looked  upon  me  with  a 
itupid  and  jealous  eye;  but  withfuch  a 
mixture  of  humility,  that,  notwith- 
ftandingr  my  own  fatisfa&ion,  I  could 
not  help  pitying  her.  But  her  grief 
could  not  be  helped:  however,  to  give 
her  as  little  pain  as  pcflible,  I  put  on 
my  cloaths  in  the  moft  modeft  and  grave 
manner,  before  a  little  filly  looking- 
glafs,  which  could  fcarce  (hew  me  half 
of  my  perfon;  but  that  half  appeared 
fmart,  and  fufficiently  charming. 

I  then  began  to  drefs  my  head,  that 
I  might  enjoy  at  once  all  my  orna- 
ments; I  could  not  look  upon  my  grow- 
ing beauty,  which  feemed  to  increafe 
in  proportion  as  I  advanced  indreffing, 
without  feeling  a  kind  of  pleafing  pal- 
pitation at  my  heart,  whilft  my  hand 
trembled  at  every  pin  I  ftuck.  I  made 
as  much  fpeed  as  I  -could  to  finifh  my 
agreeable  employment,  yet  wiibout  be- 


ing over  hafty,  for  I  was  willing  ta 
have  nothing  imperfect:  but  I  had  (bon 
done;  for  all  the  perfection  of  drefs 
thar  I  was  then  acquainted  with,  lay 
in  very  narrow  bounds.  It  is  true,  I 
began  with  admirable  good  difpofi- 
tions,  but  that  was  all. 

Indeed,  when  I  knew  the  world,  I 
was  a  better  judge  of  thefc  liitle  ele- 
gances, which  o<:r  fex  look  upon  as 
necefTary  to  compleat  the  charms  of  na- 
ture, and  fijevr  that  the  poflcflbr  hns  a 
good  ta'ie.  Men  talk  of  philofophy, 
and  the  ihidy  of  the  fciences;  but  what 
is  all  this  knowledge  to  that  of"  placing 
a  ribband  with  judgment,  or  of  decid- 
ing what  colour  bcft  ftiits  the  pit-Cent 
complexion,  and  is  molt  adapted,  to 
pleaie? 

If  we  knew  what  pafTes  in  a  co- 
quette's head  on  fuch  occaiions;  if  we 
did  but  obferve  how  delicate  and  pe- 
netrating her  foul  is;  how  fharp  in  the 
judgment  fhe  makes,  on  the  fafhions 
flie  tries,  then  rejects,  hefitates,  and 
at  laft,  when  weary  with  uncertainty 
and  irrefolution,  chufes;  for  fhe  is  fcl- 
dom  content,  and  the  effe6l  always 
comes  vaftly  fhort  of  her  idea:  if  one 
could  but  know  the  mighty  importance 
of  all  thefe  feeming  trifles,  it  would  be 
enough  to  confound  the  moft  able  ca- 
pacities; and  Ariftotle  himfelf  would 
be  but  as  a  fchool  boy,  compared  with 
a  coquette.  When  fhe  has  found 
what  pleafes,  it  is  but  a  very  indiffe- 
rent difcovery,  for  fhe  mini  find  out 
what  is  better,  in  order  to  carry  it  on 
to  it's  laft  perfection,  and  finifhing  ex- 
cellence; and,  to  attain  this,  fhe  muft 
read  the  fouls  of  men,  that  fhe  may  pre- 
fer what  will  pleafe  them  molt. 

Charmed  with  the  power  of  pleafing^ 
the  coquette  employs  her  art  tofonu 
herfelf  to  fuit  the  tafte  of  her  admirers : 
one  day  fhe  appears  gay  and  eafy,  and 
with  an  air  that  eniures  fuccels;  the 
next,  with  a  countenance  foft  and  lan- 
guifhing,  adorned  with  all  the  tender 
graces;  and  then  with  a  beauty,  mo- 
delt,  ferious,  and  referved:  thus,  with, 
varied  charms,  fhe  ftrives  to  retain  the 
fickle  fex.  She  knows  how  to  be  many 
women  in  one;  and  by  turns  affumir.g 
each  perfection,  fuits  herfelf  tothein- 
conftancy  of  her  admirers,  by  prefent- 
ingthem  every  day  a  newmittreis. 

How  vain  are  fuch  fnares,  a:idho\v 

unlikely  to  hold  a  man  of  feme  and 

honour  :  it  is  virtue,  it  is  virtue  alone, 

E  that 
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that  is  the  univerfal  charm,  to  which 
all  hearts  fecretly  pay  an  humble  ado- 
ration; but  when  united  with  that 
fweet  complaifance,  and  open  freedom 
of  foul,  which  triumphs  in  the  coun- 
tenance, and  fparkles  in  the  eyes  of  a 
lady  of  ienfe  and  good-nature,  it  needs 
not  thofe  empty  biandimments  which 
the  vain  part  of  our  fex  are  fo  fond  of. 

But  I  am  always  wandering  from  my 
fubjeft  :  pray,  forgive  my  digreflions  j 
they  divert  me,  and  give  a  kind  of  re- 
laxation to  my  thoughts.  Befides,  you 
know,  I  am  now  converfing  with  you. 

To  proceed.  I  told  you  before  I  was 
foon  drefled;  and  really  I  fo  perfectly 
eclipfed  poor  Mifs  Toinon,  that  I  was 
amamedofit.  Mrs.  Du  Tour  told  me  I 
looked  charmingly;  but  Toinon  could 
rot  forbear  finding  fault  with  my 
cloaths;  whilft  I,  out  of  charity  to  her, 
approved  of  whatever  fhe  faid ;  for  if  I 
had  (hewn  my  fecret  fatisfaclion,  Ihe 
would  have  been  more  humbled  ftillj 
and  I  thought  I  ought  to  conceal  a  plea- 
fure  that,  if  difcovered,  would  give 
another  pain.  I  have  always  retained 


this  delicacy  and  regard  for  the  hearts 
of  others. 

I  was  in  hafteto  go  to  church;  but, 
I  believe,  rather  out  of  vanity  than  de- 
votion. My  companion  Mil's  Toinorv, 
who,  on  holidays,  was  waited  upon  by 
her  lover,  went  out  before  me;  podlbly 
for  fear  the  gaiety  of  my  drefs  (hould 
attract  the  attention  of  her  adi: 
for,  with  foine  people,  a  new  fnit  has 
as  many  charms  as  a  pretty  face. 

I  went  out  alone,  confuted,  and  at 
a  lofs  how  to  behave,  foolifhly  imagin- 
ing that  my  npper.rar.ee  required  a  par- 
ticular air  of  ilidinclion  with  which  1 
was  entirely  unacquainted.  I  held  up. 
my  head  with  the  aukward  ftiffnefs  of 
a  rofy  country  girl,  who  endeavours  to 
difplay  all  the  fmilmg  graces  which 
had  lain  concealed  in  a  rultick  retreat. 

I  come  now,  Madam,  to  an  event 
which  has  been  the  oiiginal  of  all  the 
paft  feenes  of  a  life  intermingled  with 
extreme  diftrcfs  and  exquifite  happi- 
nefs.  .With  this  I  (hall  begin  my  Se- 
cond Pait,  believing  it  necefiary  to  give 
you,  as  well  as  my  lei  f,  fome  refpfte. 


END     OF    THE    FIRST    PART. 
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PART    II. 


ELL  me,  my  dearfriend, 
if  your  feeming  impa- 
T  &  tience  to  fee  the  fequel  of 
my  Hiftcry  is  not  partly 
complailance  ?  I  almoft 
fufpect:  it;  for,  hitherto, 
what  I  have  related  is  only  a  thread  of 
adventures,  uncommon  indeed,  but 
not  very  engaging  :  and  which,  if  I 
was  difpofed  to  print,  would,  I  am 
perfuaded,  appear  low  and  trifling  to 
many  of  my  readers;  for  I  am  yet  only 
a  petty  linen-draperj  and  that  would 
dWguft  them. 

There  are  people  whofe  vanity  mixes 
with  every  thing  they  do,  and  even 
with  their  reading.  Give  them  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  heart,  and,  pro- 
vided the  characters  are  of  dillinguiflied 
rank,  it  will  appear  to  them  quite  im- 
portant and  worthy  their  confidera- 
tion-.  but  you  muft  not  prefiime  to 
mention  perlbns  of  a  lower  ckifs  ;  they 
do  not  love  to  fee  any  actors  on  the 
ftage  but  lords,  princes,  or  kings;  or, 
at  leaft,  thofe  who  have  made  a  figure 
in  life.  Nothing  elfe  will  luit  their 
noble  tafte,  for  the  reft  of  the  fpecies 
are  beneath  their  notice:  they  will  in- 
linuate  that  Nature  mign't  very  well 
have  fpared  the  production  of  thefe 
creatures,  and  that  the  mechanick  is  a 
dishonour  to  her.  Judge,  then,  Ma- 
dam, with  what  ^dildain  thefe  readers 
would  look  upon  me. 

But  this  picture  does  not  at  all  affect 
you:  your  notions  of  humnn  nature 
are  more  noble,  more  conformable  to 
truth,  and  therefore  more  fuitable  to 
an  individual  of  that  vaft  body  which 
compofes  the  human  fpecies  ;  and,  un- 
with  the  glare  of  external 


grandeur,  I  am  perfuaded  you  obferve 
the  harmony  arifing  from  the  different 
clafles  of  the  fame  collective  body,  ami 
even  fee  that  the  higheft  and  moll  min- 
ing characters  are  fometimes  rivalled 
and  outdone  in  real  ufetulnefs,  and  in- 
trinfick  native  excellence,  by  the  Joweft 
and  moft  miferable.  I  was  afraid  the 
Firft  Part  of  my  life  contained  fo  few 
events,  and  fuch  long  reflections,  that 
you  would  already  think  me  tedious: 
however,  you  are  pleafed  to  fay  the 
contrary,  and  to  prei's  me  to  go  on. 
I  ihall  therefore  proceed. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  I  went  to 
church.  At  the  entrance  I  found  a  crowd 
of  people^  but  that  did  not  detain  me, 
for  I  pafled  through  it,  without  much 
difficulty,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
choir,  attracted  by  the  fylcndid  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  number  of  perfons 
of  falhion,  who  were  fitting  with  an 
air  of  eafe  and  indolence.  The  ladies 
were  extremely  well  drefTed:  fbme,  whofe 
complexions  were  very  ordinary,  at- 
tempted to  put  on  fuch  an  agreeablft 
air  as  might  make  the  hardnefs  of  their 
features  imperceptible;  whilit  others, 
too  full  of  themfdves  to  fufpeft  they" 
wanted  thole  charms  which  captivate 
all  hearts,  difplayed  their  folly  by  a 
thoufand  airs  of  coquetry,  in  which 
their  whole  fouls  fcemed  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

One  I  obferved,  charming  indeed, 
who  leemed  not  to  think  it  worth  her 
while  to  affect  thole  filly  arts  in  which 
the  others  were  engaged,  for  (he  was 
above  acling  the  coquette,  and  feeking 
applaufe  from  what  ought  rather  to 
raife  contempt:  me  fat  with  an  air  of 
fatisfaction  in  her  looks,  quite  ne^H- 
E  »  gent 
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gent  of  her  fuperior  power  to  draw  the 
attention  and  the  hearts  of  the  behold- 
ers. 

I  was  not  lefs  pleafed  with  theco"n- 
tenanceof  a  lady  who  fit  near  h 
•was  ordinary  to  the  Jail  degree ;  but 
had  fuch  an  engaging  opennefs,  fuch 
an  air  of  benevolence  and  native  good- 
ir.it  ure,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  fee  her 
without  partaking  of  her  difpofition, 
and  being  prepoflVfled  with  fomething 
likefriendfliipan'!  cftcem. 

There  were  a  lib  feveral  gay  young 
gentlemen  of  the  fword  and  gown, 
•whofe  behaviour  fhewed  they  were  full 
of  themfelves;  and  who,  leaning  on 
the  backs  of  their  chairs,  put  them- 
ielves  into  thofe  gallant  and  ridiculous 
poftures  which  (hewed  them  well  verfed 
in  all  the  nits  of  the  foppifh  part  of 
the  polite  world:  me  while  they  lolled 
upon  theirelbows;  then  ftcod  upright, 
to  (hew  their  fnuff  boxes  ;  bowed  to 
the  right  and  the  left;  fighed,  and  put 
themfelves  into  a  thoufand  different  at- 
titudes, in  order  to  (hew  their  good 
mien,  or  difplay  their  charming  felvts 
to  the  btft  advantage. 

The  place  I  had  taken  was  juft  in  the 
centre  of  this  gay  part  of  the  audiencej 
and1  I  was  fcarce  feated,  before  I  ob- 
ferved  the  eyes  of  all  the  gentlemen 
fixed  upon  me,  for  I  feemed  to  engage 
their  whole  attention:  but  this  was  not 
all;  the  ladies  foon  found  themfelves  cle- 
ferted;  and,  following  the  eyes  of  the 
gentlemen,  fixed  upon  me  for  their  ri- 
val, who  had  taken  from  them  the  re- 
gards of  their  ^n'icers.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  thtl  \v<".e  their  thoughts 
by  a  glance  they  raft  at  me,  which  I 
perfectly  undei  flood,  though  they  tried 
to  do  it  with  an  air  of  fimplicity  and 
negligenct;  but  that  negligence  evi- 
dently fhewec!  t  'vbs  dtfigned;  for,  in 
fpite  of  themf-  Ives,  it  had  a  touch  of 
di  I'd ain  and  ui'-afinefs.  Heremy  pride 
look  the  alarm,  and  I  felt  an  inward 
triumph  at  the  vifihle  confufion  which 
the  ladits  liicovered.  O  vanity,  thou 
darling  foible  of  the  fex!  when  we  in- 
dulge this  flrong  propenfity  to  capti- 
vate every  beholder,  what  follies  are 
we  not  liable  to  !  I  hail  forgot  my  de- 
votions, which,  doubtlefs,  would  have 
engaged  my  foul,  had  I  been  drrflrd 
more  fuitable  to  my  circumftances,  and 
•was  acting  a  part  very  unbecoming  the 
poor,  the  Wretched  Marianne,  who  had 


notlvng  to  expeft  but  either  to  exchange 
the  gay  trifles  I  wore  for  want  and  mi- 
iViy,  or  to  preferve  them  by  forfeiting 
iny  peace  and  innocence. 

My  rivals  did  not  Jong  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  me;  their  examination 
wns  thort,  for  we  have  icon  done  with 
what  humbles  us. 

Among  the  gentlemen  whofe  atten- 
tion I  l™d  engaged,  I  obferved  one  W}K> 
drew  from  me  a  more  than  common 
regard,  and  to  whom  my  eyes  i~ 
voluntarily  to  move;  his  air  was  grace- 
ful and  engaging,  and  fomething  in 
his  mien  fo  charming,  that  it  was  im- 
partible to  look  upon  him  with  indiffe- 
rence. I  took  a  plenfure  in  looking  at 
him;  and,  though  a  coquette  to  others, 
was  very  fmcere  with  relpecl  to  him  : 
mean  time,  I  gave  up  the  care  of  pleaf- 
ing,  to  indulge  the  delight  I  had  in 
feeing  him.  Lm-,  perhaps,  ufnally 
infmuates  itfdf  i,  '  -!v  heart  with  this 
artlefs  fincerityj  became  it  is  not  un- 
likely but  the  pleafure  of  loving  may 
interfere  with  the  care  of  appearing 
lovely. 

The  young  gentleman,  in  his  turn, 
gazed  upon  me  in  a  manner  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  reft;  a  modtft  and  tender 
refpeft  appeared  in  his  looks;  while, 
by  our  mutual  glances,  a  kind  of  feri- 
ous,  filent  intercourfe,  parted  between 
us  :  the  others  openly  applauded  my 
charms,  while  he  feemed  to  feel  them, 
at  leaft  I  flattered  myfelf  it  was  Ibj  but 
all  my  mind  was  con fu fed.  I  cannot 
fay  what  I  thought  of  him  or  myfelf  j 
all  that  I  know  of  it  is,  that  his  looks 
embarrafTed  me,  and  that  I  was  afraid 
to  return  them,  yet  could  not  help  do- 
ing it  every  moment;  and  though  I 
was  loth  he  fliould  meet  my  glances, 
yet  was  not  fony  that  he  had  done  it. 

The  fervice  being  ended,  I  went  out 
of  the  church,  regretting  the  place  I 
had  juft  left:  I  felt  a  vacancy  in  my 
breaft;  my  heart  feemed  to  want  fome- 
thing, but  not  to  know  what  it  was  j 
I  fay,  it  did  not  know  what  it  was;  but 
that,  perhaps,  is  faying  too  much;  for 
I  was  inceukntly  turning  my  head,  to 
fee  once  more  the  amiable  gentleman  I 
had  left  behind,  yet  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  was  he  that  induced  me  to  it. 

He  was  talking  to  fome  perfons  who 
flopped  him,  nnd  my  eyes  continually 
met  his;  at  l;ift,  the  crowd  hid  him 
my  fight,  an»I  dragged  me  with 
them : 
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them:  I  found  myfelf  in  the  ftrcet; 
and,  with  a  deje&ed  mind,  took  the 
way  home. 

My  thoughts  were  no  longer  full  of 
myfelf;  and  I  did  not  ever,  wifh  to  be 
agreeable  :  indifferent  to  all  but  him,  I 
neglected  my  charms,  and  took  no 
care  to  difplay  them  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage. Meanwhile,  I  was  fo  loft  in 
thought,  that  I  did  not  hear  the  noife 
of  a  coach  coming  behind  me,  and 
ready  to  run  over  me,  till  alarmed  by 
the  coachman's  crying  aloud — «  Have 
'  a  care,  take  care  there!1  His  laft  cry 
made  me  ftart  from  my  reverie;  but  the 
danger  in  which  I  faw  myfelf,  frighted 
me  fo  much,  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
efcape  it  by  running,  I  fell  down,  and 
with  the  fall  hurt  my  foot. 

But  one  ftep  farther,  and  the  horfes 
had  run  over  me.  The  people  about  me 
were  alarmed,  and  cried  out,  and  the 
rnafter  of  the  coach  louder  than  the  reft, 
who  bounced  out  inftantly,  and  flew  to 
help  me.  I  was  ftill  on  the  ground  ; 
from  whence,  notwithftanding  all  my 
efforts,  I  was  unable  to  rife  :  the  good 
people  lifted  me  up,  but  faw  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  ftand.  Judge  of  my 
aftomfhment,  when,  among(t  thofe  who 
exprefled  the  greateft  eagernefs  to  afiill 
ine,  I  faw  the  young  gentleman  whom 
I  had  left  in  the  church  :  the  coach,  I 
found,  was  his;  he  lived  but  juft  by, 
and  would  by  all  means  have  me  car- 
ried to  his  houfe. 

What  an  air  of  inquietude  appeared 
in  his  countenance,  and  how  nearly  he 
v/as  touched  with  my  misfortune,  I 
leave  you  to  imagine:  however,  I  foon 
perceived  that  his  concern  was  allevi- 
ated by  the  iatisfaclion  of  meeting  me 
again,  and  that  his  grief  was  mixed 
with  the  joy  of  having  it  in  his  power 
to  ferve  me.  *  Take  care  of  the  young 
'  lady!'  cried  he  to  thofe  that  held  me 
up;  '  carry  her  gently — take  time — 
*  there! — foftly!'  For  at  that  time  he 
did  not  fpeak  to  me :  it  feemed  to  me 
that  he  forbore  it  on  account  of  my  con- 
dition, which  would  not  permit  him  to 
exprefs  hrs  tendernefs  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  in  his  care  for  my  fafety. 

For  my  part,  I  likewise  ipoke  to  the 
other  people,  but  not  at  all  to  him  ;  I 
durft  not  even  look  upon  him,  which 
made  me  the  more  impatiently  long  for 
it:  fometimes,  indeed,  I  could  not  a- 
void  giving  him  a  tranfient  glance,  in 
fpite  of  all  my  refolutions  to  the  con- 
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trary.  What  my  eyes  faid  to  him  I 
cannot  determine;  but  his  made  fuch 
tender  anfwers,  that  there  muft  have 
been  fomething  very  moving  in  mine 
to  have  deferved  them.  This  made  ms 
blu(h,  and  put  my  heart  into  fuch  a 
fituation,  that  I  was  at  a  lofs  how  to- 
ac~r,  and  which  I  do  not  know  how  to> 
defcribe:  I  felt  a  mixture  of  trouble, 
pleafure,  and  fear.  I  fay  fear ;  for  a 
girl  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
world,  and  a  novice  in  thefe  affairs,  does 
not  know  how  far  fuch  an  adventure 
may  cany  her:  {he  is  involved  in  a 
thoufand  difficulties,  which  overwhelm 
her;  and,  pofleffed  by  them,  (he  is  no 
more  herfeif ;  meanwhile,  the  novelty 
of  the  fituation  affrights  her  extremely. 
It  is  true  fhe  finds  a  pleafure  in  it;  but 
it  is  a  pleafure  that  is  dangerous  and 
deceitful  :  nay,  even  her  modefty  is 
alarmed;  it's  delicacy  is  ftiocked  and 
frighted  at  the  apprehensions  of  an  im- 
pending danger.  Love  does  not  deceive 
us,  and  make  us  blind  to  futurity;  it 
no  fooner  (hews  itfelf,  but  it  lets  us 
know  what  it  is,  and  what  we  are  to 
expect;  for  when  it  has  taken  poffellion 
of  the  heart,  the  foul  feels  it  matter 
there  :  it  indeed  flatters  it  with  the  hopes 
of  happinels;  yet,  with  an  open  and 
profeffed  authority,  it  afks  no  advice, 
but  boldly  tells  it  the  ilavery  it  is  to 
expect. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  ftate  of  mind  in 
which  I  found  myfelf  at  that  time;  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  fame  with  all  young 
girls  in  the  like  circumftances. 

I  was  at  laft  carried  to  Valville's 
houfe,  (for  that  was  the  young  gentle- 
man's name)  and  laid  upon  a  couch  in 
the  parlour. 

I  really  wanted  immediate  help,  for 
I  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  my  foot; 
but  Valviile,  eager  to  ferve  me,  had  pre- 
vented even  my  wilhes ;  the  furgeoii 
was  font  for  to  come  with  all  poffible 
fpeed  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
there. 

I  pa'.s  ever  the  apologies  I  made,  dur- 
ing this  ihort  interval,  for  the  trouble 
I  had  given  him;  they  were  the  com- 
mon compliments  which  every  body 
knows  how  to  maire  on  fuch  occafions, 
which  he  anfcrered  in  the  ufoal  man- 
ner. All  that  w»s  particular  was,  that 
I  fpoke  with  the  air  of  a  perfon  fenfibie 
of  an  obligation,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  excufes  for  a  trouble 
which  could  not  be  avoided  ;  and  he 
anfwered 
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anfwered  in  a  tone  which  prepared  tre 
for  a  more  ferious  converlation. 
mir  mutual  glances  were  a  kind  of  pre- 
lude to  it;  he  did  not  cait  one  at  me 
•which  did  not  plainly  fay, '  I  love  you  f 
nor  did  I  know  what  to  do  with  mine, 
becaufe  they  would  have  told  lu'm  the 
fame. 

We  were  both  in  this  filent  intercouiTe 
\vbtn  the  furgeon  entered  ;  when,  on 
the  account  Valville  gave  him  of  my 
misfortune,  he  told  us  that  my  foot  mult 
be  examined. 

I  blufhed  at  this  propofal  out  of  a 
fentiment  of  modefty;  however,  I  corn- 
pofed  myfelf  with  the  thought  that  I 
had  the  prettiefl  little  feet  in  the  world  j 
and  that,  though  Valville  was  going  to 
fee  it,  it  was  not  my  fault,  fince  ne- 
ceflity  obliged  me  to  (hew  it  before  him; 
and  that  it  was  my  fall,  not  I,  that 
ought  to  bear  the  blame. 

We  frequently  imagine  our  con- 
fciences  very  fcrupulous  and  tender; 
not  on  account  of  the  facrifkes  we  make 
them,  but  of  the  artifices  we  make  ufe 
of  to  deceive  and  impofe  upon  them, and 
thereby  prevent  our  making  them  any 
facrifices  at  all. 

I  made  fome  difficulty  of  (hewing  it, 
?nd  was  willing  to  pull  off  only  my 
(hoe;  but  this  was  not  enough.  '  I 
*  murt  by  all  means,'  faid  the  furgeon, 
'  fee  the  bottom  of  the  evil ;  I  can  do 
'  nothing  without  that.'  Upon  this 
tlie  houfekeeper  was  called,  who  was 
ordered  to  pull  eft"  my  ftocking;  while 
Valvilie  and  the  furgeon  retired  out  of 
decency  and  refpect. 

When  my  foot  was  ready,  the  fur- 
geon examined  and  felt  it,  to  find  out 
the  hurt.  The  good  man,  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  the  cafe,  ftooped  low,  becaufe 
he  was  old;  while  Valville,  in  con- 
formity to  his  gefture,  took  infenfibly 
the  fame  poftuie,  and  ftooped  as  low  as 
he,becaufe  he  was  young;  for  though  he 
•was  no  great  judge  of  the  difotder,  he 
was  of  the  prettinefs  ot  my  foot,  with 
which  tie  feemed  extremely  fat  Juried. 

For  my  part,  1  did  not  fay  a  word, 
and  took  no  notice  that  I  faw  him  :  it 
would  not  have  been  modeft  tven  to 
appear  to  fufpect  the  attraction  that 
drew  him  thither;  nnd,befides,  I  fliould 
have  fpoileti  all  if  I  had  1ft  him  Ice  I 
xmderltood  his  little  artifice;  for  I 
fnould  have  been  obliged  to  Mk?  m\- 
vautagf:  or  it,  and  appear  more  rr,. 
and  perhaps  might  have  put  him  to  the 


expence  of  a  blufli.    The  human  heart 
is  very  unaccountable  in  itv 
for  there  are  moments  when  it  is  con  - 
fufed  and  mocked  at  being  tak 
fact,  only  becaufe  it  had  determined  to 
conceal  it  5    and   fuch    dif.'pnuir1 
always  humble  us.      I  acted  in  c 
qtience  of  this  rcafonir.^ ;    ;>nd  though 
the  prefencc  of  Valville  confufe.l 
little,   it  was  only  becaufe  he  faw  me, 
not  hecaufe  he  lcve,i  to  Ice  me. 

*  Whereabouts  do  you  fee!  the  pain  5 ' 
faid  the  furgeon  to  me,  touching  it  with 
his  finger.  '  Is  it  there?' — '  Yes,  Sir,' 
faid  I;  *  jufi  there.1  —  '  I  think,'  i-jys 
Valville,  «  it  looks  a  little  inflamed 

*  here,'  touching  it  with  his  finger  with 
an  innocent  air.   *  Come,  come,'  added 
the  furgeon,  «  the  damage  will  foon  be 

*  repaired  ;    it  is  only  fitting  (till  to- 
'  day;  a  linen-rag  dipped  in  brandy, 

*  and  a  little  rrpofe,  will  cure  it.'    Im- 
mediately  my    foot    was    bathed  with 
brandy,  the  comprefs  put  \ipon  it,  and 
my  Mocking  pulled  on;    when  the  fur- 
geon took  his   leave,  and  left  me  with 
Valville  alone,  except  fome  of  the  fer- 
vants  that  were  paffing  and  repairing. 

I  did  not  quetiion  but  I   fhould  be 
obliged  to  ftay  there  fome  time,    and 
that  he  would  infill   upon  my  dining 
before  I  went;   bur  I  did   not  care  to 
let  him  know  I  had  the  leaft  thought 
of  it.     '  After  all  the  obligations  you 
have  conferred  upon  me,'  laid  I. {  may 
I  be  J~o  bold  as  to  beg  you  would  add 
one  more,  Sir,  and  order  a  chair  or  a 
coach  to  be  called  to  carry  me  home  ?* 
-'  No,  Mifs,'  anfwered  he,  '  I  cannot 
conduct  you  home  for  fome  hours  yet. 
Your  fall  is  but  jutl  over;  and,  be- 
fides,  you  are  ordered  to  rcpofe  youi  - 
felf  a  little  ;  and  I  muft,  on  that  ac- 
count, infill  on  your  flaying  dinner: 
all  that  is  neceffary  is,  to  fend  home 
to  let  your  friends  know  where  you 
are,  that  they  may  not  be  in  pain  for 
yen.' 

This,  indeed,  was  very  neccfTary;  for 
my  abfence  would  doubtlHs  h.iv. 
much  alai  med  Mrs.Du  Tour;  and,  be- 
iides,  what  would  Valville  have  thought 
of  me,  if  I  had  feemed  to  be  my  own 
miftrcfs,  and  had  nobody  concen. 
me,  nobody  to  give  an  account  to  of 
my  actions?    Such  a  ftate  of  imi. 
dtnce  would  have  appearrd  with  a  very 
i'l  grace;   for  it  is  very  impioj  n  a  <rnl 
ftiould  be  out  of  tuition   at  fo  tender 
an  ag'j  j  andefptcially,  coofidertng  the 

figure 
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figure  I  made;  for  there  is  hut  a  fmall 
tianfition  from  being  lovely  to  being 
unwoithy  of  being  loved.  See  the 
inconvenience  that  attends  beauty!  it 
gives  a  probability  that  we  are  guilty 
upon  the  lead  fufpicion  that  we  are  fo; 
and  on  a  thoufand  occations  it  weighs 
down  the  fcale  again  it  us. 

But  let  it  conclude  wh  it  it  will  ;  the 
charms  of  beauty  are  too  pleafing  to  us 
ever  to  difgult  the  poffiflbr ;  for  we  love 
ourfelves,  and  therefore  love  to  appear 
amiable  to  others.  In  a  word,  beauty 
infpires  either  with  love  or  defirc  :  if  it 
is  love,  let  us  be  ever  fo  auftere,  it  is 
welcome;  for  the  pleafure  ok  being 
loved  finds  always  a  place  either  in  our 
hearts  or  our  vanity.  Suppciing  it  only 
infpires  with  defire,  there  is  nothing 
loit  by  it:  our  virtue  is  indeed  affronted} 
but  our  refentment  turns  upon  him  that 
called  it  in  queltion,  and  not  upon  thofe 
charms  which  were  thecaule. 

But  to  return  :  you  are  now  ufed  to 
my  digrefiions. 

'I  have  told  you  that  an  abfolute  in- 
dependence  would  not  have  appeared  to 
my  advantage}  but  Valville  did  not 
view  me  in  that  light,  his  refpecl  plainly 
(hewed  the  contrary}  his  looks  and  be- 
haviour exprefied  a  tendernefs  and  fear 
of  offending,  that  is  only  due  to  inno- 
cence and  mode(t  virtue:  but,  upon  the 
leaft  diftruft,  he  would  have  no  longer 
repofed  an  entire  confidence  in  me;  and 
the  fhadow  of  guilt  would  have  made 
me  fink  in  his  efteem. 

But,  cotild  you  believe  it  ?  in  fpite  of 
all  I  mould  riique  by  iteming  inde- 
pendent, I  was  in  fufpenfe  what  part  I 
fhould  take:  and  can  you  imagine  the 
reafon  ?  It  was  hecaufe  I  could  give 
him  no  other  direction  than  to  a  retail 
linen-draper's,  tince  I  could  fend  to 
none  but  to  Mrs,  Du  Tour's;  a  woman 
that,  with  foine  reafon,  I  might  be 
afhamed  of.  Methought  it  would  be 
the  greateft  difappointment  to  a  man  of 
quality  like  Valviile,  whom  I  faw  fur- 
rounded  with  fervants,  to  find  the  girl 
he  loved  fo  unfuitable  to  one  of  his 
quality}  and  that,  though  I  had  the  air 
and  appearance  of  a  lady  of  diiiinftion, 
I  was  far  from  being  one.  How  could 
I  have  the  courage  to  fay— '  Go  to 
'  Mrs.  Du  Tour's,  at  fuch  a  fign, 
<  where  I  lodg-  ?'  How  mortifying  tbe 
exprefiion! 

If  my  fault  had  been  not  to  have 
been  born  of  rich  parents,  had  I  but  a 
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noble  extraction,  though  no  fortune, 
pride,  though  itripped  naked,  would 
have  fomething  to  feed  upon  }  I  mould 
only  appear  deprived  of  the  fuperfluities 
and  conveniences  of  life,  but  not  of 
my  right  to  the  honours  of  it.  But  fo 
great  a  (hare  of  politenefs  and  fubmif- 
live  refpecl  which  he  was  plealed  to  ex- 
prefs,  was  not  in  the  leaft  due  to  a 
paltry  fhopmaid,  who  muft  have  ap- 
peared bold  i,ndeed  to  have  permitted 
it,  and  might  juftlyexpeft  to  be  treated 
with  contenjpt  and  infolence,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  of  her  prelumption  and  af- 
furance.  This  was  the  reflection  that 
I  feared  Valville  would  make.  Me- 
thought I  heard  him  fay  to  himfelf— 
'  How!  is  that  all  ?*  And  the  fharp- 
nefs  of  that  little  foliloquy  would  be  fo 
cutting  from  him,  that  I  chofe  to  ap- 
pear in  a  dubious  light  rather  than  in  a 
ridiculous  one;  and  to  let  him  queftion 
my  honeity,  rather  than  laugh  at  my 
coft,  and  ridicule  the  refpeft  he  hail 
/hewn  me.  Thus  I  concluded  that  I 
would  fend  to  nobody,  and  that  I  would 
fay  that  it  was  not  at  all  neceffary. 

I  was  feniible  this  was  a  very  wron^ 
refolution  }  but  do  not  you  know  that 
too  often  our  fouls  are  more  proud  than 
virtuous,  more  vain  than  honeft,  and 
confequently  more  fcrupulous  when 
our  vanity  than  when  our  honour  is 
concerned?  But  do  not  be  frighted; 
though  I  took  this  refolution,  I  did  not 
follow  it}  for,  in  the  agitation  theie 
contending  paflions  raifed  in  my  heart, 
1  fixed  fuddenly  upon  an  expedient 
wherein  my  miferable  pride  was  fatis- 
fied.  My  heart,  indeed,  would  be  fe- 
verely  afflifted  ;  but  what  fignifies  what 
our  hearts  fuiFer,  provided  our  vanity- 
be  ferved  by  it  ?  We  can  difpenle  with, 
repofe,  pleafure,  and  too  often  with 
honour  itfelf,  to  make  peace  with  it. 
This  expedient  was  abfolutely  to  ;->fitt 
upon  returning:  home  imrnedia*ly. 
*  What!  leave'Valville  fo  foon  ?'  fay 
you.  Yes }  I  had  the  courage  to  re- 
iblve  upon  it,  and  to  fnatch  myleif  from 
a  converfation  fo  extremely  fweet  and 
defirable. 

Valville  loved  me;  and  though  he 
had  not  yet  told  me  fo,  he  would  have 
time  to  make  the  pleafing  declaration 
if  I  itaid.  I  loved  him  }  he  was  igno- 
rant of  it,  at  leaft  I  thought  fo  :  but  I 
mould  not  be  able  to  conceal  it;  he 
would  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
me  feniible,  I  of  (hewing  I  was  fo,  Wt 

both 
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both  the  foft  delight  of  enjoying  each 
others  company. 

0  how  many  fwects  are  contained  in 
this  idea!    fweets  unmixed   with    the 
leaft  degree  of  fenfuality  !  It  is  all  rap- 
ture! The  foul  at  firft  fees,  and  could 
repeat,the  various  charms  of  fuch  a  ten- 
der interview.     What  a  facrifice  was  I 
going  to  make! 

Thefe  various  fenfations  and  reflec- 
tions, though  fo  long  in  relating,  parted 
through  my  mind  almoft  in  an  inllant. 

*  Pray  do  not  make  yourfelf  uneafy, 
«  Mifs!'  faid  Valville,  with  a  tender 
and  prefllng  air,  and  taking  my  hand 
with  a  modeft  bafhfulnefs;  l  let  me  beg 
'  of  you,  dear  Mifs,  not  to  look  uneafy! 
'  Say  but  where  you  live,  and  a  fervant 

*  (hall  fly  immediately,  and  put  your 
'  friends  out  of  their  pain  for  your  ab- 

*  fence!  Pray,  think  of  it  feriouflyj  you 
'  are  not  in   a  condition   to  go  yet: 
«  come,  it  is  pretty  late;  (lay  but  din- 

*  ner,  and  you  (hall  go  as  foon  as  it  is 

*  over.     Why,  my  dear  charmer,  do 
«  you  hefitate  ?  You  will  have  nothing 
c  to  reproach  yourfelf  with  for  (laying 

*  here:   nobody  can  blame  you  for  if, 

*  fmce  your  accident  compels  you  to 

<  it.' — «  No,  Sir!'  replied  I;   «  I  en- 

*  treat  you  would  permit  me  to  retire. 

*  None  can  be  more  fenfible  of  your 
«  civility  than   I   am;    but  I  cannot 
«  abufe   it.      I  do  not  live   far  from 

<  hence;  and,  fmce  I  find  myfelf  much 
«  better,  I  beg  it  as  a  favour  that  you 
«  will  permit  me  to  go/ — {  But,  Mifs,' 
refumed  Valville,    <  what  can  be  the 
'  motive  of  your  reluctance  for  (laying 
«  in  fo  natural,  fo  innocent  aconjunc- 
4  ture  as  this?' — *  As  for  reluctance, 
«  I  will  aflure  you,  Sir,  I  have  none/ 
faid  I ;  l  but  it  will  be  fitter  for  me  to 
«  be  at  home,   fmce  a  coach  may  be 
c  had.' — '  What!  fo  foon  ?'  cried  he, 
with  a  look  full  of  the  mod  tender  foft- 
nefs.     «  It  mu(l  be  fo,'  replied  I,  caft- 
ing  down  my  eyes  with  a  melancholy 
air,  which  he  feemed  to  underftand  ; 
for  hearts  underftand  one  another;  and 
it  is  very  probable  he  perceived  what 
pafled  in  mine,  for  he  took  my  hand 
again,  with  an  air  of  fuch  undiflembled 
tendernefs,  and  with  luch  a  quick  and 
rapid  tranfport,  that,  if  he  had  faid  a 
thoufand  times  'I  love  you,'  he  could 
rot  have  exprefled  it  more  intelligibly. 
It  was  impoffible  I  fhould  be  miftaken: 

1  faw  a  lover  before  me,  who  fhtwed 
himfclf  without  dilguiic ;  fo  that,  with 


all  my  artifice,  I  could  not  fcem  to 
evade  the  evidence  of  his  p^flion.  He, 
full  of  fufpenJV,  waited  to  fee  how  I  re- 
ceived this  filent  dtci.iration  ;  but  his 
looks  ihewed  his  thoughts  wtrre,  that 
he  had  not  much  rcafon  to  be  (liflutis- 
fied.  I  remained  furprized,  filent,  and 
confufed  ;  which  was  a  proof  I  was 
charmed  too  :  for  when  a  nun  is  indif- 
ferent or  difagreeable  to  us,  we  acquit 
ourfelves  more  gracefully,  and  are  ne- 
ver put  into  this  difordvr;  we  know  in 
every  re  (peel:  how  to  behave  ;  but  it  Is 
only  love  that  (often s  our  fouls,  and 
throws  us  into  this  confufion. 

I  was  in  this  fituation,  my  hand 
trembling  in  Valville's,  which  I  made 
no  effort  to  draw  back,  and  which  I 
gave  up  entirely  to  him.  My  power  of 
action  feemed  for  a  moment  fufpended  ; 
whiltl,  feized  by  I  know  not  what  at- 
traction, I  was  foftened  into  this  tender 
fearful  inactivity:  at  laft,  however,  I 
uttered  fonic  words,  but  without 
or  connection,  which  in  fome  meafui  e 
diminifhed  the  confufion  which  my 
filence  began  to  occafion,  and  whicli 
fupplied  the  place  of  Ibmething  which 
I  did  not,  though  I  ought,  to  have  faid  ; 
fuch  as — '  Well,  well,  Sir!  pray  what 
•  means  this?'  This  was  all  I  could 
fay  to  him  :  to  which  was  added  a  figh, 
which  took  away,  pet  haps,  all  theliitle 
force  I  had  given  it. 

However,  I  foon  recovered  my  pre- 
fence  of  mind  ;  and  the  emotions  with 
which  I  was  enchanted  were  diflipatcd 
fuddenly,  on  my  reflecting  that  it  was 
indecent  to  betray  fo  much  weakncfs 
and  irrefolution  before  a  gentleman 
every  way  my  fuperior,  and  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  correct  by  an  act  of  fclf- 
denJal.  «  Whatdoyou'menn,  Sir?'  faid 
I,  drawing  back  my  hand  with  fpirit 
and  refolution,  but  with  a  tone  which 
exprefled  that  I  was  juft  awoke  from 
this  foft  diforder.  But  I  can  hardly 
believe  he  was  in  a  condition  toobfervc 
it ;  for  he  feemed  at  lead  as  much  cap- 
tivated by  that  deluding  pafllon  as  I ; 
though  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  he 
might  fee  and  take  notice  of 
thing;  for  he  was  not  fo  young  a  lover, 
and  therefore  not  fo  liable  to  lofe  his 
prefence  of  mind.  Such  a  one  may  he 
moved,  and  feel  all  the  delicacy  "that 
can  fill  a  human  bread;  but  1 
not  be  perplexed  ;  he  preferves  his  judg- 
ment, while  it  is  only  novices  that  lo.'c 
it:  but  what  danger  is  not  th  . 

cxpufcd 
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cxpofed  to  who  falls  into  the  hands  of 
a  pretended  lover,  that  knows  how  to 
take  advantage  of  her  weaknefs  ? 

As  for  me,  Iran  no  hazard  with  Val- 
ville:  my  diforder  was  too  fhort  for 
him  to  gain  any  advantage  by  it.  I 
had  nothing,  indeed,  to  reproach  him 
with:  I  had  infpired  him  with  fenti- 
nie:  ts  to  my  advantage;  but  his  love 
was  not  fo  violent  as  tender.  When  a 
man  admires  a  woman  in  this  manner, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  paffion,  it  makes 
his  heart  honelt,  infpires  him  with  vir- 
tue, makes  him  delight  in  the  refined 
pleafure  of  loving  and  refpeftfully 
treating  the  oi'jeel;  of  his  affe6lions. 
This  is  thefii  it  employ  of  a  tender,gene- 
rous  mind  ;  it  dreifes  the  obje6l  of  it's 
love  in  all  imaginable  dignity  and 
worth  :  nor  is  it  without  it's  own  re- 
ward j  for  it  is  attended  with  greater, 
far  greater  delight,  than  all  the  plea- 
fores  of  thefenfualittor  debauchee;  and 
where  a  man  is  incapable  of  this  happi- 
nefs,he  himfelf  is  the  greateft  loier.  But 
probably,  Madam,  you  would  think:  it 
gain  to  you,  was  I  not  quite  fo  imperti- 
nent. 

Therefore,  to  proceed.     I  was  en- 
treating Valville  to  let  me  go,  with  a 
grave    and   con fu led    look — '  Indeed, 
Sir,  you  furprize  me!'  faid  Ij  *  you 
fee    yourfelf  it    is   not   without   the 
greateft  reafon  Irefolve  to  retire,  and 
that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  I  mould 
do  fo/— <  You  (hall,  Mifs— indeed 
you  fliall — you  (hall  go  immediately,' 
anfwered  he,  gravely;   *  I  am  going  to 
give  orders  that  you  may,  fince  it  is 
painful  to  continue  here;  and  I  am 
afraid  I  am  become  quite  diiagreeable 
to  you,  by  a  fudden  emotion  which  I 
could  not  help;   for  I  own  I  love  you, 
and  could  fpend  all  the  time  we  fliould 
be  together,  nay,  my  whole  life,  in 
making  yon  fenfible  of  it.'     And  if 
this  pleafmg  fubjeft  had  lafted  for  my 
life  too,  I  think  I  fliould  not  have  been 
weary;  fo  fen fi hie  was  the  joy  the  dear 
declaration  gave  me ;   which,   though 
flattering  to  my  hopes,  embarrafled  and 
confided  me.     This  I  would  willingly 
have  hid   from  Valviile ;  but  was  too 
unlkilled  in  deceit  to  know  what  coun- 
tenance to   a  flu  me   for  that   pmpofe. 
What  he  had  juft  faid  required  an  an- 
fwer ;     but   joy    naturally    renders    us 
lilent,  and  this  fenfation  poflefied  my 
whole    foul.      I    thought    my   prefent 
fituation  of  mind  not  proper  to  be  dif- 
covered  j    and    being   fu    little   unac- 
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quainted  with  the  art  of  diflembling, 
I  continued  fpeechlefs,  with  eyes  caft 
down.     *  Why  do  not  you  anfwer?' 
faid  Valviile.     '  Will  not  you  favour 
me  with  one  word,  Mifs?   Sure  you 
will  not  leave  me  in  this  dilemma! 
Has    the    innocent    liberty    I    have 
juft  taken  made  me  fo  odious  to  you, 
that   all    the  actions   of   my   future 
life  are  incapable  of  making  repara- 
tion ?' 

In  the  midft  of  this  tender  pleading, 
he  again  took  my  hand  in  his;  and, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  the  moft  paffion- 
ate  lover,  kitted  it  every  moment,  al- 
ways begging  pardon  far  hisprefump- 
tion:  but  the  be  ft  of  the  joke  was,  that 
I  thought  that  a  fufficient  reparation  for 
the  fault,  and  innocently  enough  re- 
ceived it  as  fuch,  when,  in  fa  ft,  it  was 
only  repeating  it;  though  I  do  not 
think  either  of  us  perceived  it. 

'  Will  you  then  give  me  no  anfwer?* 
faid  Valviile.  <  Moft  I  have  the  cruel 
*  mortification  to  think  you  hate  me?* 
To  which  I  anfwered,  with  a  {Sgh— 
No,  Sir,  I  do  not  hate  you;  I  have  no 
reafon  to  hate  you:  you  have  never 
given  me  the  leaft  provocation.'—* 
Why,  then,  do  not  you  anfwer?'  re- 
urned  he  warmly.  *  I  have  told  you 
already  I  love  you;  I  entreatyou,  tell 
me  frankly  whether  this  declaration 
is  agreeable  to  you  or  not  ?  Though 
I  dread  to  aflc,  though  the  happinefs 
of  my  life  depends  upon  your  an- 
fwer, I  entreat  you  put  me  out  of 
this  cruel,  this  infupportablc  fu- 
fpenfe.' — «  What  would  you  have  me 
fay,  Sir?'  faid  I:  •  I  fcarce  know 
what  Jove  is;  every  perfon  difguifes 
his  heart  under  that  tender  narnaj 
and  while  the  virtuous  do  honour 
to  this  foft  paflion,  the  vicious  make 
it  a  cloak  for  every  villainy;  the 
blacked  crimes  and  the  moft  com- 
plicated guilt,  ruined  innocence  and  - 
bleeding  honour,  and  all  the  black- 
eft  fcenes  that  even  hatred  and  malice 
can  invent,  are  hid  under  this  fa- 
cred  name  Love.  But  pardon  me, 
Sir,  I  believe  you  entirely  incapable 
of  bafenefs  and  deceit;  at  leaft,  my 
heart  perfuades  me  tothjnk  fo.  This, 
however,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  yen;  and, 
though  it  is  probable  it  will  never  be 
in  my  power  to  return  the  obligation, 
I  (hall  never  forget  the  fervice  you 
have  been  to  me  in  fo  great  an  emer- 
gency.'—' Yow  will  never  forget  ir!* 
F  6 
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cried    he  brjflcly:    *  but  liow  muft  I 

know,  Mifs,  you  will  remember  me, 

if  this  is  the  laft  time  I  (hall  ever  lee 

you?    I  beg  you  will  not  let  me  lofe 

you  for  ever.     If  it  be  true  you  have 

no  averfion  to  me,  do  not  make  me 

miferable,  by  tearing  from  me  the 

better  half  of  my  foul:   if  we  part 

now,  perhaps  I  may  never  fee  you 

more.     It  was  to-day  a  mere  chance 

that   brought   you  to  me:   but  how 

lhall  I  be  again  blefled,  if  you  will 

never  let  me  know  where  to  find  you? 

I  mould  for  ever  feek  you;  forever 

deplore  your  lofs  in  vain.' — *  I  own 

it  will  be  in  vain,1  anfwered  I,  with 

an  ingenuous  freedom,  and  a  look  that 

feemed  to  pity  us  both.     «  Well,  Mifs,' 

continued  he,  putting  my  hand  to  his 

mouth,  (for  that  was  now  become  a 

trifle  which  was  hardly  thought  on) 

'  let  me  know  who  are  your  parents  or 

*  guardians;  tell  me  what  I  muft  do 
«  to  make  myfelf  agreeable  to  them  : 

*  I  earr.tftly  beg  you  will  not  deny  me 
«  this  confolation  before  you  go.* 

Scarce  had  he  faid  this,  when  a  valet 
entering — *  Order  the  horfes  to  be  put 
'  to  the  coach,'  faid  he,  '  to  carry  this 

*  lady    home.'      This    ftep,    which   I 
had  not  forefeen,  broke  all  my  mea- 
fures,  and  cad  my  vanity  into  all  the 
agonies  from  which  it  had  juft  been  de- 
livered.    It  was  not  Valville's  coach  I 
wanted:  the  petty  linen-draper  would 
not  have  efcaped  the  mortification  of 
being  known.     I  imagined  he  would 
have  ordered  a  fervant  to  call  a  hack, 
and  that  I  mould  have  gone  alone,  and 
had  nothing  farther  to  do  but  to  tell  the 
coachman  where  to  drive  me.     *  Here,* 
thought  I,  '  I  (hall  evade  all  the  confu- 

*  fion  and  fliame  which  this  little  fliop 
«  had  occafioned.'     This  had  already 
been  the  fource  of  athoufand  different 
agitations,  which  returned  in  their  full 
force;  for  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  enquired — *  Where  did  you  leave 

*  her?'  whilft  the  fervant  would  inno- 
cently enough  have  anfwered,  at  fuch  a 
fhop.     Here,  indeed,  I  had  only  been 
mortified  by  halves,    and  could  only 
have   blufherf    at   a   diftance,    fmce   I 
fliould  have  been  abfent  at  this  difco- 
very  of  my  mei'.nnefs:  butValville  had 
deft  med  for  me  a  fhame  more  humbling 
and  more  compleat. 

'  I  intend,  Mifs,'  faid  he,  as  foon 
as  the  fervant  was  gone,  '  to  conduct 

*  you  home  myfelf,  attended  with  my 


houfckeeper,  whom  you  hnve  fcen 
already.  I  fancy  this  precaution  is 
more  than  nccdf.iry  on  my  part,  af- 
ter what  has  happened:  this  I  am 
bound  to  out  of  civility;  it  is  a  Hid- 
den thought  1  have  happily  fixed  up- 
on, which  I  hope  will  be  pgreeabfe 
to  you.' — '  O  Sir!'  cried  I,  '  what 
do  you  propofe  to  me?  To  be  con- 
dueled  home  by  yon  \  by  a  gentle- 
man of  your  age!  No,  Sir,  I  cannot 
be  guilty  of  fuch  imprudence.  You 
do  not  cor.fider  what  people  would 
make  of  this  inconfiderate  action: 
the  world  is  malicious;  it  takes  a 
pride  in  tarniflung  our  brighteft  vir- 
tues by  foul  imputations.  How  carr- 
ful  fliould  we  be,  then,  of  giving  the 
lead  room  for  this  ill  natured,  un- 
friendly vice,  tot  iumph  and  difpby 
it's  barbarous  eloquence!  Though 
I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you, 
Sir,  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  trulting 
myfelf  with  you;  yet,  on  this  ac- 
count, I  muft  beg  to  be  excufed  :  I 
had  rather,  Sir,  attempt  to  go  home 
on  foot,  and  limp  thither  as  well  as  I 
can,  than  accept  your  offer.' 
This  difcourfe  would  not  admit  of  a 
reply,  though  it  itemed  to  U,uch  him 
to  the  heart.  '  You  (hall  go,  Mils  !' 
cried  he,  in  his  turn,  rifing  up  haftily, 
with  a  countenance  that  exprcffed  the 
keeneft  grief  and  defpair;  '  you  (hall 
be  obeyed.  You  are  refolved  never 
to  fee  me  more;  never  to  let  me  know 
where  you  may  be  found  !  What 
vain  pretences,  what  unaccountable 
fears,  do  you  makeufeof!  No,  my 
dear,  dear  infenfible!  there  is  not  the 
leaft  appearance  that  this  can  be  the 
motive  of  your  rtfufal.  You  cannot 
have  fuch  a  groundless  fcruple.  Yt.it 
are  hurt  with  a  fall  at  my  door;  I 
am  there  myfelf ;  and,  with  a  crowd 
of  fpectators,  am  a  witnefs  of  your 
misfortune:  you  cannot  ftand;  1  or- 
der you  to  be  brought  into  my  houfe. 
in  order  to  fend  you  home.  Nothing 
could  happen  more  fimple  and  more 
natural;  nothing  more  innocent  than 
that,  finding  you  in  thtfe  circum- 
ftances,  I  mould  carry  you  home  to 
your  friends,  and  take  this  occnfion 
of  making  myfelf  known  to  tin  m  : 
but  you  are  againft  it.  Douhtlefs 
you  have  reafons  fur  it:  I  nm  either 
difagreeable  to  you,  or  elfe  you  are 
pre-engaged.' 

Upon  ihiSj  without  giving  me  time 

to 
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to  reply,  vexed  at  the  filent  melancho- 
ly which  I  ftill  preferved,  he  ftepped 
h<i(tily  to  the  parlour-door,  and  called 
very  loud  to  one  of  his  fervants,  who 
came  running;  mean  while  his  foul 
feemed  embittered  with  every  contend- 
ing portion;  and  the  painful  ftruggle 
between  love  and  defpair  was  vifible  in 
every  look  and  every  action.  '  Fly!' 
cried  he;  *  call  a  chair!  and  if  one 

*  cannot  be  got,    a    coach:    the  lady 
'  will  not  accept  of    mine.'.    Then, 
returning  to  me — '  Be  fatisfied,  Mifs; 

*  you    lhall    have   your  wiflies:     you 

*  have  nothing  more  to  fear  fiom  me, 
'    for  both  you  and  your  parents  (hall 
«  be  eternally  unknown  to  me,  unlefs 
'  you  tell  me  your  name;  and  this  I 
'  have  not  the  lead  reafon  to  expect.' 

To  this  I  made  noanfwer;  nor,  in- 
deed, was  I  able  to  make  any,  my 
tears  had  taken  away  my  ufe  of  Ipeech : 
full  of  the  moft  melting  reflections,  I 
held  down  my  head  to  prevent  his  dif- 
covering  my  weaknefs;  nor  do  I  think 
a  lady  of  fo  foft  and  tender  a  mould  as 
you,  Madam,  will  be  furprized  at  it, 
if  you  confider  the  ftate  of  my  mind 
at  that  time;  how  cruelly  I  had  been 
agitated,  and  how  much  iny  courage 
had  been  exhauited. 

See  the  different  mortifications  I  had 
been  obliged  to  undergo,  pondering, 
weighing,  and  making  eflays  upon  my 
foul,  to  compare  it's  troubles,  and 
know  to  which  I  mould  give  the  fad 
preference :  yet  what  fervice  had  it 
been  to  me  to  fix  upon  the  painful  re- 
folution  of  leaving  Valville?  Was  it 
lefs  difficult  to  accomplifh  my  defign  of 
remaining  unknown?  No,  certainly: 
he  offers  me  his  coach,  and  propofes  to 
conduct  me  home  himfelf;  at  laft,  he 
only  defires  to  know  my  name;  a  re- 
queft  fo  fmxll,  that,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  ingratitude,  I  cannot  deny 
him.  But,  alas!  I  knew  it  not:  my 
firft  misfortune  deprived  me  of  it,  ex- 
cept Marianne;  which  could  be  no  di- 
rection to  him,  and  could  only  point 
out  my  extreme  wretchednefs.  To 
what  an  extremity  was  I  reduced ! 
rudely  to  leave  Valville,  without  re- 
gard either  to  gratitude  or  good -breed- 
ing; to  banifti  myfelf  from  him  as  from 
one  with  whom  I  intended  to  break  off 
all  acquaintance:  to  leave  for  ever  the 
man  that  loved  me!  whom  I  (hould  for 
ever  regret  the  lofs  of;  and  him,  too, 
had  taught  me  to  feel  I  had  a 


heart!  for  we  only  know  we  have  one 
when  we  begin  to  love. 

Beauty  in  diftrefs  finds  an  eafypaf- 
fage  to  the  foul;  the  innocent  fufferer 
naturally  raifes  companion  in  every 
generous  mind :  but  where  love  has 
taken  poffefilon,  it  adds  an  additional 
charm  to  every  grace,  melts  every  paf- 
fion  into  tendernefs,  every  thought 
into  love. 

The  generous  Valville,  quite  difcon- 
folate  at  the  thought  of  my 'leaving 
him  without  a  hope  of  feeing  me  any 
more,  was  ready  to  give  vent  to  his  de- 
fpairj  but  my  tears  foon  gave  a  turn  to 
his  paflion,  and  my  grief  in  a  moment 
made  him  forget  his  own:  I  never  faw 
a  tender  companion  painted  more  lively 
on  the  countenance.  '  Blefs  me,  Ma- 

*  dam  !  what  mean  thefe  tears?'  cried 
he,  throwing  himfelf  at  my  feet  with 
an  air  of  aftoniihment,  and  fome  rays 
of  a  dawning  hope  in  his  eyes.  '  Why, 
'  my   dear  charmer,    do    you  weep? 

*  Sure  I  have  not  been  fo  unfortunate 

*  as  to  offend  you?    If  I  have,  it  was 
'  without  defign:  pray  fpeak,  and  de- 
'  liver  me  from  thrs  cruel  uncertainty. 
«  What,  filent  ftil!!J  added  he,  kiffing 
my  hand  with  inexpreflible  tendernefs. 
«  Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me!  what  difturbs 
'  you?    Can    you    hefitate  a  moment 

*  whether  you  lhall  open  your  heart  to 

*  him  who  has  given  you  his  cwn  ?  t» 
'  him  who  fwears  to  be  for  ever  yours  ? 

*  to  him  who  loves  you  more  than  life? 
'-  in  a  word,  who  loves  you  as  you  de- 
'  ferve  to  be  loved?   Sure,  my  dear,  I 

*  have  a  right  to  a  little  of  your  confi. 

*  dence!   for  it  is  impoffihle  I  can  fee 
'  your  tears  without  impatiently  long- 
'  ing  to  remove  your  unealinets  :  and 
'  would  it  be  juft  to  give  me  fo  great  a 

*  concern,    without  putting  it  in   my 

*  power  to  eafe  my  lei  f  of  part  of  my 
'  anxieties,  by  removing  yours  ?' 

*  Would  you  know  me,'  cried  I, 
ingenuoufly,  •'  you  muft  fend  to  Mr*. 
<  Du Tour's. '— 'ToMrs.DuTourV.' 
faid  Valville;  '  what,  the  linen-draper! 
'  I  fuppofe,  Mifs,  (he  is  to  inform  your 

*  parents  where  you  are:     Pray,  who 

*  mnft  the  man  lay  he  comes  from  ?' 
At  this  question  I  was  again  confound- 
ed,and  at  a  lofs  for  an  ani'wer:  Valville's 
want  of  penetration  gave  me  the  great- 
eft  confufion  ;   for  I  had  fooliftily  ima- 
gined that  the  bare  naming  Mrs.  Du 
Tour  would  have  informed  him  that  I 
lived  there;  and  that  here  would  have 

F  ^  been 
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been  an  end  of  every  mortifying  quef- 
tion.  I  made  no  anfwer;  but  my  fi- 
lence  had  fuch  a  remarkable  air  of  con  - 
fufion  in  it,  that  at  laftValviile  found 
out  what  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell 
him. 

«  What,  Mifs!'  faid  he,  «  do  you 
'  lodge  at  Mrs.  Du  Tour's?'—'  Yes, 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  I,  with  a  tone  of  hu- 
mility: *  I  was  not  born  to  this  ftate ; 

*  but  the'greateft  misfortunes  have  re- 
'  duced  me  to  it.' — '  Pi'ay,  my  dear,' 
returned  he,  *  dry  up  thole  tears;'  pre- 
fenting  me  his  hand  with  anairoften- 
dernefs,  that  had  fomething  in  it  fo  ho- 
ned and  refpe&ful,  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
reparation  of  the  uneafmefs  I  had  juft 
endured. 

My  hiftory,  upon  which  we  were 
entering,  would,  doubtlefs,  have  been 
the  fubjeft  of  a  long  converfation,  if 
we  had  not  been  interrupted  by  a  noife 
at  the  parlour-door,  where  a  lady  ap- 
peared, leaning  upon  Mr.  De  Climal; 
who  immediately  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  poor  Marianne,  half  reclined  upon 
a  couch,  her  eyes  wet  with  tears,  and 
in  converfation  with  a  young  man, 
whofe  humble  and  tender  pofture  de- 
clared their  fubjeft  was  love,  and  that 
fie  was  faying  to  me — «  I  adore  you;' 
for  he  was  kneeling  at  my  feet.  But 
what  was  ftiil  more  unlucky  was,  that 
at  this  moment  his  head  reclined  upon 
one  of  my  hands,  which  it  might  be 
thought  he  was  kifling.  Was  not  this 
a  very  amufmg  picture  for  Mr.  De 
Climal? 

I  wifti  I  was  able  to  defcribe  his 
looks  on  this  occafion :  you  will  at 
firft  imagine  that  he  blu/hed,  and  was 
out  of  countenance}  but  this  is  only  a 
rough  fcetch  of  the  man.  Imagine 
you  fee  him  flaring  about  him  with  a 
wild,  confufed  look,  but  feeing  no- 
thing. He  flirugs  his  moulders;  his 
arms  had  a  ridiculous  motion}  and  he 
itemed  at  a  lofs  what  attitude  to  give 
his  body,  or  how  to  mould  his  face,  in 
order  to  wipe  off  the  diforder  that  was 
painted  there. 

Mr.  De  Ciimal  was  amorous,  and 
fond  of  me.  Judge,  then,  how  jea- 
lous he  mu/t  be.  Thefe  paflTions  g;tve 
him  (hong  and  violent  agitations;  but 
his  pretended  piety  forbade  his  clifco- 
yering  the  lealt  degree  either  of  jea- 
joufy  or  love.  But  they  appeared  in 
j'iic  of  all  his  endeavours  to  hide 


them  :  he  was  fenfiMe  of  it,  and  this 
made  him  afhamrd.  He  was  then  afraid 
his  (ha  me  fhould  be  difcovcrcd ;  and 
all  this  together  gave  fuch  an  air  of  un- 
certainty, of  comicalnefs  and  folly,  to 
his  nvio'is,  that  madf  it  much  more 
eafy  to  form  an  idea  of  than  defcribe. 
But  this  was  not  all;  his  diforder  had 
another  motive,  that  I  was  ignorant  of; 
for  Valville,  in  riling  up,  with  a  low 
voice,  cried — '  Oh,  here  is  my  un- 
«  cle!" 

More  (iogular  ftill  was  this  remark- 
able chance.  I  could  not  help  blufh- 
ing  at  the  fight  of  De  Climal;  but  his 
relation  to  Valville  increafed  my  confu- 
fion;  while  the  looks  which  I  caft  at 
him,  if  he  obferved  them,  (hewed  a 
confcioufnefs  of  having  liftened  with 
plealure  to  the  difcourfe  of  Valvillej 
for  I  had  the  air  of  an  accomplice  vifi- 
ble  in  my  countenance:  we  were,  in 
faft,  three  moll  ridiculous  figures. 
But  the  lady  who  entered  with  Mr. 
De  Climal  did  not  feern  to  take  notice 
of  our  difcrder;  for  my  youth  and 
beauty,  and  the  tender  pofture  of  Val- 
ville, I  believe,  took  up  her  whole  at- 
tention. She  opened  the  conversation 
with  an  agreeable  air  of  gaiety.  *  I 
'  cannot  blame  you,  Sir,'  faid  ihe  to 
Valville;  '  you  are  in  good  company  j 
*  but  I  believe  it  is  a  little  dangerous. 
'  Sir,  I  do  not  think  your  heart  is  fafe,* 
added  me,  faluting  us  with  a  fmile. 
At  firft  he  could  make  no  anfwer,  but 
a  fmile,  for  want  of  having  fomething 
to  fay.  Mr.  De  Climal  liniled  too; 
but  with  fuch  ill  grace,  that  it  appeared 
forced  and  unnatural ;  and  he  icemcd 
entirely  undetermined  what  part  he 
ought  to  take  in  the  adventure;  nmt 

Eerplexed  to  know   how   I  would  he- 
ave;   unrefolved   whether  he   ihould 
know  me  or  not,  and  how  I  would  ail 
in  this  particular. 

On  the  other  hand,  being  equally  at 
a  lofs  how  to  behave  to  him,  I  obferved 
his  conduct  towards  me,  that  I  might 
conform  myfelf  to  it;  but,  as  his  lim- 
pering  air  could  give  me  no  light  in  to  his 
intentions,  my  manner  of  faluting  him 
was  not  more  deciilve,  and  left  him  in 
as  great  an  uncertainty  as  his  counte- 
nance had  done  me:  in  (hort,  I  both 
did  too  much  and  too  little;  in  one  half 
of  my  behaviour  1  feemed  to  know 
him,  in  the  other  to  be  entirely  igno- 
rant of  him.  It  was  a  perfect  contra- 
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diction   to   itfelf;  and   teemed   to  fay, 

*  Yes,1  and  *  No,'  and  yet  not  perfectly 
either. 

Valvilleobferved  this  equivocal,  un- 
intelligible behaviour;  for  he  has  told 
me  fmce  that  he  was  ftruck  with  it. 
He  had  for  fome  time  fufpected  his  un- 
cle was  not  what  he  was  willing  to  ap- 
pear. He  had  learned,  from  certain 
parts  of  his  conduct,  to  queftion  his 
re  gion,  and  to  fufpect  his  oftentati- 
ous  appearance  of  fuperior  piety  to  be 
all  a  farce,  and  put  on  only  to  hide 
the  immoiality  of  his  fecret  vices:  he 
faw  I  was  amiable;  found  I  lived  at 
Mrs.  Du  Tour's;  that  it  was  with 
many  tears  I  had  confeflfed  it.  And 
all  this,  added  tomyconfufed behaviour 
to  Mr.  De  Climal,  who  had  a  counte- 
nance not  lefs  difcompofed  and  unfet- 
tled,  gave  too  much  reafon  for  thefe 
melancholy  conjectures. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  feemed  as 
if  going  to  rife,  in  order  to  pay  my  re- 
fpects  to  them  more  decently.  *  No, 

*  Mils,  no,'  faid  Valville;  '  pray  keep 
'   your  place:    this  lady,  I    am  fure, 

*  will   not  allow  it  when    me  knows 

*  you  have  hurt  your  foot — and,  as  for 

*  this  gentleman,'  added   he,  turning 
to  his  uncle,  *  I  believe    he  will  dif- 
'  penfe  with  it,  becaule  you  feem  to 
'  know  each  other.' 

*  I  think  I  have  not  that  honour,* 
faid  Mr.  De  Climal  immediately,  with 
a  colour  which  feemed  to  revenge  his 
breach  of  truth  in  fpite  of  his  affur- 
ance.  *  Pray,  Mifs,  have  you  feen 
'  me  any  where?'  continued  he,  with 
a  look  which  begged  me  to  be  fecret. 

*  I  do  not  know,'   returned  I,  with  a 
tone  lefs  bold  than  my  words;  '  but  I 
1  think  your  face  is  not  quite  unknown 

*  to  me.     I  believe  I  have  feen  you, 
'  Sir,   fomewhere.'  —  *  Very   likely,' 
replied  he:   *  but  what  is  the  matter? 
4  Has  the  lady  had  a  fall  ?' 

To  this  queftion  his  nephew  made  no 
anfwer:  his  inquietude  fo  took  up  his 
thoughts,  that  he  did  not  feem  to  hear 
him.  «  Yes,'  faid  I,  all  confufed  as 
I  was  for  my  mare  of  his  lye,  which 
I  was  fupporting,  and  for  which  I  was 
coalcious  I  muft  bear  an  equal  fliare  of 
guilt,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Valville, 
who  I  found  faw  through  the  deceit. 
'  Yes,  Sir,  I  had  a  fall  juft  by,  as  I 

*  was   coming   from   mafs,    and  was 

*  brought  in  here  becaufc  I  was  unable 
1  to  walk  home^ 


'  But,'  faid  the  lady,  'you  ought  to 
have  lome  help  if  you  got  a  iprain- 
it  may  be  of  ill  confequence.     Are 
you  alone,  Mifs?  Have  you  nobody- 
wit  h   you  ?    Neither  a  footman    nor 
your  woman?' — '  No,  Madam,'  faid 
I,  afhamed  of  the  honour  fhe  did  me, 
for  which  I  reproached  my  drefs  as  the 
caufe;   '  I  do  not  live  far  from  hence.* 
— «  Well,'  added  (lie,  «  we  /hall  go  to 
dinner  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  we  will  conduct  you  home/ 
'   What,  again!'  faid  I    to  myfelf. 
Sure  the  whole  world  is  in  league  to 
mortify  my  pride!   Muft  eviiy  body- 
be  for  carrying  me  home,  for  no  other 
reafon  butbecaufe  I  have  no  home  but 
what  I  am  afliamed  of?' 
This  lady,  who  was  talking  of  at- 
tendants, would  have  been   ftrangely 
furprized  had  fhe  been  told  my  circum- 
ftances:  inftead   of  the  fine  lady,   flie 
would  have  found  an  indigent,  imper- 
tinent girl,    a   fecret  acquaintance  of 
the  hypocritical  Mr.  De  Climal;  for  I 
muft  have  appeared  at  this  time  in  this 
difadvantageous  light.    And  what  then 
would   have  become  of  his  reputation 
for  remarkable  piety  and  fanctity,  after 
his  denying  he  knew  me?    And  mould 
we  not  both  have  made  a  fine  appear- 
ance if  Mrs.  Du  Tour  and   Toinon 
fliould,  according  to  cuftom,  have  been 
at  the  door,  and  cried  out — '  Blefs  me, 
«  Sir!  is  it  you?— What,  Marianne! 
'  How  came  you  to  ftay  folong,  child? 
'  What  have    you   been  doing    fmce 
'  church-time?  How  could  you  think 
*  you  would  not  have  been  wanted  ?* 

The  difcovery  of  my  having  abetted 
a  fallhood  was,  indeed,  the  true  reafoa 
why  I  ought  to  have  trembled;  the  real 
difgrace  which  merited  my  attention, 
and  not  the  meannds  of  my  circum- 
ftances:  but,  though  this  was  fo  very 
obvious,  I  did  not  at  firft  fufficiently 
confider  it.  Thus,  Madam,  we  are 
generally  more  jealous  of  the  vain  ap- 
plaufe  and  confideration  of  the  multi- 
tude, than  defirons  of  the  value  and 
efteem  of  the  wile  and  thinking  few} 
and  confequently  not  enough  folicitous 
after  our  own  integrity,  the  only  true 
honour;  while  the  trifling  blandifh- 
ments  of  life  are  purfued  with  the 
greateft  afluiuity.  If  we  are  admired, 
it  is  the  perfon,  not  the  virtue,  that  is 
the  fubject  of  aumiration:  «-ou  may 
value  our  good  qualities  as  'much  as 
you  willj  but  while  you  ccniider  th^m 
feparatc 
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feparate  from  us  who  poffcfs  them,  we 
are  not  at  all  affected  by  it;  you  mud 
confider  them  as  curs  to  make  your 
commendations  accept  ible.  By  this 
way  of  thinking,  we  art-  taught  to 
look  upon  virtue  as  fomething  foreign 
to  usj  but  felf-love  ar.d  vanity,  as  the 
natural  inhabitant  of  the  Ibul,  the 
fpring  and  motive  to  action.  Our 
felf-complaifanceaml  arroition  we  con- 
fider as  part  of  ourfelvf?,  bur  our  vir- 
tue only  as  our  ornaments :  the  fir  ft  as 
natural,  but  the  laft  acquired ;  and 
confequently  not,  like  it,  necefTary  to 
our  being. 

Though  this  reafoning  foothed  my 
pride,  yet  it  was  far  from  giving  me 
jblid  reafcn  to  approve  of  my  conduct 
with  refpect  to  Mr.  De  Climal;  for, 
ftippofing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  can  felf- 
love  teach  us  to  make  otirfelves  un- 
lovely? Can  ieJf-love  make  us  dare  to 
do  an  action  which  it  muft,  out  of  the 
fame  principle,  conceal?  Or,  in  fine, 
can  this  attribute  of  the  foul  excite  us 
to  an  o6t  that  will  ftain  our  inward  pu- 
rity, involve  our  minds  in  anarchy  and 
confufion,  and  make  us,  innVad  of  re- 
vering and  loving,  loath  and  deteftour- 
fclves?  But  I  have  done:  thefe  re- 
flections are  not  ill-placti),  though 
they  are  a  great  deal  too  long;  bat  my 
next  fhall  be  Jhorter. 

Mr.  De  Climal  and  I  were  at  a  lofs 
how  to  efcape  the  danger  into  which 
this  lady's  civility  had  caft  us,  in  of- 
fering to  wait  upon  me  home.  Could 
he  avoid  lending  us  his  coach  ?  or  could 
I  tefufe  to  accept  it?  Both  were  very 
difficult.  He  turned  pale,  and  I  re- 
mained filent:  while  his  eyes  faid — 
«  Draw  me  out  of  this  perplexed  af- 
'  fair;'  mine  faid  — '  Draw  us  out 
'  yourlelf;'  and  our  filence  began  to 
grow  remarkable,  when  a  fervant  came 
to  tell  Valville  that  the  coach  which  he 
had  fentfor  was  at  the  door. 

This  faved  us:  but  the.old  gentle- 
man began  to  be  fo  confident,  that  he 
was  even  bold  enough  to  abufe  the  fe- 
curity  we  were  in,  and  carried  his  af- 
furance  fo  far  as  to  fay—'  We  do  not 
*  want  the  coach  now;  you  may  fend 
'  it  back:'  and  this  he  laid  with  fuch 
a  frank  air,  as  if  he  had  all  along  de- 
figned  it  5  and  as  if  he  had  not  heitta- 
ted  or  made  the  leaft  difficulty  of  it. 

I  think,  however,  that,  though  he 
was  fo  great  an  hypocrite  at  that  time, 
I  ought  a  little  to /often  my  exoreflions; 


fince,  notwithlbndins  this  black  part 
of  his  character,  which  I  cannot  even 
think  on  without  deteftation,  his  me- 
mory ought  to  be  dear  to  me.  His  re- 
pentance was,  I  do  not  queftion,  fiu- 
ceie;  and  as  truth  will  not  admit  of 
my  leaving  out  a  fcene  of  villainy 
which  will  occur  in  my  Third  Part,  fo, 
in  juftire  to  him,  and  in  gratitude  for 
the  benefit  I  received  by  his  repent- 
ance, I  fhall  write  with  pleafure  on 
that  fubjtct,  which  will  be  a  kind  of 
recompence  for  the  ineaunefs  I  feel  in 
dilplaying  his  vices. 

I  found  he  ti lifted  to  me  to  give  im- 
punity to  his  aflumnce;  and  did  not 
fear  that  I  had  either  the  malice  or  llu- 
pidity  to  make  him  repent  it. 

*  No,  Sir,'  anfwered  I;  « I  will  not 
give   you   fo   much  trouble,  fince  a 
coach    waits  for   me.— And  if  you, 
Sir,'  continued  I,  turning  to  Valville, 
will  call  fomebody  to  help  me  in,  I 
fliall  be  gone  immediately.' — *  I  be- 
lieve thele  gentlemen,'  faid  the  lady, 
with  an  air  of  gaiety,  *  will  be  proud 
'  of  that  honour. — There  isone,'  point- 
ing to  Valville,  '  who  will   not  regret 

*  the  trouble. — Is  it   not  true  ?'  laid 
(he,  looking  at  him  with  a  fcnile.  This 
gallantry    proceeded,    without   doubt, 
from  her  finding  Valville  at  my  feet. 
'  But  as  we  are  going  too,'  continued 
(he,   '  I  muft  tell  you  what  brought  us 
'  hither.     Have  you  any  news  of  Mn- 
'  dam  De  Valville?'  (this  was  the  young 
gentleman's   mother.)   *  What,  is  fhe 

*  leaving  the  country  ?  Shall  we  fee  her 

*  again   foon  ?' — *  I  expect  her  here, 

*  Madam,    this   week,'  laid  Valville, 
with  a  troubled  and  carelefs  aii  j  which 
was  but  an  i •different  proof  of  his  at- 
tachment to  me;  and  at  which  I  mould, 
perhaps,  have  been  difgufted,  had  not  my 
thoughts  been  too  much  engaged  with  my 
own  affairs.     I  immediately  recollected 
that  he  had,  indeed,  received  fufficient 
caufe  to  be difp leafed  atmyconduct,and 
to  render  his  diflatisfaction  too  great  to 
be  fmothered  in  his  own  breaft.     I  jaw 
into  the  motive  of  his  fadnefs,and  this 
difcovery  covered  me  with   fhame.     I 
found  his  heart  detracted  with  the  np- 
prehenfion  that  I  did   not  defcrve  his 
tentierncfs;  and  that  he  feared,  that  at 
laft  he  Ihould   be  obliged  to  renounce 
me,  and  root  out  his  unhappy  paflion. 
Dear  Maciam,  could  any  thing  be  more 
obliging  than  this  tender  fear?  Nothing 
could  be  mute  chamung,  more  ami- 
able* 
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able;  nothing  more  worthy  of  calling 
>ny  foul  into  a  humble  and  tender  con- 
fufion,  than  this  virtuous  dilhuii;  for 
I  approved  of  his  fcntiments,  was 
pleated  at  the  honelty  and  purity  of  his 
Lout,  which  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
indulge  the  fatisfa&ion  of  loving  a 
mir.d  lefs  amiable  than  his  own;  but 
this  plea fu re  had  a  mixture  of  confu- 
ii'in:  and  thefe  are  things  which  we 
cannot  fufHciently  defcribe. 

But  notwiththnding  the  coldnefs  I 
had  obferved  in  Valville,  after  having 
anfwered  the  lady's  queftions,  he  came 
to  me  to  help  rne  up,  and  lent  me  his 
arm;  but  as  he  Taw  Mr.  DeClimal  com- 
ing to  us,  he  prevented  him,  by  faying 
— '  No,  Sir,  do  not  attempt  to  fupport 
'  this  lady;  you  are  not  ftrong  enough; 
'  for  I  queftion  whether  (he  can  fet  her 

*  foot  to  the  ground.     It  will  be  better 
4   tocallfomebody  elfe.'  Upon  this  Mr. 
De  CJimal   retired;  for  a  guilty  con- 
fcience  made  him  diilruft  his  afl'urance. 
On  this  Valville  rung  a  bell,  and  two 
of    his    fervants    came    immediately. 

*  Come  hither,*  faid    he,  '  and  cany 
'  this  lady  to  the  coach.' 

I  believe  I  had  no  need  of  this  cere- 
mony; and  that,  with  the  help  of  lean- 
ing a  little  on  their  arms,  I  could  eafily 
have  fupported  rnyfelf;  but  I  was  fo 
confuted  and  difconcerted,  that  I  let 
them  lead  me  as  they  thought  fit. 

Mr.  De  Climul  and  the  iady  follow- 
ed me  together,  and  after  them  came 
Valville;  who,  as  we  pa  fled  through 
the  court,  I  observed,  by  a  fide  glance 
I  gave  him,  whifperto  a  fervant. 

I  was  f-.>on  :n  the  coach;  when  the 
lady,  before  (he  got  into  her's,  infi't^d 
upon  ad j titling  me  herfelf,  that  I  might 
fit  tafy,  and  not  hurt  my  foot.  I  re- 
turned my  compliments  for  herobliging 
civility,  with  an  air  of  confnfion;  but 
what  I  faid  to  Valville  was  witii  a  worfe 
grace  (till,  and  which  he  only  anfwered 
by  a  low  bow,  with  a  look  that  faid 
many  things,  which  I  per  ft  611  y  under- 
ftood,  but  cannot  fo  well  explain;  the 
chief  of  which  was,  «  Oh  !  what  /hall 
•  I  think?' 

At  laft  I  parted,  with  my  thoughts 
in  a  ftrange  kind  of  fufpenfe,  at  a  lofs 
to  know  what  I  fhould  think,  without 
either  joy  or  grief,  pain  or  pleafure. 
c  What  will  all  this  come  to  ?'  was  all 
I  could  fay  in  this  aitonilhment,  which 
left  me  unable  to  exercile  any  of  the 
faculties  of  my  mind;  only  a  deep  figu 


efcaped  me,  that  feemed  to  proceed  ra- 
ther from  inftinft  than  from  any  par- 
ticular thought. 

It  was  in  this  fituation  J  arrived  at 
Mrs.  Du  Tour's:  I  found  her  fitting 
at  her  (hop  door,  impatiently  waiting 
for  my  coming  home,  becaufe  dinner 
was  almoft  re^dy.  I  took  notice  that 
ihe  had  fixed  her  eyes  fome  time  upon 
me  before  I  got  to  the  door,  and  that  (he 
teemed  to  regard  me  not  as  Mariannr, 
but  as  one  that  refembled  her  fo  much, 
tint  (he  feemed  to  be  in  a  furprize:  and 
the  coach  was  already  flopped  before 
(he  thought  it  was  me;  for  (he  did  not 
imagine  I  would  come  home  in  a  coach. 
At  "laft  (he  was  forced  to  know  me 
again. 

<  What,  Marianne!'  cried  (he,  '  i* 
'  it  you  !  I  wonder  how  you  could  ftay 
<  fo  long!  I  did  not  ex  peel  you  wouiii 

*  come  home  in  a  coach  !    What!   w?« 
(   the  way  from  church  too  farfor  you  ?* 
— '  No,  Madam;  but  it  wa-5  impcffible 

*  for  me  to  walk,  for  I  have  had  a  faii, 
'  and  have   hurt  my  foot;  only  be  fo 
«  good  as  to  help  me  into  the  houle/ 

While  I  was  fpeaking,  the  coachman 
opened  the  door — {  Come,  come,  Ma- 

*  dam,'  faid  he,    '  you  are  at   home; 
'  never  fear;  I  will  carry  you  in  in  a 
c  moment;  what  fjgnifies  what  fuch  a 

*  pretty   little  thing   as   you    weighs! 

*  Come,    fear  nothing;  I  could  carry 
«  you    farther  than  your  own    legs.' 
On  which  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  car- 
ried me  like  a  feather  into  the  (hop,  and 
let  me  in  a  chair. 

I  was  no  (boner  feated,  than,  cafting 
my  eyes  crofs  the  ftreet,  I  Jaw  at  fome 
diftanceone  of  Valvilie's  fervants,  who 
feemed  to  have  been  running  to  ke^p 
the  coach  in  fight;  and  this  probably 
was  the  refult  of  his  whifpering  to  h  irn 
as  we  went  out. 

The  fight  of  this  domeftick,  placed 
as  a  fpy  upon  me,  revived  all  my  fen- 
fibility;  I  blumed  to  find  him  a  witnefs 
of  the  meannefs  of  my  condition;  I 
knew,  that  as  he  had'ieen  me  with 
Vilville,  and  feen  me,  too,  treatrd 
in  all  refpecls  like  a  lady  of  quality, 
he  mult  be  in  the  greateft  furprize  r<j 
find  me  carried  into  a  (hop,  and  to  dif- 
cover  that  I  was  a  fervant  there.  This 
was  the  firft  reflection  I  made :  and 
was  not  this  enough  to  trouble  me?  it 
is  true,  it  was  only  a  footman;  but  pride 
will  not  fnffer  us  to  fink  in  the  eitee:u 
of  even  the  lowelt  without  pain;  no- 
thing 
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thing  is  minute,  nothing  indifferent  to 
it.  Befides,  I  had  no  reafon  to  dmiht 
but  that  he  was  fent  by  Valville — '  H:i! 

•  has  my  mafter  been  nt  till  this  pains 

•  for  fuch  a  one  as  (he;  he  has  been 

•  rarely  employed.'  Methought  I  heard 
him  fay  this  with  a  broad  fmile;  for 
thefe  perfons  are  commonly  very  fond 
of  a  joke;  it  is  a  privilege  of  their  fta- 
tion }    and   they   are   efpecially   proud 
of  an  occafion  to  debafe  ihofe  to  their 
own  level,  whom   they  have,  through 
miftake,  honoured   ns  much  their  lu- 
periors;  and,  on  this  account,  I  feared 
that,  in  his  report  to  Valvillc,  he  would 
let  flip  fome  iniulring  reflection;  or  di- 
vert  himfelf  with  my   circumftances, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  wound  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  matter's  affe&ion,  by  mak- 
ing me  look  defpicable.     I  was   con- 
fcious  I  had  already  funk  too  much  in 
kis  efleem,  fmce  he  no  longer  thought  it 
an  honour  to  ferve  me.     An  adieu  to 
the  delight  we  have  in  love,  when  the 
glory  of  /nfpiring  it  is  tarnifhed  by  the 
apprehenfions    that  we   are  unworthy 
the  affection  that  is  caft  upon  us,  and 
the  lover  is  obliged  to  ftruggle  to  get 
the  maftery  of  apaflion  which  he  thinks 
a  difhonour  to  him;  and  as  this  was 
Valville's   cafe,    how  difadvantageous 
to  me  would  have  been  the  leaft  degree 
of  raillery;  for  it  is  incredible  to  think 
how  much  influence  the  moft  trifling 
turn   of  wit,  or  the  minute^  ' :ircum- 
ftance,  has  over  a  mind  already  dif- 
gufted,whenfetin  a  humorous  li^ht,  in 
order  to  render  the  object  con^)ie?.tly 
contemptible;    and,    indeed,   was  this 
the  cafe,  Valville's  difdain  would  have 
made  me  more  uneafy  than  the  certain- 
ty that  I  fhould  never  fee  him  mere. 

As  foon  as  I  was  feated,  I  took  my 
money  out  of  my  pocket  to  pay  the 
coachman;  but  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  like  a 
woman  of  experience,  thought  proper 
to  take  it  upon  herfelf,  believing  me  too 
young  to  manage  even  fuch  little  af- 
fairs. '  Let  it  alone,'  laid  flie;  «  I 
*  will  pay  the  man  myfelf.  Where 
«  did  you  take  coach  ?'— «  Near  the 
«  church,'  faid  I.  <  Oh,  that  is  but 
'  juft  by,'  returned  (he,  counting  out 
fome  fmall  money.  «  Here,  hold  your 
«  hand,  honeft  man ;  there  is  your  fare.' 
— «  That  my  fare!  No,  miftrefs,'  faid 
the  coachman,  returning  her  the  mo- 
ney; *  I  will  not  take  it.  This  is  not 
«  measured  by  the  ell.' — «  What  does 
<  the  man  mean  by  the  ell  ?'  faid  Mrs. 
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Du  Tour  gravely.  «  Here,  take 
money,  and  lie  eafy.  We  have  known 
what  a  coach- fare  was  before  to- day.' 
— '  Well,  and  you  may  know  what  it 
is  to-morrow,  for  what  I  care;  what 
does  all  that  arguify  ?  Give  me  my 
fare,  I  defire  no  more;  and  do  not 
make  any  words  about  it.  Cannot 
you  mind  your  own  bufinefs?  Is  it  you 
that  I  cai  ried  ?  Did  I  artc  vou  for  any 
thing?  Nay,  the  deuce  take  the  wo- 
man and  her  milling  too  !  She  thinks 
flie  is  haggling  for  a  bunch  of  car- 
rots.' 

Mrs.    Du  Tour,    happening   to  be 
pretty  well  d  re  fled,  could  not  help  fan- 
cying herfelf  a  pcrfon  of  great  import- 
ance,   and  was    therefore    highly   af- 
fronted at  the  infolence  of  the  coach- 
man;   (all    this,    Madam,    I    recount 
purely  to  divert  you.)     The  bunch  of 
carrots  did  not  found  well  at  all  in  her 
ears;   how  was  it  pofTi'ole  that  fuch  im- 
pudent nonfenfe  fliould  come  from  the 
mouth  of  any  one  that  was  looking  at 
her  ?  Was  there   any  thing  in  her  air 
that  could  infpire  a  dilcoui  fe  fo  vulgar? 
I   will    afl'ure   you!'    cried  /he;    '  f 
think,  fellow,  you  grow  very  imper- 
tinent !   Do  you  think  I  will  hear  all 
your  nonfenfe!  Go!  get  about  your 
bulintfs!  There  is  your  money,  take 
or  leave  it;    I  do  not  care  what   you 
do  with  it.      What  does  the   fellow 
mean  ?  I  r.fTure  you,    if   I  call  my 
neighbour,   he  will  teach   you  better 
manners,    that    he    will;  and  oblige 
you  to  fpeak  to  people  in  trade  with 
morecivility.' — '  Mind  the  old  trull? 
What  do  you  think  of  (he  now  ?'  re- 
urned  the  other,  true  coachman  like. 
Clear  the  way  !  have  a  care  !   my  lady 
has  got  herholiday  bibon  !   Ifackins! 
one  would  not  think  there  needed  fo 
much  oTcrnony  to  fpeak  to  herlady- 
fhip!  Sure  Mrs. Minx  may  befpoketo! 
The  deuce  take  you,  why  do  not  yen 
pay  me?  Were  you  twenty  times  a  bet- 
ter trader  than  you  nre,  what  ihould 
I  be  the  better  for  that  ?  Muft  not  my 
horfes   live  ?    You  would  not    have 
thofe  fat  chops  if  you  were  not  paid. 
How  d — d  ugly  it  looks  to  beftingy!' 
Bad  examples  are  contagious;  and 
Mrs.  Du  Tour,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
pretty  well  within  the  bounds  of  that 
air  of  dignity  which  me  had  jutt  a  {Turn- 
ed, could  hold  out  no  longer;  this  laft 
in/ult  of  the  coachman's  made  her  lofe 
ajl  patiencej  {he  initantly  deferted  the 

part 
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part  of  a  refponfible  woman,  which 
could  be  no  longer  of  fervice  to  her,  in 
order  to  let  the  coachman  fee  fhe  was 
rot  many  degrees  above  him,  and  was 
able  to  conteft  with  him  who  could  be 
inoft  vulgar,  and  render  themfelves  moft 
contemptible.  She  acquitted  herfelf 
pretty  well,  and  (hewed  fhe  was  not  un- 
equal to  the  talk. 

When  felf-love  in  people  like  her  is 
only  flightly  touched,  it  may  keep  a  ma- 
ftery  over  the  pafTions,and  with  fome  de- 
cency attend  to  reputation,  and  that  ho- 
nour which  it  is  tenacious  of  prefervingj 
but  when  it  is  attacked  with  affronts 
too  giofs  to  be  regarded  by  perfons  of 
fenfe,  and  fhould  only  be  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  contempt  as  beneath  our 
notice,  they  throw  off  all  restraint, 
abandon  themfelves  to  the  low  gratifi- 
cation of  an  unbridled  paffion;  and,  in 
this  mighty  buftle,  throw  down  and 
trample  upon  the  reputation  they  are  too 
eager  to  fupport. 

Here  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  with  a  torrent 
of  noife,  difplayed  all  the  elocution  (he 
was  miftrefs  of.  '  Why,  how  now,  you 
'  blockhead!  you  drunken  dog  !  with 

*  your  holiday-bib !   pray  who  do  you 

*  fpeak  to,  fcoundrel  ?'  cried  fhe,  all  in 
a  breath,  and  running  to  the  counter 
for  her  ell :   when,  being  thus  armed— 
«  Get  along!'  cried  ftiej    *  get  out  of 
'  my  (hop,  fellow!  or  I  will  lay  this 
'  meafure  over  your  bones!' — f  D — n 

*  you,    do  not  ftrike  me!'    cried   the 
coachman,   laying  hold   of  her  arm. 

*  Keep  your  hands  to  yourfelf;  for, 
«  the  de'el  take  me!    if  you  do  not  be 

*  quiet,  I  will  (hew  you  a  fellow  that 

*  will  not  be  beat!  "Pox  take  you!  I 
'  do  not  afk  for  a  farthing  more  than 
'  my  due,  you  {linking  good-for-no- 

*  thing  jade!  Is  there  any  thing  wrong 
«  in  that?' 

The  noife  they  made  foon  drew  a 
mob  about  the  door.  '  Will  you  let 
c  me  alone,  you  blackguard  you  ?' 
faid  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  driving  to  get  her 
ell  from  the  coachman,  who  had  feized 
hold  of  it.  *  Why  don't  you  get  up, 

*  Marianne,  and  call  Mr.  Ricard  ?— 
'  Mr.  Ricard  !'  cried  (he,  in  the  fame 
breath.     This  was  our  landlord,  who 
lived  up  two -pair  of  ftairs,  and  who 
happened  to  be  out.      '  Gentlemen,' 
faid   fhe,    fpeaking  to  the  mob   that 
crouded  before  the  door,    '  I  call  you , 
4  all  to  witnefs;  you  fee  how  it  is  ;  he 
«  has  aflaulted  met'  (but  that  was  not 
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true)  *  he  has  abufed  me !  Run,  one  of 
you!  run  to  JufticeT— — !  he  knows 
me  very  well ;  it  is  I  that  ferve  him 
with  cloth!    Only  tell  him  it  is  Ma- 
dam Du  Tour ! — Run,Mifs  Kitty!— 
Run,  my  good  girl  !'  cried  me  to  ano- 
ther, that  was  fervant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  and  all  this  with  her  cap  dif- 
compofed  by  the  jerks  which  the  coach- 
man gave  her  arms  when  ftruggling  for 

But  all  her  cries  were  in  vain,  nobody 
ftirred  :  and  you  mayeafily  judge  Mrs. 
Du  Tour  had  not  the  lead  help  to  hope 
for  j  for  there  was  not  one  who  would 
deprive  himfelf  of  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing the  conclufion  of  this  hopeful  quar- 
rel, when  every  moment  promifed  a  di- 
verting cataftrophe;  for  they  imagined, 
if  (he  could  have  ftruck  the  coachman, 
who  held  faft  her  ell,  it  would  have  open- 
ed a  very  diverting  fcene. 

Thefe  rough  and  boifterous  paflions, 
noife,  clamour,  and  infult,  are  hardly 
pardonable  in  our  fex ;  whofe  perfection, 
is  to  be  mild  and  gentle,  and  to  have  a 
heart  all  innocence,  tendernefs,  and 
purityj  a  foul  at  the  greater!  diftance. 
from  the  brutal  paJlions  of  a  fury}  and 
a  tongue  unufed  to  rude  and  vulgar  re- 
proach. 

For  my  part,  I  was  fo  uneafy  and 
vexed  at  her  folly,  that  I  could  not  help 
inceffantly  crying  out — *  Hold,  Ma- 
'  dam!  pray  let  him  alone!'  The 
coachman  made  himfelf  hoarfe  with 
telling  every  one  he  had  not  his  due ; 
that  (he  would  make  him  give  her  his 
trouble  for  nothing;  witnefs  the  mil- 
ling, which  he  never  mentioned  without 
fome  contemptible  epithet ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  guefs  at  the  uncivil  eloquence 
of  a  hackney-coachman. 

Had  Mrs.  Du  Tour  the  leaft  regard 
to  decency,  fhe  would  have  carefully 
avoided  a  fcene  that  muft  necefTarily 
make  her  the  ridicule  of  a  mob  as  well 
as  of  her  neighbours:  but  fhe  gave  up 
all  reflection  to  indulge  her  eager  defire 
of  making  a  reply;  and  was,  indeed,  too 
angry  to  have  very  delicate  ears.  ^ 

«  Yes,  you  dog !  yes,  twelve-pence  ! 
'  you  fhall  not  have  a  farthing  more, 
'  you  rafcal !'  faid  fhe.  «  And  I  fhall 
'  not  take  them,  you  twelvedevils,  for 
'  all  your  curfed  tongue!1  anfweredthe 
coachman.  '  You  fcoundrel,  you  are 
'  not  worth  twelve-pence!'  returned 
(he:  «  are  not  you  afhamed,  you  rogue  ? 
«  What!  to  come  on  lyfronVthe  church 
G  «  higher  > 
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hither  ?  An  ambafTador's  coach  may 
be  had  as  cheap  !   I  wifh  I  may  die  if 
I  give  you  a  farthing  more  !  I  would 
fee  you  hanged  firft!'  continued  flic, 
baking   her   fift   at  him.    '  Only  re- 
member this  is  St.  Matthew's  Day  ; 
but  the  better  day  the  better  deed : 
and  to-morrow  you  muft  take  care  of 
yourfelf;  I  tell  you  fo,  who  am  not 
fuch  a  prate- a- pace  as  you  imagine, 
but  the  reputable  Madam  Du  1  our; 
and  it  ought  to  be  Madam  in  your 
mouth,  furah!   fmce  I  am  Madam 
with  every  one  elfe,  and  Madam  all 
the  world  over!    Do  you  hear  that, 
you  blackguard  fcrub  ?* 
All  this  while  fhe  was  pulling  and 
ftruggling  to  get  her  meafure  out  of 
the  coachman's  hand,  who  held  it  faftj 
and  who,  by  his  four  look,  and  the  fud- 
dennefs  of  his  motion,  feemed  inclined 
to  ufe  her  as  roughly  as  if  fhe  had  been 
of  his  own  fex,  and  I  believed  the  poor 
•woman  was  going  to  be  beat;    for  a 
large,ugly,  angry  fift,  that  he  lifted  up, 
and  which  threatened  to  punifh  her  for 
having  dared  to  provoke  the  moderation 
of  an    hackney-coachman,    made  me 
tremble.  I  made  hafte  to  take  eighteen- 
pence  out  of  my  pocket,  and  to  give  it 
the  fellow.     He  took  it  immediately  j 
and  then  fhaking  the  ell  in  Mrs.  Du 
Tour's  hand  fo  violently,  that  fhe  was 
forced  to  let  it  go,  tofled  it  to  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  (hop;  and,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  hat—  VBlefiing  on  you,  my 
*  fweet  girll'    faid  he,   walking  off; 
\vhile  the  crowd  opened  to  the  right  and 
left,  not  fo  much  to  make  way  for  him 
as  to  give  Mrs.  Du  Tour  room  to  fol- 
low him  ;  which  fhe  would  certainly 
have  done,  had  I  not  hindered  her  by 
holding  her  faft.     *  Be  quiet,  huffy ! 
do  you  fee  now  what  you  have  done 
with,   your  eighteen- pence  ?    I  will 
never  forgive  you,  Marianne,  as  long 
as  I  live!  Do  not  flop  me;  for  if  you 
do  not  let  me  go,  upon  my  honour, 
I  will  beat  you!     It  is  mighty  pretty, 
indeed  !  Was  it  not  your  money  that 
I  was  faving  ?  But  my  owu  fhilling, 
pray,  who  is  toreiurn  me  that  ?'  (for 
ier  intereft    would   not   be   filenced) 
Has  he  taken  that  away  too?  Why 
did  not  you  give  him  the  fhop  and 
all?' 

«  Madam,'  faid  I,  «  your  money  is 
fallen  on  the  ground  :  but  never  mind 
it ;  if  you  do  not  find  it  again,  I  will 
jnake  it  good.'  And  this  I  faid,  {hut- 


ting the  door  with  one  hand,  and  hold- 
ing Mrs.  Du  Tour  with  the  other. 

'  A  fine  uproar,  indeed  !'  faid  fhe, 
when  fhe  faw  the  door  flint;  '  it  is 
mighty  pretty!  Let  us  fee — Oh,  here 
is  the  money  !'  added  fhe,  picking  it 
up  as  calmly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
>ened  :  *  the  villain  was  very  lucky  not 
to  find  1  cinon  here;  I  will  aflure 
you,  fhe  would  not  have  let  you  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  your  money,  as 
you  have  done.  Truly,  fhe  is  a  bet- 
ter manager  than  you  :  but,  then, 
poor  girl,  fhe  has  nothing;  but  you, 
thank  God, are  rich, and  have  the  beft 
of  treafures,  provided  it  does  but 
laft.' 

«  Oh,  Madam!'  faid  I,  with  fome 
mpatience,  *  I  know  I  am  poor ;  but 
do  not  railly  me  upon  it,  I  befeech 
you.  It  is  ungenerous  to  infult  the 
miferable,  and  betrays  a  meannefs 
of  fpirit  that  every  good  woman 
ought  to  be  afhamed  of.  I  am  fen- 
fibleof  the  fupplies  I  have  had,  and 
of  my  own  indigence;  but  I  had  ra- 
ther renounce  them  all,  and  throw 
myfclf,  friendlefs  as  I  am,  upon  Pro- 
vidence  for  my  fupport,  than  to  flay 
with  you,  expofed  to  fuch  unkind  and 
grating  expreflions.' — '  Again!'  faid 
he,  *  pray  what  makes  the  girl  think 
I  railly  her  now  ?  Is  it  becaufe  I  faid 
people  made  her  prefents  ?  Well, 
what  if  they  do,  where  is  the  harm 
of  that?  They  make  you  prefents, 
and  you  take  them  ;  you  would  be  a 
fool  if  you  did  not.  Why,  are  gifts 
to  be  refufed  ?  No,  to  be  lure  !  But 
well  meant,  well  taken:  and  when 
any  body  has  a  mind  to  give  me  any 
thing,  I  fhall  take  it;  but,  I  am  afraid, 
I  fhall  not  have  fuch  good  luck ;  I 
am'^ure,  however,  I  meant  no  harm  j 
but  you  are  very  touchy.  Come, 
come,  let  us  go  to  dinner:  it  will 
foon  be  time  to  go  to  vefpers.'  Upon 
which  fhe  went  to  table;  and  I  got  up 
and  followed  her,  leaning  upon  the  ell, 
which  Mrs.  Du  Tour  hud  laid  upon 
the  counter. 

Mrs.  Du  Tour  was,  upon  the  whole, 
a  good  fcrt  of  a  woman;  fhe  meant  no 
ill,  though  fhe  often  feemed  to  do  itj 
for  her  anger  was  partly  feigned.  To 
blurterand  look  big,  to  affume  an  air  of 
ty,  Ihe  fooliflily  imagined  was 
:  ry  to  make  her  be  taken  notice 

of.     The  clamour  of  a  fhrill  and  hafty 
voice  kept  yp  her  fpirits,  and  inclined 

her 
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htr  mind  to  fomething  of  the  fame  dif- 
pofitionj  and  from  thence  proceeded 
the  difagreeable  hints  (lie  gave  me;  but 
on  this  account  flie  was  not  very  tena- 
cious of  her  fits  of  ill-humour,  (ince 
they  were  not  fo  much  the  effects  of  the 
difpofition  of  her  mind  as  the  weaknefs 
of  it.  Perfons  of  this,  character  have 
always  a  very  grovelling  underftanding; 
they  may  have  a  few  trifling  virtues, 
indeed ;  but  they  are  either  merely  con- 
ftitutional,  or  the  copies  of  what  they 
have  feen  in  others:  and  they  make  very 
little  ufe  of  their  reafon,  but  to  con- 
fider  how  others  would  behave  in  like 
cafes,  without  ever  confidering  the  pro- 
priety of  action,  or  the  beauty  and  de- 
formity of  the  two  extremes  of  virtue 
and  vice. 

Were  I  to  relate  all  the  difcourfe  (he 
directed  to  me  at  dinner,  a  whole  Part 
would  fcarce  be  fufficient  to  contain  it. 
My  looks  and  filence  (hewed  it  was  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  me;  but  (he  no 
fooner  faw  my  uneafinefs,  than  (he 
(hewed  her  concern  by  her  difagreeable 
way  of  apologizing. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Marianne?' 

faid  (he;  '  What  makes  you  filent  and 

*  dull  ?  Does  any  thing  make  you  un- 

«  eafy?'— <  Yes,  Madam,'  faid  I;  'you 

'  have  mortified  me  to  the  laft  degree.' 

— €  What !  do  you  think  of  that  (till  ?' 

returned  (he.  'Lack-a-day,  how  child  - 

i(h  you  are!  What  is  it  that  I  have 

faid  to  you  ?  I  do  not  remember  any 

thing  of  it.     Do  you  think,  when 

folks  are  in  a  paflion,  they  mind  every 

word  they  fay?  Blefs  my  heart!  when 

people  live  together,  muu  they  be  fo 

touchy,   and  be  affronted  at  every) 

turn  ?  It  is  true,  I  faid  .a  word  about 

Mr.  De  Climal ;  but  Ihould  yeu  be 

uneafy  becaufe  he  takes  care  of  you, 

and  buys  you  what  you  want?  I  will 

lay  a  wager,  that,  becaufe  you  have 

neither  fat  her  nor  mot  her,  you  thought 

I  hinted  at  that;    for  you  are  really 

very  jealous,  and,  as  Toinon  fays,  are 

always  watching  people's  thoughts; 

and  fo,  becaufe  you  do  not  know  who 

were  your  parents,  you  perfuade  your- 

'felf  that  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  think 
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'  on:  and  fo,  as  we  were  talking  yef- 
'  terday,  by  chance,  with  a  neighbour, 
'  about  a  child  that  had  been  dropped 
'  and  found  in  an  alley,  you  was  in 
'  the  parlour,  and  overheard  usj  and 
'  fo,  I  fuppofe,  thought  we  had  been. 
'  talking  of  you  all  the  while  ?  I  faw 

*  it  plainly  by  your  looks.     And  now 
'  you  begin  again  to-day  :   but  I  wifti 
'  I  may  never  eat  another  raorfel  as 
'  long  as  I  live,  if  I  thought  of  either 

*  father  or  mother  any  more  than  if 
'  there  never  were  any  fuch  perfons  in 
«  the  verfal  world  !    Befides,  is  not  a 
'  foundling  like  other  children  ?  A- 
<  marry!    if  all  the  children  that  are 
'  dropped,  were  givei,  to  the  commiflary, 

*  where  would  be  found  a  houle  big 

*  enough  to  hold  them  all  ?  We  do  not 

*  chufe  our  ftation  in  this  life  before 

*  we  are  born;  but,  fince  God  is  the 
'  Father  of  the  fatherlefs,    charity  is 

*  not  quite  dead.  Now,  is  it  not  a  good 
'  Providence  that  has  given  you  Mr. 

*  De  Climal  ?    It  is  true,  his  defigns 
«  are  not  over  good  ;    but  no  matter, 

*  God  has  the  care  of  every  thing :  but 
«  if  the  man  is  good  for  nothing,  his 
'  money  is  good}  aye,  that  it  is,  and 
«  better  than  a  good  Chriitian's,  who 

*  would  not  give  half  fo  much  1  Come, 
'  come,  child,  I  would  only  make  you 
'  a  good  manager  j    not  that  I  would 
«  have  you  ftingy  :    my  birth-day  is 
'  coming;  and  then,  or  on  yours,  or 

*  on  Toinon's,  or  fo,  you  may  throw 
'  away  a  little  money,  and  divert  your- 

*  felf  $  but,  except  thefe  times,  or  at 
'  the  carnival,  or  other  holidays,  when 
«  you  treat  us,  you  (hould  keep  your 

*  money  to  you rfelf.' 

She  was  in  this  part  of  her  leflbn,of 
which  me  would  have  never  been  tired, 
and  part  of  which  was  as  difagreeable 
to  me  as  the  reprimands  that  occafioned 
it,  when  fomebody  knocked  brifkly  at 
the  door.  Here  my  adventures  become 
numerous  and  intereftingj  for  I  have 
only  two  days  to  ftay  at  Mrs.  Du 
Tour's ;  and  I  promife  I  (hall  trouble 
you  with  fewer  reflections,  if  thefe 
prove  difagreeable  to  you.  You  will 
let  me  know  your  fentiments. 
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OU  are  in  the  right,  Ma- 
>  dam;    I  have  made  you 
Y    £     wait  too  long  forthe  con- 
tinuation of  my  hiftory;  I 
do  not  excufe  myfelf,   I 
onlv  beg  pardon,  and  proceed. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  fome- 
body  knocked  at  the  door,  while  Mrs. 
Du  Tour  was  preaching  up  ceconomy; 
•which,   however,    fhe  was   willing  to 
difpenfe  with,  whenever  I  had  a  mind 
to  let  her  fharein  my  extravagance,  and 
regale  her  and  her  family  at  my  ex- 
pence.     Here  fhe  was  interrupted  by  a 
knocking  at  the  door — *  Who  is  there?' 
cried    fhe   immediately)    keeping    her 
feat;  '  who  knocks  there?'  I  thought 
I  had  juft  heard  a  coach   ftop,  and  a 
voice  anfwered  to  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  which 
was  not   altogether  unknown  to  me. 
I  believe/  laid  I,  '  it  is  Mr.  'De  Cli- 
mal.' — «  Do  you  think  fo  ?'  faidihe, 
tarting  up  and  running  to  the  door., 
«  Oh,  dear  Sir!'    cried  fhe,    «  I  afk 
your    pardon.     Upon  my  word,    I 
mould  have  made   more  hafte  if   I 
thought  it  had  been  you.     Marianne 
and  I  have  juft  done  dinner;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  only  us  two  at  home. 
Johnny'  (this  was  her  ion)  <  is  gone 
to  fee  his  aunt,  who  is  to  take  him  to 
the  frtir;  for  the  little  young  rogue 
is  continually  abroad  with  her  on  ho- 
lidays. Mary,  the  maid,  is  gone  to  a 
coulin's wedding;  Itold  herfhemight 
go  if  file  would,  for  weddings  do  not 
Happen  evtry  day,  and  fhe  will  be  a 
good  while  before  fhe  comes  back. 
On  the  other  hand,  Toinon  is  gone  to 
fee  her  mother;  the  poor  woman  does 

rot  fee  her  often,  fhe  lives  as  far  as 

Odear!  I  cannot  think  of  the  name  of 


the  place:  well,  I  fliall  think  on  it  by- 
and  by.  And  fo,  ?s  i  was  faying, 
you  muft  think  how  fhe  mtift  trot 
and  run  to  get  thither  and  back  again 
to-night,  and  fo  much  the  better;  I 
am  glad  on  it,  it  makes  her  ftay  at 
home.  And  fo  I  was  alone  waiting 
for  Marianne,  who  happened  to  fall 
as  fhe  came  from  church,  and  hurt  her 
foot,  fo  that  fhe  could  not  walk,  and 
fo  they  carried  her  into  a  houfe  to  look 
at  her  foot,  and  to  have  a  furgeon, 
who,  you  know,  could  not  come  in  a 
moment;  he  muft  be  fent  for,  let  it  he 
ever  fo  far;  and  then  fhe  muft  have  her 
flocking  off  and  put  on  again;  then 
file  mult  reft  herfelf,  and  a  coach  be 
called:  and,  at  la  It,  fhe  came  home, 
after  fhe  had  made  me  ftay  tiil  half  an 
hour  paft  one.  Now,  you  would 
think  we  might  go  to  dinner.  No, 
there  was  the  ugly  coachman,  that  I 
had  a  mind  to  pay  myfelf,  to  fave  Ma- 
rianne's money,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  manage;  but  fhe,  in  fpite  of 
all  I  could  do,  was  fuch  a  fool  as  to 
give  the  coachman  twice  as  much  as 
his  fare.  I  was  in  fuch  a  paflion,  I 
could  have  beat  the  rogue  if  1  had  been 
ftrong  enough.* 

'  There  has  been  noife  enough,  then/ 
aid  Mr.  De  Climal.  '  Yes,  Sir,  if 
you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo;  I  was  in  a 
heat,  indeed:  but  there  was  no  harm 
done,  only  a  mob  gathered  about  the 
door.* 

'  So  much  the  worfe/  faid  he,  grave- 

y;  *  fuch  fcenes  ought  to  be  carefully 

avoided:  and  Marianne  was  in  the 

right  to  pay  him  what   he  afked.— 

How  does  your  foot  do?'  added  he, 

addrefling  hirafelf  tome.  '  Pretty  well, 

«  Sir/ 
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*  SirVfaidl;  'I  feel  hardly  any  pain:  it 
«  is  weak,  indeed;  but,  I  hope,  to-mor- 
«  row  it  will  be  perfectly  well  again/ 
«— *  Have  you  done  dinner  ?'  laid  he  to 
us.     '  Oh,  Sir,  yes,  to   be  fure,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Du  Tour;    '  we  were  fat 

*  talking  of  one  thing  or  other.     Will 

*  not  you  pleafe  to  fit  down,  Sir?  Hive 
'  you  any  thing  to  fay  to  Marianne  ?' 
— «  Yes,'  laid  he,  '  I  want  to  fpeak  to 
«  her.' — *  Well,  be  fo  good  as  to  walk 

*  into  the  parlour,'  returned  ftie;  *  this 
4  is  a  nafty  hole,  every  thing  is  in  a 
«   litter. — Come,  Marianne,  lean  upon 

*  me;  hold,  I  will  wait  upon  you  in  a 
«  minute.     Stay,  ftay,  I  will  fetch  my 
'  ell,  which  may  make  a  fhift  to  do.' 
— «  No,  no/   laid  Mr.  De  Climal,   '  I 
'  will  help  her. — Here,  take  hold  of  my 

*  arm,  Mifs.'    Upon  this  I  got  up,  and 
went  with  him,  through  the  fhop,  into 
the  parlour. 

«  \Vell,'  faid  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  as  I 
was  feating  myfelf  in  an  elbow-chair, 
fmce  you  are  engaged  with  Marianne, 
I  will  flip  on  my  hood,   and   go  to 
church,  to  hear  a  little  of  the  prayers: 
it  is  really  pretty  late;  but  I  lhali  not 
lofe  all,  I  mall  hear  more  or  lefs  of 
them. — Sir,  you  willexcufe  my  going. 
— I  leave  you  to  look  after  the  houfe, 
Marianne;    if    any    body    alks    for 
me,  tell  them!  fliall  not  be  long:  do 
you  hear,  child? — Sir,  ycur  fervant.' 
Upon  this  (he  left  us;  and  went  out 
a  moment  after,  only  pulling  the  door 
after  her,  but  not  (hutting  it;  becaufe 
nobody  could  come  into  the  mop  with- 
out our  feeing  them  from  the  parlour. 
Till  this  time  Mr.  De  Climal   ap- 
peared gloomy  and  rcferved,  and  had 
hardly  (poke  four  words;  he  feemed  to 
wait  till  ihe  was  gone  before  he  would 
begin  the  converfation.     For  my  part, 
1  guefled,  by  his  thoughtful  intriguing 
air,  what  employed  his  mincl;  and  was, 
before  he  began,  difgufted  with  the  per- 
fecution  I  was  like  to  undergo  of  hear- 
ing him  urge  his  hateful  parTJon:   for 
you  remember,  that,  before  my  adven- 
ture with  Valville,  I  had  decided  with- 
in myfelf,  that  his  pretended  affection 
was  only  an  amorous  inclination,  in- 
conllftent  with  honour,  and  that  ftrict 
religion  he  made  prof  eflion  of;  but  what 
pafied  at  his  nephew's  put  it  beyond 
all  doubt.     A  good  man  would  never 
have  blufhed  at  feeing  me  there;  would 
oever  have  diflembled  his  knowing  me, 
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nor  have  appeared  fo  confufed  and  per- 
plexed. No,  his  confcience  was  wound- 
ed; and  he  dreaded  aclilcovery  of  hit 
guilty  defiy,n.  This  was,  indeed,  a 
bluftiing  before  the  fin,  or  rather  be- 
fore it  appeared  vifihle;  and,  while  I 
viewed  him  in  this  light,  you  cannot 
imagine  how  deformed  his  vice  made 
him  appear,  anil  what  an  iniuvportabic 
burden  his  company  was  to  me.' 

Three  days  before.,  when  I  difcover- 
ed  that  he  loved  me,  I  only  confidered 
him  as  an  hypocrite  whom  I  muft  fuffer 
to  act  as  hepleafed,  fmce  I  was  refolv- 
ed  to  render  all  his  attempts  upon  my 
virtue  abortive:  but  at  prefent  my 
thoughts  were  changed;  I  could  not 
regard  him  with  that  tranquil  indiffe- 
rence. His  detelted  fentiments  raifed 
in  my  heart  an  indignation  againft  his 
perfon;  in  a  word,  1  regarded  him  with 
other  eyes:  the  tendernefs  of  the  ne- 
phew, who  was  young,  amiable,  and 
gallant,  had  taught  me  to  look  upon 
the  uncle  in  a  true  light;  I  took  no- 
tice of  his  age,  his  wrinkles,  and, 
above  all,  the  uglinefs  of  his  charac- 
ter. 

What  a  foolifli  and  ridiculous  figure 
he  had  been  obliged  to  make  at  Val- 
ville's!   How  would  he  introduce  his 
detefted    love,    fo   offenfive    to    God  ? 
Would  he  exhort  me  to  be  no  better 
than   himfelf,  and  to  renounce  all  my 
hopes,  my  rapturous  hopes,  of  a  happy 
futurity,  in  return  for  the  fervices  he 
had  dona  me  !    Oh,  how  odious  he  is  ! 
How  can  a  man  of  his  age  hide  from 
himfelf  his  own  villainy,  which  ought 
to  fill  him  with  horror!    To  be  hoary 
with  age,  which   naturally  fhould  in- 
fpire  reverence;  to  have  an  air  of  fanc- 
tity,  and  the  ch:ira£ler  of.  a  good  Chrii- 
tian;  and  yet,  nctwithftanding  all  this, 
with  a  hardened  front,  to  tell  a  girl  in 
private — '  Take  no  notice  of  this  ap- 
pearance of  fagacity  and  merit;  I  arn 
a  cheat;  I  deceive  every  body;  I  love 
you  with  the  guilt  and  madnefs  of  a 
ihamelefs  debauchee;    and  beg  you 
would  oblige  me  fo  far  as  to  turn  a 
libertine  to   pleafe  me.'      Was  not 
this  a  moft  engaging  lover  ? 

Thefe  were  the  ideas  that  paffed 
through  my  mind  during  the  filencc 
which  Mrs.  Du  Tour's  prefence  occa- 
fioned. 

At  laft  we  were  left  alone.  «  What 
«  aii  mrlaiiing  talker  is  this  !*  cried 

he, 
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he,    ftmigging  up  his   moulders;   '  I 
'  thought  fhe  would  never  have  done 

*  ftunning  us  with  her  clack.1 — «  Yes,' 
anfwered  I,  *  (he  loves  too  well  to  he  \r 

*  herfelf  fpeak;  and,  befides,  fhe  per- 

*  haps  cannot  imagine  that  you  could 

<  have  any  thing  to  fay  to  me,  that  you 
'  would  fcruple   to  fay  before  her.'— 

*  What  think  you  of  our  meeting  at 

*  my  nephew's  ?'  re  fumed  he,  fighing. 
'  Nothing,'  faid  I,  '  but  that  it  was  an 
'  accident." — *   You  acted    very   pru- 

*  dently  to  pretend  not  to  know  me,' 
faid  he.     '  It  was  becaufe  you  feemed 
'  to  wifti  I  mould  do  fo,'  anlwered  I. 

*  But,  Sir,  why  are  you  glad  I  did  not 
'  call  you  by  your  name?  And  what 

*  was  the  reafon  why  you  pretended  you 

*  had  never  feen  me  before  ? 

'  I  always  thoughts  pcrfon  of  your 
'  . character  was  never  afraid  of  having 
'  his  actions  examined;  and  that,  con- 
'  fcious  of,  his  own  uprightnefs,  he 
'  fcorned  to  do  any  thing  in  the  dark, 

*  or  in  private,  that  he  was  a  (named  to 
'  own  in  open  day-light,  and  in  the 
'  face  of  all  the  world.' 

*  Why,'  faid  he,  with  an  infinuat- 
ing  and  wheedling  tone,  *  it  is  much. 
'  more  proper,  both  upon  your  ac- 

*  count  and  mine,  that  they  fiiould  be 

*  ignorant  of  the  engagements  that  are 

*  between  us,  which  will  not  be  foon 
'   over;  and  we  mould  be  very  much  to 

*  blame  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 

*  criticiiing  upon  it:  for,  my  dear  child, 
'  thou  art  fo  very  charming,  that  they 

*  could  not  help  thinking  I  loved  thee.' 
— '  Pifh,  Sir!  they  could  never  think 
'  of  r>ny  fuch  tiling,'  returned  I,  with 
an   ingenuous  freedom  ;  '  they  know 

*  you  are  a  man  of  unblemished  ho- 
'  nefty.' — '  Yes,    yes,'  laid  he  mer- 
rily; '  they  know  it,  and  have  reafon 
«  to  think  fo:  but,  Marianne,  one  is 
«  not  lefs  honeft  for  loving  a  pretty 
t  girl.' — '  When  I   faid   honeft,'  re- 
turned I,  with  a  ferious  air,  <  I  meant 

*  a  £,ood,  a  pious,  and  religious  man; 

*  one  who  is  above  being  a  flave  to  vice, 
'  and  has  learned  to  fet  bounds  to  his 

*  paffions;  in  a  word,  one  whodelights 
'  to  diffufe  happinefs around  him,  who 

*  reveres  himfelf,  and  loves  his  God. 
«  This,  Sir,  I   have  "been  taught,    is 

<  the  picture  of  every   good   man;  at 

*  leaft,  it  is  a  height  of  virtue  that  he 

<  ardently  afpircs  af.er:  but  how  is  this 

*  confident  wiih  a  vicious 


'  Hold,  my  dear  child,'  interrupted 
he;  '  you  do  not  take  me  for  a  faint, 
'  I  hope  ?  I  would  not  have  you  view 
'  me  in  this  light:  you  do  me  too  much 
'  honour,  I  will  a.  flu  re  you;  indeed  I 
'  do  not  deferve  it.  However,  it  would 
«  be  very  difficult  for  a  faint  to  con- 
'  tinue  fo  with  you.  Aye,  difficult  in- 
'  deed!  Judge,  then,  how  impofllble 
'  it  is  for  others.  I  have  never  a  wife 
4  to  whom  I  owe  my  affections;  I  have 
'  not  been  able  to  refift  the  powerful 

*  force  of  fo  many  united  charms:  but 
'  we  will  talkof  this  by-and-by.     Let 

*  us  return  to  your  accident.    You  fell 
'  down,  and  was   carried   to  my   ne- 
'  phew's,  who  is  a  giddy  young  fel- 
'  low;  and,  no  doubt,  faid  manygal- 

*  lant  things  to  you;  did  not  he?    He 

*  was  entertaining  you,  I  fancy,  with 
'  all  the  fine  things  he  could  fay,  when 
'  the  lady  and  I  entered:  but  there  is 
'  nothing  furprizingin  that;  he  found 

*  you  what  you  are,  divinely  charming, 
'  and  beautiful  as  an  angel;  in  fliort, 

*  what  every  body  elfe  muft  think  of 

*  you.    But,  as  I  am  certainly  the  belt 
'  friend  you  have  in  the  world,  (and 
'  this,  I  hope,  I  (hall  be  always  able 
'_  to  g've  you   convincing  proofs  of) 
'  tell   me,  my  charmer,  did  not  you 

*  delight  to  hear  him  ?  Methought  you 
'  feemed  to  liiten  with  an  air  of  fatis- 

*  faction.     Am  I  deceived  ?' 

'  I,  Sir!'  anfwered  I,  vexed  and 
confufed,  *  I  heard  him,  becaufe  I  was 

*  with  him;   I  could    not  poffibly  do 
'  otherwife:  but  he  faid  nothing  to  me 
'  but    what    was    confident  with   the 
'  greateft  politenefs,  and  the  moft  per- 

*  feet  virtue.' 

*  Perfect  virtue!'  cried  he,  repeating 
my  words.     '  Take  care,  Marianne  j 
«  this  may  proceed  from  fome  preju- 
'  dice  in  his  favour.  Alas!  how  much 
'  I  mould  pity  you,  if,  in  your  pre- 
'  fent  fituaiion,  you  fhould  be  tempted 
'  to  liiten  to  his  delufive  arts,  and  be 

*  cajolled  into  your  ruin  !  How  irrepa- 
«  rable  would  be  the  lofs !  and  what 
'  would  become  of  you,  do  you  think  ? 
'  But,  tell  me,  did  he  aik  you  where 
'  you  lived?' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  I  believe  he  did,'  an- 
fwered I,  blufhing.     '  And  you,  not 

*  knowing     the    confequence,     have, 
«  without  doubt,  told  him,'  added  he. 
'  To  what  purpofe  would  it  h  n 

«  to  have  concealed  it  from  him,'  re- 
turned 
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turned  T,  *  fince  I  could  not  get  into  a 
4  hackney  coach  without  giving  orders 

*  where  to  drive  me  ?' 

'  You  make  me  tremble  for  you,' 
cried  he,  with  aferiousandcompaffion- 
ate  air.  '  Yes,  I  (hudder  at  thethoughts 

*  of  this  unhappy  event,  which   may 

*  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal'con- 

*  fequences,  if  your  prudence  does  not 
4  prevent   them  :     indeed,    child,    he 

*  would  ruin  you;  it  is  but  too  true, 

*  and  I  cannot  help  telling   you  fo. 
4  Alas!  what  a  pity  it  is,  that,  thus 

*  poflefled  of  all   the  various  charms 

*  and  graces  that  adorn   your  whole 

*  fex,  you  mould  become  the  prey  of  a 
4  young  rake  who  does  not  love  you ! 
4  For  do  thefe  thoughtlefs  fools  know 

*  what  it  is  to  love?  Have  they  a  heart? 
4  Have  they  any  folidfentiments?  Have 

*  they  honour  or  a  character  to  fupport? 
4  No,  no;  his  higheft  ambition  is  to 
4  gratify  his  vicious  defires,  and  then 
4  to  abandon  you  to  defpair  and  mi- 

*  fery.     My  nephew  will  regard  you 
4  as  one  much  beneath  him;  he  will 
4  look  upon  you  as  a  pretty  girl,  whom 
4  he  condefcends  to. make  a  kind  of 
4  miftrefs  of;  and  who,  his  vanity  at 
4  once  prompts  him  to  believe,  is  ready 
4  to  run  mad  for  him:  this  is  what 
4  you  are  to  expect  from    him.     He 
4  will  at  firft  amufe  you  by  a  pafiionate 
4  behaviour,  and  a  few    trifling  pre- 
4  fents:  he  will  make  the  moft  tender 
4  proteftations,  which  you  will  too  ea- 
4  fily  believe;  he  will  delude  you  by 
4  an  appearance  of  the  moft  ardent  af- 
4  Section;  he  will  beinceflantiy  praifing 
4  your  too  lovely  perfon;  and,  by  prc- 
4  tending  to  adore  you,  infinuate  him- 
4  felf  into  your  affections.     In  fhort, 
4  he  will  propofe  fome  little  afiigna- 
4  tions,  which  you  will  at  firft  refufe 

*  him,  but  at  laft  confentto;  and  then 
4  you  will  find  that,  as  foon  as  you  have 
4  furrendered  up  to  him  the  pofTeflion 
4  of  your  heart,  inconftancy  and  dif- 

*  guft  will  fucceed;  and  he  will  boaft 
4  of  having  made  a  conqueft  of  your 
4  virtue,  anddefpife  thefacrifice.  This 
4  is  the  natural  behaviour  of  a  young 
4  man;  and  thus  you  will  infallibly 
4  find  it,  if  you  liften  to  his  pretended 
4  paffion.     And  would  this  be  agree- 
4  able   to  you  ?  Pray,   confider   what 
4  would  become  of  you  if  this  mould 
4  ever  be  your  cafe!  You  have  wit  and 
4  good  fenfe;  and  therefore  cannot  a- 

*  void  lookinginto  your  circumftances, 


1  and  feeing  what  will  be  the  confe- 

*  quence  of  your  giving  him  encou- 
'  ragement,    and    being    terrified    at 
'  the  frightful  appreher.iiong  that  muft 
'  frequently  difquiet  your  mind.    You 
4  know,  Marianne,  you  are  an  orphan; 

*  an  orphan  unknown  to  all  the  world, 
1  related  to  no  perfon  upon  earth:  you 

*  know  none  that  will  fliarein  youraf- 
'  fliction,  and  figh  with  you  in  your 

*  mifery ;    without    parents,    without 
4  fortune,  without  friend,  me  only  ex  - 

*  cepted,  whom  you  have  only  known 

*  by  chance.  I  am  the  only  perfon  that 

*  interefts  himfelf  in  your  affairs;  and 
c  am,  indeed,  tenderly  attached  to  you, 
'  as  you  fee  by  my  manner  of  fpeak- 
'  ing  to  you;  and  will  have  infinitely 

*  more  reafon  to  think  fo  by  my  future 
'  actions;  for  I  am  rich,  (this  I  fay  by 

*  the  bye)  and  am  able,  on  that  ac- 

*  count,  to  fupport  you  in  a  manner 
'  proportionable  to  my  affection,  pro- 

*  vided  you  know  your  true  intercft, 

*  and  I  have  reafon  to  approve  your 
'  conduct:  by  conduct:,    I  mean  pru- 
'  dence,  and' not  a  certain  aufterity  of 
'  manners,  not  a  rigid  and  fevere  life, 
'  which  it  may  be  difficult,  and  per- 
'  haps  impoffible,  for  you  to  lead;  for 
'  you  are  not  in  a  fituation  to  be  fcru» 
'  puloufly  nice  in  this  particularj  be- 
'  fides,  mere  morality  cannot  fave  you; 
'  it  is  a  low  and  defpicable  attainment. 

*  No;  what  you  want  in  this  you  muft 

*  make  up  in  ftrong   confidence  and 

*  prefumption;  for  implicit  faith  and 
'  ibund  orthodoxy  are  a  fure  guide.'— 
'  Hold! '  interrupted  I;  <  I  am  at  a  lofs 
'  to  comprehend  what  you  mean.     In 
'  what   muft    not  I   be   fcrupuloufly 

*  nice?  and  what  means  that  cenfure 
'  of  morality  ?    Is  it   not  all  that  is 
'  good,   all  that  is  amiable,  truly  no- 
'  ble  and  great  in  man?  all  that  makes 
f  the  Deity  lovely,  adorable,  and  wor- 
'  thy  our  higheft  regards  ?  I  am  fure  I 
'  always  thought  morality  the  brighteft 
'  attribute  of  the  Divinity.' — «  Piih! 
'  do  not  preach,'  refumed  he  :  «  pray 
'  obferve  I  fpeak  to  you  as  a  man  that 
«  knows  the  world;  who  knows  you 
'  muft  live;  and  that  neceffity  is  a  ter- 
'  jible  thing:  and  therefore  was  going 

*  to  fay  that,  though  I  may  appear  to 
'  you  as  an  enemy  to  what  you  call 
1  love,  I  confefs  I  am   not  fo  to  all 
'  kinds  of  engagements.      I  do   not 
«  fay  you  muft  fly  from  them  entirely; 
«  they  may  beufefulandreafonable,  as 

«  well 
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*  well  as  ruinous  and   fatal,  ns    tint 

*  muft  be  which   you  might  have  for 
'  my  nephew,   fince  it  could  have  no 
'  other  end  huf  i   of  the 

*  benefit  of  all  the  advantages  you  are 
'   poflfeiled  of;  which  is,  the  being  ami- 
4  able.     You  would  perh.ips  find  fome 
'  plcafure  and  fatisfaction  in  loving  a 
'  giddy   young   rake  with    tendernefs 
'  ami  fidelity^  but  it  would  be  :\  plea- 

*  fure  big  with  unhappinefs,  fmre  the 

fh  libertine  would  not  love  you 
4  in  return}  and,  from  the  firft  day, 
4  would  leave  you  in  indigene 

*  mifery,  from  which  you   would  find 

*  it    extremely    difficult    to    extricate 

*  \ourfelf.     Mifery,  indeed!  I  cannot 
'  foften  the  expreflion,  fince  it  is  my 

*  bufinefs  to  open  your  eyes,  and  nut  to 

*  dry  up  your  tears.     This  fubjec"t,  my 
4  dear   Marianne,    has  employed    my 

*  thoughts  ever  fince  I  left   you  ;  and 
'has  made  me  fo  foon  leave  the  com- 
'  pany  where   I   dined:   for  I   have  a 
'  great  many  things  to  tell   you;  and 

*  am    in   a   very  good   difpofition,    as 

*  you,  without  doubt,  have  taken  no- 

*  tice  of.* 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  anfwered  I,  with  the 
tears  ftreaming  from  my  eyes,  and  my 
breaft  filled  with  confufion  and  vexa- 
tion at  the  dreadful  piclure  he  had 
drawn  of  my  condition,  as  well  as  de- 
leftation  at  that  felfifh,  deteftable  mo- 
tive, that  had  induced  him  to  ufe  me 
thus.  *  Yes,  Sir,  fpeak  freely:  I 

*  (hall  always  think  it  my  duty  to  fol- 

*  low  the  advice  of  fo  pious  a  man  as 

*  you.' 

'  Let  my  piety  alone :  I  tell  you,' 
faid  he,  approaching  me  with  a  fVce 
air,  to  take  hold  of  my  hand,  *  I  have 

*  already  told  you  what  difpofition  I 
'  am  in.     I  throw  religion  afide:  lam 

*  not  preaching  to  you,    my  dear;  I 
'  would  only  appear  to  you  as  a  man 
'  of  good  fenfe,  who  knows  you  have 

*  nothing,  and  muft  be  provided  with 

*  all  the  neceffrries  of  life,  unlefs  you 

*  are  determined  to  go  to  fervice;  and 
'  this  you  feem  to  have  an  averfion  to; 
'  and  which,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  fit 
«  for  you.' — *  No,'  anfwered  I,  blufh- 
ing  with  anger;  «  I  hope  1  ftiall  never 

*  be  obliged  to  come  to  that  extre- 
'  mity.' 

'  This  would  be  a  fad  refource,* 
cried  he;  '  I  cannot  even  think  of  it 
'  without  feeling  a  very  fcnlible  unea- 


«  finrfs;  for  T  love  you,  my  dear  child, 
'  molt  tenderly.' 

'  I  am  perfuaded  you  do,  Sir;  and 
'  I  depend  upon  your  friendship,  and 
'  thru  virtue  which  you  prof  el's,'  re- 
turned 1,  in  order  to  deter  him  from 
explaining  himfelf  more  clearly;  bi-c 
it  was  to  no  purpyfe.  *  Ah,  Mari- 
«  anne!'  returned  he,  «  I  profefs  no- 
«  thing  but  weaknefs;  and  to  be,  per- 
'  haps,  even  more  weak  than  any  other 
'  perfon.  '  You  know  very  well  what 
'  I  mean  by  friendship  :  but  you  are 
'  a  little  malicious  creature;  and  are 

*  willing    to    divert  yourfelf,  by  pie- 

*  tendiugnot  to  underftand  me.     Yes, 
'  I  love  you;  you  know  it,  and  have 
'  for  fome  time  been  fenfible  of  it :   I 

*  love   you  as   fuch   a   beautiful   and 
'  charming  creature  fiiould  be  loved. 
'   It  is  not  friondfhip  that  you  have  in- 
c   fpired:  atfidl,  I  thought  it  was  only 

*  that,    but  I    wis    deceived;    it   was 
4   love,  the  moft  tender  love.     Do  you 
'  underftand  me  now?    My  love  will 

*  never  change;  and  you  (hall  have  no 

*  longer  room  to  complain  of  your  ad- 
'  verfe  fortune :  for  there  is  no  friend 
'  comparable  to  fuch  a  lover  as  I  am.' 

*  You  my  lover  !'  cafting  down  my 
eyes:  «  you,  Sir!  I  could  not  have 

*  thought  it!' 

'  Nor  I  neither/  returned  he;    «  I 

*  was  furprized,  my  dear,  to   find   I 
'had  loft  my  heart.     You  were  very 
f  unhappy;   I  had  never  feen  any  body 
'  who  had  fo  much  reafon  tobeafflicl- 
'  ed,  or  more  worthy  of  fuccour:    I 
'  was  born  with  a  heart  fenfible  of  the 
'*  misfortunes  of  others;  and,  in  ren- 
'  dering    you    my   affiftance,    I   only 

*  thought   of  being  generous,   of  in- 
'  dulging  my  compaflion,  or  piety,  if 

*  you  pleafe,  fince  you  arc  willing  to 
'   look  on  it   in  that   light.     I  looked 
'  on  your  diftrtfs  witlTthe  heart  of  a 
'  friend,  till  your  charms  melted  the 
'  mind  that  your  misfortunes  had  ren- 
'  dered  foft,  and  toofufceptible  of  ten- 
'  der  impreilions.     I  ftili  preferve  the 
«  ftrongeft  and  moft  ardent  defires  of 
'  doing  you   all  that  friendship  could 
'  infpire:    and  while  I  felt  the  growing 
(  paffion  fwell  my  heart,  I  called  it  by 
'  a  name  lefs  foft,  and  lefs  liable  to 
'  alarm   me.     Thus  I   have  deceived 
'  myfelf,  and  have  been  punifhed  as 
'  my  piefumption   has  deferved;  and 
'  therefore  do  not  pretend  to  excuie 

«  myfelf. 
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*  myfelf.     I  own  I  am  very  much  to 
'  blame;  I  ought  to  have  fee u red  myfelf 

*  againft  this  weaknefs;   and  I  fhould 
«  have  been  lefs  guilty  had  I  feared  you; 

*  had  I  fled  from  you,  and  cleferted  you 
'  in  this  miferablc  diftreftt  but,  on  the 

*  other  hand,  if  I  had  been  fo  prudent, 

*  what  would   have  become,  of  you, 

*  Marianne?    Poor    child!    to    what 

*  frightful  extremities   would  ft   thou 
'  have   been    reduced !    See  how  my 

*  weaknefs,  or  my  love,  cajl  it  which 
«  you  pleafe,  came  feafonably  to  your 
'  relief.     Do  not  you  think,  my  dear, 

*  there  is   a  Providence  in  it,  which 
f  has  permitted  me  to  love,  and  you  to 
'  be  extricated  from  your  embarrafTed 
'  and  dreadful  circumftances,  at  my 
c  expence?  for,  if  I  had  taken  care  of 

*  myfelf,  you  would  have  had  no  pro- 
'  vifion,  no  retreat  to  fly  to:  and  this 
'  refle&ion  confoles  me,  becaufe  it  juf- 

*  tifies  to  myfelf  the  impetuofity  of 

*  my  paflion,  and  makes  it  necefftry; 

*  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  humbles 
'  me.     It  is  a  little  evil,  attended  with 
c  a  great,  with  an  infinite   good.     I 

*  have  here  only  mentioned  the  dif- 

*  tra6Uon  you  would  be  in  by  my  ne- 

*  phew,  or  any  other  young  man's 
«  abandoning  you,  without  faying  any 
4  thing  of  the  reproach  which  will  fol- 
'  low.     There  are  few  men,  efpecially 

*  young  ones,  who  mind  fuch  a  girl  as 
'  you:  they  boaft  and  glory  in  the  fuc- 
'  cefs  of  their  amours;  and,  with  an 

*  impudent  mockery,    point  out  the 

*  poor  deferted  wretch  to  their  compa- 

*  nions,  who  creeps  along  oppreffed, 

*  and  almoft  funk  down  with  mifery; 
•and   cry,   with  an   iniblent   look— 
*<  There  (he  is!"     Oh,  my  dear  charm- 

*  er!    judge  what  an  adventure  this 

*  would  be  to  you,  who  are  the  moft 

*  lovely    perfon    of    your    fex,     and 

*  would  therefore  be  the  moft  difho- 
'  noured;  for  in  thefe  cafes  the  faireft 

*  are  moft  defpi fed,  becaufe  it  muft  coft 

*  them  fome  pains  to  bring  themielves 
'  to  look   upon   them  as  defpicable. 

*  But  you  would  run  no  hazard  with 
'  me:    you  know  my  character;  and 
'  are  fenfiblethatyourrepufation  would 

*  be  fecure  under  my  protection.  Khali 
'  not   be   defirous   that    orher  people 

*  mould  know  I  love   you;  nor  that 
4  you  return  my  affeftion:  it  is  in  pri- 

*  vate  that  I  (hall  relieve  youj  and, 

*  without  noife,  fecure  to  you  a  fortune 
;?  that  may  for  ever  free  you  from  the 
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neceflity  of  depending  upon  others, 
who  have  not  fuch  generous  fenti- 
ments.  Perfons,  whether  of  better 
or  inferior  circumftances,  are  gene- 
rally covetous:  they  are  amorous 
without  tendernefs,  and  would  only 
give  you  a  prefent  and  fcanty  fupplyj 
Ib  that  the  fame  neceffity  would  al- 
ways oblige  you  to  fuffer  their  prp- 
tended  love.' 

I  could  not  hear  this  difcourfe  with- 
out being  feized  with  the  mod  piercing 
grief:  I  found  myfelf  worthy  of  the 
greateft  companion,  in  being  obliged  to 
hear  his  (hocking  infolence;  and,  burft- 
ing  into  a  flood  of  tears,  I  cried  out— 
«  Good  God!  to  what  am  I  reduced!' 
He  was  immediately   fenfible   that 
this  exclamation  proceeded   from   the 
fear  and  terror  with  which  he  had  filled 
my  mind.     «  Softly,  foftly!'  faid  he, 
with  a  whining  tone,  and  taking  hold 
of   my  hand.      «  Hufh !    foftly,    my 
dear,  charming  girl !  take  courage  5 
fince  you  have  been  fo  happy  as  to 
pleafe  me,  you  are  out  of  all  the 
danger  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  true, 
without  me  you  could  not  avoid  it; 
for,  I  muft  not  flatter  you,  you  arc 
not  born  to  be  a  linen  draper  j  no, 
this  will  never  fupport  you 5  I  am. 
fure  you  muft   be  fenfible  of  that: 
and,  fuppofingyou  had  made  yourfelf 
a  miftreis  of  the  trade,  how  would 
you  raife  money  to  fet  up  ?  You  mult 
be  for  ever  a  (hopmaid,  without  hav- 
ing the   leaft   glimmering  hopes  of 
ever  improving  your  circumftances. 
Amiable  as  you  are,  you  ftill  want 
many  of  the  neceffaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life;  but  how  will  you  ob- 
tain them,  iinlefs  you  confent  thefe 
perfons    mould  help   you?  And,   if 
you  do  confent,  how  happy  will  be 
your  fituation  I* 

<  Oh,  Sir!'  faid  I,  with  a  deep  figh, 
entertain  me  no  more  with  thefe  dif- 
agreeablc  fubje&s  j  have  fome  eonfi- 
deration  for  me,  and  pity  my  youth: 
you  know  that  I  am  but  juft  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  virtuous  lady,  whom 
I  am  refolved  it  (hall  be  my  ftudy  to 
imitate.  From  her  and  her  brother  I 
have  received  an  education  that  makes 
fuch  iiifcourfes  quite  unintelligible  to 
me:  and  I  am  furprizedto  fee  it  poffi- 
ble  for  a  man  of  your  appearance  to 
be  capable  of  ufing  me  in  this  man- 
ner, for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe 
4  I  am  poor!' 
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'  No,  my  child,'  returned  he,  fqueez- 


ing  my  hand; 


you  are  not :  you 


*  have  riches,  fince  I  have  them;  it  is 
'  I  that  am  to  be  henceforward  to  you 

*  a  parent,  in   the  room  of  thofe  you 

*  have  never  known.     Compofe  your- 
'  felf,  I  hefeech  you:   notwithstanding 
'  what  I  have  faid,  I  am  not  willing  to 
'  give   you  the  leaft  degree  of  ufelefs 

*  fear,  but  to  rtiew  you  of  what  con- 

*  fequence  it  is  that  we  (hould  get  ac- 
'  quaiiued,    and    that    I    (hould    have 

*  taken,  without  my  perceiving  it,  the 
'  moft  tenderinclination,  which  attach- 
'  es  me  to  you,  and  makes  our  interefts 
'  infeparable.     It  is  an  inclination  that 

*  humbles  me;  but  which  I  chearfully 

*  fubmit  to,  becaufe  it  is  the  effect  of  an 

*  event  every  way  jfurprizing:  yes,  the 

*  end  of  your  misfortunes  depends  on 
'  this  affection.  I  fhould  not  have  given 
'  you  a  fufficient  fupport,  had   1  been 
'  left  yours;  I  mould  have  behaved  as 

*  a  generous  good  man  ought  on  fuch 
'  occafions:  but  that  would   not  have 
'  been  fufficient;  your  wants  required 
'  that  I  (hould  do  (bmething  more;  they 
'  required  I  mould  love  you,  and  love 

*  you  moft  paflionately,  too.     I  find  I 

*  cannot  overcome  it;  that  lam  forced 

*  to  yield;   and  that  it   is  my  duty  to 
'  atone  for  my  weaknefs,  and  expiate 
'  my  guilt,  by  removing  all  the  in- 
'  conveniences  of  your  prcfent  condi- 
'  tion:   this    is  what:   I  have  refolved 
'   upon,  my  dear;  and  I  hope  you  will 
'  not   oppofe   it,   for  I  fla'ter  myfelf 
'  you  do  not  know  how  to  be  ungrate- 
4  ful.     I   confefs  there  is  a  good  deal 
'  of  difference  between  your  nge  and 
'  mine;  but,  in  fact,  I  am  only  old  by 
'  ccmparifon,    that    -is,    becaufe   you 
'  are  very  young;  for,  with  any  other 
'  pexfon,  I  (hould  be  thought  pretty 

*  tolerable,'  added  he,  with  the  tone 
of  a  perfon   fenfihie  of  his  good  con- 
flitution :  'but,  let  us  fee,  we  ought 
'  to  .take  our  meafures,  and  fix  upon 
«  fnmtthing    before    Mrs.  Du  Tour 
'  con.es  home.    I  believe  you  think  no 
«  more  of  being   a   linen-draper:  on 

*  the  other  hand,  there  is  Valville,  a 

*  raki(h  young  fellow  j  you  have  told 
'  him  vyhere  you  live;  and  he  will  in- 

*  fallibly  feek    an  opportunity  to   fee 

*  you  again.  Weought,  then,  toefcape 
'  his  purhiit,  and   to   hide  from  him 
«  our    engagements,    which    we    (hall 
'  not  be  long  able  to  conceal  if  you 


1  (lay  with  this  woman  :  fo  the  onljT" 
c  method  we  can  take  is,  to  remove  to- 
'  morrow  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
c  which  will  not  be  at  all  difficult.  I 

*  know  an   honeft  man,  who  has  the 

*  management  of  my  affairs  ;  that  is, 
'  what  thfy  call  a  folicitor:   his  wifei* 
'  a  fenfible  woman;  and  they  keep  a 
'  very  pretty  little  houie,  whn-e  there 

*  is  an  apartment  which  has  been  let  to 
'  a  gentleman  of  Provence,  who  has 

*  juft  left  it;  and  this  apartment  I  will 

*  go   to-night    to    befpeak   for    you. 

*  You  will  be  agreeably  fituated,  and 

*  extremely  well  ufed,on  my  account. 
'  Thefe  good  people  will  be  charmed 
'  to  have  you  there;   and  think  them- 

*  felves  highly  honoured,  becnufe  you 

*  will    appear   genteel,  and  in   fuch  a 

*  manner  as    to   gain   re  (peel.       You 
'  mall  arrive  there  under  the  character 

*  of  one   of   my  relations,    who    has 

*  neither  father  nor  mother;  whom  I 

*  have  brought  out  of  the  country,  in 

*  order  to  take  care  of:  this,  joined  to 
'  a  handfome  fum  I  will  pay  for  your 
'  board,    the    flock   of    rich    cloaths, 

*  and  the  noble  furniture, you  (hall  have 

*  in  two   days,  together  with  the  ma- 
1  fters  I  (hall  provide  for  you,  inch  ay 
'  a  dancing,  fmging,  and  mufick-ma- 

*  ftcr,  or  what  others  you  pleafe;  to 
«  which  I  may  add  the  manner  I  (hall 
'  behave  towards  you  when  I  pay  you 
«  avifit:   all  thefe,  I  fay,  will  tffechi- 
'  ally  fecure  their  efteem,  and  render 

*  you  miftrefs  over  them.     Is  not  this 

*  true  ?  There  is  not  time  for  hefita- 

*  tion;    you  muft  make  haite,  Mari- 
'  anne:   and,  in  order  to  prepare  Mrs. 
'  Du  Tour  for  your  departure,  tell  her 

*  to-night,  that  you  find  yourfelf  un- 
'  fit  for  her  bufmefs,  and  that  you  will 

*  go  into  a  convent  to-morrow  rnorn- 
c  ing;    upon  which,    I   will  fend  the 

*  man's  wife  we  have  been  (peaking 
'  of,  who  (hall  come  in  a  coach,  which 
'  (hall  carry  you  to  her  houfe,  where 
'  you  will  find  me.     Tell  me,  do  not 

*  you  agree  to  this  ?  And  are  not  you 

*  willing,    too,    that,    to    encourage 
'  you,  and  to  prove  the  fincerity  of  my 

*  intentions,  (for  I  do  not  defire   you 
'  (hould  rely  entirely  upon  my  word;) 
'  I  hope,  I  fay,  you  will  not  be  dif- 
'  pleafed  if,  till  fomething  better  can 

*  be  thought  on,  I  bring  you  to-mor- 
1  row  a  (mail  contrail  of  five  or  fix 
'  hundred  livres  a  year.     Speak,  my 

4  dear, 
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•dear,  lovely  girl!    will  not  you  be 
4  ready  to-morrow?     Shall  they  come 

*  for  you?    Yes,   yes!    you   confentj 

*  do  you  not?1 

At  firft,  I  could  make  no  anfwer: 
fuch  an  open  indignity  confounded  me, 
filled  me  with  amazement,  and  took 
from  me  the  ufe  of  fpeech;  and  I  re- 
mained immoveable,  with  eyes  caft 
«lown,  and  bathed  in  tears. 

'  Whit  do  you  refolve,  then,  my 
'  dear  Marianne  r  continued  he,  af- 
ter a  moment's  paufe,.  «  The  time 
'  preffes  us  to  make  hafte:  Du  Tour 
'will  he  here  prefently*  Is  it  agreed? 

*  Shall  I  fpeak  to-night  to  the  man?* 
At  thefe  words,  coming  to  myfelf— 

'  Oh,  Sir !'  cried  I,  '  you  are  not,  then, 

*  known:  the  monk  who  brought  me 

*  to  you  was  deceived;  he  told  me  you 

*  was  a  man  fo  honed  •  •   •/ 

Here  my  tears  and  fighschoaked  my 
words,  and  prevented  my  faying  any 
more.  '  My  dear  child!'  returned 
he,  *  what  falfe  ideas  you  conceive  of 
things!  Alas !  if  he  himfelf  was 
feniible  of  the  violence  of  my  paf- 
fion,  he  would  not  exprefs  fuch  fur- 
prize,  nor  would  he  etteem  my  cha- 
racter lefs.  He  would  tell  you,  that 
thefe  are  involuntary  effects,  which 
may  happen  to  the  moft  honert  and 
molt  pious  men:  he  would  tell  you, 
that,  all  goodnefs  as  he  is,  he  durft 
not  fwear  to  preferve  himfelf  freej 
and  that  there  is  no  fault  fo  pardon- 
able as  a  fenfibility  like  mine.  Do 
not  thus  make  a  monfterof  me,'  add- 
ed he,  bending  one  of  his  knees  im- 
>erceptibly  before  me;  *  do  not  be- 
lieve my  heart  lefs  true,  lefs  worthy 
of  your  confidence,  becaufe  it  is 
tender'.  This  does  not  affect  my  pro- 
bity, as  I  faid  before:  it  is  a  weak- 
nefs,  but  not  a  crime;  and  a  weak- 
nefs,  too,  to  which  the  beft  hearts 
are  the  moft  fubjecl,  as  your  own  ex- 
perience vnuft  have  informed  yon. 
This  monk,  you  fay,  thought  he 
prefentedyou  to  a  virtuous  man:  this 
I  have  been  hitherto;  this  I  am  ftillj 
and  if  I  was  lefs  fo,  I  ftiould  not 
'love  you,  perhaps,  at  all.  It  is  your 
misfortunes,  and  my  virtues,  "that 
have  united  their  force,  and  infpired 
me  with  my  prefent  refolutions:  for 
it  is  to  be  generous,  and  to  indulge 
my  pity  for  you,  that  I  fuffcr  myfelf 
to  iove;  to  love  you  who  reproach 
me  /or  itj  you,  whgm.  .others  will 
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love,  but  not  like  me;  you;  who 
would  make  them  a  return,  though 
your  fortune  be  a  lofer;  and  you,  who 
repulfe  me,  your  belt,  nay,  only- 
friend,  who  am  going  to  extricate 
you  from  all  the  anxious  diftracting 
cares,  and  all  that  reproach,  which; 
threaten  your  days  ;  me,  whofe  ten- 
dernefs  (and  J  may  fay  it  without  va- 
nity) is  a  prefent  chance  has  made 
you;  and  me,  whom  Heaven,  which 
difpofes  of  all  things  to  fubferve  it's 
wife  purpofes,  is  making  ufe  of  to 
change  your  condition.' 
He  had  no  fooner  faid  thefe  words, 
but  Heaven,  whom  he  prefumed  to 
make  an  accomplice  in  his  guilt,  feem- 
ed  to  punifh  him  by  the  fudden  arrival 
of  Valville;  who,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  knew  Mrs.  Du  Tour.  He  came 
through  the  (hop  to  the  parlour,  where 
he  found  my  o!d  gallant  in  the  fame 
pofture  in  which,  two  or  three  hours 
before,  he  had  been  furprized  by  Mr. 
De  Climalj  that  is,  on  his  knee  be- 
fore me,  with  my  hand  in  his,  which 
he  was  kifling,  and  which  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  fnatch  from  him.  In  a 
•word,  a  revenge  could  not  have  been 
more  compleat.  ^.. 

I  was  the  firft  who  perceived  Valville; 
when  a  gefture  of  furprize  and  afto- 
nimment  made  Mr.  De  Climal  turn, 
his  head,  and  fee  him  too. 

But  judge  how  he  was  ftruck  at  the 
fight!  He  feemed  turned  to  ftone;  his 
mouth  was  open,  as  if  fixed;  he  re- 
mained on  his  knee  without  motion, 
without  prefence  of  mind,  without  the 
life  of  fpeech.  Never  did  .confounded 
and  abafhed  hypocrite  make  lefs  rnyfle- 
ry  of  his  lhame,  or  more  plainly  dif- 
cover  his  guilt.  None  couid  have  be- 
haved with  a  worfe  grace  under  th<? 
weight  of  his  iniquity,  or  confefs  more 
frankly  his  own  bafenefs.  But  it  isia 
vain  I  attempt  to  defcribe  him,  fince  I 
cannot  gi  ve  you  a  picture  that  comes  up 
to  the  original. 

For  my  part,  as  I  had  nothing  to 
reproach  myfelf  with,  I  appeared  more 
furprized  than  confufed  at  this  event, 
and  was  going  to  fpeak;  when  Valville, 
who  at  firft  cail  a  look  full  of  difdain 
at  me,  and  then  coolly  contemplated 
his  uncle's  diforder,  faid,  with  an  air 
of  tranquillity  and  contempt—4  This 
'  is  mighty  pretty,  M.i<Jani  !•— Your 
*  fervai>t,  Sir;  I  beg  pardon  for  my  in- 
And  rhen  isft  u>,  calling 
H  a  another 
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another  glance  at  me,  more  contemp- 
tuous than  the  former j  when  Mr.  De 
Climal  rofe  up. 

«  What  do  you  mean,  Sir?  What  is 

*  very  pretty?1   cried   I,    rifing  with 
precipitation.     'Stop,  Sir!  Stop!  you 
'  aremiftaken!  you  wrong  me!  you  do 
«  rot  do  me  juftice!' 

But  my  cries  were  in  vain,  fince  he 
did  not  return.  '  Run  after  him,  Sir,* 
faid  I  then  to  his  uncle,  whofe  heart 
feemed  ftill  to  be  in  a  violent  palpi- 
tation, and  who  was,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  pulling  his  cloak  over  his 
moulders.  '  Run,  Sir!  Would  you 

*  have  me  made  a  victim  to  his  fcorn  ? 
«  What  will  he  think  of  me  ?  What 
4  will  he  take  me  for?  Lord  !  how  un- 

*  happy  lam!' 

This  I  faid  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes; 

andfo  diftracted  weremy  thoughts,  that 

I  was  going  myfelf  to  call  Valville 

back,  who  was  already  in  the  ftreet: 

but  his  uncle  flopped  me.    «  What  are 

you  going  to  do  ?'  cried  he.     *  Stay, 

Mifs,    do  not   difturb  yourfelf;    I 

know  what  turn  to  give  this  affair: 

befides,   what  need  you  care  what 

fuch  a  fool  thinks  of  you?  fince  you 

may,  if  you  pleafe,  never  fee  him  any 

more.* 

'  How!  what  need  I  care!'  replied 
,  in  a  rage.  '  Not  care !  Does  not 
he  know  Mrs.  Du  Tour?  and  will 
not  he  freely  tell  her  his  thoughts  ? 
Have  not  I  had  a  converfation  with 
him  for  above  an  hour  ?  And  will  not 
he  know  me  again  whenever  he  fees 
me  ?  May  he  not  meet  me  every  day? 
perhaps  to-morrow.  Will  he  not 
defpifeme?  Will  he  not  regard  me 
as  a  loft,  abandoned,  and  unworthy 
creature,  purely  on  your  account? 
Me,  who  have  ftill  retained  the  vir- 
tue which  he  imagines  I  have  loft! 
who  had  rather  lofe  my  life  than  my 
innocence!  And  have  nothing  that  I 
can  call  my  own,  but  my  honefty, 
and  the  fecret  fatisfaction  of  not  hav- 
ing deferved  fuch  reproach.  No, 
Sir,  I  have  reafon  to  be  afflicted,  and 
in  the  utmoft  grief,  that  ever  I  knew 
you:  it  was  the  greateft  misfortune 
that  could  happ.n  to  me.  Let  me 
go;  I  will,  I  am  refolvcd,  fpeak  to 
your  nephew,  and  let  him  know  my 
innocence.  It  is  not  juft  that  you 
fliould  fecure  your  reputation  by  the 
Icfs  of  mine.  Why  do  you  coun- 
terfeit the  pious  man  if  you  {tfe  pot 


fo  ?  It  is  hard  that  I  nuift  be  made  t 
tool  to  fupport  your  hypocrifies!' 
'  You  little  ungrateful  creature!' 
eplied  he,  turning  pale,  '  is  it  thus 
you  repay  my  kinclnefs  ?  What  do 
you  mean  by  your  innocence?  Where 
did  you  dream  that  I  ever  thought  of 
attacking  it?  On  the  contrary,  you 
have  heard  me  fay,  that,  though  I  had 
an  inclination  for  you,  I  reproached 
myfelf,  and  was  forry  for  it;  that  it 
filled  me  with  humility;  that  I  look- 
ed upon  it  as  a  fault,  for  which  I  was 
felf-condemned,  and  which  I  wai 
ready  to  atone  for,  by  turning  it  en- 
tirely to  your  advantage,  without  ex- 
pectingany  thing  from  you  in  return, 
but  your  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Were  not  thefe  my  very  expreffions  ? 
And  is  there  any  thing  in  all  this  that 
ought  to  render  me  fufpected  of  a 
crime,  which  my  very  foul  abhors, 
and  thus  to  blemifh  the  purity  of  my 
honeft  intentions?' 
'  Well,  Sir,'  faid  I,  «  fince  thefc 
were  your  defigns,  and  you  have  ftill 
fo  much  virtue;  if  you  are,  indeed, 
the  upright  man  you  profefs  to  be; 
do  not  permit  me  to  lofe  my  reputa- 
tion through  an  accident,  which  you 
alone  was  the  caufe  of.  Lead  me  to 
your  nephew;  take  me  to  him  di- 
rectly; undeceive  him,  and  fave  your 
honour  as  well  as  mine!  You  held 
my  hand  faft  in  yours;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, was  even  kifling  it,  in  fpiteof 
my  endeavours  to  draw  it  back :  you 
were  at  my  feet.  And  can  you  think 
he  could  take  this  for  a  proof  of 
your  piety  and  compaflion  ?  Will  he 
not  rather  imagine  you  are  my  lover, 
and  that  lam  yourmiftrefs?  Atleaft, 
ought  you  not  to  give  yourfelf  the 
trouble  to  undeceive  him  ?  You  ought 
certainly  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  let 
him  know  my  innocence;  you  are 
obliged  to  do  it,  out  of  regard  to  my 
character,  and  to  prevent  fcandal; 
nor  can  you  be  filent  without  being 
highly  guilty  in  the  fight  of  that  Be-, 
ing,  who  is  truih  and  goodnefs  it- 
felf.  Then,  Sir,  you  will  find  1  /hall 
have  the  moft  grateful  heart  in  the 
world;  that  nobody  will  refpect  you 
more:  I  (hall  be  entirely  at  your  de- 
votiorij  and  (hall  give  you  all  the  af- 
fection of  a  child;  all  the  confidence 
a!ul  regard  that  is  due  to  one  who  will 
fo  juftly  deferve  the  dear  name  of  a 
friend.  And  if,  after  this,  you  will 

4  not 
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*  not  abandon  me,  expect  from  me  all 

*  that  a   modeft  and  inflexible  virtue 
'  may  innocently  grant.     Would  you 
«  gain  my  efteem  and  reverence,  and 

*  my  moft  dutiful  and  affectionate  re- 
'  gard,  delay  not  a  moment;  but  carry 
«  me  immediately  to  Valville,  and  at 
'  once  lave  your  reputation  and  mine. 

*  Say  to  him — "  You  ought  not,  ne- 
«<  phew,  to  harbour  an  ill  opinion  of 
«'  this  girl;  (he  is  a  poor  orphan;  and, 
**  on  this  account,  I  have  taken  her 
t(  into  my  care,  and  am  refolved  to  fill 
"  up  the  lofs  of  her  neareft  relations, 
*l  by    being  myfelf  a  father  to  her: 
««  and,  though  I  was  willing  to  feen\ 
«'  not  to  know  her  when  with  you,  it 
"  was  only  to  difguife  fo  remarkable  an 
"  a&of  piety."     Say  but  this,  and  let 

*  your  conduct  (hewyou  are  in  earneft, 

*  and  I  will  go  with  you  wherever  you 
c  will.     If  thefe  are  your  difpofitions, 
«  you  will  the  eafier  pardoaall  I  have 
'  faid;  fince  it  proceeded  not  from  in- 

*  gratitude,  which  will  ever  be  a  ftran- 

*  ger  to  my  breatt,  but  from  a  thought- 
«  lefs,  fudden  tranfport,  occafioned  by 

*  the  fear  of  my  good  name's   being 

*  loft,  and  my  virtue  in  danger;  that 

*  virtue  which  has  been  my  only  fup- 
'  port  in   my  afflictions.     Do  this,  I 
'  fay,  and  I  will  atone  for  all  I  have 

*  faid  by  the  moft  humble  fubmiffion 

*  poflible.     We   have   nothing   to  do 
'  but  to  ftay  till  Mrs.  Du  Tour  re- 
«  turns  home,  before  we  go:  but  if  you 
'  will  not  confent  to  it,  I  declare  I  will 
4  go  by  myfelf!' 

*  Get  you  gone,  you  little  faucy 
c  hufley  !'  returned  he,  like  a  man  who 
had  loft  all  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  no 
longer  valued  my  efteem,  fince  he  was 
willing  I  (hould  defpife  him  as  he  de- 
ferved.  '  Get  you  gone!  I  do  not 
fear  you  !  Do  your  worft !  You  are 
not  able  to  throw  an  odium  upon 
my  character!  But,  do  you  hear? 
I  advife  you  to  take  care  what  you  fay, 
or  I  will  make  you  know  what  it  is 
to  affront  me!  I  will  fay  no  more:  you 
(hall  know  how  much  is  fometimcs 
loft  for  havingdared  to  fay  too  much. 
Farewel ;  depend  no  more  upon  my 
friendship;  I  withdraw  my  charity: 
there  are  other  perfons  in  tliftrefs 
more  worthy  of  pity,  and  to  whom 


*  thecloaths, linen, andmoney;  though, 
'  indeed,  you  do  not  deferve  them.* 

'  No,  Sir!'  faid  I,  or  rather  cried  I 
to  him,  *  I  will  not  keep  any  of  them; 

*  you  (hall  have  them  all  again:  and, 
'  firft,  I  begin  with  your  money,  which 
'  I  have  happily  about  me.     There  it 
'  is,'  added  I,  throwing  it  on  the  table 
in  a  hafty,  contemptuous  manner,  which 
well  exprefled  the  emotions  of  a  young 
heart,  at  the  fame  time  proud,  virtuous, 
and  infolent;    '  now,  there  only  re- 
mains the  cloaths  and  linen,  which  I 
(hall  prefently  bundle  up  for  you  to 
take  with  you  in  your  coach,  Sir:  and, 
as  I  have  fome  of  your  cloaths  on, 
for  which  I  have  as  great  an  horror 
as  I  have  for  you,  I  only  defire  time 
to  go  into  my  chamber  and  undrefs 
me,  and  I  (hall  be  with  you  prefentlyj 
and,  pray,  ftay  for  them,  or,  I  give 
you  my  word,  I  will  throw  them  out 
of  the  window.' 

You  muftobferve,  that,  whilft  I  was 
talking  in  this  manner,  I  was  unpin- 
ning  my  cloaths;  and  had  prefently 
pulled  off  my  cap,  becaufe  I  no  longer 
looked  upon  it  as  mine;  fo  that  in  a 
moment  I  ftood  bare  -  headed  before  him, 
with  my  hair  difhevelled. 

This  fight  entirely  difconcerted  him. 
I  was  in  a  wild  tranfport,  regardlefs 
of  every  thing;  I  raifed  my  voice;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  dif- 
order  and  confufion,  and  a  wild  inde- 
corum, which  alarmed  him,  and  which 
he  feemed  to  apprehend  was  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  an  infult  upon 
him. 

I  infifted  upon  going  into  my  room 
to  pack  up  my  cloaths:  he  held  me  faft, 
and  would  not  let  me  go  on  account.of 
my  paffion ;  his  lips,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, began  to  open;  but  what  he  faid 
I  could  not  perfe&ly  hear;  though,  if  I 
could,  he  feemed  to  fpeak  with  fuck 
confufion,  that  muft  make  him  inca- 
pable of  exprefling  himfelf  intelligi- 
bly. Atlaft,  he  ftammeredout — '  But, 

*  Marianne!  are  you  mad?   Why  all 

*  this  noife  ?  Hufh!  how  fooli/h  you 

*  make   yourfelf?    Come,    be    qtiitt'. 
f  Take  care !  Hufh  !  Mis.  Du  Tour 

*  will  come  prefently  !' 

On  this  (he  entered.  «  Hey-day  »* 
cried  (he,  feeing  me  in  this  diforder, 


it  is  juftl  mould  give  the  preference.      <  what  is  the  matter  now?  Is  the  girl 
You  will  ftill  have  iumething  to  make      «  bewitched!  What  have  you  done  wjth. 


you  remember  me  ;  you  may  keep 


*  your  cap?  Mercy  on  me!  itisonth* 

'  groujsd, 
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*  ground,  T  think.     Kiefs  my  heart! 
'  has  any  body  been  be:iting  her?' 

Thefe'  queftions  (he  afkcil  all  in  a 
breath,  and  with  ten  timts  more  noife 
than  we  both  made  before. 

1  No,  no,'  faidMr.DeClimal,  who 
jmde  hafte  to  anfwer  her,  for  fear  I 
fhould  begin  fii  ft;  '  I  will  tell  you  what 
4  is  the  matter.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
'  mifundcrftandingof  hers  that  provok- 

*  ed  me,  for  which  I  (hall  put  a  ftop  to 
4  my  favours.     I  will  pay  you  for  the 

*  little  time  (lie  has  been  with  you  ;  but 
4  I  (hall  not  beanfwerable  for  the  time 

*  flic  (hall  May  after  to-day.' 

«  What !'  (aid  Mrs.  Dn  Tour,  with 
an  air  of  inquietude,  *  will  not  you 
4  continue  to  pay  for  the  poor  wretch's 

*  board?     How  do  you  think.  I  mult 

*  keep  her,  then  ?' 

*  Madam,  pray  do  not  make  your- 

*  felf  uneafy  about  that;  I  (hall  not  be 
'  at  your  expence:  and   God  forbid  I 
'  (hould  ever  more  be  at  his,'  faid  I, 
in  my  turn,  fitting  down  in  an  elbow- 
chair,  without  knowing  what  I  did ; 
and  where  I  gave  way  to  my  grief,  re- 
gardkfs   of  either  of  them.     As  for 
him,  he  ftole  away  while  I  was  fpeak- 
ing;  and  I  remained  or.ly  with  Mrs. 
Du  Tour,  who  feemed  quite  aftonifliedj 
and,  holding  up  her  hands — '.What  a 
'  rout  is  here  made,  indeed  P  cried  the, 
Utting  down.     c  You  have  made  a  fine 

piece  of  work  on  it,  Marianne;  have 
not  ye  ?  No  more  money  1  no  more 
provifion  !  no  more  maintenance  ! 
Now,  are  you  fatisfied,  hey  ?  What 
a  pretty  ftep  you  have  taken  !  Do  not 
you  think  you  have?  Aye,  aye,  cry 
now!  cry,  do!  you  may  have  your 
bellyfull  of  it !  At  laft  you  are  turn- 
ed out  of  doors'.  What  a  foolifh 
wench  you  areP 

4  Oh,  let  me  alone,  Madam!  let 
me  alone,  I  entreat  you  P  faid  I. 
You  talk  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  matter.' — '  Not  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter!'  returned  (he ; 
that  is  pretty,  indeed  !  Do  not  I  know 
you  have  nothing  in  the  world;  is 
not  that  knowing'euough  of  the  mat- 
ter ?  Not  know,  gither!  What  does 
the  girl  mean  by  her  not  knowing? 
Where  will  you  go  now?  It  is  this 
makes  me  uneafy;  for  I  fpeak  purely 
cut  of  friendfhipforyou,and  nothing 
elfe;  for,  were  I  in  circumftanccs  to 
keep  yon,  you  would  have  no  occa- 
jion  to  mind  the  loft  of  Mr.  DcCli- 


«  mal.  "  Ads-bobs  P*  I  would  fay, 
"  come,  ccme,  my  girl;  thou  haft  no- 
'"  thing,  it  is  true;  hut  I  have  more 
"  than  I  want:  let  him  go,  if"  he  will j 
"  nevermind  him."  But,  lack-a-d.iy ! 

*  what   fignifles    good    imure    alone! 
1  The  times  are   bad,  and   provifions 
'  are  very  dear;  ami  one  !• 

'  to  do  to  make  both  ends  n 

'  is  not  without  difficulty  that  we  can 

*  do  that.' 

'  Be  eafv,*  anfwered  I,  with  a  deep 
iij.h;  '  I  afltm*  you  I  will  go  to-mor- 
'  row,  let  what  will  follow.  I  am  iiot 

*  without   money,  and   will  give   you 
'  what   you  demand   for  the  expence 

*  I  (hall  be  to  you  till  I  leave  your 

*  houfe.* 

'  What  a  pity  it  is!'  anfwered  (he. 
'  O  but  Marianne!'  returned  (he, 
quite  foftened,  «  how  happened  this  fad 
'  quarrel  ?  I  have  already,  you  know, 

*  preached  to  you,  and  inftiufted  you 

*  how  to  manage  him;  I  am  afraid  you 

*  did  net  follow  my  directions.' 

'  Do  not  mention  him  any  more,* 
faid  I  to  her;  'he  is  an  unworthy  wretch  I 
'  He  would  have  me  leave  your  houfe, 

*  and  lodge,  at  a  great  diftance  from 
f  hence,  with  one  of  his  acquaintance; 
'  who  probably  is  no  better  than  him  - 

*  felf ;  and  whofe  wife  was  to  have  taken 

*  me  away  to-morrow  morning.     So, 
«  Madam,  if  I  had  not  broke  with  him, 
'  but  feemed  to  confent  to  every  thing 

*  he  faid,  as  you  advifed  me,   I  (hould 

*  not  have  ftaid  longer  with  you.' 

'  Hah,  hah  P  cried  (he;  '  was  that 
'  his  intention  ?  He  wanted  to  take  you 
'  from  me  to  place  you  with  fome 
'  fcrubs,  I  fuppol'e.  Really,  that  is 
'  mighty  good  !  What  a  fufty  old  t'c!- 
'  low  it  is  !  What  a  dotard  !  with  his 
'  up-lifted  eyes,  and  gloomy  di final 
'  devotion  !  Would  not  one  take  him, 

*  at  firft  fight,  to  be  only  fit  to  be  put 
'  in  a  niche  for  fome  f.u'nt  ?  And  yet,  I 
'  find,  he  is  as   arrant  a  finner  as  the 
'  worft  of  us.     But  why  di'd  he 

'  to  remove  you?  Was  it  becaufe  he 
'  could'not  fee  you  here?  Who  • 
'  have  hindered  him  ?  W«s  it  not  in  his 
'  own  power?  Retold  me  that  he  would 
'  tnke  care  of  you,  which  was  o 
'  good  work.1 — '   So  much  the  t- 
fT.d  I.     *  Do   we  ufe   to  interfere  in 
• ';s  of  rharity?  No,  jfure  !    None 

*  but  God  knows  people's  conOci 

«  and  he  will  h.tve  us  alwavs  think  the 

*  bcftof  our  oeigbbourfi  What  (hould 

•  he 
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«  he  be  afraid  of?  be  might  come  and 
«  go  when  he  pieafed:  and,  fmce  he 
'  laid  he  was  a  good  and  charitable 
«  man,  was  it  my  place  to  contradict 
'  him,  and  give  him  the  lye  ?  Had  you 

*  not  a  room  to  yourfelf?  and  (liould  I 
«  have  gone  to  have  feen  all   you  did 

*  there  ?    What   would   he   have  had 

*  more?    What    maggot    bit  his   old 
'  crown  ?  Pray,  what  were  his  reafor.s 
«   for    defiring  you    to    change    your 

*  lodging?' 

(  You  muft  know/  returned  I,  with 
an  air  of  negligence,  «  that,  after  my 
«  fall,  I  was  carried  to  Mr.  Valville's; 
'  and,  having  told  him  where  I  lived, 
«  he  fears  he  fhould  come  to  fee  me 
'  here.' — '  Oh,  there  is  the  ftory  then, 
«  atlaft!'  replied  (lie:  «  I  fee  the  rea- 

*  fon  perfec~Hy;  and  do  not  at  all  won- 

<  der  at  his    acting  thus;     it    is   be- 

<  caufe  he  apprehends  his  piety  will 
«  not    pafs   current  with  his  nephew, 
«  who   doubtlefs  would,  one  time  or 

*  other,  have  taken  occafion  to  afk  him 

*  what  .he  intends  to   do   with    you. 
*.  But,  Marianne,'  continued  (he,  '  has 

*  the  young, gentleman  been  here?'— 

<  Yes,  Madam/  faid  Ij  'he  is  but  juft 

*  gone,  without  entering  into  any  par- 

*  ticulars  ;  and  it  was  after  his  depar- 
'  ture  that  Mr.  De  Climal  (hewed  his 

*  refentraent  at  my  refufal  to  accom- 

*  pany    him    to-morrow    to   the   new 
'  lodgings  he   had  provided  for  me  j 
'  and   then    reproached    me   as   being 

*  guilty  of  the  blackeft  ingratitude  for 

*  daring  to  refufe  him,  after  having  re- 

*  ceived  fo  many  favours  from  him. 

*  For  this  reafon  I  was  refolved  to  re- 
«  turn  all  his  prefents,  even  to  the  cap 

<  I  had  on  ;  and  this  thought  agitated 
'  me  fp  much,  that  I  put  it  off  for  that 
«  purpofe,  that  he  might  take  it  with 
'  him.' 

'  What  a  ftrange  kind  of  route  is 

*  here  about  nothing !'  cried  (he:   '  you 
'  had  ill  luck,  indeed,  to  fall  juft  by 

*  Valville's  houfe  !  Mercy  on  me!  how 

*  came  your  foot  to  flip  ?    You  mould 

*  have  take  care  how  you  walked,  Ma- 

*  rianne!    See,  now,  what  it  is  to  be 
'  giddy !    But  how  came  you   to  tell 

*  him  where  you  lived  ?  for  it  was  that 
'  only  that  brought  him  hither.'      I 
did  not  give  much  attention   to  what 
ihe  faid  5  and  anfwered  her  only  out  of 
cpmplaifance.       She   went   on  —  *  In 
'  fiiort,  child,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
'  direct  you  j  I  fee  no  remedy,  not  I* 


'  Advife  with  yourfelf ;  for,  after  what 

*  is  pafled,  you  muft  make  your  choice, 
'  and  think  of  fomething :  the  foouer 

.*  you  come  to  a  refolution  the  better. 
'  I  will  have  no  buftle  in  my  houfe: 
«  Toinon  and  I  both  love  peace.  It  is 
'  noneofyourfault,indeed:  but  no  mat- 
'  ter  for  that;  people  always  put  a  bad.. 
f  construction  upon  things;  everybody 

*  will   pretend   to  be  judges,  though 
'  they  know  nothing  of  the   matter  j 
'.  they  all  love  to  out  with  their  non- 
«  fenfe;    and    then    comes   the  tittle- 
<  tattle— "Who  is  he?"  and  "Who  is. 
"  (be?"  and"  Where?"  and  "How?" 

*  and  all  that.     You  muft  needs  think. 

*  this  cannot  be  very  agreeable:   be-. 
'  fides,  we  are  not  related  to  you ;  if 

*  you  were  but  a  coufin,  or  ever  fo  difU 
'  tant  a  relation,  you  know,  it  were 
'  another  thing ;    but  you  are  neither 
'  akin  to  us,  nor  any  body  elfe.' 

*  You  afflict  me  fenfibly,  Madam'.* 
returned  I  brilkly:  *  have  I  not  already 
'  told  you  I  will  go  to-morrow?  Would 

*  you  then  have  me  go  to-day?  It  (hall 
'.  be  juft  as  you  pleafe.*- 

'  No,  child,  no!'  anfwered  (hej  '  do 

*  not  miftake  mej  I  am  not  fo  unrea- 
t  fonable  :  and,  if  you  knew  how  much 
'  I  pity  you,  I  am  fure  you  would  not 
'  have  any  reafon  to  complain  of  me, 
'  No;  you  (hall  lie  here,  and  fup  with 
'  us  to-night,  if  you  will  take  up  with 

*  what  we  have   in  the  houfej    I  will 
'  not  have  any  thing  for  that :  and  if  I 

*  can  be  of  fervice  to  you,  through  my 

*  acquaintance,    pray,    child,    do   not 
4  fpare  me.     But  I  muft  give  you  one 

*  piece  of  advice;    and  that  is,  to  fell 

*  the  gown  your  old  lover  gave  you  : 
'  you  cannot  wear  it   with  any    face 
'  nowj    fince  you  ate  poor,  it  is  too 
f  good  for  you;   and  the  linen,  too,  is 

*  fo  fine,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make 
'  people  aflc  you  where  you  had  it.  Be- 

*  lieve  me,  beauty,  poverty,  and  finery, 
'  do  not  look  well  together  in  one  of 

*  your  age.   I  would  adviieyou  to  keep 
'  only  the  cloaths  you  had  when  you. 
'  came  here,  and  fell   the  reft.    I  will 

*  buy  them  of  you,  if  you  will  j  though 
'  I  do  not  care  much  whether  I  door 
'  no:  but  I  have  a  mind  to  buy  a  nevr 
'  fuitj  and,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  buy 

*  your  gown  for  that  purpofe.     I  am  a 

*  little  more  fat  than  you,  but  you  are 
«  taller;  and,  as  it  is  very  full,  I  (hall 
«  manage  that,  and  eafily  make  it  lerve. 
«  As  to  the  linen,  I  will  cither  pay  for 

'it. 
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it,  or  change  it  for  other:  but  do  as 
you  pleafej  I  am  very  indifferent 
about  it,  and  would  not  have  it,  if  it 
Was  not  to  oblige  yon.1 
*  No,  Madam/  laid  I,  coldly;  •  I 
will  fell  nothing,  becaufe  I  have  re- 
folved,  and  tven  promifed,  to  fend  all 
to  Mr.  De  Climal.' 
'  To  him  !*  replied  (he;  '  you  are  a 
fool  then;  I  would  fee  him  hanged 
firit!  Give  them  him,  gither!  I  would 
as  foon  give  them  to  Old  Nick!  He 
ftiould  not  fee  a  rag  of  them  any 
more.  But  you  jeft,  fure  I  Was  it 
not  an  alms  ?  And  what  is  given  this 
way,  you  know,  child,  can  never  be 
recalled.' 

She  would  not,  very  probably,  have 
flopped  here,  though  all  the  could  fay 
would  have  been  to  no  purpofe,  if  fhe 
had  not  been  forced  to  it  by  an  old  wo- 
man's coming  in,  who  had  fome  bufi- 
uefs  with  her.  As  foon  as  file  left  me, 
I  went  up  into  our  chamber:  ours,  I 
fay,  becaufe  it  was  Toinon's  as  well  as 
mine. 

As  to  my  fentirr.ents  with  regard  to 
Mr.  De  Climal,  I  (hall  mention  them 
no  more:  my  gratitude  was  all  that 
ever  bound  me  to  him,  which  now  he 
bad  wiped  out.  I  detefted  him,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  a  moniler;  and  a 
monfter,  too,  that  was  fo  entirely  in- 
different to  me,  that  I  did  not  -u  all  re- 
gret his  being  ib.  However,  .  p'.eafed 
n»yielf  with  the  thoughts  of  returning 
)>is  prefents,  and  never  feeing  him 
mere. 

Let  us  now  come  to  what  pa/Ted  in 
my  chamber.  You  imagine,  I  fancy, 
my  firft  thoughts  were  taken  up  with 
the  difmal  situation  I  was  in;  but  you 
are  miftaken;  this  only  regarded  my 
life:  but  what  engroffed  my  whole  at- 
tention was  of  greater  confequence ;  it 
v/as  myfelf. 

You  fmile,  Madam;  and,  perhaps, 
think  I  make  a  diriinclion  where,  in 
reafon  and  nature,  there  fhotild  be 
none;  but,  indeed,  I  do  not;  ourlives 
are  lefs  dear  to  us  than  our  paflions. 
If  we  carefully  obferve  what  pafles 
^vithin  us,  we  (hall  find  that  our  lives 
are  not  neceffary  to  our  exigence;  that 
it  is,  in  a  manner,  only  by  accident  that 
we  live;  but  that  to  be  is  natural  to  us: 
thus,  forinftance.  when  a  man,  grown 
deTperate  with  the  refleclion  of  his 
mifery,  murders  hiinfelf,  he  only  thinks 
df  leaving  life  to  difcngage  himfelf 


from  the  cares  of  it;  and  it  is  not  him- 
felf  he  is  weary  of,  but  only  the  burden 
he  bears. 

If  I  have  lengthened  my  recital  with 
this  iefle£tion,  I  have  cri'y  done  it  to 
juftify  what  I  faid  to  yr-u  ;  that  my 
thoughts  were  engaged  unon  a  fubjeft 
more  important  than  life  itft-lf;  and 
this  was  Valville. 

You  remember  that  this  gentleman, 
when  he  furpnzed  me  with  Mr.  De 
Climal,  cried  our — '  This  is  mighty 
'  pretty,  Madam  !'  and  you  know,  too, 
that  I  loved  him:  judge,  then,  how 
piercing  was  this  (hot  t  reflection  } 

In  the  firft  place,  I  had  virtue;  and 
while  Valville  thought  fo,  he  was  my 
lover :  a  lover,  Madam,  that  it  was  im  - 
poffible  to  hate,  even  in  circumltances 
that  feemed  to  require  it.  *  Perhaps  he 
Joves  me  no  more!'  cried  I ;  '  he  has 
already  gained  a  vicloi  y  over  his  paf- 
fions  !  Ah!  how  unworthy  he  is  of 
my  affeclion!  But  for  what  is  he  to 
blame?  Is  not  De  Climal  rich  and 
old,  whilft  I  am  poor  and  deftitute  ? 
Has  he  not  feen  him  at  my  feet,  a 
moment  after  we  had  mutually  pre- 
tended not  to  know  each  other?  What 
opinion  can  he  have  of  me  after  this 
dark  and  myfterious  conduct  ?  Then, 
what  have  I  to  reproach  him  with  ? 
Though  he  loves  me,  can  he  help  be- 
lieving me  guilty  ?  Could  he  fay  ief* 
than  he  did  ?  And  is  not  he  forry 
that  he  has  placed  his  afteclions  upon 
an  unworthy  object,  whom  he  is 
obliged  to  defpitc?  Sure  his  difdain 
is  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  his  own  vir- 
tue, and  that  his  intentions  were  ho- 
nourable! But  does  he  actually  de- 
fpifeme?  Does  he  accufe  me  of  be- 
ing guilty  °f  every  crime  ?  Does  he 
not  hefitate  a  little  to  condemn  me1 
without  hearing  what  I  had  to  fay  in 
my  own  defence  ?  And  can  I  excufe 
fuch  a  man  ?  Ought  I  to  fee  him 
again?  No!  that  would  only  declare 
my  own  weakncfs:  did  he  only  fufpeft 
me,  did  he  only  (her,-  his  refentment, 
or  been  highly  provoked,  1  might,  I 
ought  to  have  borne  it!  But  todefpife, 
to  difdain,  and  affront  me !  to  go  off 
abruptly,  though  I  called  him  back, 
and  befought  him  to  hear  me !  nay, 
perhaps,  has  turned  his  paflion  into 
hate!  Oh!  why  mould  I  think  of  him 
anymore?  Why  endeavour  to  juftify 
myft-lf  to  a  man  who  is  fobafely  de- 
ceived, through  his  own  precipitate 
«  folly, 
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folly,  which  would  not  permit  him 
to  ftay  to  hear  me  vindicate  my  con- 
du£l?  Ah,  how  little  does  he  know 
me!  Let  what  will  become  of  him  ! 
The  uncle  is  gone,  let  the  nephew  fol- 
low! The  one  is  a  vile  and  unworthy 
wretch;  and  the  other  believes  that  I 
am  fo. 

'  But  I  have  a  bundle  to  make  up,' 
continued  I,  riling  from  a  chair,  where, 
feated  in  a  penlive  poftore,  I  msde  this 
iliort  foliloquy — *  But  why  do  I  amufe 
«  myfelf  thus,  fince  I  muft  go  to- 
'  morrow?  I  muft  fend  away  thefe 

*  cloaths  to-day,  as  well  as  the  money 

*  Mr.  De  Climal  gave  me  :'  which  lay 
upon  the  table  till  Mrs.  Du  Tour  had 
made  me  take  it  up,  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket. 

I  opened  my  drawers  to  take  out  my 
new  linen.  '  Yes,  Valville,  yes]'  fa  id 
I,  drawing  it  out;  '  you  will  foon 

*  know  me  better,  and  begin  to  think. 
'  of  me  as  you  ought/      This  idea 
flattered  me  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I 
gave  way  to  the  thought;  and  though, 
in  juftice,  I  mould  chearfully  have  re- 
turned the  cloaths  to  De  Climal  with- 
out  any  other  motive,  yet  this  of  unde- 
ceiving this  dear  man  fo  took  up  my 
foul,  that  it  feemed  as  if  this  confidera- 
tion  had  the   greateft  (hare.     *  I  will 

*  fend,"*  faid  I,   '  the  linen,  the  gown, 

*  and  the  money,  with  a  letter,  to  him  j 
c,and  this  will  not  fail  to  difabufehim, 
«  and  make  him  regret  my  lofs.' 

He  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  gene- 
rous foul ;  and  I  applauded  myfelf, 
and  was  extremely  fatisfied,  at  the  un- 
eafinefs  I  forefaw  I  mould  give  him  for 
having  offended  me:  and  I  could  not 
help  flattering  myfeif,  that,  on  many 
accounts,  I  had  a  title  to  refpecl.  Firft, 
I  had  been  very  unhappy,  and  had 
fomething  fingular  in  my  adventures, 
which  demanded  pity;  and  pity,  you 
know,  Madam,  'is  a  friend  to  love: 
then  I  was  confcious  of  my  own  vir- 
tue, and  the  artlefs  innocence  of  a  frank 
and  open  heart.  This  he  would  eafily 
difcover  to  my  advantage;  and,  be- 
fides,  I  could  not  be  ignorant  that  I 
was  thought  handsome  and  naturally 
genteel.  What  could  I  defirli  more'? 
Would  not  all  this  foften  a  generous 
lover,  make  him  figh  for  having  too 
•rafhly  fufpe&ed  me,  and  revenge  my 
caufe  upon  his  heart?  I  could  not wim 
4o  fucceed  better  than  this;  and,  pro- 
vided I  afflifted  ValyiUe,  and  made 


him  fenfible  how  much  he  had  wronged 
me,  I  fhould  have  been  content:  and, 
this  done,  I  would  never  more  fpeak  to 
him,  nor  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
fee  me.  I  found  I  loved  him,  and 
knew  that  he  was  fenfible  of  it;  and 
was  even  glad  he  was  fo;  becaufe,  find- 
ing that,  in  fpite  of  this,  I  had  broke 
with  him,  he  would  eafily  fee  what  mare 
he  had  in  the  affair. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bundle  was 
making;  and  what  will  doubtlefs  make 
you  fmile,  was,  that,  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  lofty  and  courageous  thoughts,  I 
could  not  help  confidering  the  linen  I 
was  handling,  and  faying  to  myfelf, 
but  fo  low  that  I  could  fcarce  hear  it— 

*  It  is,however,wellchofen;  how  white 

*  and  fine  it  is  !  it  is  almolt  a  pity  to 
<  lofeit!' 

This  ftnall  regret  diflionoured  a  little 
the  noblenefs  of  my  furrender  ;  but 
what  would  you  have?  I  might  have 
drefled  myfelf  in  this  linen  whfch  I  was 
fending  away."  Great  actions  are  diffi- 
cult ;  and  what  pleafure  foever  we  take 
in  them,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  fome- 
times,  we  would  willingly  difpenfe 
with  it,  provided  we  may  tafte  the  plea- 
fure of  enjoying  our  inclinations.  To 
behave  with  a  true  greatnefs  of  mind 
requires  fomepain;  we  muft  do  as  thofe 
who  would  appear  tall;  that  is,  ftand 
upon  the  ftretch:  but  we  need  only  be 
as  we  are,  to  appear  little.  You  fee, 
Madam,  I  am  a  little  fevere  upon  my- 
felf. But  to  proceed. 

There  was  now  my  cap  to  put  up; 
and,  as  I  entered  the  room,  I  had  laid 
it  in  a  chair  near  the  door;  but  had 
quite  forgot  what  I  had  done  with  it. 
A  girl  of  my  age,  who  is  going  to  lofe 
all  her  finery,  may  furely  be  allowed 
fome  little  alienee  of  mind  on  fo  im- 
portant an  occafion- 

Now  I  thought  of  nothiflg  but  my 
gown,  which  was  next  to  be  bundled  up; 
and,  as  I  had  it  on,  was,  very  likely, 
loth  to  pull  it  off.  «  Is  there  nothing 
<  tlfe  left  ?'  faid  I.  <  Is  this  all  ?  No> 
'  there  is  the  money.'  And  this  I  took 
out  of  my  pocket  without  the  leaft  re- 
luclance;  for  I  was  not  covetous,  only 
£  little  vain;  and,  for  this  reafon,  parted 
with  it  with  mere  courage  than  any  of 
the  r«ft. 

At  laft,  however,  there  remained  no 

more  than  my  gown.     «  What  fhall  I 

«  do  next?  Come,  before  I  pull  it  off, 

'  let  me  fcike  down  the  other,'  added  I; 

J  which 
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which  was,  without  doubt,  only  to  gain 
time.  I  then  went  to  take  it ;  but,  in 
the  fmall  fpace  there  was  between  me 
and  it,  which  was  only  two  Heps,  my 
heart  began  to  foften  ;  my  eyes,  in  a 
moment,  grew  f\'ll  of  tears,  without 
jny  perceiving  how  they  came  fo  :  J 
fetched  a  deep  figh;  which  was  either 
for  myfelf,  for  Valville,  or  my  fir.e 
gown;  I  do  not  know  which.  Put 
what  is  more  certain,  is,  that,  taking 
my  old  one  down,  I  fished  again,  fat 
down  in  a  chair,  and  cried  out — '  Oh, 

*  how  unhappy  am  I !  Good  God  !  why 

*  didft  thou  take  from  me  my  father 

*  and  mother  ?' 

Perhaps  this  was  not  what  I  would 
have  faid;  for,  it  may  be,  I  only  fpoke 
of  my  parents  to  render  my  affection 
more  commendable;  for  fometimes  we 
even  dilTembl-e  with  ourfelves,  and  are 
guilty  of  weakneflVs  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  hide  from  our  own  hearts,  by 
djfguifing  them  under  faife  names;  fo 
that  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the 
lofs  of  my  gaiety  might  draw  thefe  tears 
from  me.  However,  after  this  fhort 
ibliloquy,  which  would  doubtlefs  have 
ended  in  my  ftripping  myfelf  of  all 
thefe  borrowed  ornaments,  I  accident- 
ally caft  my  eyes  upon  my  cap,  that  lay 
juft  by  me. 

'  Well/  cri?d  I.  « I  thought  I  had 

*  put  every  thing  into  the  bundle;  and 
<  there  that  cap  lies  ftill !    What -have 

*  1  been  doing  ?   I  have  forgot  to  take 
'  a  cap  out  of  my  drawers;  and  here  I 

*  have  flood  all  this  while  bare-headed  ! 
'  Kow  anxious  and   perplexed  am  I! 
'  What  a  troublefome  talk  have  I  upon 

*  my  hands!'     And  then,  pa  fling  in- 
fenfibly  from  one  idea  to  another,  Fa- 

,ther  St.  Vincent  came  into  my  mind. 
*.  Alas,  poor  man  !'  faid  I,  *  how  much 
«  will  he  be  aftonifhed!  What  have  I 

*  to  tell  him  ?  I  am  refolved  I  will  go 

*  to  fee  him;  and  there  is  no  time  to 
'  lofe.     I  ought  to  make  hatte  on  ac- 

*  count  of  my  fad  fituation,  and  refer 

*  fending  away  the  bundle  till  the  next 

*  day.     How  filly  am  I  to  make  my- 

*  felf  uneafy  for  thefe  nafty  cloaths!' 
I  caijed  them  nafty,  to  perfuade  myfelf 
J   did  not  love  them.     *  To-morrow 

*  morning  will  be  a  much  better  time 
'  than  iht  prd'ent.     Valville  will  beat 
«  home  then  ;  and  it  is  very  improbable 

*  he  fhould  be  there  now.     I   will  let 
f  the  bundle  alone  for  the  piefent,  and 
f  i.mfh  K  by-and-by,  when  I  ftiall  re- 


turn from  vifiting  the  monk.  Mjr 
foot  gives  me  very  little  pain  ;  and  I 
will  take  my  time,  and  go  to  the  con- 
vent. 

'  Well,  but  what  cap  muft  I  put  on  ? 

What  c;ip!  why,  this  that  is  juft  by 

me;  it  is  too  much  trouM 

my  drawers  to  look  for  another,  fmce 

I  have  ihis  ready  :   and,  befides,  it  is 

bettu  th;:n  mine;  and,  therefore,  it  5* 

even  proper  that  1  fhouK!  put  it  onto 

undeceive tht  monk;  who,  on  feeing 

how  profufe  Mr.  De  Climal  had  been 

of  his  favours,    would   eafily  judge 

that  it  w:is  not  charity  that  induced 

him  to  be  at  fuch  expence.'  For  1  was 

refolved  to  relate  my  whole  adventure 

to  him,  fmce  he  appeared  to  me  a   very 

honeft  man;  and  this  cap,  \  imagined, 

would  confirm  what  I  faid. 

But,  as  fcr  the   gown  I   had  on — 
What,'  faid  I,  '  mtift  be  done  with 
that?   Certainly  I  need  not  pull  it  off! 
It  is  fit  he  fhould  fee  that  too;  for  it 
will  be  an  additional  proof  of  the 
bafenefs  of  his  defigns.'  I  then,  with- 
out the  leaft  fcruple,  refolved  to  keep  it 
on;  fmce  reafon   itfelf  itemed   to   au- 
thorize my  doing  fo.    The  impercepti- 
ble artifice  of  my  little  reafonings  had 
carried  me  hitherto  j    and  I  began  to 
take  frefti  courage. 

I  made  hafte  to  put  on  my  cap;  which 
done,  I  went  down  to  go  out.  I  found 
Mrs.  Du  Tour  below  with  a,  neigh- 
bour; who  called  out — '  Where  are  you 
*  going,  Marianne?' — *  To  church,1 
returned  I.  This  was  an  equivocation, 
or  rather  a  compleat  falihood  j  for 
though  a  church  and  a.  convent  are  al- 
moft  the  fame  thing,  yet  they  convey 
two  very  different  ideas.  *  So  much 

<  the  better,  child  ! '  cried  fhe;  '  fo  much 
the  better!   Go,  and  fubmit  yo'urfclf 
to  the  holy  will  of  God  !  My  neigh- 
bour and  J  have  been  talking  of  youj 
and  I  have  been  telling  her,  that  we 
will  have  a  mafs,  on  your  account, 
to-morrow.* 

While  (he  was  detaining  me  with 
this  difcourfe,  this  neighbour,  who  ha4 
•already  feen  me  two  or  three  times, 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  and  confidered] 
me  with  a  vulgar  kind  of  curiofity;  the 
refult  6*f  which  was,  that,  from  time  to 
time,  fhe  fhrugged  up  her  ihoulders, 
and  cried—'  Poor  girl !  I  pity  her  with 
«  all  my  heart !  There  is  nobody  that 
'  fees  her,  but  muft  think  flic  comes  of 

<  a  good  family,'    This  kind  ofcon- 
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tern  vras  neither  to  my  tafte  nor  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  as  I  could  not  thank 
them  for  it,  I  left  immediately  thefe 
two  goflips  to  purfu«  their  reflections 
by  themfelves. 

From  the  departure  of  Mr.  De  Cli- 
mal, till  this  moment,  I  had  notthought 
like  a  reafonable  being;  I  had  only 
anuifo.l  myfelf  with  my  difdain  for 
Mr.  De  Climal,  whom  I  could  not 
think  on  without  the  greateft  contempt; 
with  my  complaints  againft  Valville, 
whom,  my  heart  told  me,  I  liill  loved  ; 
in  meditating  projects  of  tendernefa 
and  pride  againit  him  ;  and  in  regret-, 
ting  the  lofs  of  my  gaiety  but  of  my 
fituation  I  had  not  taken  a  moment's 
thought;  it  did  not  once  enter  into  my 
mind  ;  nor  had  I  felt  the  leaft  concern 
about  it. 

But  the  uproar  and  confufion  of  the 
(beets  at  once  fcattered  all  thefe  trifling 
ideas,  and  made  me  enter  into  myfelf. 
The  more  I  obferved  the  places  I  pafled 
through,  and  the  continual  motion  of 
this  prodigious  city,  the  more  it  ap- 
peared a  place  of  filence  and  folitude  to 
me  :  a  foreft  would  have  appeared  lefs. 
defert ;  I  mould  have  found  myfelf 
there  lefs  alone,  lefs  a  forlorn  and  foli- 
tary  wanderer.  Was  it  only  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  placed  in  an  unfrequented 
wild,  I  might  then,  indeed,  hope  to 
efcape:  but  how  could  I  fly  from  that 
deHirt  in  which  I  found  myfelf?  the 
whole  world  being  one  to  me,  fince  I 
was  not  linked  to  it  byanyofthofe 
ties  which  are  the  bonds  of  fociety, 
thofe  dear  and  focial  engagements, 
which  unite  perfons  to  each  other. 

The  crowd  of  people  with  which  I 
was  funounded,  talking  to  each  other, 
the  noife  they  made,  the  clatter  of  the 
coaches,  and  the  fight  of  fo  many 
houfes,  all  inhabited,  ferved  only  to  iu- 
creafe  my  affliction. 

*  Nothing  that  I  fee  here,'  faid  I  to 
myfelf,  f  concerns  me.  How  happy 
'  are  thefe  people !'  re  fumed  I,  after  a 
moment's  paufe;  *  they  all  have  their 
diitinct  places  of  fafety  and  retire- 
ment! The  night  will  come,  when 
they  will  be  no  longer  here;  they  will 
all  betake  themfelves  to  their  refpec- 
tive  homes:  butv  for  me,  I  do  not 
know  where  to  go  !  Nobody  will 
wait  for  me!  nobody  confider  my 
prefling  wants  I  I  have  a  retreat  for 
no  longer  than  to-night  5  to -morrow 
I  /hall  have  none  P 
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This,  however,  was  fayingtoomuch; 
forlhadltill  fome  money  left, with  whicU 
I  might  have  hired  a  room,  till  Heaven, 
perhaps,  would  have  found  out  a  way 
to  relieve  me;  but  a  retreat  for  a  fewr 
days  may  almoft  be  called  none  at  all. 

I  did  not  weep  at  all  at  that  time  ; 
but  I  was  not  moreeafy  than  if  I  had. 
I  collected  matter  for  my  grief  from  al- 
mo(t  every  object  that  preiented  itfelf  j 
my  foul  inftructed  itfelf  in  every  thing 
that  could  heighten  and  aggravate  my 
misfortunes;  and  this  was  not  a  time 
for  tears.  We  only  fet  open  the  fiuices 
of  grief  when  our  forrows  are  rifen  to 
a  proper  height,  and  fwell  too  high  to 
be  confined  within  theirbanks;  but  not 
while  we  are  opening  the  channels  o£ 
furrow,  and  fearching  into  the  various 
caufes  we  have  to  be  afflicted.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  foon  after  gave  vent  to  my 
opprefled  and  aching  heart. 

I  was  drefled  as  I  was  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  my  cloaths  did  not  employ 
my  thoughts  j  or,  if  they  did,  they  gave 
me  no  pleafure.  I  drew  the  attention 
of  many  perfons  as  I  paffed  along ; 
which  I  obferved  without  any  felf- 
approbation  :  fometimes  I  heard  them 
fay — '  See!  what  a  charming  creature!* 
But  thefe  reflections,  though  they  were 
not  ungrateful,  gave  me  not  a  mo- 
ment's delight;  for  I  was  then  inca- 
pable of  liftening,  with  pleafure,  even 
to  a  fubject  fo  fweet  and  entertaining  to 
our  whole  fex. 

Sometimes,  too,  I  thought  of  Val- 
ville;  but  it  was  only  to  tell  myfelf 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  think,  of 
him  any  more;  and,  indeed,  my  iitua- 
tion  repelled  the  ideas  I  had  of  him. 
How  unbetoming  a  paffion  would  love 
be  in  one  of  my  circumstances !  In  an, 
unhappy,  miferabie  creature,  lii«  me, 
who  wanders,  unknown ,  over  the  earth, 
where  lam  afhamed  to  live;  fmce  I 
muft  be  either  the  object  of  the  contempt 
or  compaflion  of  others. 

I  arrived,  at  laft,  at  the  convent,  in  a 
fituation  of  mind  not  to  be  expreffed  : 
I  afked  for  Father  St.  Vincent;  and 
they  conducted  me  into  an  outer  par- 
lour, where,  I  was  toM,  he  was  with 
another  peribn.  But,  Madam,  admire 
this  ftroke  of  fortune  ;  can  you  imagine 
who  that  perfon  was  ?^  It  was  Mr.  Da 
Climal!  who,  on  feeing  me,  blu.'hed 
and  turned  pale  alternately;  whilft  I 
looked  upon  him  with  as  great  indiffe- 
rence as  if  I  had  never  feen  him  before. . 
I  *  *  Ah ! 
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'  Ah!  Jsit  you,  Mifs?'  faicl  the  re- 
ligious. *  Come,  I  am  very  glad  to  fee 
you  here  at  this  time,  though  I  did 
not  expect  it.  You  were  the  fubject 
of  our  convetfation. — Pray,  Sir,  keep 
your  feat.' 

«  No,  father,'  replied  Mr.  de  Cli- 
mal,  bowing  to  the  religious;  '  per- 
mit me  to  leave  you:  after  what  has 
happened,  it  muft  be  indecent  for  me 
to  ftay  any  longer.  I  am  not  angry 
with  Mils,  I  attire  you,  Sir:  may 
Heaven  forgive  her,  as  I  do,  with  all 
my  heart!  and  fo  far  from  relenting 
the  fcandalous  opinion  (he  had  con- 
ceived of  me,  I  fwear  to  you,  fa- 
ther, that  I  am  more  difpofed  to  ferve 
her  than  ever;  and  that,  with  the 
greateft  humility,  I  return  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  the  affliction  I  have  met 
with  in  theexercife  of  my  charity  to 
her!  but,  I  believe,  that  neither  pru- 
dence nor  religion  will  permit  me  to 
fee  her  more/ 

This  faid,  he  faluted  the  father,  and 
bowed  to  me  too,  with  eyes  modeftly 
eaft  on  the  ground,  while  I  held  down 
my  head;  and  he  was  going  to  retire, 
•when  the  monk  ftopped  him,  by  tak- 
ing hold  of  his  arm — *  No,  Sirj  no/ 
faid  he;  *  you  muft  not  go:  I  conjure 
you  to  hear  me.  Yes,  your  dilpo- 
fitions  are  moft  commendable,  moft 
edifying.  You  pardon  her;  youwifh 
her  well:  oh,  how  wondrous  good  is 
this!  but  obferve  you  do  not  curry 
this  goodnefs  to  it's  utmoft  extent; 
iince,  notwithftanding  all  this,  you 
abandon  her  in  fpite  of  the  need  fhe 
(lands  in  of  your  afliftance;  in  fpite 
of  her  offence,  which  will  render  your 
fuccour  fo  meritorious;  in  fpite  of 
that  charity  which  you  believe  you 
ilill  have  for  her,  and  the  exercile  of 
\vhichyou  are  going  to  difpenfe  with; 
take  care,  Sir,  and  fear  left  it  fhould 
be  extinguifhed  in  your  pious  brcaft. 
You  thank  God,  you  fay,  for  the 
little  affliction  and  mortification  he 
has  fentyou  through  her  imprudence 
and  folly.  Well,  would  you  merit 
this  mortification,  which  is  a  mercy  j 
would  you  be  truly  worthy  of  itj 
redouble  your  care  for  this  poor  or- 
phan, who  will  acknowledge  her 
fault.  You  have  told  her  you  liked 
her;  which  her  vanity,  her  fear,  :n id 
even  her  virtue  itfelf,  might  engage 
her  to  interpret  to  yourdiladvantage. 
— Ii  it  not  true,  child?  Do  not  you 


think  yourfelf  to  blame  for  having  In-* 
jured,  by  your  unjuft  fufpicions,'  thi» 
good  gentleman,  to  whom  you  are  un- 
der fuch  great  obligations;  and  who, 
very  far  from  looking  upon  you  with 
carnal  eyes,  has  been  induced,  by  his 
holy  affections,  by  his  fweet  and  pious 
exhortations,  to  engage  you  himfclf 
to  fly  from  whatever  might  lead  you 
aftray?  A  thoufand  times  bleffed  be 
the  kind  Providence  that  has  conducted 
you  here  to-day! — It  is  to  you,  dear 
Sir,  fhe  is  brought  back;  you  fee  and 
are  convinced  of  it.— Go,  daughter, 
confefs  your  fault;  repent  of  the 
folly  of  your  heart,  and  promife  to 
make  reparation  by  your  future  re- 
fpect,  confidence,  and  acknowledg- 
ment. Come  forward,'  added  he, 
becaufe  I  kept  at  a  diftance  from  Mr. 
DeClimal. 

'  Oh,  Sir!'  cried  I,  addrefTing  my- 
felf  to  the  falfe  devotee;  '  is  it  I,  then, 
that  am  guilty  ?  Can  you  expect  me 
to   hear,  this  with  patience?    God, 
from  whom  nothing  can  be  conceal- 
ed, will  do  us  both  juftice:  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  me  to  have  been  deceived; 
and  you  know  it  very  well.'     Here 
my  heart  was  too  full  to  let  me  pro- 
ceed, and  I  ftopped  to  wipe  away  my 
tears. 

Mr.  De  Clinul,  as  bold  a  hypocrite 
as  he  was,  could  not  bear  it;  I  faw  the 
moft  perplexing  embarraffment  painted 
upon  his  countenance,  and  a  confufion 
that  he  could  not  hide.  He  feared  his 
looks  would  betray  him,  and  that  this 
diforder  would  induce  the  monk  tofu- 
fpect  his  character:  this  made  him  at 
once  take  the  moft  effectual  means  to 
difguife  his  heart,  which  was  to  appear 
ftill  with  an  ingenuous  confufion,  and 
frankly  confefs  that  he  was  fo. 

*  'Shedifconcerts  me,T  faid  he,  with 
a  modeft  diforder  in  his  look  and  voice; 
I  do  not  know  what  to  anfwer.  What 
infult  fhe  loads  me  with  !  Ah,  father, 
aflift  me  to  fupport  this  new  trial ! 
This  will  be  Ipiead  abroad!  This 
poor  child  will  tell  it  everywhere; 
ftie  will  not  fpare  me! — Alas,  child  ! 
you  would  do  me  a  great  piece  of  in- 
juftice:  butGodforgiveyoo! — Adieu, 
father:  talk  to  her;  endeavour  to 
make  her  banifhall  thtie  unjult  ideas, 
if  it  is  poflihlc.  It  is  true,  that  I  have 
cxprefll-d  a  great  deal  of  tendernefs  for 
her;  but  fhe  has  miftaken  the  nature 
<  of  my  affeftion  :  it  is  her  foul  that  I 

<  bate 
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have  loved,  and  it  Js  her  foul  that  I 
love  dill;    and    which,    indeed,  de- 
ferves  to  be  loved.    Yes,  father,  Mil's 
has  virtue;    I   have  found  in  her  a 
thoufand    amiable   qualities:    and  I 
recommend  her  to  you,  fmce  it  is  no 
longer  proper  that  I  mould  concern 
myielf  with  her  affairs.* 
After  thefe  words,  he  retired,  bowing 
only  to  the  monk;  who  returned   his 
compliment  with  an  air  of  uncertain- 
ty, as  if  he  knew  not  how  to  bthave. 
He  waited  upon  him  to  the  door  of  the 
convent,    and  followed   him  with  his 
eyes  till  he  was  out  of  fight:  at  laft,  he 
returned  to  me;  end,  with  a  great  deal 
of    affeaion    in    his   looks,    began — 
4  Daughter,'  faidhe,  «  you  grieve  me. 
4  I  am  far  from  being  fatisfied  with 
4  your   behaviour;    you  have  neither 
4  prudence  nor  gratitude;  you  are  too 
4  obftinate   to  believe  any  thing   but 
4  what  enters  your  foolifh  head:  and 

*  fee  now  what  it  is  all  come  to.     Oh, 

*  the  good  man  !  What  a  lofs  you  will 
«  have  of  him!  What  is  it  that  brought 
«  you  here  now?  It  will  be  to  no  pur- 
«  pofe    to  addrefs   yourfelf  to  me  any 
«  mere;    it   will   be  entirely  in  vain. 

*  What  good  do  you  think  I  can  do 
4  you  ?  I  have  already  done  all  I  am 

*  able.     If  you  have   not  profited  by 

*  it,  it  is  neither  my  fault,  nor  that 

*  good  man's,  who  I  found  out  for  you. 
4  He  has  treated  you  as  if  you  were  his 
4  own  child,  for  he  has  told  me  all;  he 

*  fupplied  you  with  cloaths,  linen,  mo- 

*  ney;  he  has  furnimed  you  with  every 
4  thing;  he  has  affured  me  that  he  paid 

*  for  your  board,  and  would  have  will- 

*  ingly  ftill  paid   it;  and  even   had    a 
4  detign  of  fettling  you  in  the  world  : 
4  but,  becaufe  he  did  not  approve  of 
4  your   fe-eing  his    nephew,  who  is   a 
4  giddy,  debauched  young  coxcomb, 
4  you  imagine,  out  of  fpite,  that  this 
4  pious  and    holy   man  loves,  and   is 
4  jealous    of    you.     Is  not   this  very 

*  itrange,  very  dreadful?   He  jealous! 
'  He  love  you!  God  will  punifli  you, 
4  child,  for  the  wicked  thought.     It 
4   fprung  from  the  malice  of  your  heart; 

*  and  God  will  punilh   you    for  it;  I 
4  tell  you  fo!' 

I  weeped  while  he  fpoke,  *  Hear  me  ! 
4  hear  me  V  replied  I,  fobbing;  4  I  en- 

*  treat  you  to  hear  me  P 

*  Well,  what  do  you  fay  ?'  returned 
fee.  *  What  bufinefs  have  you  with 
'  that  yc«rg  man  ?  Why  are  you  fo 


4  obftinately  bent  upon   feeing  him? 

*  What  a  monllrous  condiift !  How- 
4  ever,  I  might  pafs  by  this  folly;  but 
4  to  carry   your  ill  humour  and  ran- 

*  cour  fo  far  as  to  be  ungrateful  and 

*  rude  to  a  worthy  gentleman,  to  whom 
4  you    are    under    fuch    obligations? 
4  What  do  you  think  will  become  o£ 

*  you?  What  a  misfortune  is  it  to  have 
4  fuchafpiritasyours!  Oh!  indeedyour 

*  behaviour  vexes  me.    How  genteelly 
4  are  you  drefledl     Who  would    ima- 
4  gine  you  had  no  relations  ?  And,  if 

*  you  had,  and  they  were  even  rich, 

*  could  you  be  better  accommodated 

*  than  you  are?  Perhaps  not  fo  well. 

*  And  all  this,  it  is  likely,  proceeds 

*  from  him.     O  Heavens!  what  can 
4  you  complain  of?  He  has  fpared  no 
«    coft * 

*  Oh,  father,  you  are  in  the  right!' 
interrupted  I;  4  he  has,  indeed,  fpared 
1  no  expence:  but  do  not  condemn  me 

*  without  hearing  me.     I  hardly  know 

*  his  nephew;  I  faw  himfirft  by  chance, 
1  and  have  never  fmce  been  in  his  com- 
4  pany:     then,    how   is    it    poflihle  I 

*  fliould  have  entered  into  any  engage- 

*  ments  with  him  ?  Mr.  De  Climal  has 

*  abufed  you;  and  has  given  you  pre- 
4  tended  reafons,  very  different  from  the 

•4  real  ones,  in  order  to  prejudice  you 
1  f  againft    me.      You    mentioned    my 

'  cloaths:  they  are,  indeed,  too   fine; 

4  I  was  furprized  to  fee  them  fo ;  and  fo 

*  are  you  now.     Come,  father,  come 

*  near;  take  notice  of  the  finenefs  of 
4  this  linen;  I  would  not  have  had  it 

*  fo  good;  and  was  very  unwilling;  to 

*  accept  of  it  on  account  of  his  beha- 
'  viour  before  :  I  fay,  I  even  told  him 
'  I  could  not  accept  of  it;  but  he  made 
'  a  jeft  of  my  refufal,  and  anfwered— 
"  Go,  look  in  your  glafs,  and  fee  if 
ft  this  linen  is  too  fine  for  that  beauti- 
!t  tul  face."     Was  you  in  my  place, 
'  father,  what  would  you  have  thought 
'  of   this  difcourfe?    Be    fincere,  and 
4  tell  me,  if  Mr.  De  Climal  is  fo  de- 

*  vout,  fo  pious,  what  bufinefs  had  he 
'  to  take  notice  of  my  face?   What  was 

*  it  to  him  whether  I  was  beautiful  or 

*  ugly?    Why  did  he,  with  a  merry 
'  air,  call  me  his  Dear  Rogue  in  the 

*  coach;  and  add,  that  I  mould  have 
'  a  heart  more   fenfible;  and  that   he 
4  would  leave   me  his  to  aflift  me  in, 
1   making  it  fo  ?  To  what  purpofe  could 

*  he  fay  all  this?  When  a  perfon  fpeaka 

*  of  the  heart  to  a  girl,  and  of  leaving 

*  her 
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«  her  his  own,    can  it  be  piety    that 
'   teaches  him  to  make  ufc  Q£  fuch  ex- 

*  prefllons ?   Dots  he  kifs  her ' 

'  A  kifs,  child  S'  interrupted  the  re- 
ligious; '  a  kifs !  you  dreamed  To; 

*  that  could  never  be!  and  you  cannot 
'  fay  it.    Who  can  believe  you?  Go, 

*  child!  you  are  mittaken  '   It  was  no 
'  fuch  thing!  It  is  impoflible!  A  kifs! 
4  what  a  dream!    Poor   man  !    it  was 

*  only  a  jolt  of  the  coach,  fume  ; 

*  motion,  which  toifed  his  head  again  (I 

*  yours.     This  is  all;  to  be  fure  it  was 
'  nothing elfe:  and  this,  in  yourpaf- 

*  fion,  you  took  for  a  kifs  !   When  we 
'  hate   a    perfon,    we  always    p'/t    the 
'  worft  conftru&ion  upon  every  thing 
'  they  do.' 

*  Ah,  father!  what  reafon  could  I 
r  have  to  hate  him  ?'  anfwered  I.  'I 
'  had  not,  at  that  time,  feen  his  nephew, 

*  who,  he  fays,  is  the  caufe  of  his  an- 
'  ger  againii  me:  I  had   not  even  fcen 

*  him;  and  therefore  could  not,  on  his 

*  account,    be  prejudiced   againtt    his 

*  uncle.     But  fuppofmg  I  was  deceiv- 
'  ed  with  refpeft  to  the  kifs,  which  you 

*  cannot  believe   Mr.  De  Ciimal  g^ve 
'  me,    he   would  not  by  his   conduit 
'  have  confirmed    my  fufpicions  ;    he 

*  wcruld  nut  have  renewed  them  at  Mr  8. 

*  Du  Tour's;  he  would  neither  have 
'  handled  nor  praifed   my   hair  in  my 

*  chamber;  where  he  was  continually 

*  feizing  my   hand,  putting  it  to  his 

*  mouth,  and   making   me  luch  com- 

*  pliments  that  I  could  not  hear  with- 

*  out  bluming.* 

'  What !  what  is  this  you  tell  me  ? 
'  Softly,  child;  foftly!'  returned  he, 
with  an  air  more  iurprized  than  incre- 
dulous. *  Your  hair  that  he  handled; 
'  that  he  praifed  !  Mr.  De  Climal  \. 
'  Him !  I  cannot  believe  it.  What 

*  could   induce    him  to   behave  thus  ? 
«  It  is  true,  he  had   much  better  not 
'  have  done  fo.     Thefe  are  abfences  of 
'  mind   that,    I  confefs,   do  not  look 

*  very  decent;  but,  to  be  fu re,  he  had 

*  no  meaning  in  them.  It  was  a  foolim, 

*  inconfiderate  action;  but  not  a  cri- 

*  minal  one.' — c  And  my  hand,'  ciied 
I,  '  which  he  put  to  his   mouth;  was 

*  thjs,  too,  an  a'b fence  of  mind  ?' 

'  Oh!  your  hand  !' replied  he;  'your 

*  hand;   I  do  not  know  how  to  recon- 
'  cile  that.     Thuc  are  a  thoufand  peo- 

*  pie,  you  know,  who  take  every  body 
4  by  the  hand  when  they  fpeak  to  them: 
<  and,  peihaps,  it  is  a  cuitom  that  he 


*  has  got.    I  am  fure  I  have  been  fcrvecl 
'  fo  a  hundred  times.' 

'  Mighty  well,  father!'  returned  I: 
'  but,  when  you  take  a  girl  by  the 
c  hand,  you  do  not  kifs  it;  you  J<>  not 
1  commend  it's  beauty;  you  do  not 

*  kneel  before  her,  and  talk  of  love.' 

'  What !  how  c^rj  you  tell  me  fuch 
'  a  monftrons  t  i!:hood  ?  It  is  quite  in - 
<  fuffuaii!  !  crn-d  he.  <  Hold  jiiy 
'  tongue,  ihou  litt!.' viper  !  It  is  fulk' 

*  1  cannot  hear  t«>  hear  you  !   It  is  the 

*  cl  vil  ,pired  you  with  thefe 

Y»-s,  it  is  tlie  devil,  to  be 

*  fur.-1     Go!  get  out  of  my  fight!   I 

*  will  hear  no  more!   I  do  not  believe 
'  a  word  of  what  you    have  told   me; 
'  neither  of  fhe  hair,  your  hand,  nor 
c  his    difcourfe :    it   is   all    a  forgery! 

*  Oh,  thou  ilangerous  little  creature  ! 

*  She  makes   me  tremble!   How  invi- 

*  dious  the  reflexion  !   to  fay,  that  Mr. 

*  DeClinial,  who  leads  a  life  of  jnni- 

*  tence  and   devotion,  who  is  wholly 
'  given  up  to  acls  of  piety  and  charity, 

*  ftiould  kneel  before  you,  and  talk  of 
'  love! — Lord!  what  will  this  world 

*  come  to  r' 

This  he  faid,  joining  his  hands,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  as  if  affrighted  at 
my  djfcourfe;  and  as  if  refolved,  too, 
to  banifh  thofe  difagreeable  ideas,  for 
fear  he  fliould  be  tempted  to  examine 
them. 

«  Indeed,  father,'  anfwered  I,  all 
in  tears,  and  vexed  at  his  prejudice, 
you  treat  me  very  ill.  It  is  extremely 
painful  for  me  to  find  myfelf  ufecl 
thus,  and  loaded  with  freuS  injuries, 
where  I  come  to  feek  for  confolation 
and  redrefs.  You  are  related  to  the 
perfon  who  brought  me  to  Paris,  and 
wiio  had  the  care  of  my  education; 
you  have  told  me  yourfelf  that  you 
efteemed  her  much,  and  that  her  vir- 
tue has  edified  you;  it  was  to  you  fhe 
made  her  confellion  at  her  death,  at 
a  time  when  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  flie 
would  fpeak  againft  her  confcience; 
you  know  what  (he  faid  of  me;  J  ;,u» 
fure  you  muft  eafily  remember  It, 
fince  it  is  not  long  ftnce  (he  w.ts  taken 
from  me;  and  I  am  not  confcious  to 
myfelf  that  I  have  done  any  thing 
that  can  give  caufe  for  fuch  an  ill 
nion  of  me  fince  that  time,  as  you 
have  now  entertained:  on  the  ron- 
my  innocence  and  inexperi- 
ence have  excited  your  companion, 
as  well  as  the  dreadful  fituaiion  you 
•  law 
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«  fawmcin;  and  is  itpoflible  thatyou 
«  can  imagine,  tint  I  am  ir.ftantly  be- 
«  come  the  mod  vile,  deceitful,  ami 
«  abandoned  creature  in  the  world  ? 
«  You  feem  ready  to  believe,  that,  in 
4  the  grief  and  extremity  I  am  in,  a 
'  man,  with  whom  I  have  only  been 
«  one  hour,  an<!  that  by  mere  chance, 
'  and  whom  I  fhull  never  fee  more,  has 
'  rendered  me  fo  fond  and  pafllonate, 
«  that  I  have  loll  all  fenfe  of  goodnefs, 
«  all  conference;  and  that  1  have,  at 
'  once,  the  courage  and  ipirit  to  invent 

*  things    which     ought   to    make  me 
«  tremble;  10  forge  the  moft  frightful 
«  falfitiesj  and  all  this,  too,  againft  a 
'  virtuous  and  worthy  man,  who  would 

*  affift  me  to  live,  who  was  able  to  do 
4  me  fo  much  good,  and  whofe  friend- 

*  (hip  it  was   my  intereft  to  preferve; 
«  but  it  is  he,  it  is  he  who  is  the  liber- 

<  tine;  who,  feeming  devout  and  cha- 
«  ritable,  gives  me  liberally  in  publick, 

<  in  hopes  of  bribing  my  virtue,  and 
«  rendering  me  in  fecret  a  fharei  of  his 

*  guilt  and  infamy/ 

*  O  Heaven!  how  tranfported  does 

<  fne    appear!     But   what  is  this   (he 

*  tells  me?  Who  ever  heard  the  like  ?' 
cried  he,  holding  down  his  head,  but 
without  interrupting  me,  while  I  went 
on. 

'  Yes,    father,    this  is   his  defign; 

*  this  the  reafon  why  he  drefied  me  in 

*  fuch  a  manner:  and  if  I  would  have 
'  confentcd  to  leave  the  place  I  was  in, 

*  and  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  carried  to  a 
'  houfe  magnificently  furnifhed,  where 

*  I  mould  board  with  one  of  his  ac- 

*  quaintance,  who  is,  htf  fays,  a  foli- 
'  citor,  and  who  he  was  to  inform  that 
«  I  was  a  relation  of  his  juft  come  out 
'  of  the  country,  he  would  have  been 
«  fatisfied.     This  is  his  charity!  this 
'  his  virtue  !' 

«  How!'  cried  the  monk,  interrupt- 
ing me;  *  a  folicitor,  fay  you  ?  Is  he 

*  married?' 

«  Yes,  father,'  anfwered  I,  «  he  is 

*  married.  I  was  to  live  with  this  foli- 

*  citor,  attended  by  mailers  who  were 

*  to  teach  me  to  dance,  fing,  and  play 

*  upon  the  fpinnet;  while  all  the  fa- 

*  mily  were  to  mew  me  fuch   refpe<5r, 

*  that  I  mould  appear  as  their  miftrefs. 

*  His  wife  was  to  take  me  away  to- 

*  morrow,  and  carry  me  to  her  houfe; 

*  where,  if  I  was  willing  to  go,  he 

*  would  immediately  prelent  me  with 
5  a  bond  to  pay  me  five  or  fix  hundred 


'  livres  annually,  till  fomething  better 

*  could  be  provided  for  me.     If  I  had 

*  not  fhewn   that  I  abhorred  his  pro- 

*  pofals,  he  would  not  have  reproached 

*  me,  as  he  has  done,  with  the  loui* 
'  d'ors  he  has  given  me,  which  I  will 
'  return;  nor  with  the  cloaths,  which  I 

*  am  afhamed  to  wear,  and  of  which. 
'  I  will  make  no  advantage;  God  for- 
•'  bid  I  mould!   He  did  not  tell  you,  I 
'  fuppofe,    that   I    threatened    to  ac- 
'  quaint  you  with  his  deligns;  or  that 

*  1  told  him  you  were  deceived  in  him, 
1  and  thought  him  as  pious  as  hefeem- 

*  ed  to  be:   to  which  he  had  the  front 
'  toanfwer,  that  you  would  look  upon 
'  it  as  nothing,  as  a  mere  trifle  which 

*  may  happen  to  every  body,  and  per- 

*  haps  to  you  ;  and  that  you  could  not 
f  fee ure  yourfelf  againft  love,  becaufc 

*  every  good  man  is  liable  to  this  paf- 
'  fion,  and   moft  in   danger   of  being 

*  captivated  by  it.     Do  you  think,  fa- 
«  ther,  it  is  probable  I  could  invent  all 
1  this?' 

«  Good  Saviour!'  cried  he,  quite  a- 
mazed;  '  what  a  ftrange  recital!  what 
'  ought  I  to  think  of  it?  You  ftagger 

*  me,    child !    This  folicitor  puzzles 

*  and  perplexes  me;  and  feems  to  con- 
'  firm  all  you  have  faid. — I  cannot  de- 

*  ny  it,  for  I  know  him;  I  have  feen 
«  them  together,'  faid  he,  as  if  apart; 
'  and  this  poor  child  could  never  have 
«  found  out  that  Mr.  De  Climal  em. 

*  ployed  him,  and  that  he  fs  married.—. 
'   It  is  an  ill-looking  fellow,  is  not  he?* 
added  he,  turning  to  me  again. 

*  I  cannot  tell,  father,'  returned  Is 

*  Mr.  De  Climal  only  mentioned  him 

*  to  me;  for  I  have  neither  feen  him 

*  nor  his  wife/- — '  So  much  the  bet- 
'  ter,'  returned  he;  «  fo  much  thebet- 
'  ter.     Aye,  aye,  you  was  to  go   to 
c  live  with  them;    I   underftand  you. 

*  The  hufband  is  a  man  I  never  could 

*  like.     But,    child,    how   ftrange   is 
«  your  ftory!  If  it  is  true,  who  can  we 

<  truft.?' 

*  If  it   is    true,    father!'    cried   U 
'  What  inducement  could  I  have  to 
'  lye?    Is  it  on  his  nephew's  account 
«  you  fufpefl  my  veracity  ?  Oh,  that  I 

*  was  but  (hut  up  in  a  convent,  never 

<  to  fee  him  more!' 

'  Say  you  fo,  child?  That  is  well 
'  faid;  nobody  can  fpeak  better/— *  If 
«  you  have  any  fufpicion  left,  father,' 
added  I,  «  a(k  the  linen-draper,  where 
«  Mr,  Pe  Cliraai-had  placed  me,  wh'at 
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*  (he  thinks  of  him  ;  whether  (he  does 

*  not  look  upon  him  as  a  cheat  an  1  a 
'  hypocrite  ?  A(k   his    nephew,    if   he 

*  did  not  furprize  him  on  his  knee  be- 

*  fore  me,  holding  my  hand  and  kiffing 
'  it,  which   I  could  not  fnatch  from 

*  him.     This  fu  otfrnded   the    young 

*  gentleman,  that  he  looked  upon  me 
'  as  loft  and  ruined:    and,    in  fho/t, 

*  father,    confider  the  confufion   Mr. 

*  De  Climal   was   in  when   I. entered. 
'  Did    not    you    take    notice   of    his 
'  looks?' 

*  Yes,   yes,'    fairfhe;  'hebluflied: 
•'  you  are  in  the  right.    I  did  not  know 

*  what  to  think  of  it.     But,  can  it  be 

*  poiTible  »   I  cannot  get  this   i'olicitor 

*  out  of"  my  head.     It  is  a  terrible  arti- 

*  cle  ;  and  his  confufion,  too,  I  like  no 
'  more  than  that:  the  contract  is  ano- 

*  ther  dark  \\o\y.     He   was  in  great 
'  hafte,  furcj   What  occafion  was  there 
'  for  the  r\c'n  furniture;  and  fo  many 

*  n»afters?  Who    woi-.H   he   hive  you 

*  dance  with?  A  pieafint  kiivl  of  cha- 

*  rity,  truly!  I  fuppofe  it  wus  to  fit 
'  you  for  the  mafquerade.     But  is  it 
'  Mr.   De  CHmal   that   has  done   all 

*  t'vis  ? — Lord,  how  much  we  need  thy 
'  afiiftance!  Alas!    how   depraved    is 
.*  human  nature!  Themind,  and  all  the 

'  noble    powers  of  the  foul,    are    too 

*  often  (laves  to  the  paffions,  and   re- 
'  bels   to   reafon.     How  mifer;jb!e  is 
'  mankind,  when  this  is  the  cafe!  Mi- 
«  ferable,  indeed! 

'  But,  child,  think  no  more  of  ir 5  I 
'  believe  you  do  not  deceive  me;  no, 

*  you  are  not  capable  of  fo  much  falfe- 

*  hood:  but  f:iy  no  more;  be  difcreet; 
'  charity   demands  you  (hould  ba  fo. 
•*  Do  you   mind?   Never  mention  tins 
'  ftrange  adventure  to  any  body:  take 
'  care  that  you  do  not  pleafe  the  world, 

*  by  repeating  this  fcandalous  affair. 
'  They  will  triumph  •>  and,  from  his 

*  wickednefs,  take  occafion  to  ridicule 

*  the  true  fervanis  of  God.     Endes;-' 
'  vour  eren  to  think  that  your  eyes  and 

*  ears  have  been   deceived:    this  is  a 

*  difpofition  of  mind,  that  will  be  very 

*  agreeable  to   God,   and  which   will 

*  draw  down   his   bltlling  upon  you. 

*  Come,  child,  do  not  affii£l  ycurfelfj 

*  take  courage/   cried  he,    obferving 
«ny  tears,    which  began  to  flow  fafter, 
fcecaufe  he  feemed  to  fympathize  with 
tnc.     '  Continue  to  be  wife  ant!  goodj 

*  and  Providence  will  take  care  of  you. 

*  J«a»c  you  well!  I  havefomc  bufmefs, 


<  and  muft  leave  you  :  but  glee  me  a 
«  direction  to  that  tradeswoman's  wheie 
'  you  live.' 

'Alas,    father!'   anfweied   I,  after 
having  given  it  to  him,  « this  day  is  the 
«  la(t  I  am  to  be  with  htr:  l.c  \> 
'   longer  for  my  board;  and  J  nmobligid 
'  to  leave  my  lodging  to-mo:ro 
'   (he  expels   I   ftimild  «io  !'•>.      If  you 

*  abandon  me,  I  fhall  have  no  w  !, 

*  fly  to:    you,    father,    are    my    ojily 

*  friend;  you  my  only  rcf.Mirce.' 

«  Me,  my  dear  child!  Al:.$!  how  I 
'  pity  thee!  I  am  poor,  and  can  do 
'  thee  no  fervice;  but  God  can  do  every 

*  thing  for  thee:  do   not  be  difcou- 
1  raged;  we  (hall   fee,  child,   we  (hall 

*  fee,  what  is  to  be  done  for  you;  I 
'  will  think  of  it.     God,  that  knows 
'  how  fenlible  I  am  of  your  afHi&ion, 
'  perhaps  will   infpire   me;   for  it   all 
'  depends  on  him.     I  (hall  pray  to  him 

*  for  directions;  do    you  do  fo,    tco: 

*  tell  him,  that  in  his  goodnefs  alone 
'  you  put  your  trult,  and  that  all  your 

*  hopes  are  in  his  mercy.     I  will  be 
'  wuh  you   by  nine  in  the  morning, 
'  without  fail ;  but  be  fure  you  do  not 

*  go  out  before  that  time:    it  grows 

*  late,  and  I  have  bufinefs  to  do.    A- 

*  dieu!  Compofe  yourfelf:  you  are  a 

*  good  way  from  home,  and  it  is  time 
'  to  be  going.     Heaven  preferve  you  ! 
4  Fare  you  well  till  to-morrow  !' 

We  parted,  without  my  being  able 
to  utter  a  fmgle  word;  and  I  went  away 
at  lead  as  uneafy  as  I  was  when  I  came 
to  him.  The  pious  confolations  he 
had  given  me  rendered  my  condition 
even  more  frightful  than  it  had  ever 
appeared  to  me  before.  I  was  not  de- 
vout enough  to  relilh  them;  and  is  it 
not  ftrange  that  a  young  mind  ihould 
believe  that  all  hope  is  loft,  and  her 
condition  dcfperate,  when  (he  is  told 
that  God  alone  can  relieve  her?  It  is  a 
grave  and  ferious  idea,  that  difiurbs 
and  alarms  her  confidence  in  all  human 
afliftance;  for  our  minds  are  generally 
too  much  attached  to  the  objects  of  our 
fenfes  to  dare  to  rife  above  them:  this 
makes  us  too  often  fly  from  ourfelves, 
and  dread  the  dull  moments  of  ferious 
thoughts  and  pious  contemplation. — () 
Religion,  how  much  do  we  wrong  thy 
native  amiablenefs!  How  do  we  de-fpife 
the  glorious  privilege  of  being  reafon  - 
able  and  immortal !  Nor  is  it  ftrange, 
fmce  religion,  the  honour,  the  h*ppi« 
nefs  of  ail  ifueiiigcnt  minds,  isalm<  ij 

every 
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every  where  reprefented  to  the  young 
and  fprightly,  as  an  enemy  to  all  their 
joys;  as  inconfiftent  with  gaiety  and 
delight:  and  thus,  ,our  fancies  having 
cloathed  her  in  all  the  dreary  pomp  of 
horror,  we  fhun  and  fly  from  the  ima- 
gined fpeclre. 

As  I  was  returning  home,  in  a  pro- 
found confirmation,  affrighted  at  the 
profpect  that  lay  before  me,  and  op- 
preffed  with  the  weight  of  my  Ibrrow, 
I  was  flopped  by  a  tumult  in  the  ftreet, 
at  the  door  of  a  convent:  the  church 
was  openj  and,    half  perfuaded   by  a 
fentiment  of  religion,  which  then  en- 
tered my  mind,  and  half  induced  to 
it  by  the  defire  of  giving  a  loofe  to  my 
grief,    and  venting  my  fighs  without 
reftraint,  as  well  as  to  hide  my  tears, 
which  drew  upon  me  the  attention  of 
many  obfervers,  I  entered  the  church, 
which  I  found  empty,  and  threw  my- 
felf  on  my   knees  "at  a  confeflional. 
There  I  abandoned  myfelf  to  my  af- 
fliction,   and    fmothered    neither    my 
fighs  nor  my  groans.     I  lamented  my 
mifery  in  the  natural  language  of  an 
opprefled  heart}  and,  as  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  heard,  I  cried  out — «  Why 
am  I  brought  into  the  world  ?  Mife- 
rable  that  I  am!  What  can  I  do  here? 
My  God,  thou  haft  placed  me  in  this 
fituation;  thou  knoweft  my  mifery; 
thou   knoweft  my  diftrefs  ;  do  thou, 
then,  relieve  me.     O  thou  common 
Father,  thou  compaflionate  Parent  of 
univerfal  naturei  be  a  father  to  me,  a 
poor  miferable  orphan!  the  moft  for- 
lorn, the  moft  wretched  of  all  thy 
creatures:  teach  me  to  confide  in  thy 
goodnefs;  and  relieve  me  from  all 
my  diftreis!' 

I  was  in  the  midft  of  my  exclama- 
tions, at  leaft  I  believe  fo,  when  a  lady 
came  in  unperceived,  whom  I  did  not 
take  notice  of  till  (he  retired. 

I  found  afterwards,  that  (he  was  juft 
arrived  out  of  the  country,  and  had 
given  orders  that  her  coach  mould  wait 
at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  where  fome 
of  her  friends  had  defired  her  to  ddir 
ver  a  letter  to  the  priorefs;  and  that, 
while  a  fervant  was  gone  with  it  to 
her,  (he  ftepped  into  the  church,  find- 
ing, as  I  did,  the  door  open. 

She  was  fcarce  entered,  when  my 
moving  complaints  reached  her  ears  j 
(he  heard,  perhaps,  all  I  faid ;  and 
faw  me  in  a  pofture  expreflive  of  the 
deepeft  defpair,  while  my  thoughts 


were  f«  fwallowcd  up  with  my  calami- 
ties, that  I  even  forgot  where  I  was. 
My  affliction,  which  appeared  to  her 
the  moft  extreme,  fenfibly  touched  herj 
my  youth,  my  fhape,  and,  perhaps, 
too,  my  drefs,  contributed  to  intereft 
her  in  my  grief. 

On  thefe  occafions,  the  eye  recom- 
mends us  to  the  heart;  if  you  are  un- 
happy, and  make  but  a  mean  appear- 
ance, the  moft  generous  minds  will  be 
too  apt  to  overlook  you;  or,  at  beft, 
will  intereft  themfelves  but  coolly  in. 
your  affairs:  you  will  want  that  attrac- 
tion which  flatters  their  vanity;  and 
nothing  can  afUft  you  fo  much  in  ren- 
dering them  generous  towards  you; 
nothing  makes  them  relifh  the  honour 
and  pleafure  of  being  fo,  as  the  feeing 
in  you  an  air  of  diftinction. 

This  lady  examined  me  with  atten- 
tion ;  and  would  even  have  ftaid  to 
fee  me  turn  my  head,  if  flie  had  not 
been  told  that  the  priorefs  waited  for 
her  in  the  parlour. 

At  the  noife  (he  made  in  retiring,  I 
came  to  myfelf;  and,  as  I  heard  fomer 
body's  fteps,  I  was  willing  to  fee  who 
it  was:  me  expected  it,  and  our  eyes 
inftantly  met. 

1  could  not  fee  her  without  blufhing, 
at  being-  furprizedin  my  lamentations; 
but,  in  fpite  of  all  my  confufion,  I 
obferved  /he  was  pleafed  with  my  looks, 
and  that  my  affliction  touched  her: 
this  appeared  vifible  in  her  counte- 
nance; and,  in  return,  mine  (if  it 
told  her  my  thoughts)  exprelfcd  afenie 
of  gratitude,  at  leaft,  equal  to  my  ti- 
midity; fyr  fouls,  are  capable  of  this 
kind  of  intercourfe. 

I  remained  hereabout  half  a  quarter 
of  an  .hour  longer;  both  to  dry  up  my 
tears,  and  to  revolve  in  my  mind  what 
I  mould  do  the  next  day,  if  the  monk 
tild  not  fucceed  in  his  dtfigns.  *  How 
1  much  do  4  envy  the  lot  of  thofe  girls 
<  in  this  convent'.' faid  I;  '  how  happy 

•  are  they!' 

I  was  taken  up  with  this  thought, 
when  the  maid,  who  looked  after  the 
doors  of-  the  convent,  came  and  told 
me,  very  civilly,  that  (he  was  going  to 
fhut  up  the  church.  '  I  (hall  g;o  pre- 

*  fently,'    returned    I,    not  daring   to 
give  her  any  more  than  a  iide  look,  for 
fear  fhe  (hould  take  notice  that  I  had 
been    weeping;  but  I   forgot  to  take 
care  of  the  tone  in  which  I   anfwered 
h«;r,  and  this  it  was  betrayed  me.    She 

K.  thought 
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thought  it  fo  moving,  and,  befides,ob- 
ferved    me    fo    young,    genteel,    and 
agreeable,  (as  (he  told  me  afterwards) 
that  (he  could  not  help  faying  to  me — 
Alas,  dearMifs!  what  is  the  matter? 
Pray,  what  difturbs  you  ?  Have  you 
loft  any  thing  of  vnlue?  Perhaps  you 
•want  to  fpeak  with  fome  of  our  la- 
dies.    Pray,  Mifs,    which  of  them 
would  you  fee?' 

I  made  no  anfwer  tothefe  queftions; 
but  my  eyes  began  again  to  flow.  Our 
fex,  Madam,  are  very  apt  to  cry  when 
we  are  told  that  we  have  been  weeping; 
and  this  is  a  puerility  that  we  cannot 
eafily  (hake  off. 

'  But,  Mifs,  pray  tell  me  what  is 
c  the  matter  ?  I  beg  of  you,'  continued 
flic,  '  tell  me  freely.  Shall  I  go  and 
'  tell  any  of  our  religious,  that  you 
'  defire  to  fpeak  to  them  ?'  Here  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  what  me 
laid.  *  It  is  God,  perhaps,  who  fends 

*  her  to  infpire  me  with  that  thought,' 
faid  I  tomyfelf,  quite  moved  with  her 
tender  importunity.     *  Yes,  Madam, 
'  I  mould  be  very  glad  to  fpeak  with 
<  the  priorefs,  if  (he  be  at  leifure.' 

'  Very  well,  Mifs,'  returned  (he;  *  if 
'  you  pleafe  to  follow  me,  I  will  con- 
'  duel  you  to  her  parlour,  and  (he  will 
'  wait  upon  you  in  a  minute.  Come.' 

I  followed  her  up  a  few  flairs,  when 
(he  opened  a  door;  and  the  firft  object 
which  prefented  itfelf  was  the  lady  I 
have  mentioned;  whom  I  had  never  feen, 
but  when  (he  went  out  of  the  church, 
and  who  then  looked  upon  me  in  a 
manner  extremely  obliging. 

She  appeared  even  charmed  at  feeing 
me  again;  and  rofe  up,  with  a  friendly 
air,  to  make  room  for  me. 

She  was  with  the  priorefs  of  the  con- 
vent j  and  I  have  already  told  you  the 
caufe  of  her  vifit.  'Madam,'  faid  the 
fervant,  '  this  lady  defires  to  fpeak  with 

*  you.' 

The  priorefs  was  a  (hort  perfon,  but 
plump,  fair,  and  double-chinned;  and 
vher complexion  frefh  and  healthy:  there 
are  no  fuch  faces  to  be  met  with  in  the 
•world;  for  the  good  plight  of  fuch  a 
body  does  not  at  all  refemble  that  of 
others.  It  is  a  constitution  formed  by 
eafe,  and  more  methodically,  with 
more  art,  more  ceremony,  and  a  more 
refined  felf-love  than  ours.  It  is  com- 
monly cither  theconltitution,  thequan- 
tity  of  food,  or  a  life  of  inactivity, 
that  gives  us  this  ftate  of  body;  but 


hers  was  obtained  by  the  devout 
which  (he  exerted  incelTantly,  in  con- 
fulting  the  eafe  and  welfare  of  her  deaf 
perfon;  which  was  a  proof  that,  not- 
withftanding  her  having  renounced  the 
pleafures  of  life,  to  think  on  a  better, 
ner  heart  was  not  only  (till  fixed  on  this, 
but  that  (he  indulged  a  ("oft,  indolent, 
and  voluptuous  habit;  and  not  only  en- 
joyed her  health,  but  took  as  much 
pains  to  procure  herfelf  as  many  nice 
fuperfluities,  as  if  (he  was  always  on 
the  recovery  of  it.  Thus  this  plight 
of  body,  nurfed  up  in  the  convent,  has 
a  different  appearance  from  ours, 
which  comparatively  looks  profane ; 
for  it  not  only  renders  the  face  fat  ind 
plump,  but  gives  it  a  folemn  air  of 
gravity;  and  communicates  to  the 
Icoks  not  chearfulnefs  and  gaiety,  but 
tranquillity  and  content. 

At  the  firft  view,  Madam,  you  per- 
ceive in  thefe  peribns  an  outfide  cour- 
teous and  affable,  though  they  are  in- 
wardly cold  and  unconcerned :  it  is 
the  mien,  not  the  foul,  that  is  affected 
and  feems  to  grow  tender;  for  they 
are  like  fine  images,  which,  though 
they  appear  fenfible,  and  exprefs  th« 
paffions  with  a  (triking  beauty,  yet 
have  neither  fentiment  nor  goodnefs. 
But  I  will  proceed  :  perhaps  I  may 
attempt  to  tinifli  her  picture  another 
time. 

c  Your  fervant,  Mifs/  faid  the  pri- 
orefs, faluting  me:  '  may  I  know  to 

*  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  fpeak?* 
— '  The  honour  is  mine,  Madam,'  an- 
fwered  I,  covered  with  (hame;  '  and 
'  if  I  had  even  told  you  who  I  am,  I 
'  (hould  not  beat  all  the  better  known 
'  to  you.' 

'  If  I  am  not  deceived,  you  are  the 
'  perfon  I  juft  faw  in  the  church,'  faid 
the  other  lady,  with  a  tender  fmile; 
'  and  I  think,  too,  I  faw  you  weep; 

*  which  fenfibly  affected  me.'—*  I  am 

*  extremely  obliged  to  you,  Madam, 
'  for  your  concern,'  returned  I,  in  a 
low  and  timorous  voice,  and  then  was 
fiLent.     I  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  beginj 
for  the  reception  I  met  with  from  the 
priorefs,  though  extremely  civil,  had 
difcouraged   me.     I   immediately  loft 
all  my  hopes  without  knowing  why. 
The  firit  light  of  the  priorefs  (truck 
me;  and  made  me  at  once  imagine  that 
her  goodnefs  was  all  fupei  ficiaf.     '  She 

*  will  condole,  but  not  fuccour  me,* 
faid  I  to  myfelfj  «  I  (hall  have  no  af- 

«  fiftance 
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*  fiftance  fi  om  her.     Alas !  I  have  no- 
«  thing  to  hope  for!' 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies  were  ftanding, 
which  made  me  blufh,  becaufe  my 
drefs  deceived  them',  and  I  was  greatly 
below  fo  much  ceremony.  '  Do  you 
'  defire  to  fpeak  with  me  alone?'  (aid 
the  priorefs  to  me.  '  As  you  pleafe,' 
anfwered  I;  '  but  I  (hould  be  very 
'  forry  to  difturb  the  lady,  or  give  you 

*  the  leaft  trouble:  I  will  wait  upon 

*  you  another  time.' 

This  I  faid,  with  an  intention  to 
efcape  from  the  embarraflment  into 
which  I  had  thrown  myfelf,  and  to 
come  no  more. 

«  No,  Mifs;  no:'  faid  the  lady  to 
me,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  to  make 
me  come  forward.  '  I  beg  you  would 
'  (lay;  my  vifit  is  over,  and  I  am  go- 
'  ing:  fo  I  (hall  leave  you  entirely  at 
'  liberty.  I  have  taken  notice  that 
'  you  are  very  uneafy;  and  you  there- 
'  fore  deferve  every  body's  concern : 

*  and  if  I  (hould  turn  you  away  in  this 

*  difpofition,    I   (hould  never  forgive 
'  myfelf.* 

« Yes,  Madam,'  faid  I,  touched  with 
her  difcourfe,  and  all  in  tears,  '  it  is 
«  true,  I  am  very  uneafy;  I  am  ex- 
'  tremelyfo:  nobody  has  fuch  caufe 
'  for  it  as  I;  nobody  has  fo  much  rea- 
'  fon  to  complain,  nor  fo  worthy  of 
'  compaflion.  You,  Madam,  (hew  a 
«  heart  fo  noble,  that  I  will  make  no 

*  difficulty  of  (peaking  before   you: 
'•you  need  not  retire,  for  you  will  not 
f  at  all  difturb  mej  on  the  contrary,  it 

*  is  happy  for  me  that  you  are  here; 
'  becaufe  you  will  helo  me  to  obtain  of 

*  this  lady  what  I  am  come  to  beg  for 
'  on  my  knees;'  here  I  caft  myfelf  at 
htr  feet:   '  and  that  is,  that  (he  would 

*  be  pleafed  to  receive  me   into    her 
«  houfe.* 

'  Oh,  my  charming  dear!  how  you 
'  move  me!'  cried  the  priorefs,  ftretch- 
ing  out  her  arms,  as  if  to  receive  me, 
while  the  lady  affectionately  raifed  me 
up.  «  How  happy  am  I,  that  you 
'  (hould  make  choice  of  my  houfe ! 

*  Indeed,  ac  foon  a*  I  faw  you,  I  fore- 

*  faw  that  you  were  to  live  with  us : 

*  yourmodefty  ftruck  me.  te  Is  not  this 
*'  a  predeftinated  perfon?"  I  thought 

*  within  myfelf:  for  it  is  certain  your 

*  vocation  is  wrote  on  your  counte- 
'  nance.— Is  it  not  true,  Madam  ?    Is 

*  it  not  as  I  fay?    How  charming  (he 
<  is !  What  an  air  of  wiidom !  —  0 
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<  my  child!    how   am   I  tranfported! 

*  How  you  fill  me  with  joy!  Come, 

*  my  angel,  come. — I  would  lay  any 
'  wager  that  (he  is  an  only  childj  and 

*  that  they  would  marry  her  againft 
her  confent. — But  tell  me,  my  dear 
life;  is  it  now  that  you  would  enter? 
We  mould,  however,  kt  your  rela- 
tions  know   of    it.      Do    not   you 
think  fo  too?     But  to  whom  muft 
we  fend  ?' 

'  Alas,  mother!'  returned  I,  '  I 
'  can  direct  you  to  nobody.'  My 
confufion  and  my  fighs  made  me  (top 
here.  «  Well,'  (aid  (he,  «  what  muft 
'  we  do,  then?'—*  No;  I  can  direct 

*  you  to  nobody,'  continued  I:  *  you 

*  are  quite  miftaken,  mother;    I  have 
'  not  even  the  comfort  of  having  any 

*  relation;    at  leaft,  if  I  have  any,  I 
'  have  never  known  them.' 

'    Sweet   Jefu!'    replied    (he,    with 
fomething  of  a  colder  air,  and  lefs  af- 
fection ;  '  that  is  very  dreadful,  Mifs  1 
No  relations  I    How   can   that   be  ? 
Who,  then,  takes  care  of  you  ?  It  is 
likely,  then,  you  have  no  fortune. 
What  is  become  of  your  father  and 
mother?' 

*  I  was  but  two  years  old/  faid  I, 
when  they  were  aflaflinated  by  rob- 
bers, who  (lopped  a  ftage-coach  in 
which  I  was  with  them:  their  do- 
mefticks  (hared  the  fame  unhappy 
fate,  and  only  I  was  left  alive.  I 
was  carried  to  the  vicar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village;  and,  by  him  and  his 
filter,  a  lady  of  the  mod  unfpotted 
virtue,  was  educated  with  the  great-  - 
eft  tendernefs.  But,  unhappily  for 
me,  after  having  brought  me  to  Pa- 
ris, (he  died,  at  a  time  when  her  bro- 
ther was  loaded  with  the  heavieft 
misfortunes:  her  death  plunged  me 
into  the  deepeft  diftrefs;  I  had  no 
perfon  who  loved  me  upon  earth, 
thefe  two  dear  perfons  excepted;  and 
all  the  profpeft  that  lay  before  me, 
was,  to  fubfift  upon  the  charity  of 
others;  a  difmal  fituation,  indeed  I 
But  it  was  the  lofs  of  this  dear  lady, 
the  lofs  of  her  tender  friendmip,  that 
mod  nearly  affliaed  me:  not  to  men- 
tion  the  value  and  fincere  refpecl  I 
owed  her  brother,  whom,  perhaps,  I 
(hall  never  fee  more.  I  regretted 
their  lois,  not  the  fupport  I  received 
from  them ;  and  I  would  gladly  have 
given  my  life  to  have  faved  hers. 
She  died  in  the  inn  where  we  lodged: 
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I  was  left  there  alone;  and  there  I 
was  robbed  of  almoft  all  the  little 
money  (he  left  me.  A  monk,  her 
confeflbr,  took  me  from  thence,  and 
put  me,  fomc  days  fince,  into  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman,  whom  I  will 
not  name:  we  thought  him  a  man  of 
flrift  piety  and  virtue;  but  we  were 
both  deceived,  he  was  quite  the  re- 
verfe.  He  placed  me  with  Mrs.  Du 
Tour,  a  linen  -draper ;  but  fcarce  was 
I  there,  before  he  difcovered  his  wick- 
ed deHgns;  when,  to  leduce  me  from 
the  paths  of  virtue,  he  ufed  all  his 
art,  and,  at  laft,  promifed  to  make 
me  a  handfome  fettlement,  and  to 
provide  for  me  with  the  greateft  mag- 
nificence: but  I  had  learned  to  chufe 
the  keeneft  fufterings,  rather  than  to 
deprive  myfelf  of  the  feciet  witnefs 
of  an  approving  coufcience.  I  would 
have  welcomed  poverty,  want,  and- 
even  flavery,  with  ail  it's  train  of 
miferies,  fince,  even  then,  I  mould 
have  poffefled  a  mind  free  from  the 
reftraints  of  vice  and  the  fting  of  in- 
famy. I  was  (hocked  at  his  beha- 
viour, and  aftonifhed  at  his  hypo- 
crify  and  deceit:  I  endeavoured  to 
make  him  afhamed  of  himfelf.  "  O 

*  Sir!"  laid  I,  "  have  you  no  fenfe  of 
1  religion?  Whatabominable  thoughts 

*  do  you  entertain  !"     But  I  fpoke  in 
vain;  my  refohition  to  continue  vir- 
tuous was  fo  far  from  bringing  him 
to  himfelf,  and  making  him  repent, 
that  it  enraged  him  againft  me,  and 
made  him  treat  me  as  an  ungrateful 
wretch:  he  threatened  to  punifh  me, 
if  I  difcovered  himj  he  reproached 
me  with  the  money  he  had  given  me; 
with  my  linen,  and  the  gown  I  have 
on.    I  (hall  fend  him  back  the  whole 
as    focn    as    I    return  to  Mrs.  Du 
Tour's,  who  has  given  me  leave  to 
ftay  till  to-morrow:  I  (hall  not  know 
where  to  apply  for  relief,  if  Father 
St.  Vincent,  from  whom  I  am  juft 
come,  and   who   innocently  recom- 
mended  me  to  this  vile  man,  does 
not  find  a  retreat  for  me  to-morrow, 
as  he  has   promifed   to  endeavour  to 
do.     As  I  c;'.me  from  him,  and  was 
pafijng  by,  I  ftepped  into  your  church 
to  dry  up  my  tears,  which   I  could 
not  conceal  from  thofe  that  pafied  by 
mr:  then,  Madam,  God  inl'pired  me 
with  the  thought  of  cafting  myfelf  at 
your  feet,  and  imploring  your  aid.' 

I  concluded  my  dilcourfe,  or 


rather  my  little  harangue,  in  which  my 
grief  fupplied  the  place  of  art;  which 
had  it's  tffecl  on  the  lady  who  was  with 
us.  I  obferved  her  wipe  hereyes ;  but 
(he  made  me  no  anfwer;  flic  left  that 
to  the  priorefs,  who  had  honoured  my 
(lory  with  fome  motions  of  her  hand, 
and  gelticulations  of  her  countenance, 
which  (he  could  not  refufe  me  with  de- 
cency: but  I  did  not  perceive  that  her 
heart  gave  any  fignsof  being  touched. 

'  Truly,  your  fituatinn  is  very  de- 
«  plorable,  Mils,'  faid  Hie,  (for  I  had 
loft  all  the  tender  epithets  of '  Dear  life!' 
and  *  Charming  angel !'  all  fheie  en- 
dearments were  fuppreflfed  ;)  *  but  it  is 
not  quite  defperate!  You  muft  fee 
what  Father  St.  Vincent  can  do  for 
you,'  replied  (he,  with  an  air  of  com- 
>a(Iion.  *  You  fay  he  is  to  find  a  place 
for  you  ?  It  is  much  more  eafy  for 
him  to  ftrve  you  than  for  mej  I  am 
confined,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
let  about  it.  We  fee  and  know  no- 
body here,  except  this  gentlewoman, 
and  fome  other  ladies,  who  are  fome. 
times  fo  kind  as  to  pay  us  a  vifit:  but 
we  are  very  often  whole  weeks  with- 
out being  honoured  with  any  com- 
pany at  all  :  befides,  our  houfe  is  not 
rich ;  we  are  maintained  by  out- 
boarders,  whofe  number  are  greatly 
diminifhed  of  late  5  we  are  in  debt 
too,  and  fo  ill  provided  for,  that  I  had, 
the  other  day,  the  mortification  to  re- 
fufe a  very  promiling  young  lady, 
who  defired  to  be  a  lay -lifter,  be- 
caufe  we  can  receive  no  more,  though 
we  want  them  much,  on  account  of 
the  expence.  Thus,  on  all  fides,  you 
fee  our  inability,  which  mortifies  me 
extremely;  for  you  afflicl  me,  my 
poor  girl,' — (my  poor  girl!  what  a 
difference  of  ftile  !  before  it  was  •  My 
charming  dear!')  —  '  indeed  you  af- 
flict me!  But  why  do  not  you  apply 
to  the  minifter  of  your  parirti?  Our 
fociety  can  only  aflift  you  with  our 
prayers ;  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
receive  you:  and  all  that  I  can  do  for 
you  is,  to  recommend  you  to  the 
charity  of  the  young  ladies.  I  will 
make  a  collection  for  you,  and  remit 
it  to  you  to-morrow.'  A  collection 
for  an  angel,  what  a  charming  pro- 
pofal ! 

*  No,  mother,  no!'  returned  I,  with 

a  (harp  and  refolute  tone ;  '  I  have  not 

'  yet  (pent  the  remainder  of  the  little 

'  fum  that  was  left  me  by  my  dear 

«  friend  \ 
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«  friend  j  and  I  did  not  come  with  a 
«  defign  to  beg  alms.  I  believe  that 
'  thofe  who  have  a  fpirit  cannot  ftoop 
'  ib  low,  till  it  is  nectffary  to  do  it  to 
'  fupport  life;  and  I  am  not  yet  re- 
'  duced  to  that  extremity  :  however,  I 
'  thank  you.1 

*  Nor  can  I  fuffer  one  with  fuch 
'  fentiments  to  be  ever. reduced  to  it,' 
faid  the  lady,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
1'ilence.  '  Take  courage,  Mifs  ;  you 
1  may  ftill  make  pretenfions  to  one 

*  friend  in  the  world  :    I  will  comfort 
'  you  for  the  lofs  of  her  you   ftill  re- 
«  gret";  and  it  (hill  not  l\e  my  fault  if 
'  I  am  not  as  dear  to  you  as  ever  fhe 

*  has  been. — Mother,'  -added  fhe,  ad- 
dreffing  herfelf  to  the  priorefs,  '  I  will 
'  pay  the  young  lady's  board ;  you  may 
'  admit  her:  mean  while,  as  fhe  is  ab- 

*  folutely  unknown  to  you,  and  as  it 
'  is  juft  that  you   fhould   be  fatisfied 
'  who  it  is  you  receive,  in  order  to  re- 
'  move  all   fcruple  from  you,  and  to 
'  prevent  my  friendfhip  for  her  being 
'  made  a  fubjeft  of  ridicule,  we  need1 

*  only  fend  your  fervant  to  Mrs.  Du 
'  Tour,  the  linen-draper;  andhertetti- 
'  mony  in  Mifs's  favour  will  jultify 
'  both  your  conduct  and  mine.' 

I  immediately  found,  by  this  dif- 
courfe,  that  (he  herfelf  would  be  very 
glad  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  ob- 
ject of  her  friendfhip,  and  to  be  fatis- 
fied who  it  was  (he  obliged  :  but,  pray, 
obferve  the  generous  courfe  (he  took  to 
learn  it;  with  what  refpeft,  care,  and 
addrcfs,  fhe  concealed  from  me  the 
little  uncertainty  fhe  might  reafonably 
be  in  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I  had  told 
her. 

Thefe  inftances  of  goodnefs  are  in- 
valuable; and,  of  all  the  obligations  a 
great  and  noble  foul  can  confer  upon 
us,  this  fecret  politenefs  of  fentiment, 
thefe  tender  regards,  are  the  moft  mov- 
ing. I  call  them  fecret,  becaufe  the 
heart  that  beftows  them  does  not  put 
them  to  the  fcore  of  the  other's  grati- 
tude: it  thinks  they  are  only  percepti- 
ble to  itfelf ;  it  conceals  them  from  you, 
and,  as  it  were,  buries  the  whole  merit 
of  them  in  oblivion.  This  is  a  height 
of  goodnefs  which  is  quite  angelick. 

For  my  part,  I  prefently  faw  into  her 
foul ;  for  thofe  perfons  who  have  a  lit- 
tle of  this  noblenefs  of  heart  themfelves 
are  extremely  quick-fighted  in  obferv- 
ing  it  in  others,  and  eafily  take  notice 
of  every  inftanee  of  it, 


I  fei zed  with  tranfport,  thongh  very 
refpeft  fully,  the  han;1  of  this  charming 
lady;  I  killed  it  lonij,  and  bathed  it 
with  the  mo(l  tender  and  delicious  teara 
I  ever  fhed  in  n:y  litr:  for  the  foul  i» 
confcious  of  it's  own  dignity;  and  every 
thing  that  fliews  it  an  air  of  refpeft,  pe- 
netrates and  enchants  it;  for  our  pride 
is  never  ungrateful. 

f  Madam,'  faid  1  to  her,  '  do  you 
content  that  I  write  two  or  three  words 
to  Mrs.  Du  Tour  by  the  /crvant}1 
You  (hall  fee  my  letter;  for,  I  think, 
in  the  circumitances  in  which  I  am 
placed,  fne  may  ftar  being  deceived  j 
and,  being  Epprchenfive  of  a  trick, 
may  not  explain  herfelf  freely.'-— 
Yes;  do,  Mifs,'  anfwered  ihe;  '  you 
are  in  the  right :  pray  write  to  her.— » 
Mother,  will  you  be  fo  good  as  to 
give  us  a  pen  and  ink?'  —  *  With 
pleafure,'  faid  the  piiorefs,  quite 
foftened  ;  and  inftantly  gave  us  them 
through  the  grate:  when  I  wrote  the 
note;  which  was  as  follows. 

*    MADAM, 

*  /1P  HE  peifon  who  bears  this  letter 
fr  *  applies  to  you  to  be  informed 
of  what  you  know  of  my  affairs.  Be 
fo  good  as  to  tell  her  with  the  utmoti 
freedom,  and  without  the  leaft  re- 
fer ve,  whatever  relates  to  my  beha- 
viour and  character,  as  well  as  the 
melancholy  difafters  of  my  life,  and" 
the  manner  in  which  I  was  intro- 
duced to  you.  I  fhould  be  very  much 
difpleafed,  if  a  regard  to  me  fhouid 
induce  you  to  fupprefs  the  moil  trifling, 
particular;  therefore,  make  no  diffi- 
culty of  fpeaking  according  to  you* 
conicience,  without  considering  whe- 
ther it  will  be  of  advantage  to  me  or 
not.  I  am,  Madam,  your  humble 
fervant, 

*  MARIANNE.' 


This  done,  I  prefented  the  paper  to 
my  kind  benefaclrefs;  who,  after  hav- 
ing read  it,  fmiling  with  an  air  that 
feemed  to  fay  this  was  a  fufficient  proof 
of  my  innocence,  gave  it  through  the 
grate  to  the  prioreis,  faying — «  I  be- 
'  lieve  you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that 
'  a  perfon  who  can  write  in  this  rnan- 
'  ner  has  nothing  to  fear.'—'  Very 
'  good!'  replied  the  priorefs,  when  fhe 
had  read  it;  <  it  is  extremely  good! 
'  nothing  could  be  better  expreffedl* 
And  immediately,  \vhilft  I  was  folding 

up 
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tip  the  letter,  rang  the  bell  to  call  a  fcr- 
vant. 

As  foon  as  (he  entered,  (he  paid  her 
refpefts  to  the  lady  ;  who  (aid  to  her — 

*  I  have  feen  your  fifterin  the  country; 

*  (he  is  very  well  pleafed  with  the  fitua- 
'  tion  I  have  placed  her  in  5  and  I  have 

*  fomething  to  fay  to  you,'  added  (he, 
taking   her  afide.     I  could    not   help 
fancying  that  I  was  the  lifter  fhe  was 
talking  of,  and  that  (he  was  bufy  in 
giving  her  orders  in  which  I  was  con- 
cerned ;   and  two  or  three  words  drop- 
ped, fuch  as — «  Yes,  Madam;  leave  it 
'  to  me;1    pronounced  pretty  loud  by 
the  fervant,  who  inceffantly  looked  at 
me,  fufficiently  proved  it. 

However,  the  girl  took  the  note,  went 
Otit,  and  returned  in  about  an  hour  af- 
ter. I  (hall  pafs  over  what  was  faid  be- 
tween the  lady,  the  priorefs,  and  I, 
during  this  interval.  But  I  forgot  one 
circumlhnce;  which  is,  that,  before  (he 
entered  the  parlour,  another  fervant 
came  to  tell  the  lady  that  a  perfon  de- 
fired  to  fpeak  a  word  with  her  in  the 
next  room.  Upon  this,  (he  ftepped  out, 
but  did  not  ftay  above  five  or  fix  mi- 
nutes before  fhe  came  in  again  ;  but 
fcarce  was  (he  entered,  when  the  maid 
appeared,  who,  probably,  had  but  juft 
left  her;  and  who,  with  a  well-boding 
gaiety,  and  fomething  of  the  enthufi- 
afm  of  friendfhip,  addreffed  me  in  this 
manner, 

*  O  Holy  Virgin  !  how  much  good 
have  I  juft  heard  of  you,  Mifs!  But  I 
gneflcd  as  much  before. — Madam, 
you  can  hardly  believe  all  they  have' 
told  me  !  They  fay  (he  has  wit  and 
good -nature;  is  wife,  virtuous, affable, 
modeft;  in  fhort,  fhe  is  the  bed  girl 
in  the  world  !  She  is  a  treafure;  yet, 
neverthelefs,  fhe  is  fo  unhappy,  that 
Mrs.  Du  Tour  and  I  have  been  cry- 
ing together  about  her.  She  has 
neither  father  nor  mother;  nobody 
knows  who  (he  is:  this  is  all  the 
fault  (he  has;  and,  if  (he  had  not 
feared  God,  (lie  would  not  have  been 
fo  unfortunate;  witnefs,  a  very  rich 
man  that  (he  difmifled,  for  good  rea- 
fons,  like  a  villain,  as  he  is;  but  I 
will  tell  you  that  another  time;  I 
only  mention  the  mod  material  things. 
As  to  the  reft,  Madam,  I  did  as  you 
ordered  me;  I  did  not  tell  your  name 
to  Mrs.  Du  Tour;  fo  (he  does  not 
know  who  it  was  that  wanted  infor- 
mation.' 


The  lady  blufhed  at  this  indifcretiorv 
of  the  fervant,  which  informed  me  what 
was  the  fubjeft  of  their  converfation  ; 
and  this  blu(h  was  a  new  obligation, 
which  I  placed  to  her  account. 

*  Very  well,  child;  that  is  fufficient,* 
faid  (he  to  her.  *  And  you,  Marianne, 
'  will  not  you  enter  into  the  convent 
'  to-day  ?  Have  you  any  thing  to  take 
'  from  the  linen-draper's?  Muft  you 
'  go  thither  again  ? ' — «  Yes,  Madam,* 
replied  I;   «  but  I  (hall  return  in  half 
'  an  hour,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 

*  go.' 

"«  Do,  Mifs,'  faid  (he ;  '  and  I  will 
'  wait  for  you.'  I  then  went  out;  and, 
as  the  convent  was  not  far  from  Mrs. 
Du  Tour's,  I  arrived  there  in  a  little 
time;  though  I  ftill  felt  fome  pain  in 
my  foot. 

When  I  entered,  Mrs.  Du  Tour  was 
chatting  at  her  door  with  one  of  her 
neighbours  :  I  gave  her  my  thanks  in 
the  molt  obliging  terms,  and  embraced 
her  moft  affectionately  3  for  I  thought 
(he  deferved  it. 

«  Well,  Marianne,'  cried  (he, '  thank 
'  God  you  have  had  good  luck  !  How 

*  did  you  bring  it  about  ?  How  did  you 
'  manage  it?    And,  pray,  who  is  the 
'  lady  that  fent  to  me  ?' 

*  Hold,  Madam  !    I  muft  be  (hort  ; 

*  I  am  in  extreme  hafte,  and  have  not 

*  time  to  anfwer  all  your  queftions,* 
faid  I.     <  I  am  going  to  undrefs  my- 

*  felf,  and  put  this  gown  into  the  bun- 
'  die  I  have  been  making;  which  I  muft 

*  immediately  finifh,   and  which   you 
'  will  be  fo  good  as  to  fend  to  Mr.  De 
'  ClimaPs  nephew.' — '  Yes,  yes,'  re- 
turned (lie;  «  Mr.  De  Valville;  I  know 
'  him;  I  ferve  him  with  linen.'—'  You 
'  are  right;  the  very  man/  faid  I,  go- 
ing up  flairs  into  my  room. 

As  foon  as  I  was  there,  with  all  pof- 
fible  hafte,  I  pulled  off  the  gown  I  had 
on;  and,  (hatching  up  the  old  one,  put 
it  in  the  bundle.  This  was  done  in- 
ftantly.  There  were  an  Jnk-ftand  and 
fome  fheets  of  paper  upon  the  table ;  I 
took  one,  and  wrote  thus  to  Valville. 


'  T  T  is  but  a  few  days  that  I  have 
•••  '  known  Mr.  De  Climal  your  un- 
'  cle,  and  am  yet  ignorant  where  he 
'  lives:  on  this  account,  I  am  at  a  lofs 
'  how  to  direft  thefe  cloaths  to  him, 
*  which  are  his;  and  which  I  therefore 
«  defire  you  would  fend  to  him.  He 

<  told 
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told  me  he  gave  them  to  me  out  of 
charity,  (for  I  am  poor)  whilft  I  ac- 
cepted them  in  that  light}  but,  as  this 
is  not  true,  and  he  has  deceived  me, 
they  are  no  longer  mine  ;  and  I  there- 
fore return  them  back,asalfofome  mo- 
ney which  he  forced  me  to  accept  of. 
I  mould  not  have  had  recourfe  to  you 
on  this  occafion,  if  I  had  time  to  fend 
to  a  monk  called  Father  St.  Vincent, 
who,  to  ferve  me,  had  recommended 
me  to  your  uncle;  and  will  teach 
you,  when  you  will,  to  reproach  your- 
feif  for  the  infult  you  have  caft  upon 
an  afflicted,  virtuous  maid,  and  one 
that  is,  perhaps,  your  equal.  I  am, 
Sir,  your,  &c. 

'  MARIANNE." 

What  do  you  think,  Madam,  of  my 
letter?  I  was  mightily  pleafed  with  it, 
and  thought  it  even  exceeded  my  hopes, 
confidering  my  youth  and  inexperience} 
but  one  muft  be  very  ftupid,  if,  with 
fome  fentiments  of  honour,  of  love,  and 
of  pride  too,  we  do  not  exprefs  our- 
felves  a  little  more  fmartly  than  ordi- 
nary. 

I  had  no  fooner  fealed  up  the  letter, 
but  I  took  the  bundle,  and  carried  it 
down  ftairs.  I  fupprefs  here  a  parti- 
cular account  of  a  number  of  circum- 
ftances  that  you  will  eafily  guefs  at ; 
fuch  as  packing  up  my  old  cloaths  to 
go  to  the  convent}  my  taking  leave  of 
Mrs.Du  Tour,  who  promifed  my  let- 
ter and  bundle  mould  be  fent  within 
an  hour  to  Valville's  j  the  repeated  af- 
furances  we  gave  each  other  of  our 
friendfhip;  and  the  tears  (he  almoft 
fhed  on  her  part;  for  me  did  not  quite 
cry,  though  I  believed  every  minute  me 
was  going  to  do  it;  but  I  let  fall  fome- 
tears  of  fadnefs  in  going  from  her. 
Methought  it  feemed  as  if  I  was  leav- 
ing a  fort  of  relation,  and  even  my  na- 
tive country  too,  without  even  time  to 
think  of  this  hidden  change  of  circum- 
ftances:  there  was  fomething  too  much 
for  me  in  the  rapidity  of  the  events. 

But,  however  childifh  this  was,  can 
you  look  upon  my  going  with  the 
thoughts  of  being  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  fight  of  Valville  as  nothing  ? 
I  had  faid,  indeed,  I  would  never  fee 
him  more;  but  it  was  very  hard  to  be 
thus  taken  at  my  word :  I  had  pro- 
mifed, indeed,  never  to  fee  him  more, 
but  not  never  to  be  able  to  fee  him  ; 
this  is  another  matter,  an  affair  of  a 
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much  ir.ore  ferious  nature,  and  the 
heart  will  not  bear  to  be  ufed  thus 
rudely;  for  what  gives  it  a  finnnefs  and 
intrepidity  in  a  cafe  like  mine,  is  the 
power  of  being  weak;  and  this  free- 
dom I  had  loft  by  my  change  of  cir- 
cumftances;  this  made  me  figh,  and 
abated  my  courage. 

I  had  told  Mrs.  Du  Tour  that  I  was 
going  to  a  convent ;  but  what  the  name 
of  it  was,  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of, 
as  well  as  the  ftreet  it  was  in  ;  but  I 
knew  my  way:  the  porter  followed  me 
with  my  box  of  cloaths;  and  I  ima- 
gined that,  at  his  return,  he  would  in- 
form her;  and  if  by  chance  fhe  fhould 
fee  Valville,  fhe  might  tell  him;  but  I 
cannot  fay  that  I  wifhed  fhe  might;  it 
was  only  a  reflection  that  I  made  on  the 
way, which  ferved  toamufe  me.  *  Well, 
but  fuppofe  he  fhould  know  the  place 
of  my  retreat?'  faid  I  to  myfelf. 
What  then !  What  is  that  to  me? 
Nothing  at  all !  Will  he  attempt  to 
fee  me,  or  write  to  me  ?  Oh,  no,  to* 
be  fine!'  faid  I :  but,  'Yes,  fure  !* 
I  mould  have  faid,  if  I  had  anfwered 
fincerely,  and  according  to  the  agreeable 
probability  that  he  would  do  fo. 

We  foon  arrived  at  the  convent :  I 
went  in,  but  much  worfe  drefTed  than 
when  I  went  out.  My  benefac~lrefs 
afked  me  the  reafon ;  I  told  her  I  left 
all  the  cloaths  fhe  had  feen  before  with 
Mrs.  Du  Tour,  that  fhe  might  return 
them  to  the  gentleman  I  had  mention- 
ed, who  had  given  them  to  me.  *  My 
'  dear  child,  you  fhall  lofe  nothing  by 
'  that,'  faid  fhe,  embracing  me:  after 
which  I  entered,  and  came  again  to 
thank  her  through  the  grate  of  the  par- 
lour. She  left  me;  and  I  became  from 
that  time  a  boarder. 

I  have  many  things  to  tell  you  re- 
'lating  to  the  convent.  I  'foon  became 
acquainted  there  with  feveral  perfonsi 
I  was  loved  by  fome,  and  hated  by 
others.  But  I  fhall  give  you  a  parti- 
cular account  of  my  abode  here,  which 
fhall  begin  my  Fourth  Part;  and  fhall 
finifh  this  with  an  event  which  has  been 
the  caufe  of  my  entering  again  into  the 
world. 

Two  or  three  days  after  I  was  here, 
my  benefaarefs  made  me  be  dreffed  in 
as  genteel  a  manner  as  if  I  had  been 
her  own  daughter;  and  provided  me 
with  all  the  cloaths  which  would  have 
been  neceffary  for  my  appearing  in  that 
character.  Judge  of  the  femiments  with 

which 
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T?hich  her  goodnefs  infpired  me:  I  ne- 
ver law  her  hut  with  transports  of  joy 
and  tendernefs! 

They   obferved    that  I  had  a   good 
voice,    and    underftood    fomething    of 
rmifick  ;  and  (he  \\-as  defirous  of  per- 
fecting me  in  it.     The  priorefs  had  a 
niece,  on  whom  (he  allowed  a  mafter  of 
the  harpficnord  to  attend;  and  he  was 
appointed  mv  mailer  too.     *  Thefe  are 
talents,"  laid  my  amiable  lady,  *  that 
will  always  be  of  fen-ice  to  you.     If 
you  take  the  veil,  they  will  give  you 
an  air  of  diftinction,  and  make  you 
taken  notice  of:   if  yon  enter  into  the 
world,  they  will  be  looked  upon  as 
the  moft  graceful  and  innocent  ac- 
complifhments.' 

She  conftantly  came  to  fee  me  every 
two  or  thxre  days;  and  it  was  already 
three  weeks  that  I  had  lived  there  in  a 
fituation  of  mind  very  difficult  to  de- 
fcribe.  I  endeavoured  to  enjoy  a  per- 
fect tranquillity;  but  found,  however, 
that  I  had  it  not  in  my  power.  I  ba- 
nifhed  from  my  thoughts  the  intruding 
ideas  tlvit  would  hinder  my  enjoying  a 
perfect  re pofe;  but*invain;  my  reflec- 
tions and  uneafinefs  returned  together  j 
and  a  fecret  fully,  for  which  I  conti- 
nually reproached  myfelf,  tormented 
me  inceflantly. 

Valville  knew,  without  doubt,  where 
I  was  placed;  and  yet  I  heard  no  more 
of.him  :  my  heart  was  at  a  loft  how  to 
account  for  fuch  a  conduct.  If  he  had 
found  the  means  to  let  me  hear  from 
him,  he  could  have  gained  nothing  by 
it;  I  had  renounced  him;  but  I  did  not 
intend  by  that,  that  he  (honld  renounce 
fne  too.  What  afantaftical  ientiment! 
One  afternoon,  as  I  was  thinking  of 


this,  in  fpite  of  my  endeavours  to  think 
no  more  of  it,  one  came  to  tell  me  that 
a  footman  afked  to  fpeak  to  me.  I 
fancied  he  came  from  my  benefactrefs, 
and  went  into  the  parlour.  I  hardly 
looked  at  this  pretended  domeftick, 
who  (hewed  only  one  (ide  of  his  face, 
and,  with  a  trembling  hand,  prefeniecl 
me  the  letter.  <  Who  do  you  come 

*  from?' faidl.     c  You  will  fee,  Mi  fs, 

*  by  the  letter,'    fatd   he,   with   feme 
emotion  in  his  voice,  which  my  heart 
knew  again  even   before  I  did  ;  for  I 
inftantly  felt  myfelf  moved  by  a  kind 
of  fympathy. 

I  cafta  look  at  him  as  I  received  the 
letter,  and  faw  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me. 
But  what  eyes  were  they!  How  much 
was  I  furprized  !  Our  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  each  other,  while  we  remained 
fome  time  without  uttering  a  word; 
and  it  was  only  our  hearts  that  had 
fpoke,  when  a  fervant  entered,  and 
told  me  my  benefactrefs  was  coming 
up,  and  that  her  coach  was  in  the  court; 
but  (he  did  not  name  her:  «  It  is  your 

*  good  mamma,'    faid  fhej   and  then 
left  us. 

*  Pray,  Sir,  retire!'  cried  I,  in  con- 
fufion,  to  Valville;  for  you  fee  very 
well  it  was  hej  who  only  fighed,  and 
left  me. 

I  hid  my  letter  while  I  waited  for 
my  generous  friend,  who  appeared  in 
an  inftant,  with  a  lady,  who  had  every 
qualification  to  render  her  perfectly 
amiable;  who  foon  engaged  my  affec- 
tions, and  whom  you  will  love  too, 
when  I  have  given  you  her  picture  ; 
which  I  intend  to  infert  in  the  Fourth 
Part,  with  that  of  the  dear  charming 
woman  I  called  my  mother. 


END    OF    THE    TIRST    VOLUME. 
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VOLUME     THE     SECOND. 


PART    IV. 


r^  r*S  Have  made  you  wait  fo 
}*  l°ug»  Madam,  for  the 
I  <f  foregoing  parts  of  mylife, 
\  that^  I  perfnade  myfelf, 
g^  you  will  be  furprized  to 
hear  from  me  again  fo 
foon.  Your  impatience  is  very  oblig- 
ing ;  and  I  intend  to  let  you  fee  I  think, 
fo,  by  my  extraordinary  hafte  in  fend- 
ing; you  this  Part  foon  after  the  laft. 

See,  now,  if  my  bzinefs  is  not  of 
advantage  to  me?  Perhaps  you  would 
not  now  have  been  pleafed  at  my  dili- 
gence; nor  even  have  taken  notice  of  it, 
had  I  been  alwa\$  fo  expeditious. 

Sometimes  even  our  faults  are  of 
fervice  to  us,  and  let  us  in  a  better  light 
than  if  we  never  had  them;  becaufe, 
\vheneverwe  mend,  the  contrail  between 
what  we  were,  and  what  we  are  now,  is 
fare  to  heighten  our  real  virtues,  and 
give  them  a  more  diftinguimed  luftre. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  De  Beaufort? 
He  was  a  perpetual  grumbler,  and  of  a 
moft  forbidding  countenance :  but,  was 
he  good -humoured  for  one  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  was  more  admired,  and 
taken  notice  of,  in  that  fhort  duration, 
than  he  would  have  been  in  a  year,  had 
he  been  always  agreeable;  we  then 
hardly  ever  knew  a  perfon  of  fo  fweet  a 
difpofition. 

But  I  muft  begin  my  Fourth  Part; 
for,  perhaps,  it  is  neceflary  for  you  to 
read  it  before  you  will  be  convinced  that 
it  is  the  Fourth.  However,  before  I  con- 
tinue my  hillory,  I  am  to  give  you  the 
portraiture  of  my  benefaclrefs,  which 
I  promifed  you,  with  that  of  the  lady 
/he  brought  with  Isei  5  to  both  whom  I 


am  under  obligations  worthy  of  an 
eternal  acknowledgment. 

Though  I  fay  I  am  going  to  give 
you  the  pictures  of  thefe  two  ladies,  I 
only  mean  to  give  you  the  out-lines, 
and  a  kind  of  rough  fketch  ;  for  it  is 
impoffibleto  paint  them  entire  and  per- 
feclly  like  themfelves.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  perfons  whom  I 
do  not  know  how  to  defcribe  ;  there  is 
fomething  in  them  which  I  cannot  take 
fufficient  hold  of;  that  I  only  perceive 
for  myfelf,  but  not  for  others ;  and 
which,  if  I  was  to  attempt,  would  be 
very  ill  performed.  Theft  are  object* 
of  fentiment  fo  extremely  complex,  and 
fo  nicely  delicate,  that  they  confufe  me 
whilft  I  refleft  upon  them:  I  do  not 
know  where  to  take  them,  in  order  to 
exprefs  them  in  a  manner  capable  of 
being  comprehended. 

Is  it  not  the  fame  with  you  ?  Itfeems 
to  me,  that  my  foul,  on  a  vaft  variety 
of  occafions,  knows  more  than  it  can 
exprefs,  and  that  it  has  fenfations  of 
it's  own  very  different  from  it's  com- 
mon ideas.  But  this  thought  will 
carry  me  too  far;  let  us  return  to  our 
ladies  and  their  pictures  :  they  will  be 
very  imperfecl  and  fhort;  at  leaft,  I  am 
afraid  fo;  and  1  tell  you  of  it  before- 
hand, that  you  may  chufe  either  to  read 
them,  or  pafs  them  over. 

My  benefaftrefs  was  about  fifry 
years  old  :  though  me  had  been  a  tine 
woman  in  her  youth,  yet  me  had  fome- 
thing fo  good  and  condefcendingin  her 
look,  that  blunted  her  charms,  and 
hindered  their  being  fo  piercing  as  they 
would  have  been;  tor  it  is  the  awe  and 
L  refpect 
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relpeft  that  beauty  infpires,  that  makes 
us  adored,  by  giving  us  a  kind  of  ele- 
vation over  our  admirers.  When  a 
perfon  has  an  air  of  fo  much  goodnefs, 
(he  appears  lefs  ftrikingj  we  only  think 
of  her  amiable  character,  but  not  at  all 
of  the  graces  of  her  body :  it  renders 
the  whole  perfon,  indeed,  more  eiteem- 
ed,  but  her  beauty  le!s  admired  ;  and 
we  are  more  pleafed  with  her  company 
than  curious  in  looking  upon  her. 

Thus,  I  believe,  it  had  been  with  this 
excellent  lady  ;  no  notice  was  taken  of 
her  attractive  charms,  but  only  that  (he 
was  the  beft  woman  in  the  world  :  for 
this  reafon,  I  have  been  told,  (he  has 
had  few  lovers,  but  many  friends,  and 
thofe  even  amongft  our  fex  ;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  there  were 
always  feen  in  her  an  innocent  inat- 
tention ;  a  mien  fimple,  condcfcending, 
and  affable,  which  did  no  violence  to 
the  felf-love  of  her  companions,  and 
made  her  rather  referable  a  confidant 
than  a  rival. 

Her  features  were  worthy  to  be  praif- 
ed,  though  they  were  not  formed  to 
captivate.  Her  eyes  demanded  more 
friendfhip  than  love.  This  dear  lady 
had  a  fhape  juftiy  proportioned}  and 
which,  if  (he  had  pleafcd,  would  have 
appeared  perfeftly  genteel.  But  this 
was  not  what  fhe  aimed  at;  for  ihe  had 
no  other  motion  than  what  was  natural 
and  neceflary,  and  which  was  exprefiive 
of  a  foul  full  of  innocence  and  truth. 
,  As  to  her  wit,  I  believe  it  never  was 
faid  that  fhe  had  any,  though  nobody 
could  ever  fay  fhe  wanted  it.  Her  con- 
verfation  plea  fed  every  body,  without 
having  any  thing  in  it  remarkably 
fhining.  She  faid  nothing  that  was 
either  fmart  or  weak;  but  her  difcourfe 
•was  all  iweet  and  fenfible:  was  the  fub- 
je£t  of  converfation  the  moll  indifferent 
to  her,  fhe  ftill  kept  up  her  character, 
and  thought  or  faid  nothing  but  what 
proceeded  from  that  ftock  of  goodneis 
which  was  the  bafis  of  her  actions. 

But  pray,  Madam,  do  not  imagine 
that  this  benevolent  temper  was  a  blind 
and  fottifh  paffion,  the  difpofition  of  a 
weak  and  pufillanimous  foul,  which 
appears  ridiculous  even  to  the  perfons 
\vho  profit  by  it.  No,  hers  was  a  vir- 
tuej  it  was  the  fentiment  of  an  excel- 
lent heart,  that  inftantly  took  the  im- 
preflion  of  another's  grief;  it  was  a 
delicacy  for  the  happinefs  of  others, 
•which  had  infinitely  more  charms  than 


the  mod  fpnrkling  wit;  it  was  a  frank 
and  genuine  bent-vole:, ct,  conducted 
by  lealbn  an<!  good  fenfe. 

I  fhould  not.  tell  you  fhnt  this  lady 
had  a  noblenefs  of  foul;  ihis,  perhaps, 
would  conlound  your  ideas,  as  it  is  a 
character  too  commonly  ufurped  to  dif- 
guife  and  palliate  oltentation.  Her 
dilpofitions  to  goodneis  were  more  fim- 
ple,  more  amiable,  bvrt  lefs  brilliantj 
and  thofe  pei  ions,  to  whom  it  is  com- 
monly afcnbed,  have  very  often  not 
the  belt  hearts  :  they  are  fo  tranfport- 
ed  with  the  pleafure  and  the  glory 
of  their  genorolity,  that  they  neglect 
numberlefs  little  duties.  They  love  to 
be  praifedj  wliilit  fhe,  on  the  contrary, 
efteemed  it  too  mean  to  make  this  the 
fole  end  of  her  ?£tions.  She  never 
fhewed  her  beneficence  becaufe  of  the 
honour  that  accompanies  it,  but  be- 
caufe  you  had  need  of  her  affiftancej 
her  deiigu  was  to  remove  yo-jr  anxieties 
and  give  you  repofe,  that  fhe  might 
fhare  in  your  tranquillity. 

Every  teftimony  of  gratitude  gave 
her  a  fenfible  pleafure,  becaufe  ihe  look- 
ed upon  it  as  a  proof  of  your  content  j 
for,  whenever  fhe  was  loaded  with  many 
acknowledgments  for  her  kindnefs, 
(he  thought  you  found  the  benefit  of 
having  received  them  ;  and  thus  (lie 
loved  to  think  of  them  :  for,  whatever 
you  faid  to  her,  it  was  only  your  joy 
and  fatisfailion  that  could  be  her  it- 
compence. 

One  thing  I  forgot,  that  is  very  fm- 
gularj  which  is,  that,  though  fhe  ne- 
ver boailcd  of  her  own  good  a^hons, 
you  might  fafely  boaft  of  yours  befou: 
her  without  fear  of  her  taking  oifcnce. 
The  pleafure  of  hearing  you  fay  that 
you  were  good,  or  had  been  fo,  fhut. 
her  eyes  to  your  vanity,  or  elle  per- 
fuaded  her  that  it  was  very  allowable, 
and  what  fhe  would  contribute  to  aug- 
ment as  much  as  fhe  could.  *  Yes, 
'  you  are  in  the  right  to  I'fteem  your- 
'  felf ;  nothing  is  more  juiV  would  fhe 
fay. 

With  refpeft  to  thofe  who  value  them - 
ftflves  without  any  merit,  who  pique 
themfelveson  their  rank  or  rictus,  a  i'.-rt 
of  people  infupportably  burdcnlome  to 
tv«-ry  body  elle,  they  did  not  at  all 
diftuib  herj  fhe  did  not  love  ihem,  ai;d 
that  was  all-  the  had  only  a  kind  of 
cool,  tranquil,  polite  antipathy  for 
them. 

But  the  fpreaders  of  flar.der  and  <b- 
famation 
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fama<ion  fhc  could  not  hear;  they  fa- 
tigued her  ftill  more,  hecaufe  their 
fault  was  grating  to  her  natural  goud- 
nefs;  whilft  the  vain  ho^fter  only  fhock- 
ed  her  reaibn  and  the  Simplicity  of  her 
heart. 

She  pardoned  great  talkers;  and 
would  laugh  heartily  at  the  uciea£nefs 
they  gave  her,  whiJft  they  thought  they 
had  been  entertaining  her. 

Did  (he  find  perfons  of  an  obftinate 
difpofition,  who  refofe  to  hear  reafon, 
Ihe  heard  them  with  patience,  and  was 
not  at  all  the  lefs  their  friend.  '  Well,' 
fhe  would  fay,  f  they  are  honcft  peo- 
'  pie,  however:  they  have  their  faults; 
'  and  no  perfon  is  exempt  from  them.' 
Every  thing  that  did  not  proceed  from 
a  malevolent  difpofition,  appeared  a 
trifle  to  her.  Her  tender  heart  never 
abandoned  any  perfon  to  mifery:  nei- 
ther the  lyar,  whom  (he  heartily  pitied; 
nor  the  ungrateful,  who  is  infenfible  of 
the  inoft  refined  pleafure  that  fills  the 
human  bread.  But  (he  was  truly  cold 
to  the  malignant  fpirits;  (he  would, 
however,  affift  them;  but  (he  always 
did  it  without  that  delight  and  relifli 
which  accompanied  her  other  afts  of 
beneficence.  Thefe  were  with  her  the 
truly  wicked,  and  the  only  peifons 
with  whom  flie  was  at  variance,  and 
againftwhom  (he  had  a  natural  and  in- 
vincible hatred. 

A  coquette,  who  would  captivate 
every  man,  was  much  worfe  in  her 
efteem  than  a  woman  deluded  through 
excefs  of  paflion  for  one.  Eecaufe  fhe 
thought  it  a  lefs  crime  for  a  perfon  to 
be  weak,  trun  to  render  others  fo;  and 
that  it  was  better  to  wantwifJom  than 
principles,  as  a  weak  heart  is  preferable 
to  an  impertinent  and  corrupt  one. 

She  had  a  greater  attachment  to  the 
moral  virtues,  than  to  the  peculiar  du- 
ties of  Christianity;  regarded  more  the 
punctilious  exerciles  of  inttrunvntal 
religion,  than  (he  complied  with  them; 
honoured  more  the  very  devout,  than 
/he  thought  of  being  fo  herfelf;  loved 
God  more  than  Jhe  feared  him,  and 
conceived  of  his  juftice  and  goodnefs 
in  a  manner  ahr.oft  peculiar  to  herfelf; 
and  from  the  benevolent  difpofitions  of 
her  own  tender  heart,  juftly  irfcrred 
what  nui ft  be  thofe  in  the  tender  Parent 
of  mankind,  who  had  fixed  them  there. 

Such  was  this  amiable,  this  charm- 
ing lady,  of  whom  I  have  ftill  many 


things  to  add;  but  1  muft  omit  them; 
I  have  already  been  too  long:  if  you 
think  fo,  remember  that  it  is  my  bene- 
faclrefs,  and  that  I  am  very  excufable 
if  I  have  a  little  forgot  myielf,  ami 
been  loft  in  the  plealure  I  have  taken 
in  fpeaking  of  her. 

There  yet  remains  another  defcrip- 
tion;  and  that  is  of  the  lady  that  came 
with  her:  but  do  not  be  afraid,  I  mall 
not  trouble  you  with  it  at  prefent;  t 
ought  to  fpare  myfelf  a  little,  for  I  fu- 
fpe&  that  it  will  not  be  (hort,  nor  in- 
deed very  eafyj  and  therefore  it  is  pro- 
per we  mould  both  take  breath.  I 
owe  it  to  you,  however,  who  will  dif- 
penfe  with  my  promifeof  placing  them 
together.  I  forefee  rhat  it  will  be  in  this 
Part;  but,  I  afTure  you,  not  till  near  the 
conclufion;  and,  perhaps,  you  would  not 
be  forry  if  you  found  I  entirely  omit- 
ted it:  you  may  expect,  at  leaft,  to  find 
fomething  very  fmgular  in  it.  You! 
have  juft  feen  the  picture  of  an  excellent' 
heart;  but  that  which  I  have  ftill  to  paint 
will  be  as  good  a  one,  though  very  differ 
rent  from  it:  for,  as  to  her  mind,  it  had 
all  the  folidity  of  the  other  fex  mixed  with 
the  delicacy  of  ours. 

But  it  is  time  to  continue  rny  nar- 
ration. '  How  do  you  do,  child  ?'  fait! 
my  dear  friend  to  me,  as  (he  entered  the 
parlour.  '  Here  is  a  lady  who  is  de- 
'  firous  to  fee  you;  for  I  have  been  fay- 

*  ing  fomething  to  her  in  your  favour: 
'  and  I  (hall  be  as  much  pleafrd  as  (he 
'  at  her  knowing  you,   that  (lie  may 
'  love  you  as  I   do. — Weil,  Madam/ 
added    (lie,    addreffing   herfelf  to   her 
friencf,  '  there  (he  is;  hew  do  you  like 

*  her  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  Mifs  is  gen- 
«  teel?* 

*  No,  Madam, 'replied  the  lady,  with 
an  air  of  friendship;  *  no,  (he  is  not' 

*  genteel:   excufe   me,    Madam,   your 

*  character  is  not  juft  ;  you  fpeak  with 

*  the  modefty  of  a   mother.     For  my 
'  part,  who  am  a  ftranger,  I  muft  tell 
'  you  frankly  what  1  mink;   and  that 
'  is,  that  (he  is  charming  :  and,  indeed, 

*  I  never  faw  a  more  amiable  form,  or 
'  an  air  more  noble.' 

I  caft  down  my  eyes  at  this  flattering 
difcourfe,  and  could  only  anfwer  with, 
my  blufhes.  They  fat  down,  the  con- 
verfation  (lill  turning  upon  me — *  Is 

*  there  any  thing  in  Mifs'slook  which 
'  could  prefage  the  misfortunes  (he  has 
«  fuffered?'   'laid   Mrs.   Dorfin,   (this 

J-  *  was 
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was  the  lady's  name;)  'but  foon  or  late 
'  everyone  has  troubles  in  this  world; 
'  and  hers  are  paffed,  I  dare  f;«y.' 

*  I  believe  fo,  too,'  anfwered  I,  mo- 
deftly  :   '  fince  I  have  had  the  happinefs 
«  to  meet  this  lady,   who  has  been  fo 
'  good  as  to  intereft  herfelf  in  my  wel- 
'  fare,  I  may  reafonably  hope  that  my 
'  happinefs  is  begun.*    At  this  my  be- 
nefactrefs  advancing,   put  her  hand  to 
the  rails  to  take  hold  of  mine,  whilll 
I   could  only  put  two  or  three  ringers 
through — '  Ves,  my  dear/  faid  fhe",  '  I 
love  you,  and  you  deferve  it:   from 
henceforward  you   fliall  have  no  in- 
quietude,   no  care,  to  diiturb  you. 
What  I  have  hitherto  done  for  you  is 
nothing;  do  not  fpeak  of  it.     I  have 
already  called  you  my  daughter;  ima- 
gine that  you  are  fo,  and  that  I  love 
you  as  much  as  if  you  were." 
This  avifwer  touched  me;  my  eyes 
grew  moill :   I  endeavoured  to  kifs  her 
hand,  of  which  (he  could  only  give  me 
two  or  three  ringers. 

Upon  this  Mrs.  Dorfm  cried  out— 
«  What  an  amiable  creature  ! — Do  you 

*  know  that  I  am  a  little   jealous  of 
f  you,  Madam i  for  me  loves  you  with 

*  fo  good  a  grace,  that  I  mull   make 

*  pretenfions  to  her  love  too  :   you  are 
«  her  mother;  and  I  muft  be,   at  leaft, 

*  her  friend.— Do  not  you  confent  to 
«  it,  Mifs?* 

«  Madam,'  returned  I,  '  my  refpeft 

*  forbids  my  faying  yes;   I  durlt  not 

*  take  that  liberty:,  but  if  I  fhould  be 
«  fo  bleflcd,  I  fhould  look  upon  this  as 
<  one  of  the  moft  happy  days  of  my 

*  life.'—4  You  are  in  the  right,  child,' 
fald  -my  benefaclreis;  '  and  the  greateft 

*  fcrvice  I  can  do  you,  is,  to  defire  this 
'  lady  to  give  her  word  that  fhe  will 
«  grant  you  her  friendship. — You  pro- 
«  mife  it,  Madam?'  added  flie,  fpeak- 
jng  to  Mrs    Doifm;  who,  with  an  air 
of  condefcenfion,  replied — c  I  give  it 

*  her  then,  on  condition  that,  next  to 

*  you,  fl»e  will  love  nobody  in  the  world 
'  Ib  much  as  me,' 

'  No,  no!'  fold  my  mamma;  <  you 

*  do  not  do  yourfelf  juftice:   I  forbid 
,*  her  making  the  lead  difference  be- 
'  fween  us;   and,   I  dare  fay,   (he  will 

*  obey  me.*    I  ftiil  caft  down  my  eyr s  ; 
faying,  very  finccrcly,  that  I  was  both 
confuted  and  charmed. 

Here  my  benefaebefs  looked  at  her 
watch—*  It  is  later  than  I  thought  it 


'  was,'  fnid  me:   '  I  muft  go  prefenf- 

*  ly;   I  (hall  make  you  but  a  (hurt  vilit 
'  at  prcfent,  for  I  hive  many  others  to 
'  make.     I  am  pretty  much  fatigued, 
'  and  dtfign  to  he  at  home  betimes  to- 
'  night;  for  I  had  not  any  rdt  .ill  la(t 
«  night,  I  have  been  perplexed  with  fo 

*  many  different  thoughts.' 

« Indeed,  Madam,'  laid  I,  'I  thought 
'  you  feemed  a  little  melancholy,'  (and 
that  was  true;)  <  and  it  made  me  un- 
«  ealy.  Pray,  has  any  thing  difturbed 

*  you?' 

«  Yes,'  replied  (he  :  '  I  have  a  fon, 
c  who  is  a  deferving  young  gentleman, 
'  and  who  has  hitherto  given  me  the 
'  higheft  fatisfaftion;  but  now  he  has 

*  very  much    difpleafed    me.      I    was 

*  willing  to  have  him  married  :  a  very 
'  advantageous  match  offered;  the  lady 
'was  rich,  amiable,  and  of  a  good  fa- 
'  mily;    her  relations  approved  of  it, 
'  and  were  defirous  to  halten  the  cere- 

*  mony;  and  my  fon  himfelf,  a  month 
'  ago,  contented   that  the  friends  on 
'  both  fides  fliould  meet  to  agree  upon 
'  articles.     He  has  been  introduced  to 
'  the  young  lady;  has   feen  her  more 

*  than  once;  but  for  fome  weeks  has 
'  neglected   coming   to  a   conclufion  j 
'  he  ieems  to  be  grown  quite  indiffe- 
'  rent  to  her.     His  conduct  afflicts  me 
'  extremely;  efptcially  as  I  am  under 
'   a  kind  of  engagement  to  a  very  con- 
'  fiderable  family,  to  whom  I  do  net 

*  know  how  toexcufe  the  ihocking  irt- 
'  difference  he  has  lately  expreffed." 

*  I  cannot  believe  it  will  laft  long,* 
f,iid  Mrs.  Dorfjn;  '  and,  I  repeat  it  to 
'  you  again,  your  fon  is  no  fool :  he 
'  has  wit,  good-fenfe,  and  honour. 
'  You  know  his  tendernefs,  and  the 
«  deference  and  refpecl  he  has  always 

*  expreffed  for  you  ;    and,  I  am   per- 

*  fuaded,  you   have   nothing  at  all  to 
«  fear.      He   ftiall  dine   with  me  to- 
'  morrow  :   he  will  hear  what  I  have 
'  to  fay.     Come,  leave  it  to  me;   I  will 
'  talk  to  him  :   for  to  fay  that  the  girl 
«  Ue    found   in  returning    from    mafs 
'  has  made  hint  aveife  to  the  marriage, 

*  I  have  already  told  you,  is  what  I 
'  can  never  believe.' 

'  In  returning  from  mafs,  Madam  !' 
faid  I,  a  little  aironimed,  becaufe  of 
the  conformity  this  adventure  had  with 
mine. 

.'  Yes,  in  returning  from  maf?,'  an- 
fwered Mr$.  Doriio:  •  ihey  came  from 
«  c: 
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*  church  together;  but  there  is  no  pro- 
«  bability  that  they  have  feen  each  other 
«  fmce.' 

«  Oh,  but  they  reprefent  her  fo  very 
«  beautiful !  it  is  that  alarms  me,'  faid 
my  benefa&refs;  «  and  you  know,  when 

*  (he  was  gone,  the  meafures  he  took  to 
'  find  her  out/ 

«  The  meafures  he  took  P  another 
motive  for  rne  to  liften. 

«  O  dear  Madam,  with  what  little 
'  reafon  do  you  difturb  yourfelf  P  cried 
Mrs.  Dorfin.  «  She  is  a  pretty  girl,  it 

is  true;  but  what  reafon  can  you  have 

to  think  that  (he  has  turned  his  head? 

for  it  cannot  be  quetiioned  but  (he 

muft  he  fome  traJefman's  daughter, 

drefled  in  her  beft  cloaths  bccaufe  it 

was  a  holiday.' 

«  A  holiday!  Oh!  is  it  then  me?' 
faid  I  to  myfelf,  trembling,  and  not 
daring  to  a(k  any  morequeitions. 

«  I  would  a(k,'  continued  Mrs.  Dor- 
fin,  '  if  a  lady  of  diftin&ion  would  have 
'  walked  alone  through  the  ftreets, 

*  without  a  footman,  without  any  one 

<  to  attend  her,  as  you  find  (he  did  ? 
«  But,  what  is  more,  (he  herfelf  Teemed 

*  confcious  that  (he  was  nor  fuitable 
'  to  your  ton  ;  for  (he  would   neither 
4  tell  him  where  (he  came  from,  where 
'  (he  was  going,  or  where  (he  lived  : 
'  fo,  however  enamoured  you  fuppofe 
'  him,  where  will   he  find  her  again  ? 
'  He  has  taken  every  ftep  for  that  pur- 
'  pofe,  you  fay;  his  fervants  tell  you 
'  that  he  made  his  valet  run  after  the 
'  hackney-coach  which  carried  her  a- 
«  way;'  (Oh,  how  my  heart  beat  here!) 
«  but  is  it  poffible  fora  man  to  keep  up 
c  with  a  coach?  This  fame  valet,  in- 

*  deed,  when  you  examined  him,  told 
'  you  he  ran  after  it,  but  at  laft  loft 
«  fight  of  it.' 

'  So  much  the  better,'  thought  I 
here:  *  it  is  no  more  me  ;  the  valet  that 

*  followed  me  faw  me  let  down  at  our 

<  door.' 

*  But  the  fellow  has,  perhaps,  cfe- 
'  ceived  you  ?'  continued  Mrs.  Dorfin. 
'  You  are  fenfible  he  is  in  his  matter's 
'  confidence.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  very  likely  too !'  faid  I 
to  myfelf;  *  it  is  certainly  me  P 

*  Well,  we  will  fuppofe  that  he  faw  the 
coach  ftop,'  continued  the  lady,  '  and 
that  your  fon  knows  where  this  pretty 
creature  lives,    what   can  you  con- 
clude from  it  ?  that  he  has  taken  fuch 
a  violent  pafiion  for  her,  that  he  wuuld 


facrifice  to  her  his  fortune,  and  all 
the  i-lvantagrs  of  his  birth?  that  he 
would  forget  who  he  is,  and  what  he 
owes  to  you  and  himfelf?  Is  this 
your  fon  ?  Can  you  recollect  his  ever 
being  guilty  of  fuch  a  piece  of  extra- 
vagance? There  is  fcarce  room  to 
fear  his  being  fo  weak  and  thought- 
lefs;  you  cannot  fufpeft  it.  I  will 
allow  that  the  girl  might  be  agree- 
able to  him;  that  (he  might  be  formed 
to  pleafe;  and  a  man  of  his  age  and 
condition  might  have  a  fancy  to  fee 
how  far  fuch  an  adventure  would 
carry  him:  this  is  all  that  can  be  in 
it;  you  may  compofe  yourfelf.  I 
will  promife  you  we  will  marry  him, 
if  we  have  only  the  charms  of  this 
little  adventurer  to  combat  with.  A 
formidable  enemy  indeed  !' 
'  Little  adventurer!  what  an  ill- 
boding  epithet!  (hall  I  never  be  able 
todifengage  myfelf  from  this  painful 
fituation?'  faid  I  to  mvfelf.  How- 
ever, had  the  ladies  left  off  here,  I 
fhouid  not  have  known  what  to  hope 
or  fear;  but  my  benefaclrefs  prefently 
cleared  up  every  thing. 

'  I  mould  have  been  of  your  opinion,* 
returned  (he,  with  an  air  of  inquietude, 
if  I  was  not  told  that  my  Ion  is  grown 
peevifh  fincethis  unhappy  adventure; 
and  it  is  certain  I   have  found  him 
entirely  changed.     You  know  he  is 
naturally  of  a  gay  difpofition ;    but 
now  I  never  fee  him   but   he  looks 
dull,  perplexed,  and  thoughtful:  his 
friends  tike  notice  of  it;  the  chevalier, 
who  ui'ed  to  be  continually  with  him, 
is  become  a  burden  to  him  ;  his  com- 
pany fatigues  him,  and  accordingly 
yefterday  he  was  denied  to  him.  Add 
to  this,  the  running  abontof  the  va- 
let I  mentioned,  who  is  font  out  four 
times  every   day  ;  and  with  whom, 
when  he   returns,   he  has  always   a 
long    Confutation    in   private.     But 
this  is  not  all :   I   forgot  to  tell  you 
one  thing;  and  that  is,  that  I  have 
been   this   morning  to  fpeak  to  the 
furgeon  that  was  lent  for  to  examine 
the  young  woman's  foot.' 
This  was  a  circumftance  that  at  once 
ftruck.  me.     At  the  article  of  the  foot, 
figure  ro  yourfelf  the  poor  orphan  hum- 
bled as  low  as  pofiihlt.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  did  to  breathe  for  the  terrible 
palpitation  that  (sized  my  heart.   '  Oh  ! 
'   is  it  then  me?'  thought  I.  '  Methinks 
'  I  am  going  out  ot  the  church;  thot 

<  I  find 
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Ifindmyfelf  in  the  AVeet  where  I  fell, 
drafted  in  thole  hateful  cloaths  Mr. 
De  Climal  had  given  me,  adorned 
with  all  the  trifles  that  had  procured 
me  the  title  of  a  fmart  lafs  in  her 
holiday  cloaths.' 

What  a  filiation  was  this  for  me, 
Madam!  But  what  mod  humbled  and 
afflicted  me  was,  the  reflection  tint  the 
noble  and  dtftinguifiSed  air  which  Mrs 
Dorfm,  at  her  -mtrance,  complimented 
me  with,  and  which  my  benefaclrcis 
acknowledged  me  pofleflTed  of,  would 
no  longer  be  of  iervice  to  me  when  I 
ihould  be  known.  VVas  it  for  me  to 
prefume  to  break  a  marriage  like  this  ? 
I  might  have  the  mien  of  a  lady  of 
cfiftinftion,  provided  I  had  ro  other 
fault  but  being  unfortunate,  and  while 
my  charms  produced  no  diforderj  but 
when  beloved  of  Valville,  and  guilty 
of  the  uneafinefs  he  gave  his  mother,  I 
might  well  be  reduced  to  a  fmart  lafs, 
an  adventurer,  and  a  little  creature  be- 
neath their  notice,  who  was  no  longer 
worthy  their  care,  and  who  had  been 
very  bold  to  prefume  to  wound  the 
heart  of  a  gentleman. 

But  let  us  liften  to  my  dear  mother, 
who  proceeded  ;  while  fome  hints  now- 
and-then  efcaped  her  that  helped  to  re- 
vJve  my  courage.  She  was  fpeaking 
of  the.furgeon,  and  went  on. 

*  lit  told  me,'  continued  flie,  *  that 
fhe  was  very  young,  but  extremely 
amiable;  that  fhe  had  the  air  of  a 
lady  of  the  firft  quality;  and  that  my 
Ion,  in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour, 
expreffVJ  a  fin  cere  refpecl:  for  her  : 
and  it  is  this  refpecl  that  diiquiets 
me.  I  do  not  know  how,  though 
you  would  perfuade  me  to  it,  to  re- 
concile thefe  things  with  the  idea  I 
form  to  myfelf  of  the  daughter  of 
iome  mean  mechanick  dre/Ted  up  in 
all  her  finery.  If  he  has  any  real 
love  and  efteem  for  her,  it  inuft  be 
fuch  as  will  be  dangerous,  and  cnrry 
him  very  far.  You  muft  be  fenlible 
that  this  does  not  agree  with  her  be- 
ing a  girl  of  no  education,  and  with- 
out merit  j  and  his  tendernefs  con- 
vinces me  that  I  (hall  have  nothing 
at  all  to  hope  for  from  him:  his  hav- 
ing ftnfe  and  honour  are  the  very 
reafons  that  will  prevent  there  '-u'lng 
anv  remedy  to  cure  the  unforrunaie 


Now,  put  yourfelf  in  my  place,  and 


pray  confider  the  many  melancholy  ccn- 
fiderafions  that  at  once  crouded  into 
my  i;»ind  :  but  (Hy,  however,  there 
was  onr  joined  with  them  winch  was 
verv  agreeable.  Did  <,.,u  takr 
of  that  mel.ii. choly  in  which  V. 
was  involved  ever  fince  the  dny  we  be- 
came acquainted  ?  Did  yon  obferve  the 
refprc"t  which  the  furgeon  laid  he  ex- 
prefTed  for  me  ?  My  henrr,  though  full 
of  trouble,  had,  amidft  it's  various  per- 
turbations, taken  notice  of  thrfe  mi- 
nuie  pirticulars:  nor  had  the  conle- 
quences,  drawn  from  them  by  my  dear 
friend,  ••"  ,ped  my  attention. 

'  If  his  paflion  is  built  upon  a  true 
'  efteem  for  her,  his  love  is  real,'  fhe 
had  laid  ;  and  I  was  immediately  of  her 
opinion:  this confequence  appeared  very 
jult,  as  well  as  agreeable.  Here  I  fek 
a  mixture  of  fliame,  inquietude,  and 
pleafure:  but  the  pirafure  was  excef- 
live;  this  idea  of  being  truly  loved  by 
Valville  had  fa  rnary  charms  in  it,  that 
it  ir.fpired  me  wirli  fentiments  quite  no- 
ble and  difi  mere  (ted.  Indeed,  the  heart 
is  in  fo  good  a  fituation  when  t'nus  de- 
lighted, that  you  will  not  much  won- 
der at  the  part  it  imde  me  take,  which 
was  a  fufficient  proof  that  Valville  had 
realon  to  refpcfl  me.  ^ 

I  was  norhing;  nor  did  I  pofTefs  any 
thing  worthy  of  rendering  me  confi- 
derable :  but  thofe  w!io  have  neither 
titles  nor  riches  to  boalt  of,  have  a 
foul;  a  foul  fuperior  to  the  glittering 
fplendor  of  wealth  and  great nefs  ;  that 
can  command  a  more  jull  relpeft,  a 
higher  veneration;  and  that  cnn  fup- 
port  it's  dignity  in  the  midft  of  the 
Inttereft  aiHiclioiis.  Obl'erve  how  mine 
extricated  me  out  of  tliis  perplexing 
fituation. 

After  Mrs.  Dorfin   had    replied   to 
my  henefaclrefs,  in  anfwer  to  w  tat  (he 
had  juft  laid,  this  laftperfon,  rifmg  up 
in  order  to  go,  refumc;! — '  Since  he  is 
to  dine  to-morrow  with  you,  endra- 
vour  to  dtfppfe  him  to  this  mai'riage: 
and,  as  I  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  IMS 
adventure,  I  am  refolved,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  place  fomebody  near  him,  or 
his  footman,  as  a  fpy  upon  their  ac- 
tions; and   I  will   have  one  of  them 
followed  wherever  he  goes:    by  tins 
means,  perhaps,  I  fliall  difcoverwho 
this  linle  creature  is.    Suppofjng  that 
he   has  fcmul   her  out,  it  is  proper 
we  fhould   find  her  out  too;  for   it 
«  cannot 
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*  cannot  be  unufeful  to  know  her.— 

*  Faiewel,  Marianne!    I  (hall  fee  you 

*  again  in  two  or  three  days.' 

*wNo,'  laid  I  to  her,  letting  fall 
fome  tears;  '  no,  Madam,  it  is  all 

*  over:    you    muft   fee   me   no   more; 

*  you  mult  abandon  me  to  themisfor- 
'  times    which  follow  me  wherever  1 
'  go;  for  God  will  not  fuffer  me  to  en- 
'  j^y  a  lulling  repofeT 

*  What  would  you  fay,  child?  What 

*  do  you  mean  ?    Why  mould  I  aban- 

*  don  you  ?v 

Hei  e  my  tears  ran  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  I  remained  fome  time  unable  to 
fpeak  a  word. 

*  Thou  makeft  me  very  uneafy,  my 

*  dear  child.  Why  doft  thou  weep  fo  ?' 
added  (he,  prefenting  her  hand  as  me 
bad  done  fome  minutes  before:   but  I 
duilt  no  more  give  her  mine.     I  drew 
it    back,    covered   with    (hame,    with 
words    disjointed    with    my    groans. 

Hold,  Madam!'  cried  I;  'you  do 
not  know  to  whom  you  fpeak;  nor 
who  it  is  you  exprefs  fuch  goodneis 
to.  I  believe  it  is  1  who  am  your 
enemy:  it  is  I  that  am  the  caule  of 
ail  your  uneafineis!' 

*  How,  Marianne!'  replied  (he,  a- 
:onifhed;    *  you  fhe  that  Valville  met 

and  carried  home?' — '  Yes,  Madam; 
it  was  I  myfeif,'  I  returned:  'I  am 
not  ungrateful  enough  to  hide  it  from 
you;  this  would  be  a  frightful  trea- 
chery, a  monftrous  bafenefs,  after 
all  the  care  you  have  tn!;cn  of  me. 
You  fee  I  have  not  merited  fo  much 
kindnefs  irom  you,  fince  you  would 
have  been  happier  if  you  had  never 
known  me,  or  I  had  never  been 
born:  fee  what  reafon  you  have  to  a- 
bandon  me.  It  is  not  natural  that 
you  (hould  prtferve  the  character  of 
a  mother  to.  an  orphan  whom  you 
know  not,  whilft  (lie  afHi<5ls  you; 
and  fince  a.  light  of  her  has  taught 
your  fort  to  difbhey  you.  I  am  con- 
fuied  and  amamed  to  think  how 
much  you  have  loved  me-,  you  who 
fhoukl  rather  have  hated  and  delpifed 
me.  Alas!  how  much  have  you 
bten  deceived!  I  iiaceiely  beg  your 
pardon.' 

My  tears  continued  flowing,  while 
my  bent-f  i£refs  made  me  no  anfwer, 
but  looked  upon  me  with  an  air  of  the 
mnft  moving  tendernefs,  with  the  tears 
in  her  eyes. 


'  Madam,'  faid  her  friend  to  her, 
drying  her  eyes,  *  indeed  this  child 
'  touches  me  extremely  :  what  (he  has 

*  told    you    is   admirable.      What   a 
4  great  foul!' 

"Mrs.  De  Valville  remained  ftill  fi- 
lent.  regarding  me  attentively. 

4  Sh:ill  I  tell  you  my  thoughts,  Ma- 

'  dam  ?'     re  fumed     immediately    this 

amiable  lady.     *  You  have   the  moft 

compailionate  and  the  moft  generous 

heart:    but    I  put    mylelf   in   your 

place.      After  this   event,  you  may, 

perhaps,    (hew    fome  diflike  againft 

feeing  her  again;  and  may  be  againit 

continuing    her    under    your   care. 

Will  you  give  her  to  me  ?  I  will  take 

care  of  her  till  this  affair  is  finiftiedi 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  her  from  you; 

(he  would  lofe  too  much  by  that.     I> 

will  return  her  to  you  again  as  fooa 

as  the  marriage  (hall  be  concluded.*' 

At  this  difcourfe  I  lifted  up  my  eyes, 

and  gave  her  a  look  of  humility  and- 

gratitude;  to  which  I  joined  a  flight 

inclination  of  my  head:  I  fay  flight, 

becaufe  I  imagined  I  ought  to  thanlc 

her  with  discretion.     I  had   reafon   to 

exprefs  myfeif  fenfible  of  her  goodneis,, 

but  not  to  make  her  think  that  (he  gave 

me  any  confolation,  as,  indeed,  (he  did5 

not.     I  accompanied  this  with  a  (igh; 

after   which,    Mrs.  Dorhn,    refumtng; 

her  difcourfe,  faid  to  my  benefa&refs — 

4  Think   of  it,  Madam,  and   confult 

*  with  yourfelf.' 

*  Excufe  me  for  a  moment,'  return- 
ed Mrs.  De  Valville;  *  I  will  anfwer' 
'  you  prefently:    let   me   firlt    inform 

*  myfnf  of   one    thing.— Marianne,' 
laid  (he,  *  have  you  not  heard  of  my 

*  fon   fince    you    have  been    here?' — • 

*  Alas,    Madam!'    anfweied    I,    *  iiu- 

*  not  examine  me  on  that  head  ;   I  am 

*  fo  unhappy,  that  I  can  only  give  you 

*  frefti  caufe  for  grief,  and  therefore 

*  make  you   more  exaiperated  ag-AJnil 

*  me.     It  is   juft  that   you  mould  de- 

*  prive   me  of   your   fi  iendlhip,    and 
'  leave  an  unhappy  girl,  who  has  ihe 

*  misfortune  to  be  the  obllacle  of  your 

*  dcfires.     It  would   be  of  no  f  i  vice 

*  to  you  to  incre.ife  ycKir  hatred,  which, 
'  above  all   things',  I  defire  to  avoid: 

*  but,  Madam,  do  not  think  I  rt-fule 

*  to   tell   you  the  tiiiihj   I  know  vfiy 

*  well  that  I  am  oV-iigeii  to  tell  it  you, 

*  if  you  dejlrt  it.    This  is  the  k-ait 'part 

*  ot  what  I  o\vc  youj  but  what- with- 

*  holds 
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'  holds  me  is,  the  pain  it  will  give  you ; 
'  the  averlion  it  will  infpue  you  with, 
«  and  all  the  affliction  that  your  dil- 

*  pleafure  will  occafion  inc.' 

'  No,  child,  no;'  replied  Mrs.  De 
Valville:  '  fpeak  boldly,  and  fear  no- 
'  thing  from  me.  Does  my  Ton  know 
4  where  you  are?  Has  he  been  here?' 

Thei'e  queftions  redoubled  my  tears. 
I  drew  the  letter  I  had  received  from 
Valville  out  of  my  pocket,  which  I 
had  not  unfealed,  and  gave  it  her  with 
a  trembling  hand.  '  I  do  not  know,' 
faid  I,  interrupted  with  fighs,  c  how 

*  he  difcovered    that   I  am  here  :   but 

*  fee  what  he  has  juft  given  me  him- 

*  felf !' 

She  took  it  with  a  figh,  opened  it, 
ran  it  over,  then  call  her  eyes  upon  her 
friend,  who  alfo  fixed  hers  upon  her. 
They  both  flood  for  fome  time  looking 
upon  each  other,  without  (peaking  a 
word:  I  thought  I  even  law  them  (bed 
fome  tears.  At  Jaft,  Mrs.  Dorfin, 
fhaking  her  head — «  Ah,  Madam!' 
faid  Ihe,  '  I  afked  you  for  Marianne; 

*  but  I  (hall  not  have  her;    I  find  you 

*  will  keep  her  yourfelf.' 

'  Yes,  (he  is  my  child  more  than 
'  ever,'  returned  flie,  with  a  tendernefs 
that  would  not  permit  her  faying  any 
more;  and  immediately  prefenting  me 
her  hand,  I  took  hold  of  it  as  well 
as  the  grate  would  permit  me,  and 
kifTed  it  on  my  knees  for  a  long  time 
with  an  inexpreflible  eagernefs;  and  I 
was  fo  foftened,  that  I  feemed  almoft 
fuffbcated  with  my  tears.  This  was 
followed  by  a  (hort  filence,  which  was 
fo  affecting,  that  I  cannot  yet  think  of 
it  without  feeling  myfelf  moved  from 
the  bottom  of  my  foul. 

Mrs.  Dorfin  broke  filence  firft.     '  Is 

*  there  no  way  for  me  to  embrace  her?' 
faid  this  amiable  lady.     '  I  never  was 
«  fo  affected  in  my  life  as  I  am  now.  I 

*  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  I  love 

*  mofl;  the  mother  or  the  daughter.' 

«   Well,   Marianne,'  faid  Mrs.  De 
Valville,  when  the  various  agitations 
of  our  minds  began  to  fubfide,  '  you 
muft  never  more,  whilfl  I  live,  call 
yourfelf  an  orphan.     But  let  us  re- 
turn to  my  fon.     Without  doubt  it 
was  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  the  linen-dra- 
per, that  told  him  where  you  are.' 
*  Very  likely ,'  returned  I ;  '  1  did  not 
<  however,  tell  her,  becaufe  I  was  ig- 
'  norant  of  the  name  of  the  convent 


when  I  entered;  but  the  porter  I 
made  life  of  to  bring  ir.y  cloaths  hi- 
ther, plies  near  her  lunife,  and  lie 
might  inform  her:  and  then  Mr. 
De  Valville,  who  had  me  followed  by 
his  footman,  till  I  was  fet  down  by 
the  conch  at  Mrs.  Du  Tour's,  has, 
without  doubt,  enquired  of  the  good 
\voman,  who  could  not  help  telling 
him  all  (he  knew.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  way  he  found  me  out :  for  my 
part,  I  have  done  nothing  to  reproach 
myfelf  with;  and  have  not  at  ail  con- 
tributed to  what  has  happened.  And, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  fince  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  not  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned till  this  afternoon,  when  he 
brought  me  that  letter,  which  he 
could  not  have  given  me  without  a 
itratagem.' 

I  had  no  fooner  fpoke,  but  I  thought 
that  I  ought  rather  to  have  concealed 
this  lall  article,  which  I  hnd  mentioned 
without  confidering  at  all  the  confe- 
quence.  This  was  engaging  my  be- 
nefafirefi  to  alk  an  explication;  and 
the  ditguife  of  her  fon  was  a  particular 
that  I  might,  perhaps,  have  concealed, 
without  a  breach  of  that  fincerity  and 
truth  for  which  I  began  to  value  my- 
felf; an  indifcretion  that  my  exceffive 
ingenuity  had  drawn  me  into:  how- 
ever, the  word  was  fpoke;  but  I  found 
Mrs.  De  Valville  did  not  at  all  need  an 
explanation;  (he  knew  at  once  what 
was  meant  by  it. 

*  A   drangem!'  returned  (he;    «   I 

*  know  what  you    mean;  and   I  will 

*  tell    you  how.      As  I  was  fteppiru; 
'  out  of  the  coach,  I  faw,  by  chance, 

*  a  young  man  in  a  livery,  coming  down 
'   from  this  parlour;  methought  he  was 

*  fo  like  my  fon,  that  I  could  not  help 

*  being  ftruck  with  the  jefemblance:   1 
'  thought  of  telling  you  of  it,  Ma- 

*  dam;  for  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing 
'  pretty  lingular,  though  I  did  not  give 
'  much    attention    to    i:. — But    now, 
'  Marianne,   I  find  my  fon  loves  you, 
'  I  do  not  doubt  but,  iufteac!  of  a  man 
'  that  refembles  him,  it  was  he  him- 
'  felf;  was  it  not?' 

'  Yes,  Madam,'  returned  I,  after 
having  hefitated  a  moment ;  '  fcarce 

*  was  he  here  before  you  arrived.      I 
'  took  his  letter,  without  taking  notice 

*  who  it   was  that  gave  it  me;  and  I 
«  fliould  not  have  known  him,  but  for 
<  a  look  he  caft  at  me.     I  Ihnted  with 

*  furprize: 
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•*  ftirprrze:  we  were  told  you  were  com - 
«  ing;  and  he  retired   with  precipita- 

<  tion.' 

«  By'what  I  know  of  bis  temper,' 
hid  Mrs.  DeValville,  (peaking  to  her 
friend,  *  Marianne  muft  have  made  a 
'  prodigious  impreflion  upon  his  heart. 
'«  See  what  it  has  made  him  refolve! 
«  What  a  furprizing  cfje£l !  To  take  a 
'  livery!' 

«  Yes,'  returned  Mrs.  Dorfin,  *  this 

*  action  certainly  proves  that  he  loves 
'  her  paffionately;  but  thofe  are  ch-irais 
•*  which  conclude  it  much  more  ftrong- 

<  1y.' 

*  But  how  iiuift  we  act  with  refpe5l 
'  to  this  marrng-e.  which  he  has  almoft 

<  broke  off;  this  engagement  which  I 
'  have  undertaken    with   his  confent? 
'  Val-ville  will,  I  am  afraid,  never  con- 
'  elude  it.    But  more;  I  muft  tell  you, 

*  that,  porTeifed  with  i'uch  a  pa{!;on  as 
'  this  appears   to  be,   I  am   afraid    he 
«  will    m-.rry  this  child.     Oh!    what 
'  muft  -we  do  to  core  him  of  this  paf- 
«  fion?' 

«  It  would  be  hai\l,  indeed,  to  teach 
'  him  to  overcome  it,'  returned  Mrs. 
Dorfin;  '  but  I  believe  we  may  reduce 
'  it  inio  the  bounds  of  realbn;  and 

*  this  we  may  certainly  do  with  Mifs's 
'  arTiitance.      It  is  a  hap-pinefs  that  (lie 
•*  is  the  perfon  we  have  to  do  with:   we 
4   have   now   fcen  an   inftance    of    the 
'  greatnefs  of  her  mind,  which  proves 

*  what  her  gratitude  and  temiernefs  for 
'  fuch  a  mother  as  you  will  render  her 

*  capable  of. 

*  Now,  to  determine  your  fon  to  ful- 

*  fil  his  engagements,  he  can  orrly  be 
'  prevailed  upon  by  your  daughter}  and 

*  this   would   be   a   procedure  entirely 
'  worthy  of  herfelf:   as  (he  is  the  only 

*  obftacle,    fhe    (liould    (peak   to    him 
'  herfelf;  for  nobody  ellc  will  be  ca- 

*  pable  of  making  him  hear  \-tafjn. — 
'  I   am   perfuaded,  Madam,    that    lie 
'  would  obey  you,  if  you  infixed  upon 
'  it;  he  relpccts  you  too  much  to  be  ca- 

*  pable  of  rebe!lin$r  agatntt  vou-.   but 

*  you  fay  you  will  not  forc^  hi'n;    and 

*  nothing  can   be  more  jutt  than  this 
'  refolution;  for,   by  a  contrary  coo- 
'  duct,  you  would  certainly  render  him 

*  unii^ppy;  he  would   be  made  lo  out 
'  of   complaifance   and    duty    to   you; 
'  and  conlequently  cor.fidcr  you  as  the 
'  cauie    of   a    milery   he   might   eafily 
•'   Inve   a?oided.       OP.    the    contrary, 
4  Marianne,   by   a  thoufand  reafons, 
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that  will  not  admit  of  a  reply,  may 
pcftibly  'prevail  with  him  to  conlent 
to  his  former  engagements;  (he  may 
perfuade  him,  in  as  fweet  and  gentle 
terms  as  pofTible,  and  even  with  th« 
appearance  of  regret,  that  he  will  Jove 
her  in  vain,  arid  that  (he  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  return  his  affection;  and, 
by  this  means,  calm  his  heart,  and 
convince  him  of  the  neceffity  he  is 
under  to  marry  the  lady  intended  for 
him  :  thus  he  would  be  iriduced  to 
marry  her  himfelf,  and  you  would 
not  appear  to  influence  his  choice. 
This  is  my  opinion  of  the  matter.' 
4  It  is  a  very  good  thought,'  returned 
rs^  DeValville;  <  I  like  your  advice 
extremely:  butlfhall  addonething. 
Would  it  not  be  proper,  in  order  to 
take  away  all  hopes  from  him,  that 
(lie  fhouKt  pretend  to  be  deuVous  of 
taking  the  veil  5  and  even  to  add,  that 
her  iltuation  will  not  admit  of  her 
taking  any  other  courfe? — But,  Ma- 
rianne,1 faid  /he,  interrupting  herfelf, 
I  would  not  ha.ve  you  concerned  at 
what  I  fay;  do  not  think  I  infinuaU 
that  you  ought  to  quit  the  world:  I 
am  fo  far  from  it,  that  I  could  not 
co-nfent  to  it  without  the  moft  vifible 
and  remarkable  proofs  of  your  being 
tkfirous  of  it;  fince  I  fliould  be  apt 
to  fear  that  your  1'mall  fortune,  your 
apprehfiifions  of  future  want,  or  the 
fear  of  being  a  charge  to  me,  would 
be  your  molt  prevailing  inducement. 
I  would  not  have  you  miftake  me,  I 
fay;  I  have  nothing  but  my  fon  ia 
view  ;  and  would  only  point  out  the 
means  to  bring  him  to  my  purpofe, 
and  l^elp  him  to  furmount  a  love 
which  you  too  well  juftify;  in  which 
I  know  he  would  think  himfelf  hap. 
py,.  if  permitted  to  cherifli  it;  and 
with  which,  indeed,  I  myielf  mould 
be  charmed,  if  the  maxims  of  the 
world  did  not  reftrain  me  from  ac- 
quiefcing  with  it.  For,  alas!  what 
is  it  you  want?  neither  beauty,  with 
all  it  s  molt  pleafing  graces,  the  moft 
Ipatkling  wit,  nor  the  unaffected 
goodnefs  of  a  great  and  upright 
lowl.  Thefe  are  endowments  the 
moft  extraordinary,  the  molt  pre- 
cious; thefe  the  true  riches,  the  no- 
bleil  portion  of  a  woman  in  marriao-e, 
and  thefe  you  enjoy  in  the  greateft 
profusion:  but  you  have  not  twenty 
thoufand  livres  a  year;  he  would 
make  no  alliances  in  marrying  you} 
M  *  nor 
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nor  do  we  know  your  relations,  who, 
perhaps,  would  be  an  honour  to  us. 
The  greater!  part  of  mankind,  try 
dear,  haver,  fuperficial  way  of  think- 
ing, and  confequently,  veiy  falfe 
ideas;  they  are  dazzled  with  the 
fplendor  of  nches,  and  thtir  ears 
tickled  with  ihtf.>pi,d  of  tiller, : 
yet  to  thcfe  I  u.ult  g  vr.  an  account pf 
my  a 61  ions;  to  tnef' .  wlio  would  ne- 
ver pardon  tl~  ••.isfurtunes  you  h^ve 
furferedj  v'.  ti  lu  y  would  falfcly 
term  deftf  ?.  Real'on  would  cer- 
tainly chufe  you  for  his  wifej  but  an 
extravagant  cr.ftom  rejects  you:  thefe 
particufais  my  rriendlhfp  inducrs  me 
to  mention,  that  you  wi:;ht  net  ioclc 
upon  the  alnitc.;.^  I  ex  pi  61  from  you 
to  induce  Valville  to  cor.quer  his  pal- 
lion,  as  a  painful  fubjeft  of  humilia- 
tion.' 

«  Oh,  dear  Madam,  or  rather,  dear 
mother!  fmce  you  are  pleafed  lo 
grant  me  leave  to  call  you  fo,  how 
gocd,  how  generous  is  this!"  cried  I, 
afting  mylelf  at  hei  feet,  *  to  have  fo 
much  regard  and  delicacy  for  a  poor 
girl,  unworthy  fuch  goodnefs,  and 
whom  any  body  elfe  in  the  fame  cir- 
curr.ftances  would  have  treated  with 
contempt,  and  loaded  with  indigni- 
ties! What  would  have  become  of 
me,  had  not  you  taken  me  into  your 
care?  Without  you,  dear  mother,  I 
(hould,  by  this  time,  have  had  the 
confufion  of  begging  my  bread:  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  you  are  afraid 
of  humbling  me!  Sure  there  is  not 

*  a  heart  like  yours  in  the  world  I' 

*  Oh,  my  daughter!'  cried  (he,  in  her 
turn,  '  who  could  help  being  tender- 

*  h?arted  to  thee  ?  My  dear  child,  you 

*  enchant  me!' — '  O  me  enchants  you 
'  at    a  very  proper  time,'   laid  Mrs. 
Dorfin,   with  a  tender    fmile:    *  but, 
'  pray*  put  an  e°d  to  this  difcturfe  ;   I 
'  cannot  bear  it 5  you   i'often  me   too 
'  much.' 

'  Let  us  return,  then,  to  what  we 
'  were  faying,'  replied  my  charming 
benefaclrefs  :  '  fince  we  have  concluded 

*  that  you  fpeak  to  Valville,   fhall  we 
'  wait  till  he  returns  to  fee  her?  or,  to 
'  be  more  expeditious,  would  it  not  be 
'  better  that  (he  fhould  write  to  him  to 
'  come?' 

'  O  by  all  means!'  returned  Mrs. 
Dorfin  j  •  let  her  write:  but  I  am  of 

*  opinion   that   fl»e  mould  know  tirft 

*  what  he  fays  to  her  in  that  letter  in 


your  hand,  which  we  have  only  read 
to  ouritlves.  By  that  IhewiJl  jud^e 
better  how  to  regulate  her  conduft 
towaic1*  hi:n.' — '  Yes'  i^iJ  I,  with 

an  air  of  franknefs  and  firrpl'city,  *  I 
ought  to  know  vs  hat  he  thinks;  cfpe- 
cially  finre  I  wrote  to  him  the  day 
that  I  came  hi. her,  about  an  houi  be- 
fore I  entered.'  — «  Aye!  how  fo, 
Marrnne?'  interrupted  Mrs.  Do 

Valville; 

'  J  was  obliged  to  it,  Madam,'  re- 

turr.td  1.     *  I  lent  to  h.ui  a  bundle,  in 

*  which  w;ts  a  gov.r.,  lunn*  linen,  and 

*  money;  the  prelents   J   had  received 
'  from  the  gentleman  I  h.ive  already 

*  nuntioni-d;  wh<>,  out  of  a  feeming 

*  pity  had  placed  me  at  Mrs. puTour't, 

*  Lut  whole  real  def)gns>  were  bnfe  and 
1  dilhoncurable.     I  wrote  lo  Mr.  Do 
'  Vrtlville,  who  knew  where  he  lived, 
'  to  defire  him  to  be  fo  gt  od  as  to  fend 

*  him  the  parcel  as  from  me.' 

'  Hah!  by  what  chance,'  faid  Mrs. 
De  Valville,  '  did  my  fon  know  this 

*  gentleman  ?* 

'  Madam,   you  will  be  ftill  more 

*  furprized.'  returned  I,  '  when  I  tell 
'  you  he  knew  him  becaufe  he  was  his 

*  uncle.'—*   What!'  cried   (he,  «  Mri, 
'  De  Climal  ?' — *  Yes,  Madam,  it  was 

*  he  himfelf,' replied  I :   'it  was  to  him 
•'  the   good   monk   I  have   mentioned 
'  carried  me  j    and   at    your   houfe  I 

*  learned  it  was  Mr.  De  Valville's  un- 

*  cle,  becaufe  he  entered  fooh  after  my 
'  fall  had  induced  your  fon  to  have  me 
'  carried  in;  and  it  was  he,  too,  that 
'  young  gentleman    furprized   at   my 
'  feet  at  the  linen-draper's,  in  the  in- 
'  ftant  h^  was  entertaining  me  with  his 
4   love;   and  it  was  this  difcovery  that 

*  made  him  propofe  to  remove  me  from 
'  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  De  VaU 

*  ville,  that  he  might  fee  me  in  fecret 
'  without  the  dread  of  *  difcovery,' 

*  Ju(t  Heaven!'  cried  (he,  '  what  do 
1  you  tell  me!  What  a  weaknefs  was 

*  this  in    my    brother! — I   beg,  Ma- 

*  dam,'  faid  (lie  to  her  friend,  '  do  not 
'  mention  a  word  of  what  you  have 
'  heard.      If  ever  an   adventure  like 
'  this  (hould  come  to  be  known,  judge 
'  of  the  fcandal  it  would  be  to  my  bro- 
'  ther,  who  pa(Tes  for  a  man  of  great 
'  piety;  and  who,  I  hope,  has  hitherto 

*  deferyed  it,  however  he  has  forgotten 

*  himfelf,  and  behaved  ill  in  this  in. 
'  ftance.     Poor  man  !    what  muft  he 

*  think  of  himfelf?   Huw  will  he  be 

•  able 
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*  able  to  reflect  on  this  incident  in  his 

*  .cool  and  fecret  moments?   Well,  let 
<  us  leave   him,    and   proceed   to    the 
'  thing  in  queftion  :   let  us  fee  my  fon's 
«  letter.'     Here  (he  opened    it  again. 
«  But/    faid   (he,   (lopping  fhort,  and 
recollecting  herfelf,  '  I  Inve  a  fcruple 
'  that  has  itarted  in  my  mind.     Shall 
'  we  do  well  to  read  it  to  Marianne  ? 

*  Perhaps  (lie  loves  Valville.     There-- 

*  a  g^-at  deal  of  tendernefs  exprjfGd 
'  in  it;  (he  may  he  touched  with  it; 

*  and  it  would  only  cofl  her  more  pain 
'  to  render  us  the  fcrvice  we  require 
'  from  her. — Tell  us,  my  dear  child; 
'  is  there  any  hazard?  What  muft  we 
'  think?  Do  you  love  my  fon  ?' 

'  That  does  not  fignify,  Madam/ 
anlwered  I;  *  it  will  not  hinder  me 
'  from  fpeaking  to  him  as  I  ought/ 

'  It  does  not  lignify!  fay  you?  You 
'  love  him,  then,  child  ?'  returned  (he, 
fmiling.  *  Yes,  Madam/  faid  I;  *  it 
'  is  true  I  do:  I  at  firft  fight  conceived 
'  an  inclination  for  him,  without 

*  knowing    it   was   love;    I   did    not 

*  think   myfelf  in    danger  of   feeling 
'  that  paflion,  but  only  indulged  the 
'  pleafuie    of    looking    at    him.      I 
'  thought  him  amiable;  and  you  know 
'  I  could  not  be  to  blame  in  thinking 

*  him  Co,  fince  I  only  did  him  juftice. 
'  He  is  a  young  man  of  fuch  a  grace- 

*  ful   appearance,   fo  perfectly  agree- 
'  able,  and  fo  like  you,  Madam,   (for 
«  you  know  I  loved  you  at  firft  fight) 
'  that  I  could  not  help  being  charmed 
4  with  him.'     At  this,  they  both  burll 
into  a  laughter.     *  I  could  never  b* 
4  weary  of  hearing  her,'    faid    Mrs. 
Dorfinj  '  and  I   (hall  not  he  able  to 
«  avoid  feeing   her:  fure  there  is  not 

*  her  equal !' 

'  I  think  fo,  too/  replied  my  bene- 
factrefs ;  '  but,  however,  I  (hall  chide 
'  her,  for  having  told  my  fon  that  (lie 

*  loves  him;  for  fuch  a  conduct  is  very 
'  imprudent.' 

'  O  dear,  Madam!  I  never  toM  him 
'  fo;  I  never  uttered  a  word  like  it. 
'  Dare  a  girl  tell  a  man  that  (he  loves 
'  him?  We  may  talk  of  fuch  things 
'  amongft  ourfelves,  becaufe  no  ill- 
c  confequence  can  attend  it:  but  he 

*  has  not  the  lead  fufpicion  of  it,  un- 

*  lefs  he  has  guefled  fo;  and  if  he  has, 
'  it  will  avail  him  nothing.     You  (hall 
'*  fee,   Madam;    I  promile  not  to  give 

'  you  any  uneafinefs:  it  is  true,  he  is 


'  amiable;  and  on&  muft  be  blind  not 

*  to  obferve  it.     But  what  then!  I  af- 
c  fure  you,  I  will  behave  as  if  he  were 

*  entii  ely  indifferent  to  me;  for  I  (hould 
c  be  very  ungrateful  to  act  otherwife/ 

'  Oh,   my  chil'T   faid  my  amiable 
friend;  «  it  will    be  very  difficult  to 

*  bring  ilw  heart  to  refolve  to  renounce 
'  him:  the  more  I  fee  thee,  the  more  I 

*  dcrpair  of  your  ever  bring  able  to  ac- 
1  complifh  it.     Let  us  try,    however: 

*  fee  i,uere,  what  he  v/rkes  to  thee.' 
The  ieticr  was  (hort  j  and,  as  near 

a's   I   can  remember,    thefe   were  the 
words. 

'  T  T  is  now  three  weeks,  Madam, 
*  that  I  have  fough'  yon,  and  been 
dying  with  grief.  I  mention  no 
more  my  love,  it  deferves  no  longer 
your  attention  ;  I  would  only  throw 
myfelf  at  your  feett  to  ihew  you  the 
affliction  lam  in  for  having  offended 
you,  I  aflc  pardon;  not  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  it,  but  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  yourfelf  by 
refuiing  it  me.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  you  are  able  to  punifh  me: 
but  you  ought  to  know  it;  and  I  only 
beg  the  confolation  of  telling  it  you.* 

This  was  pretty  near  the  contents  of 
the  letter.  It  penetrated  my  foul;  and 
my  heart  felt  the  force  of  every  word, 
which  I  am  perfuaded  Mrs.  De  Valville 
took  notice  of,  for  (lie  watched  my  looks 
attentively.  '  My  dear,  the  note  is 
'  very  moving,  is  it  not?' — *  I  cannot 
'  deny  it,  Madam;  for  I  durft  not  de- 
'  ceive  you.'  returned  I.  *  However, 
'  fear  nothing;  I  (hall  not  do  my  duty 
'  with  the  lefs  courage.' 

*  But/  replied  (he,  '  what  offence  is 
c  it  that  he  fpeaks  of?' — *  It  is  the  ill 
'  opinion/  returned   I,   '   he  had  ex- 

*  prefled  of  me,  when  he  found  Mi;. 

*  De  Climal  at  my  feet;  but  fince  he 

*  received  my  letter,  where  I  beg  him 

*  to  fend  the  bundle  of  death*  to  his 

*  uncle,  he  fees  he  has  been  deceived, 
'  acknowledges  my  innocence,  and  is 

*  confcious  of  his  having  injured  mt.' 

*  This/    faid  Mrs,  Doriin,   «  is  a* 
'  ftrong  a  proof  of  his  probity  as  his 
'  love.     I  am  glad  to  lee  him  do  juf- 
'  tice  to  Marianne's  virtue;  it  is  act- 

*  ing  like  an  honeft  man:   but  the  more 
4  he  efteems  your  daughter,  the  greater 
«  will  be  the  difficulty  die  will   meet 

M  a  <  vviift 
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*  -with  in  bringing,  hi™  to  reafun,  and 
'  making   him  comply  with   our  de- 
'  fires.     Do  not  you  think  fo?' 

«  You  are  in  the  right,'  anfwered  my 
benefaclrefs :  '  but  it  is  time  to  go 
'  homej  let  us  conclude  upon  fomt- 
€  thing.  We  have  agreed  that  Mari- 
'  anne  fhall  write  to  Valvillc.' — '  A 
'  word  or  two,'  faiJ  I,  *  will  be  fufli- 

*  citnt:   and  I  will  wiite  before  you, 
'  Madam  j  the  pen  and  ink  arc  in  this 
'  parlour.' — '   Very  well,   child;    you 
'  are  in  the  right:   a  line  will  be  furfi- 
'  cient.'     I  immediately  wrote  as  fol- 
lows. 

*  T  Could  not  fpeak  to  you  this  after- 

*  noon,  Sir,  though  I  have  ibme- 
'  thing  to  fay  to  you.— - 

'  But,  Madam,  when  lhall  I  defire 
'  him  to  come?'  faidl  to  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville. 

'  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,1 
returned  ihe. 

'  And  I  (hall  be  obliged  to  you,'  add- 
ed I,  writing  again,  *  if  you  will  come 

*  here  to-morrow   morning   at  eleven 
'  o'clock,  when  I  (hall  wait  for  you. 

*  I  am,  £c.y  And  atthebotiom,  only 

'•MARIANNE/ 

Affer  I  had  directed  this  ktter,  I 
grave  ir  my  benefaclrefs1,  who  took  the 
charge  of  fcaling  and  fending  it  by  one 
of  the  fervants  of  the  convent. 

*  Farewel.  Marianne,  till  to-mor- 
'  row,'  faid  fhe,  <  when  I  (hall  fee  you 
'  again.'  — '  My  dear,'  cried  Mrs. 
Dorfin,  with  an  engaging  ftnile,  *  think 
'  me  your  fincere  friend:  I  fhall  iVe 

*  you   again  very  foon. — I  will   have 
'  her  come  with  you,  Madam,  and  dine 
f  at  my  houfe;  and  if  you  do  not  bring 
'  her  with  you,  I    promife  you  I  will 
'  come  and  fetch  her  myfelf.' — *  We 
'  will  both  wait  upon  you  the  firft  op- 
'  portunity,'  replied  Mrs.  Be  Valvillej 
'  after  which,  you   fhall  have  her  as 

*  often  as  you  pleafe.' 

I  madenoanfwer  to  this  but  a  finile 
and  a  low  curtfey;  after  which,  they 
went  away,  and  left  me  with  a  mind 
ferene  and  full  of  tranquillity.    Who- 
ever had  feen  me  would  have  imagined 
hat  I  w;is  dull  and  melancholy}  but  I 
was  far  from  being  foj   1  had  only  the 
..iiiceof  this  diibrder,  winch  was 


<:}  r;f  that  flood  of  foftnefs  wftick 
ha<l  juft  overwhelmed 

I  fighed,  however,  like  a  pe rfon  whofc 
mind  was  dilhn  bed,  and  might  p«.-rh:ipi, 
be  thought  to  h;ive  fome  reafon  for  be- 
ing fo,  on  account  of  the  dii:>  li- mn  of 
my  atf.n'rs;  for  I  loved  a  man  whom  I 
muft  think  on  no  more-}  and  this  fnrr-ly 
was  a  ix-afonable  f'ubjtci  of  gru-f  :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tenderly 
me  in  return;  a  u-flcclion  full  of  vm- 
iHimVifn-d  charms.  This  alor.< 
almoft  I'umoient  to  diflipite  mv  uneaii- 
nefs;  it  was  a  true  honour,  eflentially 
nrc-ifiry  to  give  me  patience  to  /up- 
port  the  reft:  l-,ef)dcs,  I  had  jult  lie- 
haved  with  fo  much  generofity,  had 
a<Sled  fo  conformably  to  reafun,  arJ 
given  (ucji  proof  of  a  difmterelted  gra- 
titude, that  had  drawn  tears  of  admi- 
ration am!  pleafure  from  thofe  t  -A  r» 
amiable  ladies.  I  looked  inward  with 
complacency  and  deirght;  I  approved 
the  gieatne-fs  of  ray  own 
amufed  ;nyie!fwith  thofe  pleafn-gvanl- 
ti.  s,-ind  the  fecret  applauie  which fpi  ung 
from  every  refieftion  :  this  dimpate^l 
the  gloom,  and  prefenfed  all  within 
bright  and  lovely. 

But  to  proceed.  He  rus  told  me 
fiuce,  that  the  freedom  I  took  in  writ- 
ing to  him  had  difquieted  him  extreme- 
ly0} and,  indeed,  this  had  but  an  ill 
appearance}  there  was  nothing  in  it 
that  had  the  air  of  an  intrigue,  and  it 
appeared  too  innocent  to  promife  any 
thing  very  favourable. 

But,  however  this  was,  eleven  o'clock 
was  but  jutt  iii  iu-k,  when  the  abbefs 
came  herielf  to  tell  me  Valville  waited 
for  me. 

«  Go,  Marianne/  fnid  fhe;  *  Mrs. 
'  De  Valville's  fon  afks  for  you.  She 

*  told  meyefterday,  ai'icr  (he  left  you, 

*  that  (he  would  fend  him  to  fee 
'   he  waits  for  you.' 

My  heart  began  to  flutter  when  I 
heard  he  was  there.  *  I  thank  you., 
'  Madam,'  faid  1}  «  I  am  going.'  I 
went  immediately,  but  with  a  (low  p-icc, 
to  j;et  time  to  recover  and  fortify  my- 
felf. I  was  cntrrmjr  upon  a  painful 
fcene,  and  feared  I  (hould  want  courage 
to  go  through  it;  I  diftruftcd  n.yiJf, 
mid  was  i.NyjrluM.five  that  my  heart 
would  betray  me,  ;u)d  make  me  but 
y  ferve  my  bencl\icu  els. 

I  forgot  to  mention  one  article, 
dam,  ,    on   ifflcclion, 

another  lubjeft  of  fl-lf-approbation.     I 
endeavoured 
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•ndeavoureJ  to  divert  mvfelf  of  every 
charm  that  it  was  pofiihle  for  me  to 
iay  adde :  1  appeared  in  no  other  drefs 
than  what  T  com  manly  wore  on  morn- 
ings, which  I  put  on  as  negligently  as 
I  could;  my  linen,  though  very  fine, 
was  the  fame  I  had  lain  in,  and  was 
confequently  tumbled  ;  my  gown  was 
a  very  indifferent  one;  it  was  very  old, 
and  what  I  feldom  wore  out  of  my 
chamber.  Thus  my  age,  and  my  na- 
tural ?greeablenefs,  were  all  that  re- 
mained, without  the  afliftance  of  the 
lead  art  to  let  them  offand  recommend 
them:  however,  I  flattered  myfelf  with 
the  thought  that  of  thefe  I  could  not  be 
ftripped,  which  helped  me  to  fupport 
the  abandoning  every  other  ornament} 
which  was  a  facritice  I  freely  made  to 
the  friendship  of  my  dearefi  friend.  She 
had  not,  indeed,  defired  me  not  to  be 
drefifed  ;  but  I  was  very  fenlible  that  it 
would  not  have  pleafcd  her,  if  ihe  had 
found  I  had  been  fo. 

Thus  cloathed,  I  appeared  before 
Valville,  who  was  drefled,  and  appeared 
extremely  genteel;  but  with  what  a 
tender  and  refpe&ful  air !  what  a  defire 
of  pleating  (hone  in  his  eyes!  He  held 
a  letter  in  his  hand;  which  was  mine,  in 
which  I  had  invited  him  to  come. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  {aid  he,  (hewing 
me  the  letter,  which  he  kifled,  '  whe- 
«  ther  I  ought  to  lejcice  or  be  afflifted 
'  at  the  order  I  have  here  received  from 
(  you;  but  I  have  cot  obeyed  it  with- 

*  out  an  inexprefll'ole  inquietude.'  This 
he  fpoke  with  a  look  expreflive  of  the 
greater*  fear  and  uncertainty. 

'  Sir,'  returned  I,  extremely  touched 
at  this  tender  introduction  to  his  dif- 
courfe,  *  pray  fit  down.'  Here  I  hefi-- 
tated,  in  order  to  recover  myfeif,  whilft 
he'took  a  ch^ir.  \  Yes,  Sir,'  refumed. 
I,  with  a  trembling  voice,  *  I  want  to 

*  talk  with  you.' — *  Well,  Mils,*  re- 
turned he,  trembling  too,  *  what  is  the 

matter?  What  muft  I  think  of  this 
interview?  Your  abbefs,  I  believe, 
knows  of  my  making  you  this  vifit  ?' 

— «  Yes,  Sir,''  faid,  1}  '  ihe  herfeif, 
calling  you  by  your  name,  came  to 
tell  me  that  you  defired  to  fpeak  with 
me." — *  My  name!'  cried  he;  *  how 
can  that  be?  I  do  not  know  her;  nor 
have  I  ever  fern  her  :  you  mull  have 
told  her  who  I  was ;  you  have  then 
had  her  con  lent  for  (ending  for  me?' 

— '  No,  Sir,  I  have   not  made  her  my 

*  confidante:  all   that  (he  knew  was, 


that  you  were  to  be  here ;  however, 
it  was  not  I  that  informed  her  of  it. 
But,  Sir,  I  beg  you  would  hear  rne: 
you  would  perfuade  me  to  think  you 
love  me,  and  I  believe  it  is  true  that 
you  do;  but  what  defign  can  you 
have  in  loving  me  ?* 

*  That  of  being  only  yours,'  returned 
he  ferioufly,  with  a  firm  and  re/blute 
tone;  *  that  of  being  united  to  you  by 

all  the  ties  of  honour  and  religions 
and  if  there  are  any  engagement* 
more  ftrong  and  binding,  I  will  enter 
into  them  with  a  proportionably 
greater  pleafure.  Your  enquiry  into 
my  defign  gives  me  no  pain;  for  I  d» 
not  fee,  Mils,  how  it  is  poflibie  fora 
man  to  love  you  with  other  views, 
My  intentions  will  not  bear  a  doubt : 
I  have  only  to  know  if  they  arg 
agreeable  to  you,  and  if  I  may  hope 
to  obtain  what  will  be  the  happine'fs 
of  my  life?' 

How  affecting  wss  this  difcour/e, 
Madam  1  I  perceived  the  tears  flow  to 
my  eyes;  a  figh  efcaped  me,  without 
being  able  to  fupprefs  it;  but  it  wa* 
as  low  as  poflible:  mean  while  I  durflc 
not  lift  up  my  eyes  to  give  him  one 
look. 

'  Sir,'  fald  I,  s  you  know  not  yet 
'  the  misfortunes  I  have  fuffered  from 

*  my  infancy.    I  am  ignorant  to  whom 
'  I  owe  my  birth;    I  loft  my  parents 
e  without  knowing  them;   and  I  have 
'  neither  fortune  nor  relation:  we  ar* 
'  not  m.ide   for   each   other;    beiides* 
'  there  are  infurmountable  obftacles  in 
'  our  way.' 

«  I  underftand  you,'  returned  he, 
with  an  air  of  defpair  andconiternation: 

*  your  heart  refuies  to  yield  to  my  de- 
'  fires,  and  unite  itfelf  to  mine.' 

*  No,  Sir,  you  are  miftaken  ;  that  is 

*  far  from  being  the  cafe,'  cried  I.  with- 
out being  able  to  proceed.     *  That  is 
'   not  thecafejvlifs!' returned  he; 'why, 
«  then,  do  you  mention  obftacles?' 

We  were  in  this  part  of  our  conver- 
fation  when  my  benefaclreis  entered. 
Judge  of  Valville' s  furprize. 

c  \Vhat,  my  mother !'  cried  he,  rifinsr. 

*  Oh,  Mils!  all  this  was  contrived.'— 
'  Yes,  my  fon,'  iaid  (he  to  him,  with 
a  tone  full  of  the  fweeleft  tendernefs, 
'  it  was;  I  readily  confefs  it;  wewould 
'  not   endeavour   to    conceal   it   frora 
'  you  :  I  knew  you  were  to  be  here,  and 
«  we  thought  it  proper  I  fliould  meet 
.'  ycu.    But,  my  dear  child,' added  Hie, 

addrefllng 
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addrefling  herfelf  to  me,  '  have  you  in. 

*  formed  Valville  of  every  thing  ?' 

«  No,  Madam,'  laid  I,  forufied  by 
herprefence,  and  animated  by  the  af- 
fectionate manner  in  which  (he  fpoke 
to  me;  '  no;  I  have  not  had  time:  the 

*  gentleman  is  but  juft  come,  and  our 

*  converfation  hardly  begun  when  you 
«  entered;    but  I  will  toll   him  every 

*  thing  before  you,  Madam. 

«  You  fee,  Sir,'  faid  I  to  Valville, 
•who  feemed  furprized  at  the  tender 
names  we  gave  each  other;  '  you  fee  in 

*  what  manner  Mrs.  De  Valville  treats 

*  me:  you  ought  to  know  how  kind, 
'  how  extremely  kind,  (he  has  been  to 
«  me,  and  what  obligations  I  am  under 

*  to  her;  obligations  fo  great  and  nu- 

*  merous,  that,  were  I  to  mention  them, 
'  they  would  appear  quite  incredible; 

*  and  you  would  be  the  firft  that  would 
'  tell  me  that  I  mould  be  unworthy  to 
«  live,  if  I  did  not  tntrear  you  to  think 

*  of  me  no  more/ 

Valville,  at  thefe  words,  held  down 
his  head,  and  fighed.  '  Do  you  be 
«  judge,'  refumedl;  'you  need  only 
'  confider  who  I  am.  I  have  already 
'  told  you,  I  loft  my  father  and  mother, 
«  who  were  aflaflinated  on  a  journey 
'  when  I  was  with  them,  and  but  two 
'  years  old  ;  and  fmce  that  time,  Sir, 
«  hear  what  has  happened  to  me.  My 
«  education  was  given  me  by  a  clergy- 
«  man  in  the  country,  who  fulfilled 
«  that  t-dflc  out  of  a  noble  companion. 
'  His  fifter  brought  me  to  Paris  ;  here 
'  (he  died,  and  left  me  alone  without 
'  fu  pport :  her  confeflbr  prefented  me  to 
'  your  uncle,  who  placed  me  at  a  linen- 
«  draper's;  but  after  a  few  days  aban- 

*  doned  me.     I  have  already  told  you 

*  the  reafons  of  his  conduct,   when   I 

*  defired  vou  to  return  his  prefents  for 
'  me.     I  went  to  tell  the  monk  my 

*  fituation  ;    and,   in   returning   from 

*  him,  I  entered  into  the  church  that 
«  belongs  to  our  convent,  to  dry  up  my 
'  tears,  with  which  I  was  almoft  fuffo- 
«  cated.     My  dear  mother  here  came 
'  in  after  me;    (he  faw  me  weep  at  a 
«  confeflional;  I  excited  her  pity,  and 
«  from   that  time    became   a   boarder 
«  here:  it  is  (he  that  pays  all  my  ex- 
'  pences;  who  has  bought  me  cloaths; 
«  who   has  furnimed  me   with    eve-y 
'  thing,  not  only  in  the  greateft  plenty, 
«  but  magnificence;    and  has  accom- 
«  panied  thefe  generous  actions  with 

*  fuch  an  engaging  fweetnefs,  fuch  ten- 


der  and  affectionate  endearment!,  thst 
I  cannot  c.li  them  to  mind  without 
to  tears  of  rrr'titude  and 
afivdion.  She  comes,  to  fee  and  dif- 
couile  with  mr;  ;he  lov;;s  me,  and 
treats  me  ^s  if  I  wis  .  ;  (he 

has  even  ma<*.%  me  foiget  that  I  am 
an  orphan;  and  with  reafon  too:  I 
ought  not  to  think  I  am  fo,  fmce  it 
is  no  longer  true.  Never  ha/: 
tcr  a  better  mother;  nor  experienced 
fuch  happinefs  from  that  dt;u  rela- 
tion.' My  benefaclrefs  and  her  Ion, 

at  this  part  of  my  difcourfe,  feemed 

moved  even  to  tears. 

'  See  the  fituation  I  am  in,'  continued 

I;  *  fee  what  I  owe  to  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville! You,  I  have  been  told,  have 
fen fe  and  probity;  I  believe  it  true: 
fpeak,  then,  from  your  confcience, 
Sir,  how  would  you  advife  me  to  act 
after  what  I  have  told  you  ?  You  muft 
think  that  thofe  unhappy  wretches 
who  beg  their  bread  are  not  fo  poor 
as  I  am  :  they  have  at  leaft  brothers 
and  fitters,  or  fome  other  relations  ; 
they  have  a  country  ;  they  have  a 
name  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
reft  of  mankind,  by  which  they  are 
known  amongft  their  acquaintance; 
but  I  have  none  even  of  thefe  advan- 
tages; and  therefore  am  more  wretch- 
ed and  more  poor  than  they.' 
'  Come,  dear  child,  pray  forbear; 
here  is  enough  on  this  fubject/  liml 

Mrs.  De  Valville.  <  No,  mother,  let 
me  tell  every  thing. — I  fay  nothing 
but  thetruth,  Sir,'  continued  I;  'and 
yet,  after  all  this,  you  cfk  for  my 
heart;  you  defire  to  marry  me:  would 
it  not  be  a  fine  prefent  I  mould  makt 
you  ?  would  it  not  be  a  cruelty  even 
to  myfelf  ?  Oh!  what  a  heart  (hould  I 
give  you  ?  if  not  a  wicked  one,  yet 
that  gift  would  declare  niy  want  ot 
judgment,  my  want  of  confideration 
and  regard  for  you.  It  is  true.  I  am 
agreeable  to  you;  but  you  would  not 
attach  yourlelf  to  me,  fure,  for  no 
other  reafon  but  becaufe  you  think 
me  handfome  !  You  certainly  believe 
I  have  a  fpotlefs  cliaracli-r;  and,  if 
this  is  the  cafe,  how  can  you  hope 
that  I  (hould  ever  confent  to  a  love 
that  would  draw  upon  you  the  cen- 
fure  of  every  body;  which  would  ill 
you  at  variance  with  your  family, 
with  your  friends,  with  everv 
who  efteems  you,  and  even  w;t,h  me 
too?  Forhowfcvcre  muft  be  you 

«  pentance, 
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<  pentance,  when  you  would  ceafe  to 

*  love  me;  when  you  would  find  your- 

*  felf  married  to  a  woman  who  is  the 

<  fubje£l   of  publick  ridicule;    -whom 
«  nobody  would  fee;  and  who  would 

*  only  biing  upon  you  (hame  and  mi- 
'  fery !    Is  this  nothing  ?'  added  I,  with 
a  tender  reis  that  made  me  weep.  *  But, 

*  obliged  as  I  am  to  Mrs.  De  Valville, 
'  how  wicked   a  creature   muft  I  be, 

*  fliould  I  marry  you?  If  I  was  capa- 

*  ble  of  it,  would  you  ever  think  upon 

*  me  but  with   horror?  Should  I    not 
'  be   the  bafeft  and   moft    ungrateful 
'  creature  upcn  earth,  efpecially  as  I 
'  know  your  engagements  to  a  lady  of 

*  gre  it  merit  ?    Do  not  be  furprized, 
'  Sir;  I  am  informed  of  every  thing. 

*  My  mother  came  to  fee  me  yefterday, 
'  as  ufuni ;  (he  appeared  fad  and  de- 

<  jefud:   lafked  her  the  caufe;  fhein- 

*  formed  njethat  her  fon  had  difpleafed 

*  her.      I   heard    her   with    attention, 
'  without  knowing  that  I  was  the  caufe 
'  of  her  uneafinefs.     She  told  me  me 

*  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 

*  with  your  conduct,  till  you  had  feen 
'  a  young  girl — Here  (he  related  our 
'  hiftory:    and  the  girl  who  difturbs 
'  you-,  who  induces  you  to  break  your 
'  word:  who  now  afflicls  my  dear  mo- 
'  ther,  and  who  has  robbed  her  of  the 
'  refpecl  and  tendernefs  of  her  fon ;   I 

*  found  to  be  me,  Sir;    me,  the  pen- 
'  fioner  that    (he   fupports    and  loads 
'  with  kindnefs  !  After  this,  Sir,  fee  if, 
'  with  honour,  with  probity,   with  a 
'  worthy,  tender,  and  generous  heart, 

*  which  you  have  been  accuftomed   to 
'  preferve;  fee,  I  fay,  if  .you  can  wi(h 
'  me  to  love  you,  and  if  you  yourfelf 
'  could  have  the  courage  to  love  fuch  a 

*  monfter  as  I  Ihould  be,  could  I  liften 

*  to   your  paflion  >    No,  certainly.     I 
'  find  you  are  touched,  Sir,  with  what 
'  I  tell  you:  you  weep;  it  is  tendernefs, 

*  furely,  for  my  mother,  and  pity  for 
'  me. — Oh,  Madam!  you  (hall  be  no 

*  longer  full  of  fadnefs  and  inquietude: 
'  Mr.  De  Valville  will  fviffer  me  to  be 
'  no  more  the  fubject  of  your  uneafi- 
'  nefs;  the  fubjeft  of  a  pain  that  fails 

*  with  double  weight  upon  myfelf.     I 
'  amfure  he  will  n^  more  interrupt  the 

*  pleafure  you  take  in  fuccouring  me; 

*  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  fenfibl* 

*  that  he  muft  mare  in  it:  he  may  love 
4  me  ftill,  but  it  muft  be  a  paflion  like 
'  yours.    He  will  marry  the  lady  in 

ionj  he  will  marry  her  on  his 
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own  account,  becaufe  he  owes  it  to 
himfelf;    on  yours,  who   have  pro- 
cured fo  advantageous  a  match,  and 
one  fo  proper  to  compleat  hijfhappi- 
nefs;  and  on  mine  too,  who  entreat 
him  to  obey  you,  as  the  or.ly  proof 
he  can  give  me  that  I  have  been  ever 
truly  dear  to  him.     This  is  a  fatis- 
faelion  that  he  will  not  refufe  to  a 
girl  that  cannot  be  his,  but  will  ne- 
ver be  any  body's  elfe;  and  who,  for 
her  part,  will  not  fcruple  to  tell  him 
that,  if  (he  had  been  rich,  and  his 
equal,  (he  has  fo  good  an  opinion  of 
his  merit,  (he  would  chufe  him   be- 
fore any  other  man  in   the  world.— 
This  is  a  confolation  that  I  am  wil- 
ling to  give  you,  Sir;  and  which   I 
(hail  not  regret,  provided  it  reftores 
your  content  and  peace.* 
Here  I  (topped,  and  wiped  away  the 
tears  that  began  to  flow  in  abundance; 
while  Valville  all  this  while  held  down 
his  head  ;  and,  plunged  in  deepthought, 
was  fome  time  without  anfwering  me. 
Mrs.  De  Valville  fixed  her  looks  upon 
him  while  I  fpoke,  with  eyes  fvvimming 
in  tears  :  at  laft  he  broke  iilence,  addref- 
fing  aimfelf  to  my  benefaclrefs. 

'  You  fee,  Madam,  what  is  the  ob- 
je£l  of  my  regard:  put  ycurlelf  in 
my.  place — Am  I  to  blame  to  love 
her?  Is  it  poflible  I  fliould  ceafe  to 
doit?  Can  what  (he  has  juft  urged 
difengage  my  affeaions  ?  O  Madam, 
what  a  confummaie  virtue!  But  I 
muftrefign  her;  you  will  have  me  do 
it:  (he,  too,  defires  it  of  me;  and  I 
will  quit  the  dear  invaluable  treafure. 
I  will  marry  another:  I  confent  to 
be  miferable  j  but  I  (hall  not  be  fo 
long.' 

Here  his  tears  broke  loofe,  and  he 
no  longer  endeavoured  to  rertrain  them. 
Mrs.  De  Valville  was  touched  witfi 
them,  and  wept  as  faft  as  he,  without 
knowing  what  to  fay.  We  all  three 
were  filent,  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
fighs. 

'  Oh!'  cried  I,  agitated  with  love, 
grief,  and  a  thoufand  confufed  emo- 
tions, not  to  be  defciibed  ;  «  oh,  dear 
'  Madam,  your  grief  is  infupportable 
'  to  me!  Why  did  you  meet  us?  You 

*  fill  me  full  of  defpair ;  I  cannot  bear 
'  to  fee  you  thus  —Sir,  you  make  my 
!  life  quite  insupportable  !'  —  «   Why, 
«  my  dear,   do   you   complain  ?'    (aid 
Valville:  '  have  I  not  already  told  you 

*  that  I  will  refign  you  ?' 

'Yes, 
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'  Yes,  yr.li  will  leave  me!'  returned 
I:   *  but,  though  you   lay  fo,  you  af- 

*  flict  my  mother;  you  deprive  her  of 

*  life;   you  threaten  her  with  your  be- 
«  ing  miferabh*.      Is  this  the  coi.fo- 
'  latton,  this  the  happinefs,  you  give 
'  her?  You  afk  what  reafon  we  have 
'  for  complaint  ;  what  cr»n  you  demand 
'  more  than   I   have  gra.  ;    \  ?    If  you 

*  are  generous,  if  you  are  rtu:V   able, 

*  ought  you   not   to  regulate  your  d ..-- 

*  fires,  and  keep  them  in  proper  bounds? 

*  You  cannot  marry  me;  but  you  have 

*  this  confolation,  that  J  will  never  en - 

*  gage  my  affections  to  any  other;  and 
'  you  will  be  always  very  dear  to  me, 

*  Sir:  you  will  not  lofe  me,  norfhall  I 
«  lofe  you;   I  fliall  be  a  nun,  indeed; 

*  but  it  will  be  here  at  Paris,  and  we 
'  (ball  fometimes  fee  each  other.     We 

*  have  both  the  fame  mother:  you  (hull 

*  be  my  brother,  my  benefactor,  and  my 

*  deareft  friend  ;  theonly  man  I  efteem, 
'  and  whom  I  fnali  never  forget.' 

*  Oh,  my  dear  mother!'  cried  Val- 
ville  again,  throwing  himfelf  fuddenly 
at  her  feet,   '  I  beg  pardon  for  the  tears 

I  fee  you  ihed,  which  I  am  fo  unhappy 
as  to  draw  from  you.  Do  with  me 
what  you  pleafe;  you  are  the  miftrefs 
of  my  actions:  but  you  have  undone 
me!  Why  did  you  bring  me  here  to 
raife  my  admiration  for  this  dear, 
juftiy  dear  creature,  and  then  fnatch 
me  from  her?  Have  pity  on  my  con- 
dition; you  tear  my  heart  with  the 
moft cruel  anguifh.  Take  me  away! 
Let  us  go!  I  had  rather  die  than  af- 
flict you  thus:  but  you,  who  feel  fo 
much  tendernefs  for  me,  thirik  for  a 
moment  what  will  become  of  me!' 

*  Alas,   my  fon !    what  would   you 
hive  me  fay  ?'  returned  the  lady.     '  I 
pity  thee,  child;   lexcufethee:   you 
both  touch  me;  and  I  confefs  to  thee 
that  I  love  Marianne  as  much  as  thou 
doft.     Arife,   my  fon;   this  has  not 
fucceeded  according  to  my  expecta- 
tions; but  it  is  not  her  fault:   1  for- 
give the  love  thou  haft  for  her;  and, 
if  the  world  thought  as  I  do,  I  fhould 
not  be  fo  much  troubled,  nor  at  a  lols 
what  to  refolve.* 

At  thefe  laft  words,  which  Valville 
at  once  put  the  moft  favourable  con- 
ftiuction  upon,  he  caft  himfelf  again 
at  her  feet,  from  whence  (he  had  juft 
raifed  him;  and,  taking  one  of  her 
hands,  kifled  it  for  a  lupg  time,  with- 
out fpeaking.  *  Well,  Madam/  faid 


I,  '  will  you  love  me  ftill?  Will  vmi 
'  not,  after  this,  as  the  only  remedy, 
«  abandon  me?' 

«  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  chiMl' 
returned  (he.  «  Why  do  you  talk 

*  thus?    Come,    I    dcl'ire   you    would 
'  compofe    <•  Muifelf. — I    am    fa: 

*  wi;:,  'on,1   added  (he,  vitli 
an  air  of  goodnefs  that  tranfpcrted  me. 
1  I  will  not  prefs  you 

i,.ige  in  queltion,  though  it  will 
1  difplenfe  a  very  worthy  family;  but 

*  I  love  thee  better  than  them/ 

*  You  rcftore  me  to  life!'  returned 
Valville;  «  I  am  the  happidt  of  ni 

*  Eut,  Madam,  what  will  you  c!o  with 

*  Marianne?  Will  not  you  ;    nv.it  me 
'  to   fee  her  fometimes  ?'—'  You  alk 
'  more  than  I  know  how   to  anfwer/ 
returned  (he  :  '  Jet  me  think  of  it;  we 
'   fliall  fee.'-—'  Confent  at  leaft  that  I 
'  love  her,'  added  he.     *  What  would 
'  fignify  my  refufing  thee   that?'  re- 
turned fhe.     '  Love   her,    child  ;  love 
'  her,  let  what  will  happen.' 

I  had  faid  fome  time  before  that  I 
would  take  the  veil;  and  was  here,  out 
of  an  excefs  of  zeal,  going  to  repeat  it: 
but  as  my  dear.benefactrefs  ieemtd  to 
have  forgot  it,  I  fuddenly  reflected  that 
I  ought  net  to  bring  it  to  her  remem- 
brance. I  had  juit  cxhaufted  my  ge- 
nerofity,  had  ufed  every  argument  I 
could  think  of  to  difTuade  Valville  from 
loving  me;  but  as  his  mother  had  now 
permitted  him  to  do  fo,  as  we  had  melt- 
ed her  heart  into  fuch  foftnefs,  it  was 
only  for  me  to  be  filent.  It  would  not 
have  been  proper  for  me  to  fay — «  Ma- 
'  darn,  take  care  what  you  do.'  Such 
an  excefs  of  difmtereftednefs  would  nei- 
ther have  appeared  reafonable  nor  na- 
tural; I  therefore  faid  not  a  word. 

After  a  moment's  paufe— *  What  a 

'  dangerous   little   creature  thou   art, 

'  Marianne/    faid    (he,  rifmg;   «  fare- 

'  wel. — Let  us  go,   Sir/  added   me  to 

her  fon,  with  an  engaging  fweetnefs, 

who  was  ftill  kjfling  her  hand,   which 

he  hi  Id  in  his,  the  reafon  of  which  (he 

feemed  perfectly  to  undeiftaiul.   '  Vr<?, 

yts/    added   !he,    fmiling,  '  I  know 

what  all  this  means.     Do  you  coax 

your  mother,  child?   I  can  fix  upon 

nothing  yet  ;   I   cannot  Wing  nr 

to    any    refolutiun  ! — Adieu,    child; 

it  is  late-.    I  will  return  to   IVe  you 

very  foon.'     1    faluttd  her  without 

making   any   anfw.-r;    and,  a-s   I   had 

been  crying,   I   was  wiping  my  eyes 

with 
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r'rth  my  handkerchief — «  Why  do  you 
cry?'  faid  fhe:  *  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  thee  with;  I  cannot  be  angry 
with  thee  for  being  amiable.  Go, 
compote  yourfelf. — Give  me  your 
hand,  Valville.' 
She  immediately  went  down  ftairs, 
afliited  by  her  ion  ;'who  prudently  only 
fpoke  to  me  with  his  eyes,  and  took 
no  other  leave  but  a  low  bow;  which 
I  returned  with  an  air  full  of  diffidence, 
like  a  perfon  afraid  of  taking  too  much 
liberty,  and  of  abufmg  that  generous 
lady's  indulgence. 

Here  I  was  left  alone,  much  more 
agitated  than  I  was  when  Mrs.  De 
Valville  left  me  the  preceding  night; 
fince  here  was  matter  for  many  other 
quite  different  emotions.  '  Love  her, 
'  child,  let  what  will  happen,'  my  clear 
benefacVefs  had  faid  to  her  fon;  and 
then — «  We  fhall  fee;  I  do  not  know 
'  what  to  refolve  upon,'  had  fhe  added; 
and  from  this  I  inferred,  that  fhe  had 
ordered  me  to  hope;  which,  indeed,  I 
did;  but  called  myfelf  a  fool  to  dare  to 
hope  on  fuch  flender  grounds.  On  occa- 
fions  likethelewe  cannot  help  feeling  a 
pretty  deal  of  pain;  for  it  is  much  bet- 
ter not  to  have  the  leatt  glimpfe  of  luc- 
cefs,  than  to  have  one  ib  faint  as  only 
to  flatter  the  foul,  to  make  it  tremble 
with  fear,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  moft 
painful  uncertainty.  '  Shall  I  be  fo 
'  happy  as  to  marry  Valville?'  laid  I  to 
myfelf :  *  I  cannot  believe  it  poflible.' 
But,  however,  I  began  to  think  I  fhould 
be  miierable  if  I  did  not.  This  was  all 
the  knowledge  that  my  heart  had  gain- 
«d  from  the  uncertain  difcourfe  of  Mrs. 
De  Valviile;  I  had  learned  a  new  way 
to  torment  myfelf. 

I  could  not  Jleep  thatnight,  and  hard- 
ly got  any  reft  the  two  following;  for 
I  pafled  three  days  without  hearing  any 
thing  of  them;  but,  if  I  remember 
right,  it  was  not  without  a  little  repin- 
ing at  my  dear  benefa&refs.  *  What! 
'  can  fhe  determine  nothing,  then  ?' 
faid  I  fometimes.  '  Will  fhe  never 
'  come  to  a  refolution  ?'  And  here,  I 
believe,  I  could  not  help  blaming  her. 
At  iaft  the  fourth  day  appeared,  and 
I  heard  nothingof  her;  but,  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  I  was  told  that  Val- 
ville afked  for  me:  and  I  had  imme- 
diately leave  granted  to  fee  him;  which, 
however,  I  did  not  accept.  I  felt  I 
loved  him  infinitely  more  than  I  had 
pver  donej-I  had  an  extreme  de  fire  to 
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fee  him,  and  the  greateft  curiofiry  ima- 
ginable to  know  if  he  had  nothing  new 
to  tell  me  relating  to  our  mutual  paf- 
fion :  but,  in  fpite  of  all  this,  I  re- 
ftrained  myfeif;  I  refufed  to  goto  him, 
becaufe  I  was  fenfible  that  if  Mrs.  De 
Valville  fhould  know  it,  it  would  add 
to  her  efteem.  Thus  my  refufal  was 
only  a  laudable  piece  of  artifice.  I 
then  fent  word  to  Valville  to  excufe  my 
feeing  him,  except  he  came  from  his 
mother,  and  that  I  durft  not  prefume  to 
do  it,  fince  fhe  had  not  previoufly  in- 
formed me  of  his  vifit;  as,  indeed,  fhe 
had  not. 

Valville  durft  not  deceive  me^  and 
was  wife  enough  to  retire.  This  pru- 
dent piece  of  conduct  coft  me  very- 
dear.  I  began  to  repent  it,  when  he 
fent  me  word  he  would  come  again  the 
next  day  with  his  mother  :  this  news 
wis  neceflary  to  compofe  the  painful 
perturbations  of  my  mind. 

The  next  day  we  were  to  have  a  ce- 
remony at  our  convent,  when  a  young 
religious  was  to  take  her  vows.  You 
know,  Madam,  on  thefe  occafions 
the  nuns  appear  openly,  and  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn  from  the  rails.  Here 
was  I  fqated  when  Mrs.  De  Valvilleen- 
tered  the  church,  who,  with  her  fa- 
mily, were  invited  by  the  young  nun's 
relations.  She  came  pretty  late,  and 
therefore  went  directly  into  the  church. 
As  I  was  ignorant  of  her  being  invit- 
ed, I  was  agreeably  fnrprized  to  fee  her 
coming  up  the  ifle  towards  the  rails, 
fupported  by  an  elderly  gentleman  of  a 
good  mien.  A  throng  of  other  per- 
fbns  followed;  but  I  did  not  take  my 
eyes  off  this  lady,  who  did  not  yet  fee 
me :  at  laft,  fhe  took  her  feat  with  the 
gentleman  by  her  fide;  then  cafting  a 
look  on  thofe  that  followed,  I  perceiv- 
ed Mr.  De  Climal  and  Valville. 

<  What !  Mr.  De  Climal !'  faid  I 
to  myfelf,  with  a  mixture  of  aftonifh- 
ment  and  trouble.  I  could  not  help 
being  forry  to  fee  him  there,  though  I 
knew  not  whether  his  prefence  would 
be  of  any  confequence  to  me.  or  not :  I 
looked  upon  him  as  a  wicked  man, 
whom  my  prefence  was  fufficient  to  dif- 
concert.  But  this  was  nothing  in  com  - 
parifon  of  the  painful  and  mortifying 
circumftances  that  muft  attend  his  fee- 
ing me,  which  I  fcrefaw  would  cover 
him  with  extreme  confufion.  I  only 
waited  for  Mrs.  De  Valville's  feeing 
me,  to  pay  her  my  refpeasj  which  I 
N  kne* 
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knew  that  engaging  lady  would  return 
with  that  ealy,  tender,  and  obliging 
freedom,  which  was  almoft  peculiar  to 
herfelf.  But  what  would  he  think  of 
this  familial  ity  ?  \Vh;it  dreadful  con- 
feqviences,  Madam,  would  he  not  in- 
fer from  it?  Imagine  how  detrimt.iial 
it  muft  appear  to  his  reputation;  and 
how  much  a  villain  who  fears  you,  is 
liimtelf  t<>  be  feared.  Thefe  ideas  gave 
me  a  conrufed  kind  of  agitation. 

His  nephew  law  me  firft,  and  in- 
ftar.tly  fain  led  me  with  an  undefcrib- 
able  air  of  gaiety  :>.nd  confidence,  which 
feemed  to  preftge  that  our  affairs  were 
in  a  happy  iituation.  Mr.  De  Climal, 
who  was  looking  another  way,  did  not 
fee  him,  for  he  was  fpeaking  to  the 
gentleman  that  fat  by  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville.  This  lady  attended  to  what  they 
were  faying,  and  had  not  yet  looked 
to  the  fide  where  we  were.  At  laft  fhe 
caft  her  eyes  upon  us,  and  perceived 
me. 

This  look  was  returned  by  a  deep 
curtiey,  which  drew  from  her  demon- 
firations  of  friend/hip;  which  (he  ex- 
prefTed  by  waving  her  hand,  and  an  en- 
gaging fmile  of  complacency.  Her 
brother,  who  was  pulling  out  of  his 
pocket  a  kind  of  breviary,  took  no- 
tice of  thefe  figns,  followed  them  with 
his  eyes,  and  faw  the  little  linen- 
draper;  who  did  not  appear  to  have  loft 
ar\y  thing  by  ca(ting  himoif;  and  whofe 
drefs  was  fuch  as  not  to  allow  her  to 
regret  the  bundle  of  cloaths  fhe  had  fent 
back. 

This  poor  man,  (for  the  time  is 
coming  when  I  mult  foften  my  exprel- 
fions  for  him)  this  poor  man,  I  fay,  to 
whom,  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  I  was  to 
be  ever  a  fuhject  of  new  alarm*  and 
emban  aliments,  loft  all  countenance  at 
feeing  me,  and  had  not  the  confidence 
to  look  in  iny  face. 

I  in  my  turn  blufhed  too;  but  like  an 
enemy  bold  and  difpleafed,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  confcience,  and 
who  could  not  but  confound  a  guilty 
mind  inferior  to  it's  own.  I  doubted 
whether  he  would  falute  me  or  not;  but 
I  found  he  avoided  it :  and  I  imitated 
him  out  of  haiightinels,  prudence,  and 
even  a  kind  of  pity  for  him;  for  I  was 
at  once  Actuated  by  all  thefe  various 
fenfations. 

I  obferved  Mrs.  De  Valville  took 
notice  of  itj  and,  I  believe,  law  his 
diibrder,  which  the  fij;iit  of  Valville, 
too,  augmented.  The  fcrvice 


and  we  had  a  fermon,  which,  though 
a  very  fine  one,  was  far  from  deferving 
the  character  of  a  good  one:  a  flow  of 
fenfelefs  periods  ftreamcd  fiom.  the 
preacher's  lips,  while  the  trickling 
r.onlenfe  was  d  re  fled  in  all  tin-  flo-v 
rhetorick.  Theprieft  feemed  mightily 
delighted  with  his  own  eloquenc< 
dilplaycd  thegreateft  vanity  in  declaim- 
ing againft  the  vanity  of  all  terreftiisl 
objects;  a  vice  veiy  common  amongft 
our  clrrgy,  who  have  lefs  regard  to 
the  inftruction  of  others  than  their  own 
applaufe. 

The  ceremony  being  finiflied,  Mrs. 
De  Valville  afktd  for  me;  and  came  to 
the  pnrlour  with  her  Ion,  while  Mr. 
De  Climal  retired.  *  How  do  you  do, 
my  dear?'  laid  fhe.  '  I  am  only 
come  to  fpeak  a  word  to  you  :  my 
company  wait  for  me  below,  except 
my  brother,  who  is  gone.  Here  is 
Valville,  who  loves  you  with  theut- 
moft  tenderncfs  :  he  continually  ptr- 
fecutes  me  with  his  pallion;  and  is 
perpetually  on  his  knees  before  me, 
to  obtain  my  confent  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  his  dtfires.  He  tells 
me  I  fhall  render  him  miierable  if  I 
oppofe  his  happinefs;  that  his  paffion 
is  unfurmountable;  that  he  muft 
ever  love  and  adore  you,  and  make 
your  felicity  infeparable  from  his 
own.  I  muftfurrender;  1  cannot  fm- 
cerely  blame  his  choice.  Thou  art 
worthy  of  his  affection;  and  that  is 
enough  for  a  man  who  loves  thee, 
and  who  is  rich:  therefore  love  each 
other;  I  permit  you  to  do  it;  any 
other  mother,  befidts  me,  would  not 
fuffer  this.  According  to  the  max- 
ims of  the  world,  my  fon  acts  a  vn  y 
foolifh  part;  and  I  fhall  not  be  reck- 
oned more  wile  to  fufrer  him  to  do  lb: 
but  on  this,  he  fays,  depends  the 
repofeandall  the  comfort  of  his  whole 
litV;  and  it  muft  be  a  heart  very  diffe- 
rent from  mine  that  could  relift  the 
force  of  fuch  an  argument.  I  am 
perfuaded  that  Valville  in  this  dees 
not  act  contrary  to  true  honr  ur ;  that 
he  only  dilcards  an  eltablifhetl  cu/- 
tom;  and  or.ly  injures  his  fortune  by 
refilling  to  augment  it:  healfures  me 
that  he  cannot  live  without  thec 
i  .-m  fci..';!)Ie  of  all  the  merit  he  tinds 
in  thee.  Nothing  here  oppofe  vc-u 
but  the  prejudices  of  mankind;  God 
norrealcn  does  not  doit.— It  is  your 
l.t.linefs,  Sir,'  added  fhe,  turr.ii.g  to 
htr  ion:  *  you  are  of  a  conlidcrablc  fa- 
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mily;  and,  as  we  do  not  know  that 
of  Marianne,  prideand  avarice  would 
not  have  you  marry  her;  but  you  do 
not  liften  to  them;  you  only  attend 
to  your  love.     For  my   part,  I  am 
neither  proud  nor  interefted  enough 
to  render  me  inexorable;  and  I  only 
hear  my  tendernd's:   you  force  me  to 
it  by  the  fear  of  rendering  you  mi- 
ferable.     I  muft  aft  either  as  thy  ty- 
rant or  thy  mother;  but  I  chufe,  and 
(hall  always  glory  in  being  the  latter. 
May  Heaven^  blefs  the  motives  that 
induce  me  to  give  my  confent!  But, 
whatever  happens,    I    mould  rather 
chufe  to  blame  my  indulgence,  than 
an  inflexibility,  which  will  be  of  no 
advantage  to  thee;  and  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  attended  with  the  moft 
f  ^al  confequences.' 
Valviile,    at  this  difcourfe,    weeped 
with  joy  and  gratitude.     As  for  me,  I 
was  fo  moved  and  penetrated,  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  me  to  pronounce  a 
fyllable;    my   hands  trembled,    and  I 
only   exprelfed    my  thoughts  by  Ihort 
and  frequent  fighs. 

«  Thou  fayeft  nothing,  Marianne,' 
faid  this  amiable  ladv;  *  but  I  under- 
ftand  thy  tilence;  and,  indeed,  can- 
not help  being  fenfible  of  the  joy  I 
give  you  both.  Heaven  might  have 
dettined  me  a  daughter-in  law  that 
would  better  pleafe  the  world;  but 
not  one  more  agreeable  to  my  own 
heart/ 

Here  I  broke  into  a  fudden  tranfport. 
Oh,  my  mother! 'cried  I,  *  you  kill 
me  with  excefs  of  kindnefs  !   I  mall 
never  have  that  gratitude  and  tender- 
nefs  fuch  goodnefs  demands  !'    My 
tears  forced  me  to  flop  here,  unable  to 
proceed.     I  caft  myfelf  at  her  feet,  and 
put  fome  of   my   fingers  through  the 
rails  to  take  hold  ofMrs.  De  Valville's, 
who  prefented  hers;  while  Vaiville,  loft 
in  joy,  and  as  if  befide  himfelf,  feized 
both  our  hands,  and  kiflTad  them  alter- 
nately. 

'  Hark  ye,  my  dear  children,'  faid 

my  charmingbenefaftrefs,  after  having 

looked  for  fome  time  with  tranfport  on 

her  fon,  *  you  mult  ufe  fome  prudence 

on  this  occafion. — While  you  ftay  in 

this  convent,  my  dear,  you  muft  not 

expeft  Valville's  coming  to  lee  you 

alone.     You  have  related  your  hif- 

tory  to  the  abbefs;    (he,  fufpecting 

that  my  fon  loves  you,  and  that  I 

conferft  to  it,  mav  icil  the  nuns,  and 


they  again  may  fpeak  of  it  to  others: 
and  this,  if  poflible,   I  would  avoid. 
It  is  not  even  proper,  Marianne,  that 
you  fhould  be  long  here;  you  /hall 
ftay  but  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
at  fartheft  :   mean  time,   I  will   look 
out  for  a  convent,  where  they  will 
know  none  of  the  accidents  o*  vour 
life;  where  I  will  place  you  under  a 
feigned  name,  whilft  I  take  meafures 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  the  marriage,  to  prevent  it's  fur- 
prizing  them.     You  ought,    in  the 
mean  time,  to  have  a  little  addrefs, 
as  well  as  patience;  which  you  will 
readily  confent  to,  fince  you  have  me 
for  your  confidante.' 
Vaiville,  upon  this,  was  going  to  re- 
new his  thanks,  and  I  the  teitimonies 
of  my  refpecl  and  tendernefs;  but  (he 
arofe   up — *  You  know  they  wait  for 
me,'  faid  me  to  her  fon.     *  Conceal 
your  joy;   I  will  difpenfe  with  your 
(hewing  it  to  me:   I  am  fenfible  of 
what  you  feel.     Come,  let  us  go.' 
'But,  Madam,'  replied  her  fon,  '  you 
tell  me  that  you  will  not  permit  me  to 
fee  her  without  you:  does  not  that 
imply   that    I  (hall  wait  upon  you 
fometimes  when   you  come  here?'— 
Yes,  yes,'  returned  (he,  <  to  be  fure; 
two  or  three  times,  perhaps,  but  not 
more:    come,  do  you   conducl  me. 
There  is  a  difficulty  that  I  did  not 
think  of:  it  is,  that  as  my  brother 
knows  Marianne,  and  where  (he  is, 
perhaps  we  (hail  be  obliged  to'marry 
you  privately.  You  are  his  heir,  fon; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  you  (hould  not 
difoblige  him.     It  is  true,  that,  after 
his  adventure    with   Marianne,    we 
may  perhaps   bring  him  over,  and 
make  him  hear  reafon,  and  even  con- 
fult  with  him  what  part  you  ought  to 
take.     He  loves  me,  and  has  fome 
confidence  in  me;  I  will  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  endeavour  to  manage 
him.'     After  a  tender  adieu,  fhe  left 
me,  more  charmed  than  I  can  find  words 
to  defcribe. 

I  have  already  faid,  that,  for  three  or 
four  nights,  my  inquietude  would 
hardly  permit  my  taking  any  repofej 
but  now  a  contrary  paffion  had  the 
fame  effeft:  nothing  keeps  us  fo  much, 
awake  as  extreme  joy,  or  the  delightful 
expectation  of  a  grtrat  happinels;  and, 
fince  this  was  the  cafe,  judge  if  I  was 
in  adifpofition  to  take  any  relt. 

Imagine  what  tranfpons   filled  my 
N  z  breaft 
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bread  at  the  thought  of  marrying  my 
dear  Valville,  and  how  my  heart  fprung 
with  the  rapturous  thought}  and  then 
judge  if,  with  thefe  violent  emotions, 
it  was  poflible  for  me  to  enjoy  any  re- 
pofe. 

The  two  firft  days  I  was  perfeflly 
enchanted}  then  my  fatisfaclion  was 
dafhed  with  a  mixture  of  impatience. 

•  Yes,  I  fhall  many  Valville,'  laid  I  to 
myfelf;  *  my  dearbencfs&refs  has  pro- 
mi  fed  it  me:  but  when  will  this  happy 
moment  arrive?  I  am  to  flay  a  month 
longer  here,  and  then  be  placed  in 
another  convent,  that  meafures  may 
be  taken  to  bring  about  this  mar- 
riage:  but  will  tfi^fe  meafures  draw 
out  the  time  to  a  great  lengt'*  ;   or 
(hall  I  be  united  to  Valville  ihortly? 
I  cannot  tell  what  to  think:   no  rime 
is  fixed  for  it}  and  it  is  poiTible  they 
may  change  their  minds.'    And  thefe 

thoughts  extremely  alleviated  my  f:uis- 
faclion:  fcmetimes  I  fufFered  almoft  as 
much  pain  as  from  a  real  chagrin.  I 
would  have  {kipped  over  this  fpace  of 
time,  that  appeared  to  creep  on  fo 
{Jowly,  and  have  joined  the  prefent  in- 
fant with  that  from  whence  I  was  to 
date  my  felicity. 

At  laft  thefe  various  emotions  began 
to  diflipate:  the  foul-accuftums  iifeif  to 
it's  fenfations;  I  began  to  be  ufed  to 
them,  and  grew  familiar  with  my  hopes 
and  my  inquietudes}  I  was  then  full  of 
tranquillity.  There  had  pafled  five  or 
fix  days  fince  I  had  feen  my  mother  or 
her  fon  j  when,  one  morning,  a  letter 
was  brought  me  from  my  benefactress, 
in  which  (he  informed  me  that  (he 
xvould  come  at  one  o'clock  with  Val- 
ville,  to  take  me  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Dorfinj  and  her  note  concluded  with 
thefe  words — 

*  And  efpecially  ufe  nil  your  art, 
'  and  neglect  nothing  in  point  of  drefs: 
'  do  you  mind  ?  I  would  have  you  pot 

*  on  all  your  charms.' 

'  And  you  fhall  be  obeyed,'  faid  I 
to  myfelf,  when  I  had  read  the  letter. 
I  had  a  defign  to  drefs  me  before  I  had 
read  her  orders  for  it;  but  this  com- 
irand  flattered  my  vanity;  and  I  was 
ready  to  indulge  fomething  of  the  co- 
quette, and  with  the  greatdt  alacrity  I 
refolved  .to  obey  her. 

By  coquetry,  I  would  here  be  only 
\jnderftood  to  mean,  that  I  \"o\  '  em- 
ploy all  my  Ikill  inrendeiing  myielf  as 
agreeable  as  poffiblej  for  the  "molt  per- 


fect and  exact:  decency  in  drefs  ongfcf 
never  to  be  difpenfed  with;  and  vte 
mould  always  endeavour  to  adorn  our- 
felves  nMKkttly;  fmce  not  only  our  na- 
tural prudence, but  felf-love  demand  it. 
When  a  woman  (hocks  this  native  in- 
nocence, this  eflential  delicacy  of  her 
fix,  Hie  loles  the  advantage  of  all  her 
charms;  her  grofs  defire  of  pleating  is' 
alone  taken  notice  of;  and  thofegrace* 
that  would  have  been  otherwife  irre- 
filtihic,  do  not  reach  the  heart:  (he 
give*  not  that  folid  pleafure  which- 
arifes  from  a  pafiion  founded  on  etteem} 
founded  on  virtue  and  confcious  ho- 
nour, 'which  alone  aretruly  fair.1  In- 
dicia, (he  only  contributes  to  debauch: 
and  enervate  the  mind:  and  fo  far  from 
rendering  herfelf  more  amiable,  makes- 
herfelf  more  diftafteful  than  the  de- 
formed and  the  ugly,  who  have  a  greater 
regard  to  decency.  It  is  true  that,, 
with  a  wife  ami  chafte  behaviour,  (he 
will  hear  fewer  encomiums  on  her  beau- 
ty, fewer  pi  oteftatk>ns  of  love;  but  her 
virtue  will  fill  her  admirers  with> 
awe,  and  an  affection  that  fills  the 
lover  with  difRdence:  and  though  few- 
er would  applaud  her  charms  to  her 
face,  more  would  feel  the  effects  of 
them,  and  would  mention  them  if  they 
dwrtt. 

This  reflection  has  flowed  from  my 
pen  before  I  was  aware;  but  happily  it 
is  (hort,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  dif- 
pleafe  you.  To  proceed. 

Eleven  o'clock  was  ftruck,  and  it 
was  time  for  me  to  drefs,  in  order  to 
render  myfelf  compleatly  agreeable, 
and  affume  the  r»oft  engaging  air;  and 
as  I  had  fo  good  a  defign,  I  did  not  fear 
fucceeding  in  it.  This  order,  me- 
thought,  was  a  proof  that  Mrs.  De 
Valville  perfifted  in  giving  me  the  heart 
of  her  fon  :  if  (he  had  hefitated  upon 
it,  (he  would  not  have  expofed  him 
thus  to  all  my  charms. 

Thefe  were  my  thoughts  while  dref- 
fing;  and  the  exqutfite  pleafure  I  felt  in 
reflecting  that  he  would  be  fenfible  of 
the  graces  I  put  on,  gave  a  fre(h  luftre 
to  my  countenance,  and  more  fire  and 
vivacity  to  my  eyes.  At  laft  I  was 
ready;  the  clock  (truck  one:  and  while 
I  waited  for  my  benefaclrds,  lamufed 
myfelf  with  walking  backwards  :*nd 
forwards  in  my  room;  and,  from  time 
to  time,  looking  in  my  g'afs  to  re- 
touch my  head-drefs,  which,  though 
very  well  before:,  I  c«uld  not  help  en- 
dcavounnjjr 
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deavouring  to  add  fomething  improv- 
ing. 

At  laft  mv  door  opened;  and  I  was 
told  Mrs.  De  Valville  waited  for  me: 
I  went  down,  and  met  her  fon  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent;  who  conducted  me 
to  the  coach,  where  I  found  my  bene- 


I  muft  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  I 
paired  by  fome  of  our  lay- fillers  as  I 
went  down  from  my  chamber;  who  ap- 
peared furpr  zed  to  fee  me  look  fo  well. 
'  O  dear  Mils!  how  extremely  hand- 

*  fome  you  are!'  cried  they,  with  a  ge- 
nuine fimplicity  that  might  be  depend- 
ed upon. 

I  perceived  Valville  was  ready  to  en- 
tertain me  with  the  fame  difcourfe ; 
but  he  refrained,  becaufe  a  fervant  was 
prefent;  and  only  exprerTedhimfelf  by 
gently  fqueezing  my  hand,  which  I  re- 
turned by  a  look  expreffive  of  more 
fweetnefs  than  timidity. 

'  Mr.  De  Climal  is  not  well,'  faid 
he  in  the  way;  *  be  has  had  a  flight  fe- 

*  ver  thefe  two  or  three  days.' — '  I  am 
'  forry  for  it,'   returned   I;    *  I   bear 

*  him  noill-will:  I  hope  it  will  not  be 

*  attended  with  any  bad  confequence.' 
Here  we  got  to  the  coach.     «  Come, 

*  my  dear  Marianne,'  faid  my  bene- 
fa&refs,  *  let  us  make  hafte,  for  it  is 

*  very  late.     You  look  incomparably 

*  well  to- day,'    faid  me,  as  foon  as   I 
was  ieated.     <  Yes,  Madam,'  faid  Val- 
ville, fmilirig,  '  it  is  impoflible  to  a- 

*  void  being  ravifhed  at  the  fight  of  fo 
'  many  graces   as  are  united  in  this 

*  charming  girl!' 

*  But,  Marianne,'  returned  Mrs. 
De  Valville,  *  you  know  we  are  going 
'  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Dorfin  ;  and  there 

*  will  be  a  pretty  deal  of  company;  we 
'  have  therefore  refolved  that  I  fhould 
'  introduce   you    as    the  daughter  of 

*  one  of  my  beft  friends,  who  died  in 
'  the  country,  and  has  recommended 
'  you    to    my    care:     remember   this, 

*  child.     I  fhould  have  loved  thy  mo- 
'   ther,   had  I  known  her;  and  I  now 

*  think  of  her  as  a  friend  I  have  loft.* 
,f  Dear   Madam,'    returned    I,    ex- 
tremely touched,  *  forgive  my  want  of 
'  expreffion  to  thank   you  as  I  ought: 
'  your  goodnefs  has  daily  augmented, 

*  fince   I  have  had  the  happineis  to  be 

*  known  to  you  ;  every  word  you  have 

*  fpoken  has  been  a  frem  benefit,  aim 

*  has  laid  me  under  a  new  obligation 
'  to  yow.' 


«  Indeed,'  faid  Valville,  <  as  there  is 
'  fio  mother  like  ours,  fo  it  is  not 
'  ftrange  that  we  cannot  tell  her  hov» 
1  much  we  love  her.' — *  Yes,'  return- 
ed fhe  merrily,  '  I  believe  you  love  me 
«  very  well;  but  you  coax  me  a  little, 
«  too. 

*  I  am  going  to  introduce  you, 
'  child,'  laid  (he,  addreifing  herfeff  to 
me,  *  into  the  moft  choice  and  valua- 
'  ble  company;  they  are  all  perfons  of 
'  wit  and  good  fenfe:  I  will  not  direct 

*  you  how  to  behave ;  you  are  unac- 
'  quainted  with  the  world,  it  is  true, 
'  but  that  will  not  be  any  difadvantag« 
'  to  you  j  and  I   can  carry  you  to  no 

*  place  where  you  will  be  lefs  in  dan- 

*  ger  of  crilicifm  on  this  account  j  for 

*  thefe    perfons  ridicule   nothing   but 

*  what  is  really  ridiculous.     So,  mjr 
«  dear,  do  not  be  diffident;  I  am  fure 
'  you    will    not    be    difagreeable    to 
'  them.* 

We  then  arrived  at  Mrs.  Dorfin's: 
we  went  in,  and  found  three  or  four  per- 
fons with  her.  *  Ah!  you  have  brought 
«  her  at  laft,'  faid  (he  to  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville, on  feeing  me.  '  Come,  Mifsj 

*  come,    let  me  embrace  you:    I  am 
'  glad  to  fee  you;  we  will  now  fit  down 

*  to  dinner;  we  only  waited  for  you.* 
However  ignorant  and  unexperienced 

I  was  on  thefe  occafiona,  as  Mrs.  D* 
Valville  had  obferved,  I  had  fomething 
of  a  natural  tafte,  and  a  kind  of  pe- 
netration, which  made  me  difcover  and* 
dive  into  the  hearts  of  thefe  gentle, 
men.  It  was  not  their  wit  that  gave 
me  this  knowledge;  though  it  is  cer- 
tain they  had  more  of  it  than  com- 
mon; and  I  heard  them  fay  many  ex- 
cellent things :  but  their  addrefs  and 
manner  enabled  me  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  them ;  they  delivered 
themfelves  in  a  natural  and  familiar 
way,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  art 
or  liiffnefsj  and  their  converfarjon  wa* 
as  free  and  eafy  as  if  they  had  been 
difcourfing  on  the  inoft  familiar  fub- 
jects.  They  had  a  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment  which  appeared  unacquired,  and 
entirely  natural  to  them:  they  did  not 
feem  to  think  they  fpoke  better  than 
others;  they  had  only  greater  minds, 
and  by  that  means  they  dilcoiuTed  more 
elegantly,  and  more  to  the  purpufe. 
Here  was  nothing  like  an  ambition  of 
(hii)ing;  though  they  (hone  in  all  they 
faid  :  fuch  a  convetfation,  fo  excellent, 
i«  delicate,  though  fo  fun  pie  and  natu- 
ral, 
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ral,  conld  not  fail  of  charming  me, 
and  ftnkinjr  me  with  admiration.  All 
vas  juft  and  fuitable;  all  fweet,  face- 
tious, gay,  and  fprightly.  I  had 
formed  a  very  different  idea  of  the  po- 
}\(f  world;  I  had  reprefentcd  it  to  my- 
felf  as  full  of  little  frivolous 
numberlefs  infignificantpunclilios.  and 
of  grave  and  important  trifles  difficult 
to  Irani  ;  and  which,  however  ridicu- 
lous in  themfelvt's,  we  muft  be  ac- 
quainted with,  upon  pnin  of  being-  a 
lubii^  or"  publitk  cenfure.  But,  far 
from  this,  here  was  nothing  that  cor- 
refponded  with  thefe  ideas;  nothing 
that  could  einbarrafs  me;  nothing  that 
could  make  me  afraid  to  fpeak:  no- 
thing, on  the  contrary,  that  did  not 
encourage  me  to  bear  a  part  in  the  con- 
verfation  with  freedom.  Their  wit 
fupplied  me  with  words,  and  helped  me 
to  exprefs  myfdf  when  I  fpoke  ob- 
fcurely;  they  then  purfued  the  thought, 
exprefied  it  for  me,  and  gave  me  all 
the  honour  of  it. 

In  fhort,  they  made  me  perfectly 
eafy;  and  I,  who  had  imagined  that 
there  was  fo  much  mytfery  in  being  po- 
lite, and  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  fcience 
which  was  totally  unknown  to  me, 
and  of  which  I  had  no  notion,  was 
furprized  to  fee  that  there  was  nothing 
very  particular  in  it;  nothing  that  ap- 
peared ftrange  to  me;  but  only  fome- 
thing  engaging,  amiable,  and  ex- 
tremely obliging :  and,  methought,  this 
politenefs  is  wh;j.t  every  great  mind 
finds  in  itfelf  as  foon  as  it  lees  it  in 
others. 

But  we  are  at  Mrs.  Dorfin's,  as  well 
as  at  the  lalt  pages  of  this  P,art  of  my 
life.  It  was  here  I  promifed  to  intro- 
duce the  portraiture  of  this  lady  :  I 
have  faid  it  will  be  long,  too;  but  I  can- 
not tell  whether  it  will  or  no.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  ihort,  for  I  am  very 
tveary :  thefe  defcriptions  coil  me  a 
good  deal  of  pains.  But  here  it  is, 
however. 

This  accomplished  lady  was  much 
younger  than  my  benefa&refs;  fhe  had 
a  mixture  of  majefty  and  fweetnefs, 
joined  with  an  open  and  moft  expref- 
five  countenance,  in  which  all  her 
thoughts  were  painted  in  the  ftrongeft 
colours;  a  countenance  which  was 
full  of  unnumbered  charms,  and  a 
thoufand  beauties  which  want  a  name. 

This,  Madam,  is  part  of  her  pic- 
ture j  but  the  defcription  is  not  minute 


enough  to  be  worth  your  notice:  for  t» 
fay  fhe  was  an  admirable  beauty,  is  Tty- 
ing  very  little  to  the  purpoic,  fince 
this  was  not  the  firft  id.  a  that  occurred 
on  feeing  her.  We  are  ftruck  with 
fomething  more,  which  1  muft  endea- 
vour to  defcribe. 

Let  us  perfonate  beauty,  then;  and 
fuppofe  that,  weary  of  being  for  ever 
charming,  fhe  endeavours  to  conceal 
the  little  graces  that  fport  about  her, 
and  refulves  to  ta(ie  the  calm  fatisfac- 
tion  of  barely  pleafing;  fhe  tempers 
her  beamy  without  lofing  it,  and  cap- 
tivates (till,  though  withoirj  defign : 
fuch  a  one  would  exactly  refemble 
Mrs.  Dorfin  ;  and  this  is  the  idea  I 
would  convey  of  this  amiable  lady. 

But  this  is  not  all;  I  have  here  only 
mentioned  her  perfon  :  add  to  it  a  foul 
which  fparkles  in  her  countenance, 
and  renders  vii'ible  all  it's  fenfations; 
that  fprcads  and  diffuses  over  it  the 
fame  fpirit,  delicacy,  life,  ferioufnels, 
gaiety,  and  mirth,  which  it  by  turns 
enjoys  itfelfj  and  from  hence  judge  of 
all  the  various  accidents  of  force,  of 
gracefulness,  of  delicacy,  and  all  the 
rapid  expretfions  that  were  vifible  in 
her  countenance. 

It  is  commonly  thought,  that  our 
fouls  are  more  capacious  or  narrow, 
more  penetrating,  or  confufl-d  and 
clouded,  according  to  the  configura- 
tion of  the  organs  to  which  it  is 
united;  and,  if  this  be  true,  nature 
muft  furely  have  given  Mrs.  Dorfin  a 
moft  ^favourable  organization;  for  ne- 
verwas  a  mind  more  a6tive  and  fpright- 
ly,  or  more  folid  and  judicious,  than 
hers. 

Moft  women  of  wit  have  an  unna- 
tural and  afiecled  way  of  expi effing  it, 
which  rend'.-rs  it  diftafteful.  One 
(peaks  in  a  carelefs  indifferent  man- 
ner, in  order  to  make  us  think  that  her 
finegenius  does  not  need  the  aid  of  re- 
fleclion,  and  that  all  fhe  fays  efcapcs 
her  without  thought;  another  fpeak  s 
with  a  cold,  grave,  and  decifive  tone, 
to  give  herfelf  an  air  of  importance; 
another  fays  only  fine  things,  which 
fhe  delivers  in  a  manner  finer  ftill  than 
all  fhe  fays;  and  another  will  fall  into  a 
ridiculous  gaiety,  and  aft  the  flirt : 
but  Mrs.  Dorfin  never  behaved  with 
any  of  thefe  little  womanifh  arts;  the 
fubjecl  of  her  difcourfe  regulated  the 
tone  of  her  voice;  fhe  did  not  think  fhe 
had  any  kind  of  wit  j  but  flic  had  that 
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fource  from  which  it  necefTmly  pro- 
ceeds;  a  pleafing  vivacity,  mixed  with 
Johdity  and  good  (Vnfe,  which  was  a- 
greeably  exprefl'ed  according  to  the  va- 
rious exigences  that  required  it;  for 
her  umiei  (landing  was  of  no  fex;  it 
comprehended  the  ftrength,  the  Iblidi- 
ty,  the  delicacy,  the  gaitty,  of  both. 

Every  one  has  a  deiire  of  pleaiing; 
which,  when  kept  within  due  bounds, 
is  both  jolt  and  natural:  the  fair  are, 
apt  to  indulge  it  too  much,  and  to 
place  great  part  of  their  happinels  up- 
on it.  They  too  commonly  make  ufe 
of  every  trifling  artifice  to  engage  the 
attention;  and  every  aclion  fays,  *  Pray 
'  look  at  me.'  But  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Dorfin  was  a  ftranger  to  all  thefe  gri- 
maces :  (he  had  a  natural  pride  and 
felf-complacence,  which  would  not 
permit  her  to%  ftoop  to  them,  nor  reap 
any  advantage  that  might  be  drawn 
from  them;  but  if  ever  fhe forgot her- 
fclf  in  this  point,  none  knew  it  but 
herfeif.  In  general,  Hie  had  rather  be 
thought  fenfible  'than  charming:  (he 


did  not  confound  her  ideas  of  the  per- 
fe&ions  of  her  mind,  with  the  graces  of 
her  perfon;  for  if  her  fine  fenfe  was 
admired,  (he  always  thought  it  w<i* 
herfeif  that  you  honoured;  but  you 
only  complimented  her  form,  when 
you  /"aid  {he  was  amiable. 

Such  were  her  fentiments  :  but, 
though  (he  always  experienced  the 
higheit  fatis.  faction  wh?n  her  company 
fecrned  delighted  with  her  converfa- 
tion,  yet  (he  would  have  blulhed  had 
(he  given  you-  room  to  think  (lie  ufed 
any  arts  to  render  her  psrfbn  admired; 
for  Hie  left  to  you  the  care  of  finding 
out  her  charms,  without  (looping  to 
difcover  them  herfeif. 

But  I  am  too  much  fntig'ieH  to  pro- 
ceed; befjdes,  I  grow  flcepv.  I  a;n  now 
to  paint  one  of  the  btii  hearts  in  rhe 
world,  though  a  very  fingiiUr  one  j 
but  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take it  at  prcient;  I  (halt  therefor,  re- 
fer it  to  the  Fifth  Part;  where  I  fliaii 
continue  my  life  in  the  convent. 


END     OF    THE    FOURTH    PART. 
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ERE,  Madam,  is  the 
Fifth  Part  of  my  life:  I 
have  been  fo  expeditious 
fince  you  received  the 
Fourth,  that  I  begin  to 
think  I  may  boait,  with  a 
good  grace,  of  my  diligence;  hut  as 
this  would  be  giving  myfelf  *»iis, 
which,  perhaps,  I  mould  very  ill  fup- 
port,  I  think  it  becomes  me  more  mo- 
deftly  to  decline  the  merit  of  it.  You 
have  thought  me  very  lazy;  and  not 
without  reaibn:  continue  to  think  fo 
ftillj  and  then,  if  I  fhould  happen  to 
be  expeditious,  (if  you  do  not  flatter 
me)  you  will  be  agreeably  furprized. 

You  remember  that  my  benefaftrels, 
Valville,  and  I,  dined  at  Mrs.  Dorfin's, 
and  that  I  was  attempting  to  draw  her 
picture,  but  left  it  unfiniftied.  I  (hall 
now  go  on  with  it. 

I  have  already  given  you  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  her  perfon  and  wit;  I  now  come 
to  the  difpofitions  of  her  heart.  Mrs. 
De  Valville  you  thought  extremely  a- 
miablej  but  Mrs.  DorhVs  foul,  as  I 
have  already  informed  you,  was  not 
at  all  inferior  to  hers,  though,  in 
many  refpefts,  widely  different  from 
it:  but,  for  fear  you  fhould  not  readily 
undei  ftand  wherein  this  difference  con- 
fifts,  you  will  permit  me  to  begin  by  a 
reflexion. 

You  may  remember  I  painted  Mrs. 
De  Valville  as  a  perfon  of  a  great  deal 
of  natural  fweetnefs,  united  to  a  gcod 
ftiare  of  intelligence  and  plain  fenfe; 
but  her  wit,  though  far  from  being 
defpicable,  had  nothing  in  it  fliining 
and  remarkable  enough  to  attract  our 
admiration  and  applaufe:  but  I  am 


now  fpeaking  of  a  lady  who  poflefled 
the  moft  fparkling  wit,  and  the  moil 
perfect  delicacy  of  fentiment. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  moft  generous 
and  beft  perfon  in  the  world,  with  the 
moft  refined  foul,  and  the  molt  pene- 
trating witj  I  believe  this  perfon  would 
not  appear  fo  charmingly  beneficent  as 
another  of  exaftly  the  fame  difpofi- 
tions, but  a  more  moderate  (hare  of 
thofe  other  accomplishments  :  the  rea- 
fon  is,  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  her 
good  fenfe  thofe  aaions  which  fpring 
from  the  heart. 

Moft  men,  when  they  receive  an  ob- 
ligation, would  have  the  author  of  it 
infenfible  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  favour 
conferred:  fuch  a  difpofition  flatters 
their  ingratitude,  and  (bothes  that  un- 
natural delicacy  which  makes  the  fenfe 
of  being  obliged  painful  to  the  mind. 
Perfons  of  this  difpofition  would  have 
a  benefactor  good,  without  fufficiently 
knowing  the  value  and  extent  of  that 
goodnefs.  The  more  penetration  he 
has,  the  more  they  are  humbled  :  he 
fees  too  clearly  for  them.  The  mind, 
full  of  it's  felf-fufficiency,  is  elated, 
and  would  fain  enjoy  an  independency- 
unknown  to  nature  and  reafon :  and, 
though  every  order  of  mankind,  from 
the  higheft  to  the  lowelr,  like  an  up- 
lifted chain,  have  a  neceflary  depend- 
ence on  each  other,  yet  they  blufh  at 
the  thought  of  being  obliged.  Here 
they  are  afraid  of  appearing  ungrate- 
ful, becaufe  they  are  fenfible  that  the 
leaft  degree  of  it  will  he  taken  rrbtice 
of:  but,  in  the  other  cafe,  having  no- 
thing to  fear,  the  plealiire  of  receiv- 
ing is  doubled,  and  the  delight  of  an 
acknuwledg- 
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acknowledgment  is  almoft  equal  to 
that  calm  and  fweet  fat  is  fa  61  ion  which 
Accompanies  generality. 

The  one  knows  that  flie  has  been  of 
fervice  to  you;  but  flie  enters  not  mi- 
nutely enough  into  her  favours,  and 
half  of  her  goodnefs  efcapes  her  own 
Notice;  and,  as  (he  takes  away  from 
your  acknowledgment,  (he  proportiona- 
lly fpares  your  confufion:  and  this  fo 
charms  the  receiver,  that  he  thinks  her 
a  thoufand  times  more  obliging  than 
the  other;  though  (he  has  no  other  ad- 
ditional merit  than  the  having  one 
qualification  lefs. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  thefe 
engaging  ladies.  Here  I  hoped  to  end 
my  reflection ;  but  another  thought  oc- 
curs, which  I  muft  add  to  render  it  com- 
pieat.  I  hope  you  will  excufe  me,  and 
think  it  needs  no  apology. 

From  whence  comes  it  that  almoft 
all  men  are  guilty  of  this  prepofterous 
kind  of  delicacy?  Muft  we  derive  it's 
fource  from  the  real  grandeur  of  our 
fouls?  Is  it  an  indignity  to  be  obliged 
to  ftoop  to  any  of  our  own  fpecies  ?  or 
is  the  title  of  Benefactor  fit  for  the  Deity 
alone?  This  is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 
We  are  full  of  mutual  wants,  and  have 
a  natural  dependence  on  each  other, 
which  calls  for  reciprocal  a&s  of  kind- 
nefs  and  companion  :  we  are  formed 
with  a  tender  fenfe  of  the  fufferings  of 
others,  which  fo  ftrongly  prompts  us 
to  a&s  of  beneficence,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  relieving  a  worthy  obje6l 
without  aconfiderable  deal  of  pain  and 
felf-denial.  This  is  the  fettled  con- 
ftitution  of  nature,  which  we  can  never 
be  able  to  alter:  let  us  aft,  then,  con- 
formably to  the  fituation  in  which  we 
are  placed  ;  and,  if  it  is  true  that  we 
have  any  real  innate  dignity  of  foul,  let 
us  draw  from  our  prefent  ftation  a  rule 
of  action  worthy  of  ourfelves. 

You  fay,  he  that  obliges  you  has  an 
advantage  over  you  ;  would  you  pre- 
ierve  this  fuperiority,  be  ungrateful, 
and  you  are  only  an  atom  in  comparifon 
to  him  ;  but  would  you  become  his 
equal,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
indulge  a  grateful  fenfe  of  the  favours 
you  receive  :  this  is  your  beft  revenge. 
If  he  grows  proud  and  affuming  upon 
the  favours  he  has  conferred,  humble 
him  in  your  turn,  and  place  yourfelf 
modeftly  above  him  by  your  acknow- 
ledgments: Ifaymodeftly;  for  if  your 
gratitude  has  the  leaft  tin&ure  of  vain- 
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glory  and  oftentation,  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  an  uneafy  defire  of  humbling 
him,  you  mifs  your  aim,  and  you  only 
refemble  two  pigmies,  difputing  which 
is  the  leaft. 

I  have  now  done,  Madam:  I  beg  par- 
don for  being  fo  tedious;  and  return  to 
Mrs.  Dor  fin.  As  you  were  fo  pleafed 
with  the  pifture  which  I  have  drawn  of 
my  benefaclrefs,  I  thought  my  reflec- 
tions here  would  not  be  mifplaced,  to 
prevent  your  reading  with  prejudice  a 
defcription  of  another  perfon,  who  pof* 
feflfed  the  fame  benevolencr,with  a  mind 
much  fuperior;  a  circumftance  which, 
I  have  already  obferved,  is  a  difadvan- 
tage  to  her  good  temper  j  and  in  order 
to  (hew  in  what  manner  her  extraordi- 
nary wit  and  fine  fenfe  will  neceflarily 
conftitute  a  confiderable  difference  in 
the  apparent  value  of  their  good  ac- 
tions. 

Mrs.  De  Valville,  with  all  her  ftock 
of  goodnefs,  did  generally  no  more  for 
you  than  what  you  barely  fought  for  3 
and  rendered  you  precifely  the  favours 
you  dared  to  afk:  I  fay  dared,  becaufe 
we  have  feldom  the  courage  fully  to  ex- 
pofe  our  neceflities  j  for  we  commonly 
aft  in  thefe  cafes  with  a  referve  which 
prevents  our  fetting  them  in  a  true 
light.  Thus  your  timoroufnefs  would 
be  of  dis  -  fervice  to  you  before  Mrs.  De 
Valville;  for  (he  would  fearch  no  far- 
ther into  your  circumftances  than  you 
defired  to  have  her:  her  afts  of  benefi- 
cence were  conducted  according  to  her 
conception  of  your  wants ;  and  the 
bounds  of  her  underftanding  were  the 
bounds  of  her  goodnefs. 

With  Mrs.  Dorfin  it  was  quite  the 
reverfe;  (he  penetrated  into  whatever 
you  durft  not  difcover  :  this  difpofition 
at  once  warmed  and  inftrufted  her 
heart,  and  inftantly  infpired  her  with 
that  degree  of  goodnefs  which  was 
fuitable  to  your  neceflities;  nay,  (he 
was  apt  to  imagine  your  wants  to  be 
greater  than  you  yourfelf  thought  them; 
and  confequentiy  conferred  more  fa- 
vours on  you  than  you  would  ever 
have  afked;  for  her  attention,  wit,  and 
penetration,  were  all  employed  to  ferve 
you. 

She  never  appeared  weary  of  this  de- 
lightful employment;  it  was  never  her 
that  was  fatigued  j  but  rather  (he,  out 
of  an  excels  of  concern  for  your  happi-- 
nefs,  that  teazed  you:  (he  would  prefs 
you  to  open  your  mind  with  the  greateft 
O  .  freedom  j 
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freedom;  inform  you  of  fomething  to 
your  advantage,  which  perhaps  never 
would  have  occurred  to  your  thoughts; 
pemind  you  of  fomething  elfe;  and, 
with  an  air  of  fweetnefs,  chide  you  for 
what  you  had  forgot.  In  fhort>  your 
bufinefs  inftantly  became  hers ;  and  her 
tender  concern  fo  interelted  her  in  your 
affairs,  that  her  generofity  feemed  to 
fubfide,  as  if  her  care  had  fprung  from 
fomething  felfim  and  mercenary,  and 
you  was  almoft  in  danger  of  thinking 
her  zeal  for  your  intereft  troublefome. 

Inftead  of  one  piece  of  fervice  that 
you  would  have  thought  this  charming 
lady  had  conferred,  you  oftentimes 
would  find  yourfelf  furrounded  with 
obligations,  and  furprized  to  find  your- 
felf indebted  to  her  for  favours  that 
you  could  not  have  forefeen;  and  that, 
in  the  fame  affair,  fhe  had  provided  for 
the  future  as  well  as  for  the  prefent. 
She  faw  every  thing,  and  made  ufe  of 
the  minuted  occafion  to  aflift  you  :  (he 
became  every  day  more  ferviceable,  and 
thought  herfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  in- 
creafing  her  kindnefs  and  condefcenfion 
in  proportion  as  fhe  obliged  you. 

Many  perfons,  when  they  confer  an 
aft  of  beneficence,  fet  an  exceffive  value 
upon  it,  grow  vain- glorious,  and  fay 
to  themfelves — *  Sure  he  muft  be  ex- 
'  tremeiy  grateful ;  for  I  have  been  of 

*  particular  fervice  to  him  !' 

Mrs.  Dorfin,  on  the  contrary,  would 
fay — «  I  have  ferved  him  often,  and 

*  have  thereby  accultomed  him  to  be- 
<  lieve  that  I  fhall  be  always  ready  to 
'  do  fo;  I  muft  nor,  therefore,  lofe  this 
'  good  opinion    which   he  has    enter- 
'  tained,  and  which  is  fo  agreeable  to 

*  rne,  but  muft  keep  it  alive  by  a  con- 

*  tinual  endeavour  to  delerve  it.' 
Thus  fhe  acled  as  if  Hie  had  been  the 

obliged,  and  you  had  merited  her  ac- 
knowledgments: becaufe  fhe  had  ferved 
you  once,  fhe  thought  fhe  always  ought 
to  do  it;  and  this  conclufion  was  ac- 
companied with  fuch  an  exquifite  plea- 
fure,  as  fufficiently  recompenfcd  all  her 
favours. 

Your  boldnefs  in  renewing  your  re- 
quefts  was  to  her  a  kind  of  obligation; 
her  fublime  felf-love  knew  no  delight 
equal  to  fuch  a  confidence  in  her  good- 
nefs;  and  the  oftener  you  gave  her  the 
fatisfaclion  of  acling  like  herfelf,  the 
more  you  charmed  her,  the  more  you 
treated  her  according  to  her  wifhes. 
How  amiable,  how  divinely  charming) 


do  fuch  difpofitions  render  us1  what  an 
honour  are  they  to  human  nnture!  and 
how  nearly  do  they  make  us  relemble 
fuperior  intelligences,  both  in  t he  reel i- 
tude  of  our  natures  and  the  purity  of 
our  pictures! 

A  mind  which  defires  no  greater  re- 
ward for  difTipating  anxiety  and  care, 
and  difFufing  over  the  foul  joy  and 
tranquillity,  but  the  fublime  delight  of 
preferving  this  harmonious  difpolr.ion 
of  the  pa'fiions,  and  of  fympathizing  in 
thofe  iweet  fatisfaclions  which  .it  has 
fpread  through  the  grateful  lit 
mind,  I  fay,  of  this  noble  dil'polition, 
of  this  elevated  dignity,  taltcs  the 
fweeteft  and  moft  refined  delights  that 
can  fwell  the  human  brcaft.  But  to 
proceed. 

Perfons  of  wit  feldom  knew  how  to 
accommodate  themfelves  to  thofe  who 
want  it,  or  who  have  lets  than  them- 
felves; they  are  at  a  lofs,  and  do  not 
know  what  to  fry  in  fuch  a  converfa- 
tion  :  but  Mrs.  Dorfin,  who  had  much 
more  than  many  who  are  allowed  to 
have  a  great  deal,  did  not  even  think. 
of  taking  notice  whether  any  in  com- 
pany had  it  or  not;  fhe  did  not  expect 
they  fhould  have  more  than  nature  and 
improvement  had  given  them  ;  and  me 
herfelf  then  feemed  to  have  no  more 
than  they.  Mrs.  Dorfin  did  not,  out 
of  an  affecled  complaifance,  itoop  to 
bring  herfelf  upon  a  level  with  others; 
and,  though  fhe  condescended  at  all 
times,  and  upon  every  occafion,  fhe  had 
no  other  merit  in  it  than  in  beincj  born 
with  a  mind  naturally  of  a  ienfible  and 
philolophick  c.ift,  which  would  not 
permit  her  to  reliih  the  ridiculous  plen- 
fure  of  defpiung  another's  wit;  and 
which  never  madt;  ufe  of  it's  own  ca- 
pacity in  fearching  the  extent  of  yours, 
but  only  in  bringing  itfelf  down  in- 
fenfibly  to  it. 

Mrs.  Dorfin  did  not  at  all  reflecl  that 
fhe  condefcended  to  Hoop  to  you,  nor 
could  you  think  that  fhe  did  ;  yet  you 
would  always  find  that  fhe  gave  life  to 
the  converfation,  diffufed  chcarfulnefs 
and  good-humour  around  her,  and  in- 
fpired  with  wit  and  vivacitytholepcrfor.s 
who,  in  other  company,  It  Lined  molt  to 
want  thofe  amiable  qualifications. 

On  the  other  hand,  pcrlbns  of  the 
fineft  genius  were  ambitious  of  appear- 
ing in  the  moft  engaging  light  In-fWe 
her;  not  becaufe  they  thought  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  fhine  in  order  to  fecure  her 
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efteem  ;  but,  charmed  with  her  fine 
Icnfc,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  ienti- 
inents,  they  thought  it  an  honour  which 
the  world  would  take  notice  of,  to  be 
able  to  attract  a  peculiar  regard  from 
her,  and  to  gain  her  approbation. 
.  The  ladies,  too,  exerted  themfelves 
before  her ;  not  to  try  the  extent  of  her 
wit,  for  that  they  were  furKciently  ac- 
quainted with,  but  to  make  her  a  vvit- 
nefs  of  theirs :  while  (he  gave  them  a 
full  liberty  of  difplayi'.g  their  talents; 
and  (Vldom  interrupted  them,  but  to 
give  that  praife  which  (he  fo  well  knew 
how  to  heftow.  Her  difcouiTe  at  once 
i.nprovecl  and  delighted  the  .mind,  in- 
ij>ue«.l  with  confidence  the  diffident  and 
timorous,  and  made  all  her  company, 
how  various  foever  their  difpofitions 
were,  both  eafy  to  themfelves  and  a- 
greeableto  each  other. 

But  how  peculiar  to  great  minds  is 
this  pleafing  affability!  Go  into  what 
houfe  you  pleafe,  where  there  are  per- 
ibns  of  various  abilities  and  employ- 
ment^ fuppofe  you,  at  the  fame  time, 
find  there  a  foldier,  a  courtier,  a  lawyer, 
an  ecclefnftick,  a  profeffur  of  the  fci- 
er.ces,  and  a  man  of  letters;  and,  while 
thefe  are  only  mailers  of  their  particular 
profefftons,  let  them  remain  ever  fo  long 
together,  they  maintain  their  characters 
diftinctly,  would  never  be  united,  and 
are  as  perfect  ftrangers  to  each  other  as 
if  they  were  all  of  a  different  nation,  and 
fcparately  fpeak  a  different  language: 
and,  thus  ill-placed,  they  are  a  kind  of 
fpectacle  to  each  other.  You  find  a 
trouble  fame  and  ridiculous  kind  of  fub- 
orcii nation  amongft  them,  which  the 
prrde  and  arrogance  of  fome,  and  the 
timidity  of  othei  s,  create  and  maintain: 
one  bluntly  interrogates  the  reft;  ano- 
ther aiTumes  a  pedantick  and  affected 
gravity,-  and  a  third  modeftly  waits  till 
he  is  fpoke  to.  This  perfon  is  for  de- 
ciding every  thing,  though  he  knows 
not  what  he  (ays;  and  that,  though  he 
is  in  the  right,  dares  not  fpeak  his  ienti  - 
ments:  they  none  of  them  loie  fight  of 
what  they  are;  but  all  adjuft  their  dif- 
courfe  and  countenances  to  their  re- 
fpective  circumftances.  What  a  mife- 
rable  and  painful  difcoru  ! 

At  Mrs.  Dorfin's  there  was  nothing 
like  this  to  be  feen;  for  fhe  had  the  fe- 
cret  of  curing  perfons  of  this  unfociable 
difpoihion  :  ranks  and  circumftances 
were  there  inftantly  forgot;  nor  was  it 
remember ed  whether  they  were  perfons 


of  great  or  fmall  importance.  It  was 
men  converfing  with  men  amongft 
whom  the  beft  arguments  only  could 
prevail:  like  fuperior  fpirits  of  an 
equal  dignity,  though  of  different  ca» 
pacities,  all  united  in  a  free  converfa- 
tion;  they  are  regardlefs  of  the  titles 
chance  had  formerly  given  them  here 
below;  and  are  fenfible  that  thofe  for- 
tuitous events  which  here  diftinguithed 
them,  ought  not  to  pufF  up  the  one,  nor 
humble  the  other.  Thus  it  was  at  Mrs. 
Dorfin's;  where  all  were  infpired  with 
a  reafonable  and  philofophick  way  of 
thinking. 

But  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  flie  did 
not  refufe  to  conform  to  popular  pre- 
judices, and  voluntarily  complied  with, 
fome  things  which  the  vanity  of  man- 
kind had  introduced;  for  me  took  care 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  and  friend- 
fhip  with  the  great  and  powerful.  This, 
flie  thought,  policy  demanded;  and  it 
would  be,  therefore,  imprudent  to  neg- 
lect it,  fince  they  would  contribute 
to  fupport  you  in  the  high  opinion  of 
others. 

I  told  you  that,  perhaps,  I  mould  be 
very  long  in  this  character;  you  fee, 
Madam,  I  have  kept  my  word.  I  wiU 
mention  only  one  article  more  before  I 
have  done  with  it:  I  muft  omit  a  great 
many  particulars,  left  you  mould  think 
me  tedious.  A  general  character  may 
be  drawn  in  a  few  words;  but  an  exact 
enumeration  of  particulars  has  no  end. 
To  proceed,  then,  to  the  laft  article. 

This  moft  amiable  lady,  to  this  ex- 
cellent heart,  and  diftinguiihed  fenfe, 
had  farther  a  great,  courageous,  and 
refolute  mind  ;  a  foul  fuperior  to  all 
events,  and  whofe  dignity  would  not 
fuffer  it  to  bend  or  be  deprefied  under 
any  human  accident;  that  found  it's 
resources  where  others  would  have  beea 
moft  at  a  lofs;  that  might  be  afflicted, 
but  never  caft  down,  never  involved  in 
inextricable  perplexities.  We  admired 
her  behaviour  more  in  her  afflictions 
than  we  thought  of  lamenting  her:  flie 
always  preferved,  in  the  midft  of  the 
greateft  troubles,  a  countenance  grave 
and  ferene;  and  a  decent  gaiety  amidft 
the  greateft  fubjects  of  jov.  I  have 
feen  her  in  both  thefe  circumftances, 
and  never  could  find  that  they  deprived 
her  of  her  pjefence  of  mind/the  fweet- 
nefs  of  her  manners,  or  the  tranquillity 
of  her  converfation  with  her  friends  j 
for  (he  was  entirely  yours,  though  me 
O*  P  had 
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had  rcafon  to  have  all  her  thoughts 
wholly  employed  about  herfelf :  and  I 
have  fometimes  been  fo  furprized  at 
this,  that,  notwithftanding  my  tender- 
nefs  for  her,  I  could  not  help  letting 
my  affection  give  way  to  my  admira- 
tion. 

I  have  feen  her  in  a  long  and  dange- 
rous illnefs,  in  which  (he  feemed  to 
languifh  under  the  remedies  applied  for 
her  relief;  when,  though  her  palenefs 
fufficiently  told  herdiforder,  her  conn- 
tenance  was  fo  compofed  and  ferene, 
that  you  would  not  have  difcovered  it  by 
her  looks  or  behaviour.  If  you  enquired 
how  me  did,  (he  would  only  fay  that 
/he  was  ill  :  if  you  did  not  aflc  her,  me 
would  talk  to  you  about  your  own  af- 
fairs, or  calmly  bear  a  part  in  the  con- 
verfation. 

Her  fervants  adored  her;  they  thought 
their  intereft  infeparable  from  hers  : 
whatever  (he  loft,  the  lofs  was  equally 
theirs ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  their 
attachment  to  her  made  them  regard 
her  riches  as  their  own.  When  me  was 
afHifted,  they  were  fotoo;  and  when 
Ihe  rejoiced,  they  fympathized  alfo  in 
her  fatisfa&ion.  By  this  you  may  judge 
how  dear  (he  was  to  them ;  and  how  en- 
gaging muft  be  her  behaviour,  thus  to 
enchant  and  tame  perfons,  whom  a 
grovelling  education  too  commonly 
renders  felfim  and  mercenary ;  and  to 
infpire  with  friendfhip  a  fetof  perfons, 
the  beft  of  whom  can  hardly  prevail 
upon  themfelves  to  pardon  the  fervitude 
we  require,  the  eafe  and  indolence  we 
enjoy,  and  the  faults  they  do  not  fail 
to  obferve  in  our  conduct. 

Mrs.Dorfm  wasextremely  generous; 
but  the  ceconomy  of  her  fervants  re- 
paired the  effects  of  that  goodnefs,  which 
Jfhe  often  exerted  without  bounds. 

But  where  will  this  fubjeft  carry  me? 
I  fear  you  are  difpleafed  with  my  pro- 
lixity: remember,  Madam,  it  is  a  de- 
lightful employment  to  do  juftice  to 
thofe  we  love;  but  I  fmcerely  beg  par- 
don for  indulging  this  pleafure  at  the 
cxpence  of  your  patience. 

Where  did  I  break  off?  I  remember 
I  was  at  Mrs.  Dorfm's.  I  fupprefs 
her  carefles,  and  the  obliging  manner 
in  which  me  entertained  me;  as  well 
as  all  thofe  gallant  and  agreeable  things 
the  gentlemen  exprefled  who  dined 
with  us. 

At  laft,  fome  new  company  coming 
in,  my  benefaftrefs  took  that  opportu- 


nity to  retire:  Valville  and  I  Followed 
her;  and  her  friend  waited  upon  us  to 
embrace  me;  when,  after  compliment* 
on  both  fides,  we  departed  for  the  con- 
vent; whither  Mrs.  De  Valville  waited 
upon  me. 

All  this  while  I  have  made  no  men- 
tion of  Valville:  he  continually  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  me,  which  I  fometimes 
returned  with  a  tender  look,  as  if  by 
ftealth.  Whilft  the  difcourfe  was  di- 
rected to  me,  he  feemed  thoughtful,  as 
if  in  pain  for  my  anfwer  ;  and  then 
looked  on  the  reft,  to  fee  if  they  were 
pleafed  with  my  fentiments ;  which 
happened  pretty  often  :  and,  though 
their  compliments  proceeded  from  their 
goodnefs,  I  could  not  help  flattering 
myfelf  that  there  was  fome  juftice  in 
them.  I  confefs  that,  at  firft,  I  was 
out  of  countenance,  and  my  difcourfe 
fufficiently  proved  it ;  but  this  prefentlvr 
wore  off;  and  I  afted  my  part  very  well 
afterwards,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
De  Valville ;  who,  as  we  were  in  the 
coach,  faid  merrily — '  Well,  child, 

*  does  the  company  we  have  been  in 
'  pleafe  you  ?    It  appears  to  me  that 
'  you  were  very  agreeable  to  them:  we 
'  (hall  makefomething  of  you  in  time.' 
— *  Aye,  aye,'  faid  Valville,  in  the  fame 
tone;  *  there  is  room  to  hope  that  Mils 
'  Marianne  will  render  heifelf  agreea- 
'  ble  to  them  one  time  or  other.'—*  I 
'do  not  know  what  may  happen,*  an- 
fwered  I,  laughing;   «  but,  if  I  do  not, 
'  it  (hall  never  be  for  want  of  endea- 
'  vours  on  my  fide. — It  is  you, Madam, 
«  muft  take  care  you  do  not   repent 

•  chufing  me  for  a  daughter.'    We  en- 
tertained each  other  with  this  kind  of 
raillery  till  we  came  to  the  convent. 

<  Will  it  be  long  before  we  (hall  fee 
'  her  again  ?'  faid  Valville  to  my  bene- 
fa&refs,  as  he  prefented  me  his  hand 
to  help  me  out  of  the  coach.     «  I  be- 
lieve not,'    returned  (he:  '  we  may 
perhaps  dine  once  more  at  Mrs.  Dor- 
fin's,  as  (he  feemed  pleafed  with  our 
company;  but  do  not  be  impatient. 
Come,  hand  Marianne  in.* 
On  this  he  rung  the  bell;  the  door 
opened;  and  Valville  had  only  time  to 
fay,  with  a  figh— '  You  are  now,  my 
charmer,  going  to  fhut  yourfelf  up; 
and  in  a  moment  I  (hall  be  a  recluf« 
too;  though,  in  the  midft  of  thebufy 
world,  it  is  you  alone  will  employ 
my  thoughts.'— *  What  is  the  world 
tome?'  returned  I.    *  Ifcnownone 
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4  nut  you  and  my  dear  mother!  nor  do 
«  I  defire  to  know  any  other.' 

He  appeared  moved  at  this  difcourfej 
and,  whilft  they  were  opening  the  door, 
had  the  dexterity  to  prefs  my  hand  to 
his  lips  without  being  difcovered  by 
Mrs.  De  Valville,  who  waited  for  him 
in  her  coach;  at  leaft,  he  believed  me 
did  not  fee  him,  becaufe  he  was  not 
willing  me  mould  do  fo:  and  I  reafoned 
much  after  the  fame  manner.  Mean 
time  I  drew  back  my  hand,  but  not 
till  he  had  done  with  'it;  for  we  are  al- 
ways too  late  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fine,  I  went  in  with  a  mind  gay 
and  thoughtful,  and  he  retired.  I  fan- 
cied that  thofe  who  are  left  behind  on 
thefe  occafions  are  more  uneafy  than 
they  who  leave  them.  His  going,  I 
thought,  would  divert  and  diffipate  the 
pain  of  parting;  and  even  the  motion 
of  his  body,  as  well  as  the  objects 
around,  would  help  to  recreate  him; 
whilft  I,  on  the  contrary,  had  every 
thing  around  me  that  would  indulge  a 
gloomy,  penfive  difpofition;  efpecially 
as  this  retreat  was  a  convent,  a  place 
from  whence loveisbanilhed,  and  where 
every  thing  that  pafles  is  fo  foreign  to 
the  tender  difpofitions  of  the  heart;  and 
a  cloifter  renders  fuch  feparations  more 
ierious  and  affecting  than  any  other 
place. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  great  rea- 
fon  for  gaiety  and  confolation  :  fince 
Valville  loved  me,  and  was  permitted 
to  do  it,  I  rifqued  nothing  in  returning 
his  pafllon;  and  we  feemed  deftined  for 
each  other.  What  an  agreeable  fub- 
ject  of  contemplation!  Betides,  Mrs. 
De  Valville's  behaviour  to  me,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  her  conduct,  had  inform- 
ed me  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pieferve  my  patience,  and  take  cou- 
rage. 

Valville  was  no  fooner  gone  than  I 
went  up  into  my  chamber;  where  I  be- 
gan to  undrefs  me,  and  put  on  my  di- 
(Uabille,  againft  fupper-timej  but,  on 
fecond  thoughts,  I  deferred  it  till  I  had 
been  at  the  refectory. 

Amonglt  the  boarders  there  was  qne 
pretty  near  my  own  age,  and  who  was 
agreeable  enough  to  make  her  think 
herfelf  a  great  beauty;  but  her  high 
value  for  her  dear  perfon  rendered  her 
whole  conduct  ridiculous.  Nothing 
was  the  object  of  her  contemplation 
but  her  own  face;  the  charms  of  which 
vrer«  the  fub  ject  of  every  reflection:  (he 


was  never  weary  of  this  idea  ;  and  all 
her  actions  difcovered  a  mind  extreme- 
ly vain,  and  full  of  the  moft  con fu in- 
mate affectation.  Whenever  ihe  looked 
at  any  body,  me  did  it  only  to  mew  her 
large  eyes;  which  me  rendered  fierce  or 
foft  according  to  her  defire  either  to 
command  refpect  or  to  pleafa.  But  (he 
feldom  put  on  thefe  looks  of  mildnefs; 
for  (he  was  more  fond  of  commanding 
than  appearing  with  a  graceful  tender- 
nefs;  becaufe  "me  was  a  lady  of  quality, 
and  therefore  expected  a  great  deference 
mould  be  paid  her. 

You  remember,  Madam,  thedifcourfe 
I  had  with  the  abbefs,  when  I  prefented 
myfelf  to  her  before  Mrs.  De  Valville; 
and  I  then  mentioned  the  misfortunes 
of  my  life,  and  that  my  benefactrefo 
was  fo  touched  with  them,  that  (he  for- 
got to  defire  her  to  keep  them  fecret 
when  (he  took  me  under  her  care,  and 
placed  me  with  her  j  for  few  people  at- 
tend to  every  thing  at  once.  I,  how- 
ever, had  thought  of  it  within  two 
hours  after  I  had  entered  her  houfe,  and 
moft  humbly  entreated  her  not  to  di- 
vulge what  I  had  told  her.  *  Alas,  my 
«  dear  child!'  cried  (he,  '  I  (hall  be 

*  very  far  from  it ;   fear  nothing :  do 

*  you  think  I  do  not  know  the  confe- 

*  quence  of  fuch  things  ?'  But  whether 
I  was  then  too  late  with  my  requeft,  or 
that  defiring  her  to  fay  nothing  had  ren- 
dered my  fecret  burdenfome  to  her,  and 
more  difficult  to  keep,   and  had  only 
ferved  to  heighten  the  temptation  to  dif- 
cover  it,  it  was  fcarcely  nine  o'clock 
the  next  day  before  I  was  the  common 
talk,  and  my  hiftory  had  run  through 
the  whole  convent.     I  obferved  every 
where  the  nuns  whifpering  to  each  other, 
and   rudely  daring  at  me  wherever  I 
went.    I  foon  knew  the  caufe;  but,  un- 
able to  help  myfelf,  I  caft  down  my 
eyes,  and  feemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
it.     However,    there  was  hardly  one 
amongft  them  that  did  not  exprefs  a 
great  deal  of  friendship  for  me  by  their 
careffes,  which  I  think  at  firft  they  did 
out  of  a  curiofity  of  hearing  me  fpeak. 
A  girl  like  me,  when  (he  enters  a  con- 
vent, is  at  firfta  kind  of  fpectacle;  and 
the  whole  difcourfe,    for  fome  time, 
confifts  of  fuch  impertinent  queftions 
as  thefe— €  Is   (he  tall?  Is  (he  little? 

*  What  fort  of  an  air  has  (lie  ?  What 
'  does  (he  fay?  How  is.  fhe  drefled? 
'  Is  (he  hanilfome  ?'    In  (hort,  to  thig 
inquifitive  difpofition,  nothing  that  (he 

has 
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has  appears  infignilic.uit,  nor  too  trifling 
not  to  engage  their  attention.  This 
extravagant  cmiofity  commonly  ter- 
minates in  their  conceiving  a  higher 
optr.ior  of  her  if  (lie  is  amiable,  or  a 
much  worle  if  fhe  is  not  fo,  than  (he 
really  defervts;  and  this  is  the  common 
eftecl:  of  thofedifpofitior.s  which  prompt 
•us  to  look  upon  perfons  of  whom  we 
are  told  extraordinary  things. 

However,  I  foon  found  their  cu- 
riolity  was  of  the  greateft  lervJce  to  me. 
All  the  nuns  loved  me;  but  never  told 
me  what  they  had  learned  of  my  mis- 
fortunes :  but  their  commendations  of 
my  perfon,  and  that  air  of  fweetnefs 
and  moderty  they  complimented  me 
with,  were  uttered  with  fuch  a  lamenta- 
ble tone,  that  you  would  have  thought 
they  were  weeping  over  me.  This 
•was  theeffecl  of  that  knowledge  which 
they,  out  of  tendernefs  to  me,  were  not 
•willing  to  difcover  any  other  way;  but 
which  was  as  intelligible  as  if  »hey  had 
laid — '  Poor  little  orphan,  how  de- 
'  plorable  is  your  fituation,  thus  to  be 

*  reduced  to  live    on    the    charity   of 
'  others!' 

But  let  me  proceed  to  what  makes 
me  here  mention  thefe  particulais.  This 
young  boarder,  ib  puffed  up  with  her 
own  charms,  was  the  only  perfon  who 
treated  me  with  contempt;  and  who  had 
not,  indeed,  condefcended  to  fpeak  to 
me.  Scarce  could  (he  refolre  to  return, 
with  a  flight  inclination  of  her  head, 
fhe  low  curtfies  which  I.  conftantly 
made  her  whenever  we  met;  and  it  was 
eafily  feen  that  even  this  was  attended 
•with  reluclance. 

One  day,  as  (lie  was  taking  a  turn 
in  the  garden  with  fome  of  our  com- 
panions, I  happened  to  pafs  by  her,  as 
I  was  talking  with  a  nun;  when,  cart- 
ing a  negligent  look  at  me,  I  heard  her 
fay,  with  the  .tone  and  air  of  a  princefs 
— *  Yes,  the  thing  is  genteel  enough: 

*  it  is  a  lady,  1  think,  who  has  the 

*  charity  to   pay  her  board.     Do  not 

*  you  think  flie  refembles  my  Jenny  ?' 
This  was  a  fcrvant  (he  had  to  wait  upon 
her;  and  who,  indeed,  favoured  me  a 
little,  but  in  a  bad  likenefs.     I  ot?ferv- 
ed  that  thofe  that  were  with  her  made 
her  no  anfwer;  whiilt  I  blufhed  very 
much,  and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 
The  nun  with  whom  I  was  walking 
was  a  lady  of  admirable  good  fenfe, 
and  had  conceived  a  particular  regard 
for  me,  which  I  returned  with  an  un- 


diflTembled  friendfliip;  fhe  (hook  her 
head  at  this  fpeech,  and  faid  nothing. 

I  could  not  forbear  laying,  with  a 
figh — *  Oh,  how  cruel,  how  b:uba- 

*  roufly  cruel,  are  fome  perlbns  P  For 
it  would  have  been  to  no  purpofe  to 
conceal  my  tmealinels,  fmce  1  r 
every  one  in  the  houfe  was  acquainted 
with  my  circtimftances. 

'  Do  not  mind  her,  Mifs,'  faid  the 
nun,  taking  hold  of  my  hand  with  a 
look  of  friendfliip;  '  you  have  advan- 
tages which  greatly  revenge  you  of 
this  haughty,  impertinent  creature: 
you  would  have  greater  reafon  to  be 
vain  than  (lie,  though  you  had  not 
had  more  fenfe,  and  a  better  un- 
derftanding,  to  fet  you  above  her. 
Do  not  envy  her  any  of  the  advan- 
tages (he  enjoys;  for,  indeed,  it  is 
(he  only  that  has  reafon  to  be  jea- 
lous.' 

*  You  are  very  obliging,  mother,' 
returned  1,  with  a  look  of  acknow- 
ledgment. '  Alas  !  you  fpeak  of  my 
'  having  fenfe  and  undcrltanding;  I 

*  ftiould  be  far  from  blufhing  at  my 
1  misfortunes  if  every  body  had  as  much 

*  fenfe  and  underftanding  as  you.' 
This  treatment  I  was  expofed  to  from 

this  haughty  lady,  who  could  not  for- 
give my  being,  perhaps,  ashandfome  as 
herfelf.  However,  I  went  into  the  re- 
fectory, drefled  as  I  was,  and  even  glad 
that  I  was  fo,  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  difconcerting  my  jealous 
rival,  of  whom  I  chanced  to  think  as 
I  was  going  thither;  and  who  would,  I 
thought,  make  a  comparifon  between 
her  form  and  mine,  that  would  contri- 
bute more  than  a  little  to  her  mortifi- 
cation ;  for  there  were  but  two  or  three 
in  the  houfe  that  had  ever  feen  me  com- 
pleatly  drefled  before,  and  they  but 
once. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  I  \vn •; 
not  hated  in  the  convent;  my  friendly 
and  engaging  behaviour  had  drawn 
upon  me  the  good-will  of  every  body, 
except  the  lady  juft  mentioned,  and 
made  them  love  to  praife  and  do  me 
jviitice.  I  had  no  fooner  entered,  than 
the  eyes  of  every  one  were  fixed  upon 
me  :  they  exprefied  a  general  fin-prize; 
which  was  very  agreeable,  as  it  feemed 
attended  with  an  air  of  pleafure  and 
friendfliip.  They,  from  time  to  time, 
regarded  my  rival,  to  ex.imine  the  mien 
(he  aflumed  on  this  occaiion,  and  to  fee 
if  hu-  Itoks  did  not  confcfs  that  Aie 
thought 
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thought  herfelf  out- done;  for  they  had 
taken  notice  of  her  jealoufy. 

She  had  no  fooner  feen  me,  than  I 
obferved  /he  fmiled  with  an  air  of  con- 
tempt, and  held  down  her  headj  a  be- 
haviour (heprobably  thought  moft  pio- 
per  to  fupport  her  cauls,  and  maintain 
her  vanity. 

When  fupper  was  over,  all  the  board- 
ers went  into  the  garden,  and  I  amongft 
the  reft:  we  were  followed  by  fome  of 
the  nuns,  amongft  whom  was  one  I 
have  already  mentioned  under  the  cha- 
racter of  my  friend.  We  were  no 
fooner  there,  but  my  companions  came 
up  to  me.  One  afked  where  I  had  been, 
that  me  had  not  feen  me  to-day;  another 
took  notice  of  my  gown,  and  admired 
it's  beauty;  while  another  feemed  de- 
lighted with  the  finenefs  of  my  head- 
drefs,  and  obferved  that  it  became  me 
extremely.  I  had  many  remarks  made 
upon  theie  trifles,  which  were  exprefled 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  nature. 
Mean  while,  my  friend  the  nun  came 
up  to  us;  and  malicioufly  addreffing 
herfelf  to  the  lady  that  looked  upon 
me  with  fuch  contempt — '  Is  it  not 

*  true,  Mifs,'  faid  (he,  *  that  this  would 

*  be  a  lovely  viftim  to  offer  up  to  Hea- 
'  ven  ?  What  a  fine  iacnfice  would  it 
4  be  if  this  charming  young  lady  mould 
'  renounce  the  world,  and  become  a 
'  nun?' 

'  Lard,  mother  !  the  creature  is  well 
'  enough,'  returned  me:  '  for  my  part, 

*  I  believe  it  is  herdeiign;  I  think  it  is 
«  the  beft  ftep   fuch   as  me  can  take!' 
Then  turning  to  me,  '  Marianne,' con- 
tinued fhe,  *  your  gown  is  mighty  fine, 
'  and  every  thing,  I  think,  is  anfwerable 

*  to  it.    Was  you  ever  fo  fine  before  ? 
'  Why,  it  muft  coft  a  good  deal  of  mo- 

*  ney  !  The  lady  that  takes  care  of  you 
'  is  mighty  generous  !  What  age  is  (he 
«  of?    Is  (he  old?  Does   fhe  think  of 

*  fecuring  to  you  fomething  to  live  on? 

*  for  (he  cannot  live  for  ever;  and  it 
'  would  be  a  pity  fhould  (he  not  put 
'  you  in  a  condition  to  be  always  as 

*  welldreffed:  one  is  foon  ufed  to  itj 
'  and  I  advife  you  to  tell  her  fo.' 

The  general  filence  which  this  dif- 
courfe  occafioned,  and  which*  in  part, 
proceeded  from  the  aftonifhment  it  had 
caft  the  you  rig  ladies  into,  difconcerted 
me  extremely.  I  remained  fpeechlels 
and  confufed  at  feeing  the  amazement 
the  others  were  in  5  and  could  not  help 
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fliedding  fome  tears  before  I  was  able  to 
anfwer  her. 

During  my  filence,  the  nun  replied 
to  her  lharply — '   What  do  you  mean, 

*  Madam,  by  this  fine  difcourfe?  What 

*  bufmefshave  you  to  inteifere  in  tin* 

*  lady's  concerns  ?  I  find  I  muft  inform 

*  you,    that  your  affuming  behaviour 
'  humbles  nobody  here  but  your/elf. 

*  We  are  not  ignorant,  Mifs',  of  the 
'  bafe    motive  of  thofe  haughty  airs 
'  you  give  yourfelf.     My  lady,  your 

*  mother,  when  (he  placed  you  here, 
'  informed  us  that  an  infufferable pride 
1  was  your  favourite  vice;  warned  us 

*  of  the  effects  of  it;  and  entreated  us, 

*  if  potfible,  to  cure  you  of  it;   and,  I 
'  will  aflfure  you,   my  endeavours  fhall 

*  not  be  wanting  for  that  purpofe:  and 
(  I  defire,    when   you  fpeak   to  Mifs, 

*  that,  for  the  future,  you  call  her  no 

*  more  Marianne,    as  you    have    ju(t 
'  done,  fince  (lie  always  ufes  you  with. 
'  re  f  peel;  and  there  is  none  but  you 

*  amongft  us  who  take  the  liberty  to 

*  ufe  her  otherwife.  You  have  no  right 

*  to    dilpenfe  with  the  obligations  of 
'  that  decency   and   politenefs   which 
'  ought  always  to  be  obferved  amongft 

*  us. — But    what    reafon    have    you, 
'  Mifs,  to  be  afflicted  ?'  continued  (he, 
looking  at  me    with    compafiion    and 
friendship  in  her  eyes.     *  Why  do  you 

*  weep  ?  Is  there  any  thing  to  be  afham- 
'  ed  of  in   the  misfortunes  that  have 

*  -{tripped  you  of  your  parents  ?  It  muft 
'  be  a  very  bafe  and  wicked  mind  that 

*  could  take  occafion  from  the  calami- 

*  ties  of  others,  (to  which  we  are  all 
'  liable)  to  ufe  us  ill;  especially  one 
'  like  you,  fo  well  born,   and  fo  gen- 

*  teelly  educated  :  for,  ifwemayjudge 

*  of  the  condition  of  people  from  the 

*  opinion  their  behaviour  inipires,  this 
'  lady    here,    who  thinks    herfelf    fo 

*  much  your  fuperior,  would  not  de- 

*  grade  herfelf  at  all  by  looking  upon 

*  you  at  leaft  as  her  equal  as  to  birth, 

*  and  would  be  extremely  happy  if  (he 
'  was  fo  with  regard  to  your  amiable 

*  character.' 

*  No,  mother!'  returned  I,  with  a 
mixture  of  kindnefs  and  trouble  in  my 
looks;  '  I  have  nothing;  God  has  taken 
every  thing  from  me:  and  I  ought  to 
believe  myfelf  the   lowed  of  man- 
kind.    But  I  had  much  rather  be  as 
I  am,  than  to  have  all  thofe  advan- 
tages Mifs  has  above  me,  and  be  ca- 
'  pablc 
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'  pable  of  infulting  the  afflifted/ 
This  difcouife,  and  the  tears  that  were 
mingled  with  it,  touched  the  hearts  of 
all  my  companions,  and  made  them 
intereft  themfelves  in  my  uneafinefs. 

'  Lard!  who  thought  of  infulting 
'  her!'  cried  the  young  jealous  lady, 
blufhing  with  (hame  and  fpite.  «  What 
*  hurt  is  there,  pray,  in  advifing  her  to 
'  take  care  of  herfelf  ?  There  needs  a 
«  mighty  deal  of  ceremony  to  be  ufed 
'  with  fuch  as  die!' 

Nobody  made  any  anfwer  to  this. 
My  friend  the  nun  had  already  turned 
her  back,  and  drew  to  our  fide  the 
greateft  number  of  the  boarders,  who 
followed  us;  while  only  two  or  three 
ftaid  with  my  enemy,  amonglt  whom 
one  was  her  relation,  and  another  her 
friend. 

This  little  adventure,which  I  thought 
might  be  inftruclive  to  thole  young  la- 
dies to  whom  you  may  give  this  to 
read,  cauied  me  to  redouble  my  mo- 
detty  and  politenefs  to  my  companions; 
who,  in  thtir  turn,  encreafed  their 
fiiendfliip  for  me.  But  let  me  proceed 
with  my  hiftory. 

Mrs.  De  Valville  came  to  fee  me  the 
third  day  after  our  dining  with  Mrs. 
Dorfmj  and  fome  days  after  this,  Iie- 
ceived,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  a  fe- 
cond  note,  which  defired  me  to  get  ready 
by  one  o'clock,  to  pay  a  fecond  vifit  at 
Mrs.  Doifin's,  with  a  new  order  to 
drels  myfelf;  which  was  followed  with 
a  perfect  obedience.  At  the  time  ap- 
poinied,  I  was  told  (lie  waited  for  me: 
it  was  eight  days  fince  I  had  fcen  Val- 
ville; and  I  confels  that  1  thought  it 
very  long.  I  hoped  to  find  him  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent  as  I  had  done  the 
fit-it  time;  I  did  not  at  all  qucftion 
his  being  there:  but  I  was  milhiken. 
Mrs.  De  Valville  had  prudently  judged 
it  proper  to  leave  him  behind  her,  and 
I  was  only  received  by  a  footman,  who 
conducted  me  to  her  coach.  I  was  im- 
mediately ftunned;  my  gaiety  left  me 
in  a  moment.  1  diflembied,  however; 
and  advanced,  fecietly  difcouraged, 
though  1  would  willingly  have  con- 
cealed it  from  my  benefaftrefs  :  but 
my  face  was  not  made  to  dilfemblej  my 
mien  betrayed  me;  (he  perceived  my 
trouble  in  my  countenance;  for,  in  fpite 
of  my  endeavours  to  hide  it,  I  ap- 
yro.iched  her  with  fuch  adifordered  air, 
that  (he  could  not  help  fmiling  as  foon 
as  flie  faw  me.  This  fmilc  a  little  re- 


vived my  courage,  for  I  thought  it  a 
good  (Ign.  '  Come  in,  chilli, '  faid 
fhe.  I  placed  myfelf;  and  we  drove 
away. 

'  There  wants  fomebody  here, 'cried 
(he,     laughing;    '  docs   not  there?'— 
*  Who  is  that,  Madam  ?'  faid  I,  item- 
ing  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Who,    child!'    replied  me.     «  burc 
you  know  better  than  I,  though  I  am 
his  mother  !' — «  O  it  is  Mr.  De  Val- 
ville !'  returned  I  :  <  but  I  thought 
we  (hould  find  him  at  Mrs.  Dorfm's.* 
— '  No,  no/    faid  (he;  «  it   is   better 
than  that :  he  waits  for  u»  at  one  of 
his  friends,    from   whence  we  fhall 
take  him  in  our  way;  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  bring  him  here;  but  you  fliall 
fee  him  by-and-by.' 
In  (hort,  we  foon  flopped;  I  had  per- 
ceived a  lacquey,  at  a  diftance,  (land- 
ing  at   a  gentleman's  door,  and  had 
obferved  that  he  difappeared  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  was  run,  without  doubt,  to 
inform  his  matter,  who  had   probably 
ordered  him  to  wait  for  us;  and  who, 
indeed,  was  coming  to  us  as  foon  as 
we  arrived.     How  fweet  is  the  pleafure 
when,  after  a  painful  abfence,  we  fet 
one  we  love!  How  delightful  is  it  to 
find  the  dear  agreeable  objeft  again!   I 
at  once  thought,  at  feeing  him  at  the 
door,   that  he  had  taken  fome  meafures 
to  hatten  his  feeing  me  a  minute  or  two; 
and  how  valuable   is   a   minute,  how 
vaftly  precious,  to  thofe  that  love  !  and 
how  pleafed  was  my  heart  to  think  he 
had   taken  care  to  forward  our  mutual 
joy,  by  that  fingle  minute  ! 

*  What!   my fon  here  already!'  cried 
Mrs.  De  Valville:    *  you  are  willing  to 

*  improve  every  moment.' — *  See  what 

*  it  is  to  have  a  mother,*  returned  he, 
in   the  fume  tone,  *  whofe  tendcrnefs 
4   makts  her  divine  all  that  paffes   in 
'  our  hearts.1 — *  Hold  your  tongue,' 
faid  (he,  fmiling;  '  fupprefs  this  fort  of 
1  language:   let  your  tender  difcourfes 
'  alone,  if  you  pleafe,  till  I  am  gone. 
f  —You  call  down   your  eyes,'  added 
ftie,  addrelTing  herfelf  to  me;  '  I  (hull 
'  teach  you  better  manners:  I  faw  you 
'  turn  pale,  Mifs,  becaufe  he  was  not 
'  with  me;    your  mother's  company 

*  was  not  enough  for  you.' 

•  O  Madam  !  do  not  be   difpleafed 
«  with  her,'  returned  Valvillc,  calling 
a  glance    at   me   full    of    tenderncls. 
«  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  that 

*  (he  (hould  be  inienfible  of  the  ab- 

«  fence 
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fence  of  a  man  to  whom  you  intend 
to  marry  her?   If  you  will  turn  away 
your  head,   Madam,  I  have  a  great 
defire  to  kifs  her  hand,  to  thank  her 
for  it.'     Herehefeized  my  hand,but 
I  fnatched  it  from  him  haftily;  at  the 
iame  time  hitting  him  a  tap  over  the 
fingers:  and  immediately  taking  hold 
of  my  benefa&refs's  hand,  I  kifleci  it 
with  '  an    emotion    expi  eflive    of    the 
greateft   delight   and    affection.      *  O 
«  ye    little   hypocrite!'    returned    (he, 
fqueezing  mine,  *  you  both  abufe  the 
refpect  you  owe  me:   come,  be  quiet; 
let  us  talk  of  other  things. — Hive 
you  feen  my  brother,  fon  ?  How  did 
he  do  this  morning  ?' — <  A  little  bet- 
ter,   Madam,"1    returned   he;    «    but 
continues  fleepy,  as  he  was  yefter- 
day.'  —  '  This    drowfinefs  difhirbs 
me,'    faid    Mrs.  De  Valville;  c  we 
muft  not  ftay  fo  long  as  we  did  the 
other  day:   I  muft  go  betimes  to  fee 
my  brother.' 

We  were  at  this  part  of  our  dif- 
courfe,  when  the  coach  (topped  at 
Mrs.  Dorfm's:  we  found  very  good 
company  there,  for  it  was  the  fame  I 
had  feen  before,  with  the  addition  of 
two  others,  who  did  not  appear  fuper- 
fluous,  and  whofe  obliging  behaviour, 
and  curious  way  of  looking  at  me, 
feemed  to  fay  that  they  waited  to  fee 
me,  and  had  been  entertained  with 
fome  difcourfe  to  my  advantage. 

We  dined;  and  they  made  me  talk 
more  than  I  had  done  the  time  before: 
Mrs.  Dorfin,  according  to  cuftom, 
loaded  me  with  carefles.  But  you  will 
difpenfe  with  a  detail  of  what  patted, 
and  let  me  proceed. 

About  an  hour  after  we  were  rifen 
from  table,  Mrs.  De  Valville  was  told 
that  one  of  her  fervants  wanted  to 
fpeak  to  her:  it  was  to  tell  her  that 
Mr.  De  Climal  was  in  danger;  and 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  bring 
him  out  of  an  apoplec~lick  fit,  into 
which  he  had  fallen  two  hours  before. 
She  entered  the  room  in  a  terrible 
fright;  and,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
told  us  this  melancholy  news,  took 
leave  of  the  company,  left  me  at  the 
convent,  and  halted  to  vifit  the  lick 
gentleman  with  Valville,  who  appeared 
touched  with  the  condition  of  his  un- 
cle; as  well  as  uneafy  at  the  hafty  and 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  was  fnatch- 
ed from  the  pleafure  he  feemed  to  en- 
joy in  my  company.  I  was  even  more 


difturbed  than  he,  which  I  let  him  fee 
by  my  looks;  and  I  went  quite  melan- 
choly to  (hut  up  myfelf  in  my  cham- 
ber, where  I  indulged,  and  gave  my- 
felf up  to  the  moft  gloomy  reflec- 
tions. 

.«  If  Mr.  De  Climal  dies  now/  faid 
I  to  myfelf,  *  Valville,  who  is  already 
rich,  will  beftill  much  more  fo;  and 
oh  !  how  do  .1  know  but  this  new  ac* 
quifition  of  wealth  may  be  of  preju- 
dice tome!  Isitpofliblethatthe  heir 
to  fuch  an  immenfe  fortune  mould 
marry  me?  Will  it  not  make  Mrs. 
De  Valville  herfelf  difown  that  fur- 
prizing  and  almoft  incredible  good- 
nefs  (he  has  (hewn  in  approving  our 
love?  Will  fhe  refign  her  fon,  that 
may  now  make  the  greateft  alliances, 
and  dignify  his  family  with  honours 
and  titles  ?  Will  not  this  be  a  temp- 
tation to  her?1  Sure  here  was  fufficient 
oom  to  be  alarmed  ! 
A  moment  after,  I  reafoned  thus— 
Valville,  I  am  fure,  has  a  great  deal 
of  tendernefs  for  me ;  his  affection 
has  made  him  rcfufe  all  the  advan- 
tages that  might  refult  from  his 
marrying  one  of  his  equals  :  but 
will  it  fortify  him  againft  the  ambi- 
tion of  making  an  alliance  with  a 
family  much  greater,  and  more  pow- 
erful, than  his  own?  Will  he  refift 
the  allurements  of  honour,  and  the 
noble  employments  that  they  may- 
procure  him  ?  Will  his  love  be  proof 
againft  all  this?  There  are  degrees 
of  generofity  fuperior  to  the  reach 
of  the  moft  generous  minds:  hearts 
capable  of  fuftaining  themfelves  un- 
der fuch  trying  proofs  are  fo  very 
rare,  that  it  is  almoft  too  much  to 
hope  meeting  with  onefufficientlycou-^ 
rageous  to  bear  them ;  and  that  mind 
muft  be  looked  upon  as  deferving 
the  epithet  of  great,  that  cannot  be 
overcome  by  any  temptation  beneath 
the  greateft. ' 

I  had,  however,  no  reafon  to  fear 
on  this  account ;  for  it  was  not  ambi- 
tion that  could  rob  me  of  the  heart  of 
my  dear  Valville:  yet,  neverthelefs,  I 
was  extremely  difturbed,  and  my  in- 
quietude deprived  me  of  all  repofc.  > 

I  was  going  to  ariie  the  next  day, 
when  I  faw  a  nun  enter  my  chamber, 
who  told  me  that  the  abbefs  defired  me 
to  drefs  as  quick  as  poffible  j  and  that 
this  was  the  refult  of  a  letter  (he  had 
juft  received  from  Mrs.  De  Valville j 
P  in 
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in  which  (he  defired  her  to  permit  me 
to  go  immediately.  *  And  there  is 
«  even,'  added  Ihe,  «  a  coach  waiting 
'  for  you  in  the  court.' 

This  was   another  fubject   of  per- 
plexityj  my  hetirt  beat,  and  my  mind 
was  filled  with  the  mod  uneafy  pertur- 
bations.    *  Sendfoi  me  fo  early!'  laid 
J  to  myfelf.     '  Oh!  what  has  happen- 
ed ?  What  does  (he  threaten  me  with  ? 
I  have  no  other  reiburce  here  than 
the  protection  of  Mrs.  De  Valville,' 
for  I  duift  not  then  call  her  mother;) 
and  will  (lie  take  that  away?    Am  I 
going  to  lofe  her  ?   One  can  be  fure  of 
nothing    in   fuch    circumftances    as 
mine:    nobody  is  obliged  to  fupport 
me;  my  whole  reliance  is  upon  a  ge- 
nerous lady,    who    may,  when    (he 
pleafes,  withold  her  favours,  and  a- 
bandon  me  to  mifery,  without  giv- 
ing me  caufe    to  complain  of   her; 
and,    to   effect    this,  (he    need   only 
liftcii  to  the  ill  report  of  a  hypocrite; 
this  alone  might  fufficiently  difguit 
and  enrage  her  againft  me.'     Thefe 
thoughts  I  revolved  in  my  mind  \\-hilft 
I  was  drefling  myfelf.     The  unhappy 
eafily  conceive  an  ill  opinion  of  their 
condition,  becaufe  they  put  little  truft 
in  the  bleffings  which  offer  themfelves. 
In  fine,    I  was  foon   icady;  I  went 
out  d  re  fled  very  negligently,  and  ftep- 
ped  into  the  coach  :  I    imagined   they 
were  carrying    me  to   Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville's,  but  I  was  quite  miftaken;  the 
coach  (topped  at  Mr.  De  Climal's.    i 
atfiift  knew  the  houfe  again;  for  you 
know  it  was  not  very  long  iince  J  was 
there:  but  judge  what  was  my  furprize! 
Jat  once  thought  all  were  loft.     '  Now 
I  fee  what  is  done,'  faid  I  to  myfelf; 
I  fee  that  I  am  ruined  :  this  wicked 
man  has  recovered,  and  will  revenge 
himfelf.     I  expect  to  be  loaded  with 
athoufand  calumnies  that  he  has  in- 
vented againft  me:   he  will  give  every 
thing  what  turn  ho  pleaiesj  he  pafTes 
for  a  good  man;  and,  in  fpite  cf  all 
my  ell  jits  to  vindicate  myfelf,  and 
make  my  innocence  appear,  lie  will 
impofe  upon   my    nend'actrefs,    and 
make  her  believe  all  his  horrid  falfe- 
hoods.     Oh,  my  God  !   how  wicked 
is  this  abandoned  wretch!' 
And,  indeed,    there  was   reafon    to 
t\zr  what  I  apprehended:  the  menaces 
lie  gave  me,  when  I  left  Mrs.  Du  Tour; 
the  icer.e  that  paiHd  between  us  before 


the  monk,  to   wjjpm   I    h.-ul  1-cen   to 
make  my  complaints,  amlbefoie  whom 
I  had  been  obliged  to  vimx-ntr  myfrlf 
againfl   whatever  the  moil    villainous 
and  intrepid  hypociify  coul-.'. 
his  advantage  and   my   JM 
n;aiks  of  friendship  f\  .Iville 

had  exprelTtd,  when  !: 
me  at  a  dtftance;  the  fear  ih;u  J  fhouM 
reveal,    or    h;ul   alie.i'.ly   mi.Vud,    his 
bafenefs  to  that  lady,  to  whor.i  1. 
fenliblcl  was  known;  all  this  added  to 
my  being  obliged  to  ;u<  to  him,  with- 
out being  pievioufly  acquainted  witii 
the  vifit  I  was  to  make,   which  hnd  the 
appearance  of  fomething  fmifler  in  it, 
was  enough  to  make  me  iniagii 
I  was  going  to  fuffer  fome  new  affronts, 
ar.d    receive  frefh  c^ule  of  inquietude 
from  him. 

'  Who  knows  but  he  may  fay  that  it 
was  I  who  tempted  him,  in  order  to 
engage  him  to  ferve  me  ?'  laid  I. 
But  this  account  wojuld  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  he  told  Father  St. 
Vincent;  he  there  only  accufed  me 
of  being  willing  to  believe  that  he 
loved  me;  and  this  good  monk,  who 
heard  us  both,  will  not,  fure,  refufe 
his  teftimony  to  a  poor  creature  un- 
,  juftly  loaded  with  inch  black  ca- 
lumnies !'  Thus  I  reafoned  ;  when 
I  faw  myfelf  in  the  court  of  Mr.  De 
Climal's  houfe;  and  ftepped  out  of  the 
coach  in  a  fit  of  Irembiipg  fulled  to 
the  dreadful  fccne  for  which  I  was  pre- 
paring myfelf. 

As  I  entered  the  hall.  I  obferved 
two  ftair-caies;  and  alked  a  footman 
which  I  was  toafcend:  he  told  me  tint 
on  the  rjght-hand,  down  which  I  in- 
ftantly  faw  Valvflle  coming  to  meet  me 
with  precipitation. 

Attonifhed  to  fee  him  there,  I  (top- 
ped, without  knowing  what  I  did,  and 
endeavoured  to  examine  his  mien,  and 
with  what  air  he  regarded  me  :  he  ap- 
peared fad  and  dejected,  but  in  a  man- 
ner that  intimated  nothing  againft  me; 
and  he  addrefTed  me  with  the  moft  ten- 
derair.  «  Come,  Mils,'  faid  he,  with 
a  look  all  love  and  foftnefs;  ;.nd,  tak- 
ing me  by  the  hand — '  Come,  my  dear, 

*  no  time  is  to  be  loft;  my  uncle  is 

*  dying,  and  defires  firftto  (peak  with 
'  you.'  — '    Me,    Sir!'     returned    I, 
breathing  more  freely,  for  the  i: 

of  his  fpeaking  to  me  had  revived  and 
given  me  courage,  and  made  his  dy- 
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jng  uncle  appear  lefs  dangerous.  I 
could  not  think  it  probable  that  a  man 
would  rill  up  his  laft  moments  with 
guilt. 

«  Me,  Sir!'  cried  I  again.  'What 
'  <loes  he  wait  for  me  for?  What  would 
c  he  have  with  me?1 — *  We  do  not 

*  know  that,'  returned  he;  «  but  this 

*  morning  he  sfked  my  mother,  if  flic 

*  \y,^  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
e  young  woman  that  (he  faluted  in  the 
'  convent  fome  days  ago?  My  mother 
'  replied,  that  fhe  wasj  and  even  told 
'  him,  in  few  words,  in  what  manner 
'  you  became  a  boarder  in  the  convent, 
'  without  concealing  that  it  was  me 
c  who  placed  you  there.     Upon  this, 
— "  You  can  prevail  with  her,  then,  to 
*'  come  here,"  anfwered  he;  "  and  I 
"  defire  (he  may   be  fent  for;  I  muft 
**  fee  her,  for  1  have  fomething  to  fay 
**  to  her  before  I  die:"  and  my  mo- 

*  ther,  in  anfwer  to  his  requeft,  wrote 
(  totheabbefs,  to  permit  you  to  come. 
'  This,  Mifs,  is'  all  I  am  able  to  tell 
'  you.' 

'  Alas!'  returned  I,  f  his  defire  of 
e  feeing  me  has  very  much  difturbed 

*  me;  I  imagined  that  he  had  fome  ill 

*  intention  againft  me.' — '  You  were 

*  Tniftaken,'  replied  he;    '  he  appears, 
'  at  leaft,  to  have  difpofitions  very  far 
'  from  it.'     This  paffed  as  we  were 
going  up  ftairs.     *  My  mother,'  add- 
ed he,  *  drfired   me  to  inform  you  of 

*  this  before  you  faw  Mr.  De  Climal.' 
Here  we  were  at  the  chamber-door; 

I  have  already  told  you  I  began  to  take 
courage;  but  the  fight  of  his  chamber, 
into  which  I  was  going  to  enter,  made 
me  relapfe  into  my  former  uneafinefs. 
It  was  a  ftrange  vifit  I  was  going  to 
pay;  and  there  were  a  variety  of  little 
reafons  that  contributed  to  render  it 
painful. 

How  very  difagreeable  was  it  to  me 
to  appear  before  a  man  who,  in  my 
opinion,  could  not  help  being  hum- 
bled at  feeing  me!  His  age,  his  hy- 
pocrify,  and  the  bafe  means  he  made 
ufe  of  to  delude  my  youth  and  inno- 
cent fimplicity,  would  contribute  to 
confound  and  aba(h  him  in  the  agonies 
of  death :  and,  though  expiring,  he 
mutt  be  con fu fed  at  the  thought  of 
feeing  me,  whom  he  was  going  to  leave 
a  living  witnefs  of  his  infamy. 

The  firft  perfon  I  faw  was  Father  St. 
Vincent,  fitting  at  his  pillow  j  and  next 
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him  fat  Mrs.  De  Valville,  with  her 
back  towards  me. 

At  the  fight  of  this  monk,  whom  I 
furprized,  at  leaft  as  much  as  he  did  me, 
my  inquietudes  returned  ;  I  feared  that 
our  meeting  there  prefaged  no  good, 
and  that  there  was  too  much  reafon  for 
all  my  former  fufpicions. 

He,  on  his  fide,  had  not  learned  the 
name  of  my  benefactrefs,  and  Mr.  De 
Climal  had  faid  nothing  to  him  of  thia 
project ;  he  therefore  did  not  know 
what  to  think  on  feeing  me  in  the  midft 
of  this  gentleman's  family,  introduced 
by  Valville,  whom  he  faw  enter  with 
me;  and  who,  out  of  regard  to  his  un- 
cle, kept  a  refpeclful  diftance,  as  not 
being  willing  to  let  him  know  that  we 
entered  together. 

At  the  noife  we  made  when  coming 
in  — «  Who  is  that?*  cried  Mr.  De 
Climal.  *  It  is  the  young  perfon,  bro- 

*  ther,    that  you   defired  to  fee,'  faid 
Mrs.  De  Valville.     <  Come  near,  Ma- 
c  rianne,'  added  me  immediately. 

This  difcourfe  made  me  tremble  from 
head  to  foot :  I  came  near,  however, 
with  my  eyes  caft  down ;  I  durft  not 
lift  them  upon  this  dying  man,  and 
was  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

'  Ah,  Mifs  !  is  it  you  then  ?'  faid 
he,  with  a  feeble  and  troubled  voice  ; 

*  I  am  obliged  to   you   for   coming; 
c  pray  fit  down.*     I  took  a  chair,  ftill 
filent,  with  down-caft  looks,  and  had 
yet  feen  only  the  bed  ;  hut,  a  moment 
after,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  a  little  higher, 
then  higher  ftill,  tilfat  laft  I  faw  half 
his  face,  and  foon  after  faw  it  entire; 
but  this  was  only  for  an  inftant;  for  I 
was  afraid  he  would  take  notice  of  my 
obferving  him,  which  might  throw  him 
into  fome  confufion,  and  mortify  him 
too  much  :    but  this   is  certain,  I  ob- 
ferved  not  the  leaft  appearanceof  malice 

'in  his  countenance. 

'  Where  is  my  nephew?'  faid  Mr. 
De  Climal.  «  I  am  here,  Sir,'  returned- 
Valville,  who  modeftly  advanced  to 
fhewhimfelf.  *  Stay  here,'  faid  he — 

*  And  you, father,'  added  he,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  monk,  *  do  you  be  fo 
«  kind  as  to  ftay.'     But  not  mention-, 
ing  Mrs.  De  Valvillt,  who  took  notice 
of  the  exception  his  fi.'ence   made  to 
her,  faid  to  him — *  Brother,  I  am  g  •- 
'  ing.  to  give  fome  orders;'  and  imme- 
diately  retired  into  another  chamber. 

*  As  you  pleafe,  lifter,'   returned  he, 

P  a  at 
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as  fhe  went  out.  This  retreat,  which 
Mr.  De  Climal  feemecl  to  wifti  for, 
contributed  to  prove  that  I  had  nothing 
dreadful  to  fear;  for,  if  he  had  refolved 
to  lay  any  thing  to  my  prejudice,  he 
would  have  detained  my  benefaclrefs, 
whofe  prefence  would  have  been  nc- 
ceflary  to  fuch  a  fcene :  and  my  mind 
•was  only  filled  with  an  extreme  curio- 
fity  to  know  in  what  all  this  ceremony 
•would  terminate.  Mrs.  De  Valville's 
going  was  followed  by  a  fliort  filence  ; 
when,  after  a  deep  figh,  he  began— 

«  I  defired  you,  father,'  fuid  he, 
turning  to  us,  '  to  be  here  this  morn- 
«  ing-,  but  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the 
«  reafons  that  induced  me  to  fend  for 

*  you  :    I  was  defirous,  too,  that  my 
«  nephew  ihould  be  ptefent;   and  he 

*  ought  to  be  fo,  becaufe  this  young 
«  lady  is  chiefly  concerned.' 

Here  he  (lopped  to  take  breath,  whilft 
I  bluflied  and  trembled  ;   and  he  went 
on  thus—'  It  was  you,  father,  who  in. 
'  troduced  her  to  me;    flie  was  in  a 
fituation  that  greatly   expofed   her; 
you  came  to  me  to  feek  fome  affiftance 
tor  her ;  you  fixed  upon  me  to  give  it 
her;  you  thought  me  an  honeft  and 
upright  man  :  but,  father,  you  were 
deceived  ;  I  was  not  worthy  of  your 
confidence.' 
As  the  monk  feemed  defirous  to  flop 
him  by  a  motion  he  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe— *  Oh,  father!'   refumed  he,  ad- 
drefiing  himfelf  to  him,  *  in  the  name 
of  that  Being  whofe  julice  I  would 
foften  and  difarm,  do  not  oppofe  the 
refolution  I  have  taken  to  let  myfelf 
in  a  true  light!  You  know  the  efteem, 
and,  perhaps,   the  veneration,  with 
which  you  have  fincerely  honoured 
me;  you  know  the  reputation  I  have 
publickly  enjoyed  ;  that  I  have  been 
revered  as  a  man  of  virtue  and  piety; 
and  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages due  to  goodnefs  alone:    but, 
alas !  I  have  not  deferved  them ;  I 
was  only  in  (hew  and  appearance  what 
I  now  fincerely,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  my  foul,  wim  I  had  been  in  reality. 
The  recompences  of  virtue  which  I 
have  received,  I  now  look  on  as  a 
theft  that  I  have  committed;  an  in- 
fult  on  that  Divine  Goodnefs  I  only 
feemed  to  imitate.     Suffer  me,  then, 
to  expiate  my  guilt,  if  po{Tible»  by  a 
confeflion  of  that  bafe,   that  hypo- 
*  critical  behaviour>  that  has  deceived 


«  you  and  the  world:   and  let  me  tsfcc 
'   that  (hame  and  humiliation   to  my- 

*  felf  /  have  deferved  ;  let   me   infpirt 

*  all  that  horror  that  I  mould  formerly 

*  have  raifed  in  every  breaft,  had  the 
'  black  marks  of  my  lecret  guilt  been 
'  difcovered.      Yes,  father/    refumed 
he,  after  a  moment's  paufe,  with  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  and  with  the  rr.oft  mov- 
ing tone;    *  this  was  the  man   whom 

*  you  came  to  entruft  with  th it. young 
1   lady;  you  made  application  to  a  vile, 

*  a  wicked  wretch  ;  and  all  thefe  good 
'  actions  you  have  feen  me  engaged  in 
'  are  fo  many  crimes,  which  enhance 
'  my  guilt;  mafks  under  which  I  have 
f  committed  the  blackeft,  the  moft  in- 
'  famous,  actions.' 

'  Enough,  Sir;  here  is  enough!'  re- 
turned Father  St.  Vincent.  '  Come, 
'  let  us  praife  God  for  the  fentiments 
'  with  which  he  infpires  you.  What 
'  obligations  have  we  to  adore  his 
'  goodnefs!  How  great, how  incompte- 
'  henfible  his  mercy!  How  infinite  his 
'  favours!— Yes,  Sir,  you  are  very 
'  guilty;  you  have  reafon  to  renounce 
'  our  efteem,  and  the  fnvourable  opi- 
'  nion  the  world  has  conceived  of  you; 
to  defpife  yourfelf,  and  be  covered 
withmame:  but  we  are  not  at  a  con- 
fefficnal ;  therefore  com pofe  yourfelf. 
It  is  not  thefinner,  the  man  involved 
in  guilt  and  mifery,  that  we  efteem 
and  value;  but  the  man  whom  God 
regards  and  pities,  and  on  whom  ha 
pours  the  plenitude  of  his  mercies. 
May  we  end  our  lives  in  the  fame 
pious  difpofition  as  you  do!  Men- 
tion no  more  your  crimes;  you  have 
faid  enough  on  this  fubjeft  ;  for,  if 
your  repentance  is  fincere,  that  Being 
who  delights  in  mercy  will  forgive 
you.' 

The  good  religious  accompanied  this 
difcourfe  with  his  tears,  in  which  Val- 
ville  and  I  joined. 

'  I  have  not  yet  faid  all,  father,'  re- 
turned Mr.  De  Climal.  '  No,  Sir,  nol' 
replied  the  monk  ;  '  pray  have  done  ; 
you  need  not  go  any  farther  ;  fatisfy 
yourfelf  with  whnt  you  have  already 
faid  ;  for  the  reft  would  be  fuperftu- 
ous,  and  would  be,  perhaps,  a  piece 
of  indulgence:  it  is  foinetimes  lwi.cC 
and  comfortable  to  abandon  one's 
felt  to  a  difpofition  likcyours.— Well, 
Sir,  deprive  yourfelf  of  this  confuta- 
tion j  mortify  the  defire  you  have  of 
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«  owning  more  of  your  faults  :  God 

*  will  accept  both  of  what  you  have 
«  faid,  and  what  you  defire  to  fay.* 

*  Ah,  father!'  cried  the  fick  gentle- 
man, *  pray  do  not  flop  me;  it  would 

*  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  be  able  to  bury 
'  mv  guilf  *n  eterna^  filence;   for  I  am 
«  far  from  tafting  the  fweet  fatisfaction 
'  youdefcribe;  God  will  not  grant  me 

*  fo  great  a  favour,  who  have  merited 
'  nothing  but  indignation  :  itisenough 

*  if  he  gives  me  ftrength  to  fupportthe 
4  deferved  confufion  with  which  I  am 
«  covered.     Yes,  Sir,   this  confcffion 

*  of  my  villainy  loads  me  with  (hame  ; 

*  every  word  of  it  tortures  me:   and  t 

*  thank  Gcd  for  enabling  me  thus  to 
'  facrifice  my  detefted  pride!    Permit 
'  me,  then,  to  improve  a  (hame  that 
«  punifhes  me.     O  that  I  were  able,  if 

*  pofiible,   to  proportion  my  humilia- 

*  tion  to  my  guilt,   and  the  falfity  of 

*  thofe  virtues  with  which  I  have  been 

*  honoured !    I  am  forry  I  have  been 
«  obliged    to  fend    Mrs.   De  Valville 
«  away;  for  I  ought  to  have  blufhed 

*  before  a  fifter  who  is  hot  yet,  perhaps, 
'  undeceived:   I  know  (he  would  have 

*  interrupted  me;  her  affection  and  too 

*  great  tendernefs  would  not  have  per- 
'  mitted  her  to  hear  what  I  had  to  fay. 
<  But  do  you,  father,  repeat  it  to  her : 

*  this  I  dtfire,  as  an  inftance  of  your 
4  piety  and  regard  for  me. 

'  This  young  lady,  no  doubt,  told 

*  you  the  truth,  in  the,  recital  /he  mads 
'  of  my  behaviour  to  her ;  and,  indeed, 

*  my  whole  defign  in  relieving  her  was 

*  only  in  order  to  (educe  her :  thinking 
'  that  her  misfortunes  had   deprefled 
'  her  mind,    and  taken  from  her  the 
'  courage  of  daring  to  remain  virtuous 
'  amidit  fuch  complicated  diftrefs,    I 

*  offered  to  fecure   her  fomething   to 
4  live  upon,  on  condition  that  (he  would 

*  become  unworthy  of  life.     I  made 
«  ufe  of  thefe  bafe  artifices  in  order  to 

*  beat   down    and   trample   upon    her 
'  young,  and,  I  hoped,  unfortified  vir- 
'  tuc;  to  pollute  a  foul  truly  amiable. 
'  But,  father,  I  have  faid  enough,  fince 

*  I  have  given  a  fufficient  view  into  the 
'  fhameful  bafenefs  of  my  defigris;  de- 

*  figns  which  now  fill  me  with  horror, 
'  which  affright  and  terrify  me,  and 

*  give  a  double  gloom  to  the  dreary  pro- 

*  fpect  that  lies  before  me;  new  terrors 

*  more  infupportable  than  all  the  ago- 

*  nies  of  death  !-*-I  beg  pardon,  Mifs; 

*  and  conjure  you,  ifpoffible,  to  for- 


get this  wicked  adventure,  and  ne- 
ver ftain  your  chafte  mind  with  the 
remembrance  of  my  imprudence  and 
folly.  Accept  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment as  a  reparation  for  a  crime  that 
has  juftly  offended  both  God  and 
you.  Wheri  I  left  you,  I  had  th* 
bafenefs  to  reproach  you  with  the 
(mail  prefents  which  you  returned 
me ;  I  infulted  you  with  the  difmal 
fituation  to  which  I  abandoned  you$ 
and  threatened  you  with  revenge  if 
you  dared  to  complain  of  me."1 
I  gave  way  to  my  tears,  while  he  was 
making  me  this  generous  and  chriftian 
fatisfaction;  and  was  fo  touched,  that 
I  could  not  fmother  my  fighs.  Val- 
ville and  the  monk  wiped  their  eyes, 
and  remained  filent.  After  a  ftiort 
paufe,  herefumed — '  You  know,  Mifs, 
I  then  offered  you  a  contract  to  pay 
you  annually  five  or  fix  hundred 
livres?  I  have  now,  in  my  will,  given 
you  twelve  hundred.  You  refufed, 
with  horror,  the  fix  hundred  livres, 
when  I  propofed  them  as  the  recom- 
penceof  a  crime;  accept  now  freely 
of  the  twelve  hundred,  as  a  rewari 
for  your  virtue  and  prudence :  it  is 
juft  that  I  fhould  afford  you,  in  mjr 
repentance,  a  greater  afliftance  than 
I  offered  you  when  involved  in  guilt. 
My  nephew  there  is  my  chief  heirs 
he  is  generous  ;  and,  I  am  perfuaded, 
he  will  not  at  all  regret  what  I  have 
left  you.' 

«  Ah,  dear  Sir'.'  cried  Valville,  with 
the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  look  ex- 
pre.Tive  of  the  higheft  fatisfaction ; 
'  this  is  an  action  laudable  indeed,  and 
'  entirely  worthy  of  yourfelf!  All  that 
'  afflicts  me  is,  that  you  do  not  do  this 

*  in  perfect  health  :  as  for  me,  I  (halt 
'  regret  nothing  but  you,  and  the  lofs 
'  of  that  tendernefs   you   exprefs  for 

*  me;  which  I  would   gladly  prefcrve 

*  at  the  expe'nce  of  the  richeft  treafures; 

*  and,  if  God  would  grant  my  requeft, 

*  I  (hould  only  defire  the  fatisfaction  of 
'  feeing  you  live  as  long-as  myfelf.' 

*  And  I,  Sir,'  cried  I,  in  my  turn, 
with  a  deep  figh,  '  am  fo  fenfible  of 

*  your  kindnefs,  tha|.I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
f  know  how  to  exprels  myfe1£._    I  a'f- 
e  fureyou,  weie  I  poorer  than^I  ym, 
<  the  prefent  that  you  make  me  would 

*  not  confole  me  for  your  loff ;  which 

*  I  (hall  always  look  upon  as  a  new 
'  misfortune.     I  fee,  Sir,  that,  if  your 
f  ~life  was  preferved,  you  would  be  a 

•  fincerc 
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*  fincere  friend  to  me;   and  I  fhould 
«  eflee  i  that  an  incomparably  greater 
«  advantage  than  what  you  fo  gene- 

*  roufly  leave  me.* 

My  tears  here  (lopped  my  voice,  and 
he  appeared  ieniibly  touched  at  my  dif- 
courfe.  *  What  you  fay,  Mifs,'  re- 
turned he,  after  fome  moments  filence, 
anfwers  the  good  opinion  which  I 
have  always  entertained  of  you:  heart  j 
and,  indeed,  if  God  would  prolong 
my  life,  I  mould  endeavour  to  de- 
ferve  the  opinion  you  now  entertain 
of  me.  I  tccl  myfelf  decay,  and  am 
entering  upon  a  ftate  unknown,  from 
which  there  is  no  return:  but  it  is 
not  for  me  to  prefume  to  give  you  Jn- 
ftructions  for  the  conduct:  of  your 
future  life,  fince  they  wouH  not  .pro- 
ceed from  a  mouth  fufficiently  pure  ; 
but,  fmce  you  think,  that  in  me  you 
lofe  a  fincere  friend,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, under  ihat  character,  to  men- 
tion one  thing.  I  have  tempted  you 
to  forfeit  your  innocence;  and  it  is 
not  owing  to  the  want  of  any  endea- 
vours on  my  fide  that  yon  have  not 
been  betrayed  into  a  crime  that  would 
have  dsftroyed  all  your  peace,  ajl 
juft  ground  for  inward  complacency, 
and  that  amiable  rectitude  of  heart 
which  will  ever  render  you  an  orna- 
ment to  your  fex,  and  dear  to  all  the 
lovers  of  virtue.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
I  fay,  to  fupplicate  that  Being  in  my 
behalf  whom  I  have  offended  in  of- 
fending you;  exprefs  your  forgive- 
r.efs  by  petitioning  his;  and  Ihew 
that  I  have  left  no  taint  upon  your 
mind,  by  continually  adhering  to 
thofe  principles  which  have  fupported 
you  under  my  attacks:  be  virtuous, 
in  fpiteof  all  oppofhion,  and  you  will 
find,  that  "  to  be  good  is  to  be  hap- 
py;1' it  will  raife  you  above  many  of 
the  miferies  of  life;  give  you  charms 
that  time  will  not  be  able  to  efface; 
and  render  you  for  ever  lovely,  fpr 
ever  blefled  !  Adieu,  Mifs  !  —  A- 
dieu,  father!'  added  he,  addrefilng 
limfelf  to  the  monk;  *  I  recommend 
her  to  your  care. — You  fee,  nephew, 
why  I  have  detained  you ;  you  have 
feen  me  at  her  feet,  and  may  have 
_fufpected  that  it  was  agreeable  to  her: 
fhe,  you  find,  is  innocent ;  and  I 
thought  myfelf  obliged  to  let  you 
know  it.' 
He  flopped  hera>  and  we  were  going 


to  retire;  when  he  faid  —  '  Nephew* 
'  pray  go  to  my  filter,  and  defire  htrtcr 
'  come  in.'    And  then  addrelTing  him- 
IVlf  to  me—'  Mifs,'  faid  he,   •  Mrs. 
De  Valville  has  told  me  how  fhe  came 
to  know  you  :  in  the  recital  that  you 
made  her  of  your  fuflViings,  and  un- 
happy fituation,  you  might  naturally 
introduce  into  your  mournful  ftory 
an  account  of  the  frefh  injuru 
had  received  from  me;    tell  ITU 
ly,  did  not  you  inform  her  of  it  ?  DiJ 
you  name  me?* 

'  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  Sir,'  re- 
turned I,  a  little  embarra&d  at  his 
queftion,  <  When  I  left  Father  St. 
Vincent,  I  entered  into  the  parlour 
of  the  convent  to  beg  aiTiftance  of  the 
abbefs :  Mrs.  De  Valville,  who  was 
there,  obferved  my  defpair;  was  mov- 
ed at  my  tears;  and  preffed  me  to  tell 
her  what  afflicted  me.  I  did 'not 
think  of  prejudicing  you;  I  had  no- 
thing elfe  to  do  but  to  raife  her  com- 
paflion  ;  and,  for  that  end,  it  was 
furficient  to  relate  my  misfortunes  : 
however,  I  did  not  mention  your 
name  at  that  time;  not  that  I  omit- 
ted it  out  of  regard  for  you,  but  he- 
caufe  I  thought  it  unneceffary;  and 
(he  would  never  have  known  more, 
if,  fome  days  after,  fpeaking  of  the 
cloaths  I  fent  back,  I  had  not,  !>y 
chance,  named  Mr.  De  Valvili 
whom  I  fent  them,  as  the  nephew  of 
the  perfon  who  had  given  them  to 
me.  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  how  un- 
happily me  came  to  krjow  it;  and  I 
am  very  forry  for  my  imprudence; 
I  protelt  I  had  no  malice  in  it :  I 
might,  indeed,  deceive  you;  but  I 
am  too  nearly  affected,  and  too  grate- 
ful, to  hide  anything  from  you.' 
'  Well,'  faid  he,  addretfing  himfelf 
o  Father  St.  Vincent,  '  my  fifter  then 
knows  it !  I  did  not  think  it :  this  is 
a  new  increafe  of  fhame  for  me  be- 
fore I  die;  a  confufion,  father,  that 
I  am  extremely  fenfible  of! — Mifs/ 
added  he,  '  I  thank  you  for  it ;  pray, 
do  not  reproach  yourfelf  with  it  on 
any  account;  it  is  a  piece  of  fervice 
you  have  done  me  :  my  filter  knows 
me;  and  I  am  going  to  blufh  befoi« 
her.' 

Here  I  could  hardly  forbear  making 
my  grief  be  heard.  My  benefactrefs 
entered  with  Valville ;  and  was  fur- 
piizcd  at  my  tears  and  fighs,  which 

her 
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her  brother  took  notice  of.  '  Come, 
«  fifter,'  faid  he,  '  I  fhuuld  have  defired 
f  you  to  (lay  here,  had  I  not  appre- 

*  hcnded  your  tendernefs  would  have 

*  prevented  what  I  had  to  fay.     I  know 
«  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  bear 
«  it:  however,  Father  St.  Vincent  will 
<  be  ib  good  as  to  rcpt.'.t  it  to  you;  and, 

*  th -:nk  God!  you  know  ths  principal 

*  part  of  it  already.     This  young  lady 
'  lias  given  you  a  juft  opinion  of  me. 
'  Father  St.  Vincent  trufted  her  to  my 
«  care;  but  (he  coulJ  ptit  have  fallen 

*  into  worfe  hands:   I   r-.-Hgn  her  into 
'  yours.     To  th:it  frier.dlhip  you  ap- 

*  peared  to   have  for  her,  add  :,11  the 
«  tendernefs  you  have  for  me;  of  which 
1   fhe  is  much  more   worthy.      That 

*  (hare  in  your  heart,  which  I  have  en- 
«  joyed,   is   a  blefling  I   would    leave 

*  her,  and  which  will  recompenfe  the 

*  little  honour  and  virtue  (he  found  in 
'  mine.* 

«  Ah,  dear,  dear  brother,  pray  for- 

*  bear!'    returned  Mrs.  De  Valville, 
who  wept  alcnoft  as  much  as  Ij  «  pray, 

*  let  me  entreat  you  to  forbear  :  I  am 
«  not  able  to  hear  more.     Yes,  I  will 

*  take  care  of  Marianne:   fhe  will  al- 

*  ways   be  dear  to   me;  you  need  not 
'  doubt  it.     You  give  her  a  right  to 
-1  command    my   heart,  which   is   ciSf- 
'  pofed  to  be  eternally  hers.  But  come, 
'  let  us  hear  no  more;  you  fee  the  grief 

*  into  which  you  havecaft  us  all:  pray, 

*  coniider,  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
'   talk  fo  much;  it  fatigues  you.  Pray, 
«  how  do  you  find  yourfelf?' 

'  Like  one  that  mult  live  no  longer  P 
faid  he.  '  I  am  going,  lifter ! — Adieuj 
«  father!  Remember  me  in  your  pray- 

*  ers;  you  know  the  need  I  have  of 
'  them  !' 

Scarce  had  he  finifhed  thefe  hft 
words,  when  he  fainted  away;  and  we 
thought  him  expiring.  Two  phyfi- 
cians  were  called,  who  were  waiting  in 
another  room;  the  monk  retired  imme- 
diately; and  Valville  and  I  were  de- 
fired  to  leave  the  chamber,  while  they 
endeavoured  to  a  (lift  him.  Mrs.  De 
Valville  being  refolved  not  to  go,  we 
went  into  the  parlour,  where  we  found 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  De  Climal's, 
and  two  ladies  related  to  the  family, 
going  into  the  fick  gentleman's  room. 
Valville  prevented  them,  by  telling 
them  his  uncle  was  fetifelefs,  and  that 
they  muft  ftay  and  wait  the  event  j  IQ 


that  none  went  in  but  a  clergyman,  hi* 
conftflor,  who  entered  as  he  was  talk- 
ing to  them. 

Valville,  who  was  fitting  by  me  in 
the  parlour,  told  me  privately  who  thefe 
three  perfons  were;  I  mean  Mr.  De  Cli- 
mal's  friend,'  and  the  two  ladies  hi* 
relations;  one  of  whom  was  the  mo- 
ther, and  the  other  the  daughter.  The 
friend  was  a  gentleman,  grave  and  po- 
lite; he  was  a  magistrate,  and  about 
(ixty  years  old.  The  mother  of  the 
young  lady  might  beabout  fifty  or  fifty- 
five  :  (he  was  (hort;  but  this  deficiency 
was  made  up'"in  her  circumference, 
which  was  large  enough;  fhe  was  of  a. 
dark  complexion,  and  very  ordinary; 
had  a  face  large  and  bloated;  with  fmall 
black  eyes,  which  at  firft  appeared 
lively,  but  indeed  were  only  curiout 
and  bufy;  always  in  motion,  incelTant- 
ly  prying  and  feekingout  fomethingta 
amufe  an  empty,  indolent  mind,  that 
has  nothing  in  itfelf  to  entertain  itj 
for  forne  minds  are  inactive  merely  for 
want  of  ideas;  it  is  this  renders  them 
fo  greedy  of  foreign  objects,  chiefly 
becaufe  they  retain  noimpreffions;  and 
every  thing,  as  it  were,  runs  through 
their  minds,  and  immediately  vani(hes$ 
they  are  always  prying,  ever  liftening, 
but  never  thinking  of  any  thing. 

Such  was  the  woman  I  am  fpeaking 
of:  however,  I  did  not  form  fo  perfect 
an  idea  of  her  all  at  once;  my  reflec- 
tions, though  mature  enough,  could 
not  extend  (o  far;  yet,  notwithftand- 
ing,  I  then  formed  a  very  difagreeable 
Kiea  of  her  character. 

She  no  fooner  faw  me,  but  her  eyes 
ruflied  upon  me,  and  inftantlyran  over 
me;  I  fay  ruftied,  at  the  hazard  of 
(peaking  improperly,  to  defqribe  the 
greedy  curiofitii  with  which  flieexamin- 
ed  me.  Such  glances  as  thefe  are  ex- 
ci-fiively  troublefome;  they  quite  con- 
founded me;  and  I  faw  no  other  re- 
medy for  them,  but,  in  my  turn,  to  ftare 
upon  her  in  the  fame  manner:  this  fre- 
quently fucceeds  with  fome  perfons, 
and  frees  people  from  a  trouble  like 
that  which  then  difturbed  me.  She 
then,  indeed,  took  off  her  eyes;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
turned more  earneftly  than  before. 
Sometimes  (he  examined  my  counte- 
nance; fometimes  my  (hape  engaged 
her  attention ;  then  my  cap;  then  my 
gown.  I  happened  to  coughj  this  re- 
doubled 
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doubled  her  attention  to  obferve  how 
I  coughed  :  I  drew  iny  handkerchief 
out  of  my  pocket;  this  was  a  very  in- 
terefting  fpectacle  for  her;  a  new  ob- 
ject of  curiofity. 

As  Valville  fat  pretty  near  her,  fhe 
fnddenly  turned  to  (peak  to  him;  and 
afked — '  Who  is  this  young  lady?'  I 
heard  herj  for  pejfons  of  her  dilpo- 
iition  never  talk  fo  low  as  they  think 
they  do  :  they  are  fo  inconfiderate,  that 
they  will  not  allow  themfelves  time  to 
bedifcreet.  '  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 

*  country   lady,  one  of  my    mother's 

*  moft  intimate  friends,'  returned  Val- 
ville, very  negligently.  *  Hah,  hah  !  a 

*  country  lady  !'  cried  (he.  'Ishermo- 
c  therin  town?' — *No,'repl5edheagain: 

*  this   lady  is  in  a  convent  in  town.' 
— «  Hah!  in  a  convent  1    What!    has 
4  fhe  a  mind  to  be  a  nun  ?  And  what 

*  convent  is  it?' — '  Upon  my  word,' 
faid  he,  '  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
«  it.' — *  Perhaps  (he  has   feme   rela- 
'  tion  there,'  purfued  fhe:   '  fhe  is  very 
'  pretty;  very  pretty,   indeed/  added 
ihe,  interweaving  each   word  with   an 
earneft  examination  of  my  perfon  and 
drefs.     At  laft,  flie  grew  tired  of  me, 
and  fat  herftlf  to  furvey  the  magiftratej 
who,  however,  fhe  was  no  ftranger  to  5 
fcut  whofe  filence  and  melancholy  ap- 
peared to  her  worthy  of  confideration. 

'  It  is  very  (hocking,  Sir,1  (hid  fhe 
to  him  immediately,  «  that  the  gentle- 
nnn  (hould  be  dying  already;  he  was 
very  well  a  few  days  ago:  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  it  is  but  ten  days 
fince  we  dined  together. — But  tell 
me,  Mr.  De  Valville.  is  he  very  ill? 
He  has  a  good  conftitution;  I  hope 
he  will  recover  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  How  long  has  lie  been 
fick  ?  Ihavebetn  in  the  country;  and, 
truly,  I  did  not  hear*of  it  before  yef- 
terday.  Is  it  true  that  he  is  fpeech- 
lefs,and  has  loft  his  fenfes  ?* — '  Yes, 
Madam,'  returned  Valville;  «  it  is 
but  too  ti'ue.' — '  Mrs.  De  Valville, 
I  fuppofe,  is  here?'  replied  fhe. 
Poor  woman  !  fhe  muft  be  very  dif- 
confolate;  is  not  fhe  ?  They  were  very 
fond  of  each  other!  He  is  a  mighty 
worthy  manj  and  all  the  family  muft 
be  fenfible  c-f  his  lofs.  Here  is  my 
girl  has  cried  all  day  long  for  him; 
and  I,  too,  indeed.'  The  young  lady 
really  looked  very  much  dejected, 
but  faid  not  a  word.  Our  eyes  met 
{bmetirces  as  if  by  ftcalth  j  and  fhe 


feemed  to  have  as  much  friendfliip  fur 
me  in  her  looks,  as  fhe  might  have  dif- 
covered  for  her  in  mine.  I  fancied 
fhe  liked  me;  and,  for  my  part,  I  was 
charmed  with  her,  and  had  great  rea- 
fon  to  be  fo. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  engaging 
than  this  lady;  nothing  more  charming 
than  the  fweetnefs  and  fmiling  vivacity 
of  her  looks;  fhe  had  a  form  embellifhed 
with  every  thing  lovely;  an  air  graceful, 
delicate,  eal'y;  every  charm  triumphed  in 
her  face,  and  adorned  her  perfonwith  un- 
alterable beauties.  Her  fhape  was  per- 
fectly genteel  and  finifhed;  her  beha- 
viour engaging,  natural,  and  attended 
with  fomething  inexpreflibly  pleafing. 
She  was  but  eighteen;  and  youth  never 
ppeared  a  greater  ornament. 

1  heard  it  faid,  Madam,  the  other 
day,  of  a  young  lady,  that  fhe  was 
in  the  fyring  of  beauty:  the  term 
fpring  brought  her  I  am  fueaking  of  to 
my  mind;  and,  I  dare  lay  a  wager,  it 
was  fome  fuch  blooming  charms  that 
gave  birth  to  the  exprefTion;  for  I  ne- 
ver read  of  Flora  or  Hebe,  but  I  think 
of  Mifs  De  Fare,  for  this  was  her 
name. 

She  had  a  form  tall,  free,  and  fpright- 
ly;  and  an  air  and  walk  fo  light,  that 
you  would  have  thought  fhe  weighed 
nothing  :  in  fhort,  fhe  was  furrounded 
with  the  graces  in  all  their  various  cha- 
racters; had  fome  thing  fo  noble  and 
attj-activej  and  that  nobler.efs  appeared 
fo  e>ify,  unaffected,  and  natural,  that 
it  required  no  attention  to  fultain  it;  it 
appeared  independent  of  art,  which 
neither  gaiety  nor  ibrrow  were  able  to 
milter,  and  which  feemed  an  eflcntjal 
attribute  of  the  perfon  itfelf. 

Mifs  De  Fare  had  net  a  very  ftrong 
conftitution;  but  her  indifpofitionsgr.ve 
her  an  air  more  tender  than  fickly.  She 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  a  lit- 
tle more  fat;  but  I  do  not  think  fhe 
would  have  been  any  gainer  by  it;  at 
leaft  no  face  could  appear  better  without 
it :  for  I  am  certain  it  could  have  added 
but  one  charm;  but  muft  have  taken 
from  it  many  others  more  engaging  and 
poignant. 

Notwithftanding  the  delicacy  and 
fprightlinefs  of  her  wit,  fhe  volunta- 
rily held  htr  tongue  in  company;  fhe 
thought  much,  fpoke  little;  and  was 
fo  attentive,  that  nothing  efcaped  her 
notice.  I  hardly  ever  heard  her  fay  any 
thing  but  what  was  pertinent,  'judi- 
cious, 
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clous,  and  agreeable.  When  with  her 
friends,  me  exprefled  herfelf  with  the 
franknefs  of  perfons  of  the  moft  blunt 
difpofition,  though  with  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  moft  polite. 

One  could  not  help  obferving  in  her 
converfation  a  fagacity  of  fentiment, 
which  was  difcovered  in  all  fhe  faidj 
and  which  was  exprefled  with  the  ut- 
moft  life  and  fpirit :  her  ideas  appeared 
great  and  fublime;  her  foul  noble  and 
generous.  But  you  will  know  her 
character  much  better  by  what  I  fliall 
mention  hereafter. 

We  had  been  there  a  confiderable 
time,  when  Mrs.  De  Valville  came 
from  her  brother,  and  told  us  that  he 
was  much  better,  and  had  perfectly  re- 
covered his  fenfes.  «  He  aflced  me,' 
added  fhe,  addrefting  herfelf  to  me, 

*  if  you  were  here  ftill,  Mifs;  and  de- 
'  fired  me  not  to  fend  you  back  to  your 

*  convent  before  you   had  dined  with 
«  us.' — «  You  both  do  me  too  much 

*  honour,' returned  I:  <  I  fhall  do  what 
'  you  pleafe,  Madam.' 

«  I  wifh  he  knew  that  I  am  here,' 
faid  the  magiftrate,  his  friend j  *  for  I 
'  have  an  extreme  defire  to  fee  him,  if 
'  poflible.'— «  And  I,  too,'  faid  the 
lady :  «  would  it  not  be  proper  to  let 

*  him  know  it  ?  If  he  is  better,  he  will 
«  not,  perhaps,  be  forry  to  fee  us. — 
'  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Madam  ? 
f  The  phyficians,  then,  have   greater 

*  hopes  or  his  recovery;  I  am  fjncerely 

*  glad  to  hear  it.' — '  Alas,  no,  Ma- 
'  dam!  we  have  no  fuch  flattering  pro- 
«  fpeft!'  returned  Mrs.  De  Valville: 
'  he  is  not  quite  fobad,  and  that  is  all; 
'  but  I  will  go  to  him  immediately,  to 
'  know  if  your  coming  in  will  be  at- 

*  tended  with  any  inconvenience.'  She 
fcarce  had  left  us,  when  we  faw  her 
returning  with  the  phyficians  from  the 
chamber.  l  Gentlemen,'  faid  me,  *  may 

*  this  gentleman  and  thefe  two  ladies 
'  go  in  to  fee  my  brother  ?  Is  he  in  a 
'  condition  fit  to  receive  them  ?' — {  He 

*  is  weak  ftill,'  returned  one  of  them, 

*  and  he  wants  reft  :  it  would  be  much 
'  better  to  ftay  two  or  three  hours  firft.' 

'  Oh,   to  be  fure!     we   will  wait, 

*  then,'  faid  the  magiftrate:  fl  will 
'  return  in  the  afternoon.'—*  It  will 
'  not  be  worth  your  while  to  go,'  re- 
plied  Mrs.  De  Valville;    *  you  had 
'  much  better  ftay  dinner  here.' — 'No, 
4  Madam,'  faid  he,  *  J  am  very  much 


*  obliged  to  you  ;  but  cannot  ftay :  I 

*  have  fome  bufmefs  to  do.' 

4  As  for  me,'  cried  the  lady,  * I  have 
'  nonej  and  I  think  it  beft  to  ftay.— 
'  Am  not  I  in  the  right,  Madam  ?— 
'  Well,  gentlemen,'  continued  (he, 
'  tell  us,  then,  what  you  think  of  Mr. 
'  De  Climal  ?  It  runs  in  my  head  that 

*  he  will  recover;  will  not  he?  Do  not 
'  you  think  his  illnefs  might  proceed 
'  from   fome  diforder  in   his  breaft  ? 
«  Six  months  ago  he  had  a  cold,  which 
1  lafted  a  great  while:  I  defired  him  to 
'  take  care  of  it;  but  he  neglected  it  a 
'  little.     Is  his  fever  high  ?' 

'  It  is  not  the  fever  that  we  are  moft 
'  afraid  of,  Madam,'  faid  the  other 
phyfician:  «  we  can  give  no  certain 
judgment  yet;  «  but  we  think  him  in  a 

*  very  dangerous  condition.' 

After  this  difcourfe  they  left  us;  the 
magiftrate  followed;  and  Mrs.  DeFare 
and  Mifs,  Mrs.  De  Valville,  her  fon, 
and  I,  ftaid  in  the  parlour. 

It  was  pretty  late,  when  a  fervant 
came  to  tell  us  dinner  was  ready.  Mrs. 
De  Valville  went  for  a  moment  into  her 
brother's  room,  and  was  told  that  he 
had  dropped  afleep;  on  which  ftie  im- 
mediately returned  with  the  prieft,  who 
faid  he  would  return  again  after  din- 
ner; and  we  fat  down  to  table  fome- 
thing  lefs  difturbed  than  we  had  been 
in  the  morning. 

I  do  not  queftion,  Madam,  but  this 
particular  detail  has  been  difagreeable 
to  you  ;  but  I  could  not  pafs  it  over,  as 
it  is  neceflary  to  introduce  fome  more 
interefting  events.  I  fat  at  table  by 
Mifs  De  Fare;  and  I  imagined,  by  her 
graceful  behaviour,  that  fhe  was  glad 
of  this  occafion  to  commence  an  ac- 
quaintance with  me.  We  anticipated 
the  pleafures  of  friend/hip  by  a  variety 
of  thofe  little  kindnefles  which  a  mu- 
tual inclination  fuggefts  to  two  perfons 
who  take  a  delight  in  each  other.  We 
looked  upon  each  other  with  the  fweet- 
eft  complacency;  and,  as  love  has  it's 
rights  too,  I  fometimes  caft  a  tender 
regard  at  Valville;  who,  on  his  fide, 
according  to  cuftom,  had  his  eyes  al- 
moft  continually  fixed  upon  me. 

I  believe  Mifs  De  Fare  took  notice 
of  our  regards.  «  Mifs,'  faid  me  to 
me  very  low,  whilft  her  mother  and 
Mrs.  De  Valville  were  talking  toge- 
ther, '  I  would  not  be  miftaken;  but  I 
f  do  not  think  you  will  leave  Paris.' 
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'  I  do   not  know  what  you  mean, 

'  Mifs,'  returned  I  in  the  fame  tone, 

(and  really  I  did  not  underftand  her  at 

all;)   '  but  I  fancy  I  may,  without  any 

rilque,  venture  to  afhrm  that  your 

thoughts  are  always  jult.     Will  you 

pleafe  to  tell  me  your  meaning  ?' 

*  It  is/    returned  fhe,    whifpering, 

that,  as  my  lady  your  mother  is  one 

of  Mrs.  De  Valvillc's  deareft.  friends, 

you  may,  perhaps,  marry  my  coulin; 

tell  me,  now,  am  not  I  in  the  right  ?' 

*  It  was  not  very  eafy  to  anfwer  her; 
the  queftion  difcompofcd   and  alarmed 
me  :  I  blufhed;  and  then  was  afraid  fhe 
would  take  notice  of  it,  and  that  this 
would  betray  a  fecret  which  would  do 
me  too  much  honour.    In  fine,  I  do  not 
know  what  anfwer  I  fhould  have  re- 
turned, if  her  mother  had  not   extri- 
cated me  out  of  this  perplexity.     It  was 
then  happy  for  me,  that  (he  was  one 
of   thofe    women    who   obferve    every 
thing,  and  will  be  informed  cf  every 
thing  too.     She  perceived  that  we  were 
talking  to  each  other — «  What  is  that, 

*  daughter  ?    What   iubject    are    you 

*  upon  ?  You  fmile,  and  Mifs  biufhej.' 
(For  nothing  efcaped  her.)    '  May  we 
«  know  what  you  are  laying?'—-'  I  (hall 
'  make  no  fecret  of  it/  returned  (he. 
'   I  fhould  be  charmed  to  have  Mifs  ftay 

*  at   Pari*;   and   I  was   faying  that  I 
4  wifhed  the  might  marry  Mr.  Be  Val- 
«  viJie.' 

*  Hih,  h?.h  '.'  cried  fhe,  *  that  is  very 
'  good  !  I  have  been  juft  thinking  fo 
'  myfelf:  befides,  I  have  obferved'that 

*  neither  of  them  feem  as  if  they  would 
'  be  fony  for  it;  but  how  do  we  know 
«  but  it  is  their  defign!  it  looks  very 
«  like  it.' 

'  And  why  not?'  fa  id  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville,  who  apparently  faw  no  hazard 
in  taking  cur  part  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  with  a  generofity  of  mind 
with  which  I  feel  myfelf  tranfported 
whenever  I  reflect  on  it;  and  which  I 
never  think  of  without  tears  of  grati- 
tude and  afRftion  :  who,  I  fay,  by  an 
admirable  generofity  of  mind,  to  give 
us  infallible  proofs  of  her  goodnefs, 
gladly  feized  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare them  for  our  marriage.  «  And 
'  why  not  ?'  faid  fhe,  with  a  look  full 
of  goodnefs;  '  my  ion  \vill  have  no 
4  rcafon  to  complain,  if  it  Ihould  hap- 
'  pen  fo.' — *  O  Madam,  every  body 
'  muft  be  of  your  opinion/  ; 
JJrs,  De  Fate  ;  '  we  ou0ht  to  ccr.gra- 


tulate  him  upon  his  happtnefs;  am! 
I  fhall  make   him  my  compliment* 
upon  it  beforehand.  I  will  allure  you 
I  think  nobody  can  be  more  agree- 
ably united.' — «  And   I   am  line    I 
fh  all  en  vy  nobody  'slot,'  ret  urned  VM- 
ville,   with  an  air  free  and  eafy;  whiift 
I  bowed  to  thank  her  for  her  civilitv, 
without  faying  any  thing;  for  I  thought 
I  ought  to  be  iilcnt,  and  give  my  I 
fafhefs  an  opportunity  of  fptaking  for 
me;  before  whom  I  imagined  that,  on 
this  cccafion,  I  ought  to  preferve  a  mo- 
deft    and    refpeclful   fjlence.     I   could 
not,  however,  avoid  giving  her  a  look 
full  of  tendernefs  and  gratitude.   And, 
though  this  converfation  was  carried  on 
in  jelr,  Mrs.  De  Fare  did   not  doubt 
but  that  I  fhould  marry  Valville. 
*  I  muft  take  my  leave  as  foon  as  I 
have  fecn  Mr.  De  Climal;  and  then 
we  will   conduft  your  daughter-in- 
law  to  her  convent/  faid  fhe  to  Mrs. 
De  Valville.  'But  hold;  I  have  thought 
of  fomething  better  than  that;  I  fhall 
not  lie  to-night  in  town;  I  muft  return 
to   my    country-houfe,  which,    you 
know,  is  but  about  a  mile  from  hence; 
I  think,  if  you  can  fpare  Mifs,  you 
may  write  or  fend  to  the  convent,  that 
they  may  not  wait  for  her,  and  we 
will  take  her  with  us.     Thefe  ladies 
ought  to  become  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted; and,  I  am  fure,  you  will 
give  them  both  a  very  fenfible  plea- 
lure.' 

Mifs  De  Fare  entered  into  the  coiii 
vcrfation;  and  joined  her  entreaties  to 
thofe  of  her  mother  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  Mrs.  De  Valville  told  them  fhe 
confented  to  it,  and  that  I  was  my  own, 
miftrefs.  '  It  is  true/  faid  fhe;  '  you 
have  no  fervant  with  you,  but  you 
will  find  enough  at  Mr.  DC  Fare's, 
Go,  I  will  call  at  your  convent;  and 
to-morrow,  if  my  brother's  illnefs 
will  permit  me  to  leave  him,  I  will 
come  about  five  in  the  evening,  to 
bring  you  backj  or  elfe  fend  for  you .' 
— '  Since  I  have  your  pcrmifllon,  Ma-. 
darn/  f-.id  I,  '  I  will  make  no  diffi- 
culty of  going.' 
Here  we  arole  from  table.  Valville 
appeared  charmed  at  the  little  party  \\o 
had  jult  made  and  intereftcd  in  our  fa- 
vour; and  I  eafily  perceived  the  : 
joy  which  fpread  over  his  face,  and  luf - 
ficiently  expreflcd  his  inward  fatis- 
f action.  What  convincing  proofs  my 
dear  benefaftrcfs  had  given  us  of  the 
finccrity 
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Sincerity  of  her  promifes !  She  had  not 
Only  acknowledged  that  I  was  defigneJ 
For  her  fon,  but  let  me  already  reap 
fome  of  the  benefits  that  dear  relation 
would  fhortly  entitle  me  TO,  by  recom- 
mending me  t6  her  friends,  and  intro- 
ducing me  into  the  world  under  that 
character.  Was  it  poftible  to  behave 
more  agreeably,  than  thus  to  put  it  in 
a  manner  out  of  her  power  to  difengage 
herfein 

But  let  us  leave  Mr.  De  ClimaPs. 
Mrs.  De  Fare  could  not  obtain  leave 
to  fee  him,  becaufe  he  was  inclined  to 
.  doze,  and  was  willing  to  take  fome  reft : 
when  we  were  ready  to  go,  Valville 
artfully  dropped,  in  his  difcourfeto  this 
lady,  fome  hints  which  obliged  her  to 
sfk  him  to  follow  us,  and  fup  with  us 
at  her  houfe.  '  The  weather,  Sir,' 
faid  (he,  *  is  extremely  fine  and  de- 

*  lightful;  and  you  may,  if  you  pleafe, 

*  return  to-night;  or  ftay  till  to-mor- 
'  row,  if  you  like  it  better.*—*  But 

*  will  you,  Madam,  permit  me  to  go?' 
faid  he,  laughing,  addrefling  himfelf 
to  his  mother,  whofe  approbation  he 
was  willing  to  gain  to  all  his  aftions. 
'  Yes,  fon,'  faid  (he;  *  go,  ifyoude- 

*  fire  it j  for  I  (hall  not  leave  my  bro- 

*  thertill  it  is  pretty  late.'     Upon  this 
we  took  our  leave,  and  parted. 

We  foon  arrived  at  this  lady's  coun- 
try-houfe;  which  was  a  (lately  building, 
adorned  with  every  thing  that  could 
render  it  grand  and  magnificent.  Val- 
ville was  there  almoft  as  foon  as  we. 
We  refted  a  moment;  and  then  went 
into  the  garden,  attended  only  by  Mifs 
De  Fare,  and  (pent  our  time  in  walk- 
ing. Every  thing  here  contributed  to 
ihfpire  me  with  fatisfaclion  and  de- 
light; the  walks,  the  fountains,  and 
painted  alcoves,  were  very  beautiful: 
but  what  rendered  all  thefe  charming, 
was  tht  company  of  my  dear  Valville; 
for,  without  him,  the  (hady  groves, 
would  have  appeared  gloomy  and  foli- 
tary,  and  all  this  pleafing  fcene,  per- 
haps, have  been  pa(Ted  over  unregard- 
ed. I  freely  enjoyed  the  convedation 
of  a  man  whom  I  loved  with  the  ten- 
dered affeftion;  of  a  man  who  adored 
me,  and  who  had  the  liberty  of  telling 
we  fo,  and  difcourfing  on  his  agree- 
able pafiion;  a  privilege  I  had  not  yet 
enjoyed  without  reftraintj  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  him  a  modeft 
return,  which  I  did  not  fail  to  do.  He 
talked  $  I  anfwered  him  with  my  looks  5 


and  his  language  was  not  more  tender 
than  my  glances:  he  immediately  per- 
ceived it;  and  his  difcourfe  grew  infen- 
fibly  more  pafllonate,  and  confequently 
the  innocent  language  of  my  eyes  more 
fweet. 

How  enchanting,  how  agreeable,  my 
(ituation  !  On  the  one  fide  Valville, 
who  almoft  idolized  me;  on  the  other, 
Mifs  De  Fare,  who  loaded  me  with 
careffes,  and  fought  every  occafion  to 
ihfpire  me  with  friendfhip;  and,  on  my 
own  fide,  a  heart  full  of  fenfibility  for 
both.  We  all  three  walked  into  a 
wood  which  furrounded  the  houfe  and 
garden,  and  left  Mrs.  DeFare  bufy  in 
receiving  two  perfons  who  came  to  fup 
with  her:  and,  as  Valville's  tender- 
nefs  frequently  interrupted  this  ami- 
able lady's  converfation,  we,  out  of  a 
frolick,  ran  away  from  him,  that  we 
might  have  him  at  a  diftancej  and 
threw  at  him  handfuts  of  leaves  and 
boughs  that  we  fnatched  from  the  trees 
and  hedges.  He  purfued  us;  we  ranj 
hefeizedme:  (he  came  to  my  affiftancej 
and  my  foul  gave  itfelf  up  to  an  inno- 
cent joy  too  exquilite  to  laft  long. 

We  were  thus  diverting  ourfelves, 
when  a  fervant  came  to  tell  us  fupper 
was  ready,  and  they  only  (laid  for  us; 
on  which  we  went  in  immediately. 

At  (upper,  the  converfation  pafled 
upon  the  news  they  heard  from  Mr. 
De  Fare,  who  was  in  the  army:  at  laft, 
they  fpoke  of  me;  and  the  company 
loaded  me  with  the  mod  obliging  com- 
pliments; for  Mrs.  De  Fare  had  al- 
ready informed  them  of  my  intended 
nuptials,  and  congratulated  Valville 
on  his  approaching  happinefs. 

The  fupper  being  over,  and  the  com  •< 
panygone,  Mrs.  De  Fare  invited  Val- 
ville to  ftay  till  the  next  day,  which  he 
confenied  to  without  much  importu- 
nity. I  am  almoft  come  to  touch  upon 
the  fatal  cataftrophe  which  threatens 
me ;  and  to-morrow  I  (hall  (hed  tor* 
rents  of  tears. 

I  arofe  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the 
morning;  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  Mrs.  De  Fare's  woman  came  to 
drefs  me:  however  new  this  kind  of 
fervice  was  to  me,  I  let  her  affift  me 
with  as  good  a  grace,  and  as  much 
freedom,  as  if  it  had  been  familiar  to 
me.  I  ought  to  fupport  my  rank,  and 
behave  confident  with  my  prefent  cir- 
cumfhnces  :  this  I  was  inilantly  fenfi- 
ble  of.  I  had  a  natural  taliej  or,  if 
Qji  you 
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you  will,  a  vanity  inexpreflibly  deli- 
cute,  which  taught  me  at  once  how  to 
behave,  and  which  gave  this  fervant 
no  room  to  think  me  a  novice. 

Scarce  had  (he  done  drefling  me, 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  Mifs  De 
Fare,  who  was  coming  to  me,  and  was 
talking  with  another  perfon  who  was 
with  her:  I  imagined  it  was  Valvillej 
and  was  thinking  to  meet  her,  but  (he 
did  not  give  me  time,  but  inftantly 
came  in.  But,  oh,  Madam!  guels 
with  whom.  I  was  immediately  fhock- 
ed  as  if  I  had  been  (truck  with  thunder. 
How  inexpreflible  was  my  furprize 
and  confternation,  when  I  faw  it  was 
the  linen-draper  with  whom  I  had  lived 
as  a  (hop- maid! 

Mifs  De  Fare  ran  to  embrace  me 
with  an  air  of  gaiety;  but  this  fatal 
cbjeft,  this  unwelcome  Mrs.  Da  Tour, 
had  already  ftruck  my  eyes,  and  turned 
me  into  a  ftatue:  I  received  her  em- 
brace without  motion,  and  with  a 
countenance  more  pale  than  death;  and 
•was  Ib  overwhelmed  with  furprize,  that 
I  knew  not  where  I  was.  *  Ah,  my 
(  dear!  what  is  the  matter?  Why  do 
*  not  you  fpeak  to  me  ?*  cried  Mifs  De 
Fare,  aftonifhed  at  my  filence  and  want 
of  motion, 

*  Ods  my  life!  Sure  I  am  dim-fight- 

«  ed! — Is   it   you,    Marianne?'    cried 

Mrs.  DuTour.     *  Even  fo;  the  fame, 

pofitively !      How    folks    meet!     I 

came  here  to  (hew  fome  linen  to  fome 

of  your  neighbours,  who  fent  for  me; 

and    fo,  as  I  was  about   to  return 

home,  fays  I — "  I  will  even  call  at 

«  Madam  De  Fare's,   to    fee   if   (he 

*  wants  any  thing.""     You  found  me 

in  her  chamber,  and  fo  then  brought 

me  here,  where  I  found  her  :  Cure,  it 

was  my  good  angel  that  infpireci  me 

with  the  thought  of  coining  to  your 

houfe  !'  Here  (he  caft  her  arms  about 

my  neck.     *  What  good  fortune  have 

you  had?  How  pretty  and  well-drefl~- 

ed  you  ate!  Really  I  am  glad  to  fee 

you  fo  fpruce  and  fine.     La!  how  it 

becomes  you!   I  think,  indeed,  you 

have  a  waiting-woman.     Pray,  tell 

me  how  all  this  came  to  pafs?    It  is 

very  wonderful!  How,  my  dear  girl, 

did  it  happen?' 

To  this  difcpurfe  I  was  unable  to 
utter  a  word;  1  was  quite  abaflied  and 
ftupid  with  furprize. 

Here  Valville  came  in,  fmiling,  with 
an  air  of  gaiety}  but  he  no  foone.r  favr 


Mrs.  Du  Tour  but  he  bluflied,  change<J 
countenance,  and  flood  immoveable  a* 
well  as  I:  you  will  judge  that  he  might 
eafily  forefee  the  fatal  confequence  of 
this  adventure;  and  all  this  pa  (fed  in 
much  iefs  time  than  I  can  relate  it  to 
you. 

'  Softly,  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  foftly!' 
cried  the  young  lady;  4  you  are  mif- 

*  taken,  furely!  vou  do  not  know  who 

*  you  fpeak  to:  it  is  not  that  Marianne 
'  you  mean.'— '  Not  her!'  faid  the  li- 
nen-draper; *  not  her !  Why,  you  may 
'  as  well  tell  me  I  am  not  Mrs.  Du 
'  Tour!  Marry,  a(k  her  yourfelf  if  I 

*  am  in  the  wrong. — Well,  why  don't 
4  you  fpeak,  child?  Is  it  not  true  that 
'  you  are  (he?  Did  not  you  lodge  a  few 
'  days  with  me,  to  learn  my  bufmefs? 
'  Was  it  not  Mr.  De  Climal  that  put 
'  you  to  board  with  me  ?  and  did  not 
'  he  abandon  you  one  holiday?    "the 
"  better  day,  the  belter  deed ;"  and  did 
'  not  care  a  fig  what  became  of  you  ? 
'  — Lack-a-day!  how  the  poor  orphan 
'  cried  about  it!  Why,  1  found  her 
'  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  ears, 
(  like  a  mad  perfon;  her  cap  and  every 
'  thing  littered  about !  La!  how  I  pi» 
«  tied  the  poor  thing!' 

'  Pray  take  care  what  you  fay,  Ma- 
'  dam!'  faid  Mifs  De  Fare,  quite  afto- 
nifhed  :  «  I  tell  you  it  cannot  be.'— * 
'  Well,  I  do  not  fay  that  it  can  be/ 
continued  Mrs.  Du  Tour;  '  but  I  fay 

*  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is  as  well:  and 
'  I  will  tell  you   more   than  that;  it 
'  was  to  Mr.  De  Valville  that  I  fent 
'  the  bundle  of  cloaths  Mr.  De  Climal 

*  had  given  her;  and,  befides,  I  have 
'  another  token;  I  have  (till  a  hand- 
'  kerchief  that  (he  left  behind  her  at 

*  my  houfe;  it   is   not   worth   much, 
'  indeed;    but,    however,    it   is   hers, 

*  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I 
'  have  had  it  wa(hed,  though  it  was 
'  hardly    worth    it.      However,    one 
'  word  is  as  good  as  a  hundred;  and, 
'  as  I  am  none  of  thole  that  are  given 

*  to  talk,  and  fuch  as  that,  look  ye,  I 
'  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  Ma- 
'  rianne;  that  is  the   name   (he  went 
'  by  when   (he  was  with  me;  and,  if 
'  it   is   not    her   name    ftill,  (lie   muft 
'  have  changed  it;  for  I  never  knew  (he 
'  had  any  other,   nor  (he   neither:    it 
'  was    a   country  parfou's   fjftei    who 
'  gave  it  her;  for,  poor  girl!   (he  does 
'  not   know  hcrfelf  who   file   is  :  (ha 

*  told  me  of  it;  and  1  cannot  fee  what 
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reafon  there  is  to  make  fuch  a  mighty 
fecret  of  it.  Heaven  knows,  I  re- 
fpect  the  girl,  and  would  not  do  her 
an  injury  for  the  world.  Surely  I 
may  be  allowed  to  know  folks  again 
when  I  fee  them,  as  well  as  another; 
efpecially  my  own  (hopmaid  :  pray, 
where  is  the  difficulty  of  that  ?  But, 
marry-come-up  I  if  (he  is  grown 
proud,  and  above  owning  her  old 
acquaintance,  what  care  I !  I  cannot 
anfwer  for  that ;  I  only  rub  up  her 
memory  a  little:  I  have  nothing  to 
fay  again  ft  her;  I  always  thought  her 
very  honeft  and  good;  and  I  am  fure 
nobody  can  fpeak  more  handlbtnely 
of  her  than  I  do,  if  (he  were  a 
dutchefs.' 

At  thefe  laft  words,  Mrs.  De 
Fare's  woman  (impered,  and  left  us 
with  an  ill-natured  pleafure  in  her 
looks:  as  for  me,  I  was  ready  to  faint; 
my  knees  trembled,  and  I  funk  into 
an  elbow-chair  that  flood  near  me, 
where  I  was  only  able  to  weep  and  ca(t 
forth  the  moft  bitter  fighs.  Mils  De 
Fare  held  down  her  head,  and  (aid  no- 
thing. Valville,  who  had  not  yet 
opened  his  mouth,  at  laft  drew  near  to 
Mrs.  DuTour;  and,  taking  her  by 
the  hand—*  Madam,1  laid  he,  *  let 
'  me  perfuade  you  to  retire  immediate - 
'  ly:  I  conjure  you  do  me  this  favour, 
f  dear  Mrs.  Du  Tour;  oblige  me  in 

*  this,  and  you  (hall  lofe  nothing  by 

*  it.     Be  feen  no  more  here;  be  dif- 

*  creet:  and  expect  from  me,  in  re- 
«  turn,   all  the  fervice  I   can  render 
4  you.' 

*  Lack-a-day!  with  all  my  heart/ 
returned  (he ;  'I  am  very  forry  that  I 
'  have  faid  any  thing  to  difpleafe  you: 
'  but  I  thought  no  harm  ;  what  would 

*  you  have  of  me?    I  am  no   witch. 

*  Put  yourfelf  in  my  place.' — '  Well, 
'  well,  Madam,  you  are  in  the  right,' 
faid  he,  interrupting  her  ;  *  but,  pray, 
'  be  gone-,  go,  I  entreat  you.' — «  Your 
'  fervant,  Sir,'  returned  (he;    'I  beg 

*  pardon.— Mifs,  your  fervant,'  add- 
ed  (he,  turning  to  Ivlifs  De  Fare.— 

*  Adieu,  Marianne!  Farewel,  child! 
'  I  wifh  you  no  more  harm  tharr  I  do 
«  myfelf.  Good  luck  attend  you! — But, 

*  Mifs,  if  you  would  look  at  what  I 
'  have  got,    perhaps    you    may  take 

*  fomething  of  me,'    added    flie,   ad- 
drefling  herfelf  to  Mifs  De  Fare.  '  No, 

*  no,  I  tell  you;  I  (hall  buy  all  you 
1  have,  and  pay  you  for  it  to-morrow,' 


returned  Valville,  puftiing  her  back, 
till  at  laft  (he  left  us. 

My  tears  and  fighs  continued;  I 
durft  not  lift  up  my  eyes,  and  was  op- 
pi  efTed  with  the  fevered  affliction. 

«  Mr.  De  Valville,'  faid  Mife  D* 
Fare,  who  had  for  fome  time  been  fi- 
lent,  and  had  attended  to  all  that  pafled, 
'  pray  explain  to  me  what  all  this 

*  means?' 

'  Oh,  dear  coufin  T  returned  he, 
throwing  himfelf  at  her  feet,  *  in  th« 

*  narcse  of  all  that  is  moft  dear  to  you, 

*  fave  my  life  :  it  is  nothing  lefs  I  beg 
1  of  you.     I  conjure  you,  by  all  the 

*  goodnefs    and    generofity   of    your 

*  heart,  not  to  abandon  me  :  it  is  true, 

*  the  lady  was  a  few  days  at  this  li- 
«  nen-draper's;  (he  loft  her  father  and 
'  mother  in  her  infancy.     It  is  believed 
'  that  they  were  foreigners:  it  is  an 
'  undoubted  matter  of  fact  that  they 
c  were   afTafiinated   in   a  ft  age -coach, 
'  with  a  number  of  their  domefticks, 
«  Their  retinue  only  proved  they  were 
1  pedbns  of  quality:  this  lady  was 
'  drawn  from  under  the  body  of  her 
{  mother;  was  educated  by  a  clergy- 

*  man  in  the  country;  brought  up  to 
'  Paris  by  his  fifter,  who  died  there, 

*  and  left  her  quite  deftitute.    A  monk 
'   prdented  her  to  my  uncle :  I  came 
'  to  know  her  by  chance;  and  I  love 

*  and  adore  her.     If  I  lofe  her,  I  lofe 

*  my  life:  I  have  already  told  you  that 
'  her  parents  travelled  with  fervatus 

*  of  both  fexes.     She  is  a  lady  of  qui- 

*  lity;    nobody  has  ever  doubted  ;t: 
«  her  perfon,  her  graceful  behaviour, 
«  and  her  amiable  character,  are  ad- 
1  ditional  proofs  of  it.     Perhaps  het 
f  extraction  is  fuperior  to  mine:  per- 

*  haps,  if  it  was  known,  I  (hould  b* 
'  too  much  honoured  with  her  tender- 
'  nefs.     My  mother  knows  all  I  have 
«  told    you;    and  much  more  that   I 

*  have  not  time  to  relate;    flie  is  ra- 
'  vimed  with  her;  (he  placed  her  in  a 
«  convent;  flie  confents  that  I  mould 

9S  love  her;  flie  confents  that  I  fhould 

*  marry  her;   and    you   deferve  to  be 
«  acquainted  with  it  too.     You  have 

*  a  foul  too  great  to  render  you  capa- 

*  ble  of  making  an  ill   ufe  of  the  fa- 
«  tal  accident  which  conceals  her  birth: 
'  you  cannot  look  upon  that  misfor- 

*  tuns  as  a  crime;  a  misfortune,  ac- 
'  companied  with  fuch  circumftance* 
'  as  I  have  related,  ought  not  to  de- 
'  privc  a  lady,  fo  lovely,  of  the  rank  to 

*  which 
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which  it  plainly  appears  fhe  was 
born  j  nor  of  the  regard  and  refpeft 
fhe  merits  from  every  hontft,  tvery 
worthy  perfon.  Preferve,  then,  your 
elleem  and  friendfhip  for  her:  pre- 
ferve  me  my  wife  ;  preferve  to  your- 
felf  a  friend  worthy  a  place  in  your 
affections;  a  friend,  whole  innate 
goodnefs  and  unfpotted  honour  will 
ever  render  her  invaluable;  a  foul 
which  you  will  m:ikcj  eternally  yours, 
belides  mine,  whofe  gratitude  fhall 
know  no  bounds.  But  it  is  not 
enough  not  to  divulge  our  feciet : 
you  had  here  a  fervant  juft  now  who 
heard  allj  we  muft  gain  her  over  to 
our  party,  and  we  mull  be  expedi- 
,tious.' 

'  That  is  what  I  was  thinking  of,' 

faid  Mifs  De  Fare,    who  interrupted 

him    to   ring    the    bell.      *   Compofe 

yourfelf,  fir;    I    fliall   remedy  that 

immediately:    truft  all   to    me,  and 

fear  nothing.     Yourftory  has  moved 

me  even  to  tears:    I  have  always  had 

a  very  high  efteemfor  you  ;   but  you 

have  now  given  me  a  thoufand  times 

more.     I  look  upon  Mrs.  De  Val- 

ville's  conduct,  on  this  occafion,  as 

quite  admirable  and  worthy  of  her- 

felf:  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 

love  her  for  it,  or  how  much   her 

conduct  touches  mej  nor   fhall  my 

heart  ever  be  outdone  by  hers  in  ge- 

nerofity    and    affection.—- My    dear 

friend,'  added   fhe,  turning   to   me 

with  a  look  full  of  tendernefs,  *  wipe 

away  your  tears,  and  let  us  think  of 

nothing  but  of  being   united  by  a 

friendfhip  which  will  laft  as  long  as 

ourfelves.'     Here  fhe  prefented    me 

her  hand ;  I  took  hold  of  it,  kiflcd  it, 

and  bathed  it  with  my  tears,  with  a 

implicating  air,  jningled  with  grati- 


tude and  affeclion,  but  without  any 
appearance  of  being  humbled.  «  The 
c  friendfhip  that  you  do  me  the  honour 
1  to  afk,  fhall  be  dearer  to  me  than  my 
'  life:  I  onlydefireto  live  for  you  and 
1  Valville,*  replied  I,  intermingled 
with  fighs  which  my  tendernefs  forctd 
from  me. 

I  was  unable  to  fay  more;  Mifs  De 
Fare  wept  as  fhe  embraced  me;  and 
was  furprized  in  that  polture  by  the 
fervant  I  have  mentioned,  who  was 
come  to  know  why  fhe  had  rung  the 
bell. 

*  Come  hither,  Favier,'  faid  fhe,  in 
a  commanding  tone  ;  '  you  have  an  af- 
fection for  me;  at  leaft,  I  think  fo: 
but,  however,  you  have  feen  what 
has  paffed  between  Du  Tour  and  us. 
Obferve  what  I  fay;  I  will  certainly 
ruin  you,  one  time  or  other,  if  ever 
you  mention  a  fingle  word  of  it:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  promife  to  make 
your  foitune,  as  a  reward  of  your 
filence.'— <  And  I  promife,  on  that 
condition,'  faid  Valville,  «  fhe  fliall 
partake  of  mine.' 

Favier,  with  blufhes  that  fhe  could 
not  conceal,  affured  us  fhe  would  hold 
her  tongue;  but  it  was  too  late,  fhe 
had  already  difburdened  herfelf  of  the 
fecret:  but  it  is  time  to  break  off.  I 
muft  make  you  wait  till  you  receive  the 
Sixth  Part,  before  you  fee  the  events 
her  indifcretion  occafioned.  I  foon 
began  to  be  looked  on  as  a  perfon  of 
fome  confequence;  and  people  of  the 
higheft  rank  were  brought  over  to  op- 
pofe  my  happinefs,  and  to  endeavour 
tocrufh  my  hopes.  I  intended,  before 
I  had  gone  thus  far,  to  have  given  you 
the  hiftory  of  my  friend  the  nun ;  but  I 
find  I  muft  defer  it. 
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f*vr*>  OU  fee  here,  Madam,  the 
if  F  Sixth  Part  of  my  life. 

f  Y  <£  Does  not  my  being  foex- 
-f  ^,  traordinarily  expeditious 

^^/\^  a  little  furprize  you  ?  You 
have  not  yet,  I  fancy, 
quite  read  over  the  Fifth.  How  lazy  is 
this !  Come,  Madam,  endeavour  to 
follow  me;  and  read,  at  leaft,  as  fail 
as  I  write. 

You  tell  me  you  have  obliged  many 
of  your  friends  by  giving  them  my  ad- 
ventures to  read.  Some,  you  fay,  were 
quite  charmed  with  my  reflections;  and 
others  would  have  been  as  well  pleafed 
without  them.  I  am  at  prefent  pretty 
much  in  thefa.medifpofition.as  the  lat- 
ter; and  mall,  perhaps,  give  lefs  rea- 
fon  for  thefe  perfons  to  think  me  te- 
dious. My  nun  will  not  be  quite  fo 
impertinent  as  I  have  been;  and,  you 
jnay  depend  upon  it,  I  will  follow  her 
example. 

But  I  mould  confidcr,  that  my  charg- 
ing myfelf  with  impertinence  is  paying 
but  an  ill  compliment  to  thofe  worthy 
perfons  who  approve  and  admire  my 
reflections;  for  if  they  have  been  mere 
idle  trifling,  they  certainly  were  highly 
to  blame  to  be  fo  delighted  with  them, 
and  were  fo  far  without  true  tafte;  and 
it  may  bethought  that,  in  deference  to 
their  fuperior  judgment,  I  ought  tore- 
'  tract  what  I  have  laid,  and  not  be  quite 
fo  fevere  upon  myfelf.  But  I  would 
nothave  you  miftakeme,  Madam,  when 
I  call  myfelf  an  impertinent;  between 
you  and  I,  it  is  only  in  jeft;  befides,  a 
little  complaifance  for  thofe  that  think 
me  fo.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  ho- 
nour in  approving  my  manner  of  writ- 


ing,  and  defiring  me  to  continue  my 
reflections;  and  I  am  highly  fenfibleof 
your  goodnefs  in  being  fo  lavifh  of 
your  compliments  on  that  occafion. 
But  thofe  who  defire  me  to  keep  to  a 
bare  recital  of  fa£ls,  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleafure:  my  felf-love  declares 
for  you;  but  my  lazinefs  openly  de- 
clares for  them.  However,  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  a  commen- 
dable piece  of  ambition  to  endeavour 
to  pleafe  you  both  :  I  mall  therefore 
not  quite  leave  reflecting,  though  I 
fhall  do'it  fejdomer,  and  endeavour  to 
reduce  thefe  ftarts  of  fancy  into  as  lit- 
tle compafs  as  poflibie. 

We  broke  off  at  the  difcourfe  Mifs 
De  Fare  and  Valville  addrefled  to  Fa- 
vier;  and  I  have  to!d  you  that  the  pre- 
caution they  took  proved  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  You  remember  Favier  retired 
before  Mrs.  Du  Tour  left  the  room, 
and  (he  had  not  disappeared  above  a 
quarterof  an  hour  before  herreturn;  but 
that  quarter  of  an  hour  {he  had  employ- 
ed againft  me.  She  had  no  fooner  left 
my  chamber,  but  ftie  hafted  to  Mrs. 
De  Fare's,  to  whom  (he  related  ail  flic 
had  heard.  She  durft  not,  indeed,  con- 
fefs  that  ihe  had  done  fo;  Mifs  De 
Fare  fpoke  to  her  in  a  tone  which  made 
her  tremble,  and  prevented  her  being 
fincere  enough  to  confefs  it.  I  obferv- 
ed  that  (he  coloured,  as  I  have  already 
faid ;  and,  notwithstanding  my  own 
confufion,  I  could  not  help  dreading 
that  that  was  the  cauie  fiie  left  us  in  a 
manner  that  (hewed  (he  was  very  much 
dif concerted,  and  Mifs  De  Fare  began 
again  to  endeavour  to  confole  me:  I 
held  her  hand,  which  I  bathed  with  my 

tearsj 
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tears,  whilft  (he  returned  this  tender 
action  with  the  moft  affectionate  ca- 
refles.  '  Oh,  iny  deareft  friend  t  why 
do  you  weep  thus?'  laid  (he.  *  What 
canyon  fear?  I  am  perfuaded  (he 
will  not  mention  a  word  ;  we  have 
juft  engaged  her  by  the  moft  power- 
ful motives  to  be  filent.  I  have  told 
her  that  her  indifcretion  will  ruin 
her$  that  her  filence  will  make  her 
fortune;  and,  after  the  threatenings 
with  which  I  h.ive  intimidated  her, 
after  the  rewards  I  have  promifed  her, 
can  you  imagine  that  fhe  will  dare  to 
open  her  mouth  to  your  prejudice  ? 
Is  there  the  It-alt  appearance  that  fhe 
will  ever  betray  us  ?  Compofe  your- 
felf  then;  give  me  this  mark  of  your 
fricndlhip  and  confidence;  orfhall  I 
believe  that  I  am  the  caufe  of  your 
tears  ?  Shall  I  think  that  you  blufh 
at  having  me  a  witnefs  of  what  is 
pafled;  and  that  you  fufpect  my  hav- 
ing forne  fentiments  that  will  hum- 
ble you  ?  Can  you  thus  injure  my 
friend  fhip,  which  unites  me  to  you 
by  the  ftrongelt  ties,  and  makes  me 
love  you  dearer  than  ever;  that  makes 
me  intereft  myfelf  in  your  affairs; 
and  increales  my  regard  for  you  in 
proportion  to  your  affliction  ?  I  muft 
believe  this  is  the  cafe;  and,  if  it  be, 
what  greater  reafon  can  I  have  to 
complain  of  your  injuftice  ?  How  in- 
jurious, how  difobliging,  is  this  to  a 
heart  like  mine !' 

This  diicourfe  redoubled  my  tender- 
nefs,  and  confequently  my  tears:  I  had 
not  the  power  to  fpeak ;  but  I  preffed 
)>er  hand  between  mine,  and  kificd  it  a 
thoufond  times  as  an  expreilion  of  my 
g>atitude. 

*  Pray,  my  dear  Marianne,  forbear,' 
faid  Vaiville  j    '   fomebody  may  come 
in  :  Mrs.  De  Fart-  hcrfelf  may  fur- 
prize  MS  j  and   what  mud  fhe   think 
if  (he  finds  you  in  this  condition  ? 
What  reafon  can  we  give  her  for  it? 
And  why  do  yon  afflict  yourfelf  fo  ? 
It  can  have  no  ill  confequencc,  take 
my  word  for  it,'    added  he,  calling 
Jiimirlf  at  my  feet,  with  a  more  paf- 
fionate  nir,  and  more  ;.iV  flum   in  his 
looks,  than,  mrthotight,  I  had  ever  dif- 
eovtred  :    whilil  tv-y  regards,  which  I 
fucctfifivtly  caft  on  the  friend  and  the 
)OVLT,  exprUft.:!   how  Icnfible  I  was  of 
tfceir  kinv'.nefs,  in  thus  endeavouring  to 
e  the  fwccteit  conloiaiiyn$  when 


we  heard  fome  fteps  coming  near  the 
room. 

It  was  Mrs.  DeFare,  who  entered  a 
moment  after:  her  daughter  and  Val- 
ville  placed  themfelves  on  each  fide  me; 
and  I  had  juft  time  to  wipe  away  my 
tears  before  me  appeared  ;  but  every 
hppref&on  of  thole  c-motions  with  which 
I  had  been  agitated,  remained  ftill  on 
my  countenance;  there  might  be  feert 
theie  an  air  of  grief  and  conftcrnation, 
which  I  could  not  remove. 

'  Pretend  to  be  lick!'  faM  Mifs  DC 
Fare,  haftily;  '  and  we  will  fay  that 
'  you  were  fuddenly  taken  ill/  Scarce 
had  fhe  faid  thefe  words  before  we  faw 
her  mother  :  I  only  faluted  her  with  a 
bow,  becaufe  of  the  fudden  jllnefs  we 
had  agreed  I  mould  afVccl;  and  which, 
indeed,  was  true  enough.  She  looked 
at  me  without  faluting  me. 

'  What!  is  fhe  indifpofed  ?'  faid  flic 
to  Valville,  with  an  unconcerned  and 
uncivil  air.  *  Yes,  Madam/  returned, 
he;  'we  have  had  fome  difficulty  to 
'  recover  the  lady  from  a  fainting  fit 
1  with  which  fhe  was  feized/ — '  She 

*  is  ftill  extremely  weak/  added  Mifs 
De  Fare,  who  feemed  much  furprized 
at  the  little  ceremony  her  mother  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  me.     '  But/  returned 
the  lady,  in  the  fame  unconcerned  tone, 
without  ever  calling  me  Mifs,  «  if  fhe 
'  has  a  mind,  we  will  fend  her  back  to 
'  Paris/ — '  I  will  lend  her  my  coach, 
'  Madam/    faid    Valville,    roughly  : 
'  we  do  not  want  your  coach  j  fhe  fliall 
'  return   in  mine,  which  is  come  for 
'  me/ — *  You  are  in  the  right/  faid 
fhe;   'it  is  equal  to  me/  —  *  What 

*  now,  mother!'   cried  her  daughter: 

*  I  did  not  think  fhe  was  to  go  fo  foon ; 
'  I  think  die  fhould  ftay  a  little  longer/ 
— '  No,  Mifs  '/  faid  1  then,  in  my  turn, 
leaning  upon  Valville's  arm  to  arife  j 
'  no;  let  me  go;  I  give  you  a  thou- 
'  land   thanks   for  your  care  of  me: 

*  but,  indeed,  I  had  better  retire,  fmce 
'  I  find  I  cannot  ftay  here  much  longer. 
'  Let  us  go  down,  Sir;  I  fhall  be  glad 
'  to  take  a  little  air  till  your  coach  is 
'  ready/  —  '  But,  mother/  faid  Miia 
De  Fare  again,  '  pray  confider  a  little; 
'  fhould  we  let  the  lady  return  home 

*  alone  in  the  coach  ?  And,  fince  fhe  is 
'  abfolutely  refolved  to  leave  us,  fhould 
'  not  we  wait  upon  her?  or,  at  lealt,  I 
'  fhould  have  one  of  your  maids  with 
1  me  to  conduft  jjev  to  the  convent,  or 

«  to 
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'  to  Mrs.  De  Valville's,  who  commit- 
'  ted  her  to  your  care ;  or  eife  there 
'  will  be  none  to  accompany  her  but 

*  my   coufin ;    and,   you  know,    that 
'  would  not  be  very  proper?' — '  No/ 
returned  her  mother,  fmiling.     '  But, 
4  Mr.  De  Valville/  added  (he,  fmiling, 

*  I  expeft  company;    and,  as  neither 
'  my  daughter  nor  I  can  go,  will  not 
«  one  of  my  maids  do ?  She  may  have 
'  her  that  drefled  her:  it  is  but  a  ftep 
'  to  Paris.     Will  not  that  do,  child?' 
faid  (he,  turning  to  me. 

Valville,  enraged  at  her  blunt  and 
rude  behaviour,  made  no  anfwer.  '  I 
'  want  nobody,  Madam/  (aid  I,  fully 
perfuaded  that  the  woman  (he  offered 
tne  had  told  her  every  thing ;  '  I  have 
'  no  need  of  any  body.'  This  I  faid 
as  I  was  leaving  the  room  .with  Val- 
ville; while  Mils  De  Fare  cart  down 
her  eyes  with  an  air  of  aftonjfhment 
that  was  not  to  the  honour  of  her  mo- 
ther. 

*  Madam/  faid  Valville  to  Mrs.  De 
Fare,  with  a  tone  (harp  and  (lighting, 
'  the  lady  (hall  take  my  coach;  you 
'  have  offered  her  yours;  you  need  only 

*  lend  it  me  to  follow  her:   the  condi- 
'  tion  (he  is  in  difturbs  me;  fo  that  if 
'  any  thing  happens,   I   (hall  be  near 
'  enough  to  give  her  fome  affiftance/ 

*  What  need  you  leave  us  ?'  faid  (he, 
fmiling;  *  I  do  not  fee  any  necefiity  for 

*  that,  fince  I  offer  to  fend  one  of  my 

*  fei  vants  with  her.     Perhaps  (he  may 
'  like  better  to  ftay:  you  know  that,  at 
'  five,  Mrs.  De  Valviiie  is  to  come  and 
'  take  her  away  in   her  coach;   and  as 
'  (he  is  indifpofed,  and  I  have  com- 
'  pany,  (he  may  dine  in  her  chamber 
«  here/ 

*  Yes/  faid  he,   '  the  expedient  is 

*  commodious  enough;  but  I  do  not 
'  think  it  can  be  agreeable  to  her.' 

*  Your  ferioufnels  is  very  diverting,' 
returned  (he;  «  but,  however,  if  there 
'  is  no  way  to  keep  you,  my  coach  is 
'  at    your    fervice.  —  Bourguignon,' 
added  fne,  immediately  (peaking  to  a 
footman,  who  paflcd  by  the  chamber- 
door,   '  order  them  to  put  ths  horfes  to 

the  coach.     I  think  I  fee  company 

coming.— Farewel,  Sir!  but  it  is  very 

ill-natured  of  you  to  leave  us. — My 

pretty  child,  your  fervant !  you  will 

foon  recover. — Make  her  ftay  break- 

faft  before  (he  goes.'     On  this,  (he 

took  her  leave  of  us:  then,  turning  to 

Mifs  De  Fare  —  *  Come,   daughter/ 


faid  (he,  *  come,  I  want  to  fpeak  to 
'  you.' 

*  Prefently,  Madam;  I  am  coming,* 
returned  (he,  looking  upon  Valville  and 
I  with  a  fad   and   melancholy  counte- 
nance.    *  I  do  not  know  what  to  make 

of  this  behaviour;  it  does  not  at  all 
refemble  what  pafled  laft  night.  What 
can  be  the  caufe  ?  Has  that  impudent 
wretch  already  told  her  ?  I  can  hardly 
believe  it!' 

*  You  need  not  doubt  it,'  returned 
Valville,  who  had  given  orders  for  the 
coach:  'but  no  matter ;  Mrs.  De  Fare 

knows  how  much  my  mother  interefts 
herfclf  in  all  that  concerns  this  lady; 
and  whatever  (he  has  been  informed 
of,  it  cannot  make  her  difpenfe  with 
the  regard  and  polite  behaviour  (he 
ought  always  fo  preferve  for  her. 
Befides,  what  advantage  can  (he  pro  - 
pofe  to  herfrlf  by  behaving  ill  to  a 
perfon  for  whom  (he  fees  both  my 
mother  and  I  have  fuch  a  dncere  re- 
fpeft  ?  Might  not  this  linen  draper, 
whofe  difcourfe  (he  has  heard  repeated 
to  her,  be  miftaken,  and  take  this 
lady  for  another  ?  Has  Mifs  anfwered 
her  a  word  ?  Has  (he  confirmed  what 
has  been  faid  ?  It  is  true,  (he  wept; 
but  that  was,  perhaps,  only  becaufe 
(he  feared  her  doing  her  an  injury; 
it  was  furprize,  or  timidity:  and  all 
this  is  very  poflible  in  a  perfon  of  her 
age,  who  fees  herfelf  accofted  with  fo 
much  rudenefs. — It  is  not  to  you, 
coufin,  that  I  have  made  ufe  of  this 
addrefs;  you  know  with  what  confi- 
dence I  have  delivered  myfelf  into 
your  power:  I  would  only  fay,  that 
Mrs.  De  Fare  ought,  at  leaft,  to  fu- 
fpend  her  judgment,  and  not  retort 
upon  the  word  of  her  woman,  who 
may  have  heard  things  wrong;  who 
may  have  added  to  what  (he  has 
heard  ;  and  who  has  only  learned  it 
from  another  woman;  who,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  may  have  been  deceived 
by  arefemblance;  and, even  fuppofing 
(he  could  not  be  deceived,  it  is  an. 
affair  of  fuch  confequence  as  requires 
her  to  take  fome  pains  to  clear  it  up, 
and  put  it  beyond  all  doubt;  and  ef- 
pecially  as  there  may  be  an  infinite 
number  of  circumitances  which  may 
change  confiderably  the  face  of  things  j 
as,  in  particular,  thofe  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you;  and  make  it  appear 
that  this  lady  has  reafon  to  refent 
her  treatYncnt  j  but  which  can  give 
R  «  her 
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«  her  no  right  to  treat  her  as  ftie  has 
•  done.' 

You  cannot  imagine,  Madam,  with 
what  i'pint  and  concern  Valvil'--  utter- 
ed this;  nor  with  what  tendernefs  for 
me  he  txnrefft-J  all  he  f.tid. 

'   If  Mrs.  De  Fare  had  your  great 
mind;  if:  ;r  wav  of  think- 

ing, Mils,'  a  '  '  "1  h  •;  '1  :•-,<. .u! •.!  rea- 
dily have  conrViT.  !  every  thing  to 
her;  but  I  upbore  to  do  it :  it  would 
be  a  confidence,  you  will  permit  me 
Kild  not  be  fit  to  re- 
pofe  in  a  mindiike  hers.  However, 
Mil's,  flic  Joves  you;  you  have  fome 
power  over  her:  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  be  filent;  tell  her 
that  my  mother  begs  it  of  her  as  a 
favour,  and  that  (he  cannot  refufe  it 
without  declaring  herfelf  our  com- 
mon enemy,  and  raiting  fuch  a  per- 
fonal  quarrel  as  will  never  be  made 
up.  In  fhort,  my  dear  coufin,  tell 
her  how.  much  y->u  are  interefled  in 
our  happinefs;  and  what  uneafinefs 
(he  will  give  you  if  fhe  dees  not  keep 
it  fecret.' 

'  Do  not  difturb  yourfelf  at  all,  Sir,' 

eturned  Mil's  De  Fare  ;    *  fhe  fhall  be 

filent,  I  will  promifs  you ;  1  am  going 

to  throw  myfelf  on  my  knees  to  beg 

it  of  her;  and  I  hopel  (hail  not  do  it 

in  vain.'  But  this  was  expielTcd  with 

fuch  a  tone  as  (hewed  fhe  wifhed,  rather 

than  hoped,  for  fuccefs. 

Whilft  they  were  difcourfing  thus,  I 
Jighed,  and  was  under  the  greateft  con- 
fternation.  *  There  is  no  remedy!' 
cried  I  fometimes;  «  all  is  loft!'  And, 
Indeed,  who  would  not  have  thought 
that  this  event  would  have  broke  off 
our  marriage,  and  have  raifed  infupe- 
rable  obftucles  to  it? 

*  If  Mrs.  De  Valville  fliould  fur- 
'  mount  them  all,'  fuid  I  to  myftlf 
fo  netimes;  'if  fhehasrefolution  enough 
to  (J.o  it;  can  I  have  the  confidence  to 
abufc  her  goodnefs,  to  expofe  her  to 
ail  the  blame,  all  the  reproach,  which 
Hie  will  draw  upon  herfelf  from  her 
whole  family  ?  Can  that  be  any  h^p- 
pinefs  to  me  which  mud  terminate  in 
being  a  fnbjtc"l  of  fiiamuand  repent- 
ance to  her?' 

This  is  what  pafTed  in  my  mind  on  a 
fuppofition  even  that  Mrs.  De  Valville 
Could  not  be  overcome-,  and  tiiat  fhe 
would  inflexibly  adhere  to  her  attach, 
went  to  me,  notwithftanding  all  the 
ignominy  with  which  I  ftiould>  be 


loaded,  if  this  adventure  fliould  be- 
come  publick,  as  to  all  appearance  it 

would. 

The  two  coaches  arrived  in  tlie'-ourt: 
Mil's  De  Fare  embraced  me;  (lie  h 
for  a  loin;  time  in  her  arms,  from  whence 
1  cov.'d  h:ml!v  difengage  myO.  If ;  and  I 
got  iiro  Valville's  ci-ach  wiih  the  tears 
in  my  eyes;  turned  cut,  as  it  were,  with 
contempt  and  fcorn.  from  a  houfe  in 
whici;  I  hail  be-  :lie  day  be- 

fore with  the  utmoft  i< 

Tht-  ve  awa) ;  Valville  fol- 

lowed me  in  the  other:  we  were  fome- 
times a-brealt,  and  then  we  talked  to 
each  other;  he  affV&ed  a  gaiety  which 
he  was  far  from  Ivivmg;  anil,  as  foon 
as  his  coach  was  p^tiv  near  to  mine— 
'  Do  you  think  l':ll  of  •";iat  ha;  parted?* 
fnid  he  to  me  very  low,  and  putting  out 
his  head.  *  For  my  part,'  added  he, 
'  nothing  makes  me  urieufy,  but  the 
'  trouble  it  gives  you/ — '  No,  no,  Sir!* 
returned  I;  *  you  are  not  fo  indifferent 
'  as  you  pretend  to  be  :  you  know  it 
'  is  an  affair  of  confequence;  and  the 

*  lefs  you  are  fenfible  of  it,  the  more  it 

*  merits  my  concern.' — *  We  cannot 
'  continue  the  converfation,'  returned 
he  ;    '  but  would  you  enter  into  your 

*  convent  directly  ?  Do  not  you  think 

*  you  (houk!  fee  my  mother  firft  ?* 

'No!  I  had  better  not,'  faid  I:  «  you 
'  know  the  condition  in  which  we  left 
«  Mr.  De  Ciimal.  Mrs.  De  Valville 

*  is  now,  perhaps,  overwhelmed  with 

*  affliction  ;  fo  I  think  it  better  to  go 
'  immediately  to  the  convent.* 

'  I  think,'  faid  Valville,  «  I  fee  my 
'  mother's  coach  at  a  diftance.'  He 
was  not  deceived;  Mrs.  De  Valvillp 
had  lent  it  much  fooner  than  fhe  had 
promifed,  to  infoiun  her  fon  that  Mr. 
De  Climal  was  dead. 

He  received  this  news  with  a  vifible 
concern;  and  it  affefted  me  extremely; 
the  laft  aclions  cf  his  life  had  rendered 
him  dear  to  mej  and  I  wept  very  fin- 
cere!  y. 

I  then  got  out  of  Valville's  coach,  to 
whom  I  left  it :  he  fent  back  Mrs.  De 
Fare's, and  I  fteppcd  into  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville's, and  ordered  the  coachman  to 
drive  me  to  the  convent ;  where  I  ar- 
rived very  much  dejected,  a  variety  of 
dilpieafing  reflections  revolving  in  my 
mind. 

I  was  three  days  without  feeing  any 
body  from  Mrs.  DeVaiville:  the  fourth, 
in  the  morning,  a  Icrvant  came  to  tell 

me 
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me  that  fhe  had  been  indifpofed,  but 
tbit  I  fliould  fee  her  the  next  day;  and, 
jolt  as  I  was  leaving  this  domeftick,  he 
drew  fecretly  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket, 
which  Valville  had  ordered  him  to  de- 
liver to  me,  and  which  I  went  to  read 
in  my  chamber. 

4  I  have  not  told  my  mother  the  ac- 
'  ckleiu  that  happened  to  you  nflVTrs. 
4  De  Fare's,1  f.iid  he;  •«  peVhaps  that 

*  lady  will  be  discreet,  if  it  beonlyto 
'  oblige  her  daughter,  who  will  ufe  all 
'  her  interelt  to  prevail  upon  her  to  be 
'  fo  :   and,  with  thell- hopes,  I  thought 
4  I  ought  to  hide  from  my  mother  an 
'  adventure  which  fhe  had  much  better 

*  be  ignorant  of,  if  poflible;  fince  the 
4  difcovery  would  only  ferve  todifquiet 
4  and  make  her  uneafy.     She  tells  me 
4  fhe  will  fee  you  to-morrow.     I  have 
4  fpoke  to  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  and  engaged 
4  her  in  our  intereft  :  nothing  has  yet 
4  been  divulged  ;    pray  take  care,  on 

*  your  fide,   not  to  mention  a  fyllable 
4  of  it  to  my  mother.'  This  was  pretty 
rear  the  fu  bit  a  nee  of  his  letter;  which 
I  read,  making  my  head  at  the  article 
which  recommended  me  to  be  filent. 

*  I  cannot  be  of  your  opinion, *  faid 
I  tomyfelf :  '  it  would  not  be  generous 
4  in  me  to  conceal  any  thing  that  con- 
4  cerns  her  to  whom  I*  am  under  fuch 
4  valt  obligations  ;  it  would  be  a  kind 
4  of  treachery  and  deceit  which  Mrs. 
4  De  Valville  ought  never  to  find  me 
4  guilty  of,  as  well  as  a  breach  of  our 

*  mutual  confidence;  and  I  cannot  re- 
4  folve  upon   fo  ungrateful   a  piece  of 
4  diflimulation  ;    I  think   I  ou^ht   to 
4  declare  ail  to  her,    whatever  it  co£t 
4  me.' 

Though  thefe  were  my  thoughts,  I 
was  not,  however,  yet  determined  how 
to  aft;  that* unfriendly  referve  Valville 
advifed  me  to  make  ufe  of  to 'my  clear 
benefa6lrefs  was  very  contrary  to  my 
apparent  duty  to  her;  fo  that  I  re- 
mained till  the  next  day  very  much 
difturbed,  and  without  taking  any  re- 
folution  upon  it.  At  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon I  was  told  Mrs.  De  Valville 
was  come;  and  I  went  to  her  into  the 
parlour  with  an  emotion  which  fprung 
from  feveral  motives. 

4  Shall  I  be  filent?'  faid  I  to  my- 
felf,  as  I  went.  *  It  is  certainly  the 
4  fafeft  way,  though  not  the  moil  ho- 
4  neft  :  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  bnfe 

*  and    ungenerous.       Shall    1    fpeak  ? 
1  Surely  it  is  the  mod  worthy  and  nuble 
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4  refolutipn  I  can  trike;  but,  at  the 
4  fame  time,  it  is  the  moft  dangerous.* 
My  cafe,  however,  was  very  urgent  j 
I  ought  immediately  to  have  fixed 
upon  fomething.  But  I  was  in  Mrs. 
De  Valville's  prefence  before  I  had 
come  to  any  determimtion. 

It  is  fometimes  difficult  to  chnfe  be- 
tween our  inclinations  and  our  duty. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  was  in  danger  of 
robbing  my  heart  of  it's  dearell  trea- 
fure,  the-affecliors  of  Valville,  and  all 
that  happinefs  I  (hould  experience  in. 
being  united  to  a  man  I  loved  fo  ten- 
derly. I  did  not  at  all  think  of  his 
riches,  or  of  the  rank,  to  which  he 
would  raife  me.  When  we  love  fin- 
cer?ly,  our  hearts  nre  only  taken  up 
with  that  all  powerful  puTion;  it  ab- 
forbs  every'  other  confj .it-ration  ;  and 
any  thing  elfe,  however  important, 
would  not  have  made  me  hefitate  a 
moment.  My  dear  benefaftrefs  had  a 
right  to  be  informed  of  a  thing  irt 
which  fhe  herfelf  was  Ib  much  con- 
cerned, and  which  might  pofTibly  be 
attended  with  many  inconveniences. 

*  My  dear,'  faid  fhe,  as  foon  as  fhe 
faw  me,  '  I  have  brought  you  a  deed 

of  twelve  hundred  livres  a  year  that 
belongs  to  you  :  it  has  all  requifita* 
forms,  take  my  word  for  it;  n;y  bro- 
ther has  left  it  you.  My  Ion,  who 
is  his  heir,  will  lofe  nothing  by  it; 
fince  he  is  to  marry  you,  he  will  have 
it  again  :  but  no  matter,  take  it ;  it 
is  yours  ;  and  I  hail  rather  a  great 
deal  he  fliould  receive  it  from  you 
than  his  uncle.'  How  charming  was 
this  beginning ! 

*  Dear  Madam,'    cried  I,    with    1 
grateful  tendernefs  in  my  looks,   *  what 

*  touches  me  the  rieareftin  this  is,  your 
4  manner  of  treating  me!   HQ\V  many 

*  are-  the   obligations  I  am    under  to 
4  you  !   Is  there  any  thing;  of-equal  va- 

*  lue  with  the  tenclerneis  with  which 
4  you  honour. me  ?  You  know,  my  dear 
4  mother,  I  love  Mr.  De  Valvillej  but 
4  ftill   my  heart   is    more    yours  than 

*  hisj  my  gratitude  to  you  is  dearer  to 

*  me  than  my  love!1  Here  I  began  to> 
weep.     'Thy  gratitude,  my  dear,'  £  id 
me,   4  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleafure; 

*  but   I   mall   never   dcfire   any   other 
'  from  thee  than  fuch  as  a   daughter 
'  owes  to  a  tender  mother;   fuch  is  th~ 
'  gratitude  I   expect  from   thee.     Re- 

*  member  it  is  not  a  Itranger,   but  wy 
(  daughter,    thai   I  love :    thou    wilt 

R  ^  *  loot 
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4  foon  be  perfectly  fo;  and,  I  confefs, 
'  I  now  wifb  it  more  than  thou  doft.  I 
4  grow  oU ;  I  have  jurt  loft  the  only 
4  brother  I  had  left:  I  find  I  become 
4  every  day  more  indifferent  to  this 

*  life;  and  all  the  happinefs  I  propofe 
4  to  myfelf  here  is,   to  have  thee  near 
4  me^  and,  indeed,  child,  I  cannot  tell 
4  how  to  live  without  thee!1 

My  tears  began  again  to  flow  at  this 
moving  difcourfe.  *  In  a  few  days  I 

*  (hall   take   thee   away  from  hence,' 
added  (he ;  *  for  I  have  already  provided 
4  a  place  for  thee  in  another  convent. 
4  Are  you  fatisfied  with  Mrs.  De  Fare? 
4  I  have  not  feen  her  fince  you  were  at 
«  my  brother's:    (he  came  to  vifit  me 
4  yefterday;  but  I  was  indifpnfed,  and 
4  law  no  company.     Was  there    any 

*  thing  more  faid  upon  thy  marriage 

*  with  Valville?' 

*  No,  mamma;  there  was  very  little 
4  faid  of  it,'  returned  I,  co^fuled  and 
penetrated  with  fo  many  marks  of  her 
tendernefsj  '  and  I  canifot  prefume  to 
4  hope  they  will  fpeak  of  it  any  more 
4  in  fuch  an  agreeable  maner  as  they 
4  have  done.'  — '  How!  what  do  you 
4  mean?'  replied  (he.  '  Why  do  you 
4  talk  fo?  Do  you  fufpeft  my  coach- 
4  man's  discretion  ?  It  was  not  in  his 
4  power,  child,  to  betray  us  !' — '  Has 

*  Mr.  De  Valville  then  told  you  no- 
4  thing,  Madam  ?'  returned  I.  *  No!' 
faid  (he;  '  what  has  happened,  pray?' — 
4  All  my  hopes  are  left  !  1  am  undone, 
4  Madam!   Mrs.  De  Fare  knows  who 
4  lam!1  replied  I.     '  Hah!  who  told 
4  her?'  cried  (he.     *  How  did  (he come 

*  to  know  it  ?'— •'  By  the  moft  unhappy- 
4  accident  in  the  world!'    returned  I. 
4  The  linen  draper,  with  whom  I  was 
4  fome  days,  unfortunately  came  thi- 
4  ther  to  oifer  fome  goods  to  falej  and 
4  there  (he  found  me.'  — '  I  am  very 
4  forry  for  it,'  faid  fhe;  4  nothing  could 

*  have  happened  worie !    But  did  (he 
«  know  thee?  Pray,  child,  make  hafte 
«  to  tell  me  what  paffed  !' — «  O  yes  ! 
4  (he  knew  me  immediately,'  returned 
I ;  *  (he  embraced  me  with  that  fami- 
4  liarity  which  (he  thought  flie  had  a 
4  title  to;  appeared  lurprized  to  fee  me 

*  fo  well  drefled;    called  me  nothing 

*  but  Marianne ;    and,  when  (lie  was 
«  told  that  (he  was  miftaken,  and  took 
4  me  for  another  perfon,  (he  infifLcd 
4  upon  the  contrary;   and,  to  (upport 
<   what  flie    laid,    mentioned    a    great 

*  many  chcumitances  which  inufl  en- 


tirely difcournge  you  ;  hinder  you 
from  concluding  our  marriage,  anJ 
deprive  me  of  the  happinefs  of  hav- 
ing you,  indeed,  for  my  mother!  This 
happened  in  my  room  ;  Mils  De  Fare 
was  prefent ;  (he,  indeed,  has  a  mind 
perfectly  great  and  generous  ;  and  to 
her  Mr.  De  Valville  related  everv 
thing:  flie  has  (hewn  me  neither  Ids 
refpecl  noi  friendlhip;  on  thecontrary, 
(lie  has  promifed  to  keep  it  an  eternal 
fecret,  and  neglected  nothing  in  or- 
der to  confole  me.  But  I  am  born 
to  be  fo  unhappy,  Madam,  that  her 
generofity  can  be  of  no  Arvice  to 
me.'  —  '  Is  that  all?  Do  not  afflift 
yourfelf  fo,'  interrupted  (he :  *  if  it  is 
only  known  to  Mifs  De  Fare,  I  an> 
eafy,  and  all  is  well ;  we  may  fafely 
confide  in  her;  and  you  werr  to  blame 
to  fay  Mrs.  De  Fare  knows  it.  I  dare 
fay  her  daughter  will  never  mention 
it  to  her ;  and  (he  is  the  only  woman 
I  (hould  have  been  afraid  of.' — 
But,  alas!  mamma,'  returned  I, 
Mrs.  .De  Fare  does  know  it;  her  wo- 
man was  in  the  room,  and  heard  all 
that  the  linen-draper  faid,  and  has 
repeated  every  thing  to  her;  and 
what  perfuades  us  to  believe  fo,  13, that 
that  lady,  who  came  into  the  room 
prefendy  after,  did  not  treat  me  with 
fuch  refpeft  as  (he  had  done  the  day 
before;  her  behaviour  was  quite 
changed.  Dear  Madam,  I  am  oblig- 
ed to  confefs  this  to  you;  I  could  not 
be  fo  perfidious  as  to  hide  it.  You 
have  been  fo  kind  as  to  fay  that  I  am 
the  daughter  of  one  of  your  IT  oft  in- 
timate friends  in  the  country  :  but 
you  can  no  longer  make  ufe  of  that 
expedient ;  Mrs.  De  Fare  knows  that 
I  am  only  a  poor  orphan;  or,  at  leaft, 
that  I  do  not  know  who  brought  me 
into  the  world;  and  that  it  was  out 
of  mere  charity  that  Mr.  De  Climal 
placed  me  with  Mrs.  Du  Tour. 
This  is  what  you  muft  regulate  your 
defigns  by,  and  what  I  thought  my 
duty  to  inform  you  of.  Mr.  De 
Valville  has  not  told  you  of  it ;  but 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  he  loves  me, 
and  fears  that  this  will  make  you 
withdraw  your  confent  to  our  nup- 
tials. You  muft  pardon  him;  he  is 
your  fon  ;  and  this  is  a  liberty  thac 
he  has  a  greater  right  to  take  with 
you,  becaufe  nobody  is  fo  nearly  con- 
cerned in  this  adventure  as  himfelf: 
he  woiild  fuller  moft,  indeed,  as  he 
<  would 
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would  be  my  hufband  ;    but  I,  who 
would  reap  all  the  advantages  of  it, 
ought    not  to  be  prevailed  upon   to 
obtain  it  by  any  means  which  will  be 
prejudicial  to  you.   I,  whom  yo'i  have 
loaded  with   benefits,  and  who  owe 
the    title   of  your   daughter   to   the 
boundlefs  goodnefs  and  generofity  of 
your  heart,  have  not  the  fame  privi- 
leges as  Mr.  D"  Valville;  I  imagine 
it  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  to 
u*e  any  deceit  with  you,  and  to  con- 
ceal from  you  a  circumftance  which, 
to  all  appearance,  will  diHuade  you 
from  the  refolution  of  marrying  us: 
a   happinefs   too  great  for    me  rea- 
fonably  to  expect.' 
Mrs.  De  Valville,  while  I  fpoke  thus, 
looked  upon  me  with  an  eager  atten- 
tion, into  ihe  motives  of  which  I  could 
not  penetrate:  (he  feemed  as  if  loft  in 
thought;  and,  by  the  air  with  which  (he 
fixed  her  eyes  on  me,  (he  feemed  rather 
to  examine  than  liften  to  me.     I  re- 
fumed. 

*  You  were  defirous  of  taking  fuch 
meafures  as  would  have  prevented 
my  being  known;  but  now  thofe  pre- 
cautions are  ufelef's.  Probably  Mrs. 
De  Fare  will  tell  everything,  in  Ipite 
of  all  that  her  daughter  can  fay  to 
conjure  her  to  forbear.  See,  dear 
Madam,  what  would  be  the  cafe  of 
your  daughter-in-law  if  I  mould 
marry  Valville  !  I  (hall  never  be  com  - 
forted  for  the  lofs  of  that  happinefs 
you  have  fo  much  reafon  to  deprive 
me  of;  but  1  mould  find  lefs  com- 
fort ftill  were  I  able  to  deceive  you/ 
Mrs.  De  Valville  was  fome  moments 
without  anfwering  me  ;  (he  appeared 
more  thoughtful  than  fad  :  at  laft,  after 
a  figh,  (he  laid—'  My  dear  child,  you 

*  both   afflict  and  charm  me;  I  muft 
'  ccnfefs  that   thy  ill-fortune  is  very 

*  cbftinate.     Is  there  no  way  to  engage 

*  Mrs.  Du  Tour  to  fay  (he   was  mif- 
'  taken,  without  my  appearing  in  it? 
'  Pray  tell   me  what  anfwer  you  made 
«-her?' — *  None  at  all,  Madam,*  re- 
turned I ;  *  I  was  unable  to  fpeak;  my 

*  tears  flopped  my  voice;   while  Mifs 
'  De  Fare  continued  telling  her  that 

*  (lie  did  not  know  me.1—'  Poor  child!' 
returned  Mrs.  DeValviilc;  '  no,  no!  I 
4  knew  nothing  of  all  this  ;    rny  (on 
'  would  have  been  far  from  informing 
'  me  of  it :  and,  as  you  fay,  he  is  very 
'  exrufeable;  and,  perhaps,  he  has  even 

*  dcfired  you  not  tu  mention  it  to  me?' 


— '  Yes,  Madam/  returned  T;  '  he 
loves  me,  you  know;  and  that  is  his 
excnfe:  it  was  but  yerterday  that  he 
defired  me  to  be  filent.' — *  How,  yef- 
terday  !'  cried  (he ;  *  did  he  come  to 
fee  you  then  ?'•— '  No,  Madam,*  re- 
urned  I  ;  c  but  he  wroieto  me:  I  beg 
you  would  not  let  him  know  that  I 
told  you  of  it.  The  footman  you 
fent  yefterday  brought  me  this  (hort 
letter  from  him  :'  and  I  immediately 

gave  it  her  j  and  (lie  read  it. 

'  I  cannot  blame  my  fon,'  faid  fhe, 

after  (he  had  read  it:  «  but  thou  art  a 
furprizing  girl ;  and  he  has  reafon  to 
love  thee.  Here,'  added  (he,  giving 

me  the  letter;  '  if  men  were  wife  enough 
to  value  perfons  according  to  their 
real  worth,  there  would  not  be  one 
who  would  not  envy  his  conqwefts 
our  pride  makes  us  pique  ourll-lves 
upon  what  is  little  and  defpicable  ia 
comparifon  of  what  thou  doft  now. 
Thou  waft  never  more  worthy  of  the 
confent  I  have  given  to  Vaivilfre's 
love ;  and  I  cannot  recal  it — my  dear, 
I  can  never  recal  it:  whatever  it  coft 
me,  lam  refolved  to  keep  my  word. 
I  will  have  thee  live  with  ms;  thoa 
(halt  be  my  comfort  and  the  happi- 
nefs of  my  declining  life:  thou  haft 
given  me  a  diftafte  to  all  other  girl* 
which  can  be  offered  him;  none  but 
thee  can  be  tolerable  to  me.  ^Leave 
the  management  of  every  thing  to  me. 
If  Mrs.  D«  Fare,  who,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  tnoli  weak,  and  filly  women  I 
ever  knew;  if  (lie,  I  fay,  has  divulged 
nothing  yet,  which  is  hardly  to  be 
believed  in  a  pei  fon  of  her  character; 
I  will  write  to  her  to-night  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  (hall  engage  her  to  be 
filent:  however,  as  me  is  only  very 
weak,  not  ill-natured,  I  will  pay  her 
a  vifit,  and  relate  your  whole  hiitory 
to  her.  She  is  of  an  inquifitive  dif- 
pofition ;  (he  loves  to  be  made  a  con- 
fidante: I  will  make  her  ours  j  and 
fo  much  oblige  her  by  it,  that  fne 
will  be  the  firft  to  commend  my  at- 
tachment to  thee;  and  will  conceive 
as  high  an  opinion  of  thy  extraction 
as  I  do.  And,  fuppofing  (he  has  al- 
ready been  indifcreet,  you  have  no 
reafon  to  make  yourfelf  uneafy  about 
it;  we  may  think  of  an  expedient  to 
remedy  it :  I  need  only  ftiefter  myfelf 
from  publick  cenfure,  and  give  the;n 
no  apparent  reafon  to  caft  the  blame 
me.  Valville  is  youn^,  an.i 
*  much 
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much  in  love;  and  thou  art  extremely 
amiable,  and  capable  of  captivating 
the  hearts  of  the  moft  wife  and  pru- 
dent: if,  then,  my  fon  marries  thee, 
and  the1  world  can  be- convinced  it 
was  againft  my  confent,  he  alone 
will  be  blamed;  and  his  youth,  and 
your  beauty,  will  plead  his  excufe. 
It  is  pretty  well  known  I  am  good- 
natured:  I  (hall  not  fail  to  appear 
very  angry;  but,  at  laft,  I  fhali  be 
reconciled,  and  forgive  all.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  Marianne,'  add- 
ed fhe,  fmiling. 

So  much  goodnefs  deprived  me  of 
the  power  of  anfwering  her  in  any 
other  language  but  that  of  extaly:  I 
feized  her  hand,  with  which  fhe  hap- 
pened to  be  holding  one  of  the  bars  of 
the  grate.  I  wept  for  joy:  tranfported 
with  gratitude  and  tendernefs,  I  feern- 
ed  befides  myfelf.  *  My  dear,  my 
'  kind,  and  indulgent  mother,'  cried 
I,  '  how  ravi filing,  how  tranfporting, 
«  is  this  inftance  of  ycur  affection  I  O 
'  why  have  I  but  one  heart!  Is  itpof- 
*  fible  that  there  is  a  mind  on  earth  fo 
'  generous,  fo  difinterefted?' 

Thefe  raptures,  though  without  the 
leaft  connection,  better  exprefled    the 
undefcribable   tranfport    of  my    mind 
that  was  overflowing  with  the  warmeft, 
the   deb'ghtfuleft  fen  Cations,  than   the 
moft  j^thetick  eloquence;  and   which 
my  dear  benefaclrefs  returned,    with 
a    look   lively   and   penetrating;    and, 
with   an  engaging  fmile— '  My   dear 
'  Marianne,'    laid   fhe,    '   could   you 
<  think   that    that   laudable    fincerity 
which  makes  you  fo  very  charming, 
could  prejudice  you  in  the  opinion 
of   a  mother  like   me?    Come,  my 
dear,  calm  your  tranfports.' — '  Dear 
Madam,'  returned  I,  as  foon  as  I 
was  a  little  more  calm,  '  is  it  poflible, 
without  knowing  you,  to  form   an 
idea  of  fuch  goodnefs,  fuch  generous 
fentiments,  as  yours  ?  If  I  was  not 
accuftomed  to  fuch  furprizing  marks 
of   your   regard  for  me,    I   fhould 
hardly  believe  the  evidence  of   my 
ienfes.'  —  *    Come,    come,    child  ; 
enough,'  faid  fhe ;  «  take  care  of  this 
parchment,  here:'  (this  was  thedeed 
flie  had  been  fpeaking  of)  « thou  know- 
eft  not  that,  according  to  the  date  of 
this  donation,    the   firft  quarter   is 
due,  and  that  I  have  brought  it  with 
me.     Here  it  is,'  added  fhe,  pulling 
a  purfe  of  louis  d'ors  out  of  her  pock. 


et,  which  fhe  forced  me  to  take,  though 
I    rcfufed    it,    and    infilled    upon    her 
keeping  it  for  me.     '  It  will  be  much 
'  fifer  in   your  hands  thnn   in  mine/, 
faid  I:   «  what  fhould  I  do  wjth  it  ?  Do 
you  let  me  want  any  thin^?   Ii;ive  I 
not   every   thing   in    abundance  ?     I 
hr.ve    yet    the  money   by   me  which 
you  gave  me  yonrfelf,  as  well  as  that 
I   received  on  the   death  of  the  lady 
who  brought  me  up.' — '  Pray,   • 
it,    however,'  returned   fhe;    «   < 
your  own;  and  it  is  time  you  fhould 
be  ufed  to  have  monev." 
We  then  heard  the  parlour-door  open; 
on  which  I  put  the  purfc  in  my  pocket; 
an/1  immediately  after  entered  t!.. 
befs  of  the  convent.     '   I   IKHI-, 

*  were  here,'  faid  (he  to  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville,  with  a  whining  tone,   (for  I  had 
told  her  of  Mr.  De  Climal  s  deathj)' 
'  and  I  am  come  to  have  the  honour  of 
'  your  company  a  moment:  I  intended 
«  tchave  fent  to  your  houfe  this  after- 

*  noon,  as  I  told  Mifs.'    In  fine,  they 
had  a  fhort,  but  very  ferious  convt-r- 
fation;    which    concluded,    Mrs.    De 
Valville  arofe — *  It  will  be  fome  time 

*  before  I  fee  you  again,  Marianne,* 
faid  fhe';  *  farewel !'     Then,   fainting 
the  abbefs,  flie  left  me,  with  a  mind 
fcrene,  and  full  of  the  higheft  fatisfac- 
tion.      What  had   I  to  fear?   By  u!i..t 
means  could  my  happinef*  be  wreftc<l 
from  me?  Could  there  be  a  greater  dif- 
after  than  that  I  had  juft  furTc.ed,  and 
from  which  I  was  come  off  victorious  ? 
No,  certainly;  for  fince  Mrs.  DeVal- 
ville's  kindnefs  to  me   had  been  proof 
againft  the  moft  powerful  motives  that 
were  poflihleto  cool  her  afTeftion,  and 
make  htr  aveife  to  OUT  marriage,  me- 
thonght  I  could  defy  my  aclverk  ft:us 
to   hurt   me.    'Her  goodnefs    had  ex- 
haufted  the  fource  ot  all  my  tioubLs, 
and  nothing  could  difappoint  my  joy, 
but  the  death  of  my  mother,  her  ion, 
or  myfelf.     I  fwam    in   delight;    ami 
laid  to  myfeif — *  All  my  dilafters  are 

*  finifhed!'     Methought  that,    as  my 
fuft    misfortunes    were   exctfTSve,  my 
happinels  be^an   in  the  lame  mrmr.cr. 

I    have  not  loft,'  faid  I,  '  pe:h:ips, 
more  happineft  than  I  nov. 
the  mother,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life, 
would  not  have  appeared  more  ten- 
der thnn  that  mother  who  has  ad 
id  inir  her  liau^hter,  nor  would  have 
left  me  a  greater  name  than  that  I 
ftull  now  receive.* 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  De  Valville  kept  her  word;  ten 
or  twelve  days  paffed  without  my  fee- 
ing her;  but  fhe  fent  almoft  every  day 
to  the  convent;  and  I  received  two  or 
three  letters  from  Valville,  who  had 
his  mother's  confent  to  write  to  me. 
It  would  be  needlcfs  to  repeat  them  all 
to  you;  befides,  fome  of  them  were  fo 
long  that  you  might  think  them  tedi- 
ous. Here  follows  only  what  I  can  re- 
member of  the  firft. 

<  T7  OU  have  betrayed  me,  dear  Mifs, 
•*•  '  to  my  mother;  but  I  will  pu- 
nifh  you  for  it;  for,  inftead  of  one  or 
two  letters,  which  I  might,  -perhaps, 
have  wrote  to  you,  you  may  expect 
to  receive  a  great  many,  in  fhorr,  as 
many  as  I  pleafe.  I  defired  you  to 
mention  neither  the  impertinence  of 
Mrs.  Du  Tour,  nor  the  ridiculous 
behaviour  of  Mrs.  De  Fare;  but  you 
were  refulved  to  take  no  notice  of  my 
entreaties.  You  have  a  little  ftub- 
born  heart,' that  is  refolved  to  outdo 
me  in  franknefs  and  generofity;  but 
do  you  think  you  have  injured  me? 
Not  at  all :  for,  though  I  have  not  a 
heart  fo  noble  as  yours,  yet  my  mo- 
ther is  refolved  to  appear  not  iefs  dif- 
interefted  and  generous;  fo,  if  I  may 
claim  any  honour  from  her  virtues, 
things  are  pretty  equal  between  us. 
But  ftay  till  we  are  married;  and 
then  \ve  fhall  find  whether  you  have 
a  greater  mind  than  I:  mean  time, 
give  me  leave  to  boaft,  that  I  outdo 
you  in  tendernefs.  "  Valville, '* 
faid  my  mother  to  me,  "  my  daugh- 
ter's behaviour  is  incomparable  j 
you  recommended  her  to  be  fecret, 
which  I  do  not  blame  you  for  at  all; 
but  fhe  has  concealed  nothing  from 
me:  I  am  charmed  with  her  open 
and  unreferved  confidence,  and  love 
her  a  thoufand  times,  if  pofiible, 
better  than  ever  I  did.  Confefs,  my 
fon,  fhe  quite  outdoes  you." 

The  reft  of  the  letter  was  filled  up 
with  tender  endearments  ;  but  this  is 
all  I  remember  of  it.  But  to  proceed. 
Ten  or  twelve  days  had  paflfed  fin'ce  I 
heard  from  Mrs.  De  Valville;  when, 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  I  was  told 
that  a  relation  of  my  mamma's  en- 
tjuired  for  me,  and  was  waiting  in  the 
parlour.  As  they  had  not  told  me 
whether  fhe  was  old  or  young,  I  ima- 
gined it  was  Mifs  De  Fare,  who,  ex- 


cepting  her  mother,  was  the  only  rela- 
tion   of    Mrs.   De  Valville's    that  I 
knew;  and  I  went  down,  fully  per- 
fuaded  it  could  be  none  but  her:   but 
I  was  quite  miftakenj  inftead  of  her,  I 
faw  a  tall,  meagre,  fpare  woman;  her 
afpeft  was  long  and  difagreeable,  which 
rendered  her  mien  cold  and  forbidding; 
her  arms  were  long  and  flat,  to  which 
hung  two  lean    and  fhrivelled  hands, 
with  fingers  of  an  extraordinary  length. 
I  ftarted  at  the  nVht  of  this  apparition; 
imagined  they  had  been  miftaken,  and 
thought  it  was  another  Marianne  fhe 
wanted;  for  it  was  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
rianne only  that  fhe  enquired  for  me. 
Madam,*  faid  I,   '  I  do  not  remem- 
ber  that   I  ever  had  the  honour  to 
know  you  ;  and  it  is   probable  it  is 
not  me  that  you  afked  for.' — '  You 
muft  excufe  me,'  replied  fbe;  '  but, 
to  be  more  certain,  I  tell  you,  that 
the  Marianne  I  want  is  a  young  or- 
phan-girl,   who,    they    fay,    knows 
neither  her  relations  nor  her  family; 
fhe  was  fome  days  apprentice  to  a  li- 
nen-draper, called  Mrs.  Du  Tour; 
and,  a  few  days  ago,  was  carried  by 
Mrs.  DeFare,to  her  country-houfe: 
fhe  is  Mrs.  De  Valville's  penfioner. 
Are  not  you  fhe?' — '  Yes,  Madam,* 
returned  I:  *  whatever  is  your  intention 
in  afking  for  me,  I  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  the  perfon  you  de- 
fcribe,  and  have  too  much  honour  and 
fincerity  ever   to  deny  it.' — <  Well 
faid,'   replied    fhe;    *    you    nre  very- 
pretty:  but,  let  me  tell  you,  you  carry 
your  ambition  a  little  too  high.  Fare- 
wel,  my  girl !  this  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know.'     And  then,  without  any  far- 
ther compliment,   fhe  opened  the  par- 
lour-door to  go  out. 

Aftoni/hed  at  this  fin^ular  behaviour, 
I  ftood  st  firft  immoveable;  and  then,, 
reccllecYmg  myfelf,  I  called  her  back. 
Madam,'    cried    I,     '  what   do  you 
mean  by  this  vifit  ?    Are  you  a  rela- 
tion   of  Mrs.  De  Valville,    as   you 
faid?'— '  Yes,    my  jewel,'  faid  fhe; 
a  near  relation;   and  one  that  has  a 
little  more  fenfe  than  fhe!' — «  I  do 
not   know  your   defigns,    Madam,' 
:plied  I;  «  but  if  would  be  very  un- 
generous to  come  here  to  furprize  and 
circumvent  me.'     To  this  fhe  made 
no  anfwer,  but  went  down. 

*  What  can  this  mean  ?'  cried  I  to 
myfelf.  '  What  can  be  the  intention 
'  of  a  vifit  fo  extraordinary?  Is  there 

'  fome 
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*  fome  new  ftorm  gathering  over  me? 

*  Well,    I    cannot   help  it":     there   is 

*  fomething  Co  myfterious  in  this,  that  I 

*  cannot  penetrate  it!'     On  this,  I  re- 
turned to  my  chamber,  in  order  to  in- 
form  Mrs.  De  Valvilleof  this  new  and 
vnexpecled  accident  j  not  that  I  thought 
there  could  be  any  crime  in  concealing 
it  from  herj    for  of  what  ill  confe- 
<|uences  could  it  be?   I  faw  none:   but, 
however  indifferent  it  appeared  to  me, 
I  ftiould  have  reproached  myfelf,  if  I 
had  not  made  her  my  confidante.     In 
Jhort,   I  wrote  to  my  benefaclrefs  im- 
mediately,   and    acquainted    her   with 
every  particular;  and  the  lame  day  re- 
ceived an  anfwer.     «  By  the  defcrip- 
'  tion  of  the  lady  you  mentioned,'  re. 
turned  (he,  in  a  (hort  letter,  *  I  guefs 
'  who  you  mean;  and  to-morrow,  in 

*  the  afternoon,  I  will  call  to  fee  you, 

*  and  tell  you  who  it  is:  make  your- 

*  felf  eafy.'     And,  indeed,  I  was  foj 
but  this   tranquillity  was  foon  inter- 
rupted;   and  the  calm  and  placid  dif- 
pofhion  of  my  mind  changed  into  the 
moft   piercing  grief   and    tormenting 
anxiety. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  the  next 
morning,  a  lay-fifter  entered  my  roomj 
file  was  fent  by  the  abbefs  to  tell  me 
that  one  of  Mi's.  De  Valvil]e"s  maids 
was  come  to  take  me  away  in  a  coach, 
and  that  I  muft  make  hafte  to  drefs  me: 
as  nothing  could  be  more  pofitive,  I 
inftantly  obeyed;  and,  in  a  mort  time, 
was  ready,  and  went  down  ftairs. 

The  maid,  above-mentioned,  was 
•walking  in  the  court,  and  appeared  at 
the  door  as  foon  as  it  was  opened  to  me. 
She  was  a  woman  of  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance, pretty  well  drefled,  with  a 
behaviour  fuitable  to  her  condition,  and 
extremely  ceremonious.  I  did  not 
think  I  had  the  leaft  reafon  to  diftruft 
her  being  Mrs.  DeValville's  maid;  I 
faw  the  coach  (he  came  in,  which  I 
thought  was  my  mammals:  it  was, 
indeed,  a  little  different  from  that  I 
had  always  fcen;  but  it  was  very  na- 
tural to  imagine  (he  had  more  than  one. 

*  Madam,1   faid  the  maid,  after  a  do- 
2encurtfies,  '  I  am  come  to  fetch  you, 
'  for  Mrs.  De  Valville  waits  for  you.' 
— *  Is  (he  going  to  dine  abroad,'  faid 
I,  *  and  has  a  mind  to  take  me  with 
'  her?    It  is -very  early.' — '  No,  Ma- 
'  dam;   it  is   not  to  go  any  where,  I 
«  believe:   1 — I — I  fancy,  Madam,  it 
«  is  only  to  fpend  the  day  with  you, 


*  Madam,' replied  (he,  after  ncfitnting 
a  little,  like  a  perfon  that   knew   not 
what   to  anfwer;  but    that  tmbarrafT- 
ment  was  fo  (hort,  that  I  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  it,  till  it  was  too  late. 

*  Come,  miftrefs,'  faid  I,  «  let  us  go;* 
and  ftepped  direftly  into  the  co:  ch  :   I 
then  oblerved  that  the  coachman  was  a 
ftranger  tp  me, 'and  that  there  was  no 
footman. 

The  maid  fir  ft  placed  herfelf  oppo- 
fite  to  me;  but  we  were  fcarcely  out  of 
the   court  before  (he  laid — '  I  cannot 
'  ride  eafy  this  way;   you  will  give  me 
'  leave  to  (it  with  you.'     I  did  not  an- 
fwer a  word,  though  I  thought  her  be- 
haviour was  inftantly  become  very  fa- 
miliar.    '   Why,'  thought   I,    <  does 
this  woman   take  this  liberty  with 
me,  who  appear  to  be  fo  much  above 
her,  and  whom  (he  ought  to  regard 
as  her  miftrefs's  friend  ?  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  this  would  not  be  agree- 
able to  Mrs.  De  Valvilie.'     After 
this  reflection,  there  arofe  in  my  mind 
another;  I  obferved  the  coachman  had 
not  the  fame  livery  as  my  mother's: 
then  entered  my  mind   the  furprizing 
vifit  that  had  been  made  me  by  the  re- 
lation  of  Mrs.  -De  Valviile.     Thefe 
conllderations  were  attended  with  fome 
inquietude. 

*  What  coachman  is  this?'  faid  I; 
'  I  never  faw  him  at  your  miftrefs's.' 
— '  It  is  not  hers,'  returned  (he;  *  he 
'  belongs  to  a  lady  who  is  come  to  fee 
'  her,  that  lent  her  her  coach  to  fetch 
'  you  from  the  convent.'  All  this 
while  we  were  driving  on  at  a  great 
rate;  but  I  obferved,  I  did  not  fee  the 
ftreet  in  which  Mrs.  De  Valville  lived, 
which  I  knew  very  well.  My  inquie- 
tude augmented  extremely,  and  my 
heart  began  to  be  in  a  painful  palpita- 
tion; but  yet  I  concealed  my  trouble, 
and  accufed  myfelf  of  a  ridiculous 
diftruft.  '  Shall  we  be  foon  there?' 
faid  I.  '  What  way  is  the  coachman 
4  carrying  us?' — *  The  (horteft  way, 
«  Madam,'  laid  &e;  'we  (hall  beat 
'  home  in  a  minute.'  I  looked  every 
way,  but  in  vain  ;  I  could  fee  nothing 
of  the  ftreet  in  which  my  dear  bti.e- 
faclrefs  lived:  and,  while  I  was  in  this 
confternation,  the  coach  fuddenly  en- 
tered a  large  gate  which  belonged  to  a 
convent.  «  Oh!'  cried  I,  terribly  a- 
brni'-il,  «  uh-  tx  have  you  brought  me? 
4  Mis.  De  Valville  does  not  live  here! 
(  You  have  deceived  me.'  And  im- 
mediate!/ 
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mediately  I  heard  the  gate  flint  upon 
me,  and  the  coach  (lopped  in  the  mid- 
tile  of  the  court.  My  conduclreJs  faid 
not  a  word;  I  changed  colour;  and 
doubted  no  longer  that  I  Ind  been  de- 
ceived and  impofed  upon.  *  You 
'  wretch!"*  cried  I  to  the  woman, 
'  where  am  I?  What  is  your  ckTign  ?' 
— *  No  noil'e!'  returned  Ihe  :  *  you 
'  will  not  "be  hurtj  I  (hall  leave  you  in 

*  a  good  place,  you  fee.    You  are  here 

*  by  virtue  of  a  fuperior  authority;  and 
'   might  have  been  brought  away  in  a 

*  manner  that  would  have  made  more 

*  ncife;  but  jt  was  thought  proper  to 

*  do  it  more  privately,  and  I  was  fent 

*  to  deceive  you,  as  I  have  done.' 
While  flic  (poke  thus,  they  opened 

the  door  of  the  cloiiter,  and  1  faw 
two  or  three  nuns,  who,  with  a  fimling 
and  friendly  air,  waited  fcr  my  com- 
ing out  of  the  coach  to  cot; duel:  me 
into  the  convent.  *  Come,  my  dear, 

*  come,'  cried  theyj  *  do  not  difturb 

*  ycurfelf :   you    will   not   be  forry  for 

*  being  amongft  u>."     One  of  the  lay- 
fiftcis  came  to  the  coach,  where,  with 
my  head  hanging  down,  I   was   ihed- 
ding   a   torrent   of   tears.      *    Comej 

*  Mifs,  will  not  you  ftc-pdown?'   faid 
Hie,  "prefenting  me  her  hand.     '  Pray, 
«   help  the  lady,'  added  (he  to  the  wo- 
man  who    brought  me   thither.      On 
which  I    got   down:    my  grief  almoft 
deprived  me  of  hfe;  they  were  obliged 
to  fupport  mej   and  immediately  deli- 
vered  me  into  the  hands  of  the  nuns, 
pale,   (tunned,    and    weak,    who  con- 
dueled  me  to  a  neat  room,  where  they 
placed   me  in  an  eaiy  chair  that  ftood 
by  the  table.     There  I  remained  filenr, 
bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  ftate  of  \\eak- 
nefs  and  inactivity  nearly  referr.bling 
a  fwoon:    my  eyts   were   clcfed;    aiid 
thofe  young    ladies  fpoke   to  me,  ex- 
horted me  to  take  courage,  and  not  to 
abandon  myfelf  to  a  fruit.lefs  grief;   to 
which  I  was  unable  to  make  any  an- 
-fwer  but  that  of  fighs  and  groans. 

At  iaft,  I   lifted  up  my  head,  and 
caft  upon  them  an  eager  and  diftracled 
look:  when    one  of  the   nuns,  taking 
hold  of  my  hand,   and  prtfiing   it  be- 
tween   hers — *    Come,    Mils,    endea- 
vour to  recover  yourfelf,"faid   (he; 
do  not  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  alarmed 
with  imaginary  evils.     Is  it:  fo  great 
a  misfortune  to  be   brought  hither, 
where  every  thing  will    confpire  to 
make  you  eafy  and  happy  ?  We  do 


'  not  know  the  fubjcSl  of  your  nfHic- 
'  lions;    but,  whatever   it    is,  it    can 

*  give  no  fufficient  caufe  fcr  ymi  thus 

*  to  deprefs  your  mind,  and  fink  un- 
^  der  fuch  immoderate,  fuch  extrava- 

*  gant  forrow:  you   are   not   brought 
'  here  to  be  deprived   of  life,  but  to 

*  live  iu  a  houle  where  you  will  find 

*  more   fweet   repoie   and   confolation 

*  than    you  can    imagine,  and   where 

*  every  thing  will  confpire  to  make  life 
t  defnable.      Yen  will,  perhaps,  one 
'  dr.y  thank   the  Supreme  Difpofer  of 
'  all  things  for  what  now  appears  fo 
'  dreadful,    fo  inlupportable,  to  you. 

*  Come,  endeavour  to    be  patient,  to 
'   be  eafy  and  calm.     Are  you   not  a 
'  Chrifiian?    Why,    then,    my    dear 

*  da-tighter,  do   you   carry  your  grief 

*  to  defpair?    O    Heavens!     can   any 

*  thing  happen  to  us  here   below  that 

*  will  cxcufe  our  offending  our  Crea- 
4  tor,    and    make  us,    without  guilt, 

*  cenfure    his     fuperintcnding     care? 

*  Why    fo    many    groans,    fo    many 
'  tears?  You  rn^y  be  fure  nobody  has 

*  any  inter.iion  againft  you,  that  you 
'  ought    to    be   afraid   of.     We  were 
'  told  a  thoufand  advantageous  things 
'  of  you  before  we  faw  you:  you  were 

*  reprefented  to  be  a  lady  of  the  beft 
'   fenfej    let    ycur    conduct   now    fliew 
'  that  what  they  faid  of  you  was  true. 

*  Your  countenance    (hews    that   you 
'   have  a  mild  and  gentle  difpolition  ; 
c  and  I  affure  you  we  are  fo  prepofTefled 

*  in  your  favour,  that  there  is  not  one 
'  of  us  but  loves  you  already:  we  all 
'  remarked    to   each    other,    that    the 
'  light  of  you  infpired  us  with  friend - 
'  fnip;    and,  if    the    lady  abbefs   had 
'  not  been  ind'fpofed,  and  in-bed,  flie 
'  herfelf  would  have  received  you,  for 

*  ftie  is  in  the  utmoft  impatience  to  fee 

*  you.     Do  not,  then,  difappoint  the 
'  good  opinion  that  you  have  taught 

*  us  to  form  of  you:    we  are  entirely 

*  innocent  of  your  affliction;  we  only 

*  were  de fired  to  receive  you;  and  we 
'  do    it   with   hearts    febnble  of  your 

*  charms,  and  full  of  a  tender  concern 

*  for  your  uneafinefs.' 

1  Madam,'  returned  I,  with  a  iigh, 

*  I  do  not  accufe  you  with  any  thing} 

*  I    return    you — and   thefe  ladies — a 
'  thoufaud    thanks    for   the   obliging 

*  thoughts     you     entertain     of     me.* 
Thefe  few  words  were  pronounced  in  a 
molt  plaintive  and  tender  air.     In  our 
grief,    the.  moving'  accents  that  flow 

S  from 
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from  us  are  peculiarly  affefting,  and 
their  force  almoft  irrefiftible.  The 
nuns  interefted  themfelves  in  my  con. 
cern,  and'ali  of  them  wept. 

They  then  propoied  my  going  to 
dinner;  and  infilled  upon  my  eating 
fomething.  I  exculed  my  (elf.  '  It 
«  is  unnrcefTsry,'  faid  I;  «  I  thank 
'  you,  but  I  cannot  eat.'  However, 
it  was  prefently  determined  that  I 
fliould,  at  leaft,  tafte  a  little  foup, 
which  was  brought  me,  with  a  light 
dinner,  and  a  haiidfome  defTertof  fruit. 
1  at  fir  It  rcfuied  to  touch  it;  but  the 
nuns  were  fo  preffing,  and  their  en- 
treaties  and  behaviour  fo  very  oblig- 
ing, that  I  could  not,  at  lair,  avoid 
eating  a  little  fcup,  and  tafting  the  reft 
of  the  provifioi  s,  though  I  complied 
with  feme  reluclance,  and  after  a  great 
many  refufals. 

At  laft  they  left  me  ;    and  I  grew  a 
little  more  calm,  though  I  faw  no  rea- 
fcn  for  coiifclation.      The    fourre  of 
cur  tears  is  not  inexhauftible:     I  had 
received  a  little  nourishment;  was  af- 
fectionately carefied;  and  the  dreadful 
confternation  and   defpair  to  which  I 
had  juft  abandoned  myfelf,  infenfibly 
ibated;  and  my  grief  gave  place  to  a 
melancholy    fadnefs;     my    tears    were 
ftopprd,  and   I   fell  into   a  deep  and 
painful     mufing.       '    From    whence 
comes  this  fudden    and  unexpected 
misfortune  ?'  faid  I  to  myfelf.  «  What 
will   my   dear  benefaclrefs  think  of 
it?    What  will  me  do  to  find    me 
again?    Is  not  that  ill-looking  rela- 
tion, that  came  to  fee  me  in  the  con- 
vent, the  caule  of  every  thing?  But 
what  methods  have  they  taken  to  ruin 
me!  What  can  be  their  dellgn  ?  Will 
my  dear  mamma  fuccour  me?  And, 
fuopofing  this,  yet  how  will  ilie  be 
able  to  difcover  where  I  am?  Will 
not  Valville,  my  dear  Valville!  be 
prevailed  upon  to  lofe  me  for  ever? 
Will    not   they  bring   him  over_to 
their  party,  and  draw  him  in  to  con- 
lent  to  abandon  me?  Has  not  Mrs. 
De  Valville  confented  to  it?  or  will 
not  (he  yield  to  the  force  of  their 
reafons,    and  be  prevailed  upon  to 
delert  me,  and  withdraw  her  gene- 
rous protection?  They  will  never  fee 
me  more:     pcrfons  of  the   gieateft 
authority  intermeddle  with   my  af- 
fairs; my  hiftory  will  become  pub- 
lick.     Ohl  there  will  be  no  mure  a 


«  Vulvillefor  me;  perhaps,  no  more  a 
1  mother  !' 

Thus  did  I  entertain  myfHf  with  my 
own  melancholy  ideas.    ''1  he  hell  had 
cnlied  all  the  nuns  who  received  me  to 
the  choir;   and  only  one  of  the   lay- 
fifters  llaid  to  keep  me  company ;   and 
w;,s   laying  her  chapltrt,    while  I  was 
making  thefe  painful  reflect  i 
I  fometimes  fastened  with  more  fweet 
and  comfortable  thoughts.     '  Can  my 
mamma,'  laid  I,  '  who  loves  me  fo 
affectionately;  whofe heart  is  fo  ten- 
der and  generous;  who  has  hitherto 
been  fo  immovrable,  and  has  given 
me  fo  many  inftances  of  her  firmnefs 
and  intrepidity;  is  it  poflible  flie  can 
ever  change?  What  did  Hie   not  fay 
to  encourage  me  the  laft  time  (he  faw 
me?  "I  muft  finifh  my  days  with 
'  thee  :    I  cannot   live  without  thee, 
'  my  child."     And  then  Valville  has 
a  mind  fo  fmcere,  fo  noble,  fo  tender! 
Alas  !  to  whra  diftrefs  am  I  expoftu! 
What  will  this  end  in  ?' 
Thefe  ideas  pa/Ted  fucceffively  in  my 
miud,  and  were  accompanied  with  the 
moft   deep  and  bittei  iighs;  while  the 
lay- fifter  wen  ton  with  herchaplet,fbme- 
times  fluugging  up  her  (houlders,  with 
an  airexpicifive  of  pity  and  compafiion; 
and  fornetinies  interrupting  her  prayers 
to  put  up  an  ejaculation  for  me.   *  Lord 
'  help  us!'  cried  (he.     '  God  give  you 

*  the  comfort   you    want! — Do  thou, 
'  blefTed  God,  difllpate  her  anxiety,  and 
?  difpel  every  care  from  her  mind  !' 

The  nuns  returned.  «  Well,  how 
'  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?'  faid  cne  of 
them,  addrefling  herfelf  to  me.  *  Are 

*  you  more  compofed  ardeafy  ?  Come, 

*  you  have  not  feen  our  garden,  which 
1  is  a  very  nne  one:  the  abbefs  deiired 
'  us  to  (hew  it  you  ;  will  you  take  a 

*  turn.Mifs?  Walking  will  divert  and 
«  recreate   your   mind ;    we   have   the 
'  fineft  walks  that  can  be   imagined: 

*  then  we  will  go  and  fee  the  abbefs, 
'  who  is  juft  up.' — «  As  you  pleafe, 
'  ladies,'  returned  I;  and  then  follow- 
ed them.  We  walked  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  after  which  we  went 
to  the  abbefVs  apartment:  but  thofe 
nuns  flayed  hardly  a  minute  with  me; 
they  flipped  out,  one  after  another,  till 
there   were  none  left   but  the  abbefs 
and  I. 

This  lady  was  of  a  great  family,  and 

feemed  to  have  been  a  very  agreeable 

woman. 
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woman.  I  never  faw  fo  much  ferenity 
and  chearfulnefs,  mixed  with  an  air  of 
gravity  and  folemnity:  and  though  (he 
was  in  years,  one  did  not  readily  ob- 
ferve  it;  for  her  countenance  was  one 
ef  thofe  that  appear  rather  ancient  ihaa 
old;  one  would  think  that  time  (pares 
them;  that  their  years  do  not  lie  heavy 
upon  them,  bvit  flide  away,  and  leave 
none  but  fofr  and  flight  wrinkles  on 
their  brows.  She  had  an  air  of  dignity, 
and  a  kind  of  monaftick  refervej  was 
tall,  and  remarkably  neat:  and,  to  form 
a  jufl  idea  of  her,  you  muft  imagine  a 
perfon  that  appears  with  fuch  a  fingular 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  as  feems  ex- 
predive  of  the  difpofition  of  her  heart; 
and  is  a  kind  of  image  of  it's  purity, 
peace,  fatisfaction,  and  the  fagacity  of 
her  thoughts. 

As  foon  as  I  was  alone  with  this 
lady,  (he  defired  me  to  fit  down;  and  I 
took  a  chair — <  They  were  much  in  the 

*  right,'  added  (he,  fmiling,  'who told 

*  me,  that  at  firft  fight  you   prejudice 

*  every  body  in  your  favour;  and  there 

*  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe  that, 
'  with  fo  much  fweetnefs,  you  have  a 
'  a  mind  perfectly  reafonable  and  con- 
'  fiderate.     All  my  nuns  are  charmed 
'  with  you.     Pray,  how  do  you  like 
'  being  here?1 — *  I  mould  like  it  very 
'  well,  Madam/  replied  I,  '  had  I  been 

*  brought    here   without    compulfion, 

*  and  by  my  own  choice;  but  I  cannot 
'   help  being  aftonimed  at  fuch  a  fur- 

*  prizing  and   unexpected  proceeding, 

*  and  being -very  uneafy  to  know  the 

*  reafon  of  it." — *  Bvit  do  not  you  guefs 
'  the  reafon  ?'  returned  me.      '  Do  not 
«  you  fufpeft  the  caufe  ?'— «  No,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  criedl;  '  I  have  never  injured 
'  any  body.' — '  Wel-1,  I  will  then  in- 
'   form  you  why  it  was  done,'  replied 
file;  *  or,  at  leaft,  what   they  told  me 

*  was  the  caufe,  and  what  I  am  charged 

*  to  let  you  know.     There  is  a  certain 
'  gentleman  of  fortune,  that  is,  of  one 

*  of  the  mod  considerable  families,  who 
'  is  delirous  of  marrying  you;  ail  his 

*  relations  are  alarmed  at  it;  and,  in 
'  order  to  prevent  it,  they  have  thought 
'  proper  to  remove  you  from  his  fight; 
'  not  becaufe  you  want  virtue  and  pru- 
,'  dence;  for  in  this  they  do  you  juftice, 

*  and  it  is  not  on  this  account  they  op- 

*  pofe  y.)ii:    the    only  thing  alledged 
'  again  ft  you,  is  your  unknown    ex- 
'  traction;  every  particular  whereof  is 
'  but  too  well  known,  to  you.     Con- 


'  fider,  dear  daughter,  that  you  have 
'  a  fet  of  powerful  relations,  who  will 
'  never  fufFer  a  marriage  like  this. 

*  Was  merit  a  lufficient  qualification, 
'  you  wotild  have  reafon  to  hope  that 

*  you  would  be  more  agreeable  to  them 
1  than  any  other:  but  the  world  is  not 

*  contented  with  that;  however  worthy 

*  you  are  of  a  geneial  efteem,  it  would 
'  not  prevent  their  being  lefs  afhamed 

*  at  feeing  you  enterinto  their  alliance ; 
'  your  good  qualities  would  not  ren- 

*  der    your   hufband  at  all  more  ex- 
'  cu fable;   they  would    never   forgive 
'  his  taking  a  wife  like  you;  and  he 
'  would  be,  in  the  efteem  of  the  pnb- 

*  lick,  entirely  ruined.  I  muft  confefs, 
1  that  it  is  a  fad  thing  that  the  world 
'  mould  think  thus;   but,  if  we  con- 
'  fider,  we   (hall   find  they  are  not  fa 
'  much  to  blame  as  we  may  at  firft  ima- 
'  gine.     The  difference  of  conditions 

*  is  a  moft  neceffary  thing  in  life,  and 
'  abfolutelyrequihtetokeepupthathar- 
'  monious  irregularity  which  fprings 
1  from  the  various  dependences  of  man - 

*  kind  upon  each  other;  and  it  could 

*  no    longer  fubfift,    all   order  would- 
f  ceafe,  if  fuch  unequal,  and,  without 

*  exaggeration,  I  may  fay,  fuch  mon- 

*  ftrous    marriages    as   yours,    child, 
'  were  tolerated ;  for,  between  you  and 
4  I,  let  me  remind  you,  in  order  to  help 
'  you  to  hear  reafon,  that  you  ought  to 
'  reflect   a    little  on    the  fituation    in 
'•  which  Providence  has  permitted  you 
'  to  be  placed,  and  how  very  contemp- 

*  tible  are  your  circumftances;  and,   at 
'  the  fame  time,  confiderwho  it  is  that 

*  prbpofes   to  marry   you;    and  then, 

*  pray,    put    yourfelf   in   their    place: 
'  thefe  reflections  are  all  Idefireofyou/ 

*  Ah,  Madam  !  I  beg  you  would 
'  fpare  me  here,'  returned  I,  in  that 
free  and  refolute  tone  we  fometime's  ufe 
when  under  the  moft  violent  grief:  '  I 
4  aflure  you  it  is  a  fubject  on  which  t 

*  have  no  more  reflections  to  make;  no 

*  new  humiliations  to  undergo.  I  know 
4  too  well  what  I  am:  I  have  made  no- 
'  fecret  of  my  misfortunes;    I    have- 
'  mentioned  them  toevery  one  who  has. 

*  known  me.     I  told  my  hiftory  to  Mr. 
'  DeValville,  who   is  the   genrk-Tnn 
'  you  (peak  of;  I  told  it  to  my  dear 
'  bencfactrefs  his  mother;  I  have  re- 
4  prefented   to  her  the  various  miteries 

*  of  my  life,  in  the  ftrongsft  and  moit 

*  lively  colours;  a.nd   in   a  way  molt 

*  proper  to    difcourage    her:    I    have 
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drawn  before  her  the  moft  dreadful 
picture  of  my  cimimltances;  and 
have  not,  Madam,  left  the  Icait  par- 
ticular of  it  unmentioned.  The  dif- 
arter  that  happt.nt.-d  to  me  from  my 
very  cradle,  which  was  the  fut-.il 
caufe  of  my  being  now  deftitute  of 
every  relation,  ami  unknown  to  my 
family;  the  companion  with  wliich  I 
infpired  the  hearts  of  fome  (trangers, 
on  a  road  where  both  my  father  and 
mother  lay  murdered  before  them} 
the  charity  and  compalfion  that  ex- 
cited them  to  take  me  with  them; 
the  education  that  was  given  me  by 
two  pious  perfons,  and  the  indigence 
and  diftrefs  to  which  I  was  reduced  at 
their  death;  the  fuccour,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  alms,  I  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  dead  too;  for  it  is  thus 
I  have  reprefented  it,  the  better  to 
delcribe  my  indigence,  and  make 
Mr.  De  Valville  a fbamed  oHiis  paf- 
fion.  What  could  they  have  df fired 
more?  I  have  not.  fpared  my  (elf.  I 
have,  perhaps,  faid  more  than  was- 
ftriftly  true,  for  fear  they  fhould 
think  too  favourably  of  me.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  perfon  upon  eanh 
who  would  have  had  the  cruelty  to 
treat  me  fo  ill  as  I  have  donemyfelfj: 
and,  after  all  I  have  fo  frankly  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  not  for  me  to  lea  re  b 
into  the  reafons  why  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville and  her  fon  did  not  abandon  me; 
it  is  fufficient  to  h*y  that,  fo  far  from 
deceiving  them,  I  ha  v*  endeavoured 
to  fet  myfetf  in  a  light  more  mean 
and  diftrefied  than  can  be  imagined; 
confequently  nothing  can  be  objected 
to  me  on  that  point,  fince  I  never 
could  be  degraded  lower;  and  repe- 
titions of  the  fame  things  could  only 
ferve  to  make  a  girl,  fo  unhappy,  fo 
afflicted,  and  fo  much  to  be  pitied, 
fink  under  the  excefs  of  her  grief. 
You,  Madam,  who  are  an  abbef?, 
and  therefore  make  the  itricleft  pro- 
feflion  of  religion,  can  only  look 
upon  me  with  humanity  and  com- 
panion; and  furely  ihould  refufe  to 
join  in  the  per  Acution  I  undergo  from 
perfons  that  impute  to  me,  as  a  crime, 
a  love  of  which  it  is  not  my  fault  if 
I  have  not  cured  Mr.  De  Valville. 
If  men  are  puffed  up  with  pride,  it 
is  not  for  a  lady  of  your  chaiitable 
and  pious  difpofuion  to  foothe  and 
flatter  their  vanity;  and  if  I  have 
great  merit,  as  you  are  pk-afed  to 


fay,  (  which  I  am-  neither  bold  noj; 
conceited  enough  to  believe)  you  mud 

think  1  want  no  acrompltlhment. 
Mr.  De  Valville,  who  is  a  gentleman 
that  knows  loe  world,  deftrei  no  more, 
His  mother,  a  lady  ur.iverf.illy  loved 
and  eftecmed,  who  has  a  rank  to  keep 
up  as  well  a3  thole  who  would  injure 
me,  and  who  is  no  more  fond  of  dif- 
grace  than  they,  is  not  afhamed  to 
love  me;  nor  lefs  difficult  to  be  pleafed 
than  her  fun;  the  mother  arid  the  fon 
think  both  alike:  ought  I,  then,  to 
oppofe  them  ?  ought  I  to  refufe  what 
they  offer  me,  efpecially  when  I  have 
given  them  my  heart  ?  and  when  it  is 
neither  their  wealth  nor  their  fuperior 
ftations,  but  only  their  tenderntls,  I 
value,  which  is  infinitely  deirer  to  me 
than  every  thing  elfe.  Be  fides,  are 
they  not  their  own  matters?  Do  rot 
they  know  what  they  do  ?  Am  not  f 
fenfible  that  they  cio  me  too  much  ho- 
nour ?  I  can  be  might  nothing  on 
that  point,  Madamj  therefore  i 
mention  it  no  more.  Beonlyfokind 
as  to  tell  rwe  now,  who  are  the  per- 
fons that  brought  me  hither;  v  hat 
they  mean  by  This  extraoidinary  (iep; 
and  what  pretence  they  have  for  treat- 
ing me  to-day  with  fj  much  vio- 
lence ?' 

'  My  dear  child,'  returned  the  an- 
befs,  with  a  look  of  fricndfhip  and* 
concern,  *  w  is  1  in  Mrs.  De  Valville's 

*  place,  I  believe  I  Ihould  think  as  (he 
'  does.     I  even  approve  of  your  iea- 
'  fons;  1  ut  do  noi   mention  that  I  fjy 
'   f<>.'     Upon  this  I  took  her  hand  and 
kiffed  it.     She  feemed,  methought,  to 
be  pleafed  and  touched  with  this  fud- 
den  emotion  ;    nnd,    after  a  moment's 
panic,    rcfumed — '  I    have  been    very 
(   fir  from  having  any  intention  to  in- 
'  creafe  your  uneafmefs;   I  have  only 
'  fpoken  thus  btcaufe  I  was  defired  to 
c  do  it  before  you  came  hither.      I  did 

*  not  imagine  you  to  be  what  you  ore; 
'  you  are  far  fuperior  to  f  he  ideas  I  be- 

*  fore  had  formed  of  you :  I  expecltd 
'   to   find   you   had  beauty,  and,    p<-r- 

*  haps,   fome  wit;  but  I  did  not  think, 
«  of  finding  either  the  foliJity  of  judg- 
'  ment,  the  charms,  and  much  1 

«  character,  which  I  begin  to  conceive 

*  an   opinion  of.     You  are  worthy  ot 
«  Mrs.  De  Valville's  tendcrnefr, 

<  her  C'>mpl:iil:mcc  for  the  femii 
f  (f  hrr  )"ii  is,  indeed,  truly  • 
«  I  do  not  ki.ow  that  lady  j  buth« 
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duct  towards  you  gives  me  a  high 
opinion  of  her;  for  flie  cannot  but 
be  a  lady  of  the  greateft  merit.  I 
beg  you  would  not  mention  what  I 
tell  you.  I  muft  repeat  this  requeft,' 
added  (he,  feeing  me  weep  out  of  gra- 
itude;  *  but  let  me  proceed  to  the  reft. 
You  are  brought  here  by  virtue  of  a 
fupeiior  authority;  and  what  I  am 
charged  to  propofe  to  you  is,  to  de- 
termine either  to  (by  in  ourhoufe; 
that  is,  to  take  the  veil;  or  toconfent 
to  another  marriage.  I  confefs  that 
I  fincerely  wifh  the  firft  may  be  agree- 
able to  you:  I  wiih  it  as  much  for 
your  fake  as  my  own;  for  mine,  be- 
caufe  the  receiving  a  perfon  like  you 
would  give  me  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
fure;  for  yours,  becaufe  you  are 
lovely;  and,  in  this  world,  fuch  beau- 
ty as  yours  always  expofes  a  perfon, 
though  perfectly  virtuous,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  dangerous  to  the  rt-pofe 
of  others.  But  here  you  would  dwell 
in  perfect  fecurity;  happy  yourfelf, 
and  without  any  danger  of  interrupt- 
ing the  felicity  of  any  man.  What 
greater  advantage  can  you  ever  derive 
from  your  charms,  than  to  confecrate" 
them  to  Kim  who  gave  them  you; 
from  whom  you  will  never  meet  with 
that  infidelity  and  contempt  which 
you  have  reafon  to  fear  from  men, 
and  even  from  your  hufband  himfelf? 
Beauty  is  often  the  caufe  of  the  cruel - 
left  misfortunes,  the  greateft  cala- 
mities, that  attend  human  nature;  and 
even  the  deftruction  of  foul  and  bo- 
dy. You  think,  perhaps,  I  talk  like 
a  nun,  and  that  I  am  going  to  preach 
to  you:  very  far  from  it;  what  I  fay, 
is  only  the  voice  of  reafon,  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  and  which  the  daily 
experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
will  juftify.  But  this  I  only  fay  out 
of  my  zeal  for  your  happinefs.  Thefe 
are -the  two  things  I  have  promifed  to 
propofe  to  you;  and  to-night  they  will 
come  to  know  your  anfwer.  Ccnfult 
with  yourfelf,  my  dear  child;  think 
what  anfwer  I  muft  make  for  you  : 
for  they  delire  you  would  explain 
yourfelf  on  each  of  thefe  points,  on 
pain  of  being  removed  to-morrow 
morning  far  from  Paris.  Tell  me, 
then,  will  you  be  a  nun?  or  had  you 
rather  be  married  ?' 
'  Alas,  mother,  I  can  confent  to 
neither!'  replied  I.  «  I  am  not  in  a 
date  in  which  it  can  be  my  duty  to 


confecrate  myfelf  to  the  fervice  of 
Heaven,  in  the  manner  they  propofe ; 
nor  can  you  yourfelf  advife  me  to  of- 
fer a  heart  full  of  tendernefs,  full  of 
the  fofteft  pafllons  for  a  lunnai  ob- 
ject, to  the  perpetual  contemplation 
of  the  Deity  alone:  it  now  entertains 
no  views,  but  fuch  as  are  innocent 
and  lawful;  but  they  would  ceafe  to 
be  fo  as  foon  as  I  had  taken  the  veil. 
Heaven  preferve  me  from  entering  into 
fuch  engagements  as  will  be  impof- 
fible  for  me  ever  to  fulfil !  As  I  am 
not  happy  enough  to  be  able  to  give 
my  confent  to  it  with  a  pure  con- 
fcience,  fo  I  am  not  defperate  enough 
to  think,  without  horror,  of  delibe- 
rately offending  my  Almighty  Friend, 
by  fuch  an  audacious  piece  of  mock- 
ery, fuch  an  abominable  mixture  of 
impiety  and  prefumption.  As  for 
the  marriage  they  propofe,  the  fame 
reafons,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  hold 
good,  and  ever  influence  me  fo  far  as 
not  to  permit  me  to  confent  to  it: 
however,  let  them  give  me  time  t3 
confider  of  it.' — <  They  will  give 
you  none,'  interrupted  the  abbefs: 
this  is  an  affair  they  are  refolved  to 
conclude  with  the  utmoft  hafte;  yoA 
muft  either  confent  to  be  married  in  a 
very  few  days,  or  fubmit  to  leave 
Paris,  and  be  carried  I  do  not  know 
whither.  And  I  would  advife  you 
to  piomife  to  marry  the  man  they 
propofe  to  yon^  on  condition  they  will 
permit  you  to  (ee  ifim  firft,  jhat  you 
may  have*  an  opportunity  of  being 
fatisfied  how  you  like  him;  and  of 
being  informed  what  it  is  natural  you 
fhculd  defire  to  know  of  his  extrac- 
tion, circumftances,  and  character^ 
and  that  you  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  fpeaking  with  thofe  who  would 
perfuade  you  to  accept  of  him  for  your 
huiband.  Thefe  are  things  which  I 
think  they  cannot  refufe  you,  how- 
ever defirous  they  are  of  difpatchi,ng 
the  affairt  By  this  means  you  will 
gain  time;  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen  during  that  interval?1 — '  You 
are  in  the  rignt,'  Madam,'  I  return  - 
d  with  a  deep  figh;  '  but,  alas  !  this 
is  a  very  finall  refource;  however,  I 
confent,  provided  they  grant  what 
you  have  juft  mentioned:  perhaps 
fome  favourable  event  may  unravel 
theirdefign,  and  deliver  me  from  the 
perfecutions  I  flitter.' 
Here  a  nun  entered,  and  told  the  ab- 
befs 
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befs  that  (he  was  expected  in  the  par- 
lour.    *  May  he  it  is  on  your  account, 
daughter,'  i'lid  (he;  «  I  fufpect  it  is 
your  anfwer  they  are  come  for:   but 
let  it  be  what  it  will,   I  (hall  foon  re- 
turn.    Pray,  my  dear,  believe  I  am 
very  much  your  friend;  and  I  hope 
you  do  I'td'  doubt  it."     On  this   (he 
left  me>  and  I  returned  into  the  room 
where  I   had  dined;  which  I   entered 
with  my  heart  drjeclcd   and  opprefled 
•with  gnef.     Nc.body,  I  am  fure,  could 
have  known  me  again  :   my  mind  was 
difordered,  and  I  was  almoft  ready  to 
fink  under   the  difcouraging  profpect 
that  lay  before  me.     I  was  very- near  an 
hour   in  this   flate  of  mind,    whtn   I 
heard  my  door  open.     They  came  in  : 
I   looked   to  fee  who  it  was,  or  rather 
(tared;  and,  ftupid  with  pondering  on 
my  mifery,  I  remained  filent.     They 
fpoke;  but  I  heard  them  not.    '  What! 
«  what  would  you  have?'  was  all  they 
could    draw  from   me  :    at   laft,    they 
repeated  fo  often  that  the  abbefs  want- 
ed  me,    that  I  arofe  up  and  went   to 
her. 

*  I  was  not  deceived,'  faid  (he,  as 
foon  as  (he  faw  me  at  a  diftance  com- 
ing towards  her;  '  it  was  on  your  ac- 
count I  was  called:  and  I  have  an 
extreme  good  opinion  of  your  affr.ii  s, 
and  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  con- 
clude very  happily.  I  laid  you  had 
accepted  of  the  marriage;  and  to- 
morrow, about  noon,  they  will  fend 
a  coach  to  carry  you  to  a  houfe  where 
you  will  fee  your  intended  hufband, 
and  the  perfons  who  propofe  him  to 
you.  I  haven  fed  my  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  procure  you  the  reception 
you  deferve,  and  that  regard  which 
I  hope  they  will  have  for  you:  put 
your  truft,  my  dear,  in  that  Being 
whofe  providence  is  able  to  over-rule 
all  events,  and  make  the  moft  cloudy, 
the  moft  gloomy,  fcene  to  brighttn 
up,  and  give  place  to  a  pleafmg  re- 
turn of  peace  and  joy;  b'efiings  to 
which  thefe  misfortunes  will  add  a 
double  relifh.  Haverecourfe  to  him, 
and  he  will  not  abandon  you.  I 
mould  fieely  have  offered  to  inform 
Mrs.  De  Valville  that  you  are  here; 
but,  how  agreeable  foever  it  would  be 
to  me  to  oblige  you,  it  is  a  fervice  I 
am  not  permitted  to  render  you:  they 
have  made  me  promife  nut  to  inter- 
meddle in  your  affairs ;  I  have  given 


«  them  my  word  that  I  will  not;  and  I 
'  am  very  forry  for  it.' 

A  nun,  wliothen  entered,  interrupt- 
ed our  difcourfe.     I  went  into  the  gar- 
den, fomething  lefs  dejected  than  when 
I  came  in.    I  diftinguifhed  my  i<! 
little  more  clearly.     I  laid  dowr.  fume 
rules  for  my  conduct   in  the  houfe  to 
which  I  was  to  be  carried  the  next  day. 
I  meditated  upon  what  I   mould  lay; 
and  I  found  my  reafons  fo  irrefiftible, 
that  I  thought  it   impofitble  but  they 
mil  ft  acknowledge  their  force,   if  they 
would  but  condefcend  to  hear  me.     It 
is  true,  the  little  fchemes  we  draw  be- 
forehand, in  fuch  cafes,  are  often  ufelefs; 
fmce  it   is  the  various  and  almoft  infi- 
nite turns   whicb  are  given  to  things* 
that  ought  to  direct  what  fhould  be  our 
words,  and  what  our  actions:  but  thefe 
fort  of  preparations  are  not  altogether 
unufeful;    they  amufe  and  comfort  US: 
we  delude  the   time  that  would  other- 
wife  be  fpent  in  anxious  inquietude,  by 
flattering  ourfelves  with  the  thoughts 
of    gaining    our   caufe    while  we    are 
pleading  it;  and  this  is  very  natural  to 
us.    Avariety  of  other  thoughts  croud- 
ed  into  my  mind.     «  There  is  feme 
diftance,'    faid    I   to  myfelf,   «  from 
this  convent  to  the  houfe  whither  they 
are   to  carry   me.     Oh,    Heaven!   if 
thou  wouldeft  but  permit  Valville,  or 
his  mother,  to  meet  the  coach  I  mall 
be  in,  they  would  not  fail   to  make 
the  coachman  (top:  and  if  thofe  who 
con'] uft  me  will  not  fuffer  them  to  do 
it,  I  will  cry  out  and  ftruggle,  and 
make  fuch  a  noife,  that   my  mother 
or  my  lover  may  eafily  follow  me,  and 
know  whither  I  am  carried.'    What 
wild  thoughts  enter  our  minds  on  fuch 
occafions!  There  is  no  chimera,  how- 
ever agreeable  or  dreadful,  which  will 
not  readily  find  a  place  in  our  imagina- 
ons.     '  But  fuppofmg  I  fhould  meet 
my   mother  or   her  fon,'   thought  I 
gain,  *  am  I  fure  they  would  notfhut 
thtir  eyes,  and  fecm  not  to  know  me  ? 
Have  not  they  confented  to  my  being 
carried  away  ?   May   not  thtir  rela- 
tions,   by   their    remonftrahces,    en- 
treaties, and  reproaches,  have  prevail- 
ed upon  them  to  retract  their  word? 
The  maxims  and  cuftoms  of  the  world 
are  much    againll:    me;    great   1 
ments   are  difficult  to   fupport; 
the  pride  of  mankind  loads  me  with 
contempt,  and  is  offended  at  rm 

«  lery.' 
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'  fery.'  On  this  I  renewed  my  tears, 
and  a  moment  after  flattered  myfelf 
again.  But  1  had  like  to  have  forgot 
one  article;  which  was,  that  at  night, 
when  I  entered  my  chamber,  after  hav- 
ing taken  a  turn  in  the  garden,  I  law 
my  box  (for  I  had  yet  no  other  furni- 
ture) in  ac'.iair,which  they  had  brought 
from  the  other  convent.  •  You  cannot 
eafily  conceive  with  what  new  trouble 
this  unexpected  objeft  ftruck  me;  I  do 
not  think  my  beingcarried  away  gave  me 
fo  great  a  confternation,  or  fo  perfectly 
(hocked  me.  <  Well,'  cried  I,  '  are 

*  they  then  fo  much  in  earned  r'  I  had 
not   -yet  reflected    that   I   wanted   my 
cloaths;  and,  had   I  thought  of  it,  I 
fhould  have  gone  through  any  extremity 
rather  than  have  afked  for  them.    How- 
ever, I  no  fooner  faw  them  but  I  ima- 
gined that  there  was  no  remedy  for  my 
misfortunes.    «  What!  even  mycloaths 
'  are  brought  here  t    There    is,  then,' 
J  cried,    *  no   refource  \"    You  would 
have  thought,  had  you  feen  me,  that 
every  thing  elfe  was  nothing  in  com- 
panion of  this :  the  frightful  box  clear- 
ed up  every  thing,  funk  my  courage, 
and  made  me lofe all  my  hopes.   'Now,' 
faid   I,    '   every  thing   is  determined} 

*  every  body   is    united    agsinrt  me  ; 
f  this  is  bidding  an  eternal  adieu:   and 
'  it  is  certain  that  my  dear  benefactrefs 
«  and  her  fon  have  joined  the  party.' 

Pray,  Madam,  do  not  enquire  why 
I  formed  this  ralli  and  pofit.ve  confe- 
quence,  fince  twenty  pages  would  hard- 
ly be  fufficient  to  explain  it  to  you:  it 
was  not  myreafon,  but  only  my  grief, 
that  drew  thefe  conclufions.  In  fuch 
a  fituation  of  mind  as  I  was  tlien  in, 
things  of  the  frnalleft  importance,  at 
the  firft  fight,  appear  dreadful,  and  fill 
the  heart  with  uneafmefs;  and  a  foul 
previoufly  difpoled  to  fear,  always  con- 
ii'iers  them  in  that  light.  They  had 
fent  me  my  cloaths,  and  wouK!  there- 
fore break  off"  all  correfpondence  with 
me,  and  never  fee  me  more.  How 
very  natural  was  this  conclulion  for  one 
in  my  unhappy  circumftances,  oppref- 
fed  with  the  keened  grief,  and  ready  to 
catch  at  any  thing  that  would  plunge 
me  deeper  in  defpair?  But  ha<l  I  been 
capable  of  reafonmg  coolly,  I  mould  at 
once  have  perceived  that  it  was  a  thing 
of  no  confequence.  As  I  was  removed 
from  one  houfe  to  another,  mycloaths, 
to  be  fure,  ought  to  follow  me:  and 


thus  I  fliould  have  reafoned,  had  I  been 
capable  of  realbninp'  at  all. 

However,    I  palled    a    very    uneafy 
nightj  and  my  heart  beat  with  the  molt 
violent  palpitation  all  the  next  morning. 
The  coach  which  the  abbefs  had  men- 
tioned, was  in  the  court  exactly  at  the 
time    propofed:    I  was   told   it  waited 
forme.     I  went  down  trembling;  and 
the  fir  A  object  that  preferred,  on  open- 
ing the  door,  was  the  woman  wlro  had 
feduced  me  from  my  own  convent,  and 
brought  me  to  this.     I  faluted  her  witk 
an  air  of  indifference,  and  ftepped  into 
the   coach.      *    Good-morrow,     Mifs 
Marianne,'    faid   flie:   '  you   do   not 
much  care  for  feeing  me;  I  afTure  you 
I  an't  at  all  in  f  .ultj  io  i  tun  not  to 
be  blamed.     However,  I  don't  think 
you  have  any  realb".  to  be  difpleafed 
at  all  this  :   I  wim  I  was  in   your 
place.   Indeed,  I  am  neither  fo  young 
nor  fo  hnndfome  as  you;   and  that  is 
all  tl.e  difference  between  us.1 — '  Do 
you  know,  then,  any  thing  of  my  af- 
fairs ?'  returned  I.     *  Aye,  a  little,* 
aid  (he;  <  I  have  heard  a  word  drop- 
ped here  and  there  :  they  fay  you  have 
a  mind  to  marry  a  man  of  a  great  fa- 
mily, and  a  fwingeing  fortune.     An't 
it  true  ?' — '  It   is  ibmething  like  it,* 
faid  I.     «  Well,'  continued  (he,  «  un- 
lefs  you    have  taken   a  fancy  to  the 
young  gentleman,  I  don't  think  you 
have  any  great  reafon  to  complain. 
They  lay  you  have  neither  father  nor 
mother;  and  that  nobody  knows  who 
you  are,  nor  where  you  came  from: 
and,  between  you  and  I,   what  caa 
any  body  come   to   in   fuch  circum- 
ftances  ?  I  think  one  could  only  ex- 
pect to  be  a  beggar  about  the  ftieets;  a 
great  many  in  your  cafe  are  fo:  how- 
ever,   you    are    neither    better    nor 
worfer  /-'or  that.     It  is  true,  they  take 
from  you  a  fweetheart  who  is  too  great 
a  gentleman  ever  to  be  your  hufband: 
but,  to  make  you  amends,  they  give 
you  another,  a  clever  young  fellow, 
on  my  word!  and  inch  a  one  as  any 
good    tradefman's    daughter    might 
jump   at.     I  am   fure  I   (hail   never 
meet  with  fuch  a  one,  though  I  have 
got  a  faiher  and  mother,  and  an  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  cozens,  and  all  the  re- 
lations in  the  'verfal  world  :  you  are 
valtly  luckly;  and,  for  certain,  muft 
have  been  wrapped  in  your  mother's 
i'liiuck.     I'd    have  you    to  think  I 
'  don't 
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don't  fpeak  more  than  I  know;  for  I 
have  Teen  your  hufband  that  is  to  he, 
and  a  proper  handfome  young  man 
he  is;  I  believe  he  is  about  fcven  or 
eight  and  twenty  years  old:   I  don't 
know  how  rich  he  i*j  but  he  has  great 
folks  for  his  friends,  and  fuch  as  that; 
and,  if  he  has  nothing  now,  he  will  cer- 
tainly come  to  preferment.     I  don"t 
fay  but  he  may  be  happy  with  you ; 
and  be  as  well   for  you  as  if  he  had 
made  you  a  fettlement.' — *  But  do 
not  you  know,'  interrupted  I,  *  whi- 
ther you  are  carrying  me,  and  who  I 
am  to  (peak   to?1—'  Yes,'    replied 
he,  '  they   are  very  great  folks;   you 
will  be  in  good  hands  :  we  are  going 
to  Mrs.  De  ****'sj  (he  is  a  relation 
of  your  fir  ft  lover.* 
You  will  be  furprized,  Madam,  to 
hear  that  the  lady  (he  mentioned  was 
no  lefs  a  perfon  than  the  prime-mini - 
fter's  wife;  and  that   I  was  to  appear 
before   him  :  you  will   judge  by  this 
how  powerful  were  the  enemies  I  had  to 
deal  with;  and  that  the  leaft  glimpfe  of 
hope  difappeared,  and  left  me  nothing 
to  enable  me  to  fupport  my  misfor- 
tunes. 

I  told  you  that  I  flattered  myfelf 
with  fancying  Mrs.  De  Valville  and 
her  fon  might  perhaps  meet  me  in  the 
way:  but  had  this  improbable circum- 
ftance  happened,  it  could  have  been  of 
no  fervice  to  me;  for  I  was  no  (boner 
in  the  conch  but  the  maid  drew  the  cur- 
tains before  the  glaflesj  a  precaution 
which  me  had  probably  received  orders 
to  take;  fo  that  it  was  impofiible  for 
me  either  to  fee  or  be  feen.  We  fcon 
arrived,  and  (topped  at  a  back-door, 
•which  opened  into  a  large  garden,  which 
we  went  through ;  at  the  end  thereof  (lie 
defired  me  to  fit  on  a  bench,  in  a  private 
alley  near  the  houfe,  till  (lie  returned 
to  let  me  know  whether  it  was  time 
for  me  to  appear.  Scarce  had  I  fat  half 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone,  when  I  faw 
coming  towards  me  a  woman  of  above 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  old,  whofeem- 
ed  to  belongtfo  the  family;  and  who, 
addrefling  me  with  the  air  of  a  low  fe- 
cond-hand  politenefs,  faid— *  Do  not 

*  be  impatient,  Madam:  Mr.  De**** 

*  is  engaged  in  a  private  converfation 
'  witrTfome  perfons;  and  you  (hall  be 
c  called  for  as  foon  as  he  has  done/ 
Then  from  an  alley  that  opened  into 
that  where  I  was  feated,  came  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty -eight  or  thirty 


yenrr  old,  with  .1  pei  fon  pretty  agree- 
able, and  drtffVii  in  a  plain  but  neat 
manner;  who  bov.  !,  and  itemed  going 
to  retire;  when  the  votnan,  calling  him 
back—'  S;  T  have 

*  not  titoeto  ftay  wil    this  lady;  pray, 
'  keep  her  company  t-ii  flie  is' called: 
'  I  believe  it  will  be      >   i!;:\i;reeable 
'  Com  million    for  yo;i  m  very 

*  fenfible  of  it,*  returned  he;  <  and  am 
'  very  much  obliged   t.    ^  ou    for  it;' 
drawing  near,  \.  :nore  cour- 
teous than  gallan;.     '  N.  v.-.  Madam, 

*  I  will  leave  you,'  faid  fhe:  *  th 

'  tleman  is,  at  leaft,  one  of  your  friends, 

*  or  elfe  I  would  net  go;  h: ;  >.    mpany, 

*  I  am  fure,  will  be  m<  ule  to 

*  you  than  mine.'     T':!"  (lie  left 
us.     «  What  can  all  this  rne:;n  ?'  (aid  I 
to  myielf:  *  there  is  Ibmething  myfte- 

*  rious  in  this'/     The  young  man  ap- 
peared at  firrl  pretty   much   confuted, 
and  out  of  countenance  :    he  (.it  down 
by  me,  after  another  bow;  which  I  re- 
turned with  the  utmoft  coldnefs. 

*  It  is  charming  weather,'  faid  he: 

*  this  alley  is  quite  delightful;  it  is  as 
1  pleafant  here  as  in  the  country.1 — 
'  Yes'.'  returned  I;  and  then  the  con- 
verfation dropped;  for  I  was  not  in  a 
difpofition  to  go  on  with  it.     He  feem- 
ed,  at  firft,  at  a  lofs  how  to  refume  it; 
and  the  only  way  he  could  think  of 
was,  to  pull  out  his  fnufF-box,    and 
^refent  it  to  me  open.     '  Do  not  you 

*  take  fnuff,  Mil's?'  faid  hew    «  No, 
'  Sir.'  returned  I :   then  followed  ano- 
ther nlence;  and  he  did  not  know  what 
to  fay.     The  monofyllables  I  made  ufe 
of  in  my  anfwers,  gave  him  no  afllft- 
ance,  and  did  not  at  all  help  to  ktt  p  up 
the  converfation.     I  couched.     *  Have 
«  you  got  a  cold,  Mifs  ?'  'laid  he.  ' 

*  weather  is   very  apt  to  give  i 

'  colds:  yefterday  it  was  cool,  and  to- 

*  day  it  is  pretty  hot.     Thele  vari.i- 

*  tions   of  the  weather   are  not  at  all 
'  healthful."—*   Very  true,    Sir,'  faid 
I.     '  For  my  part,'  returned  he,   '  I 
'  am   not    fubjeft  to  thcfe  colds  :  let 
'  the  weather  be  what  it  will,  my  lungs 

*  are  never  affected;  nothing  hurt 

— «  That  is  well,'  replied  I.     «  As  for 

*  you,  Mifs,'  refumed  he,  *  whether 
'  you  have  a  cold  or  no,  you  look  as 

*  healthy  as  po(Iible;  and  are  as  hand- 
'  fome  as    any  body  I  ever  faw.'— 
'  You  arevery  obliging,  Sir,'  n 

I.  '  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  Mifs,'  re- 
plied he;  'Paris  is  very  largi 

•  there 
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*  there  are  certainly  very  few  who  can 

*  boaft   of  having  a  form  like  yours, 
«  nor  of  being  poflefled   of  fo  many 

*  charms.' — '  Sir,  thefe    are  compli- 
'  ments,'  (aid  I,  '  that  I  do  not  me- 
«  fit}  I  make  no  pretenfions  to  beauty: 
'  and,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  chufe 

*  fome  other  topick.' — «  I  only  men- 
'  tio.i  what  I  cannot  help  being  a  wit- 
'  nefs  of,'  replied  he;  *  and  there  is 
'  nobody,  if  in  my  place,  that  would 
'  not  fay  as  much,  and  more  too:  you 

*  ought  not  to  be  difpleafed  at  a  dif- 

*  courfe  which  is  impofliblefor  you  to 

*  hinder,  any  more  than  you  can  help 
'  giving   occafion  for   it}  unlefs   you 
'  would  hide  yourfelf  from  theworldj 

*  and  that  would  be  a  great  pity,  for 

*  it  is  certain  there  is  not  a  lady  more 

*  worthy   to   be  admired.     And,    for 
'  my  part,  I  efteem  myfelf  very  happy 
'  in  having  feen  you;  and  (hould  even 
'  be  much  more  fo,  if  this  favourable 
'  opportunity  mould   procure  me  the 

*  felicity  of  feeing  you  again,  and  of- 
'  fering  you  my  fervice.'— *  To  me, 
'  Sir!'  cried  I,  with  fome  amazement, 
«  who   have  met    you   here   only   by 
'  chance;   and  who,  according  to  all 
c  appearance,  {hall  never  lee  you  again  ?' 
— '  Why  will  you  never  fee  me  again?* 
returned  he .     'It  (hall  be  juft  as  you 

*  will;  it  entirely  depends  upon  you: 
'  if  my  perfon  is  not  altogether  dHa- 
'  greeable  to  you,  I  forefee  this  meet- 
'  ing  will  be  followed  by  many  others. 

*  Yflu  may,  if  you  pleafe,  render  this 
'  an  eternal  acquaintance:  there  is  no- 
'  thing  that  I  wi(h  fo  much  for;  and  it 

>'  is  a  fmcere  inclination  I  have  for  you, 
'  prompts  me  to  tell  you  fo.  True,  I 
'  have  not  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  you 
'  till  this  moment;  nor  have  I,  till 
'  now,  feen  fo  much  beauty:  and,  fince 

*  we  are  upon  this  fubject,  I  will  take 
'  the  liberty  to  affure  you,  that  the  ut- 
'  moft  of  my  wifhes  center  in  my  de- 
'  fire  of  rendering  myfelf  agreeable  to 

*  you,  and  arriving  at  the  pofleffion  of 

*  fo    many    unexpected     charms.'  — 

*  How,  Sir!'  returned  I,  not  willing 
to  make  any  reply  to  fuch  auk  ward 
and  uncouth  declarations  of  love;  'did 
'  not  you  expect  to  meet  with  fo  many 

*  charms?  What!  did  you  know  you 
'  mould  find  me  here,  then?' — «  Yes, 
'  Madam,'  replied  he:  '  to  keep  you 

*  no  longer  in  fufpence,  I  am  the  man 

*  Mrs.  Kitty  mentioned  in  the  coach, 
9  as  foe  has  fincc  told  me,'— J  What, 


'  Sir!  you, 'cried I,  '  the  hufband  pro- 
'  pofed  for  me!' — '  Yes,  Madam,'  faid 
he;  *  you  fee  I  was  in  the  right,  when 
'  I  faid  our  acquaintance  would  lad  a 

*  great  while,  if  it  were  not  your  f.:ult. 
<  That  is  thereafon  that  I  walked  in 
'  the  garden,  and  was  left  here  with 
'  you,  in  order  to  procure  me  an  op- 

*  portunity   of  converfing  with    yout 
'  they  told  me  I  mould  fee  a  very  ami- 

*  able  young  lady;  but  you  far  exceed 

*  their  defcription;   and  I   find  I  (hall 

*  b'e  induced  to  marry   out  of  a  moft 
'  tender  paflion,  where  I  only  expected 
'  to  do  it  out  of  intereft  and  conveni- 
'  ency.      Yes,   Mifs,   indeed  I  love 
'  you ;  I  am  charmed  with  your  per- 

*  fections:  and  it  was  this  paflion  that 
'  made  me  appear  fo  perplexed  at  feeing 
'  you  firft.     Though  I  have  been  in 
'  company  with  a  great  many  ladies,  I 
'  never  was  in  love  before;   but  you 
'  are  more  handfome  than  all  the  others 
'  together:  and  it  is  your  place  now 

*  to  confider  whether  you  accept  of  me 
'  or  not.     As  for  the  reft,  Mifs,  you, 
'  may  enquire  about  my  temper  and 
'  character  ;  I  am  fure  you  will  hear  a 
'  good  account  of  them;  for  I  am  nei- 
'  ther  a  gamefter  nor  a  debauchee:  I 
'  value  myfelf  upon  being  a  fober,  reLr- 
«  gular  man;    and,   though   I   am   a 
'  batchelor,  my  chief  view  is  to  get 
«  "preferment;  and  I  (hall  not  be  worfe 
'  when  I  am  married,    for  a  wife  and 
'  family  make  a  man  a  good  cecono- 
'  mift.      As   to   my   preient   circum- 
'  ftances,  they   are  not,   indeed,   very 
'  confiderable:   my  father  was  fond  of 
'  his  pleafures,   and  lived  a  little  too 
•'  faft;  and  that,  you  know,  is  not  the 
'  way  to  enrich  a  family.     Beiitles,   I 

*  have  a  brother  and  filbr;   I  am  the 

*  eldeft,  indeed;  but  yet  there  are  three 
'  portions  to  be  paid  in  (lead  of  on«: 

*  however,  I  (hall  have  fomething  in 
'  hand  on  account  of  our   marriage  j 
'  but  this  I  do  not  lay  any  great  ftrefs 
'  upon.     The  chief   point  is,    that  I 

*  am  now  in  the  poffefiion  of  a  very 

*  good  place,  and  have  the  promife  of 

*  a  better,  which  will  be  given  me  as 
'  foon  as  our  marriage-contract  (hall 

*  be  figned:    not  to  mention  what  I 

*  have  faved  thefe  three  years  paft  out 
'.  of  the  perquifitcs  of  a  fmall  employ- 
'  ment,  which  will  foon  be  changed  for 
'  one  much  more  considerable  and  pro- 
'  fitable.     So  you  ft-e,  by  means  of  the 
'  great  friends  I  have,  we  ft»ili  foon  be 
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in  very  eafy  circumftancesj  but  Mr. 
De  ****,  the  prime-minifter,  will 
inform  you  more  particularly  of  this 
himfelfj  for  I  tell  you  nothing,  my 
dear,  but  what  is  true/  added  he, 
taking  hold  of  my  hand,  in  order  to 
kifs  it.  Here,  Madam,  my  pride  took 
the  alarm,  and  my  heart  could  not 
help  fwelling  a  little.  «  Softly,  Sir!' 
faid  I,  withdrawing  my  hand  with  a 
difguft  that  I  was  unable  todiflemble  ; 
*  pray,  do  not  be  fo  forward ;  I  cannot 
admit  of  any  freedoms :  we  have  not 
yet  fettled  matters.  Who  are  you, 
pray,  Sir?'—*  Who  am  I,  Mifs  !'  re- 
urned  he,  vexed  and  confufed:  '  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  fon  of  the 
minifter's  lady's  nurfej  we  fucked  the 
fame  milk,  and  fo  fhe  is  my  fofter- 
fifter.  I  am  no  lefs  a  perfon,  I  aflure 
you!  My  mother  has  a  penfion  from 
herj  my  fifter  is  really  her  head-cham- 
bermaid: fhe  loves  us  all;  and  is  de- 
firous  of  making  my  fortune.  This 
is  the  perfon  you  fpeak  to,  Mifs. 
Can  there  be  any  thing  in  this  that 
mocks  you  ?  Does  not  the  propofal 
pleafe  you?' — '  I  have  no  thoughts 
of  marrying  yet,  Sir,'  faid  I.  «  Per- 
haps the  realbn  is  becaufe  I  am  not 
agreeable  to  you.'—*  No,  Sir,'  re- 
»lied  I;  <  if  I  ever  marry  any  one,  I 
muft,  at  leaft,  love  him  firftj  and  I 
do  not  find  that  I  love  you  yet :  I  do 
not  know  what  I  may  do.'— «  So 
much  the  worfe;  it  is  my  misfortune,* 
faid  he:  *  but  I  would  not  have  you 
think  it  would  be  any  difficulty  for 
me  to  get  a  wifej  it  is  not  quite  eight 
days  fince  I  had  one  recommended  to 
me,  who  will  have  a  good  deal  of 
money  when  her  aunt  dies}  and  has, 
befides,  a  father  and  mother." — '  And 
I,  Sir,'  I  returned,  '  am  an  orphanj 
and  you  would  do  me  too  much  ho~ 
noUr.'— • c  I  do  not  fay  that,  Mifs,' 
eplied  he;  '  nor  did  I  ever  think  fo: 
but,  truly,  I  never  thought  you 
would  have  fhewn  fuch  contempt  for 
me;  I  imagined  you  would  have 
confidered  a  little  better  on  it,  on  ac- 
count of  your  prefent  circumftances, 
which  are  dreadful  enough,  and  not 
very  favourable  to  your  being  fettled 
in  the  world.  Excufe  me  for  being 
fb  plain  with  youj  I  mention  it  purely 
out  of  friendship:  you  muft  he  fenfi- 
ble  that  there  are  fome  opportunities 
in  life  which  we  ought  not  to  let  flip  j 
efpecially  when  we  meet  with  peo- 


ple   not    over-fcrupulous    in 
points,  and   fo  little  difficult  as  I. 
With  refpeft  to  marriage,   there  is 
hardly  any  body  but  is  dcfirous  of 
entering  into  a  family:  I  am  willing 
to  difpenfe  with  it;  and  this,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  confidered.' — «  Sir,'  re- 
urned  I,  with  a  gefture  full  of  indig- 
nation, *  you  entertain  me  with  very 
pretty  difcourfe;  nor  is  your  love  lefs 
polite!   Pray,  leave  that  fubjecV— 
Mightywell, Madam!  As  you  pleafe,* 
returned  he,  rifing:  '  I  (hall  be  neither 
better  nor  worfe;  and,  begging  your 
pardon,  you  have  no  reafon  for  being 
fo  proud.     If  it  be  not  you,  I  can- 
not help  it;  it  muft  be  another:    they 
thought  this  was  doing  you  rather  a 
very  great  favour,  than  any  harm. 
You  have  beauty,  indeed,  which  I 
do  not  at  all  difpute,  and  -which  has 
happened  to  hit  my  fancy;   but,  for 
all  that,  I  do  not  know  who  will  be 
the  greateft  lofer:  I  fhould  have  made 
no  difficulty  of  marrying  you,  though 
you  have   nothing ;   I    mould   have 
loved  and  efteemed  you  not  at  all  the 
lefs  for  it.     But,  fince  it  does  not 
pleafe  you,   I  will  take  my  leave  of 
you,   Mifs;   and  remain  your  very 
humble  fervant!'  — *  Your  fervant, 
Sir!'  faid  I.     Upon  this,  he  took  two 
or  three  fteps,  as  if  going;  and  then, 
coming  up  to  me  again — «  But,  Mifs,' 
faid  he,  '  I    coniider  you  are  alone; 
and  if  my  company  will  be  of  any 
fervice  to  you,  till   you   are  called 
for,  I  mall  do  myfelf  the  honour  to 
offer  it  you.' — *   I  give   you  many 
thanks,'  I  replied,  with  the  tears  in 
my  eyes;  not  becaufe  he  was  going  to 
leave  me,  but  to  fee  myfelf  expofed  to 
fuch  mortifying  adventures.     '  I  hope, 
Mifs,    I  am  not   the  caufe  of  thofe 
tears,1   added  he :   '  I  have  faid  no- 
thing that  could  poflibly  make  you 
uneafy.' — '  No,  no,  Sir,'  I  replied; 
I  do  not  at  all  complain  of  you:  y< 
need  not  give  yourfelf  the  trouble  t< 
ftay;  for  here  comes  the  perfon  tha 
brought  me  hither.'     And,  indeed, 
faw  Mrs.  Catharine  coming  to  us. 
believe  he  did  not  care  to  have  her 
witnefs  of  the  indifferent  reception  J 
had  given  to  his  love;  for  he  immedi- 
ately retired  through  another  alley,  that 
he  might  not  meet  her. 

«  Hey-day!  what,  has  Mr.  Villot  left 
'  you?' faid  flic.  *  Have  you  difmiflcJ 
r  him  ?'— *  No/  returned  l-t  <  we  part- 
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ed,  becaufe  we  faw  you  coming,  and 
had  nothing  farther  to  fay  to  each 
other.*  — '  Well,  Mrs.  Marianne,' 
eplied  (he,  *  how  do  you  like  hira  ?  Is 
not  he  a  clever,  genteel  fpark  ?  You 
find    I   did  not  impofe   upon  you. 
You  could  not  expecl  to  have  done 
better,  had  you  never  been  in  fuch 
wretched  circumftances :  but  come, 
let  us  be  going,'  added  /he;   *  they 
wait  for  us.'     I  then  followed  her, 
with  a  mind  extremely  difturbed,  and 
a  heart  filled  with  the  keeneft  anguifh. 
We  crofTed  feveral  fpacious  rooms,  and 
came  at  laft  to  a  large  hall,  where  a 
company  of  footmen  were  waiting.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  obferved  two  gentle- 
men difcourfing  at  a  window;  ont  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  about  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  years  old,  and  had 
a  prefence  extremely  noble;  the  other 
was  a  little  elder,   and  had  the  air  of 
an  officer.     '  Stay  a  moment,'  faid  the 
woman  who  conducted  me,  '  while  I 
*  go  to  tell  them  that  you  are  here.' 
She  then  went  into  another  room,  and 
returned  a  minute  after:  but,   during 
this  fhort  interval,  the  young  gentle- 
men had  broke  off  their  converfation, 
and  turned  to  look  upon  me  with  an 
extreme  attention ;    which,    notwith- 
ftanding  the  acuteft  torment  of  mind, 
and  moft  fenfible  diflrefs,  I  could  not 
help   taking  notice   of:    when  I  heard 
the  youngeft  fay  to  the  other,   with  a 
tone  of  admiration  andfurprize — *  Did 
'  you  ever  fee  any  thing  fo  lovely  ?'  At 
this,  I  caft  down  my  eyes,  and  turned 
away  my  head.     This  was  a  little  ac- 
cidental comfort,  which  I  could  not 
help  tafting,  though  it  did  not  divert 
my  melancholy;  like  a  fweet  flower 
whofe  agreeable  odour  falutes  us   as 
we  pafs  along;  which,  though  it  re- 
frefhes  the  fenfes,  leaves  the  mind  as  it 
found  it.     In  whatever  afflictions  we 
are  plunged,  our  vanity  almoft  always 
performs  it's  office;  it  hardly  ever  lies 
dormant;  it  is  fo  natural  to  our  fex, 
and  fo  foreign  to  whatever  elfe   con- 
cerns us,    that  it  remains    the   fame, 
and  fupports  itfelf  amidft  every  afflic- 
tion. 

The  maid  returned,  and  defired  me 
to  walk  in ;  on  which  the  gentlemen  fol  * 
lowed  me.  I  found  there  five  or  fix 
ladies,  and  four  gentlemen,  two  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  law,  another  to 
the  army,  and  the  fourth,  the  maid 
told  me,  was  the  priiue-minifter  him- 
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felf.  His  age  rendered  him  venerable ; 
he  Was  tall,  and  well  made;  had  a  ma- 
jeilic  mien,  and  a  countenance  that  im- 
mediately infpired  every  one  with  con- 
fidence; calmed  thetroubled  mind,  and 
was  a  kind  of  pledge  of  the  goodnefs 
that  reigned  within,  and  the  juftice  that 
with  an  impartial  hand  he  always  dif- 
tributed  :  time  had  not  made  him  look. 
old,  nor  given  him  the  infirmities  which 
embitter  the  decline  of  life  ;  it  had  only 
fpread  over  his  looks  an  inexpreflablt 
fomething,  that  immediately  filled  the 
mind  with  a  refpectful  awe.  It  was  a 
countenance  that  was  fo  agreeable  to 
look  upon,  that  one  forgot  his  age, 
and  was  pleafed  to  feel  the  veneration 
it  infpired :  even  his  healthful  ruddy 
complexion  had  fomething  extremely 
venerable  in  it  j  and  appeared  lefs  the 
effeft  of  temperance,  than  the  fruit  of 
wifdom,  and  the  happinefs  of  a  ferene 
and  tranquil  mind.  The  mildnefs  of 
his  fentiments  fhone  in  his  face,  and  his 
foul  painted  there  it's  own  honeft,  plain, 
and  amiable  portrait.  The  charms- of 
virtue  and  integrity  have  no  age;  they 
never  decay;  but  are  the  moft  fplendid 
ornaments  of  every  ftatioa.  Such  was 
the  minifter  before  whom  I  appeared  : 
he  had,  in  his  manner  of  governing, 
a  merit  peculiar  to  himfelf,  which  had 
been  hitherto  unknown. 

We  have  had  fome  minifters  whofe 
names  our  hiftorians  have  rendered  im- 
mortal; they  were,  indeed,  great  menj 
but,  during  their  administration,  their 
firft  care  was  always  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  to  render  them  at- 
tentive to  their  actions,  and  to  make 
themfelves  efteemed  as  the  deepeft  poli- 
ticians; they  were  always  thought  to 
be  furrounded  with  impenetrable  myf- 
teries,  and  were  pleafed  to  find  great 
things  were  expected  from  them;  and 
that,  in  the  moft  difficult  and  intricate 
affairs,  it  was  thought  they  would  ma- 
nage with  a  mafterly  hand,  even  before 
they  had  undertaken  to  do  it:  this  was 
an  opinion  which  flattered  their  vanity; 
an  artifice  which  their  great  fucceffes 
rendered  very  excufable. 

On  the  contrary,  our  minifter  go- 
verned according  to  the  maxims  of  the 
truly  wife:  his  conduft  was  mild,  fim- 
pie,  without  oftentation;  and,  with  re- 
fpecl:  to  himfelf,  entirely  difmterefted: 
he  thought  of  being  ufeful,  never  of 
being  loaded  with  praifes ;  he  did  great 
aftions  from  the  fmgle  confideration  of 
T  z  the 
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the  good  of  his  country,  and  not  from 
the  glory  that  attended  them.  Con- 
tented and  fatisfied  with  his  own  (kill 
and  abilities,  he  did  not  raife  the  ex- 
pectationsof  the  multitude  before-hand, 
or  feek  their  applaufe  afterwards  by  in- 
duftrioufly  publishing  his  fuccefs  :  he 
did  not  diftmgui/h  his  moft  noble  and 
praife-worthy  actions  from  the  moft 
common  and  trivial  part  of  his  con- 
duel  ;  and,  whatever  labour  and  toil 
they  coft  him  in  private,  in  public  they 
were  much  the  fame.  A  genius  void 
of  all  pageantry  fet  bounds  to  his  con- 
duel,  while  it  hid  the  capacity  that 
managed  every  thing,  that  exerted  it- 
felf  for  the  public  good,  regardiefs  of 
his  own;  for  when  that  was  fccured, 
the  other  he  knew  muft  be  eftabliflied 
on  the  moft  folid  bnfis,  and  he  (hare  in 
the  general  happinefs.  The  multitude 
reaped  the  fruit  of  his  labour  with  more 
iatisfafction  than  fin-prize;  and  perfons 
of  reflection  alone  formed  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  fimplicity  nnd  plainnefs  of 
his  conduct.  Thus  to  furmount  diffi- 
culties almoft  unfurmountable;  to  re- 
medy inconveniences  almoftremedilefs; 
to  procure  a  glory,  an  advantage,  a  be- 
nefit to  his  country;  to  tame  an  enemy 
that  attacked  him,  whom  his  natural 
mildnefs,  the  intricacies  of  the  time, 
or  the  modtfty  of  his  adminiftration, 
had  emboldened  :  all  thefe  things  he 
performed  in  that  difcreet,  fmooth, 
«p1ain,  and  eafy  manner,  with  which  he 
did  every  thing  elfe.  His  meafnres 
•were  fo  fecret,  fo  (till  and  impercepti- 
ble, and  he  was  fo  little  ambitious  of 
gaining  the  efteem  he  merited,  that  one 
might  forget  to  praife  him,  though  all 
his  actions  were  laudable.  He  was  like 
a  father,  by  whofe  induftry  and  care 
his  children  are  contented,  happy,  and 
in  good  etteem  :  he  boafts  not  to  them 
<-f  all  the  pains  they  coft  him,  becaufe 
he  does  not  deiire  their  encomiums; 
while  they,  on  their  fide,  do  not  obferve 
the  trouble  he  gives  himfelf  on  their 
account,  and  make  him  no  other  return 
than  that  cf  their  fincere  affection. 
"When  (his  is  the  character  of  a  mi- 
nifter,  he  muft  be  looked  upon  with 
veneration  and  the  higheft  refpect:  he 
is  no  amu/tment  for  perfons  of  a  pry- 
ing, inquilitive  difpofition;  but  only 
infpires  his  fcllow-fubjects  with  confi- 
dence and  tranquillity.  As  to  foreign- 
ers, tliey  looked  upon  him  as  a  man 
who  loved  juilicc,  and  from  whom  they 


could  expeft  to  gain  nothing  by  de- 
viating from  it.     He  taught  them  to> 
regulate  their  ambition,  and    to  fear 
nothing  from  his.     Happy  is  the  king 
who  has  fo  fincere  a  friend,  and  who 
knows  how  to  value  him  as  he  or 
and  happy  the  people  who  have  foi. 
fo  difmterefted,  a  patriot ! 

I  believe,  Madam,  you  cannot 
bear  fmiling  to  hear  me  talk  fo  like  a 
politician:  but  if  I  h;tv<.  been  too  large 
in  this  part  of  his  charucter,  you  will 
excufe  me;  fince  I  only  tell  you  what 
every  bociy  then  faid  of  him.  But  to 
return:  we  are  now  in  his  prefence. 

Among  all  the  perfons  that  furround- 
ed  me,  fome  feemed  to  lock  upon  me 
out  of  curiofuy,  while  others  did  it 
with  a  fneer,  and  an  air  of  difdain  : 
thefe  laft  I  foon  found  were  Valville'4 
relations.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that 
the  fon  cf  the  lady's  nurfe,  my  deftincd 
hufoand,  was  there,  who  ftood  by  the 
door  with  a  fei  vile  and  timorous  coun- 
tenance. 

I  was  at  firft  very  much  difconcerted 
at  the  fight  of  fo  much  company,  but 
foon  recovered  myfelf,  and  relumed  my 
prefence  of  mind.  Amidft  fuch  ex- 
treme difcouragements  we  are  apt  to 
fear  nothing;  befides,  I  was  confcious 
of  my  own  innocence,  and  that  they 
alone  were  guilty  in  unjuftly  perfecut- 
ing  me:  I  loved  Valville;  theywrefted 
him  from  mej  and,  methougnr,  I  had 
nothing  more  to  fear.  The  moft  for- 
midabfe  authority  lofesall  it's  awe  and 
veneration  when  it  is  made  to  opprefs 
the  innocent. 

The  minitter  looked  upon  me  with 
a  fmile  of  affability:  *  She  is  perftitly 
'  amiable!  and  Valville  is  very  excuf- 
'  able,'  faid  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to 
one  of  the  ladies,  who  was  his  wife. 

*  Yes,  flie  is  very  pretty;  flie  would 
'  do  well  enough  for  a  miftrefs,'  re-- 
plied another  lady,  in  a  malicious  and 
ill-natured  tone.     At  this  difcourfe  I 
only  gave  her  a  look  full  of  contempt. 
'  Come,   foftly!'   faid  the   minilter  to 
her;  then  addrefling  himfelf  to   me— 
«  Come  near,  Mifs,'  added  he:  '  they 

*  fay  Mr.  de  Valville  loves  you ;  is  it 
'  true  that  he  intends  to  marry  you  ?' 
— -«  At  leaft  he  told  me  fo,  Sir,'  laid  I. 
At  this  two  or  three  of  the  ladic*  bin  ft 
j4fc  «  loud  and  fcornful  laughter  :     I 
ng^in   only   caft   a   cold  and  c 
glance  at  them;   while   Mr.  L'> 
made  a  fign  with  his  hand  to  «ngag« 
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them  to  be  filent.    *  You  are  nn  orphan, 

*  and  know  not  who  you  are,'  relumed 
he.    '  That  is  very  true,  Sir,'  returned 
I."    «  Well,'  added  he,  '  do  yourfelf 

juftice,  then  ;  and  refolve  to  think  no 
more  of  this  marriage:  I  can  never 
content  to  it;  but  I  will  make  it  up 
to  you,  and  take  you  under  my  care. 
There  is  a  young  man,  who  is  a 
very  fnitable  match  for  you:  he  is  an 
honeft  iad;  and  I  (hall  take  care  to 
promote  him.  I  would  have  you 
marry  him;  I  hope  you  confent  to 
it.' — '  I  do  not  defign  to  marry  at 
all,  Sir,'  returned  I;  *  and  I  entreat 
you  would  not  prefs  me  any  more  to 
it:  this,  Sir,  is  n>y  final  refoluticn.' 
— *  Well,  I  will  give  you  four  and 
twenty  hour**  to  tivnk  of  it,'  raid  he  : 
they  (hall  take  you  back  to  the  con- 
vent^ and  I  will  (end  again  for  you 
to  morrow.  Do  not  be  refractory; 
for  you  mult  fee  Mr.  de  Valvilie  no 
more;  I  wi!l  take  care  of  that,' — 
I  (hall  never  alter  my  mind,  Sir,' 
faid  I;  '  I  can  never  think  of  marrying 
a  man  that  has  reproached  me  with 
my  misfortunes:  fo  you  may  now 
refblve  what  to  do  with  me;  for  it 
will  be  to  no  purpofe  to  make  me 
come  hither  ag^in.' 
Scarce  had  I  finished  thefe  laft  words, 
when  word  was  brought  that  Valviile 
and  his  mother  were  coming,  and  who 
•immediately  entered  the  room.  Judge 
of  their  furprize  and  mine.  '  What, 

*  my  daughter!  thouhere!'  cried  Mrs. 
De  Valviile.     *  O  mother!'  cried  Vai- 
ville,  with  his  eyes  fparkling  with  joyj 
4  it  is  (he  herfelf !' 

Their  relations  had  not  the  lead  fu- 
fpicion  cf  their  coming;  and  therefore 
had  not  provided  againft  it :  the  only 
precaution  they  had  taken  was,  to  fini(h 
my  affair  in  the  morning,  a  time  leaft 
fubjecl  to  vifits  ;  beiides,  they  had  ima- 
gined that  Mis.  De  Valviile  would  be 
at  a  lofs  to  know  how  to  get  intelli- 
gence of  me,  and  thought  (he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  minifter's  having 
any  mare  in  my  adventure.  But,  Ma- 
dam, you  will  eafily  call  to  mind  the 
vifit  I  had  received  two  or  three  days 
before  from  a  certain  thin,  tall,  meagre 
lady;  and  you  know  I  immediately  in- 
formed my  benefaftrefs  of  this  extra- 
ordinary vifit;  that  I  had  given  her  a 
pi&ure  of  the  lady  j  and  that  (he  had 
wrote  me  word  that  (he  knew  the  per- 
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fon  it  reprefented :  and  this  guided  her 
in  her  fearch  after  me. 

It  was  very  plain  that  my  hiftory  was 
divulged,  and  that  that  lady  had  been 
acquainted  with  it :  (he  was  proud,  and 
of  a  malignant  fpirit;  and  the  (hort 
difcoude  that  (he  had  with  me  at  the 
convent  fufticiently  difcovered  her  ill 
intentions.  To  all  appearance  it  mult 
he  Uie  who  had  exaiperated  her  rela- 
tions, and  engaged  them  to  remove  me, 
in  order  to  iecuic  them  from  the  affront 
Mrs.  De  Valviile  was  about  to  throw 
upon  them,  i>y  making  me  one  of  the 
family  ;  and,  indeed,  my  ludden  dif- 
appearing  could  be  attributed  to  no- 
thing elie  but  the  rt:lult  of  a  fcheme 
they  had  concerted  together  againft  mej 
but,  had  they  alone  been  concerned,  it 
is  probable'they  would  have  taken  ano- 
ther method,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
have  prevented  my  happinefs  by  the 
it; Her  methods  of  artirice  and  addrefs; 
and  would  not  have  dared  to  have  taken 
fuch  arbitrary  and  violent  iteps,  unlefs 
they  had  been  Supported  by  authority. 
Thus  my  benefactrels  reafoned.  As  a 
coach  had  l-j.-:i  lent  for  me,  fhe  en- 
quired what  was  the  coachman's  iivei  y 5 
and  what  ibrt  of  a  woman  it  was  that 
pretended  to  have  been  lent  by  her  to 
tak.e  me  away.  One  of  the  fervants  of 
the  convent  had  ieen  both  the  coach- 
man and  the  above-mentioned  woman, 
and  had  taken  fuch  notice  of  them,  as 
to  be  able  to  give  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  each.  She  had  no  iboner  dc- 
fcribed  the  features  of  the  latter,  but 
-my  mamma  recollected  that  me  had 
ieen  fuch  a  perfon  at  Mr.  De  ****'$; 
and  that  (lie  belonged  to  his  wife,  who 
was  one  of  their  relations  :  as  to  the 
coachman's  livery,  the  nun  told  them 
it  v/as  a  yellow  (ilk-lace  upon  a  brown 
cloth  j  which  they  knew  belonged  to 
another  relation,  a  magiftrate,  whom 
they  vifited  almoft  every  day.  From 
this  they  inferred,  that  not  only  the 
whole  family  were  concerned,  but  that 
they  were  fupported  by  the  prime-mi- 
nifterhimfelf  j  fmceMrs.De  ****  had 
fent  one  of  her  maids  for  me. 

Mrs.  De  Valviile  came  to  fee  me  the 
fame  day  I  was  taken  away ;  but,though 
(he  found  I  was  carried  off,  (he  could 
not  learn  any  of  the  above  particulars 
till  the  day  after  ;  becaufe  the  fervant, 
who  was  the  only  perfon  from  whom 
file  could  expert  to  get  any  intelligence, 

was 
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was  abfent,  on  feveral  commidions  for 
the  houfe. 

My  dear  mamma  no  fooner  heard  that 
I  was  conveyed  away,  but  fhe  was  feiz- 
eJ  with  the  moil  violent  grief  and  un- 
eafinefs ;  and,  as  the  abbefs  told  me 
afterwards,  behaved  like  a  tender  mo- 
ther who  had  loft  an  onl  •  'aughter:  fhe 
at  firil  fainted  away;  and  they  no  fooner 
brought  her  to  herfelf,  than  me  gave 
way  to  tears,  and  lamented  my  lois  irt 
the  moft  moving  language. 

*  I  confefs,  Madam,  I  love  her,'  faid 
(he  to  the  abbefs,  who  repeated  it  to  me 
again ;  *  I  am  moft  tenderly  attached 

*  to  her;  and  itmuft  have  been  impof- 

*  fible  for  me  to  have  avoided  it :  (he 
c  has  a  heart,  afoul,  a  manner  of  tbink- 

*  ing,  which  would  aftonifh  you!  You 
'  know  my  dear  child  poffefles  nothing; 
'  and  you  cannot  imagine  how  noble, 

*  how  generous,   how  clifmterefted,  I 
'  have  found  her !    I  efteem  her  even 

*  more  than  I  love  her ;    I  have  feen 

*  fuch  inftances  of  the  greatnefs  of  her 
'  foul,  as  have  moved  even  the  bottom 

*  of  my  heart.     It  is  me,  my  perfon, 
'  fhe  loves,  and  not  the  fuccour  I  give 
'  her.   Is  not  this  admirable  in  a  fitua- 

*  tion  like  hers  ?    I  believe  fhe  would 

*  die  rather  than  difpleafe  me:   fhecar- 

*  ries  this  to  a  fcrupulous  nicety  j  and, 

*  if  I  fliould  ceafe  to  love  her,  I  am 

*  perfuaded  (he  would  no  longer  have 

*  the  courage  to  receive  any  thing  from 

*  me.     What  I  tell  you  is  ftri&ly  true: 

*  but,  alas  !  I  have  loft  her  !   How  muft 
c  I  find  her  again  ?    What  have  my 
'  unworthy  relations  done  with   her? 

*  Where   have   they   carried   her?1  — 
*•  But,  Madam,  why  have  they  taken 
'  her  away  from  you  ?'    returned  the 
abbefs.     «  Why  fliould  they  be  con- 

.'  cerned  at  your  bounty  and  love  for 

*  her  ?  What  intereft  can  they  have  in 
«  being  an  obftacle  to  it?' — «  Alas, 
«  Madam!'  faid  me,  «  it  is  becaui'e  my 

*  fon  is  not  proud  enough   to  defpife 
'  her;  it  is  becaufe  he  has  fenfe  enough 

*  to  do  her  juftice;  and  a  mind  capa- 

*  ble  of  knowing  her  worth  :    they  are 

*  afraid  he  fhould  love  her  too  much  ; 

*  and  that  I  love  her  enough  to  con- 

*  fent  that  he  fhould  indulge  his  paf- 
'  fion  for  her.     I  have  not  time  to  tell 
'  you  by  what    accident  he  came   to 
c  know  her;  but  fee  the  caufe  of  the 

*  persecution    fhe   fuffers   from  them. 

*  An  unhappy  event  has  let  them  into 

*  the  whole  fccret,  through  the  indif. 


cretionofone  of  my  relations  ; 
is  one  of  the  fillieft  women  I  ever 
knew,  and  who  never  could  forbear 
indulging  a  wretched  itch  of  talking. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  without  reafon  that 
they  miftruft  my  tendernefs  for  her  ; 
for  there  is  not  a  gentleman  of  good - 
fenfe  to  whom  I  fhould  not  think  I 
had  given  an  invaluable  treafure,  had 
I  married  him  to  this  dear,  this  love- 
Jygirl.' 

How  extremely  kind  was  this  !  how- 
frank  and  unreferved  her  expreflions  ! 
She  difcovers  all;  me  now  endeavours 
to  conceal  nothing:  fhe,  who  had  hi- 
therto required  from  me  fo  much  cir- 
cumfpection,  fo  much  referve  and  pru- 
dence, is  now  fo  overcome  by  her  af- 
fection and  fenfibility,  that  fhe  herfelf 
forgets  to  be  filent,  and  is  the  firft  that 
reveals  our  fecret;  it  burft  from  her 
troubled  heart !  How  amiable  that 
trouble,  which  all  my  love  for  her, 
great  as  it  has  been,  was  never  able 
fufficiently  to  repay  !  and  which  I  can- 
not now  think  on  without  melting  into 
tears  of  the  moft  affectionate  gratitude. 
Yes,  Madam,  I  am  now  all  in  tears; 
and  can  fcarcely  proceed.  O  how  valt 
are  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  her  ! 
But,  alas!  this  dear,  this  admirable 
woman,  is  no  more!  and  that  charm- 
ing tendernefs  fubfifts  no  where  but  in 
my  bieaft  \ 

When  the  abbefs  told  me  thefe  par, 
ticulars,  my  dear  mamma  fo  perfectly 
took  up  my  thoughts,  that  I  quite  loft 
fight  of  Valville ;  whom  his  mother 
was  hardly  able  to  comfort,  and  who 
waited  in  the  coach,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  while  fhe  was  examining  the 
fervant.  She  had  no  fooner  had  this 
information,  than  (though  extremely 
indifpofed)  (he  halted,  with  her  fon,  to 
Mr.  De  ****'s,  fully  perfuaded  that 
there  he  fhould  hear  fome  news  of  me. 
The  minifter's  wife  was  not  only  a  re- 
lation, but  one  of  her  moft  dear  and  in- 
timate friends ;  and  therefore  fhe  was 
perfuaded  that  fhe  could  not  be  brought 
to  afTift  in  the  plot  without  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance ;  and  did  not  at  all  doubt 
but  fhe  fliould  bring  her  over  to  her 
party.  The  fervants,  who  had  no  or- 
ders to  prevent  her  entering,  upon  her 
enquiring  for  Mrs.  De  ****,  imme- 
diately told  her  where  fhe  was;  and 
both  Valville  and  my  mammat  as  I 
have  faid,  entered  the  room  without 
any  interruption. 

At 
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At  the  fight  of  my  mamma,  Mr. 
J)e  *#**  failed  with  an  air  of  affabi- 
lity; though,  at  the  fame  time,  I  thought 
he  looked  a  little  difconcerted.  As  to 
the  relations,  they  faluted  her  with  the 
utmoft  gravity,  caft  upon  her  a  cold 
and  critical  look,  and  then  turned 
away  their  heads  with  a  vifible  difcon- 
tent.  Valville  feemed  to  devour  them 
with  his  eyesj  but  was  obliged  to  be 
filent,  for  it  was  only  on  that  condi- 
tion that  his  mother  had  con  Tented  to 
take  him  with  her:  all  the  reft  of  the 
company  appeared  attentive  and  curi- 
ous; and,  indeed,  the  opening  fcene 
promifed  fomething  very  interefting. 
Mrs.  De  ****  broke  filence  firft. 
'  Your  fervant,  Madam,'  faid  (he  to 
my  mamma.  *  Indeed  we  did  not  ex- 

*  peel  to  fee  you  here:  and  I  am  very 
'  much  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  very 
4  angry  with  me.' — '  Why  fo,  Ma- 
'  dam  ?'   cried  immediately  the  long, 
meagre  relation,  (for  I  have  forgot  her 
name,   and  have  only  retained  the  fin- 
gularity  of  her  figure)  <  why  mould 

*  (he  be  angry  with  you?'  added  me, 
with  a  tone  even  more  four  and  difa- 
greeable  than   her  looks.     *  Can  we 
'  difoblige  her  in  doing   her  fervice, 
'  and  preventing  her  incurring  the  re- 

*  preaches  of  her  whole  family?'— 

*  You    may  think   what   you  ple.afe, 
'  Madam,  of  my  aftions,'   returned 
my  benefaclrefs,  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference; «  but  I  mail  never  alter  my 
'  conduft  upon  the  judgment  you  form 

*  of  it:  we  are  of  characters  too  dif- 
'  ferentto  be  ever  of  the  fame  opinion  j 
'  I  approve  of  your  fentiments  no  more 
4  than  you  do  mine;  and  as  I  do  not  afk 
«  your  advice,  I  do  not  expe£l  that  you 
'  mould  give  it.' 

Here  Valville  was  as  red  as  fire;  his 
eyes  fparkled;  and,  by  his  quick-breath- 
ing,  I  eafily  perceived  that  his  heart 
fluttered,  and  that  it  was  with  the 
created  difficulty  he  contained  him- 
felf. 

*  Sir,'  continued  Mrs.  De  Valville^ 
addrefling  herfelf  to  the  minifter,  c  it 
'  was  your  lady  I  intended  to  wait  upon 
'  this  morning^ — and  here  I  have  found 

*  the  fubjeft  of  my  vifit,'  added  flie, 
turning  towards  me.     '  I  have  been 

*  informed  that  one  of  Mrs.  De  ****'s 

*  women  made  ufe  of  my  name  to  take 

*  her  from  the  conventwhere  I  had  placed 
'  her;  and  I  hope  fhe  will  tell  me  her 
4  realbns  for  itj  for  I  confefs  I  do  ngt 


know  what  to  make  of  fuch  an  extra- 
ordinary proceeding.  Have  you  al! 
been  willing  to  divert  yourfelves  with 
my  uneafinefs  ?  What  can  be  the  in- 
tention of  thofe  who  have  contrived  to 
rob  meof  this  yi  i'ngperfon,in  whofe 
happinefs  I  interell  myfelf?  I  am 
fure,  Sir,  this  project:  is  not  your 
lady's  :  I  cannot  be  fo  unjuft  as  not 
to  diffcinguifh  her  from  thofe  perfons^ 
who  at  lead  muft  have  been  at  fome 
•pains  to  make  her  confcnt  to  have 
any  mare  in  it.  Nor  do  I  accufe 
you,  Sir:  you  were  both,  I  do  not 
doubt,  prevailed  upon  by  the  mifre- 
prefentations  of  others.  But  what 
pretence  could  they  make  ufe  of? 
Upon  what  foundation  could  they 
undertake  fuch  a  ridiculous  enter- 
prize  ?  With  what  crime  do  they 
charge  this-  young  lady?' — <  Lady!' 
nterrupted  the  ill-natured  relation,with 
a  fatirical  air;  «  lady !  I  think  I  have 
heard  her  called  Marianne,  or  Mrs- 
what  do  you  call  herj  for  as  nobody- 
knows  her  origin,  we  cannot  tell  who 
fhe  is,  unlefs  we  could  conjure.  But, 
perhaps,  you  have  a  mind  to  compli- 
ment her  a  little  becaule  me  is  tole- 
rably genteel.' 

Valville,  at  this  difcourfe,  could  re- 
frain no  longer;  he  looked  upon  her  with 
a  fcornful  and  bitter  fmile,  which  went 
to  her  heart.  *  My  little  coufin/  faid 
me  to  him,  <  I  know  what  I  fay  is  not 

*  agreeable  to  you;  but  I  think  you 
'  ought  to  forbear  laughing  at  it.*— 
'  How  now  !  my  great  coufin,*  return- 
ed he;  '  if  I  think  it  pleafant,   why 

*  mould  not  I  laugh  at  it?' 

*  Pray  hold  your  tongue,  fonT  faid 
Mrs.  De  Valville  immediately.  <  As 

*  to  you,  Madam,  I  defire  you  would 
'  let  me  fpeak  after  my  own  manner, 
'  and  as  I  think  proper.   'If  this  lady 
'  has  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  you 

*  are  at  liberty  to  call  her  what  you 

*  pleafe :  for  my  part,  I  do  notfcruple 
'  to  call  her  Mifs,  or  Lady;  and  yet, 
'  whenever  I  pleafe,  I  /hall  call  her 

*  Marianne;  and  this  is  a  liberty  I  can 
'  take   without  trefpafllng  upon  that 
'  regard  which  I  think  is  her  due.  The 
«  care  I  take  of  her  gives  me  a  right 

*  which  you  cannot  pretend  to,  but  it 

*  will  never  induce  me  to  treat  her  with 

*  that  contemptuous  familiarity  which 
«  you  think  yourfelf  authorized  to  do  : 

*  every  body  has  a  peculiar  manner  of 

*  thinkingj  and  therefore  I  do  not  won- 

«  def 
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der  that  our  thoughts  are  fo  oppofite. 
I  (hall  never  be  capable  of  infulting 
the  diftrefled,  for  no  other  rea/on  but 
becaufe  they  are  (b.  I  teat4. ily  grant 
that  Providence  lias  hid  from  us  the 
knowledge  ofr  i'.r  family;  flie  has 
reafon  to  lament  her  misfortunes,  but 
not  to  be  humbled  for  them.  The 
one  is  not  a  natural  conlequi'nce  of 
the  other;  reafon  and  humanity  (not 
to  mention  religion)  mull  engage  us 
to  treat  perfons  in  her  circnmUances 
with  the  utmoft  tendernefs;  it  is  re- 
nt  to  our  natures,  repugnant  to 
theioft  influences  of  humanity  in  our 
breafts,  to  trample  upon  thofe  whom 
Providence  has  brought  low:  an  air 
of  difdain  inuft  fit  upon  us  wuh  a 
very  ill  grace,  while  we  make  our. 
pride  cancel  all  that  is  humane,  all 
that  is  noble,  from  our  minds;  and 
we  bafely  take  refuge  in  a  more  than 
brutal  infenfibility.  Such  misfor- 
tunes as  hers  ought  to  be  regarded,  by 
the  generous  and  good,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  want  of  pedigree:  bu>,  Ma- 
dam, fince  you  know  her  hiftory, 
you  mu ft  have  been  informed,  that 
there  is  fuch  probable  evidence,  as 
arifes  almoft  to  a  certainty,  th»t  her 
father  and  mother,  who  were  mur- 
dered, with  then-attendants,  when  ihe 
was  but  two  years  old,  were  foreigners 
of  the  greateft  diftinftion.  This  was 
the  opinion  that  was  entertained  of 
them  at  that  time.  You  know  they 
had  two  footmen  and  a  chambermaid ; 
that  Mifs,  whole  rich  cloaths  (hew- 
ed (he  could  belong  to  nobody  but  a 
perfon  of  quality,  fo  remarkably  re- 
fembledthe  lady  who  wasaffaflinated, 
from  whofe  cold  embrace  (he  was 
taken,  that  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  (he  was  her  daughter.  Thefe 
particulars  have  been  certified  by  a 
virtuous  perfon,  \\ho  then  took  her 
to  her  charge,  brought  her  up,  and 
on  her  death-btd  related  every  cir- 
cumftance  to  a  monk,  called  Father 
St.  Vincent;  who  is  jeady  to  repeat 
the  whole.' 

Here  the  difmteiefted  part  of  the  com- 
pany (I  mean  thofe  that  were  not  of  the 
family)  appeared  verymuch  moved;  and 
even  lome  of  the  relations  who  were 
lefs  obftinate  than  the  reft,  feemed  fen- 
fibly  affeaed;  particularly  Mrs.  De 
****:  and  a  gentle  murmur  was  raifed, 
which  I  eafily  perceived  was  cuuicd  by 


ing  to  conceive  a  mod  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  me. 

*  You  fee,  Madam,'  continued  my 
benefaclrefs,  '  tint  all  tliefe  prcfum;>- 
tions  are  in  ht_r  favour,  and  fuffici- 
ently  juftify  iny  giving  her  the  title 
of  Mils  or  young  lady  ;  and  prove  that 
I  could  not  have  refi.fed  them  her 
without  ufing  her  ill:  I  do  not  pny 
her  a  mere  compliment,  but  a  ; 
of  thru  julrice  Uie  has  a  claim  to;  and 
which  nothing  hut  the  moft  pu<i\il 
and  abject  pnd-  -  an  makt  any  one 
refufe  to  a  perfon  of  her  char.) 
I  am  forry  \  <u  force  me  to  iay,  be- 
fore her,  tu  i  her  perfon,  which 
to  you  appears  agreeable,  is,  indeed, 
her  leaft  cliftir.guifhing  accomplifli. 
ment;  and  I  a  flu  re  you,  that  by  her 
wit,  the  amiable  qualities  of  her 
mind,  a-nd  by  the  noblenefs  of  her 
proceeding,  (he  has  proved  herfelf  to 
be  as  much  a  lady  as  any  other  perfon 
of  what  rank  foever.  You  mull  con- 
fefs  that  thefe  are  conliderations  which 
demand  Come  regard.  Her  educa- 
tion, though  fimple,  has  been  vir- 
tuousj  and  has  laid  a  foundation  for 
that  greatnefs  of  fentiment,  and  in- 
ward rectitude,  which  are  the  bright- 
eft  ornaments  of  the  moft  fplendid, 
the  moft  exalted,  ftations.  And  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  our  opinion, 
that  virtue  runs  in  the  blood,  the 
fublimity  of  her  ideas,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  foul,  fet  her  in  a  rank, 
vaftly  fuperiortomcft  of  our  quality.* 
«  Ah.doubtlefsP  laid  Valville,who 
iad  here  room  to  Hide  in  a  wordj  *  had 
the  world  thought  proper  to  beftovsr 
the  title  of  Lady  upon  none  but  thofe 
whole  real  merit  gave  them  a  claim 
to  it,  how  many  of  our  modern  qua- 
lity would  dwindle  into  plain  Ai<>lly 
and  Kitty:  but,  happily,  they  have 
had  neither  their  fathers  nor  tluir 
mothers  killed;  and  we  know  what 
they  are.*  The  company  could  not 
help  laughing  at  this  agreeable  rail- 
lery. Wnen  Mrs.  De  Valvillc,  after 
j  him  not  to  interrupt  her,  went 
on. 

'  However,*  refumed  (he,  l  I  pro- 
tert  her;  I  have  been  of  fome  fervice 
to  her,  and  dtfign  to  continue  to  be 
fo  while  (he  ftands  in  need  of  my  af- 
fiftance:  and  there  are  no  virtuous 
minds  who  would  not  be  ready  to 
envy  the  iweet  delight  I  take  in  ex- 
«  prdEng 
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prefling  my  affection  for  her,  and  wifli 
themfelves  in  my  place,    that   they 
might  experience  the  fame  fatisfac- 
tion.     This  appears  to  me  a   moft 
laudable  action,  an  action  that  car- 
ries it's  own  reward  with  it;  and  un- 
lefs  it  be  a  crime  againft  the  ftate,  for 
the  rich  to  compaflionate  thofe  who 
are  moll  worthy  to  be  refcued  from 
their   misfortunes,    I  do  not    know 
what  I  can   be  charged  with:  and, 
fince  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to 
be  one,  I  rnuft  demand  areafon,  Sir, 
for  the  audacious  attempt  made  a- 
gainft  me,  and   for  the   fcandalous 
methods  they  have  made  ufe  of  to1 
impofe  upon  you  and  your  lady.     I 
am  come,  Sir,  to  claim  a  girl  I  lovej- 
who  is  exceeding  dear  to  me;  and 
whom  you  would  love  as  much  as  I, 
did  you  know  her  as  well.' 
She  flopped  here;  all  the  company 
held  their  peace;  whilft  I,    with  eyes 
full  of  tears,  gave  her  a  look  which  ex- 
p  re  fled  all  the  tender  emotion*  of  my 
foul,  and  which  moved  every  one  but 
that   inexorable   relation    I    have   not 
named,  who  ftill  (hewed  the  fame  unre- 
lenting mien  (he  did  at  firft. 

When,  after  a  few  moment's  paufe, 
— '  Love  her,  Madam!  love  her!'  faid 
{he,  (haking  her  head;  *  who  hinders 
'  you  ?  But  do  not  forget  that  you 
'  have  relations,  whofe  honour  you 

*  ought  not  to  fully:  this  is  all  we  de- 
'  fire  of  you.' 

«  Pfnaw,  Madam  !  you  do  not  know 
'  what  you  fay!'  cri«d  my  mamma, 
pretty  warmly.  '  You  cannot,  furely, 

*  think,    that  either  you,  or  any  one 

*  elfe,  have  a  light  to  make  me  alter 

*  my  conduct  in  tois  affair:  .1  am  nei- 

*  ther  under  your  tuition,  nor  theirs. 
«  I  freely  grant  you  all  the  privilege 

*  of  giving  me  your  advice,  but  wilt 

*  never  furfer  myfelf  to  be  reprimand- 

*  eel. ,  You,  Madam,  fuppofe  them  to 

*  aft  and    1'peak;  but  I  am  perfuaded 

*  none  of  them  would  own  what  you 
'  arepieafed  to  make  them  fay.' — <  You 

*  muft  excufe  me,  Madam;  you  muft 
'  excufe  me,'  cried  the  harpy;   '  we  are 

*  not  ignorant  of  your  defigns,  and 
'  are  juftly  incenfed  at  them!  In  (hort,- 
'  your  fon  loves  this  little  thing  too 

*  much;  and,  what  is  worfe,  you  fui- 
'   fer  it!'— «  And  jf,  indeed,  I  did  fuf- 

*  fer  him  to  love  her,'  returned  Mrs. 
De  ValvilJe,   coolly,    «  who  is   there 


that   can    hinder    him?     Who  elfeJ 
fhould  call  him  to  account?  Nay,  I 
mould  have  a  very  ill  opinion  of  my 
fon's  judgment  and  character,  if  he} 
had  not  the  higheft  efteem  for  this 
little  thing,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  call 
her;  and  who,  as  little  as  (he  is,  will 
be   thought,     perhaps,   fo   only  by 
thofe  who  are  fuperior  to  her  in  no- 
thing but  their  pride.' 
The  minifter,  who  had  attended  to 
this  dialogue,  fmiling  all  the  while, 
with  his   eyes  fixed  on   the  floor,  at 
thefe  words,   began,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  more  replies.     «  You  art  in 
'  the  right,  Madam,'  faid  he  to  Mrs. 
De  Valville;  *  I  cannot  help  approving 
your  kindnefs  to  this  amiable  young 
lady.     You  are  generous;  her  mil- 
fortunes    render    her    worthy    your 
care:  her  countenance  has  fomething 
expreflive  of  thofe  engaging  virtues, 
thofe  noble  accomplishments,  (he  is 
poftefTed  of.     But  it  is  not  the  care 
you  take  of  her,  nor  the  good  opi- 
nion you  have  of  her,  that  alarm  usj 
the  only  thing  that  makes  us  uneafy, 
is,  a  report  that  Mr.  De  Valville  has 
not  only  the  higheft  efteem  for  her, 
which    is  "very    reafonable,  but  the? 
greateft  tendernefs,  which  this  young 
lady's  beauty  renders  highly  proba- 
ble: in  fine,  they  talk  of  a  marriage 
being  about  to  be  concluded,  which, 
•your  affection  for  her,  they  fay,  makes 
you  fo  far  forget  yourfelf  as  to  con- 
lent  to;  and  this  it  is  that  difpleafes 
your  relations.'—*  And  thofe  rela- 
tions have  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  at 
it!'  interrupted  the  ill-natured  kinl- 
woman.  « Pray,  Madam,  let  me  (peak,* 
faid  the  minifter,  with  a  calm  and  fe- 
rious  tone:  '  this  lady  delerves  to  hear 
*  reafon. 

*  I  confefs,*  refumed  he,  '  that, 
from  what  you  have  told  us,  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  young  beauty 
is  of  noble  extraction  ;  but  the  me- 
lancholy eataftrophe  you  have  men- 
tioned has  caft  over  it  a  veil  of  ob- 
fcurity  which  has  fomething  mock- 
ing in  it.  If  this  marriage  (hould 
ever  be  confummated,  you  would  ba 
reproached  with  her  misfortunes, 
fince  they  are  fuch  as  our  cnftom* 
will  not  fuffer  us  to  overlook.  I 
would  pay  her  the  fame  refpeS  as 
you  do;  and  would  not  refufe  her 
the  titles  of  Mifs  and  Lady,  which, 
U  *  to 
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*  to  all  appearance,  are  her  due;  titles 

*  which  her  fad  misfortunes  give  her 
'  an   additional    claim   to:    but    this 

*  thought  proceeds  from  a  fentiment 

*  of   generofity,    of    which   we   lhall 

*  find  very  few  capable;  it  is  like  a  pi  e- 

*  Tent  we  would  make,  which  every 

*  body  elfe  will  think  themfelves  at 

*  liberty    to    refufe.      Though    they 
«  would  be  to  blame,  they  would  not 
'  think  fo :  they  would  tell  you,  that 
4  you  have  nothing  certain  to  build 

*  your   conjectures   upon;    to    which 

*  you  will  have  nothing  to  reply;  no- 

*  thing  to  juftify  you  in  their  opinion: 
'  I  do  not  queftion  but  you  will  freely 

*  confent  to  remove  all  their  fufpicions; 
«  and  I  have  found  a  very  eafy  way  for 

*  you  to  do  it;  I  have  thought  of  pro- 

*  viding  for  this  young  lady  in  an  ad- 

*  vantageous   and  agreeable  manner, 
'  by  marrying  her  to  a  young  man  of 

*  honed  parents,  whofe  fortune  I  will 

*  augment,  and  with  whom  (he  may 

*  live  in  a  very  honourable  fituation. 

*  I  fent  for  the  lady,  to  propofe  this 
«  marriage  to  herj  which,  creditable 
«  and  honourable  as  it  is,  (he  refufes  : 

*  on  this,  I  thought  proper  to  ufe  her 
«  with  a  little  feverity;  f  have  even 

*  threatened  to  remove  her  from  Paris. 
«  Keverthelefs,  (he  inflexibly  keeps  her 
«  refolutions.      Join   with  me,    Ma- 
'  dam :  your  fervices  have  given  you 
«  an  authority  over  her;  pray,  endea- 
«  vour  to  bring  her  to  hear  reafon. 

*  There  is  the  young  man  we  are  talk- 
'  ing  of,'  added  he,  (hewing  her  Mr. 
Villot;    who,    though  pretty    genteel, 
had  then  the  air  of  an  infignificant  fel- 
low of  no  confequence,  whofe  only  bu- 
finefs  was  to  cringe  and  obey;  to  whom 
it  did  not  belong  to  have  any  fpirit, 
and  whom  one  might  order  to  retire 
without  doing  him  an    injury.     Juft 
fuch  a  perfon  was,  then,  this  pretended 
lover:  I  did  not  fee  any  thing  like  a 
modeft  bafhfulnefs  in   his   looks ;  for 
they  only  difcovered  the  moft  fervile 
and  abject  fubrmiiion.     The  minifter 
refumed— 

*  He  is  an  agreeable,  good-tempered 
c  yoxing  man,  and  will  live  with  this 
'  lady,  as  with  a  perfon  to  whom  he 
'  will  owe  the  fortune  I  (hall,  on  her 
'  account,  beftow  upon  him  ;  and  this 

*  I  have  recommended   him  never  to 
«   forget.'      To    this,   Mr.  De  Villot 
made  no  other  snfwer,  but  by  bowing 


almoft  to  the  ground.  «  Do  not  yotl 
approve,  Madam,  of  this  proceed- 
ing?' continued  Mr.  De****.  *  She 
(hall  (lay  at  Paris;  and,  as  you  love 
her,  (he  fhall  never  be  out  of  your 
fight.' 

At  this,  my  benefaclrefs  caft  her 
eyes  upon  Mr.  De  Villot,  who  thanked 
her  for  it  with  another  bow;  though 
the  manner  in  which  you  fay  (he 
viewed  him  required  no  acknowledg- 
ment. 

'  Alas  !'  returned  (lie,  making  her 
head,  '  this  union,  I  am  perfuaded, 

*  would   not  be  very  agreeable;  and  I 
'  can  hardly  think  that  Marianne  will 

*  ever  approve  of  it.      Sir,    I  flatter 
'  myfelf  that  I  have,   as  you  fay,  an 
'  afcendant  over  her;  but  I  muft  con- 
'  fefs,  that  I  can  never  make  ufe  of  it 
'  on  thisoccafion;  it  would  be  making 
'  her  pay  too  dear  for  the  fervices  I 

*  have   rendered   her :    let  her  decide 

*  the   queftion;    (he  is  her  own  mif- 

*  trefs. — Come,   Mifs;   do  you  con- 
'  fent  to  this  propofal  ?' 

'  I  have  already  exprefled  myfelf  on 
«  this  fubjecl,  Madam,'  returned  I, 
with  a  melancholy,  refpeclful,  and  re- 
folute  tone :  *  I  have  faid  I  had  rather 

*  remain  as  I  am  ;  and  have  not  yet 
1  changed  my  mind.     My  misfortunes 
'  are  very  great;    but  what  adds  to 
'  them  very  much  is,   my  being  born 
'  with  a  heart  very  unfuitable  to  my 
'  circumftances,  and  which  it  is  im- 

*  pofnble  for  me  to  overcome.     With 

*  this  heart  I  could  never  bring  my- 

*  felf  to  love  the  young  man  :  I  mould 
'  never  accuftom  myfelf  to  him;  but 

*  look  upon  him  as  one  that  nature  ne- 
'  ver  defigned  for  me.     This  thought 
'  would  ever  dwell  upon  my  mind;  I 
'  (hould  reproach  myfelf  with  it;  but 

*  (hould  not  be  able  to  remove  it  from 
'  thence:  by  this  means,  I  (hould  ren- 
'  der  him  unhappy,  and  bani(h  all  re- 

*  pofe  from  my  own  bread.     Befides, 

*  I  (hould  never  forgive  the  difagree- 

*  able  life  a  hu(bar,d  would  be  con- 

*  drained  to  lead  with  me,  who  would 

*  love  me,  perhaps,  whilll  he  would  be 

*  the  objeft  of  my  utmod  reluctance; 
'  and  who  might  have  been  hnppy  in 
'  enjoying  the  tendernefs  of  another 
1  woman,  had   he  not  been  burdened 

*  with  me.     Prny,  then,  let  this  mar- 
'  riage  be  mentioned  no  more:  how- 
<  ever,  1  thank  you,  Sir,  fcr  thinking 

*  t'f 
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of  it  for  me;  but,  indeed,  I  (hall  ne- 
ver be  able  to  prevail  upon  myfelf  to 
confent  toil.' 

«TeIl  us,  then,  what  is  yourrefolu- 
tion?' returned  Mr.  De****.  «  Had 
you  rather  be  a  nun  ?  You  (hall  chufe 
that  convent  which  is  molt  agreeable 
to  you.  Come,  think  what  condition 
will  make  you  eafy.  You  would 
not,  I  dare  fay,  fuffer  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville  to  be  teazed  any  longer  upon 
your  account.  Take  your  choice.' 
4FfcJo,  no,*  faid  my  enemy;  *  no- 
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thing  will  pleafe  her;  ftieis  belovedj 
and  fhe  will  be  married  too :  every 
thing  is  agreed  upon;  the  little  crea- 
ture will  not  bate  an  inch  of  it;  {he 
knows  what  (he  is  doing.— This  la- 
dy,  they  fay,  calls  her,  already,  her 
daughter!'      Mr.  De  ****,  at  this 
difcourfe,  immediately  filenced  her  by 
a   gefture   of  difpleafure   and  impa- 
tience. 

I  am  forced,  Madam,  to  break  off; 
and  mult  make  you  wait  for  the  reft 
till  you  receive  the  Seventh  Part. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME, 
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VOLUME     THE     THIRD. 


PART    VII. 


^^r*^    O  yon  remember,  Madam^ 
<f  7*  that  it  was  fo  long  before 

ffr    D    <£     you   received  the  Second 
£  \  l?art  of  my  hiftory,  that 

^s^/*"1^  you  began  to  fufpecl:  I 
did  not  intend  to  fend  it  : 
the  Third  was  fo  late,  that  you  thought 
vou  mould  receive  no  more;  and  though 
the  Fourth  was  more  expeditious,  yet 
you  charged  me  with  lazinefs;  the  Fifth 
preceded  your  expectations;  the  Sixth 
followed  it  fo  clofe,  that  it  furprized 
you;  and  here  you  fee  the  Seventh. 
Pray,  tell  me  what  opinion  this  gives 
you  of  my  character  ?  Am  I  idle  ?  my 
diligence  proves  the  contrary.  Am  I 
diligent?  my  former  floth  infifts  upon 
the  negative.  What  am  I,  then,  in  this 
jeTpeft  ?  I  am  what,  in  general,  we  all 
of  us  are:  I  am  what  fancy  and  hu- 
mour render  me;  fometimes  worthy  of 
praife,  and  fometimes  of  blame.  Is  not 
all  the  world  the  fame  ?  I  have  confided 
in  the  virtues  of  mankind  ;  and,  from 
their  vices,  have  imagined  what  would 
be  their  acYions  j  but  have  been  often 
deceived.  I  have  had  reafon  to  think 
they  would  (hew  their  generofity,  and 
they  appeared  mean-fpirited  and  cove- 
tous: I  have  thought  them  covetous^ 
and  they  proved  generous.  Formerly, 
you  could  not  endure  the  fight  of  a 
book;  and  now  you  are  ever  reading: 
perhaps,  in  a  (hort  time,  you  will  leave 
your  books  ;  and  I  relapfe  into  my  for- 
mer indolence. 

However,  let  me  go  on  with  my  hif- 
tory; we  are  at  the  ill-natured  manner 
in  which  my  enemy  interrupted  Mr, 

j)e  #***  .  tg  which  I  returned-* 


'  You  are  quite  miftaken,  indeed, 
Madam,'  faid  I  :•  '  you  may  make 
yourfelf  entirely  eafyj  for  you  have 
no  reafon  to  be  under  any  apprehen- 
ficns.  It  is  true,  Mrs.  De  Valville 
has  the  goodnefs  to  be  a  mother  to 
me;'  (here  I  could  not  fmother  my 
ighs)  '  and  I  am  obliged,  uhlefs  I 
would  be  the  moil  ungrateful  crea- 
ture upon  earth,  to  love  and  refpe6t 
herns  much  as  if  fhe  was  the  mother 
who  brought  me  into  life:  I  owe  her 
the  fame  dutiful  fubmiflion,  the  fame 
reverence,  and,  I  think  fometimes, 
even  much  more;  for,  though  I  am 
not  her  child,  fhe  treats  me  as  if  I 
was.  I  am  not  related  to  her;  and 
(he  might,  therefore,  without  fear  of 
cenfure,  have  left  me  in  the  diftrefe 
in  which  (he  found  me  involved;  or, 
however,  have  fatisfied  herfelf  with 
(hewing  a  common  compaflion  for 
me,  and  letting  me  know  that  I  had 
fome  fliare  in  her  efteem  :  but  her 
goodnefs,  her  care,  her  tendernefs, 
are  inexprefiible.  I  can  neither  think 
of  them,  nor  look  upon  her^  without 
melting  into  tears  of  love  and  grati- 
tude; without  telling  her  that  my 
heart,  my  life,  are  "hers;  without 
wifhingl  hadathoufandlives,  which, 
if  (he  ftood  in  need  of  them,  I  would 
freely  give  to  fave  hers  :  and,  I  thank 
God,  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
making,  this  publick  declaration  j,it 
is  an  infinite  fatisfa&ion,  thegreatelt 
I  could  ever  experience,  to  be  able 
thus  to  give  a  loofe  to  the  tranfports 
of  my  affection,  and  all  that  zeal  and 
admiration  ^\^  which  my  heart  over- 
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flows.  — Yes,  Madam,  I  am  only  a 
ftranger,  an  unhappy  orphan,  whom 
God,  thellniveifal  Parent,  feemed  to 
have   abandoned   to   all   imaginable 
evils:  but  row,  though  I  (hould  be 
told  I  was  the  daughter  of  a  queen, 
and  was  invited  to  accept  of  a  ciown, 
I  would  refufe  it,  rather  than  be  fe- 
parated  from  her;    I  could  not  live 
without  her. — I  love  none  with  fuch 
a  tender  affection   as  I  do  you,  my 
tleareft  friend  :  you  are  the  only  tie  I 
have  on  earth  ;    you,  who  have  re- 
ceived me  fo  charitably;  you,  whofe 
generofity  leads  you  to  love  me,  not- 
withftandtng  the  efforts  of  thofe  who 
would  make  you   blufh  for  it,  and 
though  the  world  defpifes  me.' 
Here,  through  the  tears  I  was  fhed- 
tling,  I  took  notice  that  fev^ral  of  the 
company  turned  away   their  heads  to 
v/ipe  their  eyes.     The  minifter  looked 
downwards,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal his  being  touched:  Valville  ftood 
as  if  immoVeable,  regarding  me  with  a 
paflionate  air,  as  if  I    took  up  all  his 
thoughts  •.,  and  my  mother  let  her  tears 
freely  flow,    without  endeavouring  to 
conceal  them.     '  Thou  haft  not  faid 
'  all,  Marianne/  faid  (he,  giving  me 
hevhand  without  any  ceremony,  which 
I  freely  kitted  :  '  proceed  $  but  fay  no 
<  more  of  me,  fince  it  moves  thee  fo 
*  much.' 

*  You  told  me,  Sir,*  refumcd  I, 
that  you  would  remove  me  far  from 
Paris,  if  I  refufed  to  many  this  young 
man:  do  fo,  if  you  pleafe.  But  I  have 
one  thing  to  fay,  which  ought  to  free 
you  from  your  apprehenfions  of  my 
marrying  Mr.  De  Valviiie ;  and  that 
is,  I  give  you  my  word  it  will  never 
be  concluded.  It  is  true,  Sir,  1  did 
not  aflure  you  of  it  before  Mrs.  De 
Valville  arrived  ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
excuie  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  generous  in  me 
to  renounce  Mr.  De  Valville  while 
menaces  were  ufed  to  compel  me  to 
it.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  piece  of 
bafends  and  ingratitude  to  (hew  fuch 
want  of  refolution,  after  he  has  had 
the  courage  to  love  me  with  fuch  fin- 
cerity  ar.d  tendernefs,  in  fpite  of  the 
difcouraging  fituation  in  which  he 
found  me,  and  which  has  only  ferved 
to  incieafe  his  affe&ion.  This,  Sir, 
was  my  motive.  If  I  had  promifed 
that  I  would  fee  him  no  more,  he 
would  haye  bad  reaioii  to  believe  that 


I  had  not  the  leaft  efteem  for  him, 
fince  I  fhould  have  refufed  to  have 
been  perfecuted  for  his  fake:  on  the 
contrary,  my  intention  was,  that  he 
mould  know  his  generous  heart  had 
conquered  mine;  and  I  am  not  a- 
fhamed  to  confefs  it.  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  laft  time  I  (hall  fee  him  ; 
and  I  therefore  take  hold  of  it  to  ac- 
quit myfelf  of  wlint  I  owe  him;  and 
to  let  both  Mrs.  De  Valville  and  him 
know,  that,  what  fear  and  menaces 
could  not  compel  me  to,  I  do  now 
out  of  gratitude  to  them  both.— No, 
Madam — no,  Mr.  De  Valville — you 
are  both  too  dear  to  me  :  I  can  never 
be  the  caufe  of  the  reproaches  you 
would  fuffer;  nor  of  the  fliame,  they 
fay,  you  might  draw  upon  yourfelves. 
The  world  difdains,  it  rejects  me; 
and,  as  we  fliall  never  be  able  to  cor- 
rect it's  prejudices)  we  mutt  humour 
them.  You  think  it  is  unjuft;  but 
it  does  not  become  me  to  think  fo  tooj 
I  {hould  be  too  much  a  gainer  by 
that:  I  will  only  fay  you  are  gene- 
rous; and  I  will  never  abufe  the  af- 
fection that  makes  you  fcorn  it's 
cuftoms.  The  blame  that  would  fall 
upon  you,  would  coft  me  my  life; 
and,  if  I  did  not  prevent  it,  I  fhould 
be  unworthy  of  your  goodnefs.  A- 
las !  how  greatly  would  you  then 
think  yourfelf  deceived  !  You  would 
then  reflect,  that  I  had  not  the  difin- 
terefted  character  your  affection  now 
flatters  me  with:  this  is  the  only 
way  to  preferve  your  efteem.  Mr. 
De  Climal  has  been  fo  kind  as  to 
leave  me  fomething  to  live  upon  ;  and 
that  is  fufficient  for  a  girl,  who,  in 
quitting  you,  leaves  all  that  is  dear 
behind  her;  all  the  charms,  all  the 
fweets,  cf  life  :  and,  after  this,  will 
have  nothing  more  worthy  her  care  j 
no  other  lofs  worth  regretting.  I  will 
immure  myfelf  in  a  convent  for  lifej 
where  I  fliall  fee  nobody  but  my  dear 
mamma,  whom  I  beg  not  to  deprive 
me  of  her  company  too  fuddenly,  and 
that  (he  would  be  fo  kind  as  to  fee  me. 
fometimes. — Thefe,  Sir,  are  my  de- 
figns ;  and,  if  you  fufpefl  my  lince- 
rity,  fend  me  far  from  hence  accord- 
'  ing  to  your  firft  intentions.' 

A  torrent  of  tears  concluded  my 
difcourfe.  Valville,  pale  and  dejefled, 
feemed  unablt  to  fupport  his  trouble: 
his  mother  was  going  to  anfwer  me; 
when  the  minifter  prevented  her,  by 
turning 
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turning  fuddenly  to  her  relations. 
*  Ladies,'  faid  he  to  them,  with  a  lively 
air  of  fatisfaclion,  *  what  anfwer  can 
be  made  to  what  we  have  heard  ?  For 
my  part,  I  can  make  none;  and  I  de- 
clare, that  I  will  interfere  no  more  in 
it.  Would  you  have  me  oppofc  the 
efteem  Mrs.  De  Valville  has  for  vir- 
tue, which  we  all  ought  to  approve  ? 
Would  you  have  me  endeavour  to 
ftrip  it  of  it's  charms?  You  and  I 
have  no  fuch  thoughts;  and  there- 
fore authority  has  nothing  to  do  here.' 
And  then  turning  to  his  lady's  nurfe's 
fon— <  Retire,  Villot,'  faid  he.  *  Ma- 
dam, I  return  you  your  daughter,  and 
all  the  power  you  have  over  her:  you 
have  been  to  her  a  mother;  nor  could 
(he  have  found  a  better;  (he  is  wor- 
thy of  all  your  care  and  tendemefs. — 
Go,  Mifs ;  forget  what  is  pafled,  and 
let  it  be  as  if  it  had  never  been  :  let 
not  your  being  ignorant  of  your  birth 
diftuvb  you;  though  the  noblenefs  of 
your  extraction  is  unknown,  that  of 
your  mind  is  beyond  all  difpute; 
and,  were  I  to  chufe,  I  (hould  prefer 
the  latter.' 
Here  he  was  going  to  withdraw;  but, 
feized  with  a  fudden  tranfport,  I  threw 
myfelf  at  his  feet  with  a  rapidity  more 
eloquent  and  more  expreflivethan  all  I 
could  have  faid ;  nor  could  I  utter  a 
word  to  thank  him  for  the  gracious 
fentiments  he  had  expreffed  in  my  fa- 
vour: he  raifed  me  immediately,  with 
an  air  that  (hewed  that  this  action  agree- 
ably furprized  and  moved  him. 

«  Rife,  my  lovely  child!'    faid  he; 


her  before-hand  ;    you  will  run  no 
rifque  in  it;  for  ihe  will  foon  be  on* 
of  the  family.     As  for  me,  I  hope 
you  will  difpenfe  with   it,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  incomparable  noblecefs 
of  her  heart  :  I  am  not,  indeed,  apt 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  fuch  roman- 
tick  virtues.  —  Adieu,  my  little  ad- 
venturer !    you   are   now,    it    feems, 
only  a  lady  of  quality,  they  fay:   but 
you  will  not  ftop  here;  we  (hall  be 
very  happy  if  you  do  not  perfuade 
them  to  believe,  by-and-by,  that  you 
are  a  princefs.'     Inftead  of  anfwer  • 
ing  her,  I  advanced  towards  my  mo- 
ther, took  hold  of  her  hand,  kifled  it, 
and  bathed  it  with  tears  of  joy.     The 
ill-natured  relation  arofe  up  in  a  ragej 
and,  as  (he  was  going,  aflced  the  two 
ladies  if  they  would  not  follow  her. 
On  this  they  arofe,  more  out  of  com  - 
plaifance  to  her  than  enmity  to  me:  it 
was  very  vifible  that  they  did  not  at  alt 
approve  of  her  behaviour  ;   and  only 
went  for  fear  of  difobliging  her.    One 
of  them,  as  (he  was  going,  whifpered 
to  Mrs.  De  Valville—'  She  brought  us 
'  with  her,'  faid  (he;  '  and  would  ne- 
*  ver  forgive  us  if  we  ftaid  behind  her.* 
Valville,  who  was  now  come  to  him- 
felf,  could  not   look   at  her  without 
laughing:   the  ill  fuccefs  of"  her  enter- 
prize    had  .difarmed    his   refentmenr. 
«  Does  your  coach  wait  for  you,  Ma- 
«  dam?'  faid  he;  «  or  (hall  we  fet  you 
'  down  ?'  —  *  Let  me  alone,'  cried  (he; 
'  your  fatisfaftion   excites    my  pity.* 
She  then  faluted  Mrs.  De  ****;  an'd, 
without  cafting  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  De 


*  you  owe  me  nothing ;  I  only  do  you     Valville,  went  out  with  the  above-men  - 

*  inftirp.'      T^hpn  aHHreflinor  himfelf  tr»       tioned  ladies. 

She  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  reft 
of  the  company  aflembled  about  me ; 
and  every  one  paid  me  fome  obliging 
compliment.  '  I  cannot  help  reproach^ 


juftice.'  Then  addrefling  himfelf  to 
the  ladies—4  She  will  not  be  fatisfied 
«  till  (he  makes  us  all  love  her,'  added 
he ;  *  and  I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  avoid 
'  it.— Take  her  with  you,  Madam,' 

faid  he  to  my  mamma  ;    «  carry  her     <  ing  myfelf,'  faid  the  m  Snifter's  lady 
'  back:  you  muft  take  care  of  your     to  mv  mamma    <  fXr  ^f0.-;,,~  :.,*_  tu~.-_ 

*  fon,  if  he  loves  her;  for,  after  the 
'  amiable  qualities,  we  havefeen  in  her, 

*  I  would  neither  anfwer  for  him  nor 

*  any  one  elfe.  You  muft,  after  all, do  as 
'  you  think  proper;  for  it  is  your  own 

*  bufmeis.'  — '  Without  doubt,'  faid 
Mrs.  De  ****:   «  I  am  very  forry  we 

*  have    given   Mrs.  De  Valville   this 

*  trouble  to-day  ;  I  did  all  I  could  to 
'  prevent  it.' — 'Well,  ladies,'  returned 
the  haughty  kinfwoman,  '  I  think  you 
'  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  con- 

*  gratulate  your  coufin  :  pray  embrace 


to  my  mamma,  «  for  entering  into  their 
intrigue  ;  I  am  vexed  that  they  were 
able  to  teaze  me  into  it  :  we  could 
not  not  be  more  in  the  wrong  than 
we  were.—  Is  it  not  true,  ladies  r— 
Pray,  do  not  mention  it  anymore; 
we  are  quite  amamed  of  it  !'  replied 
hey.  «  How  amiable  (he  is  !  we  have 
nothing  fo  fweetly  charming  in  all 
Paris!'—'  Nor,  perhaps,  fo  truly  va- 
luable!' returned  Mrs.  De  ****  j 
I  cannot  tell  how  to  exprefs  the  in- 
quietude I  was  in  during  the  whole 
dialogue  ;  and  I  confefs  I  never  was 
*  better 
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•  better  pleafed  with   Mr.  De 

•  for  v  hat  he  has  juft  laid  is  extremely 
'  equitable.' — «  I  confefs,"  laid  one  of 
the  gentlemen  I  had  leen  in  the  anti- 
chambtr,  '  that  I  fhould  have  bren  in 
«  a  great  deal  of  pain  if  we  had  had 
«  any  other  judge  hut  Mr.  De  ****  j 
'  but  his  known  juftice  would  not  fuf- 
'  fer  me  to  doubt  a  moment.' — 'For  my 
'  part,  I  ought  to  be>g  his  pardon  for 
«  my  fears, '"laid  Valville,  who  h.-»d  hi- 
therto lirtencd  with   an   air  of  inward 
fatisfaclion;  at  which  they  all  fmiied. 
It  grew  late;  and  my  mamma  took,  her 
leave  of  the  minifter's  lady,  who  em- 
braced her  in  the  molt  friendly  manner, 
as  if  fhe  intended  to  make  her  forget 
the  alTiftance  fhe  had  given  to  her  ene- 
mies.    She  then  did  me  the  honour  to 
embrace  me  too;    a  favour  I  received 
with  all  poflible  refpeft:  and  then  we 
retired. 

Scarce  were  we  got  into  the  anti- 
chamber,  when  we  met  Mrs.  Catha- 
rine, who  told  us  me  was  fent  by  the 
minifter  to  wait  upon  us  to  the  laft  con- 
vent, to  defire  them  to  return  my  cloaths, 
which  they  might  not  be  willing  to  do 
if  we  went  without  her;  unleis  Mrs. 
De  Valville  chofe  to  defer  going  thi- 
ther till  another  time.  I  did  not 
know  the  way  thither;  befides,  we  were 
willing  to  conclude  this  affair  directly, 
and  therefore  readily  conferred  to  her 
offer:  the  woman  then  followed  us, 
and  ftepped  into  the  coach.  She  had 
immediately  loft  that  familiar  behaviour/ 
fhe  had  before  aflumed;  fhe  feemed 
afhr.med  of  the  difference  there  was  be- 
tween us  :  every  one  has  her  own  little 
pride;  we  were  no  longer  companions; 
and  that  gave  her  a  vifible  confufion. 
My  joy  was  too  exquifite  to  permit  me 
to  increafe  her  diforder ;  and  my  tri- 
umph too  fweet  to  fuffer  me  to  amuf'e 
myfelf  with  an  ill-natured  vanity:  be- 
ficles,  I  never  had  a  heart  capable  of 
defiring  to  give  another  pain.  Our 
conversation  was  very  much  referred 
all  the  way,  on  account  of  her  com- 
pany. Something,  however,  that  pafied, 
made  her  tell  us  that  Mrs.  De  Fare  was 
the  caufe  of  this  uproar  ;  though  fhe 
would  not  confent  to  join  with  the  reft 
of  the  relations  againft  me  :  (he  had 
not  fpoken  with  a  defign  to  prejudice 
me;  but  only  to  give  herfelf  the  plea- 
fure  of  being  indifcreet,  and  revealing 
a  thing  fhe  thought  furprizing. 

We  foon  arrived  at  the  convent} 


when  I  (lepped  down  with  the  fervant. 
.eis  no  occafion   for  me  to  ap- 
pear,' faid  my  mamma;   '  and  I  think 
it  fufHcient  for  this  young  woman  to 
go  aione  to   demand   your   deaths, 
without   taking   notice  that   we  are 
here/ — «  Pern, it  me  to  go,  M« 
aid  I  :   «  the  kindnefs  the 
exprefTed    for    me,    requires    that    I 
mould  return  her  my  thanks;  which 
cannot  be  d-ifpen/ed  with  without  the 
appearance  of  ingratitude.' —  ' 
are  in   the  right,  child  ;    I  did   m  t 
know  that,'  returned  flic:   '  go;   hut 
make  hafte;    tell    her  that  I  wait  for 
you,  and  that  I  am  fo  fatigued,  that 
I  cannot  pofT.bly  come  down; 
fpeedy  as  you  can;  you  may  come  to- 
ice  her  another  time.'     Not  to  be  te- 
dious, I  entered  the  convent,  and  had 
my  box  returned  to  me.     The  nuns  I 
had  fcen  bcfoic,  came  to  congratulate 
me  on  the  fuccefs  of  my  adventure  : 
the  abbefs  gave  me  frefh  tertr.nonies  of 
the  moft  fmcere  affeclion;  fhe  wifhtd  I 
would  pafs  the  reft  of  the  day  with  her; 
but  I  could  not  comply  with  her  re- 
queft.     «  My  mamma,'  faid  I,  '  is  at 
the   gate   of   your    convent    in    her 
coach  :   fhe  would  have  feen  you  if 
fhe  had  not  been  indifpofed  ;  flie  cie- 
fjres  to  be  excufed  ;  and  I  am  obliged 
to  leave  you.' — *  What!  that  tender 
mother  whom   I  efteem  fo  much?' 
cried  fhe.     '  Is  fhe  here  ?    How  glad 
mould  I  be  to  fee  her!    Go,  Mifs, 
and    endeavour   to    perfuade   her  to 
come  in  for  a  moment:   if  I  could  go 
cut,  I  would  wait  upon  her  myfelf} 
but,  if  it  is  too  late,  tell  her  that  I 
entreat  her  to  do  me  the  honour  to 
come  another  time  with  you.'    Here 
file  difrnifled  me;  a  fervant  carried  my 
box  of  cloaths  t,o  the  coach  ;   and  then 
we  parted.      My  mamma   told   me  I 
fhould  dine  with  her,  and  not  return  to 
the  other  convent    till    the    evening. 
You  nuift  be  a  little  longer  in   that 
houfe,'  laid  fhe,  '  if  it  be  only  on  ac- 
count of  what  has  happened,  and  the 
uneafmefs  I  have  exjuefied  there  on 
your  account.'  Meanwhile  the  coach 
was  going  on,  and  prefently  (topped  in 
the  court  of  Mrs.  De  Valville's  houfe; 
when  fhe  diimiffed  Mrs.  De****'s  fer- 
vant, walked  in,  and  went  up  fta 

The  houfekecper  who  pulled  oft  my 
flocking  after  my  fall  in  returning 
church,  was  no  longer   in  the  family; 
and  the  valet  that  had  followed  me  in 
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the  hackney-coach  to  Mrs.  Dn  Tour's, 
and    brought    me  letters-   from    Val- 
ville to  the  convent,  I  found  was  lick; 
fo  none  of  the  fervants  knew  who  I 
was.  The  reafon  why  I  mention  this  is, 
while  I  was  going  up  ftairs  with  my 
mother,  I  had   a  refleclion  which  ex- 
ceedingly damped  my  joy:  methought  I 
was  going  to  meet  the  above-mentioned 
houftkeeper,  and  fome  of  die  footmen, 
who  would  infallibly  know  me  again. 
'  Ha!   the  girl  that  was  brought  here 
'  who   had"hurt  her  foot,'  thought  I, 
they   would    fay  as  foon  as  they  faw 
me:  *  the  little  linen-draper  whom  we 
'  took  for  a  lady,  who  was  carried  to 
«  Mrs.  Du  Tour's.'     This  reflexion 
mortified  me;  and  I  was  afraid   Val- 
ville, too,  would  be  a  little  afhamed  of 
me;  though  his  love  mignt  make  him 
regardlefs  of  their  cenfure:  but,  hap- 
pily,   we   were   not   expofed    to    this 
di  (agreeable  fcene ;  and  I  was  at  lei- 
fure    to   tatte    the   pleafure    of    being 
with  my  mother,  with  as  high  a  fatis- 
faclion  as   if  I   had  been   in   my  own 
houfe.     «  Now,    niy  dear,'   faid   fhe, 
let  me  embrace  thee  without  reftiaint: 
what  a  happy  turn  have  our  affairs 
taken!  Theyfufpecl,  they  forefee,  our 
defigns;  but  do  not  difapprove  them. 
The  prime-minifterhasdifpenfed  with 
your  promife  in  returning  you  to  mej 
and,  thank    Heaven  !    they  will  no 
longer  be  furprized  at  any  thing  that 
pafles.      Thou   haft  faid,   my  dear, 
the  tendereft  things  of  me  this  morn- 
ing;   but,    indeed,  the   uneafinefs   I 
have  fuffered  on  thy  account  makes 
me  deferve  them.     Thou  haft  had  a 
great  deal  of  affliction  too;  is  it  not 
true  ?  Didft  thou  reflect  on   what  I 
fhould  fuffer?  What  were  thy  thoughts 
of  thy  mamma?' 

She  had  feated  herfelf  in  an  eafy- 
chair,  and  I  fat  by  her,  before  fhe  ad- 
drefled  me  in  this  manner;  when  I 
gave  myfelf  over  to  a  fudden  tran- 
fport  of  gratitude;  I  threw  mvfelf  at 
her  feet,  kifled  her  hand,  and  lifted  up 
my  eyes  fwimmingwith  tendernefsand 
gratitude.  *  My  dear  mother,'  faid  I, 
Mr.  De  Valville  is  very  dear  to  me; 
I  have  publickly  acknowledged  it: 
but  that  cannot  prevent  my  telling 
you,  that  you  are  a  thoufand  times 
more  in  my  thoughts  than  he.  It  is 
my  mother  that  has  engroffed  my 
foul;  it  was  her  affection;  her  good- 

nefs what  will  fhe  do  !  what  will 

fhe  not  do  I  was  all  the  language  of 
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my  foul.  I  could  not  tell  whether 
you  wculd  fucceed  in  extricating;  m'e 
from  my  difficulties;  but  my  moft 
earneft  wifhes  were,  that  my  dear 
mother  might  not  be  afflicted  at  the 
thought  of  never  feeing  me  more  :  I 
defired  a  hundred  times  more  your  ten- 
dernefstlvan  my  own  deliverance;  and 
would  rather  have  endured  all  than 
have  been  abandoned  by  you.  I  was 
full  of  thefe  thoughts;  fo  extremely 
agitated  by  them,  that  I  could  not 
help  having  feme  inquietude,  which 
I  now  reproach  myfelf  with;  but 
which  lafted  only  for  a  moment.  I 
thought  of  Mr.  De  Valville  too;  and 
found  that  I  could  not  bear  his  for- 
faking  me  without  being  filled  wiih 
an  affliction  too  great  to  be  cxprefled. 
But  your  affection,  Madam,  was  my 
principal  concern  :  your  heart  was 
(till  more  neceflary  for  the  repofe  tit* 
mine,  than  his  feemed  to  be.  How 
kind  has  been  your  behaviour  !  How 
many  obligations  have  you  conferred 
upon  me  !  And  how  fweet  is  the  re- 
flection of  being  dear  to  thofe  we 
love!' 

Mrs.  De  Valville  liftened  to  me  with 
fmile  of  com 
dear,'   faid 

me  forget  that  I  am  to  blame  you  for 
your  imprudence  yefterday  morning. 
I  wonder  you  mould  let  yourfelf  be 
carried  away  by  a  woman  entirely 
unknown  to  you;  who  came  to  fetch 
you  without  a  note  from  me;  and  in. 
a  coach,  too,  which  was  not  mine. 
Where  were  your  wits,  not  to  take 
notice  of  all  this,  efpecially  after  the 
fufpicious  vifit  you  had  received  the 
day  before  from  the  ikekton  you 
fo  well  defcribed?  Did  not  her  me- 
naces intimate  feme  defign  a^aind 
you  ?  And  fhould  not  they  havc^iveri 
you  fome  diftruft?  You  are  a  little 
giddy-brained  creature  !  And,  pray, 
while  you  ftay  in  the  convent,  re- 
member I  would  not  have  you  leave 
it  without  that  wom'.n  who  is  juft 
gone  out  of  the  room/  (fhe  fpoke  of 
her  chambermaid)  «  or  a  letter  from, 
me,  when  I  do  not  go  for  you  inyfelf; 
do  you  mind  ?' 

She  had  no  fooner  faid  this,  than 
the  dinner  was  brought  in.  Valville 
and  I  ate  very  little :  my  mamma  took: 
notice  of  it;  and,  with  a  finile,  laid 
— «  Your  joy,  I  fancy,  takes  away 
«  your  ftomachs.'—'  Yes,  Madam,* 
returned  Valville,  in  the  feme'  agree - 
X  cable 


iplacency.     «'  Arife,  my 
flie  at  laftt  «  you  make 
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able  tone;  *  we  cannot  give  up  our 
«  mindstomanythingsatonce.'  When 
dinner  was  over,  Mrs  De  Valville  went 
into  her  own  loom,  and  we  followed 
her.  She  then  went  into  a  finall  clofct, 
and  called  me.  I  went  to  her..  '  Give 
'  me  thy  hand,'  faid  (he  to  me;  let  us 

*  fee  if  this  ring  will  fit  thee.'     It  was 
fet  with  a  very  large  and  beautiful  bril- 
liant.    *  I  lee  a  picture,*  returned   I, 
•while  (he  was  trying  it  on,  *  that   I 
'  (hould  value  more  than  all  the  lings 
'  and  jewels  in   the  univerfe.     Let  us 
'  make  an  exchange,  Madam,'  added 
I  :  «  give  me  the  picture,  and  I  will  re- 
'  turn  you  thering.'— •'  Have  patience, 
«  child.1  replied  (lie;  «  it  (hall  be  placed 
-'  in  your  room,   when  you  takepoflef- 
'  (ion  of  it;  and  that  will  be  very  foon. 

*  Where  do  you  put  your  money,  Ma- 

*  rianne  ?'  (he  rejoined:   *  I  think  you 
'  have  never  a  purle.    Here  is  one  neat- 
4  ly    wrought,'    faid    (he,    opening  a 
drawer,  and  taking  it  out;  '  make  ufe 
'  of  this.'—*  I  thank  you,  Madam,' 
returned  I  :  '  but  where  muft  I  put  all 

*  the  love,  the  refpecl,  the  gratitude,  I 

*  have  for  you  ?  Methinks  I  have  more 
'  than  can  be  contained  in  the  narrow 

*  limits   of  my  heart.'     At  this    (lie 
fmiled.     Valville,    who    flood   at   the 
clofet-door,  was  almoft  in  raptures  at 
hearing  us  talk  to  each  other  with  thrs 
fweet  and  eafy  familiarity.     '  Do  you 
'  know,  Madam,  what  we  muft  do  ?' 
faid  he  :  '  let  us  put  your  daughter  as 

*  foon  as  poflible  in  po (11  ill  on  of  the 
'  room  where  you  delign  to  hang  your 
'  picture;  (he  will  be  more  able  to  fup- 
'  port  the  love  (he  has  for  you,  by  be- 
'  ing  at  hand  to  pour  it  when  (he  pleafes 
'  into  your  bofom.' — '  That  we  are 

*  going  to  talk  on  presently,'  returned 
Mrs.  De  Valville.  '  Come,  I  will  (hew 
'  her  the  apartment  which  was    mine 
«  while  your  father  lived.' 

We  then  went  into  a  large  anti- 
chamber,  which  I  had  feen  before,  in 
which  there  was  a  door  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  room  we  left,  which  opened  into 
»n  apartment  more  fpacious,  and  better 
furnimed,  than  Mrs.  De  Valville's; 
and  which,  as  well  as  hers,  had  the 
profpe&of  a  fine  garden.  *  Well,  my 
'  dear,'  faid  (he,  imiling,  *  how  do  you 
.«  like  this  room?  Will  not  your  lime 
'  pafs  (luggifhly  here,  and  make  you 

*  regret  your  dear  convent  ?*    Tranf- 


ported  with  the  mo(l  ravifliing  jr.y, -f 
burftinto tears;  and,cafting  mylelf  into 
her  arms — '  O  dear  Madam  !'  reuii  n- 
ed  I  in  an  affectionate  tone,  *  what 
'  charms  are  here  for  me!  Howdelight- 
'  ful  will  it  be  to  be  always  fo  near 
'  you!'  I  had  fcarce  finifhcd  tin  le 
words,  when  the  porter's  whittle  infoini- 
cd  us  we  were  going  to  he  troubled 
with  company  *.  Mrs.  De  Valvili 
concerned  at  our  being  interrupted:  (he 
went  to  her  apartment,  and  I  followed 
her.  Two  ladies  presently  entered  the 
loom,  who  were  entirely  unknown  to 
me,  as  I  was  to  them;  they,  peihaps, 
thought  me  a  relation  of  the  family; 
and  came  to  pay  us  one  of  thofe  indif- 
ferent virus  which  confifts  in  trifling 
away  an  idle  hour,  exchanging  a  few 
troublefome  compliments,  and  then 
parting  with  a  perfect  indifference  to 
each  other.  I  (hall  only  obferve,  thnf 
one  of  theie  two  ladies  talked  very  little, 
and  had  hardly  any  (hare  in  the  conver- 
fation;  (he  bridled  her  head,  threw 
herielf  into  a  variety  of  different  atti- 
tudes, and  feemed  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  charms  of  her  dear  incompa- 
rable perfbn.  It  is  true,  (he  would 
have  been  very  agreeable,  if  (Tie  had 
taken  lefs  pains  to  (hew  that  (he  was 
(b;  but  her  vanity  fpoiled  al'.  and  ftrip- 
ped  her  of  every  natural  beaut  v.  Theie 
are  many  like  her,  who  would  appear 
extremely  amiable,  if  they  could  but 
forget  a  little  that  they  are  fo.  Every 
aclion,  every  gefture,  in  this  pnTon, 
•was  only  defigned  to  make  her  be  tnken 
notice  of,  and  to  fill  her  beholders 
with  admiration.  This  was  the  height 
of  her  ambition;  and  (lie  (Vemed  to  live 
for  nothing  elfe.  I  believe  (hr  thought 
me  pretty  agreeable,  becaufe  (lie  only 
regarded  me  with  a  fide-glance,  full  of 
an  affected  negligence;  and  hardly  kern- 
ed to  take  notice  that  1  was  there,  as  if 
(he  would  have  it  thought  that  fhe  law 
nothing  in  me  but  what  was  common, 
and  below  her  regard.  But  one  thing, 
however,  betrayed  her;  her  eyes  \veic 
incettantly  fixed  on  Valville,  to  ob- 
ferve which  of  the  two  he  took  m<>ft 
notice  of,  (he  or  I;  and  (hewed  that 
(he  feared  he  would  give  me  the  preie- 
rence. 

The  other  lady  was  a  good  deal  oldrr; 
and  v.  i'.d  yet  veiy 

ti  ifling  dilpulitiuri :   (lie  fpoke,  with  the 


It  is  acuftnm  in  France,  when  perfons  of  quality  receive  *  \lfit,  fur  the  portc. 
whiflli  to  give  the  icrvanu  notice  of  it. 
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vvtmoft  ferioufnefs  and  dignity,  of  a 
coach  that  was  making  for  her;  of  an 
entertainment  (he  had  given;  of  a  vifit 
(he  had  made;  of  a  (lory  (he  had  from 
a  certain  marchionefs;  and  then  what 
an  ingenious  repartee  (he  made  the 
other  day  to  Mrs.  What-do-you-call- 
her,  who,  becatife  ihe  is  rich  frequently 
forgets  herfelf,  anci  premmes  not  to 
make  a  proper  difference  between  her- 
felf  and  women  of  a  certain  diftinftion. 
Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  fubjefts, 
equally  trifling  and  vain,  were  the  to- 
picks  of  her  converfation:  during  which 
we  had  fever  a  I  other  vifits  np.lefs  te- 
dious and  impertinent;  fo  that  it  was 
late  before  we  could  difengage  ourfelves 
from  them;  and  it  grew  time  for  me  to 
be  carried  back  to  my  convent.  My 
mamma  haftened  my  going,  becaufe 
fhe  was  weary,  and  wanted  to  take  fome 
repoie.  We  foon  arrived  at  the  con- 
vent, where  we  faw  the  abbefs  in  her 
parlour;  and  my  mother,  in  a  few 
words,  told  her  the  conclufion  of  my 
adventure:  and,  after  promilmg  to 
come  to  fee  me  again  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  after,  (he  retired. 

About  twelveo'clock,  the  fecond  day, 
Mrs.  De  Valville  came  to  fetch   me, 
according  to  her  promife.    I  dined  with 
her  and  Valville;  and  our  marriage  was 
the   fubjecl  of  the  converfation.     At 
the  fame  time  they  told  me  that  Val- 
ville was  endeavouring  to  get  a  confi- 
derable  poft,  which  he  would  foon  be 
inverted  with;  that  it  would  not  be  above 
three  weeks  at  fartheft  before  he  ob- 
tained it;  and  that  it  was  refolved  we 
(hould  be  married  as   foon  as  that  af- 
fair   (hould    be    concluded.     Nothing 
could  be  more  politive.     Valville  dif- 
covered  a  mind  full  of  joy;  and  my  fa- 
tisfaclion  was  fo  exceffive,   that  it  took 
away  my  fpeech,  and  I  could  only  ex- 
prtfs  it  by  the  grateful  looks  I  cait  at 
my  mamma.     *  This  is  not  all,'  laid 
(he;  '  I  intend  to  fet  out  this  evening, 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  to  my  country- 
feat;  where  I  (hali  reft  myfelf  from 
the  fatigues  I  have  undergone  fince 
my  brother's  death  ;  and  I  defign  to 
take  thee  along  with  me,  whilft  my 
fon  goes  to  pals  fome  time  at  Ver- 
fatiles,  where, his  affairs  call  him.'1 — 
What !  ten  or  twelve  days  with  you  at 
once!  How  delightful  is  the  thought!' 
returned  I.     *  But  pray,   Madam,  do 
*  not    change    your   mind.' — *  Never 
4  fear  it,  child,'  laid  (hej  and  imme- 


diately went  into  her  clofet  to  write  to 
the  abbefs,  that  (he  would  take  me  with 
her  into  the  country:  the  letter  was 
fent  direclly,  and  we  fet  out  two  hours 
after. 

Our  journey  was  not  very  long,  her 
feat  being  only  three  leagues  from  Pa- 
ris. Valville  ftole  away  from  Verfailles 
two  or  three  times  to  fee  us  there;  he 
did  not  rakepofTeflion  of  his  poft  fo  (boa 
as  he  imagined;  feveral  unforefeen  dif- 
ficulties drew  out  this  affair  to  a  con- 
fiderable  length,  though  we  expecled 
it  would  be  concluded  every  day:  in 
(hort,  we  returned  from  the  country; 
and  my  mamma  placed  me  again  in  the 
convent,  where  Ihe  did  not  think  I 
(hould  ftay  above  a  week.  However,  a 
month  palled  away;  in  which  time  I 
went  fometimes  to  dine  with  her,  and 
fometimes  with  Mrs.  Dorfin.  . 

During  this  interval  Valville appear- 
ed as  tender  and  paflionate  as  everj 
but  more  gay  than  ufual :  in  a  word, 
his  love  feemed  nottodecreafe,  though, 
he  had  more  patience  under  the  inci- 
dents that  prolonged  the  conclufion  of 
his  affairs.  The  laft  time  (he  carried 
me  to  my  convent,  Valville  defired  my 
mamma  to  let  him  attend  us  :  his  com- 
pany had  been  that  day  very  charming; 
methought  he  had  never  before  loved 
me  fo  much;  norexpreffed  it  in  a  more 
graceful,  gallant,  and  lively  manner. 
But  fo  much  the  worfe;  his  wit  and 
gallantry  were  ill  omens  of  my  ap- 
proaching uneafinefs  :  his  love,  pro- 
bably, was  then  lefs  ferious  and  vio- 
lent; and  he  told  me  agreeable  things 
only  to  difguife  the  fentiments  of  his 
heart,  which  began  to  lofs  it's  teno^er- 
nefs.  However,  he  defired  to  attend 
us.  Mrs.  De  Valville  at  firft  refufed 
it ;  but  afterwards  confented  to  it. 
Well,'  (aid  (he,  '  I  grant  you  leave, 
on  condition  that  you  ftay  in  the 
coach,  and  do  not  Ihewyourfelf,  while 
I  Hep  in  for  a  moment  to  fpeak  to 
the  abbefs.'  From  this  piece  of 
complaifance  fprang  the  moft  poig- 
nant grief  I  think  I  had  ever  before 
experienced. 

A  lady  of  great  diftinftion  had 
brought  her  daughter,  the  evening  be- 
fore, to  our  convent;  whom  (lie  in- 
tended to  place  there  as  a  boarder,  till 
(he  returned  from  a  voyage  (he  was  go- 
ing to  make  to  England,  to  take  pof- 
(Jelfion  of  an  eftate  that  had  fallen  to 
her  by  the  death  of  her  mother.  Thia 
X  z  lady's 
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lady's  hufband  died  in  France  not  Ion? 
before:  he  WP.S  an  Englifh  lord,  whole 
zeal  for  his  king  had  induced  h;  ,1, 
like  many  others,  to  leave  his  country. 
His  widow,  whole  jointure  had  been 
her  only  refource,  was  going  to  fell  it, 
together  with  her  new  eftate,  with  a 
<leiig!)  to  return  to  France,  where  ll  e 
choie  to  refule.  She  had  then  madenn 
agreement  with  the  abhtfs,  (hat  her 
daughter  flioukl  enter  the  next  day  in- 
convent,  and  had  jult  brought 
her  when  we  arriveci;  Co  that  we  found 
her  coach  in  the  court.  We  had  but 
juft  ftcpped  out  of  ours,  when  we  faw 
thole  two  ladies  coming  down  from  the 
parlour,  where  they  had  had  a  fhort 
convtrfation  with  the  abbtfs.  They 
had  already  opened  the  door  of  the 
convent  to  receive  the  young  lady;  who, 
cafting  her  eyes  into  the  convent,  and 
on  the  nuns  who  waited  to  receive  her; 
and  then  turning  and  cafting  a  look 
xjpon  her  mother,  who  was  all  in  tears  j 
flie  fuddenly  fainted  away  between  her 
arms.  The  mother,  almofl  as  weak 
as  the  daughter,  would  have  been  un- 
able to  prevent  her  falling  down  the 
Jail  pair  of  ftairs  which  they  were  go- 
ing to  defcend,  if  a  footman,  who  be- 
longed to  her,  had  not  made  hafte  to 
fupport  them  both. 

This  accident,  of  which  Mrs.  De 
Valville  and  I  were  lpe£latcrs,  made 
\)S  cry  out,  and  run  to  help  them,  and 
aiTift  the  footman,  who  had  much  a- 
do  to  fupport  them,  and  prevent  their 
both  falling  down  ftairs  together. 
«  Help,  ladies!  quick  !  I  entreat  you  : 
*  I  believe  my  daughter  is  dying!1  cried 
the  mother,  all  in  tears,  -with  the  tone-- 
of  a  perfon  in  diftrefs.  The  nuns, 
•who  were  at  the  door  of  the  convent, 
called  the  fervant,  who  came  running, 
and  opened  the  door  of  a  little  room 
where  ilie  lay,  and  which  happily  was 
near  the  flair-cafe  of  the  parlour.  Hei  e 
thev  endeavoured  to  carry  the  young 
we  entered  it,  with  her  mother, 
v/hom  Mrs.  De  Valville  Supported, 
who  we  feared  would  follow  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Valville,  touched  at  this  moving 
fpc6hic!e,  part  of  which  he  had  feen,  as 
•well  as  .ve,  from  the  coach,  forgot  that 
he  cu «ht  not  to  have  appeared;  and, 
•without  allowing  hirr.felf  time  for  re- 
flection, ran  into  this  little  room. 
'1  hey  had  laid  the  young  lady  on  the 
feivaut's  bedj  and  fhe  and  1  were  un- 


lacing her,  to  facilitate  her  refpirntion 
when  he  came  in.  Her  head  lay  upon 
the  pillow;  one  of  her  arms  hung  out 
of  the  bed,  and  the  other  was  extended 
upon  her  fide:  and  both,  I  inurt  con- 
fers, were  of  an  admirable  form.  Her 
eyes,  though  doled,  had  a  particular 
rhnrm  j  and  I  never  faw  any  thing  fo 
moving  as  her  countenance,  on  \- 
death  was  painted :  but  it  was  an  image 
which  was  onlv  affecting,  but  not  at 
all  fright!  ill.  At  this  fight  one  would 
havf  chofe  to  fry  that  fhe  does 
not  live,  than  that  (he  is  dead.  I  >.m 
at  a  l-'j's  how  to  ?ive  you  an  idea  of  the 
impreflk>n  fhe  made  upon  me,  any 
other  way  than  by  dtfiring  you  to  dif- 
tinguifh  thefe  two  exprelfions,  which, 
though  at  firft  they  appear  to  fignify 
the  fame  thing,  have,  neverthelefs,  a 
very  different  fignification:  fhe  feemed 
then  to  be  deprived  of  life,  without 
having  the  deformity  of  death.  In 
/hort,  with  that  beautiful  face  thus  re- 
clined,  with  thole  delicate  features, 
whofe  fading  charms  it  were  impoflible 
not  to  lament;  which,  though  we  ima- 
gine them  to  be  gone,  are  far  from  be- 
ing fo,  fince  they  take  a  nearer  way  to 
foften  the  heart,  and  infpire  with  ten- 
der pity;  with  .thofe  beautiful  eyes, 
gracefully  clofed;  there  cannot  be  ima- 
gined an  objeft  more  interefting,  nor  a 
lituation  more  proper  to  afftcl  the 
foul. 

Valville  was  behind  us,  and  had  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  hei ;  I  looked  at  him 
feveral  times  without  his  perceiving  it: 
fhe  took  up  all  his  thoughts.  1  was  a 
little  furprized  to  fee  it;  but  went  no 
farther,  and  inferred  nothing  from  it. 
Mrs.  De  Valville  felt  in  her  pocket  for 
a  fmelling-bottle,  which  contained  a 
fpirit  that  was  efteemed  of  the  greateft 
efficacy  in  cafes  like  this,  but  fhe  had 
left  it  at  home.  Valville,  who  had 
one  of  them,  fuddenly  approached, 
and  made  way  through  us  with  preci- 
pitation; and,  putting  one  knee  to  the 
ground,  tried  to  make  her  fnuff  up 
ibme  of  the  fpirit,  ami  poured  fome 
into  her  mouth:  this,  added  to  our 
endeavours,  brought  her  to  herfelf, 
and  made  her  half  open  her  eyes,  which 
fhe  caft  v  ith  a  languid  glance  upon 
Valville;  when  he  cried,  with  a  tone 
wliich  I  thought  as  tender  and  affec- 
tionate as  it  was  lingular — '  Come, 
'  Mifs,  take  fome  moie;  fnuff  it  up 
*  aguin.'  And  then,  with  a  gcfture 
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that  was  doubrlefs  involuntarv,  took 
one  of  her  hands,  which  he  pre(Ted  be- 
tween hisj  but  which  I  immediately 
took  from  him,  without  knowing  why. 

*  Softly,  Sir!'  faid  I;  «  we  mould  not 

*  dillurb  her  too  much.'     He  did  not 
fe^m  to  hear  me:  but  all  this  feemed, 
on   both  fides,  as    only  the   effect    of 
that  embarrafTmervt  our  uneafmefs  and 
eager  defire  of  a  (lifting  her  occafioned. 
He  was  going  to  apply  his  fmelling- 
bottle   again   to    her   nofe,    when    (he 
fighed;  opened  her  eyes  quite;  lift  up 
her  hand  I  held  in  mine,  and  let  it  fall 
upon  Valville'sarm;  who  took  hold  of 
it,  and  ftill  continued  on  his  knee  be- 
fore her.     '  Lord!'  cried  fhe,  'where 
'  am  I  ?'  Valville  held   her  hand  ftill; 
and   I  thought  he  p  re  fled  it,  and  did 
not  feem  to  think  of  rifing.     The  lady 
at  laft  recovered  her  fpirits;  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  Valville;  and   gently  drew 
away  her   hand,    without    taking  her 
eyes  from   hirn  :  and,  as  by  the  bottle 
he  held  in  his  hand,  fhe  guefled  that  he 
had  contributed  to  her  recovery — '  1 
'  am  wry  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,' 
faid  me.     '  Where  is  my  mamma  ?   Is 
«  (he  here  ftill?' 

That  lady  was  at  her  bed's -head  in  a 
chair,  in  which  they  had  pieced  her, 
and  had  hitherto  been  only  able  to  figh 
and  weep.  *  I  am  lure,  daughter/  re- 
plied (he.  '  O  my  dear  Varthon!  how 

*  you  have  frightened  me  !  Here  are  la- 
'  dies  to  whom  you  are  very  much  o- 

*  bliged;  as  well  as  to  this  gentleman.' 
Valville  ftill  continued  in  the  fame 

pofture :  I  repeat  it  to  you,  becaufe  I 
began  to  be  uneafy  at  it.  The  young 
lady  returned  perfectly  to  herfeif,  look- 
ed around  her  upon  us,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  again  upon  him;  and  then,  per- 
ceiving the  diforder  (he  was  in,  and 
that  (he  was  unlaced,  appeared  con- 
fufed,andout  of  countenance,  and  put 
lier  hand  upon  her  (rays.  *  Will  not 
'  ycu  arife,  Sir?'  faid  I  to  Valville: 

*  all  is   over;   the  young  lady  has  no 
'  longer  any  need  of  your  affiftance.' 
— '  That  is  true,'  returned  he,  with 
fome  diforder,  and  without  cealing  to 
look  at  her.     *  1  would  fain  get  up,' 
faid    (lie,    leaning  upon   her    mother, 
who  helped  her  as  well  as  (lie  could. 
I  was  going  to  give  her  ray  hand,  when 
Valville  prevented  me,  and  offered  her 
his  with  an  eager  precipitation. 

So  much  earneftnefs  and  afliduity  on 
Jiis  fide  did  not  at  all  pleafe  me  j  but  I 


could  give  no  reafon  why  I  difapproved 
of  it.  This  little  uneafmefs  made  me 
a£l  thus,  without  knowing  what  I  did. 
How  (hould  I  have  known  the  motive  ? 
Am!,  to  all  appearance,  Valville  be- 
haved as  innocently  as  myfeif.  How- 
ever, fomething  extraordinary  puffed  in 
his  mind;  for  you  have  feen  the  rude 
manner  in  whtch  I  fpoketo  him  two  or 
three  times,  without  his  taking  notice 
of  it:  he  was  not  fo  furprized  at  it  as 
he  would  have  been  at  another  time;  cr 
elfe  he  bore  it  as  one  who  was  con- 
fcious  that  he  deferved  it,  and  that  I 
only  did  him  juftice.  But  to  proceed. 
The  nuns  were  ftill  waiting  till  the 
lady  (hould  be  ready  to  go  into  the 
convent.  She  thanked  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville and  I,  with  a  very  good  grace,  and 
a  modeft  air,  for  the  fervice  we  had 
rendered  her:  but  I  imagined  that  (he 
feemed  a  little  mo;e  embarraffed  in  the 
compliments  (he  paid  Mr.  De  Valville, 
and  caft  down  her  eyes  when  (he  fpoke 
to  him.  '  Come,  Madam,'  added  (lie, 
to  her  mother;  '  to-morrow  is  the  day 
'  of  your  departure:  you  have  no 
'  time  to  lofe;  an J  I  muft  enter  the 
*  convent.'  On  this  they  embraced, 
not  without  fhedding  many  tears.  I 
fupprefs  the  polite  compliments  that 
pa  (Ted  between  Mrs.  De  Valville  and 
the  Englifh  lady:  this  hft  related,  in 
a"  few  words,  the  reafons  which  obliged 
her  to  leave  her  dai'-ghter  in  the  con- 
vent. *  My  dear,'  laid  my  mamma, 
feeing  them  embrace  for  the  laft  time, 
(ince  you  will  have  the  honour  of 
havjng  this  young  lady's  company, 
endeavour  to  gain  her  friendfhip, 
and  forget  nothing  that  may  contri- 
bute ta  comfort  her,' — '  This  is  ex- 
tremely kind,'  faid  the  Englifh  lady; 
it  encourages  me,  in  my  turn,  to 
take  the  liberty  to  recommend  her  to 
you.'  To  which  Mrs.  De  Valville 
replied,  that  (he  begged  leave  to  take 
her  daughter  to  her  houfe  when  (lie 
(houhl  come  for  me;  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  with  all  imaginable 
tokens  of  gratitude. 

Valville  faid  not  a  word  to  all  this  : 
I  obferved  his  eyes  oftener  fixed  upon 
the  young  lady  than  upon  me;  which, 
th-  ugh  it  did  not  pleafe  me,  I  attribu- 
ted only  to  the  iwpulfe  of  curiolity. 
How  was  itpoffibleto  fufpe6t  him  who 
had  loved  me  fo  tenderly;  and  had,  the 
fame  day,  given  me  fuch  delightful 
proofs  of  his  pallion  ?  who  was  ib  dear 
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to  me;  whom  I  had  often  told  fu;  and 
who  feemed  charmed  at  being  fure  of 
it  ?  Sine,  did  I  fay  ?  perhaps  he  was  too 
much  fo.  Some  minds,  filled  with  a 
fiilfe  and  unmanly  delicacy,  relnx  in 
their  tendernefs  as  foon  as  they  know 
they  have  gained  ours.  The  defnc  of 
pleafing  is  attended  with  infinitecharms, 
and  prompts  them  to  a  behaviour  that 
is  accompanied  with  a  real  fatisfac- 
tion;  but  as  foon  as  they  have  found 
the  way  to  our  hearts,  they  are  unem- 
ployed, and  they  neglefl  the  perlbn 
they  think  they  have  conquered. 

However,  the  young  lady,  in  return 
to  the  affection  Mrs.  De  Valville  re- 
commended me  to  have  for  her,  came 
very  gracefully  to  me,  threw  her  arms 
about  my  neck,  and  afked  my  friend- 
Ihip.  This  aftion,  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  moft  frank  and  amiable 
manner,  exceedingly  moved  me:  I 
Ihould  not,  perhaps,  have  behaved  thus 
to  her;  though  (he  did  not  appear  un- 
worthy of  being  loved  ;  but  my  heart 
did  not  fpeak  for  her;  or,  to  talk  more 
intelligibly,  I  found  a  fund  of  cold- 
nefs  and  indifference  there,  which  I 
fhould  have  found  fome  difficulty  to 
overcome,  though  it  could  not  with- 
ftand  her  careffes.  I  returned  them 
with  all  the  fenfibility  of  which  I  was 
capable,  and  interefted  my  lei  f  fmcerely 
in  her  concerns:  Hie,  at  laft,  tore  her- 
felf  from  the  embraces  of  her  mother, 
and  retired  into  the  convent;  when  I 
called  to  let  her  know  that  I  would  be 
with  her  as  fcon  as  we  had  feen  the  ab- 
fcefs,  with  whom  Mrs.  De  Valville  de- 
iired  to  have  a  fhort  conversion. 

Her  mother  ftepped  into  the  coach, 
bathed  in  tears;  and  the  next  day  let 
out  for  England.  Mrs.  De  Valville 
•went,  for  a  moment,  to  fpeak  to  the 
abbefs;  faw  me  enter  into  the  convent; 
and  went  to  rejoin  Valville,  who  had 
placed  himfelf  in  the  coach,  where  he 
waited  for  her.  He  left  us  juft  as  we 
were  going  into  the  parlour  to  /peak 
\vith  the  abbefs,  when  I  thought  he 
did  rot  ftem  Je(s  tender  than  ufual: 
there  was  only  one  thing  wanting;  and 
that  was,  he  forgot  to  aflc  his  mother 
when  he  fhould  fee  me  again;  and  this 
forgetfulnefs  I  called  to  mind  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  had  been  in 
tne  convent.  But  our  minds  had  been 
disconcerted;  the  young  lady's  acci- 
dent .had  confufed  our  ideas,  and  en - 


grofled  all  our  thoughts:  befides,  had 
not  my  mother  faid  th:  t  flu  would  re- 
turn :he  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  and 
was  not  that  fufficient?  Thu*  I  ex- 
cufed  him;  nnd  blam  t.  r  be- 

ing fo  foolifli  as  to  remark  fuch  a  tri- 
fling inftance  of  forget  fulnefs. 

1  v-  td  by  the  abbefs,  the 

nuns  of  my  acqr'xintance,  and  the 
boarders,  in  the  moft  obliging  manner: 
I  have  already  told  you  tin  'oved  me, 
and  that  was  very  true;  and  d|>jcially 
the  nun  who  had  fo  agreeably  vindi- 
cated me,  and  mortified  the  pride  of 
the  haughty  boarder  1  have  mentioned. 
After  I  had  thanked  them  for  the  Joy 
they  exprefied  at  my  return,  1  ran  to 
my  new  companion,  whom  I  found  in 
a  deep  melancholy,  leaning  upon  a  ta- 
ble in  a  thoughtful  pofture:  (he  arofe 
as  foon  as  (he  perceived  me,  and  came 
forward  to  embrace  me,  with  all  the 
marks  of  an  extreme  pleafure.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  not  to  love 
her:  her  behaviour  was  fimple,  en- 
gaging, and  tender;  and,  in  fine,  (lie 
had  a  heart  in  every refpccl  like  her 
manners.  This  is  nn  eulogium  which 
I  cannot  refufe  her  in  fpite  of  all  the 
uneafmefs  (he  coft  me.  I  foon  con- 
ceived the  moft  tender  inclination  for 
her;  and  hers  for  me,  (lie  faid,  began 
as  foon  as  (he  faw  me;  when  me  could 
receive  no  other  confolation  but  what 
fprang  from  the  thought  of  having  me 
for  her  companion. 

•  Piomife  me  that  you  will  love  me, 
'  and  that  we  (hall  be  inft parable,' 
added  (lie,  fqueezing  my  hand,  and 
with  a  tone  and  look  whofe  fweetnefs 
penetrated  my  foul  and  conftrained  my 
belief;  fo  that  we  tied  the  ih'i&eft  knot 
of  friendfhip,  and  our  intereMs  became 
infeparable.  She  was  like  a  foreigner 
in  a  ftrange  country,  (though  (he  was 
born  in  France)  fince  (he  was  fepa- 
rated  from  all  her  friends.  Her  father 
was  dead ;  her  mother  w  is  gone  to 
England,  and,  poflfibly,  might  die 
there,  and  this  be  an  eternal  adieu;  and 
the  next  day  might  let  her  know  (he 
was  an  orphan.  I  was  one:  but, 
though  my  misfortunes  far  exceeded 
thofe  (he  h?.d  reafon  to  apprehend,  yet 
(lie  was  in  danger  of  experiencing 
fome  part  of  them,,  and  of  being  in 
a  condition  ncaily  refcmbling  mine. 
This  reflection  an  ached  me  nearer  to 
her;  and  I  feemed  to  find  in  her  a  prr- 
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fon  more  really  my  companion  than 
any  other.  She  poured  her  grief  into 
my  bofom  ;  we  foftened  each  other; 
and,  in  that  effnlion  of  tender  and  ge- 
nerous fentiments,  to  which  our  hearts 
abandoned  them'elves,  (he  entertained 
me  with  the  misfortunes  of  her  family; 
and  I,  in  return,  related  mine:  but  I 
did  it  to  my  own  advantage;  not,  in- 
deed, out  of  vanity;  it  was  only  the 
pure  eft-Vcl  of  the  difpofition  of  my 
mind.  My  ftory  became  intertfting: 
I  cxprefled  myfclf  in  a  language  lii- 
blime  and  pathetick;  I  fpoke  like  a 
victim  of  fortune,  or  the  heroine  of  a 
romance;  who,  though  (lie  may  fay 
nothing  but  what  is  true,  adorns  that 
truth  with  every  thing  that  can  render 
it  moving.  Thus  I  appeared  like  a 
noble  unfortunate:  in  a  word,  I  de- 
ceived her  in  nothing;  nor  was  I  ca- 
pable of  that,  but  only  reprefented 
things  in  words  fuited  to  the  difpofi- 
tion of  my  mind,  which  was  tender 
and  elevated  by  a  crowd  of  affecting 
ideas.  The  agreeable  Mifs  Varthjon 
liltened  to  me  with  concern;  (he  fjghed 
with  me,  and  mingled  her  tears  with 
mine. 

I  gave  her  the  hiftory  of  my  infancy; 
fhe  character  of  my  dear  friends  the 
vicar  and  his  fifter,  with  her  arrival 
at  Paris;  and  treated  them  with  the 
fame  dignity  as  my  own  adventures: 
then  I  reprefented  the  fituation  I  wa§ 
in  after  her  death,  in  the  moft  melting 
language.  I  mentioned  Father  St.  Vin  - 
cent:  Mr.  De  Climal  I  did  not  name; 
my  refpecl  and  tendernefe  for  his  me- 
mory prevented  me,  though  I  told  the 
injury  he  had  done  me,  his  repentance, 
and  the  reparation  he  had  made  me; 
even  Mrs.  Du  Tour,  with  whom  he 
placed  me;  Mrs.  De  Valville,  to  whom 
I  gave  no  other  name  than  that  of  a 
lady  I  had  met  with.  I  did  nut  omit 
my  fill  in  coining  from  churchj  nor 
the  amiable  young  gentleman  of  a  no- 
fcle  family,  to  whofe  houfe  I  had  been 
carried;  and  fhould,  perhaps,  in  the 
fequd  of  my  hiftory,  have  told  her  that 
this  was  the  fame  who  had  aflifted  her; 
that  the  lady  (he  had  juft  feen  was  his 
mother;  and  that  I  was  upon  the  point 
of  marrying  her  fon,  had  we  not  been 
interrupted  by  a  lay-fifter,  who  entered 
the  room  to  tell  us  that  fupper  was  on 
the  table,  which  made  me  break  off  at 
Mrs.  De  Valvi  lie's  en  teringi  he  church: 
fo  that  this  young  lady  could  ajiply  no- 
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thing  that  I  had  faid  to  fcny  of  the  per- 
fons  (he  had  feen  with  me. 

We  then  went  to  fupper.  Mif* 
Varthon,  during  this  i-epaft,  complain- 
ed of  a  violent  pain  in  her  head,  which 
increafmg,  obliged  her  to  rife  from 
table,  and  to  return  into  her  room,  whi- 
ther I  followed  her;  but,  as  (he  hal 
need  of  repofe,  after  a'n  embrace,  I  re- 
tired; without  having  had  any  of  the 
incidents  which  attended  her  fainting  ia 
my  mind. 

I  arofe  next  morning,  earlier  than 
ordinary,  in  order  to  wait  upon  her; 
when  I  found  they  were  going  to  bleed 
her:    alarmed  at  this   fight,  which    I 
thought   a  prefage  of  an  approaching 
fit  of  illnefs,  I  burft    into    tears 5  (he 
fqueezed  my  hand,  and  endeavuured  to 
remove  my  fears.     *  It  is  nothing  at 
all,   my  dear  friend,1  faid  (he;    «  it 
is  only  a    flight  indifpofition,  pro- 
ceeding from  my  mind's  being  too 
much  agitated  yefterday,  which  ha* 
caufcd    a   little  fever}    that   is   all."" 
She  was  in  the  right;  the  bleeding  calm- 
ed her  diforder;  the  next  day  fhe  found 
herfelf  better:  and  this  little  indifpofi- 
tion, of  which  I  had  been  fo  feniibta, 
ferved  only  as  a  proof  of  my  affoXioa 
for   her,  and  to  increafe  hers  for  me, 
which  the  condition  I  fell  into  myfclf 
put  to  a  harder  trial. 

She  was  but  juft  up  the  next  <fay, 
when  I  went  into  her  room  to  fetch 
my  work,  which  lay  .upon  her  table;  Hut 
I  was  feized  with  fuch  a  dizzin?fs  as 
made  ST»^  call  for  help.  There  were 
none  in  the  room  but  herfelf  and  the 
nun  my  friend:  they  both  immediately 
hafted  to  my  relief.  My  dizzinefe 
went  off,  and  I  fat  down  j  but  it  re- 
turned from  time  to  time:  I  then 
found  a  difficulty  of  breathing;  then 
a  heavinefs  upon  rny  fenfes;  and  at 
laft  an  almoft  rot^l  privation  of  them. 
The  nun  felt  \ny  pulfe,  and  appeared 
iinealyjj  but  faid  nothing  that  might 
alarm  me:  fne  propofed  I  (hould  be 
put  to  bed;  and  Mils  Varthon  and  (he 
carried  me  into  my  room.  I  would 
fain  have  refitted  my  diforder,  and 
have  perfuaded  myfelf  that  nothing 
ailed  me;  but  I  conld  hold  it  out  no 
longer:  they  put  me  to  bed;  and  I 
defired  them  to  leave  me. 

They  had  fcarce  left  the  room,  wh*a 
a  letter  was  brought  me  from  Mrs.  De 
Valvillc:  it  contained  only  two  lines  j 
which  were  as  follow. 

'I  have 
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'  T  Have  not  been  able  to  fee  thee  thefe 
•*   *  two  days:   do  not  be  uneafy,  my 
'  dear;  to-morrow,  about  noon,  I  will 
•  come  and  take  thee  with  me.' 

*  Is  there  no  other  note,  fifter?'  faid 

I  to  the  nun  who  brought  it.     I  a  Heed 

this,  becaufe  I  imagined  Valville  might 

have  wrote  me  a  letter,  fince  he  had  fo 

good    an  opportunity   for  fending    it. 

No,1  returned  (he;  '  this  is  all  the 

maid  received  of  the  footman,  who 

waits  for  an  anfwer.     Have  you  any 

thing  to  fay  to  him,  Mils?' — '  Yes; 

pray,  reach  me  a  pen  and  ink,'    faid 

I:  and,  as  ill  as  I  was,  I  made  the 

following  reply. 

'  T  Return  you  a  thoufand  thanks, 
A  «  dear  mamma,  for  your  kindnefs 
in  letting  me  hear  from  you.  I  find 
myfelf  a  little  indifpofed,  and  am 
juft  put  to  bed:  but  I  hope  this  dif- 
order  will  be  of  no  ill  confequence; 
and  that  to-morrow  I  (hall  be  ready 
for  you.  Accept  of  my  humble 
duty.' 

I  could  not  poflibly  have  wrote  any 
morej  and,  two  hours  after,  I  had  a 
high  fever,  and  was  light-headedj 
when  it  foon  encreafed  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  my  life  was  defpaired  of:  I  grew 
quite  raving,  and  knew  neither  Mifs 
Varthon,  my  friend  the  nun,  nor  even 
my  mother,  who  was  permitted  to 
come  to  fee  me,  and  whom  I  only  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  the  reft  by  the  earneft- 
nefs  with  which  1  looked  upon  her, 
without  fpeaking  at  all.  I  remained 
in  pretty  near  the  fame  condition  for 
four  days  together;  during  which 
time  I  neither  knew  where  I  was,  nor 
•who  fpoke  to  me;  and  had  been  let 
blood  without  being  fenfible  of  it. 
The  fifth  day  the  fever  abated  ;  I  came 
to  myfelf;  and  the  firft  fign  I  gave  of 
it  was,  that,  feeing  Mrs.  De  Valville 
at  the  bed's-head,  I  cried  out—'  Ab, 
'  mamma!'  She  was  then  reaching 
out  her  arm  towards  me,  and  was  go- 
ing to  embrace  me:  I  drew  my  hand 
out  of  bed  to  feize  hers ;  put  it  to  my 
mouth;  and,  for  a  longtime,  held  it 
there,  as  if  it  had  been  glewed  to  my 
lips.  I  faw  Mifs  Varlhon,  and  fome 
nuns,  about  my  bed;  and  obferved 
that  the  former  feemed  overwhelmed 
withfedncfs.  «  I  mufthave  been  veiy 


ill,'  faid  I,  in  a  low  and  faint 
and,  without  doubt,  have  given  you 
all  a  great  deal  of  trouble/ — <  Yes, 
daughter,'  replied  Mrs.  De  Valville; 
there  is  nobody  here  that  have  not 
given  you  proofs  of  their  goodnefs  : 
but,  thank  God!  you  are  now  out  of 
danger.'  Mifs  Varthon  came  near, 
and  prefled  my  hand  between  hers 
with  an  air  of  the  fmcereft  friendship; 
and  faid  fome  tender  things  to  me, 
which  I  only  anfwered  with  a  i'milc, 
aiida  look  which  (hewed  my  gratitudr. 
Two  days  after  I  was  entirely  out  of 
danger;  my  fever  had  quite  left  me; 
but  my  weakaefs  lafted  a  great  while. 
Mrs.  De  Valville,  who  had  been  only 
permitted  to  fee  me  on  account  of  the 
great  danger  I  had  been  in,  appeared 
no  more  when  that  was  over. 

But  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  one 
thing;  and  that  is,  that  the  next  day 
after   I    began  to   recover,  I   reflected 
that  I  might  probably  have  a  relapfe, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  me:  I  thought, 
too,  on  the  deed  of  gift  Mr.  De  Climal 
had  left  me.     «  To  whom  will  it  be- 
*  long?'    faid  I.     <  It  will  probably 
'  be  loft  to  the  family:  and  juftice,  as 
'  well   as    gratitude,    demand   that    I 
'  fliould  reitore  it  to   them.'     While 
thefe    thoughts    employed   my    mind, 
there  was  nobody  in  the  room  with  me 
but   a    lay-filter:    Mifs  Varthon    had 
juft  left  me;  the  nuns  were  in  thechoir; 
and  I  found  myfelf  at  liberty.     «   Sif- 
ter,' faid  I,    «  my  life,  a  few  days 
ago,  was  defpaired  of;  my  fever  is 
now,  indeed,  abated  ;  but  we  cannot 
be  fure  that  it  will  not  return  with 
the  fame,  or  even  a  greater,  violence: 
however,  I  defire  you  would  raife  me 
up  a  little,  and  give  me  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  that  I  may  write  a  line  or  two, 
which    is    absolutely    neceffary.'  — 
Pray,    Mifs,    confider   a   little. 
urned  (he.     *   Why  do  you  talk  lo  ? 
You  feem   to    be  inclined    to  make 
your  will.     You  ought   not  to 
dulge  fuch  thoughts ;  but  rath- 
thank    God    for    your   recovery.'  — 
Pray,  fifter,'  faid  I,  interrupting 
do  not  refufe  me;  I  will  only  write  a 
line  or  two:    I  (hall  have  done  ii 
inftant.'     At  laft,  (lie  gave  then, 
and  I  wrote  as  follows. 


«    T  Give    to    Mrs.   De  Valville, 
•••  *  whom  I  am   indebted  for  al 


to 

•all    I 
4  have,   the  uced  of  gift   which 
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De  Climal,  her  brother,  lately  de- 
ceaied,  had  the  charity  to  leave  me: 
I  return  alfo,  to  the  fame  lady,  every 
thing  I  am  poflcfled  of,  to  difpofe  of 
as  fhe  pleafes. 

'  MARIANNE.' 

I  put  this  paper  under  my  pillow, 
with  an  intention  to  give  it  into  my 
mother's  hands  the  next  time  (he  came  j 
and  it  had  not  been  wrote  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  (he  entered 
the  room.  '  Well,  daughter,  how  do 

*  you  do?'  faid  (he,  feeling  my  pulfe. 

*  I  think  you  are  better  than  you  were 
'  yefterday.     Come,  I  hope  you  are  in 

*  a  fair  way  to  do  well:   you  only  want 

*  to  recover    your  llrength.'     I    then 
took  the  paper,  and  (lipped  it  into  her 
har.d.      '  What    dolt    thou   give    me 
1   here  ?'  cried  (he.     'Let  us  fee.'    She 
opened,  and  read  it ;  but  could  not  help 
laughing.     c  What  a  rnad  thing  thou 
<  art,  child!'   faid  (he:   '  thou  makeft 
'  me  thy  executrix,  and  art  in  better 

*  health  than  myfelf.'     She  had  fome 
reafon   for  faying  fo,  for  me  was  very 
much  altered.     *  Come,  child;  to  all 

*  appearance,  you  will  have  no  occa- 
'   fion   to  make   your  will    this   great 
'  while:  it  will  be  time  enough  to  do 
«  that  Jong  after  I  have  left  this  life,' 
added    (he,    tearing    the    paper,    and 
throwing  it  into  the  chimney.     '  Keep 

*  what  you   have  for  iny  grand-chil- 
'  dren;  I  hope  thou  wilt  have  no  other 
'  heirs.'  — '   Why,  mamma,    do  you 
'  talk  of  leaving  me?  I  had  rather  die 
'  now,  than    live  to   furvive  you.'-— 

*  Hold    your   tongue,'    returned    (he. 
'  Is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe  I  mould 

*  go  before  you  ?  Is  it  not  according  to 

*  the  courfe  of  nature  that  I  fhould  do 
'  fo?  The  extravagance  of  your  paper 
'  makes  me  mention  it.     Come,  let  us 
'  think  of  living;  and  do  you  make 
'  hafte  to  recover,  left  Valville  fhould 
4  fall  fick  too.     Such  a  long  abfence, 
'  I  am  fure,  muft  be  infupportable  to 

*  him.'     We  were  talking  thus,  when 
Mifs  Varthon  and  the  phyfician  enter- 
ed.    The  latter  thought  me  quite  out 
of  danger,  though  I  was  very  weak ; 
fo  that  my  mother  came  no  more,  and 
was  fatisfied  with  fending  to  know  how 
I  did. 

Mrs.  De  Valville  had  always,  during 
hervifits,  camTcd  Mils  Varthon  in  the 
moft  friendly  and  obliging  manner; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that,  as  loon  as  I 
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was  fit  to  go  abroad,  we  fhould  go  to- 
gether to  dine  with  her. 

The  next  day,  when  Mifs  Varthon 
was  in  my  room,  (be  was  told  aperfon 
from  Mrs.  De  Valville  defired  to  (peak 
with  her.  '  I  fancy  it  is  about  you,' 
faid  fhe,  as  (he  left  me  to  go  to  the 
parlour;  nor  did  I  doubt  that  I  was 
really  the  fubjeft  of  the  mefluge.  You 
muft  obferve  that  I  had  not  refumed 
the  fequel  of  my  adventures  fince  the 
day  I  had  told  her  part  of  them;  and 
that  (he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  my 
love  to  Valville,  and  my  being  defign- 
ed  for  his  wife  :  fhe  was  indifpofed 
the  firft  day  after  me  entered  the  con- 
vent; my  illnefs  had  feized  me  two 
days  after;  and  it  had,  therefore,  been 
impoflible  for  me  to  give  her  the  con- 
tinuation of  my  ftory. 

*  So,  Mifs,'  faid  (he,  as  (he  entered 
my  room,  with  an  air  of  gaiety;  '  you 

*  did  not  tell    me  that  the  agreeable 
'  young  gentleman  who  joined   with 
'  you    in  recovering  me  from  my  fit 
'  was  Mrs.  De  Valville's  fon.      Did 
'   you  know  that  it  was  he  who  waited 
1  for  me   in   the  parlour?' — *  Who? 

*  Mr.  De  Valville!1  returned  I,  with 
fome  furprize.      '  Pray,  what  did  he 
'  want  with    you  ?  You   have  been  a 

*  great   while   together/ — '  About  a 

*  quarter   of  an    bour,'  returned   (he. 
'  He  told  me  he  came  from  his  mother, 
'  to   know  how   you   did.      F?   was 
'  commiffioned    to    give    her   compli- 
4  ments  to  me;  and  has  been  pleafed  to 
'  pay  me  a  polite  vifit.' — *  He  was  in 

*  the  right!'  returned  I,  in  a  thought- 
ful and   refer ved  air.      *  Has  not  he 

*  given  you  a  letter  for  me  ?  Did  not 
'  Mrs.  De  Valville  write  to  me  ?'— 
1  No,'  faid  (he,  «  there  is  no  letter  at 
'  all.3 

Here  fome  of  the  boarders,  who 
were  my  friends,  entered,  and  obliged 
us  to  change  the  converfation.  I  was 
furprized  that  Valville,  who,  in  lefs 
intercftingcircumftances,  had  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  writing  to  me, 
and  had  fo  often  added  a  few  lines  to 
my  mother's  letters,  did  not,  on  this 
occafion,  give  me  the  fame  marks  of 
his  regard.  *  In  the  height  of  my 
'  diforder,'  faid  I  to  myfelf,  «  his 

*  letters  might  have   been    unfeafon- 

*  able :  but,  after  I  have  been  thought 

*  to   be  on   the   brink  of  death,    he 

*  ought,  furely,    to   congratulate   my 

*  returning  to  life,  and  join  with  me  in 

Y  *  thanking 
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thanking  Heaven  for  my  recovery; 
but  he  negle&s  it,  and  gives  me  not 
the  lead  tokens  of  his  'joy.  If  he 
thinks  it  improper,  in  the  languifh- 
ing  ftate  I  am  in  at  prefent,  to  IV ml 
me  a  feparate  letter,  he  might  defire 
his  mother  to  write  me  one,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  add  fome  lines 
to  it  by  his  own  hand  :  but  he  thinks 
of  nothing.  This  negligence  dif- 
turbs  me:  it  is  not  behaving  like 
himfelf.  What  is  become  of  my 
dear  Valville?'  continued  I.  'Sure- 
ly this  is  no  longer  his  heart,  which 
has  hitherto  been  ib  foft,  fo  paifionate, 
and  tender!'  In  fhort,  his  beha- 
viour fincerely  grieved  me,  and  I  could 
not  help  being  offended  at  ir. 

'  I  have  retY.iL'd,  till  to- day,"  faid 
Mils  Varthon  to  me,  while  our  com- 
panions were  talking  to  each  other,  '  to 

*  go  and  dine  with   a   lady  who  is  an 
'  intimate  friend  of  my  mother's,  and 
'  to  whom  fl»e  has  recommended  me. 
'  You  are  too  weak  to  go  with  me;  and 
'  I  am  not  willing  to  leave  you:   but 

*  this  morning,  before  I  entered  your 

*  room,  I  fent  her  word,  by  a  foot- 
'  man    who   came   from    her,    that  I 

*  would    wait    upon     her  to-morrow. 
'  But,  however,'  added  fhe,  '  if  you 
'  wifh  me  to  (lay  with  you,  I  will  fend 
<  to   excufe   myfelf.      Come;    (hall    I 

*  flay  ?  I  aflure  you   I  had  rather  be 
'  with  you." — '  No,'  returned  I,  tak- 
ing hold  of  her  hand  in  an  affectionate 
manner;  '  pray,  g'o :   you  muft  comply 
«  with  the  defire  fhe  has  of  feeing  you. 

*  Only  be  fo  kind  as  to  return  half  an 
'  hour  fooner  than  otherwifeyou  would 
«  do,   and  I  mall  be  very  well  farif- 
t  fied.'— '  But  I  ftiould  not  be  fo,' re- 
turned  fhe;   '  you  muft  give  me  leave  to 
'  fliorten  the  vifit  a  little  mere:  I  do 

*  not  care  to  be  uneafy  fo  long  together 
'  as  you  would  have  me/ 

Let  us  pafs,  then,  to  the  next  day. 
Mil's  Vanhoii  went  to  her  mother's 
friend  ;  whole  coach  came  to  fetch  her 
fo  very  early,  that  fhe  was  quite  out 
of  humour  at  being  obliged  to  leave  me 
fo  foon  :  however,  (he  returned  much 
later  than  I  expecled.  *  I  have  not 

*  been  able  to  leave  them,'  faid  fhe ; 
'  they  kept   me   in   fpite   of  myfelf.' 
And  nothing  could  bf  more-  probable. 
Some  days  after  (lie  went  thither  again, 
and  repeated  her  vifits  very  often  :   fhe 
could  r.ot  avoid  it,  me  laid,  unlefs  fhe 
would  break  wuh  the  lady;  and  I  did 


not  at  all  doubt  it;  but  methought  fhe  al- 
ways returned  with  alo.-k  m-.'it-  thought- 
ful and  abfcnt  than  ordinary.  I  told  her 
my  opinion  :  but  fhe  faid  I  was  mil- 
taken  ;  and  1  took  no  more  notice  of 
it.  I  then  began  lo  1>  leave 

mv  bed,  though  I  was  (till  very  weak. 
My  mother  fent  every  d  con- 

vent  to  enquire  after  my   health  ;    fhe 
even  wrote  to  me  once  or  twice  ;  but  I 
did  not  receive  a   line  from   Valvilu. 
My  fon,'  faid  fhe,  *  is  very  impa- 
tient to  fee  thte  again;   he  is  ditturbed 
at  thy  being  fo  long  on  thy  recovery : 
he  intended  to  have  added  foine  lines 
to  this   note;  I  have  waited  for  him 
to  do  it ;  but  he  is  nrt  rstmned  home 
yet,   and   muft  defer  giving   himfelf 
that  fVtisfaclion   till   another  time.' 
This  was  all  the  news  I  could  hear  of 
him.   I  was  fo  (hocked  and  fo  angry  at 
it,  that,  in  the  replies  I  returned  to  my 
nrtmma,  I  ceafed  making  any  mention 
of  him.      In   my  laft,  I  told  her  I  had 
ftrength  enough  to  carry  me  to  the  par- 
lour, if  fhe  would  be  fo   good  as    to 
come  and  fee  me  the  next  day.     '  My 
«  only  illnefs  now  is,  that  I  do  not  i\:c 
*  my  dear  mamma,'  added  I :   *  make 
«  hafte  then,  dear  Madam,    I  entreat 
'  you,   to  compleat  my  recovery,*     I 
did  not  at   all  doubt  of  her  coming; 
which  fhe  did  not  fail  to  dor  but  vve 
neither  of  us  foiei'aw  the  jrrief  and  ex- 
treme trouble  in  which  (he  founu  111^ 
the  next  dgy. 

That  evening  Mifs  Varthon  and  I 
were  alone,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  in 
my  room.     «  You  fancied,  fome  days 
ngo,  that  I  feemed  a  little  thought- 
ful,' faicl  fhe;   '  and  1  think  that  to- 
day you  feem  very  much  fo.  You  have 
fomething  in  your  mind  that  difturbs 
you;  and  T  am  much  deceived  if  V"" 
had   not   juft  been  crying  yeltenhy 
morning  before  I  entered  your  room. 
I  defire  to  know,  my  dear  compat, 
what  it  is  that  troubles  you  ?    In 
fituation  I  am  in,  I  can  be  of  no 
vice  to  you  ;  but  your  uneallnefs  dif- 
turbs  me,  and  makes  me  fear  fomc 
ill    confequence   of  it.      Remen 
that  you  have  been  very  ill ;  and  tint 
to  give  yourfelf  up  to  melanch 
is  not  the  way  to  recover  your  health. 
Our  friend  (hip  requires  that  Ifhotild 
fry  this;  but  I  will  go  no  farther.' — 
Dear  Mifs,'  faid  I,  «  I  aflure  \ 
have  no  intention  to  hide  my  uiv 
nefs  from  youj  my  heart  has  no  fe- 
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f  cret  which  it  would  conceal  from  my 

*  friend.     I  have  not  long  been  con- 

*  vinced  that  I  have  had  fufficient  caufe 

*  to  be  difturbed;    and  I  mould   not 

*  have  let  this  evening  pafs  without 
«  trufting  you  with  it :  I  cannot  refufe 
'  myl'elf  this   confolafion.      Yes,  my 
'  dear,'  replied  I,  after  a  ftiort  paule, 
and  fetching  a  deep  figh;  *  I  have,  in- 
'  deed,   reafon  fur  being  troubled  :   I 

*  have  already  related  toyouthegreatelt 
'  part  of  my-  hiftory;  your  iilneis  pre- 
'  vented   my   giving  you   the  fequel  ; 
'  and  here  it  is  in  a  few  words.    Mrs. 
'  DeVaJville  is  that  lady  whom,  if  you 

*  remember,   I  told  you  I  met  in  the 

*  convent :   you  have  been  witnefs  of 

*  her  behaviour    towards   me;     every 
'  body  would  take  her  for  my  mother ; 

*  and,  from  the  firft  moment  (he  faw 
'  me,  flie  has  conftantly  treated  me  in 

*  the  fame  manner.     But  this  is   not 
'  all  j  that  Mr.  De  Valville,  who  came 
'  the  other  day  to  fee  you '    'How! 

*  Mr.  De  Valville!   is  he  againft  you?' 
faid  fhe,  interrupting  me.    *  Is  he  dif- 
'  pleafed  with  his  mother's  friendship 
e  for  you  ?' — '  No  ;  pray  hear  me,'  faid 
I:   *  that  is  not  the  cafe.  Mr.  DeVal- 
'  ville  is  the  fame  young  gentleman  I 
'  havealfo  told  you  of,  to  whofehoufe 

*  I  was  carried  after  my  fall,  and  who 
'  from  that  moment  conceived  a  moft 

*  violent  paflion  for  me;  a  paflion  fo 

*  tender,  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  it's 
'  being  real.     Mrs.  De  Valville  knows 
'  of  our  mutual  affeclion;  knows  that 
'  he  would  marry  me;  and,  notwith- 

*  ftanding  my  misfortunes,  has  herfelf 
'  confented  to  it:  but  for  fome  reafons 

*  it  has  been  retarded,  and  perhaps  it 
'  will  never  now  be  concluded  j  atkaft, 
'  Valville's  conduct  makes  me  defpair 
'  of  it.'     Mils  Varthon  interrupted  me 
no  more:    (he  liftened  with  a  penfive 
air,  caft  down   her  eyes,  and  did  not 
even  look  at  me.     '  You  know  from 
'  what  dangers  I  have  efcaped,'  con- 
tinued  I ;  *  I  have  but  juft  been  faved 

from  death.  Before  my  illnefs,  his 
mother  hardly  ever  wrote  the  leaft 
note  to  me  but  he  fent  me  one  with 
it,  or  added  a  few  lines  to  hers  :  and 
yet  this  fame  man,  whom  I  have  been 
accuftomed  to  fee  fo  tender,  fo  affec- 
tionate; he  who  has  thought  of  lofmg 
me,  and  who  ought  to  be  fo  alarmed 
at  the  ftate  I  was  in ;  he  whom  I  could 
fcarce  believe  able  to  fupport  his 
fears  on  my  account,  and  who  ought 


to  have  been  tranfported  with  joy  at 
feeing  me  out  of  danger;  .can  you 
believe  it,  Mifs  ?  has  not  let  me  hear 
from  him ;  has  not  wrote  me  a  (ingle 
word;  he  who  has  loved  me  fo  ten- 
derly— not  one  fliort  note!  Is  this 
natural?  What  would  he  have  me 
think  of  it?  And  what  would  you 
think,  if  you  were  in  my  place?' 
Here  I  paufed  for  a  moment,  and  ftood 
ftill:  Mifs  Varthon  continued  filent 
too;  but  flie  always  left  me  a  little  be- 
hind her,  continued  mute,  and  avoided 
turning  her  head  towards  me.  «  Not 
one  letter,'  refumed  I ;  '  he  who  had 
been  fo  prodigal  of  them  on  lefs  im- 
portant occafions.  Once  more  I  fay, 
can  you  think  it  poffrble-?  Have  I  loft 
his  heart,  inftead  of  that  life  which  I 
had  much  rather  have  parted  with  ? 
Oh,  how  am  I  troubled  !  But  tell  me, 
Mifs — a  thought  arifes  fuddenly  in 
my  mind — may  not  he  be  fick  ?  May 
not  Mrs.  De  Valville,  who  knows 
that  I  love  him,  hide  it  from  me  ? 
She  has  a  fincere  affe&ion  for  me, 
and  may  be  afraid  of  afflicling  me: 
have  not  you  had  the  fame  kindnefs 
for  me?  Did  not  you  pretend  a  vifit 
from  Mr.  De  Valville  only  to  hinder; 
my  fufpecling  the  truth  ?  For  it  ap- 
pears impofTible  to  me  that  hefhould 
be  guilty  of  fuch  negligence;  and  I 
affure  you,  I  (hpuld  b<?  lefs  afflicted 
to  hear  of  his  being  ill.  He  is  young, 
Mifs,  and  may  recover;  but, if  he  is 
inconftant,  there  can  be  no  remedy. 
This  laft  motive  of  inquietude  is 
more  (harp  and  cruel  than  the  other. 
I  entreat  you,  then,  to  confefs  his 
diforder ;  you  will  compofe  my  mindt 
be  fo  kind  as  to  tell  me;  I  itliall  be 
difcreet.' 

She  made  no  anfwer :  her  filence 
made  me  grow  impatient;  I  took  hold 
of  her  arm,  a/>d  feated  myfelf  before 
her,  to  oblige  her  to  anfwer  me.  But 
judge  of  my  aftonifhment,  when,  in- 
ftead of  a  reply,  I  heard  fonje  fighs, 
and  faw  her  countenance  bathed  in. 
tears.  *  Oh,  MiTs!'  cried  I,  turning 
pale,  '  why  do  you  weep?  What  mean 
4  thole  tears?'  I  afked  what  my  heart 
began  already  to  prefage :  my  eyes 
were  opened;  every 'thing  that  had 
patted  during  her  fit  rulhed  into  my 
mind.  She  liood  near  an  eafy- chair, 
into  which  (he  threw  herfelf-.  I  fat  by 
her,  and  wept  ioo.  «  Come,  Mils,  you 
«  need  make  ufe  of  no  di (guile  with 
Y a  «  me/ 
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'  me,'  (hid  I ;  «  I  believe  I  underftand 
'  you.  Where  have  you  feen  Mr.  De 
'  Valville?  Unkind,  unworthy  man  ! 
'  is  it  poffiblc  that  he  loves  me  no 

*  more?' — 'Alas!  my  dear  Marianne/ 
returned  fhe;  *  O  that  I  had  but  been  ac- 

*  quainted  with  this  before!' — •  Well,' 
rejoined  I,    *  fpeak  freely;    have  you 
«  robbed  me  of  his  heart  ?' — '  Say,  ra- 
'  ther,  that  I  have  loft  my  own!'  re- 
plied (he.     «  What !  he  loves  you,  thenj 

*  and  you  return  his  pufTion  ?  Howun- 

*  happy  am  I  r — 'We  have  both  reafon 

*  to  complain,'  returned  (he.    «  He  has 
'  not  mentioned  you  to  me.     Iconfefs 
'  I  love  him ;  but  I  will  never  fee  him 
'  again." — c  He  will  love  me  no  more!' 
cried  I,  fheclding  a  flood  of  tears;  '  he 

*  will  love  me  no  more!  Oh!  where  am 
c  I?  and  what /hall  I  dor — Alas!  Mrs. 

*  De  Valville,  I  fnall  not  then  be  your 

*  daughter!  In  vain  you  have  been  fo 

*  generous  to  me! — What!  you,  Mr. 
'  Dcr  Valville,  you  unfaithful  to  Ma- 
'  rianne!  you  who  have  loved  her  with 
'  fuch  i  nanfporting  tendernefs  !  you 
'  abandon  her! — Is  it  you,  Mifs,  that 

*  take  him  from  me?    you  who  have 

*  had  the  cruelty  to  contribute  to  my 
'  recovery!  Oh,  that  you  had  rather 

*  let  me  die!  How  is  it  poifible  to  fur- 

*  vive  his  lofs?  I  have  given  my  heart 
'  to  both;    and,  in  return,  you   both 

*  give  me  death!    Oh,  I  fhal  1  never  fup- 
«  port  a  life  of  inch  torture !' — «  Pray, 

*  do  not  reproach  me,'  returned  fhe,  in 
a  moving  tone;  *  I  am  not  capable  of  a 
'  perfidious   a&ion :    I  will    tell    you 
'  everything;  he  deceived  me!' — 'He 
'  deceived  you!'  interrupted  I,  in  my 
turn.     <  Ah,  Mifs!  -why  did  you  liften 
«  to  him?    Why  did  you  love  him? 
'  Why  did  you  encourage  his  paffion  ? 

*  Your  mamma  was  but  juft  gone,  and 
'  left  you   overwhelmed   with   grief; 
'  how,  then,  had  you  the  courage  to 
«  love?  Befides,  you  knew  he  was  not 

*  my  brother-,  you  had  feen  us  toge- 

*  ther;  he  is  amiable,  and  I  am  young; 

*  and  was  it  difficult  to  imagine  that 
«  we  might  love?    What  is  your  ex- 

*  cufe?  But,  pray,  tell  me  where  you 
«  have  feen  him?  What  methods  did 
«  you  take  to  deprive  me  of  his  tender- 

*  nefs  ?  Never,  fure,  had  any  man  fo 

*  much  as  he:   never  will  he  find  one 
«  fo  tender  as  me!    He  will  regret  his 

*  forfaking  me;  but  I  fhall  beno  more! 
'  He  will  reir.cinher  how  much  I  loved 
'  him;  he  will  lament  my  death:  you 


will  have  the  grief  to  fecit;  you  will 
reproach  yourfelf  with  having  be- 
trayed me,  and  never  enjoy  any  folid 
h;ippinefs.' — «  Have  1  betrayed  you  ?' 
eturned  fhe.  «  Ah,  my  dear  Mari- 
anne! is  it  poffible  I  ihouid  confefs 
that  I  love  him,  if  I  had  net  been 
myfelf  deceived?  But  it  is  I  that  muft 
be  the  viftitn  of  his  infidelity.  En- 
deavour to  calm  your  mind,  fo  as  to 
hear  me  for  a  moment.  You  have  a 
foul  too  great  to  fuffer  you  to  be  uo- 
juft,  though  yon  feem  to  be  fo  :  jud^c 
of  me  by  my  fincerity.  I  had  ne- 
ver feen  him  before  my  fainting  at 
parting  with  my  mamma.  As  foon 
as  I  returned  to  myfelf,  the  firft  ob- 
jeft  that  ftruck  me  was  Valville  on 
his  knee  before  me;  he  had  my  hand, 
in  his  :  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
obferved  the  looks  he  caft  upon  me; 
but,  weak  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
taking  notice  of  them.  He  is  amia- 
ble; you  acknowledge  it  yourfelf; 
and  I  thought  fo  too:  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me  till  I  entered  the  con- 
vent ;  and,  unhappily,  I  could  not 
help  taking  notice  of  it.  I  knew  not 
who  he  was;  and  what  you  told  me 
of  your  hiftory  could  give  roe  no 
light  into  it.  It  is  true,  I  fometimes 
had  him  in  my  thoughts;  but  it  was 
only  as  one  that  I  imagined  I  fhould 
never  fee  more.  I  was  told,  fome  days 
after,  that  a  perfon  they  did  not 
name  defired  to  fpeak  to  me  from 
Mrs.  De  Valville.  I  was  then  with 
you :  I  went  down,  and  found  it  was 
he  that  waited  for  me.  I  blumed  at 
feeing  him  :  he  appeared  embarraffcdi 
and  his  embarraflment  gave  me  fome 
confufion.  He  afktd,  with  a  fmile, 
if  I  knew  him,  and  had  not  forgot 
that  I  had  ever  feen  him  :  he  told  me 
that  my  fainting  made  him  tremble, 
and  that  he  was  never  fo  moved  in 
his  life  as  at  the  condition  in  which 
he  had  feen  me;  that  it  had  been  ever 
fince  prefent  before  himj  that  his 
heart  was  (truck  with  it;  and  thcii 
begged  my  pardon  for  the  freedom 
with  which  he  explained  himfelf  on 
that  f ubj eft.1 

Wliilft  ihe  was  fpeaking  thus,  flic 
did  not  perceive  that  her  words  went  to 
my  heart :  fhe  heard  neither  my  Jjghs 
nor  my  pi</>ns;  fhe  wept  too  much 
hcrfelf  to  give  any  attention  to  them; 
and,  crut-i  as  lu  '-ccital  was,  my  In-art 
attended  to  it,  u  .  1  could  net  renounce 

the 
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the  pangs  it  felt  at  every  word  fhe  ut- 
tered.    «  For  my  part,'  (he  refumed, 

*  I  was  fo  moved  at  his  difcourfe,  that 

*  I  was  unable  to  ftop  him.     He  did 
«  not  tell  me,  however,  that  he  loved 
«  mej  but  I  was  very  fenfible  that  this 
«  was  what  he  would  intimate:   and  it 

<  was  faid  in  a  manner  which  it  would 
'  have  been  unreafonable.  to  have  been 

*  offended  at. 

«•  I  held  that  lovely  hand  in  mine," 

<  added  he.     <«  You  no  fooner  opened 
"  your  eyes,  but  you  faw  me  at  your 
*«  feetj  and  it  was  with  the  greateft 
«'  difficulty  I  arofe  from  thence  :  I  muft 
«'  ftill    proftrate    myfelf   before    you, 
"   whenever  I  behold  your  charms." — 
«  Oh  !  he  cafts   himfelf  at  your  feet  ?' 
cried  I.    '  He  proftrates  himfelf  before 
'  you,  even  whilll  I  am  dying!  I  am 

*  then    entirely     banimed     from    his 

*  heart :  he  never  faid  any  thing  fo  ten- 

*  der  to  me!'—'  I  cannot  recollect 

*  what  anfwer  f  made  him,'  returned 
flie :  «  all  that  I  remember,  is,  that  I 
'  concluded  with  tellinghimthat  I  muft 

*  retire,  and  that  T  had  fuffered  his  con- 

<  verfation  too  long;  when  he  excufed 

*  himfelf  with  fuch  an  air  of  fubmif- 
fion  and  refpecl  as  foon  appeafed  me. 
I  arofe  up,  and  was  going  to  leave 
him;  when  he  turned  his  difcourfe  on 
my  mamma,  and  of  the  great  defire 
Mrs.  De  Valville  had  to  fee  me  at 

'   her  houfe.     He  mentioned,  too,  the 

*  Marchionefs  of  Kilnaire,  whom,  he 
'  faid,  we  were  both  acquainted  with  j 
'  and  at  this  lady's  houfe  I  have  been 
'  three  or  four  times  fince  your  reco- 

*  very.    He  added,  that  he  was  to  fup 
'  that  evening  with  one  of  her  rela- 

*  tions.     In  fine,  when  I  was  going  to 

*  leave  him,  "I  had  like  to  have  forgot," 
'•  faid  he,  "  a  letter  which  my  mother 
"  defired  me  to  deliver  to  you."     He 

*  blufhed  at  giving  it  me.     I  took  it, 

*  as  I  fmcerely  thought  it  came  from 
'  Mrs.  De  Valville:    but  he  was  no 

*  fooner  gone,  than  I  found  it  was  his 

*  own.  I  opened  it  in  my  coming  back 


I7t 

'  to  you,   with  an  intention  to  let  you 

*  fee  it:  however,  I  did  not;  and  you 

*  will  fee  the  reafon  that  hindered  me.' 
She  then    drew  the  letter  out  of  her 
pocket,  gave  it  me  open,   and  defired 
me  to  read  it.  I  took  it  with  a  trembling 
hand;  and  durft  not,  at  fij  ft,  look  upon 
thofe  characters  which  had  before  often 
filled  me  with  delight:  at  lad,  how- 
ever, I  caft  a  look  upon  it,  and  wet  it 
with  my  tears.      «  He  writes/  cried  I; 

*  btft  it  is  not  to  me !   it  is  no  longer  to 
1  the  unhappy  Marianne!'    I  was  fo 
penetrated  with  this  reflection,  it  ftuck 
fo  clofe  to  my  heart,  that  for  a  long; 
time  I  breathed  nothing  but  fighs,  and 
was  unable  to  begin  to  read  it.     It  was 
pretty  fhort;  and  ran  thus— 

*  O  I  N  C  E  the  day  of  your  melan- 

'  choly  accident,  Mils,  I  have  not 
been  my f elf.  I  forefaw  that,  ia 
coming  here  to-day,  my  refpeft  for 
you  would  hinder  me  from  telling 
you  what  an  impreflion  you  have 
made  upon  my  mind  :  but  I  have 
forefeen,  too,  that  my  timid  and  trou- 
bled countenance  would  acquaint 
you  with  it.  You  have  fe«n  me  trem- 
ble before  you.  I  fear  this  letter  will 
offend  you ;  but  my  heart  will  not 
be  bolder  than  it  was  when  T  was  in 
yourprefence;  it  trembles  (till.  You 
have  doubtlefs  conceived  an  afFeftion. 
for  Mils  Marianne  j  and  it  is  very 
likely  that,  at  your  leaving  the  par- 
lour, you  will  go  and  make  her  the 
confidante  of  your  furprize,  and  per- 
haps of  your  indignation,  on  my  ac- 
count :  but  I  beg  you  would  forbear; 
you  would  wrong  me  in  the  opinion  of 
my  mother,  from  whom  your  friend 
conceals  nothing.  I  (hall  give  you, 
another  time,  a  reafon  formyrequeft. 
Dear  Mifs,  my  fecret  has  efcaped  me: 
I  adore  you.  I  had  not  dared  to  tell 
you  fo,  if  you  had  not  known  it.' 

I  fhall  referve,  Madam,  the  fequelof 
this  adventure,  for  the  Eighth  Part. 
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^/^  Could  not  forbear  laugh- 
7*  ing  very  heartily,  Ma- 

}>  I  <£  dam,  at  your  anger  a- 
<f  V  gainft  my  perfidious  lo- 

ty^s  Sfr^  ver-  Could  any  thing 
be  more  diverting  ?  You 
deiire  to  know  when  you  may  expeft 
the  fequel  of  my  adventures}  and  fay 
you  wait  for  it  with  the  utmoft  impa- 
tience. But  I  muft  not  mention  a 
•word  more  of  Valville:  you  cannot 
bear  the  very  thought  of  him.  I  fancy 
that,  inftead  of  the  life  of  your  friend, 
you  haveinftnfii)]y  brought  yourfelf  to 
believe  you  weie  reading  a  romance; 
and,  this  granted,  there  muft  be  fome 
reafon  for  the  violence  of  your  indig- 
nation. What'  an  unfaithful,  ro- 
rnantick  hero !  Sure  never  was  heard 
fuch  a  prodigy!  It  is  an  eftablifhed 
rule,  that  they  all  of  them  ought  to 
be  true ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  only 
that  we  intereft  ourfelves  in  their  con- 
cerns :  befides,  nothing  is  more  tfafy 
than  to  render  them  fo;  it  cofts  no 
more  pains;  and  fiction  alone  is  at  the 
expence  of  the  whole.  But  infidelity 
is  uncommon  no  where  but  Jn  this  vi- 
fionary,  romantick  world.  I  am  here 
reprefenting  things  as  they  really  are; 
as  the  inftability  "of  all  human  things 
render  them;  and  not  the  adventures  of 
the  brain,  which  may  be  framed  as  we 
pleafe:  not  a  ficlitious  heart,  but  the 
heart  of  a  man,  a  Frenchman,  and 
one  that  now  really  exifts;  a  contem- 
porary of  the  lovers  of  the  prefent 
age.  This,  Madam,  I  fay,  is  the  fum 
of  his  character:  he  had  only  thefe 
three  trifling  difficulties  to  overcome 
lowards  being  as  conftant  as  your  moft 


renowned  heroes;  and  pray,  do  not  lofe 
fjght  of  this.  I  would  have  you  lock 
upon  him  with  the  eye  of  an  uncon- 
cerned ipeftator.  We  have  all  of  us 
fome  faults  mingled  with  our  perfec- 
tions; and  no  man  is  entirely  exempt 
from  them.  You,  at  firft,  thought 
him  charming,  and  now  think  him 
quite  hateful;  but  you  will  foon  con- 
ceive a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
him. 

Valville,  who,  the  firft  moment  he 
faw  me,  loved  me  with  a  tendernefs  as 
lively  as  it  was  fudden;  a  paffion  com- 
monly of  a  ftiort  duration,  and  much 
like  thofe  early  fruits  which  are  fre- 
quently blafted  before  they  arrive  to 
maturity;  Valville,  I  fay,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  volatile  difpofition,  was, 
even  then,  a  very  honeft  man,  but 
was  born  with  a  mind  extremely  fu- 
fceptible  of  foft  imprefiions  t  he  meets 
with  a  dying  beauty  who  touches  him, 
and  fnatches  me  from  his  heart ;  but 
he  has  not  left  me  for  ever;  he  is  only 
cloyed  with  the  pleafure  of  loving  me, 
becaufe  he  at  fiift  enjoyed  it  too  gree- 
dily. But  his  talte  will  return  to  him; 
he  rambles  only  to  recover  himfelf:  he 
hunts  after  a  new  beauty;  and  I,  in 
my  turn,  fliall  become  one  more  charm- 
ing to  him  than  ever.  He  will  fee  me 
in  a  fituation  that  will  melt  his  heart: 
my  grief,  and  the  tender  difpofitionsof 
my  mind,  will  entirely  alter  me,  nnd 
give  me  graces  hitherto  unknown  to 
him.  You  fee,  Madam,  I  make  a 
jeft  of  it  now ;  though  I  wonder  how  I 
could  then  bear  up  under  it.  Let  us 
now  proceed ;  and  enter  upon  this 
moving  part  of  my  adventures. 

We 
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We  are  now  at  Valville's  letter; 
which  I  read  over,  notwithstanding  the 
fighs  and  tears  which  almott  fuftocated 
me;  while  Mifs  Varthon,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor,  w:«s  weeping  too,  and 
feemed  in  a  profound  reverie.  As  for 
me,  I  fat  almoft  fenielefs,  with  my  head 
leaning  on  the  back  of  my  chair:  at 
laft  I  lifted  it  up,  and  began  again  to 
look  over  the  letter.  *  All,  Valville  !' 
cried  I,  '  1  have  nothing  now  to  do  but 
«  to  die!'  And  then,  cafting  my  eyes 
upon  Mifs  Varthon — '  Do  not  afflift 
<  yourfelf,  Mifs,1  faid  I ;  '  you  will 
'  foon  be  both  at  liberty  to  love  each 
'other:  I  (hall  not  live  long;  this  will 
'  be  the  laft  of  all  my  misfortunes  !' 

At  this  difcourfe,  the  young  lady, 
ftarting  fuddenly  from  her  penfive  and 
thoughtful  pofture,  addrefled  me  with 
a  firm  and  refolute  air — «  Why  do  you 
refolve  to  die?'  faid  (he;  '  for  whom 
do  you  affitft  yourfelf?  Is  this  a  man 
worthy  of  your  grief?  worthy  of 
your  tears  ?  Is  this  the  man  you  pro- 
feffed  to  love  ?  Is  he  what  you  thought 
him  ?  Would  you  have  confidered 
him  as  worthy  your  efteem,  had  you 
known  him  ?  Would  you  then  have 
given  him  your  heart,  or  have  ac- 
cepted of  his?  It  is  true,  you  once 
thought  him  amiable;  and  imagined 
he  had  a  mind  that  deferved  your  ef-^ 
teem :  and  I  thought  fo  too  ;  but  we 
were  both  deceived.  He  wants  thofe 
virtues  which  are  necelTary  to  confti- 
tute  the  character  of  a  gentleman : 
his  behaviour  renders  him  defpicable. 
He  loves  you ;  he  is  going  to  marry 
you  j  you  fall  fick,  and  he  is  told 
your  life  is  in  danger  :  he  then  for- 
gets you,  and  takes  that  opportunity 
to  declare  that  he  loves  me;  me  whom 
he  had  only  feen  for  a  moment,  and 
who  had  hardly  faid  two  words  to 
him.  Ah  !  what  love  was  that  he  had 
for  you?  What  name  can  be  given 
to  that  he  has  for  me  ?  From  whence 
can  proceed  the  fancy  of  indulging  a 
new  paflion  in  fuch  circumftances  as 
thefe  ?  Alas !  it  was  only  becaufe  he 
thought  he  faw  me  dying :  the  fight 
moved  his  little, weak,  unfteady  mind, 
which  is  the  fport  of  every  new  and 
fingular  obje£l.  If  he  had  feen  me 
in  perfeft  health,  he  would  have  taken 
no  notice  of  me:  my  fainting  was  the 
caufe  of  his  infidelity;  and,  perhaps, 
even  you,  who  are  fo  lovely,  fo  capa- 
f  ble  of  infpiring  that  tender  paffion, 
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owed  your  conqueft,  by  which  you 
were  able  to  fix  him  a  few  months, 
to  your  misfortunes,  and  your  fall  at 
bis  door.  I  acknowledge  he  took  a 
great  deal  of  notice  of  you  at  church  j 
but  that  was  only  becaufe  you  were 
charming;  and  his  admiration,  it  is 
likely,  would  not  have  proceeded  to 
love,  without  the  afiiftance  of  your 
iituation  and  your  fall.' — *  However, 
he  loved  me!'  cried  I,  interrupting 

icr;  *  he  loved  me!  and  you  have 
taken  him  from  me  :  and  perhaps  I 
had  nobody  in  the  world  to  fear  but 
you.3 — '  Pray  let  me  make  an  end/ 

ontinued  fhe;  *  I  have  not  done  yet* 
I  have  confeiTed  that  he  was  agree- 
able to  me  j  but  do  not  imagine  that 
I  have  let  him  know  it  5  for  he  has 
not  the  leaft  fufpicion;  nor  is  he  wor- 
thy of  being  acquainted  with  it:  and, 
prejudiced  as  you  are,  doubtlefs,  na\r 
againft  me,  I  beg  you.  would  keep  it 
fecret  j  if  not  out  of  friendship,  at 
leaft  out  of  generofity.  A  yourtg 
lady  of  your  excellent  difpofition, 
need  not  a  particular  affection  for  peo- 
ple to  make  you  ufe  them  kindly, 
when  there  is  no  juft  reafon  for  be- 
ing difpleafed  with  them.  Farewel, 
Marianne!'  added  ihe,  fifing;  '  I 
leave  you  Valville's  letter  j  make  what 
uf'e  of  it  you  pleafe;  (hew  it  to  Mrs, 
De  Valville;  (hew  it  to  her  fon;  you 
have  my  confent  to  itj  I  cannot  be 
blamed  for  what  he  has  the  aflurance 
to  write  to  me  5  and  if  you  ftiould  de- 
fire  me  to  confront  him,  and  make 
him  publickly  blufh  for  his  conduct, 
I  am  fo  incenfed  againft  him,  and  fo 
much  defpife  his  ridiculous  love,  that 
I  fliall  make  no  fcruple  of  it;  and 
(hall  readily  join  with  you  in  your 
refentment.  However,  I  have  takea 
a  refolution  never  to  fee  him  more, 
without  you  require  it  of  me.  I  will 
forget  that  I  have  ever  feen  him  ;  and 
if  I  meet  him,  I  will  not  feem  to 
knowhim;  for  flying  from  him  would 
be  doing  him  too  much  honour.  You, 
I  believe,  are  neither  ambitious  nor 
felfiihj  and,  if  you  are  only  affec- 
tionate and  reafonable,  you  will  lofe 
nothing.  As  Valville  is  unworthy 
of  your  tendernefs,  you  ought  not  to 
regret  the  lofs  of  his.  You  muft  con- 
fider  yourfelf  as  if  you  never  had  a 
Jover ;  for  to  have  a  general  one,  is 
to  have  none  at  all :  yefterday  he  was 
yours  i  to-day  he  is  mine,  if  I  muft 
*  believe 
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believe  him;  and  to-morrow  be  will 
be  another's;  and  yet  will  (till  have 
no  fincere    paflion    for    any    body. 
Leave  him,  then,  at  large;  and  refer,ve 
your  heart,  as  I  (hall  mine,  for  one 
who  will  give  you  his  in  return.' 
Here  fhe  came  to  me,  and  gave  me 
a  friendly  embrace,  which  I  received 
without    the    leaft    emotion;    I    only 
looked  earneftly  at  her,  and  let  my  eyes 
wander  over  her.     She  took  one  of  my 
hands,    and  prtfled    it    between   hersj 
vhilit  I  let  her  Jo  as  fhe  pleafed,  with- 
out being  able  to  make  any  reply,  or 
to  return  her  carefies.     I  did  not  know 
whether  I  mould  love  or  hate  her;  treat 
her  as  a  rival  or  a  friend  ;  though,  me- 
thoiight,  I  had  f<;ine  fentiments  of  gra- 
titude in  my   foul  for  thole  marks  of 
friendship  I  received  from  her,  as  well 
as  for  the  refolution  (he  had  taken  to 
fee  Valville  no  more.     I  heard  her  ftgh 
as  flie  left  me.     *   1  (hall  not  fee  yon 

*  again  till  to-morrow,'  faid(he;  *and 

*  I  hope  I  (hall  find  you  then  more  fe- 

*  rene,  and  more  feniible  of  my  friend- 

*  fhip.'     To  all  this  I  could  ftill  make 
.her  no  reply;  and  only  followed  her  with 
my  eyes  till  (he  was  gone. 

I  was  then  left  alone,  leaning  back 
in  the  chair;  where  I  remained  about 
half  an  hour,  with  my  thoughts  fo  dif- 
turbed  and  con fu fed,  that  I  feemed  ai- 
med ftupified.  The  nun  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  peculiarly  dtferving  the 
character  of  my  friend,  at  lait  entered, 
and  forprized  me  in  this  difordered 
itate  of  mind.  Though  I  law  her,  I 
did  not  ftir;  and,  I  believe,  I  mould 
have  kept  myfelf  in  the  fame  fituation, 
if  even  the  whole  body  of  nuns  and 
boarders  had  entered  too.  There  are 
afflictions  fo  violent  as  to  make  us  for- 
get ourfelves,  in  which  the  foul  has  not 
the  difcretion  to  make  a  fecret  of  the 
ftate  it  is  in  5  it  is  not  at  all  embarrafled 
at  being  made  a  fpe&acle  of  to  others  ; 
it  entirely  forgets  itfelf :  and  this  was 
exactly  my  cafe.  The  nun,  aftonimed 
at  my  not  moving  to  fa  lute  her,  at  my 
filence,  and  my  wild  and  ftupid  look, 
came  towards  me  in  a  kind  of  fright. 

*  My  dear,  what  is  the  matter?  What 

*  ails  you  :'  cried  (he.    *  Are  you  ill  ?' 
—<  No!'    returned  I;    and  then  was 
filent.    «  But  what  is  the  matter,  then  ? 

<  You  look  pale,  dejected;  and  I  think 
'  you   are  crying  too:    have  you   re- 

<  ccived  any  ill  news?'  — '  Yes,'  re- 
turntd  I  j  and  then  Itopped  again.    She 


knew  not  what  to  think  of  my  mono- 
fyllables,  and  the  faint  manner  in  which 
I  pronounced  them.  At  laft,  (he  per- 
ceived the  letter,  which  I  was  ttill 
holding  with  a  weak  and  trembling 
hand,  and  which  was  wet  with  my 
tears.  '  Is  this,  my  dear,  the  caufe  of 

*  your  affliction?'   added  (he,    taking 
hold  of  it.      «  Will  you  permit  me  to 

*  read  it?'  — «  Yes,'  cried  I.      «  Pray, 

*  who  does  it  come  from  ?'   (he  rejoin- 
ed.     'Alas!  come  from— — '  I  could 
fay  no  more ;    my   grief  flopped   my 
voice.     She  feemed  extremely  moved  ; 
and  I  obferved  (he  wiped  her  eyes,  and 
then  read  the  letter.     «   Come,  Mifs,' 
laid  flic,  *  tins  lets  me  into  the  whole 
'  matter.     You  ;ne  full  of  confterna- 
'  tion,  and  give  way  to  your  grief :    I 
'  fympathize  with  you  in  your  afllic- 

*  tion.     You  are  young,  and  want  ex- 

*  p.  rvnce  :   you  are  born  with  a  noble 

*  ion  I  ;  with  a  heart  fincere,  and  void 
«  of  artifice;  snd  this  is  a  reafon  why 
'  you  aie  more  penetrated  with  a  mis- 
'  fortune  of  this  kind.      Yes,  Mifs, 
'  figh,    complain,    and   indulge  your 

*  grief.     I  am  not  a   ft  ranger  to  the 
'  fjtuation  you  are  now  in;   I  have  ex - 
«  perienced  it,  and  was  as  much  af- 

*  fiicled  as  you  :   but  a  friend,  nearly 
'  of  the  age  I  am  now  of,  furprized  me 

*  in  the  condition   I  now  fee  you  in, 

*  and  endeavoured  to  confoie  me:  {he 

*  talked  reafon  ;  I  liftened  to  her,  and 

*  at  lalt  received  comfort.' — '  She  com- 
'  forted  you,  Madam!'  cried  I,  lifting 
up  my  eyes  to  Heaven.     *  She  com- 
1  furted  you,  did  you  fay?'  — '  Yes,' 
returned  (he:    '  you  do  not  conceive 

*  it  poflible;    and  1  then  thought  fo 
'  too. 

"  Let  us  fee,1  faid  my  friend,  "for 
"  what  it  is  you  thus  give  yourfelf  up 
"  to  defpair  :  it  is  for  one  of  the  molt 
"  frequent  occurrences  of  life;  and 
"  which  is  hardly  of  any  confequence 
"  to  you.  You  love  a  man  who  re- 
"  turned  your  affection,  and  now  leaves 
"  you  for  another;  and  you  call  this 
"  a  very  great  misfortune :  but  are 
"  you  fure  it  deferves  that  name  ?  and 
"  may  it  not  be  quite  the  contrary? 
"  How  can  you  tell  but  his  infidelity 
"  may  be  an  advantage  to  you  ?  aixl 
"  that  you  would  repent  your  h 
"  married  him  ?  that  his  jealoufy,  his 
"  ill-humour,  his  debauchery, 
'*  thousand  other  eflential  faults  x 
"  he  may  have  unknown  to  you, 

«  make 
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ft  make  you  groan  out  a  tedious,  un- 
'  happy  life  ?  You  only  look  upon  the 
'  prefent  moment :  call  your  views  a 
'  little  farther,  and  coniider  that  his 
'  infidelity  may  be  a  bidding  from 
'  He  wen.  That  over- ruling'  Provi- 
'  dence  which  prefides  over  all  things, 
'  is  conduced  by  unerring  wiflio-.n  ; 
'  and  the  Father  of  mankind  knows 
'  what  will  promote  our  hi'.ppinefs 
f  better  than  we  do:  his  love  infinitely 
1  exceeds  that  we  have  fcr  ouriclves. 
f  You  are  now  lamenting  an  imagi- 
'  nary  misfortune,  which  in  a  little 

*  time  will,  perhaps,  be  the  fubj-ft  of 
c  your  joy:  take  courage,  then  ;   it  he 

*  is    not   drftined  for  your  hufband, 
'   vou  will  be  a  gainer  by  loGnghim; 
'  as  I  myfelif  have  been  in  being  aban- 
'  doned  by  one  who  was  dear  to  me, 
'  and   who   forfook   me    for  .another 
'  wlio  is  miferable  in  that  condition  in 
r  which   I  once    wiflied    myfelf,  and 
1  which  I   fqolifhly  imagined  would 
1  make  me  compleatly  happy.     You 
•'   love  him,  you  will  fay;  and,  as  you 
e  have  no  fortune,  his  wealth  would 
'  become  yours  :    but  could   nothing 
'  but  his  infidelity  deprive  you  of  it  ? 
'   Was  he  fecure  from  every  illnefs, 
«  might  he  not  die  before  your  mar- 
'  riage?  and  would  not  every  thing 

*  then  be  loft  ?   Would  there  be  no  re- 

*  fource  left  for  you  ?    and  does   his 
{  unfaithfulnefs  deprive  you   now  of 
'  the  comforts  you   would  then  have 
f  enjoyed?    Though    you    love    him 
'   now,  do  you  think  you  ftiall  never 
c  be  able  to  love  any  but  him  ?  Are 
1  there  none  fo  rich,  none  fo  amiable, 
'  as  he  ?    To  what  purpo.fe,   then,  is 
'   your  uneaiineis?  You  areyoung,and 
'  have  but  juft  entered  upon  life  ;   you 

*  are  blefled  with  a  happy  genius,  an 

*  amiable  foul,  and  a  fine  perfon;  you* 
'  have  a  variety  of  pleafing  proipecls 

*  before  you:    and  yet  give  yourfdf 
'  up  to  defpair  fora   m-in  who  will, 
'  perhaps,  return  to  you  again.'1  Tnis 

is  what  my  friend  told   me,'  added 

he  nun,  '  in  the  fiift  tranfports  of  my 

grief:  and  I  will  tell  you  the  rellrwhen 

you  are  capable  of  attending  to  me.' 

Here  I    fetched  one  of  thofe  fighs 

which  efcape  us  when  we  are  told  fome- 

thing  which  moderates  our  amVlions  •. 

(he  perceived  it.     '  Thefe  motives  of 

'  confolation   touched   me,'  continued 

file;  '  and  they  ought  to  have  itill  a 
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greater  weight  with  you,  to  whom 
they  are  more  applicable  than  they 
were  to  me.  My  friend  fpoke  to  me 
of  my  perfections ;  but  you  have  i.iurs 
of  them.  I  do  not  tell  you  this  to 
flatter  you  :  I  was  agreeable  enough, 
but  had  not  your  charms.  As  to 
the  qualities  of  your  mind,  you  have 
received  proofs  of  the  impreftion  they 
make  upon  every  body  :  y,>u  know 
the  efteem  and  tendernefs  Mrs.  De 
.Valville  has  for  you;  aod  I  know  not 
one  fenfible  pti  Ion  in  our  houfe  that 
is  not  prejudiced  in  your  favour. 
Mrs.  Dorfin,  who  is  fo  g'.-orl  p.  judge 
of  true  merit,  is  ready  to  be  another 
Mrs.  De  Valville  to  you:  you  de- 
light every  body  at  her  houf«  ;  ami 
.wherever  you  appear  it  is  the  fame. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  make  any  account 
of  my  own  judgment;  yet,  though  I 
am  pretty  difficult,  and  not  eafiiy 
plea  fed,  I  was  ftruck  with  your  pre» 
fence,  and  inftantly  became  ambitious 
of  being  your  friend.  Who  could  be 
otherwife?  Then,  what  is  it  to  you 
to  be  deprived  of  a  lover  who  difho- 
nours  himfelf  in  leaving  you;  and 
who  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft 
coniiderable  of  all  the  matches  that 
will  be  offered  you  ?  Therefore  com- 
pofe  your  mind,  Marianne;  make 
yourfelf  perfectly  eafy;  it  does  not 
require  any  great  effort  of  reafon  to 
befo:  for  the  leaft  degree  of  fpirit, 
joined  to  what  I  have  told  you,  is 
more  than  fufficient  to  give  you  that 
tranquillity  you  Hand  in  need  of.' 
I  then  looked  at  her  in  a  manner  that 
(hewed  I  was  h  ilf  vanquifiied  hv  her 
reafons,  and  half  foftened  with  a  grate- 
ful fenfe  of  the  pains  me  took  to  calm 
my  troubled  mind  ;  and  gave  her  my 
lund,  with  an  air  of  friendfhip  and  af- 
feclion,  which  feemed  to  fay — '  How 

*  foothingis  the  confidence  of  a  friend  ! 

*  H&w  fweet  the  fatisfaclton  of  being 
'  in  fuch  hands  as  yours!'  I  foui.'i  \.-.v 
affliction  began  to  abate;    for  -we   are 
very  near  receiving  comfort,  when  we 
take  an  affecYion  for  thofe  who  try  to 
afiuage  our  grief.      This  obliging  l.idy 
ftii<l  about  an   hour  longer  with    me, 
inlinuating  the  moft   pleafing  things; 
which  Hie  had  the  art  to  make  me  dunk 
extremely  judicious  :   and  though,   in- 
deed, they  were  fo,  yet  it  was  nee-. 

in  order  to  g.iin  my  attention,  that  they 

/liuuld  be  let  oil  w.iih  that  affectionate 

Z  tone, 
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tone,    and  that  look,   cf  benevolence, 
with  which  Jhe  uttered  them. 

At  laft,  the  hell  rung  to  call  her  to 
fupper:   as  for  me,  1  h:id  my  provisions 
fiill  brought  me  into  my  room.  '  v 
faid  fhe.  fmiling.  *  I  ;im  g!;id  I  t|0  not 
leave  you   fo  in  con  fid  crate   ;ind  void 
of  reflection  as   1  found  you  :    you 
are     now    become   reafonable;    vnu 
know  youruif,  and   will  d<>  yourfrlf 
juftice.      Believe  me,  you  were  much 
to  blame  to  give  way  to  fuch  ex<i-f- 
fiv?,  fuch  inn  moderate  |  gritt  and  de- 
jtftion  of  fpii  it.    I  cannot  rafiiy  par- 
don it;  and  fhall  take  the  liberty  to 
chide  you  for  it  this  great  while."     I 
could  not  help  fmiling  at  this  fr-endly 
raillery,   which  difpofed   me   to  think 
that  I  had  really  exaggerated  my  mis- 
fortunes.    '  Sine  my  fiiend  would  not 
*  take    this    method   to  comfort    me,1 
thought  I,  '  if  my  affliction  was  fo  very 
'  ferious  as  I  have  imagined  it!' 

She  had  no  fooner  left  me,  than  one 
of  the  lay -fitters  brought  me  my  fup- 
per, and  began  to  let  fome  things  to 
rights  in  my  room.      This- woman  was 
naturally  of  a  gay  difpofition.  *  Come, 
come,'  fiid   me,   '  you  are  almoft  as 
f re ih    as   a   rofe   already;    you   have 
quite  recovered  your  illnei?,  and  there 
is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  it  left  : 
will  not  you  take  a  little  walk  in  the 
garden  after  fupper?' — *  No,'  replied 
;   *  I  feel  myfelf  fatigued,   and  defign 
to  go  to  bed  as  foon  as  I  have  eat  a 
little.5 — *  Well,  well,'  returned  fhe, 
all  in  good  time:  fleepingwill  do  you 
as  much  good  as  walking.'     On  this 
file  left  me. 

You  will  enfily  judge  that  I  made 

but  a  very  light  flipper;    for,  though 

my  friend  the  nun    had  recovered  toy 

fpirits,  and  taught  me  to  moderate  my 

xineafinefs,    yet  I  continued  ftill  in  a 

very  deep  melancholy  :  I  revolved  in  my 

mind  all  flic  had. told  me.    She  had  faid 

I  had   but  juft  begun   to  live — '  You 

are  in  the  right,'  faid  I   to  myfelf; 

my  fate  is   not  yet  decided  ;  and  I 

ought  to   prepare    myfclf  for  many 

other  events.     Others  will  love  me; 

he  will  lee  it ;    and  they  will  teach 

him   to  revive  his  efteem.     A  man 

who  is  inconftam,  thinks  he  leaves 

the  injured  lady  folitaryj  but,  when 

he  fees  his  place  filled  up  by  another, 

he  bt-gins  to  think  himidf  miftakcn, 

and  looks  upon  it  as  an  accident  he 

could  i.ot  have  foi'tfccn  ;  he  tan  hard- 


*  ly  believe  it  is  her  that  he  difcardcu; 

*  :'.nd   fcems   furprized  to  find  fhe  has 

*  fti  11  fo  many  charms.1  New  thoughts 

•'.  •')'  t->  theft.  '  Is  he  not  tht  im.il 
'  nnii  able,  the  molt  tender,  of  mankind  ? 
1  '  mu ft  I  lole  him  ?  Shall  1  ever 

*  find  one  like  him  ?   Ah.Mr.  DcVal- 
'   villtf!   the  tlnrms  of  Mifs  V:u 

'   will  not  jufiify  you;  and  I  flul-. 

*  h;:ps,  have  as  many  admirers  us 
Up(jn  tliis,!  wept;  and  went  to-bet' 
mor.glt  the  various  thoughts  which  ic- 
volvcd  in  my  mind,  thore  was  one  \- 

I  at  laft  fixed  upon.      'Why  flic.-: 
laid  I  to  myfelf.    «  \vho  have  virtue  and 
'  fenfe,  who  have  a  character  and  ftnti- 
'  ments  which  rmdcr  me  geiitniHy  <-f- 
'  teemed,  witii  all  the  charms  of  youth, 

*  have  the  weaknefs  to  deftrcy   i: 

'   with  a  grief  winch,  perhaps,   will  be 
'   thought    intereftetl,  and   which    will 

*  only  ferve  to  lwc-11   the    vanity   of  a 
'  man  who  treats  me  fo  unworthily  ;" 
Thi»  laft  reflection  rouzed  up  uiv  ci-n- 
rage;  it  had(omethingnobleinit;thntin- 
fpired  me  with  refolutions  that  icn 

me   more  cairn  and  tranquil.      I  laid  a 
fcheme  fur  my  behaviour  to  Valville; 
and  fixeti  upon  what   method   1  Humid 
make  ufe  of  todifcover  his  infidt! 
his  mother:   in  a  woid,   I   prop--- 
aft  with  a  Ipirit,  .a  modefty,  a  dec 
worthy  of  that  Marianne  who  hru! 
fo  highly  efleemed.      In  fine,  to  h 
with  a  conduit  which,  in  mv  op 
would  be  mo:e  proper  to  make   V: •!- 
ville  regret  his  forlaking  me,  if  he  had 
any  generofiiy  left,  than  all  the  u 
could  fhed  ,  which  often  only  ftrve  to 
degrade  us  even  in  the  opinion   > 
lover  we  lament,  and  at  leaft  fpread  an 
air  of  difgrace  over  our  chnrms.     - 
enthofiafttcaily  enchanted  with  my  ln:!c 
generous  plan,  I  infenfibly  funk  t. 
and  did   not  aw;;ke  till    late   the 
morning;  but  then  I  awoke  or.lv 
new  my  lighs. 

However  induftrioufly  we  endi:: 
toencourageourlelvcs  in  actuation  like 
mine,  we  are  continually  liable  to  re,- 
lapfes,  and  that  little  repole  we  procuie 
is  too  uncertain  to  be  of  long  continu- 
ance :   the  foul  only  er.jr.ys  itfelt 
moment,  and  is  ll-nfible  that  it1? 
Cjuillity  depends  upon  a  lli;,' 
gin-rition,  which  it  would  wiiiing'\ 
ierve;   but  it  conflrnins  it  to(>  much;  it 

.1  to  retract  itlelf  into  th:r 
diti.Mi  which  is  ir.oft  natur..! 
ib,  a  itate  of  agitation.     This  \v. 
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cafe.  I  not  only  thought  that  Valville 
was  unfaithful,  but  that  his  mother 
would  no  longer  be  mine;  and  that  I 
fliould  never  po  fiefs  that  apartment  fhe 
had  fhewn  me  at  her  houle,  which  was 
fo  netr  to  her's.  She  h  id  promifed  me 
this  in  the  tendered  manner:  how  de- 
lightful would  h  :ve  been  my  Situation! 
I  had  anticipated  my  happinefs  by  re- 
flecting upon  it  before -hand,  and  had 
promised  myfelf  many  Iwee't  and  pleal- 
irtg  interviews  with  her;  but  all  my 
hopes  were  vanifhed,  and  the  happinefs 
I  had  depended  on  dif appeared:  how 
heavy,  how  fevere,  \vas  this  difappoint- 
ment!  Valville  no  longer  intended  this 
fhould  ever  come  topais.  This  was  an 
article  I  did  not  think  of  the  evening 
*  before.  What  would  become  of  my 
mamma's  piclure  which  I  had  begged 
of  her,  and  which  fl«e  ii>ul  ;iflWed  me 
fhould  be  hung  in  my  chamber,  where 
it  was  placed  perhaps  already;  but, 
alas!  to  no  purpofe,  lince  it  was  not  for 
me.  Kow  numerous  were  my  griefs  ! 
how  (\vif:  did  they  flow  in  upon  me! 

Though  I  expected  Mrs.  De  Valville 
would  come  that  day,  1  did  not  hope  to 
fee  her  till  the  afternoon;  but  fhe  was 
there  in  the  morning.-  My  friend  the 
nun,  who  had  paid  me  a  vilit  loon  .ifter 
1  was  vlrtiTcd,  and  whofc  converfation 
ha  i  agiin  comforted  me,  hai  fcarcely 
left  the  room,  when  I  law  Mifs  Var- 
thon  enter:  (he  appeared  eaft  down, 
but  lei's  mtlancholy  than  the  evening 
before.  I  gave  her  a  reception  which  was 
neither  cold  nor  very  affectionate;  I  re- 
ceived her  withal  .nguiihing  look;  and 
notwithstanding  her  friendly  beiravi- 
our,  and  all  the  had  told  me,  I  felt 
fame  pain  at  feeing  her  :  but,  vyhether 
fhe  perceived  ir  or  n«j,  Ihe  teemed  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  it  '  I  think  I  ought  . 
'  ,to  acquaint  you  with  one  thing,'  laid 
fh j,  witi)  an  op?n  countenance,  in  which 
there  appeared  a  viiihle  concern;  *  and 

*  that  is,  that  I  have  been  with   Mr. 
'   De  Valvilie/   She  (topped  here  as  if 
afhamed  of  what  fhe  had  toid  me.   This 
furprizing  beginning  made  mo  figh.  *  I 

'  readily  believe  itl' replied  I, filled  with   . 
the  urmolt  coniternation.   ,  *  But  pray, 
'  do  not  condemn  me  without  hearing 
'  me,'  n-joined  fhe  immediately.     '   I 
'  have  a  flu  red  you  that  I  would  never 
'   fee  hi\n   more,  and  that  was  my  in-    . 
'  tent-on;  but  I  had  not  the  iealt    fu- 

*  ipicion  that  it  was  he  who  waited  for 

'  aic  in  the  parlour/      (And  this,  inr  . 


deed,  was  true,  as  I  heard  fince.)  '  I 
'  was  told  that  one  defired  to  fpeak 
1  with  me  from  Mrs.  De  Valvilie,'  con- 
tin-jed  fhe;  *  and  you  are  fenfible  that 

*  my  appearance  couKI  not  be  difpenfed 
'  with:  it  would  have  been  very  rude 

*  and  unkind  to  have  refufed  going  to 
'  her   without   a    fufticicnt  excufe;   fo 
'  that  I  was  obliged  to   fhew  myfelf, 

*  though  I  did  it  with  reluctance,  and 
'  not  ti!l  af'cr  forne  hefit  itionj  and  the 

*  uneafjnefs  of  my  mind  feemed  to  pre- 
'  fage    what    was    going    to   happen. 

*  Judge  of  my  furprize,  when  I  found 
'  1VL.  De  Valville  in  the  parlour/— 
'   You  then   retired,  did  not  you?'  re- 
turned I  with   a  weak  and   trembling 
voice.     *   1  had  undoubtedly  done  fo,' 
returned  fhtr,  blufhingj   '  but  I  had  no 
'   fconer  feen  hun  than  I  could  not  re- 
'  flit  a  natural  impulfe  of  indignation 
'  which    krized  me.     \Vould   not  you 
'   have  done  Jo?' — *  No,'  faid  I;  *  you 
'   wo  tlvl   have  fh=rwn  a  greater  refent- 

*  ment  in  retiring/ — '  May  be  fo,'  re- 
turned  flic;  '  but  put  yourfelf  in  my 

*  place,  with  the  opinion  I  had  of  him.* 

words  '  I  had,'  made  me  tremble; 
it  feemed  an  ill  omen  of  what  was  fol- 
lowing. "  You  are  very  bold,  Sir,*' 
laid  I  to  him,  "  to  con-.e  here  to  fur- 
"  prize  me,"  continued  fhe,  "  after  the 
"  letter  you  wiotc  to  me,  which  you 
"  could  not  have  made  me  take  with- 
"  out  deceiving  :ne:  are  you  come  now 
*'  for  an  anfwer  t>;  it  ?  If  fo,  you  fhall 
"  not  wait  long  for  it  :  I  affure  you, 
*'  Sir,  both  your  viiits  and  yourletteis 
'*  offend  me  extremely;.  The  little  fer- 
"  vice  you  have  done  me  does  not  en- 
((  title  you  to  difpenfe  wifh  the  regard 
"  you  owed  me,  efpecially  as  you  are 
"  under  engagements  to  a  young  tady, 
"  whom  you  cannot  forfake  without 
'*  being  guilty  of  a  bafe  pei  fidioufnefs. 
"  It  is  llis,  Sir,  yt>u  ought  to  villt  here; 
*'  and  not  me;  who  am  not  born  to  be 
"  the  object  of  fuch  an  injurious,  fuch 
"  a  fhamtful  intrigue !"  This  I  was 

*  willing  to  fay  before  I  left  him,1  add- 
ed fhe ;  '  and  was  going  to  the  door  in 

*  order  to  leave  him,  without  conde- 
'  ice nc ing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  fay, 
'   when   I    he^rd    him  cry  out — <{  Oh, 
<{   Mifs!   you  throw,  me  into  defpair!" 

*  and  this  was  uttered  with  fuch  a  loud 

*  and  mournful  voice,   that  I  thought 

*  myfelf  obliged  to  liop,  10  prevent  ins 
'  crying  out  a  feco.nd  time,  and  alarm- 

*  ing  thehoull^  which  would  have  in- 

2  z  '  troduceci 
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'  tioduced  a  very  di frgreeable fcene.'— 

no!'  fa  id  I,  '  he  would  not  have 

fo  extravagantly 5  m:u   [ne- 
on was  entirely  ufineceflftry,' — 

*  I    beg  your  pardon,'  returned   (he,  a 

'  the  ferva::ts,  or  any 

*  in  th?  ci-1..  come  :u  the 
'                                          me  out  of  coun- 

.  !:-tle, 

*  fi.-r  I  <i;.:  .  hi;  would 

'  me  K-:  ••; .  •'  Well  Sir,  what  do  you 
01  w;t!i  r.u'?"  laid  I,  in  the  fame 
«  haughty  tune;  «  I  do  : 
<l  hear  nny  thirg  that  you  can  inform 
"  me  of." — "  Alas,  Madam!  ; 
"  tdt  1  have  but  one  word  to  fay  to 
"  you;  pray  return,1'  replied  he  with 
'  a  bewildered  Jock,  and  fo  much  &mo- 
'  tion,  that  it  was  impoiiihle  for  me 
«  to  proved.  "  Well,  Sir,"  laid  I, 
«  going  back  to  him,  "  what  would 
"  you  fay?*' — "  I  came  to  tell  you,"  re- 
«  tinned  he,  '*  that  my  mother  will  be 
"  here  between  eleven  and  twelve;  and 
"  deftgns,  to  take  you  and  Marianne 
««  home  with  her  to  dinner  :  (lie  did  not 
tf  cii fire  me  to  tell  you  of  it,  but  I 
"  thought  you  would  permit-  me  to  let 
*'  you  know  it  before  -hand." — "  You 
<*  need  not  have  given  youiielf  that 
«{  trouble,  Sir,"  faid  I:  "Mrs.  De 
«<  Valville  does  me  a  great  deal  of  ho- 
"  nour;  and  I  (hall  <;c-Miuler  how  I 
"  ouji'ht  to  behave.  Is  that  all?" — 
«  V.'r-'y  did  you  afk  if  that  was  all?' 
fait!  I  :  '  would  you  never  have  done  ? 
'  would  you  liRen  to  him  forever?' — 
'  Dear  Mils,'  faid  Hie,  '  I'ow  you  mif- 
'  tske  me}  it  is  quite  the  reve'rfe:  ««  is 
"  that  all,"  iigr.ified  only  that  he  liied 
«  my  patience;  I  only  faid  fo  to  get  a 
«  pretence  to  leave  him,  for  I  was  all  the 

*  while  afraid  of  his  difordcred  looks  ; 
'  for  one  doesnc;  know  what  to  do  with 
'  perfons  that  are  fo  little  mafters  cf 
«   tl-emfelves.     Then,  affurirg  me  tnat 
'  he  would  foon  have  done,  he  began  a 

*  (iifcourfewhichl  wasobl'ged  to  hear 
'  ficm  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  was 

*  a  vindication  *  .  with  regard 
<  to'yoiijoccafioned  by  my  having  men- 
'  tioned  his  pejfidioufnels.     You  may 

!£e  that  bis  arguments  could  not 
m  as  t;icule- 

•>.s  l',e  thir.ks  ii  c;  liut 

'   I  mult  confefs,  thn'  I  do  nor  find  him 

«  hi.P.1—'  Ah,  Mif^ 


cut   lif'ing  r.u  rr. 

r  with  h)-pocrily)  «  is 


'   he  not  quite  fo  culpable?  Do  you  f.iy 
i  him  !     much  yefter- 
'   day 
fh'_-    '   : 

*  him  the  hale  it  and  mcft  unworthv  of 

*  all  mankind  :   nor  do  I  n-.w  pretend 
(   t     ;  .  1  to  hlame  j 

*  I  only  think  hi 

'  find  imagined.     Myfriendfliip 
'  ces  me  to  tell   vou  this,   in  i  . 

*  dimi«i(h  your  affliction,  by  re;1 

'   his  bclnviour  lei's  (hocking  to  you. 

*  You  h  ive  looked  upon  him  as  r,  fickle 
'  ami  perfidious  jn-rfon,  who  fi. 

'    ch.inges  witho'.it  knowipa  \vhy  :    but 

*  he  is  very  far  from  it;  it  is  fame  time 

*  fince  he  endeavoured  to  remove  his 
'  paflion,    with    which    he   reproached 
'  nirnfelf.  Thi$  he  told  mealmoft  with 

*  tears  in  his  eyes;  it  was  even  before 
'  yourillnefs;  he  thought  to  conquer 

*  it  by  loving  another;  he  only  wanted 

*  an  ohje£t:   he  fa \vrne ;   I  did  not  dif- 
'  pleaft-  him;  he  felt  a  flight  preference, 
'   which  he  could  not  help  giving  me 
'   over  the  reft,  and  fcized  the  oppoitu- 

Onity  of  making  himfelf  happy. 
is    all/—'   Oh,    Mifs!'   faid    J,    «  is 

*  this  the  comfort  you  would  have  me 

*  liften   to?    Is    this    the    confutation 
'  you   bring  me?' — '  Indeed,  Mils,  I 
'  thought  it  would  be  one,'  returned 
(he  :   'is  it  not  more  agreeable  to   you 

*  to  think  that  it  is  not  out  of  incon- 
'  ftancy  or  want  of  love  that  he  h-avf  s 
'  you,  but  that  he   is  forced   to  do  it 
'  with  relu£Unce,  and  only  from  mo- 
1  lives  which  appear  to  him  to  be  rea- 
'   fonable;  and  which,   if  am  not  de- 
'  ceivtd,  you  will  think  fo  too,   if  \oti 
'   will  permit  me  to  repeat  them  to  you, 
'  in  order  to  take  away  the  ill  opinion 
'  you  have  entertained  of  him  ?  Let  us 

now;   you  have  related  your  hif- 

*  tory  to  n-,e,   my  dear  Marianne;  but 
'  there  are  a  great   many  articl 

'  you  have  but  juft  touched  upon,  yet 
'   are    extremely   important,    ai 

*  have  been  prejudicial  to  you. 
'  villej  who  loved  you,  did  not 

*  to  them   while  they  were  concealed; 

*  an-.i  lie  was  nuicli  in  the  right.      But 

'  and  thoj 

*  to  every  '  'cw  like  him 
'  or  his   mother;   pr , 

I  linen- 

"ith    whom   you    liv< 
'  mo-r  -.!  monk,wV. 

<  to  j-etitron  the-p.iiiltance  of  one  . 
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<  De  Valville's  relations;  the  convent 
'  where  you  went  to  beg  to  he  received 
«  out  of  charity;  the  adventure  of  the 
'  linen-draper,  who  knew  yon  again  at 
«  a  lady's  called  Mrs.  De  Fare;  your 

*  heinqj' taken  from   thence;  your  ap- 
'  pearfngat  the  prime-minifter's  before 
'   fo  large  a  compnny;  the  infignificant 
«  young  fellow  that   was  deligned  to 
'  difplace    Valville;    and    a    hundred 

*  other   things  ;    which,   though    they 
'  turned  out,  indeed,  toyour  advantage, 

*  and  prove  that  none  was  ever  more 

*  amiable  and  engaging;  yet  are  very 
'  mortifying,  and  degrade  you,  though 

*  veiy  unjutlly.     All   thefe  things,  I 
«  fay, "have  been  reprefent^d  to  Valvillc, 

*  who  has  given  mean  account  of  them.. 

*  You  cannot  imagine  all  tRat  has  been 

*  laid  to  him  on  this  fubje&,  or  how 
'  much  they  condemn  his  mother,  and 
'  teaze  him  about  his  defign  of  marry - 
'  ingyou.     His  fiierds  break  off  their 
'  acquaintance  with  him;  his  relations 

*  will  fee  him  no  more,  unlefs  he  will 
«  lay  afide  his  project;  and  there  are 
'  none  even  of  the  indifferent  and  un- 
'  concerned  that  do  not  laugh  and  jeer 
'  at  him  :  in  fine,  he  muft  bear  the  mod 
'  mortifying  thing's,  and  go  through 
«  endiefs  intuits.    I  cannot  repeat  half 

*  of  what  they  fay  to  him.     "  Win.! 
te  a  girl  that  has  nothing  !"  fiy  they  ; 
"  a  girl  that  does  not  know  who  Ihe 
"  is  !   How  can  you  have  the  face,  Sir, 
"  to  fliew  her  to  the  world?" — "  She 
"  has  virtue.1' — "  But  are  there  no  la- 
"  dies  of  quality  who  have  it  too?  Can 
"  nobody  pleafeyoubut  your  amiable 
"  orphan  ?  She  loves  you,  you  will  lay; 
"  but  what  can  (he  do  better?  Is  that 
11  a  love  to  be  boaired  of?  Can  you  be 
"  fure,  that  flie  would  have   had  any 
*'  efteem  for  you,  if  (he  had  been  your 
"  equal  ?  How  do  you  know  but  her 
<'  neceflities  may  induce  her  to  dirfem- 
*'  b!e  that  pnfTion,  to  draw  you  in,  and 
"  keep  you  to  herfelf  ?  All  thefe  ideas, 
'*  Sir,  will   ore   day  come   into  your 
"  mind  ;"they  add,  with  equal  malice 

*  and  ftupidity;  "  and   von   will  then 
"  be  feniible  of  the  indignity  you  are 
"  now  offering  yourillf;  and  be  at  leaft 
*'  obliged  to  leave  your  country,  and 
"  go  and  hide  yourfeif  with  your  wife, 
'*  ta  avoid  the  (corn  you  will  bring  up- 
"  on  yourfelf :   but,  wherever  you  go, 
*c  do  nor  hrpe  to  avoid  the  misfortune 
" 'cf  hating  her,  and  cirrfmg  the  day 
*-  when  firil  you  knew  h?r." 


Here  I  could  contain  myfelf  no  longer; 
I  had  been  iilent  whilft  ihe  repeated  fo 
me  all  thefe   mortifying,    thefe  hum- 
bling expreflions;  I  had  endured  a  re- 
cital of  my  miieries  :   and  of  whatfer- 
vicc  could  it  have  been  to  me  to  have 
vindicatedmyf^lfjortohavegivenaloofe 
to  my  complaints?    It   could    not  be 
doubted  but  flie  was  ready  to  follow  her 
inclinations;  I   faw  that  Valviile  had 
furliciently  juftified  bimfelf  in  her  opi- 
nion, that  he  had  gained  her  over,  and 
that   Ihe  only  fought  to  clear  him   in 
mine,  thart  I   might  difpenfe  with  her 
promife  of  defpifmg  him.     This  I  law 
veryplainly;  and  my  reproaches  would 
have  been  of  no   fu;ni  Mention   at  all. 
But  how  cruel,  how  extremely  barba- 
rous was  it  to  mention  that  hatred  which, 
they  predicted  ValviHe  would  have  for 
me!   How  fevere  the  reflection,  that  he 
would  curfe  the  day  of  our  acquaint- 
ance  !   This  pierced  my  heart,  and  tried 
my  patience  to  the  utmoft.     *  Oh!  this 
*   is  too  much,  Mifs  !  It  is  too  much  !* 
cried  I.     '  He  deteft  me  !    he  curfe  the 
timewhen  he  firft  fawme'  Thethought' 
is  quite  infuppdr  table!  H:ive  you  the 
courage  to  threaten   me  with  it?    to 
come   and    entertain   me    with    fuch 
frightful  ideas?   Is  this  your  boafted 
friendfhip  ?  Is  this   the  method  you 
take  to  diflipate  my  uneaiinefs  ?  Can 
you  believe  I  do  not  uncieriland  you, 
and  fee  into  the  Bottom  of  your  heart  ? 
Is  it  like  a  friend,  to  ufe  me  in  this 
manner  ?   Cannot  you  love  him  with- 
out taking  awr,y 'my  life?- You  will 
have  it  that  he  is  innocent}  and  would 
convince  me  of  it.      Well,   Mifs,  I 
vvill  confcfs   that   he  is  fo;  give  him 
again   your   efteem.      Me   is   in   the 
right;   he  ought  to  blufii   at  having 
loved  me.     I  grant  tlntour  marriage 
would  cover  him  with  all  the  -reproach, 
you   have  enumerated.     Yes,    I  arn 
nothing;   the  meaneft  creature  upon, 
earth  is  above  me,  I  have  fubliited  hi- 
therto only  upon  charity  :   they  know- 
it,  andreprfcach  me  with  it.  I  arn  fuf- 
fickr.tly  convinced  that  Valvilleought 
to  abandon  me,  and  t!;nt  he  nwiy^do 
it   without  any  impeachment  of  his 
honefty.     But  for  you  to  threaten  me 
with  h;s  hatred  and    his  curfes;   rne, 
who    ran   dying;   it   is   too  much;  I 
cannot  bear  it:  and  God  will  revenge 
your  inhumanity  to  me!     You  might 
have  juftified  Valvilie;    and  have  in- 
iinuated  that  his  pafhVn  for  you  is 

*  not 
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not  at  allblameable,  without  coming 
to  crufh  me  under  thefe  barbarous 
piefages.  It  may  be  you,  perhaps, 
that  he  will  hate;  it  will  perhaps  be 
yourfelf,  and  not  me,  Mifs  :  take 
care.' 

This  reproach  perfectly  ftunnecl  her: 
fbe  did  not  expecl  that  I  fhould  To  rea- 
dily find  out  her  artifice;  and  I  law  her 
VUuOi  and  turn  pale  lucciffively.  *  You 

*  pot  a  very  iil  con!h-i:clion   upon  my 

*  intentions,'    returned     fhe,    with    a 
troubled  air.     '  What  wild  tranfports! 

*  Icrumyou!   I  pierce  your  heart !  and 
'  God  will  revenge  my  inhumanity  I 

*  How  very  flrange  is  all  this!   Why 

*  fhould  he  punifh  me,  Mils  ?  Have  I 
'  any  fhare  in  your  misfortunes  ?  Am 
'  I  reiponfible  for  the  ideas  people  in- 
4   fpire  this  gentleman  with  ?   Is  it  my 

*  fault  if  they  ftrike  him  ?    Is  it  any 

*  wonder  that  they  make  an  impreflion 

*  upon    him  ?    However,    I    muft    lay 

*  again,    there   is  iels    infidelity  than 

*  weaknefs  in  his  change;  and  it  is  im- 

*  pofTible  to  judge  otherwife.     Thole 

*  who  talk  to   him  thus  are  more  to 
'  blame  than  he:   he  is  not  perfidious, 

<  but   only  ill   advifed.     I  thought  I 
'  fhould  pleafe  you  in  telling  you  this, 

*  and  that  was  all  the  artifice  I  have 
«  made  ule  of.     I  wifh   he  had  refitted 
'  all  that  has  been  laid  to  him,  he  would 

*  then  have  been  more  worthy  of  praifej 

*  but  I  cannot  think  that  either  you  or 
c  I  have  a  right  to  defpife  him  for  it. 
«  Everybody  will  excuiehis  fault;  nor 
«  will  it  make  him  fink  in  the  efteem  of 
«  anyone.     This  is  my  opinion;  and, 

<  if  you  are  equitable,  it  vnuit  be  yours 
«  too:  your  own  peace  and  tianquillity 

*  require  it." — '   I  fhouid  be  more  eaty 
«  if    this  converfation  was   dropped,' 
faid  I,  weeping.     '  As  you  pleafe,'  re- 
turned   flie.      '  I   will    lay    no    more: 
'  and,  I  allure  you,  I  fl,a:I   never  re- 
'  fume  it.     Fare  you  well,  Mils,' add- 
ed   fhc,    retiring.     I   made  no   reply, 
only  bowed  my  head,  and  let  her  go. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine, Madam,  that  I  am  now  going  to 
abandon  myfelf  to  a  greater  excels  of 
giief  than  ever:  at  lealt,  you  muft  fee 
that  I  have  a  new  acquisition  of  pain- 
ful,  uneafy  circumltances.  F-»Uc  as 
Valville  was,  I  could  not  abfoluteljr 
fay,  before  this  difcouifc,  that  I  had  a 
rival:  it  is  true,  he  loved  Mil's  V.sr- 
thon;  but  yet  (he  did  not  feem  to  be  at 
ail  the  lefs  my  friend  j  ftiedefpifcd  him, 


and   perfiuded   me  to  do   fo  too;  this 
was  far  from  acting  like  a  true  riv.tl; 
but  now  (lie  was  a  molt  coiv.pl*. <; 
They  mutually  loved  each    otiur-   :>nd 
ht-i -drfcourie  told  me  what  an  imprcfiion 
he  had  made  on  her  heart  j  and  that  (he 
had  taken  a  refolution   to  chaifh    her 
growing  paflion.      Muft  not  th. 
coixiing   to   ail    appearance,   renew  my 
dtfpair,  and   plunge  me  into  the  molt 
cruel,  the  moft  bitter  affliction?    But, 
fo  far  from  it,   (he   had  no  loon 
the  room,   than  my  tears   brgan  inlen- 
fibly   to  ccife.      '1'his   new  augmenta- 
tion of  Ibrrow  ftopped  them.  an«! 
me  unable  to  fhsd  any  more, 
a  misfortune,  which  we  have  In 
to  be   extreme,   becomes    (till  gie.'iier, 
the  foul  leems  to  lay  afule  it's   fonowj 
it  colledsall  it's  ftrength,  to  enable  it  to 
bear  up  courageouflyj  it's  excefs  ! 
it  to  realon;  it  would  he  to  no  purpofe 
tonfflict  itfelfj  and  therefore  it  yields, 
anci  is   filent;  it  has   no  other    choice 
left:   and  this  I  took  even  unknown  to 
myfelf.      It  was  wi«ii  ihis  kind  of  cool- 
rely  that  I  peacefully  contemplated  my 
misfortunes;    became    convinced    that 
there  was  no  remedy]  and  contented  to 
endure   this    unhappy   adventure   with 
patience.      Thus   my   troubles  termi- 
nated in  a  profound  melancholy  j   I  was 
peaceful  and  tradabie:  a  itate  lei's  cruil 
than  that  of  abfolute  defpair. 

I  was  in  this  fituation  of  mind,  when 
a  lay- fitter  told  me  Mis.  De  Valville 
was  come,   and  a  ptrfon  waited  for  me 
in  the  parlour:  I   imagined  it  was  flie 
that  was  there;  and,    notwithstanding 
the  calm  I  was  juit  in,  I  went  down  a 
little  moved,  and  my   eyes  grew  inoift 
in  the  way.     *  That  dear,  that  t 
mother,'  faid    1  to  myft-lf,   '  thinks 
me  comes  to   fee  her  daughter  :   fhe 
does  not  know  that  (he  will  only  lee 
the  poor  Marianne,   (tripped  of  that 
affectionate,  that  charming  appella- 
tion her  goodnefs  would  bcltow  upon 
me.'      I  rclblved,  however,  not  to  in- 
form her  of  any  thing  yet:   I   had  my 
reafon  for  concealing  ii,  a, id  intended 
to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  nn-. 
1  dried    :r.y  eyes  at   the   parlour - 
(Tume  :i  k-ii -DC  Cv. 

nance;  and,  after  two  or  three  fighs,  I 
entered.      A  curtain   ui;i.vn  bel\" 

.  .;n  me-  liill  the  pa-fon  I  was 
going  to  fte}   run,  prepoflefled  with  the 
;i  that  M:  lie  was  be- 

hind it— '  Ah,  my  dear  mamma ! 
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I,  as  I  advanced  towards  it;  «  is  it  you 

*  that  are  come  to  fee  me?'  when,  draw- 
ing the  curtain,  I  was  ready  to  tear  it 
for  prefenting,  inftead  of  Mrs.  De  VaU 
ville,   her   unfaithful   fon.      I    ftarted; 
and  was  fo  (truck  with  the  fight,  that 
I  ftood  fome  time  with  my  heid  hang- 
ing down,   ftunncd,  and   without   the 
povver  to  fp.V*  a  ffrp,le  word.    *  What 

is  the  matter,  my  charming  Ma- 
rianne?' faid  he.  «  It'  is  me:  did 
they  not  tell  you  fo  ?  Hqw  raviftied 
a  in  I  to  f<*e  yon  !  Ahs!  you  Teem  to 
be  very  weak  ftill.  My  mother  is  in 
the  parlour  next  this,  with  Mrs.  Dor- 
fin,  talking  with  a  nun;  and  (he  de- 
fned  me  to  tell  you  that  me  would  he 
here  in  a  moment,  and  that  me  de- 
figns  to  take  you  and  your  friend  Mi  is 
Varthon  wuhher:  but  I  am  very  much 
afraid  th^t  you  are  not  yet  in  a  condi- 
tion to  go  out;  think  of  it,  however. 
Will  not  you  go  and  drefs  you  ?' — 
No,  Sir,'  faidl,  recovering  my  fpirits; 
no,  I  will  not  drefs  me;  I  am  not 
perfeftly  well;  and  Mrs.  De  Valville 
will  give  me  leave  to  remain  as  I  am.' 
— <  O  without  doubt,'  replied  he. 
Well,  you  have  given  us  terrible 
alarms/  added  he  immediately,  with 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  would  (hew  fome 
concern,  and  who  would  fpeak,  though 
htr  had  nothing  to  fay.  '  Pray,  how  do 
you  do  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
deceived  or  not,  but  you  appear  very 
much  dcjecltd :  perhaps  your  illneis 
has  given  you  that  thoughtful  me- 
lancholy air;  for  I  hope  nothing  has 
djfturbed  you.1 

I  cafiiy  perceived  that  he  fa  id  this  be- 
caufe  my  fadnefs  and  icferved  beha- 
haviour  alarmtd  him.  He  did  not 
know  Mifs  Vnrthon  had  revealed  his 
fecretto  me;  for /he  had  concealed  from 
him  all  that  pa  fled  between  us  on  that 
fubjeft,  and  had  perfuaded  him  to  be- 
lieve that  file  had  only  learned  our  en- 
gagements from  thefriendlyconn'thi.ccl 
repoftd  in  her.-  but  the  guilty  aie  always 
fufpicious;  Mifs  Varthon,  by  fome  im- 
prudent word,  might  have  given  me 
fome  li^ht;  and  this  was  what  he  fear- 
ed. Hitherto  I  had  not  dared  to  look 
in  his  face.  I  did  not  care  that  he  would 
read  in  my  eyes,  that  I  too  well  knew 
every  thing;  and  apprehended  that  I 
fhould  not  be  able  to  diffemble  with 
him.  At  laft  I  thought  I  might  truft 
mylelf,  and  looked  up.  *  When  a  per- 

*  ion  is  recovered  from  an    ilincis  Ib 


4  great  as  mine,'  returned  I,  obfervin^ 
how  he  looked  at  me,  '  our  weaknefs 
*  gives  us  an  air  of  melancholy.' 

Ah,  Madam  !  how  difficult  is  it  to 
commit  a  perfidious  aftion  with  an  un- 
moved countenance1.  The  foul  :r,uftbe. 
extremely  tender  of  it's  honour,  and 
have  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  truth,  fince 
it  is  fo  difficult  to  furmount  theconfu- 
fion  it  feels  at  being  falfe.  ValviHc 
could  not  meet  my  looks,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  theafiTurancehe  endeavour- 
ed to  put  on.  I  could  hardly  know 
him  again;  he  did  not  fecm  to  be  tb« 
fame  man;  he  had  no  longer  that  frank- 
nefs,  that  opennefs  of  countenance, 
that  joy  at  feeing  me,  which  ahvays 
ufed  to  iparkle  in  his  eyes,  ami  express 
the  tender  fentiments  with  which  I  in- 
fpired  him.  Love  was  baniftied  from 
thence. and  nothin^remainedbutembar- 
raflment  and  impofture:  I  faw  nothing 
now  but  a  vifage  cold  and  conftrained, 
which  he  ftrove  to  enliven,  and  to  con-r 
ceal  the  indifference  that,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  endeavours,  was  very  vifible.  Abs, 
Madam !  fuch  a  fight  was  infupport- 
able  tome;  I  was  obliged  to  caftdown 
my  eyes,  and  not  to  look  upon  hinx 
again.  Eere  a  deep  figh  efcaped  me, 
which  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to 
have  concealed,  which  he  took  notice 
of-  with  the  appearance  of  fome  coo- 
cern.  *  Have  you  any  difficulty  of 
'  breathing,  Marianne  ?' fai-d  he.  *  Xo,* 
leturned  I;  £  J  am  only  very  weak.* 
And  then  followed  a  long  interval 
without  either  of  us  fpeaking  a  word, 
which  happened  more  than  once,  The/$: 
paufes  had  fomething  very  fingular  in 
them ;  they  had  been  entirely  un- 
known in  our  former  interviews;  anl 
the  more  they  difconcerted  my  unfaith- 
ful lover,  the  more  frequent  they  be- 
came. For  my  part,  Iconic!  onlypre- 
vail  on  myfelf  to  be  fiient,  and  not  to 
explain  the  fubject  of  my  difcrderj 
which  I  could  neither  conceal,  nor  put 
any  reftramt  upon  my  looks  and  beha- 
viour. *  Your  languishing  condition 
makes  me  very  uneafy,*  (aid  he:  *  we 
have  been  afTured  that  you  were  much 
better  recovered.  Do  you  take  any 
recreation  in  your  convent?  You  have 
fome  friends  there.'—'  Yes,'  return- 
ed I;  'I  have  a  HUH  who  fuicerely  loves 
me:  and  then  I  fee  Mi fs  Varthon, 
who  is  a  moft  amiable  lady." — *  She 
appears  to  be  fo,'  he  replied;  '  but 
you  are  a  better  judge  of  that  than  I/ 
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— «  Does  fhe  know,'  faid  I,  «  that 
De  Valville  is  come  for  hei  ?' — 
Yc$i  I  think  my  mother  defired  flie 
fhould  be  told  of  it,1  returned  he. 
You  would  be  glad  to  be. better  ac- 
qnain  •.  r,'  faid  I.  '  Why, 

I  have  fecn   her  here  once  or  twice; 
my  iv.  .eel  me  to  call  upon 

her  to  enquire  after  yoiirheahh,'  cried 
he.      *    Did    not   you    know    it?    She 
'  fhould  have  told  you  of  it.' — ' 
replied  I;  *  fhe  mentioned   it  to   me.' 
And  then  we  \vcre  filcnt  again; 
of  confnfion,  and  I  from  difottioi;  and 
melancholy.     '  But  come,  endeavour, 

*  Mifs,  to  recover,*  f;i'd  he  :   '  I  think 

*  I  hear  my  mother  in  the  court;  I  will 
'  fee  if  I  am  not  miftaken,"  addtd  he, 
going   to    the   window.     This   aclion 
Tpared  him  fome  words,  which  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  fperik  to  keep  up 
the    converfition;    :«.t    ieaft,   it   entitled 
h-m  to  mention  what  he  fa\v,  or  did  not 
f.;e  in  the  court.     '  Yes,'  cried  he;  '  it 
'  is  flie  herfeif,  with  Mrs.  Dorfi 

*  will  be  here  in  a  moment;  ami  I  will 
'  go  and  open  the  door.'     He  1- 
without  faying    any    more;  and  went 
down  fome  of  the  ftairs  to  give  Mrs. 
Dorfin  his  hand.      He  was  glnd   of  a 
pretence  to  run  from  me:   v  hiilt  I,  as 
ibon  as  T>e  was  g^ne,  endeavoured  to 
fmother    rny    fighs,    and  to  aflume   a 
couVitena/ice  as  ferene  and  undifturbed 
as  pofliMe. 

1  My  dear  child,'  faid  Mrs.  Dorfin 
as  flieenteieH,  giving  me  her  hand,  «  I 
'  thank  Heaven  for  thy  prtArvation. 

*  We  had  not  come  till  the  afternoon, 

*  but  I  told  your  mamma  thai  you  mult 
'  dine  with   us,  that  we   mi^ist    have 

*  your  company  the  longer.- — ^\ 

'  fhe  is  a  great  deal  better  than  I  fear- 
«  ed,'  adfied  fhe,  addreffing  herfeif  to 
Mrs.  De  Valville;  «  (he  is  wonderfully 

*  recovercvl;  and,  I  think,  is  not  much 

*  altered.'  I  do  not  remember  what  an - 
fwer  fhe  made  her.     Valville  flood  by 
Mrs.  Dorfin,  and  fmiled  at  looking  on 
me;  as  if  he,  too,  found  a  great  deal 
of  pleafure  at  feeing  me  again.     '  My 
«  dear  daughter,'  faid  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville,  <  thou  art  not  dreffed  yet:  I  fent 
'  my  fon  to  tell  thee  I  was  coming  for 
'  thce.'     ITiis  fhe   faid  with  the  moft 
afF  6tionate  air.    Atthe  na:i-eof  daugh- 
ter, I  let  fall  fon  nd  obferved 
that  Valville   blulhed  :   but   I   do  not 
know  why,  except  he  was  afhamed  to 
fee  me  moved  to  fo  little  purpofe,  and 


thought  thnt  the  fweet  and  tender  name 
of  daughter  would  hem  l:iii  of  no  , 
ticaiion.     «  Indeed  y<r..:  -loves 

too  much,'  cried   Mis.  Doiiin, 
ioriitr  prelVnt  w/ 

>r  of  thar 

melting  ti-i      .  ,  her 

heart  at  it.cing  you;  nnd,  I  . 

W  ill  do  her  ;  Let  I 

perfr  .  rrd,  and  then  fhe  nviy 

wee;->  for  j->y  as  much  as   flic  ph 
but  let  her  indulge  none  of  theie  ioft- 
—  Come,  Mifs,  en- 
•»r  to  chear  up,  and   let  U| 
"  Ir.te.'— «  I  fhy  for  1 
Varthon,' returned  my  nrimma  :  '  but 
as  for  the.j,  thou   may  ft  go  as  thou 
ort.     Thou  needs  not  take  the  tio-i- 
ble  to  drcfs  now.' — «  Alas !  not  - 
Itandi 

her  with  us,  J  tremble  for  fear  Ore 
fhould  come  out  too  foon,'  faid  Val- 
ville; who,  under  n  pretence  of  a  con- 
cern for  my  -health,  probably  had  no 
other  deiign  but  to  furnilh  me  with  an 
excufe,  which  he  hoped  I  fhould  take 
hold  of;  but  he  was  deceived.  '  No, 
'  Sir,'  cried  I;  '  1  am  not  ill  at  all: 
'  and  fince  this  dear  lady  will  <!• 
'  with  my  drefs,  I  I) all  be  ci, 

*  with  the  pleafure  of  going. win, 

— ~'  What  do  you  mean  by  hdy  ?'  re- 

turiu-d    Mrs.  'De    Valville,     fouling. 

'  Who  do  ft  thou 

1  has  rendered  thee  n,: 

'   r.-s,  very  refpedM'ully,  thv  maur 

*  I   can  never  have  i-i-ip.rt  cuon 

*  you,    Madam,'    returned    I    v 
f^;h,   which  I  was  unable  to  conceal. 
It  did  not  escape  Mrs.  J./orfinj  and  con- 
founded  the  ur.tafy,  the  guilty  Valville; 
who    was,   with    fome    reafun,    out  of 
countenance.     This  figh,  joir.cd  to  my 
relpectful   behaviour, 

ceed  from  fome  hidden  caufe. 

Dei  fin    appeared   to  think  fo,  and   to 

take  Mnice  of  Valville's  corfuli« 

;nr,er   in  which  fhe  c 
both.     My    mamma  was  i 
haps,  to  make  me   fome  fa. 
when  Mifs  Varthon  entered  in  a  , 
•ir  difhabille.     / 
luui  forcfcen  that,  notwithlt 
uneafinefs,   I  mil-lit  go   with  tin 
dinner,    flie  had,   without  liuubt, 
fied  hcjfelf  with  drefTing  in  thi- 
ncr;   which  fecnied   to  exclude  all   de- 

:   and   which   fh 

bably thought  would  leave  men' 
to  accufe  her  with  any  fuch  intention. 
1  inline- 
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I  immediately  guefled  her  motives  for 
this  apparent  regard  for  me,  and  was 
not  to  be  imppfed  upon  by  it.  In  thefe 
cafes,  a  jealous  and  betrayed  lover  is 
quicker  lighted  than  a  beloved  one.  I 
at  once  faw  that  (he  was  not  fincere; 
and  that,  npt  with  (Handing  her  negli- 
gence, (he  had  not  been  willing  to  (trip 
herfelf  of  any  of  her  charms.  I  was 
drelfed  in  the  fame  manrrer  as  when  I 
arofe.  and  had  only  flipped  on  a  very  bad 
crown.  I  was  fo  changed  aiui  thin,  the 
fire  of  my  eyes  wasalmoft  extinguilhed, 
and  had  fuch  a  pule,  fickly,  and  difturb- 
«ed  countenance,  that  I  could  not  help 
being  fenfible  of  the  difparity  between 
us,  and  being  mortified  at  appearing 
before  her  with  fuch  disadvantages,  and 
thus  contributing  myfe'f  to  juftify  Val- 
ville* s  infidelity.  If  a  lover  leaves  us, 
and  gives  the  preference  to  another,  we 
are  atleaftpleafed  to  think,  him  to  blame 
for  it;  and  to  charge  it  to  his  incon- 
ftancy,  and  not  our  want  of  charms; 
and  thus  to  flatter  ourfelves  that  he  is 
guilty  of  injuftice.  What  lefler  com- 
fort can  be  required  ?  But  yet,  in  this 
cafe,  methought  I  could  not  charge 
Valville  with  it.  And  this  thought 
made  me  repent  my  having  engaged  to 
dine  with  his  mother;  but  I  could  not 
<ro  back.  However,  there  were  fome 
things  which  might  bealledged  in  my 
favour:  and  my  rival,  upon  recollec- 
tion, had  not  fuch  great  caufe  for  tri- 
umph. If  (he  (hone  more  than  me,  it 
was  not  becauie  (he  was  naturally  more 
Jovely;  but  it  was  owing  only  to  her 
being  in  good  health,  and  my  having 
been  ill.  I  might  be  excufed  if  I  then 
wanted  my  own  charms;  but  (he  was 
obliged  to  have  all  hers.  They  fiw 
how  much  Hie  excelled  me;  but  did  not 
know  how  far  I  might  exceed  her  when 
mine  returned. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  compliments 
thefe  ladies  made  her.  It  was  time  to 
gdj  and  we  both  of  us  left  the  convent, 
iiepped  into  the  coach,  and  foon  arrived 
at  Mrs.  De  Valville's.  *  I  am  afraid 

*  you  are  not  perfectly  recovered,'  faid 
my  mamma,  with  an  affectionate  look, 
when  we  were  at  dinner:  '  you  appear 

*  to  have  a  languid  melancholy  which 
'  does  not  at  all  pleafe  me. — Was  ihe 
'  foin  the  convent,   Mifs?'  addsd  Hie, 
fpeaking  to  Mifs  Vartbon,  who  bluff- 
ed at  her  queftion.     *  Yes,  Madam,' 
returned  me;  <  (he  was  pretty  much  the 
«  fame.    She  ha$  much  ado  to  recover; 


(  her  illnefs  has  been  long  and  violent  r 

*  however,    (he  is  fometimes  better.* 
Mrs.Dorfin  faid  nothing;  but  did  not 
ceafe  examining  Valville  and  me. 

As  we  arofe  from  table,  the  weather 
toeing  very  fine,  it  w.'.s  propofed  to 
take  a  walk  on  the  terrace  of  the  gar- 
den. The  converfation  was  at  firft  ge- 
neral; and  then  Mifs  Varthon  was  aflc- 
ed  news  of  her  mother:  they  talked  of 
her  voyage,  her  return,  and  her  affairs. 
While  they  were  on  this  fubjecl,  I  pre- 
tended a  curiofity  to  fee  a  fliady  arbour 
at  the  end  of  the  terrace.  *  It  appears 
'  to  be  very  agreeably  fituated,'  faid  I, 
to  engage  Valville  to  wait  on  me  thither. 

*  No,  no,*  returned  he;  '  it,  is  nothing 

*  uncommon.'     But,  as  I  arofe  up,  he 
could  not  avoid  following  me,  and  leav- 
ing the  reft  of  the  company.     *  I  beg 

*  pardon,  Sir,'  faid  I   to  him,  as  we 
walked,  *  for  depriving  you  of  a  con- 

*  verfition  in  which  you,  perhaps,  in- 

*  tereft  yourfelf;  but  \  (hall   not  de- 
'  tain  you  long.'-— «'  Why,  you  jeftl* 
faid  he.     '  Do  not  you  know  the  plea- 
'  fure  I  take  in  being  with  you  ?'     I 
made   him   no   anfwer.     We   entered 
the  arbour;  whild  my  heart  fuffereJ 
the   mo(t    violent   palpitation;    and    I 
could  not  tell  how  to  begin  what  I  had 
to  fay  to  him.     <A-propos!'  cried  he. 
(You  will  judge  if  '  a-propos,'  was  a 
proper  introduction  to  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  mention.)     '  Do  you  remember 

that  I- have  been  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain a  poft?' — *  Do  I  remember,  Sir! 
Without  doubt,  I  do,'  returned   I. 
It  is  that  affair  that  has  deferred  our 
marriage/ — *  Is  it  concluded,   Sirj 
or  will  it  foon  be  fo?'— *  Alas !   noj 
there  is  nothing  done  yet,'  he  replied ; 
we  are  hardly  any  forwarder  than  we 
were  at  firu  :    my  mother  will,  no 
doubt,  mention  it  to  you.      There 
have  arifen  difficulties  which  have  re- 
tarded   the.  conclufion   of    it;    and 
which,   unhappily,    may  put   it   off 
much  longer.'     You   niuft  obferve, 
Madam,  that  thefe  were  difficulties  of 
his  owp  procuring;  and  the  refult  of 
an  intrigue  carried  on  between  him  and 
his    friends,    without   Mrs.  De  Vai - 
ville's  knowledge;  as  will  appear  af~ 
tcrwanis.     *  There  are  creditors  arui 
heirs  that  op,pofe  115,'  continued  he* 
we  limit  bring  them  to  an  agreement; 
and,  according  to  all  appearance,  we 
iball  not.  be  able  to  do  it  foon.     I  am 
€Xtremtiy  fun-y  for  it,  and  prodigi- 
2  A  «  oufljr 
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'  oufly  uneafy,^  added  he,  taking  two 
or  three  fteps  to  go  out  of  the  arbour. 
'  Stay  a  moment/  cried  I:  *  I  am  a 
'  little  weary;  let  us  fit  down.  Pray, 
«  Sir,  tell  me  why  thefe  difficulties 

*  difturb  you  fo  much  ?'—' Cannot  you 

*  guefs?'  replied  he.     «  It  is  becaufe 
'  it  retards  our  marriage.     You  muft 

*  imagine  that  I  fhould  be  very  glad 

*  to  have  it  concluded.     I  have  had  a 

*  defign  to  defire  my  mother  to  com- 

*  pleat  my  happinels  before  I  obtained 
'  my  place;  but:  upon  fecond  thoughts, 
'  I  found  it  more  proper  to  defer  it;  to 
'  keep  to  her  decifion;  and  not  toprefs 

*  her  too  much.     Am   not  I  in  the 

*  right?' — *  Oh !  there  is  nothing  to  be 

*  feared  from  her,'    returned  I  j    '  it 
«  will  never  mifcarry  on  her  account.' 
•— '  No,  I  believe    not,'    replied   he  j 

*  nor  on  mine  neither :  I  believe  you 
«  are  pretty  fure  of  it.     But  that  is  no 

reafon  why  thefe  delays  mould  not 
make  me  impatient :  I  wifh,  with  all 
my  heart,  my  mother  had  not  put  it 
oft";  fhe  did  not  confult  my  love  in 
it.  I  thought  I  ought  to  feize  this 
opportunity  to  explain  myfelf.'— 
Pray,  Sir,  what  love  is  it  you  are 
fpeaking  of?'  returned  I,  to  enter 
upon  the  matter.  *  What  love!'  cried 
he.  '  What  love  fhould  it  be  but 

*  mine,  Mifs?  my  affection  for  you. 
'  Is  my  love  to  you  a  new  thing?  And 
'  can  you  attribute  to  me  thofe  obfta- 

*  cles  which  prevent  an  union;  which 

*  I   defire   much   more   than   you  do 

*  yourfelf?'     Inftead    of  a    reply,    I 
drew  his  letter  to  Mifs  Varthon  out  of 
my  pocket,  which  you  know  fhe  had 
left  with  me.     As  I  gave  it  him  open, 
he  knew  it  at  firft.     Judge,  then,  what 
•Was  his  confufion  !  It  was  quite  inex- 
preflible.     It  would  have   made  any 
other  but  me  pity  him.     However,  he 
endeavoured  torecoverhimfelf.  « Well, 
'  Mifs;   what  paper  is  this?    What 

*  would  you  have  me  do  with  it  ?'  faid 
he,  taking  it  with  a  trembling  hand. 
'  Ah !'  added  he,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
•without  knowing  what  he  faid;  '  I  fee 
«  it  is  mine:  it  is  my  letter.     I  forgot 

to  tell  you  of  it :  it  is  a  trifle.  You 
were  fick;  the  converfation  turned 
upon  love;  and  the  fubjecl  made  me 
a  little  pleafant ;  thatis  all:  1  thought 
no  more  of  it.  Mifs  Varthon  and  I 
faw  each  other  fometimes  at  the  Mar- 
chioneft  of  Kilnare's :  every  body 
knows  that  I  have  not  made  any  fe- 


cret  of  it.     As  I  could  not  fee  ycnij 

I  was  willing  to  aimife  and  divert 

myfelf,  to  pals  away  the  time.     But, 

now  we  are   fpeaking  of  this  mar- 

chionefs,  I   muft    tell    you    that   ,1 

mould  be  glad  to  fee  you  acquainted 

with  her:  (he  is  a  lady  of  merit.'     I 

let  him  conclude  this   rambling   dif- 

courfe,  which  was  void  of  fenle  and 

reafon,  nnd  which  perfectly  expieflcd 

the  diforder  of  his  mind.     I  attended 

to  it  with  filence,  and   my  eyes    caft 

down.     When  he  .had   done—'  Sir,' 

faid  I,  without  ufmg  any  reproaches, 

or  taking  hold   of  any  thirtg  he  had 

faid,  *  I  muft  do  Mifs  Vai  thon  the  juf- 

'  tice  to  aflfure   you,  that    you  ought 

*  not  to  accufe  her  with  having  made  a 
'  premeditated  facrifice  of  your  letter  : 
'  fhegave  it  me  in  the  fudden  emotion 
'  of  her  mind;  as  me  then  juft  difco- 

*  vered  that  I  had  the  vanity  to  think  I 
'  was  dear  to  you.' — *  The  vanity  !' 
returned  he,  with  a  countenance  per- 
feftlydiforderecl.     *  Sure,  Mils,  there 

*  is  no   vanity  in  that!'  — «  Sir,'  re- 
turned I,  with  a  modeft  tone,  '  pray, 
'  have  thegoodnefs  to  hear  me  make  an 

*  end.     Mifs  Varthon,  to  whom  you 
'  paid  a  vifit  a  few  days  ago,  told  me, 
'  as  foon  as  fhe  had  left  you,  that  you 
'  had  been  to  pay  her  a  vifit,  and  to  en - 
'  quire  how  I  did ;  without  mention- 

*  ing  a  word  of  the  letter  you  had  jult 
'  given  her.     But  yefterday,  hearing 

*  that  our  marriage  was  agreed  upon, 
«  fhe  became  quite  ftunned.' — «  Hah! 
'  hah!    ftunnedr    cried  he.      '  Why 

*  fo  ?  You  furprize  me!   What  is  that 
'  to  her?' — *  I  do  not  know  that,'  re- 
plied I :  *  but,  however,  I  took  notice 

*  of    it ;   afked    her  the  reafon  j    and 
'  preffcd  her  to  tell  me;  when  fhe  pro- 
'  duced  the  letter,   and  gave  it  me.'— 
'  Very  good!'  returned  he:  '  fhe  was 

*  mighty  welcome;    it  was    not   any 
'  thing  very  important.     What  figni- 
•'  fies  the  letter?  She  knows  I  intended 

*  nothing- by  it;  and  that  it  was  only  a 
'  little  piece  of  gallantry;  and  I   ilkl 
'  not  defire  her  to  conceal  it  from  you  .* 
— *  You  muftexcufe  me,  Sir;  you  for- 
'  get  yourfelf:  you  defired  her  not  to 
'  fliew  it  me  in  the  letter  itfelf,'  replied 
I,  in  a  gentle  and  friendly  tone.    'But 

*  pray,  let  me  conclude  what  I   waft 
'  going  to  fay  :   I  have  defired  this  ejc- 

*  plication  for  no  other  rertfon  but  that 
'  Mifs  Varthon  (fuppofing  fhe  fhould 

*  love  you,  as,  indeed,  you  havt  reafon 

*  tt 
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f  To  hope  for)  ftiould  have  no  reafon  to 
'  accufe  me  of  a  jealoufy  which  would 

*  very  ill  become  me.' — '  But  what  do 

*  you  mean  with  your  explications  and 
4  jealoufies  ?'  cried  he.    *  What  would 
'  you  fay?  Indeed,  Mifs  Marianne,  I 

*  do  not  underftand  you  :  I  do  not,  in- 

*  deed!'—'  Pray,  Sir,  hear  me,'  con- 
tinued I;  «  and  let  me  conclude.    Who 

*  is  it  that  you  thus  debafe  yourfelf  to 
'  diflemble   with  ?    Have    you  forgot 

*  who   you  are   fpeaking  to?    Am   I 
'  not  that  Marianne,  that  poor,  that 
'  unfortunate   Marianne,    who    owes 

*  every  thing  to  your  family,  and  who 
'  knows  not  what  would  have  become 
'  of  her  had   not  your  bounty  faved 

*  her?  Do  I  deferve  that  you  (hould 
'  give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  explain 

*  and  juftify  your  conduct  to  me?  No, 

*  Sir;  the  time  is  ihort;  and  do  not, 
'  therefore,    interrupt  me  :    we    muft 

*  agree  upon  fomething.     You  know 

*  the  difpofitions  of  your  own  heart  j 

*  but  muft  be  fenfible  that  Mrs.  De 
'  Valville  is  ignorant  of  them.     She 

*  believes    you   are   ftill   actuated   by 
'  thofe  fentiments    you   lately  enter- 

*  tained  in  my  favour :  fhe  honours  me 
c  with  the  moft  engaging,  the  moft  en- 
'  dearing  affection;  (he  perfuades  her- 
«  felf  that  I  (hall  foon  be  her  daughter; 

*  impatiently  waits  till  I  am  fo;  and 
1  may  take  the  refolution  to  many  us, 
'  before  you  have  obtained  your  poft  ; 
'  and,  fince  you  have  fo  lately  prefled 
'  her  to  it,  may  well  imagine  that  her 
'  defire  to  have  it  concluded  will  fill 
'  you  with  the  moft  pleafing  tranfports. 
'  Can  you,  then,  fuddenly  go  to  her, 

*  and  acquaint  her  that  you  have  en- 
'  tirely  baniftied  me  from  your  heart? 
'  I  know,  Sir,  Mrs.  De  Valville  has  a 
'  mind  full  of  truth  and  virtue;  and, 

*  without  reckoning  the  grief  a  decla- 
'  ration  of  this  kind  would  give  her, 
'  fuch    a  furprize   would,   doubtlefs, 
'  prejudice   you  in   her  efteem.     We 
'  muft  endeavour,  then,    to  foften   a 
'  little  this  adventure,  and  render  it 
<  lefs  mocking  to  her:  a  mother,  like 

*  her,  deferves  all    the  pains  we  can 
'  take  to  prevent  her  uneafinefs.      I 
'  (hould  be  extremely  afflicted,  fhould 
'  I  make  you   incur  her  difpleafure. 
«  Alas!  who  am  I,  that  I  fliould  be 
'  the  fubject  of  a  quarrel  between  Mrs. 

*  De  Valville  and  you  ?  I,  I  fay,  who 
'  am  obliged  to  you  for  great  part  of 
4  her  tendernefs,  and  for  many  of  the 


benefits  I  have  received  from  her. 
You  would  then,  indeed,  curfe  the 
day  of  your  acquaintance  with  the 
unhappy  orphan  :  but  this  I  (hall  ufe 
all  my  endeavours  to  avoid.  There- 
fore, confider,  Sir,  how  you  would 
have  me  behave  j  and  what  fteps  you 
would  wifh  me  to  take,  to  prevent  the 
uneafinefs  I  am  fpeaking  of.  I  will 
do  every  thing  for  you,  except  faying 
that  I  do  not  love  you  j  for  that 
would  be  far  from  being  true :  you 
need  only  tell  me  what  you  would 
have  me  do,  and  I  will  endeavour 
chearfully  to  obey  you.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  Sir,  it  was  only  with  an  in- 
tention of  ferving  you,  that  I  took 
the  liberty  to  draw  you  from  a  con- 
verfation  which  you  thought  more 
engaging  than  mine.* 
Hitherto  Valville  hadftood  his  ground 
as  well  as  he  was  ablej  and  had  the 
courage  abfolutely  to  deny  his  infidelity. 
The  courage,  did  I  fay !  I  (hould  ra- 
ther have  called  it  a  mean,  a  pitiful 
bafenefs,  which  wcuJd  not  fuffer  him 
generoufly  to  confefs  the  fituation  of 
his  heart.  How  painful  muft  fuch  a 
conduct  be  to  a  mind  that  was  always 
inclined  to  virtue,  and  had  ever  the 
ftrongeft  propenfity  to  truth!  But  what 
I  had  now  told  him  made  him  unable 
to  refift  any  longer;  my  generofity con- 
founded him,  and  made  him  fink  be- 
fore me:  he  diflembled  no  longerj  tut 
confefled  his  ftiame  without  the  leaft 
referve.  I  did  not  feem  to  take  notice 
of  his  confufion;  but,  as  he  ftill  re- 
mained filent,  I  added — {  Be  fo  good 
'  as  to  give  me  an  anfwer.  What  do 
'  you  prefcribe  to  me?' — *  Do  as  you 

*  pleafe,  Mifs/  returned  he:  « I  am  to 
'  blame,  and  cannot  vindicate  myfclf.* 
— '  It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  advife 

*  what  I  ftiould  fay,'  added  I,  with  a 
free  and  prefling  air :  but  he  continued 
mute;  and    it  was  impoflible  to  get  a 
word  more  fiom  him.    Here  I obferved 
Mifs  Varthon  had  left  the  two  ladies, 
and  was  coming  up  to  us.     '  Sir/  faid 
I,  *  in  the  uncertainty  in  which  you 

leave  me,  as  to  the  part  I  ought  to 

take,   I  mall  act  with  as  much  dif- 

cretion  as  poflible;  and  it  (hall  not  be 

my  fault  if  this  affair  does  not  fuc- 

ceed  according  to  your  defires.* 

As  he  continued  ftill  filent,  and  I 

was  going  to  leave  him,  Mifs  Varthon, 

who  was  already  at  the  entrance  of  the 

arbour,  pretended  to  be  furprized  at 

a  A  a  finding 
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finding  us  there;  and  feemed  ns  if  un- 
willing to  interrupt  us.  *  1  beg  par- 
'  don,'  laid  (he,  retiring;  *  I  did  not 
'  think  you  had  been  there  ftill:  in- 
'  deed  I  imngined  you  were  walking 

*  in    the    garden.'  —  *  You    are    very 

*  welcome  to  come  in,  Mifs,'   faid  I ; 
s  our  converfation  is  finilhed,  and  you 
'  m'ght  have  had  your  (hare  in  it. — • 
"   This  gentleman  is  witnefs  that  there 
'  has  been   nothing   laid  againft  yoi:.' 
•— -'  What  do  you  mean  by  ag;ain(t  nu ?' 
returned  (he.     *   Indeed,   Mifs,    I  do 
'  not  doubt  it.     What  connection  is 

*  there  between    your  fccrets  and  my 
'  affairs?'     I  made  no  reply;  and  went 
out  of  the  arbour  to  meet  the  ladies, 
•who  were  coming  up  to  us;  fo  that  our 
two  lovers  could  only  remain  a  mo- 
ment together.     I  do  not  know  what 
they  faid,  but  I  heard  them  foon  fol- 
low me:  and,  as  I  liftened,  methought 
Mifs  Varthon  was  talking  very  low  to 
Valville.     For    my    parr,    I    returned 
from  this  expedition   with   a  pleafing 
kind  of  emotion  :  that  dignity  of  fen- 
timent  I  had  Ihewn   to  my  unfaithful 
lover;  that  lhame  and  humility  I  left 
in  his  heart;  that  aftonimment  he  was 
in  at  my  generous  behaviour;  in  fhort, 
that  fuperiority  which  my  mind  had  af- 
fumed  over   his  ;    a  fuperiority    more 
tender  than  difpleafing;  more  am.iable 
than   vain;    filled   my    foul    with    the 
fweeteftand  moil  flattering  fentiments; 
and  I  fcund  myftlf  too  worthy  of  his 
efteem  not  to    be  regretted.     '  Sure,' 
faid  I,  '  it  is  iiv.pOiTible  for  him  to  love 
'  Mifs  Varthon   with  the   fame  tran- 
'  quiliity  he  would  before  have  done  P 
I   defied  him  to  furget  me,  and  be  at 
peace  with  himfelf.     I  icfolved  to  pu- 
rnfli  him  by  feeing  him  no  more:  and 
then    1    imagined    that    his    affliction 
•would  be  fuperior  to  mine,  as  he  alone 
was  guihy.     '  Ah!  why  was  he  un- 
*  faithful  ?'     Thefe  were  the  thoughts 
•which  employed    my  mind  as  I    ad- 
vanced toVvardsMrs.  De  Valville:  and 
vou  cannot  infdgine  how  greatly  I  was 
delighted    with    them,  or   how    much 
they  allayed  my  grief.     Revenge  is,  in 
feme  dcgiee,  fweet  to  every  offended 
luart ;  and  nothing  but  that  can   af- 
fuage   it's   pain.      Some    will    have  a 
cruel,  and  others  a  generous  one:   and 
rr.ine,  you  fee,  was  of  the  laft  fortj  for 
I  v-ifhed  my   dear  V:d villa    no  greater 
evil  than  to  regret  his  forfaking  me. 

I  have  already  told  you,  that  Mifs 


Varthon  and  he  followed  me  ;  and  we 
prcfently  joined  the  other  ladies:  when, 
a  cold  and  troublefotnc  bnr/p  :n 
Mrs.  De  Valville  propoftd  our  walk- 
ing in.  I  perceived  Mrs.  Doifin,  who 
had  the  gcodncfs  to  if  if  in 

my  concerns,  and  who  had  ei  tt-n 
fome  fufpicions  <  f  what  hr.c! 
had   watched   all   our   actions.      I 
ferved,  that  fhe  fixed  her  eyes  on  Val- 
ville, who  turned  away  his  head  :  his 
countenance  had    ftill  an  impreflion  of 
the  feveral  emotions  of  hi?,  mind,  which 
he  was  not  yet  able  to  i!ifgtiifr.    Mrs. 
De  Valyiile  herfelf,  who  ftifpc-fted  no- 
thing, difcovoed  fo   much  dilouitr  in 
his  looks,   that,    coming  up  to  me— 
'  Daughter,'    faid    flic,    lowering  her 
voice,  *  Valville  fernis  melancholy  and 

*  thoughtful  :     pray,   what    h.iS   pafleil 
'   between   you  ?   Vv'hat  haft  thuu  faid 
'  to  him  ?' — '  Nothing,  Madam,'  I  re- 
plied, '  that  he  ought   nut   to  l>t 

*  well  fatisfied  with.'  — '  I   will   fuoii 
'  make  his  gaiety  return,  I  am  deter- 

*  mined/  faid  (he,  without  explaining 
herfelf  any  farther;  and  then  w 

in.  As  foon  as  \ve  had  takrn  <;;u- 
feats— «  My  dear,'  faid  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville,  '  as  Mifs  Varthon  is  your  friend, 
we  may  talk  freely  before  her  of  the 
marriage  which  is  agreed  upon  be- 
tween my  fon  ami  yoq  :  and  I  hope 
fhe  will  evefi  do  us  the  honour  to  he 
prefent  at  it;  and  therefore  I  flnil 
make  no  diificulty  ot  Jpeaking  u:y 
mind  before  her.'  Here  this  young 
lady  coloured  ;  Ihe  fortf.iw  that  a  fcene 
was  opening  in  which  fhe  herfelf  might 
be  involved  :  however,  fhe  bowed  to 
Mrs.  De  Valville,  to  thank  her  for  the 
confidence  me  repofed  in  her.  *  Vou 

*  are  thinking  of  your  poll,  fon,'  con- 
tinued the  latter:   '  I  had  made  a  itfo- 

lution  not  to  marry  you  till  you 
obtained   it;    but   I   did   riot   fi 
that  you  would  meet  with  fo  n 
difficulties  to  obftrucl  your  dcfi 
but  ftnce  they  feem  to  have   no  ^ 
fmce  we  cannot  tell  when  you   will 
get  over  them;  and  fince  they  trouble 
you  fo  much;  we  need  only  overlook 
them,  and  conclude  your  marriage; 
with  this  (ingle  precaution,  to 
it  fecret  for  fome  time.     1  have 
mcafures  accordingly,    unknown  ti> 
you;  and  three  or  four  days  will  he 
fufficient  to  prepare  for  it.    We  fhall 
fet  out  this  evening  for  the  country. — 
This  lady,'    added  foe,  (hewing  us 
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Mrs.  Dorfin,  <  has  promifed  to  give  us 
'  her  company:  Mifs  will  be  fo  kind 
«  as  to  do  the  fame;  and  all  will  be 

*  over  in  a  few  days.' 

Here  Valville  fell  again  into  all  that 
d  litre  is  and  confufion  into  which  I  had 
caft  him  a  few  moments  before.  Mifs 
Varthon  blu/lied,  and  knew  not  what 
countenance  to  aflume.  For  my  part, 
I  held  my  peace,  and  had  the  air  of 
one  more  melancholy  than  pleafed  :  but 
there  was  no  malice  nor  ill-nature  in 
my  filence.  My  tendernefs  and  re- 
gard for  Mrs.  De  Valville,  and,  per- 
haps, my  love  too  for  her  fon,  tied  up 
my  tongue,  and  made  me  unable  to 
make  her  any  anfwer.  Here  a  mort 
interval  pafTed,  during  which  neither 
Valville  nor  I  could  open  our  mouths. 
At  laft,  he  broke  filence  ;  but  it  was 
rather  to  utter  a  few  infignificant,  tri- 
fling words,. than  to  make  any  reply; 
for  he  was  entirely  undetermined,  and 
knew  not  what  he  was  going  to  fay  : 
but  he  could  not  avoid  faying  fome- 
thing  to  fill  up  that  furprizing  vacancy 
in  the  converlation  cccafioned  by  our 
iilence.  *  Yes, indeed,  it  is  true!  You 

*  are  in  the   right — nothing   is    more 
'  eafy — Yes;  in  the  country — when- 
'  ever  you  pleafe — We   (hall  fee-     •    * 
— «  How!  what  do  you  fay?  We  (hall 
«   fee!'    CJ'ied  Mrs.  De  Valville,  in  an 
amaze.     *  Are  you  abfent  ?   Did  you 
'  hear  what  i  faid  ?  What  mall  we  fee? 
'  Why,   is    not  every  thing  feen   al- 

'.y  ?' — *  No,  Madnm!'  returned 
I,  with  a  %h ;  *  no  !  your  goodnefs, 
'  your  love  to  me,  (huts  your  eyes 

*  againft   thofe    reafons    which  ought 

*  ahi'olutely  to  break  cff  this  marriage  : 
'  and  I  conjure  you,  by  the  favours 
'   with  which  you  have  loaded  me;  by 

*  that  eternal    gratitude    I    have    for 
'  them;  by   all   your  concern  for  the 
'  h.ippinefs  of  your  fon;  not  to  prefs 

*  him  any  more  on  this  fubject;  but  to 
'  abandon  your  project  I1 — *  Why  fo, 

*  huffy  !'  cried  fhe,  in  an  angry  tone; 
for  fhe  was  ready  to  call  me  names: 
flie  was  provoked  out  of  mere  tender- 
nefs.    '  Why  fo,  pray?  What  do  you 
'  mean  ?' — '  Oh,  mamma!'  you  ought 
'  to    think   no  more  of  it,'    cried  I, 
throwing  myfelf  fuddenly  at  her  feet. 

*  I  lofe  riches   and    honours ;    but  I 
'  cannot  help  it;    they  are  not  fit  for 

*  me  :    Mr.  De  Valville  cannot  (hare 
'  them  with  me,  without  rendering  me 

*  the  ridicule  of  the  wojld  5  without 
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paflmg  himfelf  for  a  man  of  a  mean 
and  bafe  fpirit.  Alas!  whaf  a  mis- 
fortune would  it  be  to  this  young 
gentleman,  who  is  the  hope  of  an  il- 
luftrious  family,  who  might  afpire  to 
the  greateft  honours,  to  he  obliged, 
perhaps,  to  defert  his  country  for 
having  married  a  girl  whom  nobody 
knows;  a  girl  whom  you  haveraifed 
from  nothing}  and  who  has  no  other 
fortune  but  your  charity!  Could  the 
world  ever  approve  of  fuch  a  mar- 
riage ?' — '  But  what  do  you  mean 
by  ihefe  reflexions  ?  What  are  you 
about?'  cried  Mrs.  De  Valville,  in- 

erruptingme.  *  Pray,  Madam,  hear 
me,'  rtfumed  1  in  a  prefling  and 

mportunate  tone  :  <  if  any  thing  is 
worthy  your  concern  and  his,  it  is 
certainly  my  mifery.  My  dear  mam- 
ma, you  have  hitherto  had  the  great- 
eft  regard  for  me,  and  ilill  continue 
it:  you  would  have  the  poor  Mari- 
anne call  you  motherj  you  do  her  the 
honour  to  call  her  your  child,  and 
treat  her  as  if  Die  was  (b.  How  ad- 
mirable, how  kind,  is  this!  Can  any 
thing  equal  your  goodnefs  ?  And  is 
not  my  low,  my  indigent  condition, 
fufficiently  honoured,  but  you  muft 
carry  your  charity  fo  far  as  to  marry 
me  to  your  fon  ?  'is  my  mifery  to  be 
efteemed  a'  portion  ?  No,  my  dear 
mother;  no!  you  may  give  me  the 
endearing  title  of  your  daughter  as 
long  as  you  pleale;  you  may  beftow 
it  upon  me  without  controul ;  but  I 
ought  not  to  receive  it  from  the  law. 
It  is  true,  I  had  yielded  to  your  excef- 
five  goodnefs  ;  I  thought  I  had  fur- 
mounted  all  cbftacles,  and  every 
thing  would  pafs  on  fmooth  and  eafy; 
the  excefs  of  my  happirefs  prevented 
my  thinking,  and  had  taken  away  all 
my  fcruples;  but  they  return  upon, 
me,  and  I  can  no  longer  hide  from 
myfelf  the  true  ftate  of  things.  Every 
body  cries  out  again  ft  our  marriage. 
Mr.  De  Valville  is  affronted,  railhed, 
and  perfecuted,  wheiever  he  goes; 
though  he  conceals  it  from  me,  and 
durft  not  tell  it  you;  he  is  mocked  at 
the  frightful  profpeft;  and  has  reafon 
to  be  fo  :  but,  though  he  mould  re- 
gard  all  this  with  indifference,  and 
endeavour  to  overlook  it,  I  ought  to 
mind  it  for  my  own  fake,  as  well  as 
his.  In  fliort,  you  love  mej  your 
intention  is  to  fecure  my  happinefs  j 
and  yet  I  fliouJd  difappoint  all  the 
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defigns  of  your  tendernefs  by  con- 
fenting  to  marry  him  ;  defigns  which 
I  ought  to  revere,  and  which  deferve 
to  meet  with  fuccefs.  How  can  I  he 
happy  if  he  is  not  fo  too?  if  I  fee 
myfelf  hated  and  defpifed,  as  they 
forefee  I  muft  be?  Lord!  I  be 

hated !' 

Here  I  was  (topped  by  a  torrent  of 
tears.  Valville,  who,  during  my  dif- 
courfe,  had  appeared  as  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  interrupt  me,  as  foon  as  I  had 
finished,  arofe  fuddenly  with  an  air  of 
the  moft  violent  agitation,  and  went 
out  of  the  hall  without  any  body  de- 
firing  him  to  (lay,  or  afking  the  reafon 
of  his  going.  Mrs.  De  Valville  con- 
tinued  immoveable;  Mrs.  Dorfin  ap- 
peared dull  and -penfive,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  floor.  Mifs  Varthon,  more 
xineafy  than  ever  at  what  (he  feared  I 
(hould  fay,  endeavoured  to  affume  a 
countenance  that  might  not  betray  her: 
fo  that  we  were  all  of  us,  from  diffe- 
rent motives,  unable  to  fpeak.  As  for 
me,  weakened  by  this  violent  effort,  I 
Jet  myfelf  fink  upon  Mrs.  De  Vaiville's 
knee,  and  continued  crying.  The  two 
ladies  were  for  fome  time  fpeechlefs 
after  Mr.  De  Valville  was  gone. 
'  Daughter,'  laid  my  mamma,  at  laft 
•with  an  air  of  confternation,  *  does  my 
'  fon  love  you  no  more  ?'  I  only  an- 
fwered  her  by  a  frefh  rluod  of  tears, with 
which  (he  mingled  hers  ;  and  a  look 
that  made  her  leufible  flie  had  difco- 
vered  the  caufe  of  my  uneafmefs.  Mrs. 
Dorfin  feemed  extremely  moved,  and 
wept  too  :  MifsVarfhon  figheda  little; 
and  this  was  for  fome  time  the  tone  of 
our  converfation.  This  was  fucceeded 
by  a  perfeft  filence  :  but  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville, at  laft,  burfting  afrefh  into  tears, 
took  me  in  her  arms,  and  moved  me  fo 
much  by  her  tendeinefs  and  affeclion, 
that  I  was  unable  to  contain  myfelf,  or 
4o  fupport  the  weight  of  my  own  for- 
row;  and  was  therefore  placed  in  an 
eafy-chair.  '  Come,  my  dear  daugh- 
'  ter,'  faid  (he ;  '  come,  endeavour  to 
«  comfort  yourfelf!  Believe  me,  my 

*  dear,  thou   hall  ftill  a  mother :  doft 

*  thou  efteem  her  as  nothing?' — '  A- 
«  las',    it  is  me  I   regnt,'  returned  I, 
with   a  voice  interrupted   with    fighs. 
«  Ah!  why  doft  thou  regret  her?'  re- 
turned (he.    *  She  is,  if  poffible,  more 
«  thy  mother  than  ever!'—4  And  I  a 

*  thoufand  times  more  her  friend!'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Dorfin,  in  a  refoiute  voice, 


but  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  «  And, 
'  indeed,  it  is  not  her  that  I  pity;  jt  u 
'  Mr.  De  Valville:  his  lofs  is  infinitely 
1  greater  than  hers/  — «  Now  I  have 

*  done  with  him  j  I  (hall   never  efteem 
'  him   any  more,'    returned    my   dear 
mamma.    «  But, .Marianne,  how  didft 
«  thou   learn  that  he   loves  another  ?' 
added  (he.  «  Who  gave  thee  that  infor- 
'  matiun  ?    he  could   not  tell    it   thee 

*  himfelf?  Do  you  know   the  perlbn 

*  for  whom  he  thus  breaks  through  his 
'  engagements  ?  Who  is  it  that  he  can 
'   think  worthy  of  being  preferred  be- 

*  fore  thee?     Can  flie  hope  to  retain 

*  him  ?  Tell  me,  haft  thou  heard  who 

*  (he  is  ?' — «  You  will  know,  without 
'  doubt,  Madam;   he  ought  to  tell  you 

*  that  himfelf,' returned  I :  *  I  beg  you 

*  would  excufe  me  from  telling  you  any 

*  more.' — *   Mils,'    refumed  Mrs.  De 
Valville,  addrefling  herfelf  to  my  rival; 
«  my  daughter  is  your  friend  ;  and,  I 

*  am  perfuaded,  has  told  it  you:    it  is 
'  likely  fhe  has  trufted   you  with   the 
'  whole.  Js  flie  not  miftaken  ?  Is  there 
'  any  proof  that  he  is  really  unfaiih- 

*  ful?    I  have  fometimes  lent  Valville 

*  to  your  convent ;  is  it  there  that  he 

*  became  enamoured?    and    was    in- 
«  fpired   with   this   new,    this   ftrange 
«  paffion  ?' 

In  the  fituation  Mifs  Varthon  wa« 
in,  flie  muft  have  been  older  and  more 
converfant  with  the  world  than  ihe  was, 
to  have  been  proof  againft  a  queftion 
of  this  nature:  (he  was  at  once  unable 
to  keep  her  countenance,  and  bluflied 
in  fuch  a  remarkable  manner,  that  the 
two  ladies  were  immediately  fatisfied 
that  (he  was  the  perfon.  '  I  underftand 
4  you,  Mils,'  laid  Mrs.  De  Valville: 

*  you  are,  indeed,  extremely  amiable  j 
c  but,  after  what  has  happened  to  my 
'  daughter,  I  cannot  advife  you  to  de- 

*  pend  much  on  the  heart  of  my  fon.' 
— '  I  did  not  expeft  either  your  com- 

*  parifon  or  advice,  Madam,'  returned 
Mifs  Varthon,  with  a  haughtinefs  that 
recovered  her  from  her  embarraffment. 
'  As  to  your  fon,  all  I  think  of  his 
'  love  is,    that  it  offends  me;    and  I 
'  fliould  have  imagined  that  you  muft 

*  have  thought  fo  too.     But  it  is  very 
'  late,  Madam,  and  time  to  return  to 
'  the  convent ;  will  you  be  fo  good  as 

*  to  lend  me  back  ?' 

'   I  (hall  wait  upon  you  thither 
<  felf,  Mifs,'  faid  Mrs.  De  Valville : 
and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Dorfin,  *  yen 
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*  will  not  leave  us  fo  foon  ?'  added  (he. 
c  I  am  going  to  order  the  horfes  to  he 
c  fet  to  the  coach  ;  and  (hall  return  in 
'  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  expect  to 
'  find    you    here    with   Marianne.' — 
«  With  all   my  heart,  Madam,'    faid 
Mrs.   Dorfin.     «   My  dear  mamma," 
cried  I,  with  a  voice  ftill   very  faint, 
«  I  never  knew  a  greater  pleafure  than 

*  being  with  you ;  it  will  always  be  my 
«  bappinefs;  and  I  (hall  now  never  wifh 

*  to  enjoy  any  other  :  but  Mr.  DeVal- 

*  ville  will  return  to-night;  and,  if  you 

*  would  not  have  me  lofe  my  life,  do 

*  not  expofe  me  again  to  the  pain  of 

*  feeing  him,  at  lead  fo  foon.      You 
f  would   be  forry   for   detaining   me, 
5  fince  it  could  only  caufe  you  uneafi- 
'  nefs.  I  know,  mamma,  how  fmcerely 
«  youloveme;   and  it  is  your  affection, 

*  your  tender  heart,    I   would    fpare. 
<  You  muft  believe  what  I  fay  now  is 
«  very  true;  fince,  by  warning  you,  I 
«  deprive  myfelf  of  all  that  confolation 

*  which  I   mould   find  in   being  with 
«  yon  :    but,  when   Mr.   De  Valville 
4  ifhall  be  married,  I  (hall  find  no  other 
'  charm  in  life  but  the  pleafure  of  be- 
1  ing  with  my  dear  mamma.' — '  She 
'  is  in  the  right/  returned  Mrs.  Dor- 
fin,  while  Mrs.  De  Valville  was  dry- 
ing her  eyes.     *  This  adventure  is  too 

*  frefli  ;    let  us  carry  her  back,  to  her 
'  convent.1     On  which  the  latter  went 
to  give  her  orders  ;  and  we  went  foon 
after.     Never,  perhaps,  were  four  peo- 
ple  together  more    ferious  and  filent 
than   we  were  5    for  fcarce  were  four 
words  ipoke  in  the  way  from  my  mam- 
ma's to  the  convent.     It  is  true,  the 
-Situation  Mifs  Varthon  and  I  were  in 
could  not  allow  of  a  very  briflc  conver- 
fation  :  nothing  was  lively  amongft  us, 
but  my  glances  at  Mrs.  De  Valville, 
and  hers  at  me.     At  laft  we  arrived. 
Mv  rival  ftepped  out  of  the  coach  firft; 
Mrs.  De  Valviile  and  I  followed  ;  and 
Mrs.  Dorlin,  who  loaded  nif  with  ca- 
refies,    and    afTurances    of  friendfhip, 
ftaid    behind.       Mifs    Vanhon,    who 
longed  to  get  rid  of  us,  rang  the  bell, 
and  returned  her  thank?  to  my  mother 
in  a  cold,  but  polite  manner;  and,  the 
gate  being  openid,  (he  left  us.     I  caft 
myfelf  into  Mrs.  De  Valville' s  arms; 
where  I  remained  feme  time  fpeechlefs, 
and  ready  to  faint.     '  Hide  thy  tears,' 
faid  (he  to  me,  whifpenng;  '  it  is  with 
'  difficulty  that  I  retain  mine.     Fare- 

i  *  wet!  tiririfc  Umtboq  (hah  for  ever  be 


'  my  daughter;  and  that  thou  pofTefleft 
'  the  firft  place  in  my  heart.  I  wilt 
'  come  to  fee  thee  again  to-morrow/ 
This  (he  faid  with  the  moft  deje&ed 
countenance.  After  this,  I  entered, 
with  my  foul  more  foftened  than  af- 
flifted  :  and,  indeed,  I  had  reafon  to  be 
fo.  I  left  Mrs.  De  Valville  oppreffed 
with  grief ;  Mrs.  Dorfin  had  ju ft  af- 
fectionately embraced  me,  with  teal's  in 
her  eyes ;  my  unfaithful  lover  was 
troubled  himfelf,  and  had  given  us  a 
fufficient  proof  of  it,  by  leaving  us  fo 
abruptly.  Thus  my  adventure  had 
moved  three  perfons  who  were  infinitely 
dear  to  me  :  my  affairs  became  theirs  ; 
and  this  was  a  pleafing  fuhj eel  of  con- 
folation. I  did  not  appear  deftitute  of 
help:  their  tears  honoured  mine;  they 
were  forry  for  my  affliction  j  grieved 
for  what  I  grieved  ;  and  fympathized 
in  all  my  forrow.  Thefe  ideas  were 
extremely  fweet,  and  made  me  weep 
lefs  from  any  real  uneafinefs,  than  from 
the  moft  pleafing  fentiments  of  tender  - 
nefs  and  gratitude.  But  to  proceed. 

I  pafled  thexreft  of  the  evening  with 
my  friend  the  nun.  You  will eafily  con- 
ceive that  I  did  not  fee  Mifs  Varthon  ; 
and  that  the  friendly  commerce  which 
had  been  begun  between  us  was  entirely 
broken :  however,  (lie  thought  that  the 
difcretion  I  had  made  ufe  of  in  conceal- 
ing her  fliare  in  my  adventure,  deferv- 
ed  fome  acknowledgment.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  lay-fifter 
brought  me  a  letter  from  her.  I  opened 
it,  a  little  uneafy  at  what  might  be  the 
contents;  but  it  contained  only  a  com- 
pliment upon  my  proceedings  the  day 
before :  and,  as  near  as.I  can  remember, 
it  was  as  follows— 


«    MISS, 

*m  HAT  you  did  for  me  yefterday 
<  was  fo  very  obliging,  that  I 
fhould  reproach  myfelf  if  I  did  not 
return  you  my  fincereft  thanks  for  it. 
It  wa«  not  your  fault  that  the  fliare  I 
had  in  your  grief  did  not  remain  a 
fecret;  for,  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
treme trouble  and  difordei'  of  your 
mind,  you  did  not  let  a  word  efcape 
you,  that  could  in  the  leail  expofe  me. 
A  very  generous  proceeding,  indeed  ! 
and  fuch  as  none  but  you  could  have 
been  capable  of.  The  refult  of  this 
adventure  will  (hew  you  how  much  I 
am  touched  with  it.  Adieu  Mifs,* 

You 
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You  will  foon  fee  what  this  proof 
was  that  (he  engaged  hetfelf  to  give 
me.  I  returnc-1  her  an  anfwer  hv  the 
fame  hy-filier;  which  was  very  fhort, 
and  was  as  follows— 

*  T  Am  obliged  to  you,  Mifs,  for  your 
•*•   *   compliment :   but   you  owi-  me 

'  none;  I  do  not  think  I  deferve  any 

*  j>raife  for   not   being  ill-natured.     I 
'  acled  only  according  to  my  own  cha- 

*  jailer;  and  cxpeft  no  reward  for  it.' 

Mrs.  De  Valville  had  promifcd  me, 
the  evening  before,  that  Ihe  would  come 
and  fee  me  ;  and  flie  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  We  fpoke  of  Mils  Varthon  j 
and  as  all  my  engagements  with  Val- 
ville vxere  broken,  I  made  no  difficulty 
«f  telliro  her  in  what  manner  I  became 
acquainted  with  his  infidelity;  and  I 
did  it  to  the  advantage  of  my  rival, 
whofe  difpofitions  I  could  not  then  in- 
form htr  of.  My  narration  made  us 
both  weep:  and  the  expreflions  of  our 
mutual  tendernefs  exceeded  all  defcrip- 
tion.  She  had  no  news  to  tell  me  from 
Valville,  for  he  had  not  fhewn  bunfelf 
fince  the  moment  lie  left  us.  However, 
he  returned  home,  but  not  till  it  was 
very  late,  and  that  morning  he  let  out 
cither  for  the  country  or  Verfailles. 

*  Doubtlefs,'  faid  fne,  *  he  avoids  fee- 
'  ing  me ;  and,    I.  am    perfuaded,    is 
'  afhamed  to  appear  before  me.'     On 
this  fhe  got  up,  and  was  going  to  leave 
ine,  when  Mils  Varthon,  whom  neither 
of  usexpecledto  fee,  fuddenly  came  in. 

*  I  intended  to  write  to  you,  Madam,' 
faid  me  to  my  mother,  after  fainting 
her;  *  but  fince  you  are  here,  and  I 

may  have  the  honour  to  fpeak  to  you, 
it  is  better,  I  think,  to  let  it  alone,  and 
tell  you  my  mind,  without  giving  you 
or  mylelf  any  farther  trouble.  I  (hall 
not  detain  you  very  long.  Mr.  De 
Vulvillc  is  changed:  you  believe  I 
am  the  caufe  j  and  I  have  reaion  to 
think  fo  too.  But  how  have  I  con- 
tributed to  his  inconftancy?  This, 
Madam,  it  is  neccfiary  you  fhould 
know.  I  fhould  be  forry  to  have  you 
c  ci-ived  in  an  affair  of  fuch  confe- 
quence;  and  fhall  therefore  tell  you 
the  v  hole  with  the  ftricleft  truth. 
ThefirittimeMr.DeValvillefaw  me, 
wss  when  I  fainted  away  at  parting 
from  my  mamma.  You  was  ibkind 
as  to  lend  me  your  afTiftance;  and  he, 
too,  endeavoured  to  bring  me  to  my- 


felf.     I  entered  ths  convent  with  tint 
lady,  whom   I    had  hut  jut!  known, 
an>i  who  became  my  friend  :   lut  i\\\: 
neither  mentioned  you,  Madam,  nor 
Mr.  De  Valville;   nor  told  me  upon 
what  terms  fhe  was  will)  him.' — '  I 
know  it,  Mil's,   faid  mymotiui. 
errupting  her:    *   Marianne   has  jull 
told  me  every  thing;  and   has  done 
you  all  the  juliice  tivu  you 
pact  from  her.     My  (on  came  tr. 
youavifit;   he  prelim  ted   my  fervice 
to  you;  he  gave  you  a    letter  as   he 
left  you,  ant!  told  you  it  c;nn«   ?n>m 
me:  you  could  not  divine;  and  any 
body  ejfe  would  have  taken  it.     .Lie- 
fides,  you  made  no  fee  ret  of  ir ;   but 
gave  it  to  this   lady  as   loon  ;is  you 
knew  (he  wasinlerefled  in  it :  fo  I  lee 
no  reafon   why  you  ought  to  dr- 
yourfelf.     If  my  fon  found  you  ami- 
able,  and  hasprefumed  to  tell  yen  fo, 
it  is  not  your  fault.     You  have  no 
otherwife  contributed  to   it  than  by 
having  charms,  which  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  diveft  yourfelf  of ;  tint! 
are  quite  out  of  the  cafe,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  account  Marianne  gi\\ 
it.' — '  This  account  is  much  to  her 
honour;  and  I  fhouid  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  treated  fo  gently  by 
body  elfe,'  returned   Mifs  Va/ 
with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,   in  fpite  of 
ier  endeavours  to  prevent  them  :  '  and, 
what  I  have  further  to  add  is,  to  de- 
fire  you  to  be  fo  kind  as  to  oblige  Mr. 
De  Valville  to  endeavour  to  fee  me 
no  more.  It  would  be  to  no  put  p 
and  would  only  ftiew  his  want  of 
gard  to  me.' — *  You  are  in  the  right, 
Mils,'    returned  my   mother;   '   he 
would  be  quite  inexcufablc  ;  ami  I 
will  let  him  know  it.     Not  that  I 
(hould  not  be  the  firft  to  wifh  for  an 
alliance  like  yours;  which,  to  be  fure, 
would  do  us  a  great  deal  of  honour: 
but  my  fon  is  unworthy  of  it;  his  in- 
conftancy fhocks  me;  nnd  though  he 
fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to  pleafe  you, 
I  fhould  be  afraid,  in  giving  him  to 
you,  that  I  made  you  a  very  bad  pre- 
fent.     I  will  let  him  know  how  dif- 
agreeable  his  vifits  are  to  you  j  and 
I  hope  he  will  give  you  no  reafon  to 
complain.'     Mifs  Varthon  made  no 
other  reply,  but  a  curtfey,  and  th 
tired. 

She  imagined,  perhaps,  that  I  fhould 
applaud  the  refolution  fhc  had  taken  to 
iix  him  no  more:  and  that  I  fh 

look 
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upon  it  as  a  proof  of  that  acknow- 
ledgment (he  had  pro  mj  fed  me  :  but,  far 
from  it;  I  was  not  fo  e-\lily  deceived. 
This  was  only  a  pretended  acknow- 
ledgment j  but  no  proof  at  all  of  her 
gratitude.  What  could  me  rifque  by 
refuting  to  fee  Valville  at  the  convent  ? 
Had  Hie  not  the  M  irchionefs  of  Kil- 
nare's  houfe  for  a  refource  ?  Was -not 
Valville  one  of  this  lady's  friends?  Did 
rot  he  frequently  viiit  her  there  ?  All 
this  mewot  a  noble  generofity  in  herbe- 
haviour  was  only  a  vein  of  ollentation, 
which  (ignified  nothing:  and  you  will 
fee,  in  the  fequel,  that  I  then  reafoned 
very  juftly.  But,  to  return  to  mylelf. 
I  was  born  for  a  multiplicity  of  ad- 
ventures, and  my  ftars  would  not  ftif- 
fer  me  long  to  want  them  i  I  ami  now 
a  little  at  leifure  ;  but.  it  will  not  laft 
long.  My  mother  continued  to  come 
and  fee  mej  but  Valville,  always  abfent, 
never  came  with  her.  Mifs  Varthon 
and  I  met  in  the  convent  j  but  we  only 
gave  each  other  a  tranfient  falute  with- 
out fpeaking.  About  four  or  five  days 
after  our  dining  with  Mrs.  De  Valville, 
I  received,  in  the  morning,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary vifit.  But  I  muft  begin, 
Madam,  by  telling  you  what  it  was  that 
procured  it  me.  Mrs.  Dorfin  had  been 
that  morning  to  fee  Mrs.  De  Valville; 
(he  found  there  an  old  fries. d  of  the  fa- 
mily, an  officer,  who  was  a  perfon  of 
iquaiity,  and  a  little  advanced  in  years: 
he  had  heard  much  of  me,  on  account 
of  my  adventure  atthe  prime-minilk-r's ; 
•and  had  never  i'feen  my  mother,  without 
alking  news  of  Marianne,  of  whom  he 
was  continually  makmg  encomiums, 
founded  on  what  he  had  heard  of  me. 
The  noife  of  my  difgrace  was  a! ready- 
abroad  j  and  Valville's  infidelity  was 
publickly  known.  Perhaps  he  himfelf, 
iince  he  had  left  his  mother,  had  told  it 
tofome  of  his  bell  friends,  who  had  a!fo 
trutted  the  fecret  to  others.  However, 
this  gentleman  had  heard  of  it;  and 
came  to  Mrs.  De  Valville's  in  order  to 
be  certainly  informed  of  the  truth. 
'  Madam,'  faid  he,  '  there  is  a  report 
4  that  Mr.  De  Valv'.He  is  no  longer  in 
'  love  with  that  amiable  girl,  who  is  fo 

*  worthy  of  every  one's  elleem  :   they 

*  fay  he  has  left  her,  and  refufes  to  mar  - 

*  ry  her.     How  is  it  ppflible  that  he 
'  fhouid  ceafe   loving  that   Mariaiav.1, 

*  who  was  fo  dear  to  him,  and  fo  wor- 
'  thy  of  being  fo  ?  I  can  hardly  believe 

*  it  j  ar,d,  probably,  k  is  only  a  caJuin- 


*  ny.' — *  Alas,  Sir!  it  is  but  too  true,* 
returned  Mrs.  De  Valville  with  an  air 
of  grief;   *  and  I   am  quite  inconfol- 

able.'— '  Indeed,'  returned  he,  '  you 
have  reafon  to  be  fo  :  it  would  have 
been  the   higheft   comfort  to  you  to 
have  been  the  mother  of  that  engaging 
child  ;  it  would  have  been  an  acqui- 
fition  that  would  have  fecured  the  re- 
pole  of  your  life.    What  can  Mr.  De 
Valville  mean  ?  Is  he  afraid  of  being 
too  happy  ?'  I  fhall  pafs  over  the  reft 
of  their  converfation  on  this  fubjecl. 
Mrs.  De  Valville  was  going  to  dine 
with  Mrs.  Dorfm  j  and  this'iaftlady 
engaged  the  cfiicer  to  attend  them;  and 
added,  that  I  muft  come  too,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  defire  he  exprefTed  to 
fee  me.     But  as  it  was  yet  very  early, 
the  ladies  did  not  care  to  go  fo  (bon  j 
however,  they  thought  I  ought  to  be; 
informed  of  it :   'I  (hall  fend,'  faid  my 
mother,  '  to  her  convent,  to  tell   her 
that  we  (hall  take  her  with  us  in  our 
way.' — '  There  is  no  need  of  fend- 
ing,' replied  the  officer  j  *  I  have  a 
little  bufinefs  that  way;  and,  if  you 
will  give  me  leave,  I  will  wait  upon 
her  myfelf :  only  give  me  a  Ih^itnote 
for  her,  or  elfe  perhaps  I  may  not  be 
able  to  gain  admiffion.''     On  whicli 
Ihe  wrote  immediately— 

*    DEAR   DAVGHTER, 

*  T  Shall  call  11  pon  thee  at  one  o'clock, 
•*•  *  and  take  thee  with  rae.  We  dine 

'  at  Mrs.  Dorfin's.' 

With  this  fhort  paflport  the  officer  ar- 
rived at  the  convent.  He  afksd  for  me, 
from  Mrs.  De  Valvillej  and  I  came 
down.  Some  of  the  boarders  had  told 
me  they  would  that  afternoon  come  to 
keep  me  company  in  my  chamber;  fo 
that,  notwithstanding  my  gi  ief,  I  hap- 
pened to  bedrefled  Ids  negligently  than 
ordinary.  Thefe  are  little  regards  whicli 
do  not  feem  to  coft  us  the  kaft  reflec-? 
tion.  It  is  true  ttat  my  mind  was  de- 
jecled  :  but  what  then!  my  vanity  did 
not  fubfide  ;  but  ftill  performed  it's  of- 
fice. It  is  Decenary  to  repair,  on  one 
fiJe,  what  our  afHi^ions  deliroy  on  the 
other  ;  for,  in  fliort,  we  are  not  willing 
to  lofe  all. 

J  entered  the  parlour,  and  faw  a  man 
.of  abou<  fifty;  he  had  :i  good  mien, 
and  an  air  cf  diftinclion;  was  well 
lire  fled,  though  p]?.in$  and  hid  a  coun- 
tenance extremely  frank  an\i open.  Let 
*  B  our 
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our  natural  politenefs  be  ever  fo  great, 
tve  no  fooner   fee  perfons   whole  ap- 
pearance prepoffeffes  us  in  their  favour, 
than  we  give  them  a  reception  pecu- 
liarly engaging.     With  the  one  we  are 
only  courteous  and  obliging;  but,  with 
the  other,  free  and  affable:  and  this  dif- 
pofition  takes  fuch  a  fudden  poffeffion 
of  our  minds,  that  we  have  fcarcely 
time  to  take  notice  of  it.     This  was 
the  fituation  of  my  mind  the  moment 
I  faw  this   gentleman:  my   looks   of 
complacency  were  returned    by    his, 
•which  exprefled  the  fame  regard;  nnd 
he   could   not  poffibly  have  fhewn   a 
higher  fatisfa6lion.     I  waited   till  he 
fpoke  to  me.     *  Mifs,'  faid  he,  after  a 
low  bow,  and  prefenting  me  the  note 
from  my  mother,  «  Mrs.  De  Valville 
defired  me  to  giveyou  this.  She  want- 
ed to  fend  fomebody  with  it;  and  I 
entreated  her  to  give  me  the  prefe- 
rence.'— *  You  do  me  a  great  deal 
of  honour,  Sir/  returned  I,  opening 
he  note,  which  I  foon  read.     *  Well, 
Sir/  added  I,    «  Mrs.  De  Valville 
lhall  find  me  ready  j  and  I  give  you 
a  thoufand  thanks  for  the  trouble  you 
have  given  yourfelf.'— *  I  ought  to 
thank  Mrs.  De  Valville  for  having 
permitted  me  to  wait  on  you,1  replied 
ie:  *  but,  Mifs,  it  is  not  late,  and  the 
ladies  will  not  foon  be  here.     May 
I,  by  the  favour  of  the  commiffion 
I  have  obtained,  hope  to  enjoy  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  converfation  with 
you  ?  I  have  been  a  long  time  a  friend 
to  Mrs.  De  Valville  and  her  family  : 
lam  to  dine  with  youj  fo  you  may 
regard  me  beforehand  as  one  of  your 
acquaintance,    fince   I   (hall    be   no 
(hanger  to  you  two  hours  hence.' — 
As  you  pleafe,  Sir,'  replied  I,  much 
urprized  at  his  difcourfe.    *  You  may 
fpeak;  I  am  ready  to  hear  you.' — « I 
will  not  keep  you  long  in  fufpenfe, 
Mifs/  returned  he,  «  about  what  I 
have  to  fay  to  you.     I  have  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  honour  j  and  a  fin- 
cere,  fociable,  honeft,  plain -dealer  : 
ever  fince  I  heard  of  your  character, 
you  have  been  the  objeft  of  my  efteem, 
my  refpecl,  my  admiration  !     This, 
I  affure  you,  Mifs,  is  ftric~lly  true. 
I  am  informed  of  your  affairs.    Mr. 
De  Valville,  unhappily  for  himfelf, 
is  guilty  of  inconftancy.     I  am  my 
own  mafter,  Mifs;  enjoy  an  cftate  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  livres   a  year; 
and  I  offer  them  to  you  ;  they  (hall 


*  be  at  your  fervice  whenever  yoi 

'  after  you  have  confulted  with  Mrs. 

*  De  Valville  upon   it.'     What   mull 
furprized  me  in  this  propofal,  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
and  the  engaging  franknefs  which  ac- 
companied every  thing  he  laid.      I  hud 
feldom  fecn  any  body  fo  worthy  of  be- 
ing liftened    to  as  this  agreeable  gen- 
tleman: his  foul  feemed  to  fpeak  to  me  ; 
methought  I  faw  it;  it  addreffed  itielf 
to  mine;  and  demanded  an  anfwer,  as 
fimple  and  natural  as  the  queftion  it 
had  propofed  to  me.     Therefore,  lay- 
ing afide  all   ceremony,    I   conformed 
myfelf  to  his  behaviour;  and,  without 
trifling   away  any  time   in    returning 
him  thanks,  I  afked  him   if  he  knew 
my  hiftory.     *  Yes,  I  do,  Mils,'  re- 
turned   he;    c  and  that    is   the  reafon 

why  you  fee  me  here :  it  is  that 
which  has  told  me  you  are  more 
valuable  than  all  the  world  poffefles 
befides;  and  it  is  that  which  has  at- 
tached me  to  you.'—'  You  furprize 
me,  Sir!'  returned  I:  *  your  manner 
of  thinking  is  very  rare.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  praile  it,  becaufe  it  is 
too  much  to  my  advantage.  To  all 
appearance,  you  areaperibn  of  qua- 
lity.'— «  Yes,'  returned  he;  '  I  for- 
got to  mention  that:  but  it  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  a  thing  very  material. 
It  is  the  honeft  man,  and  not  barely 
the  man  of  quality,  who  can  merit 
you,  Mifs:  and,  as  I  think  myfelf 
as  honeft  as  any  other  perfon,  I  ima- 
gined this  qualification,  joined  to  an 
ettate,  which  is  more  than  enough  to 
fatigfy  our  defires,  and  make  us  eafy, 
might  induce  you  to  accept  of  my 
offers.' — *  I  ought  not  to  hefitate,' 
eturned  I,  *  upon  the  value  I  ought  to 
fet  upon  your  propofal,  which  is  a 
mark  of  the  highett  efteem,  and  the 
greateft  generofity:  but  permit  me  to 
repeat  my  queftion  j  Have  you  well 
confidered  it?  I  have  nothing;  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  I  owe  my  birth; 
I  have  fubfifted  from  my  cradle  only 
on  the  charity  of  fti angers;  and  have 
many  times  been  in  danger  of  be- 
coming an  object  of  publick  charity. 
This  has  (hocked  Mr.  De  Valville, 
notwithstanding  the  inclination  he 
had  for  me.  Take  care,  Sir  !' — 'It 
is  the  worfe  for  him,  Mifs,'  return- 
ed he;  'this  will  ncverbe  looked  upon  HS 

*  the  muft  glorious  part  of  his  co; 

'  however,  you  will  have  nothing  like 

*   this 
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c  this  to  fear  from  me.     Mr.  De  Val- 

*  ville  loved  you:  but  it  was  not  that 

*  paffion  which  brought  me  hither  j  I 

*  heard  you  reprefented  as  moft  perfect  - 
'  ly  lovely;  but  we  are  not  apt  to  be 
«  affected   by   charms  -we  have   never 
'  feen,  and  know  only  by  relation.  So 
'  it  is  not  a  lover  that  comes  to  fee  you; 
«  it  is   much  better.     Is  a  perfon  of 

*  your  merit  fit  to  be  made  the  /port  of 
'  a  foolifh  and  inconftant  portion  ?  No, 

*  Mifs!  no!     Let  people  fall  in  love 
«  with  you  the   firft  moment  they  fee 

*  you;  let  them  love  you  with  the  ten- 

'  dereft  affection:  how  can  they  avoid     ' 
«  it?    I    feel   the  fame  paflion;  and   I 

*  find  that  I  am  actually  in  love;  but      ' 
'  I  need   not  that  to  be  charmed  with     ' 
'  you;  the  amiable  qualities  of  your     ' 
'  mind   have  been   able  to  attract   my     ' 

*  higheft  efteem  :   your  beauty,  indeed,      * 
'  is  an  additional  qualification;  which,     ' 
c  though   not  neceffary  to  engage  my     ' 
'  regards,  which  were  before  founded 

'  on  a  more  folid  bafis,  yet  I  cannot     ' 

*  be  offended  at  it,  becaufe  the  excefs     ' 

*  of  that   happineft   I   would    enjoy,      ' 
'  cannot  be   fuppofed  to  extirpate  my     * 
'  defire  of  obtaining   it.     It  was  my      ' 

*  reafon   that  made  me  give  you  my     ' 

*  heart;  and  I  brought  no  other  paflion      ' 
'  with   me.     Thus  my  affection  does     ' 

>'  not  depend  upon  a  tranfport  which  is 
'  liable  to  wear  off,  and  fubject  to 
'  change.  My  reafon  is  not  concerned 

*  about  a  fortune,  fince  I  have  enough 

*  for  us  both;    nor  about  your  rela- 
'  tions,  fince  they  would  be  nothing  to 
'  me.      I    am    not   concerned    about 

*  your  family;    for,    if  you  were   of 

*  royal  extraction,    would  it  add  any 

*  thing  to  your  perlbnal  merit?  Befides, 

*  have  fouls  any  relations?  Are  they 
'  not  all  derived  from  the  fame  original? 

*  It  is  your  mind,  then,  I  would  ob- 

*  tain;  it  is  your  virtue  alone  that  has 

*  the  moft  powerful  charms;  which  I 

*  can  never  poflefs  without  being oblig- 
'  ed  to  make  you  all  poflible  returns. 
c  Should  you  content  to  marry  me,  I 
'  {hould  efteem  tnyfelf  infinitely  obliged 
'  to  you.     My  love  is  too  exceflive  for 
'  me  to  dare  to  defire  you  to  return  it 
'  in  the  fame  degree.     You  are  hardly 

*  twenty;  and  I  am  almoft  fifty:   and 

*  you  would  think  me  very  weak  was 
'  I  to  defire  you  to  love  me.     But  as  to 
'  your  friendship  and  efteem,  I  muft 
'  hope  to  attain  them  both;  as  I  lhall 

*  .endeavour  to  deferve  them.    As  you 


are  reafonable  and  generous,  I  flatter 
myfelf  with  fuccefs.  This  is  what 
I  had  to  fay  to  you,  Mifs:  I  now 
only  wait  to  know  what  is  your  de- 
termination.'— *  Sir,'  faid  I,  «  if  I 
only  confulted  the  honour  you  would 
do  me  in  my  prefent  fituation,  and 
the  good  opinion  you  give  me  of  your- 
felf,  I  (hould  immediately  accept  of 
your  propofal;  but  I  muft  defire  eight 
days  time  to  confider  of  it,  both  for 
your  fake  and  mine.  I  (hall  think 
for  you,  becaufe  you  would  marry  a 
perfon  who  is  nothing,  and  has  not 
any  thing  to  recommend  her:  and  the 
fame  reafons  will  induce  me  to  con- 
fider it  well  on  my  own  account,  be- 
caufe they  equally  regard  us  both. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  Sir,  to  employ  this 
time  in  examining  thefe  things  more 
clofely  than  you  have  done,  and  with 
all  the  attention  you  are  capable  of. 
You  efteem  me,  you  fay,  very  highly; 
and  your  prefent  difpofition  makes 
you  fet  this  above  all  other  confide- 
rations.  But  I  am  not  yet  yours, 
Sir:  and  we  (hould  be  no  fooner  mar- 
ried, but  your  conduct  would  be  cen- 
fured;  you  would  be  raillied  on  my 
unknown  extraction,  and  want  of 
fortune.  Can  you  be  infenfible  and 
unconcerned  at  their  banters. and  re- 
proaches ?  Will  you  not  be  lorry  for 
having  allied  yourfelf  to  no  family; 
and  for  not  increasing  your  fortune 
by  your  marriage  ?  Thefe  things  you 
ought  to  confider  of  maturely;  as  I 
(hall  reflect  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequence,  (hould  you  repent  of  your 
precipitation.  But  though  thefe  mo- 
tives of  reflection  (hould  not  keep  me 
in  fufpenfe,  I  cannot  have  the  liberty 
of  giving  you  the  proof  you  defire  of 
my  gratitude,  without  Mrs.  DeVal- 
ville's  confent.  I  am  her  daughter; 
nay,  more  than  her  daughter;  for  it 
is  to  her  goodnefs  alone,  and  not  to 
nature,  that  I  owe  the  bleffing  of  hav- 
ing her  for  my  mother.  Her  gene- 
rofity,  her  noble,  her  boundlefs  gel 
nerofity,  made  her  aflume  that  title, 
and  indulge  the  moft  tender  care  and 
affection  for  me ;  fo  that  I  am  bound 
to  be  entirely  at  her  difpofal:  and 
I  am  perfuaded  you  will  think  I  have 
reafon  to  be  fo.  I  muft  therefore, 
Sir,  acquaint  her  with  your  offers; 
which  I  (hall  do  without  telling  her 
your  name,  unlefs  you  permit  me  to 
do  it.1  —  *  O  juft  as  you  pleafe, 
a  B  x  «  Mifsl* 
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MifsP  returned  he;  «  I  mall  take  fo 
little  care  to  keep  it  fecret,  that  I  flull 
take  n  pride  in  publifhing  my  defign: 
and  I  am  fure  that  all  men  of  fenfe 
will  efteem  me  the  better  for  it,  even 
though  you  fhould  re f life  me.  But 
it  is  time  I  fliould  leave  you;  the  la- 
dies will  be  here  in  an  hour  at  far- 
theft:  and  I  fhall  wait  foi  you  at  Mrs. 
Dorfm's.  Farewel,  Mifs;  I  fliall 
make  reflections,  fince  yon  defire  it: 
but  I  fliall  not  be  in  pain  about  thofe 
which  may  be  made  upon  me;  yours 
alone  are  capable  of  dillurbing  me. 
This  day  fe'nnight,  about  this  time, 
I  lhall  be  here  again,  to  know  the  re- 
fult  of  them  and  Mrs.  De  Valville's 

*  fentiments;  which,  perhaps,  may  be 

*  in  my  favour.' 

This  faid,  he  retired;  and  I  made 
him  no  other  anfwer  but  a  curtiey, 
which  was  accompanied  with  an  air  of 
the  greateft  affability  and  gratitude.  I 
then  immediately  went  up  into  my 
room,  and  made  hafte  to  drefs  me.  The 
ladies  foon  arrived:  I  ftepped  into  the 
coach;  dined  at  Mrs.  Dorfm's;  and  re- 
turned home  very  late,  without  having 
mentioned  my  adventure  with  the  offi- 
cer to  Mrs.  De  Valville.  '  Shall  I  fee 

*  you  again  foon,  mamma?'  faid  I  to 
"her.     '  I  fliall  come  again  to-morrow 
'  in  the-afternoon,'  returned  fbe,  em- 
bracing me;  and  then  we  parted.    That 
right  I  fpoke  to  nobody  but  my  friend 
the  nun.    I  unbofomed  myfelf  to  her, 
and  told  her  all  that  had  pafTed  between 
the  officer  and  me;  at  which  fhe  feemed 
agreeably  furprized:   and  I  concluded 
with  defiring  her  to  come  and  fee  me  in 
the  morning.     She  entered  the  room 
the  next  day  before  I  was  awakej  at 


which  fhe  was  going  to  retire;  when, 
by  her  pulling  "the  "door  after  her,  I 
opened  my  eyes,  cnllrd  her  back,  and 
defired  her  to  take  a  choir,  and  feat  her- 
felf  by  my  bed  fide.  «  My  de.ir  f; 
laid  I,  «  1  have,  for  fome  days,  had  a  dr- 

io  retire  from  iht- wo'i  , 
myfelf  tV-r  the  re  It  of  my  life  in 
ferene  and  tranquil  Hate  you  ' 
embraced.' — *  How  !  would  you  be 
a  nun?'  cried  Pne,  interrupting  me. 
Yes,'  returned  I;  '  my  life  is  lu: 
to  too  many  events;  1  find  every 
is  uncertain  and  precarious:  Val- 
ville's infidelity  has  given  me  a  dif- 
guft  to  the  world;  I  find  he  is  ftill 
too  dear  to  my  heart;  and  I  muft  not, 
Idaicnot,  fee  him  mote.  Providence 
has  given  me  enough  to  fettle  me 
here:  my  deed  of  gift  will  fee  tire  to 
me  this  peaceful  retreat,  Where  I  mail 
live  with  you  in  a  perfect  repofe,  with- 
out being  at  any  one's  expence."— . 
Any  other  bui  me,'  /he  returned, 
would  immediately  applaud  your  re- 
-folution:  but  T  am  too  much  your 
friend  to  advife  you  to  purfue  your 
inclinations,  where  I  foiefee  they 
would  be  followed  by  repentance. 
When  we  cnn  have  a  day  entirely  to 
ourfelves,  I  will  give  you  the  hiftory 
of  my  life;  you  will  then  be  more 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  your  litu- 
ation  :  and  if,  after  that,  you  peril  ft  in 
your  intention  of  taking  the  veil,  you 
will  be  more  fenfible  cf  the  import- 
ance of  ycur  engagements.'  But  it 
is  time,  Madam,  forme  t<.  break  off;  \ 
am  fufficiently  fatigued;  and  muft  there- 
fore make  you  wait  a  little  longer  for 
the  continuation  of  my  adventures. 
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f^S,/^    OUR  commendations,  dear 
<f  y  Madam,  of  my  generous 

\  Y  <£  behaviour  to  my  unfaith- 
ful  lover,  fo  agreeably 
flatter  my  vanity,  that  I 
cannot  help  exprefling  my 
acknowledgments.  We  are  all  of  us 
naturally  fond  of  applaufe,  as  it  is  a 
kind  of  proof  that  we  have  fome  rea- 
fon  for  that  complacency  with  which 
we  are  apt  to  regard  our  own  actions. 
Self-love  is  the  univerfal  tyring  that 
moves  in  every  bread,  the  reigning  pri  n- 
cipie  which  governs  the  foul,  and  gives 
laws  to  our  behaviour.  The  mind  that 
is  actuated  by  the  low  profpe&s  of  fen- 
fuai  pleafure,and  thatwhichisanimated 
by  a  love  of  virtue,  and  the  refined  de- 
light which  attends  the  practice  of  great 
actions,  have  the  fame  fource;  it  is  all 
ielf-love,  all  a  defireof  happinefs.  But 
to  proceed  with  myhiftory. 

You  remember,  I  fuppofe,  that  I  had 
given  my  friend  the  nun  an  account  of 
my  adventure  with  the  officer;  that  I 
had  told  her  my  defire  of  taking  the 
'  veil;  and  that  fhe  had  earneftly  per- 
fuaded  me  againft  it.  Her  warmth  and 
/erioufnefs  on  this  fubject  at  once  fur- 
prized  and  alarmed  me:  I  thought  her 
before  perfectly  happy;  and  I  had  rea- 
fon  to  think  fo,  for  (he  always  appear- 
ed to  have  a  mind  full  of  tranquillity; 
but  now  I  began  to  fear  I  was  miftaken; 
I  longed  to  hear  the  hiftory  of  her  life^ 
but  as  Mrs.  De  Valville  was  to  be 
there  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  would  be 
foon  time  for  me  to  drefs,  me  defired 
me  to  defer  it.  '  I  have  a  great  variety 
'  of  adventures  to  relate/  faid  ftiej 
'  and  I  ought  to  take  fome  time  to  re- 
*  colleft  royfelf."  I  arofe  with  a  mind 


more  calm  than  it  had  been  for  fome 
time  part.  She  endeavoured  to  divert 
my  thoughts  from  Valville,  by  men- 
tioning the  happinefs  I  might  expect 
from  a  union  with  the  generous  officer. 

*  His  fentiments,  I  find,'  faid  (he, «  are 
'  too  noble,  too  agreeable  to  yours,  not 

*  to  make  you  charmed  with  him.    He 
1  will  at  once  be   a  tender  huiband,  a 
'  father,  and  a  friend;  his  good  fenfe 
{  will  render  him  always  engaging;  you 
«  will  forget  his  years;  and,  in  ihoit, 

*  return   his    parTion  :    you    will   find 
'  your  efteem  gradually  ftrengthen  and 
'  grow  up  to  love.' — f  Alas,  my  friend'.* 
returned  I,  «  you  are  quite  miftakpn; 

*  I  find  Valville,  my  dear,  my  unfaith- 
'  ful  Valville,  has  ilill  the  entire  pof- 

*  feffion  of  my  heart;  and  I  can  find 
1   no  room  there  for  any  other  object. 

*  I  confefs  the  gentleman  you  memioa 
«  has    infpired   me    with    the   higheft 
'  efteem;  his  open  franknefs  at  ourfirft 
'  interview,    and  his    converfation    at 
'  Mrs.  Dorfin's,    have   rendered    me 
'  highly  fenfibie  of  his  r.ierir;   but  it  is 
'  a  fenfibility  very  different  from  the 
'  tendernefs  of  love.     He  intyires  me 
'  with  a  regard  much  like   the  reve- 
'  rence  which  is  due  to  a   father.     I 
'  mall  be  glad  of  his  friendship,  and 
t  fliall  readily  give  him  every  proof  of 
«  mine;  every  proof  that  the  ftriaeft 

*  virtue,  and  my  unconquerable  love  to 
«  Valville,  will  permit.' — <  Marianne,* 
replied  my  friend,  <  Valville  has  ren- 
«  dered  himfelf  unworthy  of  this  ten- 
«  dernefs;  indeed  you  are  too  conftant, 
'  confidering  his  infidelity:  but,  how- 
«  ever,  it  is  poflible  he  may  return  to 
'  you  again,  and  Jove  you  with  more 

*  fondnefs  than  ever,'—1 1  do  not  think 

'  I  have 
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I  have  any  rcafon  to  cherifh  fuch  flat- 
tering hopes,'  returned  I  with  a 
igh;  *  I  have  no  expectations  of  that 
kind;  and,  though  I  clefpair  of  con- 
quering my  pafllon,  I  muft  endea- 
vour to  do  it.  His  cold  and  con- 
ftrained  looks  pierce  through  my 
foul;  his  indifference  is  infnpportable: 
and  abfence  alone  muft  fortify  my 
mind,  and  enable  me  to  rcpulfe  that 
flood  of  tendernefs  which  flows  in 
upon  it  whenever  I  think  of  him.' 
Here  a  lay-fifter  entered  with  my 
breakfaft,  and  told  the  nun  that  the  la- 
dies waited  for  her  below.  I  had  no 
fooner  ate  a  little,  than  I  drefled,  in  or- 
der to  receive  Mrs,  De  Valville:  at  laft 
(lie  arrived;  but,metbought,  fhe  looked 
out  of  order;  a  languid  palenefs  was 
fpread  over  her  face,  and  all  the  marks 
of  arealillnefs  were vifible there.  *  How 

*  do  you  do,  my  dear?' faid  (he,  asfoon 
as  I  entered  the  parlour.     «  I  find  I 

*  fhall  not  be  able  to  ftay  long  with 
'  thee  to-day,  for  I  am  not  well.'1 — '  I 

*  fee  it,    mamma,'  returned  I  with  a 
look  full  of  tendernefs.     *  Pray,  what 

*  is  the  matter?' — *  I  do  not  know,' 
returned  Ihe;  '  I  have  not  been  per- 

*  feclly  well  for  feme  time.    But  come, 
'  do  not  afflia  thyfelf,'  added  (he,  fee- 
ing me  ready  to  weep;  '  I  (hall  loon  re- 

*  cover.     My  fen's  infidelity  I  think 

*  unpardonable;    it  is  always  upper- 

*  mod  in  my  mind  :    I  am  provoked  at 
'  it  to  the  higheft  degree.    I  have  juft 

*  found  out  an  intrigue,  that  has  com- 
'  pleated  my  indignation,  and  equally 

*  fin-prized  and  mocked  me.     I  had  no 

*  foor.er  got  home  laft  night  from  Mrs. 
'  Dorfin's,  than  I  was  told  that  a  let- 
'  ter  from  Versailles,   directed  to  my 

*  fon,  had  been  kft  there;  and  that  my 
'  fervants  were  ordered  to  give  it  him 
'  as  foon  as  poflible:  but,  as  I  imagined 

*  he  was  gone thit her  himfelf,  and  could 
'  not  tell  whether  it  might  not  contain 

*  fomething  relating  to  his  port,  which 

*  mu~ht  be  of  importance  enough  to  re- 
'  quire  me  to  fend  it  after  him,  I  re- 
'  folved  to  break  it  open.     However,  I 
«  fent  it  fir  ft  to  my  country  houfe,  that 
«  it  might  be  given  him  if  he  was  therej 
<  but  this  morning  the  man  returned, 
«  rind  brought  it  back,  with  the  news 
«  that  he  fct  out  for  Verfailles  yefter- 
«  day,  on  which  I  went  into  my  clofet, 
4  opened,  and  read  it.    I  have  brought 

*  it  to  thee,  my  dear;  it  would  mock 
4  my  delicacy  too  much  to  read  it  to 


'  thee,'  added  flic,  pnllinjr  it  out  of  her 
pocket :  '  thou  (halt  thyfdf  bea  witnefs 
of  his  ungenerous  proceedings;  and,  I 
hope,  it  will  enable  thee  to  overcome 
thy  paflion  ;  for,  when  thou  haft  en- 
tirely ceafed  toefteem  him,  thou  wilt 
foon  ceafe  to  love  him  too.'  I  opened 
it;  but  not  without  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble; and  found  the  following  lines. 


T  Can  no  longer  avoid  difpofing  of 
*  my  commifTion  :  I  am  not  at  all 
pleafed  with  your  deJays,  and  thofe  of 
your  friends.  As  I  am  refolved  to 
fpend  the  reft  of  my  days  in  a  peace- 
ful retirement  from  noife  and  bufi- 
nefs,  I  think  every  day  an  age  that 
keeps  me  from  my  country. leaf.  I 
have  fettled  all  my  affairs,  and  am 
refolved  to  be  there  in  a  few  days. 
You  cannot  blame  me  if  I  difpofe  of 
my  poft  to  another;  fmce,  if  it  had  not 
been  your  own  fault,  you  might  have 
been  in  poffeflion  of  it  long  ago.  I 
am,'  ore. 

I  had  no  fooner  read  it  over  to  mv- 
felf,  but  I  fighcd,  let  fall  fome  tears, 
and  was  unable  to  fpeak  ;  when  Mrs. 
De  Valville  refumed — «  How  ill  he  re- 
'  pays  my  tendernefs!  Ungrateful,  un- 
'  worthy  man  !  I  am  refolved  he  fhall 
'  befenfibleofmyrefentmenr!' — «  Dear 
'  mamma!'  cried  I,  interrupting  her, 
and  throwing  myfelf  at  her  feet,  *  do 

*  not  fink  me   into  defpair:   I  cannot 
'  bear  to  think  of  your  ufmg  him  un- 
f  kindly  upon  my  account.     Let  me 
'  entreat  you  not  to  oppofe  his  happi- 
'  nefs  :  he  has  too  much  reafon  to  for- 
'  fake  me  ;  I  do  not  complain  of  him, 
c  He  was,  perhaps,  born  to  enjoy  a  hap- 
'  pinefs  fuprrior  to  that  which  I  could 
'  beftow  upon  him  :  he  has  a  loul  fen- 
'  fjbleof  the  nictft  honour;  a  foul  which 

*  will  not  fuffer  him   to  do  an  action 
'  that  would  bring  upon  him  as  much 
'  difgrace  and  contempt  as  if  he  had 
1  been  guilty   of  the   blackeft  crime. 
«  Would  you  have  him  infenfjbleof  the 
'  remonftrances  of  his  friends?  Would 
'  you  have  him  rcgardlefs  of  their  con- 
1  tempt  and  fcorn?  And  would  you  fuf- 
'  fer  me  to  be  thecaufe  of  all  thatigno- 
'  rainy  that  would  fall  upon  you  both? 

*  No,  Madam,  it  was  I  alone  that 

'  to  blame  ;  it  is  I  alone  that  you  ought 

'  to  be  offended  with  :   I  have  dared  to 

1  prefume  upon  your  goodncfs ;  and, 

4  dazzled 
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dazzled  with  the  pleafing  profpect  that 
lay  before  me,  have  encouraged  a  paf- 
fion,    which    muft    neceffarily    have 
drawn  after  it  the  moft  fatal,  the  moft 
dreadful  confequences.     Let  me  en- 
treat you,  by  all  your  tendernefs  for 
me,    to    forget    thofe    engagements 
which    have   puffed  between  us  ;    Jet 
me  entreat  you  to  reinftate  him  in 
your  favour;  to  approve  of  his  new 
paflion  :   and  fuflfer  me  to  look  upon 
him  as  my  brother.  I  will  never  leave 
you  till  you  forgive  him.    You  muft 
either  forgive  him,  or  kill  me.     The 
reflection  of  my  caufing  a  breach  be- 
tween you  would  be  too  much  forme 
to  fupport!' 
Here  my  tears  prevented  my  faying 
any  more:   my  dear  mother  wept  tooj 
and  we  both  were  filent  for  fome  mo- 
ments; we  wiped  our  eyes;   and   then 
flie  cried  out — '  Oh,  my  daughter!  how- 
generous  is  this !  Would  you  per- 
fuade  me  to  pardon  him  ?  you,  whom 
he  has  injured,  perfuade  me  to  return 
him  my  affection  !  Was  he  feniible  of 
thy    behaviour,    I  am  fure  it    muft 
chace  every   other   paflion   from   his 
breaft  :    he  will  never   find    another 
likethee.' — 'Yes, Madam, as  I  am  the 
caufe  of  his  offending  you,  I  ought 
to  be  the  raft  to  promote  a  reconcili- 
ation.    Think,  mamma,  how  amia- 
ble has  been  his  character  hitherto  ; 
and  then  confider  if  one  action  ought 
to  deftroy  that  efteem  which  he  has 
been  railing  for  many  years.' — '  My 
dear,'   returned  me  with  an  affecting 
ook,that  darted  through  her  tears, '  thy 
goodnefs  has  overcome  me  ;  thou  haft 
raifed  all  the  mother  in  my  breaft  : 
and,   fince   thou  canft  forgive   him, 
fure  I  ought  to  do  fo  too.'—4  I  fin- 
cerely  thank  you,  mamma,'  returned 
:  '  but  this  is  not  all;  you  muft  give 
him  your  confent  to  marry  Mifs  Var- 
thon.    I   had  once  the   profpect  of 
fpending  my  life  in  the  pleafing  toil  of 
promoting  his  felicity  j  of  induftri- 
oufly  puriuing  every  means  to   in- 
creafe  his  love,  and  augment  his  hap- 
pinefs.   But  I  muft  for  ever  layafide 
thefe  tranfporting  hopes;  and  can  on- 
ly ufe  my  entreaties,  that  you  would 
permit  him  to  be  blefled  by  a  lady 
who  is  more  happy  than  I  deferve  to 
be.     Confider,  Madam,  he  is  your 
fon ;  confider  how  great  has  been  your 
tendernefs  for  him  j  and  how  well  he 
has  deferved  an  efteem,  which  no  con- 
5  ^derations  for  me  ought  ever  to  fu- 


perfede:  and  then  I  am  fure  you  will 
deny  him  nothing.  His  only  crime 
is  indulging  an  involuntary  padlonj 
but  his  concealing  it  from  you  can 
only  prove  that  he  fears  to  give  you 
pain  ;  that  he  dreads  that  as  an  evil 
which  he  moft  earneftly  defires  to 
avoid.  He  has  been  afraid  you  mould 
pufti  things  to  extremities;  and  there- 
fore, rather  than  offend  you, has  de- 
clined accepting  of  an  advantageous 
poft ;  and  copies  rather  to  refufe  thofe 
honours  which  he  might  eafily  obtain, 
than  give  you  an  uneafy  moment.'— 
Enough,  my  dear  1  enough!'  (he  re- 
urned  with  an  engaging  fmile  :  f-  you 
m-ake  ufe  of  the  very  motives  of  my 
refentment  to  procure  a  reconcilia- 
tion :  I  did  not  confider  his  behaviour, 
in  throwing  in  obftacles  to  retard  his 
preferment,  in  the  light  thou  doft. 
He  is  ftill  my  fon;  and  he  mall  find 
that  I  have  all  the  affection  of  a  mo- 
ther. I  will  endeavour  to  fee  him  as 
foon  as  he  returns  to  Paris;  1  will  tell 
him  I  ftill  perfift  in  my  refolution 
to  contribute  all  I  can  to  render  him 
happy :  and,  as  you  defire  it,  I  con- 
fent that  he  mall  chufe  his  own  way 
of  being  fo.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
I  will  let  him  know  what  he  owes  to 
thee :  and  if  he  has  any  remains  of 
generofity  and  ingenuity,  thy  good- 
nefs, I  am  fure,  muft  fill  him  with  ad- 
miration, and  make  him  refume  all 
his  former  tendernefs  for  thee.'— « 
Dear  mamma,'  replied  I,  '  do  not 
fill  me  with  fuch  vain,  fuch  delullve 
expectations  :  they  are  too  agreeable 
tome;  I  dare  not  indulge  them.'  Yet 
notwithftanding,Icould  not  help  think- 
ing there  was  fome  reafon  for  her  opi- 
nion :  *  It  is  not  impoflible,'  faid  I  im- 
mediately to  myfelf,  '  but  he  may  be 

*  fenfible  how  much  he  is  obliged  to 
'  me;  he  may  be  charmed  with  the  dif- 

*  intereftednefs  of  my  paffion.'     This 
reflection  gave  me  a  moft  lenfible  plea- 
lure  ;  and  I  could  not  help  reprefent- 
ing    my  dear   Valville   to   my    mind, 
in  a  fuppliant  pofture,  entreating  for- 
givenefs,  and  faying    the  moft  tender 
things. 

My  dear  mamma  arofe  up,  and  was 
going  to  leave  me,  when  I  defired  her 
to  ftay  a  little  longer.  I  then  repeated 
all  that  had  pafled  between  the  officer 
and  me,  when  he  paid  me  a  vifit  a  few 
days  before.  She  fmiled,  and  feemed  ex- 
tremely pleafed.  '  Well,'  cried  flie,  as 
foon  as  I  had  done,  '  I  could  not  help 
,  .  *  obferving 
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'  obfervingrfomethinv  in  his  behaviour 
'  afterwards  at  Mr?.  DorfmX  that  ren- 

*  tiered  him  more  than  ordmnrily  en- 
'  .    tli^it  lady,'   added  flie, 

me  a  hint,  that  fhe  fancied  thou 

*  hadft  umle  him  thy  c:.ptivc.  He  leem- 
'  ed   peculiarly   defircus  of  rendering 
'  himfelf   agreeable   to   thee:  and   we 

*  both  obferved  that  his  looks  were  con- 
'  tinually  fixed   upon  thee;  and    that 
'  thou  hardly  ever  fpokelt,  but  his  eyes 
'  fparkkd   with    a    pleafing    vivacity. 

*  But  you  do  not  tell  me  what  is  your 
'  refoluticn.  He  is  a  peribn  of  great 
'  merit;   iv.id  has  a  delicacy  and  eleva- 

*  tion  of  mind,  that  muft  render  him 
«  very  valuable  in  thy  erhem  :    he  has 

<  away  of  thinking  almoft  peculiar  to 
«  himfelf.     In  fhort,   he  is  a  very  ex- 

*  traordinary  peribn  ;  and    I   perfuade 
'  mvfelf,  thnt  a   conformity  of  fenti- 
'  ments  will  foon  render  your  tender- 

*  nefs  reciprocal.     What  doft  thou  re- 

*  folve?  Will  not  he  poflefs  that  place 
4  in  thy  heart,  which  my  fon  has  fo  juft- 
'  ly  forfeited  ?' — c  I  fhall  make  no  dif- 
'  ficulty,  mamma,  of  telling  you  the 

*  fituation  of  my  mind,'  returned  I :  *  I 

*  have  a  very  great  efteem  for  him;  his 

*  franknefs  and  generolity,   his   good 

*  fenfe  and  virtue,  make  me  look  upon 

*  him   as   a    perfon   who  deferves  my 
«  friendfhip.    But  Mr.  De  Valvilie  has 

*  ftill  the  pofleflion  of  my  heart:  I  find 
'  he  is  too  dear  to  me,  not  to  regret  his 

*  lofs  as  a  moft  fevere  affliction.     His 

*  infidelity  has  not  made  me  love  him 

*  lefs  ;  but,  on  the  contrnry5  it  has  ra- 

*  ther  increafed  my  tendernefs:  indeed, 

<  1  did  not  think  he  had  been  fo  very 
«  dear  to  me  as  I  find  he  is.     Though 

*  I  am  obliged  to  give  my  new  lover  all 
c  the  efteem   he  deferves,  yet  I  cannot 

*  help  looking  upon   him  with   a  re- 

*  fpe&ful  kind  of  awe,  which  will  ever 
«  prevent  my  loving  him  with  that  ten- 

*  dernefs  which  is  due  to  a  hufband  : 
'  and,whileValvilleis  unmarried,  I  can 

<  never  bear  to  think  of  entering  into 
'  engagements   which  muft   render  it 

<  impoiTible  for  him  to  be  mine/ — <  I 
«  can  only  advife  thee,  my  dear/  faid 
fhe,  '  to  confult  thy  own  breaft;  and 
«  to  endeavour  to  be  as  ferene  as  pof- 
'  fible  :    a  virtue  like  thine  muft  one 
'  day  meet  with  it's  reward.  But  fare- 

*  wel ;  I  fhall  fee  thee  again  in  two  or 
«  three  days  time/  added  flic,  putting 
as  many  of  her  fingers  as  fhe  could 
through  the  grate,  which  I  took  hold 


of,  and  kifTed  with  a  refpe&ftil  tender, 
nefs.  She  then  repeated  her  affnrancrs 
of  an  eternal  affeftion  for  me,  and  re- 
tired. 

She  left  me  in  a  fituation  not  to  be 
exjn-ffltd  j  I  rrflefted  with  plealV.: 
my  having  re    .ncik-d  ,ny  mother  to  her 
fon  :    my  generous  behaviour  fufpend- 
ed  my  uneafinefs  ;  and  I  felr  a  delight- 
ful harmony  in  my  breaft,  which  every 
thought  feemed  to  increafe.  All  ) 
ful,  ferene,  and  compofed,  full  of  iclf- 
applatrfe,  full  of  the  fatisfV 
reafon  approves  and  heightens,    I  fUc 
a  delight   which   was  more   exquifik-, 
fublime,  than  can  be  imagined.     Ho\v 
more  unlike  the  mad  trriulports  < 
lous  rage,  which  difturb,  torture, 
rack    the  foul!     which   fill   the 
with   a  thoufand   contending  pallions; 
and  can  only  be  followed  by  remorfe 
and  difappointment.     But  I  had  [.;!,•  -n 
the  fweeteft  method  of  revenge  ;   a  re- 
venge  which  was   moft  likely  to  meet 
with  fuccefs,  and  wound  my  unfaithful 
lover  in  the  tendered  and  moft  fcniil>le 
part.     I    forefaw    that   my    beh 
would  cover  him  with  fhame,  and  make 
him  refleft  how  little  I  deferred   to  be 
difregarded  by  him,  who  could  forfeit 
all  my  hopes  to  promote  his  happinefs. 
At  laft,  Ivlrs.De  Valville's  ir.difpofition 
came  into  my  mind,  and  immediattly 
gave  a  damp  to  my  fatisfa<5tion  :   how- 
ever, I  flattered  myfelf  that  fhe  would 
foon  recover;    and  with  this   hope  re- 
gained my  tranquillity. 

I  law  my  mother  almoft  every  tiay; 
but,  alas !  fhe  appeared  to  be  in  fuch  a 
declining  condition,  that  her  prefence 
always  filled  me  with  the  moft  cruel 
alarms.  She  feemed, indeed, more  nearly 
attached  to  me  than  ever  j  her  tender- 
nefs exceeded  all  bounds;  and  her 
whole  foul  appeared  to  be  entirely  taken 
up  with  her  affeflion  forme,  and  to  be 
filled  with  the  fincereft  concern  for  my 
happinefs.  When  the  day  appeared  in 
which  I  expe&ed  to  fee  the  officer,  I 
dreffed,  and  prepared  to  receive  him: 
but  he  was  in  the  parlour  fooner  than  I 
expecledj  however,  I  did  not  make  him 
wait  long  ;  I  went  down  to  him  with 
a  mind  a  little  difcompofed  at  the  ap- 
prehcnfions  of  the  pain  I  fliould  give 
him.  After  the  ufual  compliment* 
were  over — *  You  fee,  Mifs/  ' 
with  an  air  of  gaiety,  «  that  I  have  kept 
'  to  your  appointment  :  I  have  dclibe- 
'  rately  refle&ed  upon  all  the 
'  1 
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qnences  that  may  attend  our  union, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  find  one 
that  can  for  a  moment  (hake  my  refo- 
lution  :  may  I  hope  to  have  a  (hare  in 
your  friendship  j   in  that  fincere  and 
tender  friendship  which  muft  render 
the  indiflbluble  knot  for  ever  fweet 
and  full  of  charms  ?  All  I  wait  for 
now  is  to  know  therefult  of  your  re - 
fkaions.'— <    Sir,'    returned    I,  <    I 
(hall  make  no  difficulty  of  telling  you 
my  mind  with  the  utmoft  freedom. 
Your    behaviour,    your    generofity, 
y.our  unexceptionable  character,  have 
given  me  a  very  high  opinion  of  your 
merit;  and  I  ought  to  efteem  your 
propofal  as  a  very  great  honour  :  but 
I  find  I   cannot  enter  into  any  new 
engagements.     Valville,  though  un- 
faithful, is  ftill  dear  tome  :  however, 
your  friendfhip  is  too  defirable  not  to 
make  me  earneftly  wifh  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  ;  and  I  (hall  think  my- 
fe!f  very  happy,  if,  after  this,  you 
grant  me  a  lhare  in  your  efteem.'     I 
obterved,  while  I  fpoke,  a  vifible  con- 
cern  fpread  over  his  countenance;  and, 
after  I  had  done,  he  ftood  fome  moments 
in  a  thoughtful  poflure,  without  mak- 
ing any  reply :    at  laft,  he  recovered 
himfelf ;  and  with  an  engaging,  though 
forrowful  air,  allured  me  tliat,  fince  he 
niuft  not  hope  to  be  fo  happy  as  he 
could  wifli,  he  would  gladly  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  ferve  me,  and  that 
I  Should  always  find  him  my  fincereft 
and  moft   affectionate  friend  ;    and   in 
that  character,  he  hoped,  I  would  fome* 
times  permit  him  to  fee  me  at  my  mo- 
ther's, or  Mrs.  Dorfin's.    This  requeft 
was  too  reafonable  to  be  denied  him  j  I 
readily  confented  to  it:  and  on  this  he 
left  me. 

For  three  days  after  this  I  heard  no 
news  of  my  mother.  On  the  fourth,  in 
the  morning,  a  lay-fifter  entered  my 
apartment,  and  told  me  that  a  coach 
was  waiting  for  me  in  the  court,  with 
a  fervant  from  Mrs.  De  Valville  j  on 
which  I  dreflfed,  and  went  down.  I 
found  one  of  her  maids  at  the  door  with 
a  letter  ;  in  which  (he  told  me  (he  was 
at  her  country-houfe,  and  longed  to  fee 
me  there.  She  had  delivered  another 
letter  to  the  abbefs ;  fo  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  get  into  the  coach.  I  did 
To,  and  foon  arrived  at  my  mamma's: 
(he  received  me  with  her  ufual  affec- 
tion. I  (hould  have  thought  myfelf 
extremely  happy  in  being  near  her,  if 


her  increafing  diforder  had  not  filled 
me  with  the  utmoft  inquietude  j  a  foft 
languifliment  appeared  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  countenance,  pale  and  fickly,  made 
me  fear  I  fhould  foon  be  deprived  of 
all  the  comfort,  all  the  repole,  of  my 
life.     Valville's  infidelity  had  hitherto 
given  me  the  feveix-ft  pain  ;  but  now  my 
affliction  for  his  mother  made  me  for- 
get every  other  caufe  of  grief.  I  Strug- 
gled with  myfelf  to  put  on,  before  her, 
a  countenance  as  ferene  as  pofT.ble;  but 
whenever  I  was  from  her,  I  fought  to 
be  alone:   I  then  gave  a  loofe  to  my 
forrow,  and  uttered  the  fevereft  com- 
plaints.    *  Oh!    why  have  I  tafted,' 
faid  I,  melting  into  tears,  <  the  fweet, 
the  delightful  fatisfa6lions  that  fprirsg 
from  a  filial  affection  to  the  deaieft, 
the  beft  of  mothers,  if  I  muft  fo  foon 
feel  her  lofs?  Why  was  I  made  hap- 
py to  be  funk  the  deeper  fti  defpair  > 
O  my  God'/  then  cried  I,  '  fortify 
my  mind  againii  the  agonizing  tor- 
ture that  flows  in  upon  it;  fill  my 
foul  with  fortitude;  and  may  I  never, 
never  offend  thee,  by  repining  at  thy 
providence !   O  that  thou  wouldft  but 
take  my  life  for  hers,  and  fave  me  the 
anguifh  of  lamenting herlofsp  Thefe 
reflections  foon   fpread   fuch  a  gloom 
over  my  face,  as  made  it  impoffible  for 
me  to  difguiie  my  diforder  before  her. 
She  refolved   I  fhould   not  leave  herj 
and,  to  di/npate  my  uneafinefs,   con- 
ftraineaherfelf  toaflumean  air  of  gaiety 
and  chearfulnefs :  but  flie  did  not  tell 
me  flie  took  notice  of  my  diforder,  any 
other  way  than  by  thus  endeavouring 
to  remove  it.    I  was  fenfible  of  this  in- 
ftance  of  her  goodnefs  ;  and  my  heart 
owned   the   obligation,    and   iincerely 
thanked  her  for  it.     But  fome  days  af- 
ter, obferving  I  ftill  had  the  fame  con- 
cern upon  my  fpirits,  fhe  defired  me  to 
take  a  turn  with  her  into  the  garden; 
on  which  we  went  to  the  moft  fhady 
part  of  it,    that  we  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  foft  breeze  which  played 
amongft  the  leaves,  without  beirg'in- 
commoded  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  We 
fat  down  upon  a  bench  together  near 
a  cafcade,    whofe    aquatick   murmurs 
feenied  to  foothe  the  difpoiition  of  our 
minds.     *    My   daughter,'    faid    fl»s, 
looking  upon  me  with  eyes  full  of  a 
maternal  tendernefs,    '  I  cannot  help' 
4  taking    notice  of  thy  afTiduity   and 
*  concern  for  my  health.  Thou  art  un- 
'  willing  to  have  me  even  for  a  mo- 
2  C  «  ment  j 
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ment;  and  when  thou  doft  fo,  I  have 
reatbn  to  believe  that  I  take  up  all 
thy  thoughts.  Thou  returneft  to  me 
with  thy  eyes  red,  which  informs  me 
that  thou  haft  been  crying;  and  the 
appearance  of  fo  much  diforder,  that  I 
can  no  longer  help  taking  notice  of  it. 
I  thought  my  filence,  and  thy  own  re- 
flections, might  make  thee  refume  thy 
gaiety,  or,  at  lealt,  prevail  upon  thee 
to  moderate  thy  concern  :  but,  I  find, 
they  have  a  different  effect.  Confider, 
my  dear;  thou  needed  not  be  told 
that  I  am  mortal :  I  freely  confefs  I 
am  in  a  confumption;  and  thou  muft 
not  wonder  if  thou  feeft  me  fnatched 
from  thee.  Thou  wilt  lofe  a  mother 
whofe  tendernefs  may  deferve  fome 
tears:  but  I  fhall  not  leave  thee  with- 
out a  friend  j.  Mrs.  Dorfm  will  think 
herfelf  happy  in  having  thee  for  a 
companion  ;  fhe  will  make  tip  my 
lofs,  and  return  thee  all  the  affection 
thou  canftbeftow  upon  her.' — 'Dear, 
dear  mamma!'  cried  I,  interrupting 
her,  and  lifting  up  my  head,  with  the  ' 
tears  running  down  my  cheeks,  *  Mrs. 
'  Dorfin  is  not  you!'  Scarce  could  I 
pronoun^  thefe  words  for  my  fighs, 
•which  ,noft  rendered  them  unintelli- 
gible. Here  we  were  both  fitent ;  and 
fighs  and  groans  were  all  that  paffed 
for  fome  time  :  at  laft,  recollecting  her- 
felf, and  taking  hold  of  my  hand— 
*  Thy  foftnefs  moves  me  too  much,* 
fhe  refumed.  *  But,  my  dear,  confider 
that  you  muft  have  parted  with  me, 
had  I  lived  fome  years  longer:  our 
feparation  would  then  have  been  as 
fevere  as  it  is  now.  The  fweeteft 
pleafure  1  ever  knew  was  that  which 
Jprang  from  communicating  the  blef- 
iings  which  Heaven  has  bellowed  up- 
on me;  a  pleafure  fo  fublime,  that  it 
gives  me  the  higheft  fatisfact ion  even 
in  the  profpect  of  my  diflblution.  I 
fhall  be  judged  by  a  Being  whofe  dif- 
pofitions  are  the  feme  as  my  own  ;  a 
JSeing  whom  I  have  always  loved  to 
think  on  under  the  endearing  cha- 
racter of  a  Father  ;  andaBein^,  too, 
r,ot  fwayed  by  prejudice,  but  the  Im- 
partial Distributer  of  juftice;  andwho 
is  as  fuperior  in  his  benevolence  and 
companion  as  the  nature  of  God  is 
more  exalted  than  that  of  the  loweft 
part  of  his  rational  creation  !  Death, 
my  dear,  by  reflection,  grows  familiar 
to  the  mind :  I  find  it  infenfibly  lofes 
all  it's  honors  j  the  gloom  vanishes  j 


'  the  fpectre  is  ftripped  of  it's  terrors; 
and,  in  an  angel's  form,  opens  the 
way  to  boundlefs  joys,  and  delights 
unutterable!  On  tins  fide  are  care, 
trouble,  and  anxiety;  on  that,  rap- 
turous pleafures,  eternal  felicity,  and 
endlefs  peace!'  Here  fhe  paufedj  and 
then,  looking  at  me  with  eyes  which 
exprefled  all  the  tender  fentiments  of 
her  heart — «  My  dear,'  added  fhe,  '  I 
confefs  I  cannot  think  of  leaving 
thee  without  fome  regret :  I  long,  too, 
to  fee  my  fon,  and  to  embrace  him 
with  that  tendernefs  which  is  due 
from  a  mother  to  a  child,  to  whom  fhe 
muft  bid  a  long  adieu !  As  for  thee, 
I  would  perfuade  thee  to  moderate 
thy  affliction,  and  arm  thyfelf  with  a 
firmnefs  of  mind  fufEcient  to  fuppoit 
my  lofs  with  courage.  Think,  where- 
ever  I  am,  I  fhall  love  thee  ftill :  not 
all  the  delights  of  Heaven,  though 
infinitely  various,  will  make  me  for- 
get thee;  thou  wilt  there  furnifh  out 
a  pleafing  fubject  of  difcourfe;  and 
I  fhall  wifh  for  the  happy  time  when  I 
fhall  congratulate  thee  on  thy  arriv- 
al in  that  world  of  love,  where  our 
raptures  will  increafe  by  communi- 
catingthem!' — 'Omamma!'  cried 
,  with  my  eyes  fparkling  with  foft 
elight,  *  how  fweetly  you  foothe  my 
grief!  What  an  engaging  profpecl 
you  lay  before  me!  What  an  affem- 
blage  of  noble  and  pleafing  ideas  * 
Yes  !  our  affection  will  be  as  lading 
as  our  fouls  :  we  fhall  be  eternally 
dear  to  each  other;  friendfhip,  love, 
and  devotion,  will  fill  our  minds, and 
give  us  joys  more  folid  than  the  pro- 
fpect of  the  golden  pavement,  and 
the  delicious  groves  crowned  with 
immortal  verdure  !  You  have  brought 
fuch  a  picture  to  my  mind,  that  I 
cannot  help  anticipating  our  future 
happinefs,  and  imagining  us  poffef- 
fed  of  all  that  is  moft  fweet  and  de- 
firable.  But  do  not  imagine,  dear 
mamma,  that  I  can  think  of  a  fepara- 
tion from  you  without  pain  ;  no  !  it 
is  impoffible !  I  have  reafon  to  be 
highly  fenfible  of  vour  lol's  :  I  cannot 
lole  the  deareft  friend  on  earth  ;  I 
cannot  be  feparated  from  that  mind 
which  fympathizes  in  all  my  con- 
cerns without  a  cruel  anjuifli !  Lit^ 
will  lof'c  all  it's  charms  ;  and  it 
would  require  much  lefs  refolution 
for  me  to  die  with  you  than  to  live 
without  you  i  but  I  will  endeavour 
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•to  "be  as  calm  as  poflible;  I  will  re- 
flect upon  your  happinefs  till  I  for- 
get my  own  mifery  ;  I  will  fet  your 
example  before  my  eyes;  and  learn 
from  you  to  conquer  my  vanity,  and 
all  ray  youthful  follies.' 
Here  we  were  interrupted  by  a  fer- 
vant,  who  came  to  tell  us  that  a  coach 
was  juft  entered  the  court  with  Mifs 
De  Fare;    on  which  we  immediately 
went  to  receive  her :   (he  faluted  us  with 
an  air  that  had  a  mixture  of  friendfhip 
and  confufion  ;  and  (he  was  at  firft  fo 
much  difconcerted,  that  fhe  knew  not 
bow  to  exprefs  herfelf.     «  My  fmcere 
affection  for  you  and  Mifs,  has  con- 
ilrained  me,  Madam,  to  wait  upon 
you,'  faid  the  to  my  mother,  *  to  en- 
quire after  your  health.     I  am  very 
forry  that  I  cannot  appear  before  you 
without  bluming  for  my  mother's 
indifcretion  ;  though  I  am  confcious 
I   have  not  done  any  thing  incon- 
fiftent  with  that  friendfhip  and  regard 
I  owe  you  both.' — '  Pray,  Mifs,'  re- 
urned  Mrs.  De  VaU/ille,  '  do  not  you 
make  any  apologies;    for  you  need 
no  juftification  in  our  eftee-mj   you 
have  never  offended  us  :    and  your 
company  is  too  agreeable  for  us  to 
fuffer  you  to  fpend  your  time  in  ex- 
cufes, which  are  equally  painful  to  us 
all.  Let  Mrs.  De  Fare's  imprudence 
be  forgotten.'    On  this  we  went  into 
the  parlour;  and  difcourfed,  the  reft  of 
the  day,  on  indifferent  fubjects. 

At  night  this  young  lady  was  going 
to  leave  us;  but  my  mother  prefled  her 
to  ftay  two  or  three  days  with  fuch  ear- 
neftnefs  .that  fhe  could  not  refufe  her: 
on  which  we  wrate.toher  mamma,  and 
fent  back  the  coach.  We  fpent  the 
evening  in  a  converfation  more  grave 
than  ordinary:  though  the  arrival  of 
this  amiable  lady  had  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  fatisfaction,  yet  it  could  not 
diffipate  the  uneafineis  in  which  my 
mind  was  involved  at  the  dreadful  ap- 
preheniions  of  lofing  my  dear  mother. 
That  engaging  lady  endeavoured  to 
enliven  the  difcourfe;  but  in  vain. 
When  it  was  time  for  us  to  go  to  bed, 
I  entreated  her  to  let  me  lie  with  her; 
but  (he  would  not  confent  to  it,  on  ac- 
count of  her  cough,  which  (he  thought 
would  difturb  me.  In  the  morning, 
Mifs  De  Fare  and  I  went  into  Mrs. 
De  Valville's  apartment;  but,  Ending 
her  afleep,  we  agreed  to  take  a  walk  in 
*Ueiiclds  behind  the  garden.  As  my 


weaknefs  made  the  lead  diforder  vifi- 
ble,  (he  had  obferved  the  fettled  diftui  b- 
ance  of  my  mind,  which  I  eafily  per- 
ceived by  her  looks;  which  were  ex  - 
preftive  of  a  very  tender  and  generous 
concern :  but  as  (he,  perhaps,  ima- 
gined that  Valville's  infidelity  was  the 
caufe,  (he  did  not  think  fit  to  renew  my 
uneafinefs  by  taking  notice  of  it.  We 
went  through  the  back  gate  of  the  gar- 
den, where  a  double  row  of  tall  elms 
extended  a  great  length,  and  feemed,  at 
the  farther  end,  to  clofe  and  form  a 
thick  grove.  She  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert me  by  an  agreeable  converfation, 
which  was  accompanied,  on  each  fide, 
with  the  mod  friendly  and  affectionate 
endearments :  and  fhe  fo  artfully  fuited 
berfelf  to  the  difpofition  of  my  mind, 
that  I  could  not  help  being  exceedingly 
moved.  We  had  walked  a  conlider- 
able  way,  and  were  talking  of  return- 
ing back,  when  we  jaw  a  young  wo- 
man, genteelly  dceffed,  fitting  with  her 
back  towards  .us.,  under  one  of  the 
trees,  at  a  fma-11  diftance  before  us:  a 
little  fpark  of  curiofity  made  us  defir- 
ous  to  walk  onj  when,  coming  pretty 
near,  (he  feemed  to  be  loft  in  thought, 
and  was  in  a  poJture  expreflive  of'  the 
deepeft  defpair.  We  eroded  the  walk 
to  gain  a  fight  of  her  countenance;  and 
ftood  fome  time  toobferve  her  actions. 
Her  eyes  were,  at  .firft,  fixed  on  the 
ground;  but  (he  foon  after  lifted  .them 
up  to  Heaven;  when  we  obferved  the 
tears  trickle  down  her  cheeks:  this 
fight,  joined  to  fome  bitter  fighs  which 
efcaped  her,  equally  affected  us  both. 
We  went  up  to  her,  with  a  refolution 
to  give  her  all  the  affiftance  we  were  ca- 
pable of:  I  no  fooner  fpoke,  but  (he 
ftarted,  and  turned  her  head  to  us, 
(for  we  had,  hitherto,  only  a  fide- view 
of  her  face)  and  immediately  arofe ; 
when  we  faw  a  countenance  on  which 
was  painted  a  mixture  of  grief  and 
(hame.  She  was  very  youngj  her 
features  were  perfectly  regular  ;  and 
her  eyes  full  of  the  moft  melting  fbft- 
nefs.  *  May  we  know,  Madam,  the 
caufe  of  your  uneafinefs?'  faid  I: 
you  may  depend  upon  our  aflirtance, 
if  we  are  happy  enough  to  be  able  to 
ferve  you.  We  beg  pardon  for  our 
intrufion :  but,  as  we  were  unable  to 
fee  you  without  being  moved,  fo  we 
could  not  refrain  from  offer-ing  you 
our  friendfhip,  in  order  to  dirfipate 
your  uneafinefs  as  well  as  ours.— • 
a  C  a  «  This 
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'   This  lady,'   faid  I,  turning  to  Mifs 
De  Fare,    *  I  am  fure,  feels  the  fame 

*  affection  for  you  that  I  do;  and  will 
'  gladly   contribute   to^  remove   your 

*  troubles;   for  the  virtuous  peculiarly 
'  deferve  the  efteem  of  the  virtuous.' 
Here  fhe  flood  for  fome  time  filent,  as 
if  in  fufpenfe,  and  at  a  lofs  how  to  be- 
have :  at  laft,  wiping  her  eyes — *  I  do 

*  not  know  how  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  I 

*  have  of  your  goodnefs,  ladies,'  faid 
fhe,  blufhing:   '  you  do  not  know  me  j 

*  and,  if  you  did,  I  am  perfuaded  you 
<  would  lofe  all  your  generous  fenti- 
'  ments  for  me.     Permit  me  to  retire  : 
«  it  is  fufficient  that  you  know  I  am  a 
«  wretch   beneath    your    notice.'     At 
this  Mifs  De  Fare  could  contain  her- 
felf  no  longer:   me  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  entreated  her  not  to  leave  us 
fo  abruptly.     '  We  defire,  Mifs,'  faid 
fhe,  f  to  know  no  more  than  you  are 

willing  to  tell  us.     Pray,  compofe 
yourfelf;  and   do   us   the  favour  to 
breakfaft  with  us :    though  it  may 
not  be  in  our  power  to  ferve  you, 
oblige  us  with  your  company,  and 
accept  of  our  friend/hip.'     To  this 
jhe  confented  ;  but  not  without  the  ap- 
pearance   of    fome    reluctance.       As 
Mifs  De  Fare  feized  one  of  her  hands, 
I  took  hold  of  the  other  :  and,  as  we 
began  to  walk  back — '  Ladies,'  faid 
fhe,  looking  upon  each  of  us  with  eyes 
full  of  gratitude,  «  I  am  incapable  of 
thanking  you  as  I  ought:  you  do 
not  know  me;  and  I  with  I  could  for 
ever  conceal  my  misfortunes  from 
you,  and  hide  the  caufc  of  my  mi- 
fery;  but  I  (hall  no  fooner  be  difco- 
vered,  but   your  friendfhip  will  be 
turned  into  averfion  and  horror;  you 
will  then  deteft  me  as  much  as  I  do 
myfelf.      Oh!  may   you   never  feel 
the  (tings  of  confcious  guilt!'  added 
(lie,  fqueezing  both  our  hands,  and  the 
tears  gufliing  afrefh  from  her  eyes. 

We  were  extremely  moved  at  this  un- 
expected interview;  and  neither  Mifs 
De  Fare  nor  I  could  refrain  from  weep- 
ing. We  arrived;  and  I  immediately 
went  into  my  mother's  room,  and  left 
Mifs  De  Fare,  with  the  difconfolate 
lady,  below.  ,1  found  her  awake,  and 
ready  to  arife:  a  fweet  deep  had  recruit- 
ed her  fpirits,  and  very  much  refreshed 
bhe  received  me  with  a  fmile, 
«  My  child,'  faid  /he,  «  I  hopeMifs's 
'  company  has  diverted  thee.  I  am 

*  much  better  than  I  \va$  yeflerday, 


after  breakfaft  we  will   divert  our- 
felves;  but  do  not  be  too  grave.     I 
expect  Mrs.  Dorfin  here  to-day;  and 
do  not  doubt  but  we  fhall  fpend  the 
time    very   agreeably.'     I   exprefled 
my  joy  at  the  alteration  which,  ir 
was  vifible  in  her  countenance,  in  the 
moft  lively  terms.     *  O  Madam,'  cried 
I,  embracing  her,  *  how  happy  fhoukl 
I  be    might  I    flatter  myfelf    with 
the  hopes   of  your   recovery!  How 
delightful  would  be  the  profpect  of 
fpcnding  my  life  with  you!' — *  My 
dear,'  returned  (lie,  interrupting  me, 
my  life  is  very  precirious:   learn  to 
refign   thyfdf  to   the  Divine  Willj 
that  wife,  that  beneficentBeing,  who 
has  the  difpofal  of  thy  life  and  mine, 
knows  what  is  bed  for  us  both.    But 
where  is  Mifs  De  Fare?' — c  She  is 
below  with  a  young  ftranger,'  faid 
,  *  that  we  intend  to  introduce  to  you; 
whom  I  hope  you  will  find  worthy  of 
your  friendfhip.' — '   I  do  not  doubt 
it,  my  dear,'  returned  (he:   '  thy  re- 
commendation  makes  me  her  friend 
before  I  fee  her.     But  where  didft 
thou  find  her?'     On  this  I  related 
our  little  adventure.     She  feemed  ex- 
tremely pleafed  with  itj  and  immedi- 
ately dreifed  to  wait  upon  her.     As 
foon  as  (he  was  ready,  fhe  went  into 
the  parlour,  and  received  her  with  an 
air  of  the  moft  engaging  affability  :  but 
all  our  carefles  could  not  difperfe  the 
gloom  from  her  countenance;  we  faw 
that  fomething  preyed  upon  her  fpirits, 
and  that  her  mind  was  too  difordered  to 
render  it  poffible  for  her  to  affume  an 
air  of  chearfulnefs,  even  for  a  moment. 
As  focn   as  breakfaft  was  over,   my 
mother  propofed  taking  a  turn  in  her 
coach  for  an   hour  or  two,  to  fee  the 
country,  and   take  the  benefit  of  the 
air.     The  unknown   young  lady  de- 
fired  to  be  excufed ;  but,  at  our  ex- 
prdling  an  unwillingnefs  to  part  with 
her,  fhe  confented.     My  dear  mam- 
ma's converfation  I  thought  more  lively 
than    ever;    though   \ve  diicourfcd  of 
fome  fubjects  that  were  perfectly  : 
but  fhe  had  the  art  of  handling  the 
moft  ferious  topicks  in  a  manner  that 
rendered  them  very  engaging. 

But,  however  agreeable  they  were  to 
me,  I  am  afraid,  Madam,  you  will 
think  them  quite  tedious:  I  havt 
haps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  thefe  feriout 
difcourfes,  which  to  you' may  appear 
Uifuppcrtablej  but,  for  all  this,  I  have 
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a  great  mind  to  go  on  with  them  a  lit- 
tle farther,  becaufe  the  thoughts  may 
poflibiy  be  new  to  you.  However,  if 
you  think  yourfelf  in  danger  of  the 
vapours,  pray  pafs  over  a  few  leaves, 
and  you  will  be  infallibly  out  of  dan- 
ger. But  to  return. 

I  think  I  told  you,  Madam,  when  I 
drew   you  a  portrait  of  my  mother's 
heart,  that  her  conceptions  of  the  Di- 
vine goodnefs  and  juftice  were  almoft 
peculiar  to  herfelf.     This  converfation 
will  (hew  you  what  ground  I  had  for 
fuch  an  aflertion.     *  Nothing  can  be 
more  Shocking,'  faid  (he,  «  than  the 
villainies  that  have  been  practifed  un- 
der the  venerable  name  of  religion. 
Who  can  reflect  on  the  horrid  devaf- 
tations  that  have  been  fpread  through 
the  world  by  mad  priefts  and  furious 
bigots,  without  being  filled  with  de- 
teftation  and  horror?  How  prepofte- 
rous  is  it  to  attempt  to  pleafe  the  moft 
merciful  Being  in  the  univerfe,  by 
cancelling    his     gentle    imprefiions 
from  our  minds,  and  behaving  with- 
out   mercy !    Wherever  .fuperftition 
and  enthufiafm  have  prevailed,  they 
have  banifhed    every  natural,  every 
noble,  lentiment    from    the    human 
brealt.      How   unaccountable    is    it 
that  we  mould  ever  attempt  to  de- 
light the  moll  wife  and  intelligent  of 
all  beings  with  little  tricks  and  cere- 
monies   equally   trifling   and   vain! 
How  abfurd  to  endeavour  to  render 
propitious  the  moft  perfect,  the  moft 
benevolent  difpofition,  by  any  thing 
elfe    but   acting    according    to    the 
dignity  of  our  intelligent    natures, 
raifmg  ourfelves  as  near  as  poilible  to 
his    perfection;  and    thus,    in    fome 
meafure,  rendering  ourfelves  worthy 
of  his  efteeml  Nor  lefs  profane  is  it,' 
added  (he,  *  to  addrefs  the  Mighty  Fa- 
ther of  mankind,  who  ought  to  be 
approached   with   the   moft   humble 
awe  and  the  profoundeft  veneration, 
with  the  amorous  language,  and  the 
fond  endearments  that  are  more  juft- 
ly  beftowed  upon   our  own  fpecies : 
how  monftrous  is  this  fpiritual  kind 
of  debauchery !    Nature  abhors   the 
impious  profanation,  and  ftarts  from 
*  a  wor(hip  foimpureand  facrilegious.' 
Thefe  were  the  principal  fubjects  of 
pur  difcourfe,  in  which  Mifs  De  Fare 
and  I  bore  a  part  with  an  agreeable  fa - 
tisfaction.     Religion,    ftripped  of  the 
gloom  and  unnatural  folemnity  with 
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which  melancholy  fpirits  are  apt  to 
cloath  it,  will  ever  appear  lovely  and 
engaging  to  a  reafonable  mind:  it  owes 
all  it's  beauty  to  it's  own  fimplicity 
and  native  excellence ;  and  whenever 
it  is  made  to  oppofe  the  indifpenfible 
obligations  of  reafon  and  nature,  it 
muft  be  degraded,  and  funk  in  the 
opinion  of  every  intelligent  and  virtu- 
ous being.  The  perfon  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  exquifite  pleafures  that 
attend  the  praftice  of  the  focial  virtues, 
and  with  an  humble  and  upright  mind 
gratefully  adores  the  fupreme  and  un- 
exhaufted  Source  of  benignity,  has  fa- 
tisfactions  unknown  to  the  fenfualift 
and  epicure,  the  fuperftitious  am'  en- 
thufiaft.  Virtue  to  fuch  a  mind  appears 
always  lovely  and  divinely  charming: 
it's  graces  are  more  attractive  than  the 
delufive  pleafures  which  court  our  en- 
joyment; it  is  the  higheft  gratification 
of  our  rational  natures;  it  fills  the  foul 
with  the  moft  delightful  harmony, 
whilft  all  betides  is  jarring  difcord  and 
endlefs  confufion.  But  I  have  done. 

During    this    converfation,    I    fre- 
quently caft  my  eyes  upon  the  young 
ftranger,  and  obferved  that  her  cheeks 
glowed    with    incefTant  blumes;    me- 
thought  Hie  felt  all  the  charms  of  vir- 
tue, and  yet  at  the  fame  time  feemed 
ftunned  and   confounded:    me    fome- 
times  looked  upon  me  with  an  air  of 
friendfhip,   then  iighed,    and  let  fall 
fome  tears.     As  we  ftepped  out  of  the 
coach,  (he  defired  me  to  walk  with  her 
in  the  garden  for  a  few  minutes;  to 
which  I  gladly  confented,    and   went 
full  of  the  hopes  that  me  would  tell  me 
the  caufe  of  her  uneafinefsj  and  put  it 
in  my  power  to  give  her  fome  proof 
that  I   fympathized  in  her  afflictions. 
*  Dear  Mils,5  faid  fhe,  as  foon  as  we 
were  alone,  '  I  cannot  help  being  de- 
fitous  of  having  you  for  my  friend  j 
your  tenderneis  and  generous  con- 
cern for  my  unealinefs  prepofltfles  me 
in   your  favour,  and   inclines  me  to 
return  you  the  utmoft  affection;   but 
I  muft  then   difclofe  all  my  mifeiyj 
this  you   would  demand  as  a  proof 
of    my   confidence  :     but,    alas !     it 
would  be  fuch  a  proof  of  it  as  would 
entirely  change  your   kind  difpofi- 
tions  to  ferve  me;  you  would  hate, 
you  would  deteit  me;   and  your  dif- 
pleafure   would   Aggravate    my    de- 
fpair,  which   even   now   exceeds  all 
<  bounds/—'  Indeed,  Mils,  you  in, 

'jure 
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Jure  me  very  much/  returned  I. 
Whatever  is  the  caufe  of  your  trou- 
ble, it  will  not  make  me  forget  what 
I  owe  to  the  diftrefled :  Heaven  knows 
I  would  do  any  thing  to  ferve  you  j 
and  I  afl~ure  you  I  will  never  defire 
you  to  tell  me  any  thing  that  will 
give  you  fo  much  pain;  only  let  me 
know  what  I  can  do  for  you ;  I 
will  aflcno  queftions,  but  my  obedi- 
ence alone  (hall  prove  my  friendfliip.' 
Here  me  continued  filenr,  and  caft 
down  her  eyes,  while  her  countenance 
informed  me  that  her  mind  was  tor- 
mented with  the  moft  painful  agita- 
tions. She  opened  her  lips  feveral 
times  as  if  fhe  would  fpeak,  but  a 
riling  figh  prevented  her:  at  laft,  call- 
ing a  look  upon  me  full  of  tendernefs, 
grief,  and  Ihnme  — '  I  would,'  faid 
(he,  '  lay  open  my  guilt  before  yonp 
'  but  my  tongue  refufes  to  obey  me. 
'  Alas!  I  could  wifli  my  infamy  was 

*  hid  in  eternal  oblivion:  but  that  can 

*  never  be;  and,  if  I  do  not  tell  it  you, 

*  you  will  learn  it  from  others.     I  was 

*  .educated  with  the  ftricleft  piety:  my 
>  •  fituation  in  life  was  eafy  and  agree- 

'  ablej  and  all  around  confpired  to 
'  make  me  happy.  But,  alas!  flatter - 
'  ed  with  my  little  beauty,  I  forgot 

*  myfelf:  I  liftened  to  every  one  that 
'  was  pleafed  to  addrefs  me;  and  re- 
'  joiced  in  the  conqueftof  a  multitude 
'  of  admirers.     But,  in  the  height  of 
'  my  vanity,  an    unforefeen  accident 
«  plunged  me  into  the  deepeft  diftrefs : 
'  my  father  died  fuddenly,  and  left 

*  his  affairs  in  a  very  bad  fituation.     I 

*  lamented  bis  lofs  with  an  unfeigned 
'  forrow:  I  had  no  viiible  means   of 
'  fupport.     My  friends  forfook   me; 
«  and  I  had  only  an  uncle  to  depend 
'  upon,  who  was    gone  abroad,  and 

*  could  not  give  me  an  immediate  af- 
.'  fiftance:  I  was  even  difregarded  by 
'  thofe  who,  a  few  days  before,  pro- 
'  feffed  to  have  the  moft  violent  paflion 
'  for  me;  no  profpecl:  of  relief  lay  be- 

*  fore  me.     In  fhort,  I  lived  upon  the 
'  little  that  remained  of  my  father's 

*  fubftance,  till   that   was  expended: 
'  when  I  wasaddrefled  by  a  gentleman 

*  of  fortune,  who  took  advantage  of 
'  my  diftrefs,  and  ba/ely  made  ufe  of 
'  every  expedient  to  force  me  to  com- 

*  ply  with  his  criminal   delires.     At 

*  laft,  my  coward  foul,  mocked  at  the 
'  appearance  of  want  and  mifery,  con- 
8  ftatedj  and  I  was  ruined.     But  who 


'  can  exprefs  the  horrors  that  flovred 
*  in  upon  me,  when  cool  reflection 
'  brought  the  guilty  fcene  to  view? 
'  Ohl  how  (harp  are  the  upbraiding* 
'  of  an  offended  confcience !  What 
'  inward  perturbations  diftracled  my 
'  mind!  I  was  incapable  of  taking 
'  the  leaft  repofe.  No  ray  of  comfort 
'  fhone  into  my  breaft:  I  reflected  on 
'  my  education,  and  the  pious  inftruc- 
'  tions  that  my  tender  mother  had  in- 
'  culcated  into  my  mind  in  my  early 
'  infancy.  But  this  reflection  renew- 
'  ed  my  anguifh.  "  A  proftitute!  a 
"  wretched,  a  vile  proftitute!"  cried 
'I.  "  Am  I  that  guilty  wretch?  Oh  { 
"  that  I  had  fubmitted  to  the  fevered 
"  hardfhips!  If  I  had  begged  my 
c<  bread,  I  might  have  been'virtuous 
"  ftill:  I  might,  even  then,  have  look- 
**  ed  up  with  a  mind  confcious  of  it's 
"  innocence;  and  have  beheld  the  face 
"  of  mankind  without  a  guilty  blufh." 
'  In  fliort,  I  curfed  my  vanity  and 
'  folly,  that  made  me  rather  (loop  to 
'  be  really  miferable  and  truly  con- 
'  temptible,  than  to  lofe  the  gay,  the 
'  vain  trifles  of  life.  In  the  midft  of 
«  thefe  agitations,  I  received  a  letter 
'  from  my  uncle:  he  had  heard  of  my 

*  father's    death,    and    the   unhappy 
'  circumftances  in  which  he  had  left 
'  roe  ;  and  therefore  haftened  to  town, 

*  with  an  intention  to  confole  me,  and 
c  fuppljr  the  place  cf  his  decealed  bro- 
'  ther,    by  being   my   guardian,   my 
«  friend,    and  kind    benefactor.      He 
'  arrived  the  night  before,  juft  after  I 
'  had  retired  to  the  houfe  of  my  pre- 
'  tended  lover:  he  knew  his  character, 
'  and  forefaw  that  I  was  ruined.     He 
'  upbraided  me  with  the  infamy  I  had 
'  brought  upon  his  family;  and  or- 
'  dered  me  never  to  fee  him  more.     I 
'  was  fhockeo^>at  the  contents  of  this 

<  letter;    and  abandoned  myfelf,    for 
'  fome  time,  to   the   fevereft  defpair. 
'  Had  I  continued  virtuous  but  one 
'  hour  longer,  I  might  now  have  been 
'  happy.     I   loved    my  uncle;   but  I 
'  durft  not  meet  bis  reproaches;  and  I 
'  was  afhamed   to   appear  where   my 

*  guilt  would  foon   be  made  publick: 
'  I  therefore  relblved  to  abandon  my 

*  lover,  and  feek,from  my  induftry,  an 
'  honeft  fupport.     Thisrefolution  wa{ 
'  attended  with  an  inward  fatisfaftion. 
'  I  humbly  begged  the  Divine  forgive- 

<  nefs,  and  implored  the  protection  of 

<  his  providence;    and,    after  having 

!  taken 
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taken  a  few  rings  that  were  my  mo- 
ther's, and  a  little  money  andcloaths 
that  I  had  (till  left,  I  abandoned  that 
fatal  houfe,  without  communicating 
my  intention  to  anybody.     Though 
feveral  days  arepafled  fince  I  put  thrs 
deiign  in  execution,  I  have  not  found 
any  relief:  my  little  money  is  almoft 
gone;  and  I  have  now  no  other  pro- 
fpect  but  of  (hortly  wanting  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life.     Oh,  Mifs!   let  not 
my  guilt  harden  your  heart  againft 
me!'  added  me:    «  do  not  be  more 
inexorable  than  that  Being  who  com  - 
pnffionates  the  penitent;  and,  I  hope, 
has  heard  my  prayers.1 
This  difcourfe  was  delivered  in  fuch 
a  foft  and  plaintive  voice,  and  accom- 
panied with  fo  many  tears  and  fighs, 
that  it  itemed  to  melt  my  very  foul.    I 
forbore  to   look   in   her  face,   that  I 
might  not  increafe  her  blumes;    and 
would  gladly  have  fpared  her  the  con- 
fufion  of  making  fuch  a  painful  difco- 
very,  if  it  had  not  been  neceflary  for 
me  to  know  the  moft  material  circum- 
ftances,  in  order  to  give  her  forne  re- 
lief.    I  flood,  fome  time  after  (he  had 
done,  to  confider  what  anfwerl  (hould 
make  her.     She  feemed  furprized  at  my 
making  her  no  reply;  and  then,  caft- 
ing  her  eyes  upon  me,  and  obferving 
iny  tears—*  I  do  not  know,  Mifs,'  re- 
fumed  (he,  '  what  I  ought  to  think  of 
yourfilence:  your  virtue  makes  you, 
perhaps,   loath  and   deteft  me;    but 
you  cannot  do  it  more  than  I  do  my- 
felf.     However,  let  me  beg  that  yon 
would  not  expofe  me.' 
'  No,  Mifs,'  returned   I ;  *  I  have 
not  the  leaft  difpofition  to  abufe  the 
confidence  you  have  repofed  in  me. 
I  am  forry  for  your  uneafinefs;  and 
fympathize  with  you  in  it:  you  have, 
indeed,  had  great  caufe  to  be  afflict- 
ed; for  guilt  and  mifery  are  infepa- 
rablecompanions.     Your  repentance 
ought  to  reftore  you  to  the  efteem  of 
every   virtuous    mind:    this    fhould 
compofe   and  calm    your  thoughts; 
for  it  is  all  that  Heaven  requires  from 
frail  offending  mortals.     I  will  not 
humble  you  fo  far  as  to  give  you  any 
thing;  you  was  not  born  to  receive 
charity:    I   only    defire  you    would 
oblige  me  ib  for  as  to  let  me  lend  you 
a  tew  louis  d'ors,  which    you  (hall 
return  when   it  fuits  your  conveni- 
ency.     I   will   take  your  word   for 
the  payment  of  them/  added  I,  pull- 


ing out  my  purfe,  which  I  put  into  her 
hand.  *  Pray,  take  what  you  wantj 
and  flatter  yourfelf  with  tire  hopes 
that  you  will  in  a  few  days  be  re- 
ftored  to  your  oncle's  favour.  But, 
in  order  to-  that,  I  muft  know  your 
name,  and  where  to  direct  to  that 
gentleman.1  — '  O  Mifs!'  cried  (he, 
n  a  tranfport  of  joy,  '  how  nobl*t 
how  generous,  is  your  behaviour* 
Good  God  !  this  is  too  much!'  Here 
a  fieftt  flood  of  tears  flopped  her  voice  j 
while  ftie  gave  me  a  look  which  ex- 
preffed  all  (he  would  have  uttered,  ia 
a  language  infinitely  more  affecting 
than  any  thing  (lie  could  poflibly  have 
faid  to  me. 

As  I  began  to  think  onr  long  3ib- 
fence  from  the  company  might  be  takea 
notice  of,  I  propoied  our  walking  inj 
and  defired   her  again  to  take  freely 
what  money  (he  wanted;  for  (he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  open  the  purfe-, 
but  flood  holding  it  in  her  harxi,  with- 
out any  motion :  at  laft  (he  took  two 
louis  d'ors.     I  infifted  upon  her  taking 
five;  which  I  could  not  prevail  upon 
her  to  do  without  fome  importunity; 
when,  returning  me  the  purfe  without 
fpeaking  a  word,  (he  took  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  prefled  it  in  a  manner  fo 
tender  and  affecling,  that  I  could  not 
help   being   extremely   moved.      Her 
heart  feemed  to  beat  with  ienfations 
too   violent   for  utterance;    and   me- 
thought  (he  longed  to  prefs  me  to  her 
breaft,  but  had  not  confidence  to  do  it: 
at    laft,  as  we  were  returning  back— 
My  dear  friend,'  cried  (he,  (  forgive 
my  not  being  able  to  expreis  my  gra- 
titude :    your  goodnei's   quite   over- 
whelms me.1 — '  Enough,  my  friend/ 
eturned  I :   *  you  owe  me  no  thanks. 
Virtue  is  it's  own  reward  :  my  fatif- 
faction,  in  being  able  to  ferve  you, 
gives  me  a  pleafure  at  leaft  equal  to 
yours.     I  wi(h  I  could  reftore  peace 
and    fatisfaction   to  every   troubled 
mind.     Depend  upon  my  friendfhip 
for  the  management  of  your  affairs.' 
Here  we  entered  the  houfe,  and  found 
Mrs.  Dot  fin  and  the  officer  there:  thejr 
arofe  and  faluted  the  young  lady  and 
me;  and  told  us  they  had  fent  a  lervant 
to  acquaint  me  with  their  arrival;  but 
it  was  very  eafy  for  him  to  mils  us  in  a 
garden  of  fuch  a  large  extent.     We 
had  no  fooner  fat  down,  but  we  were 
told  that  dinner  was  on  the  table:  dur- 
ing which  Mrs:  De  Valvilb  took  no- 
tice 
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ticethat  the  young  (hanger  looked  up- 
on me  with  a  complacency  which  (he 
thought  very  remarkable.     An  air  of 
ierenity   was    fpread    over    her    face, 
which  yet  retained  fome  of  thofe  marks 
of  joy  and  admiration  which  had  be- 
fore   agitated    her    mind.       She   was 
pleafed  with  the  change;  hut  more  fo, 
as  (he  imagined  I  was  the  caufe  of  it; 
and  congratulated  that  young  lady  on 
the  return  of  her  tranquillity.     '  As 
you  have  not  been  pleafed,  Mifs,  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  caufe  of  your 
late   melancholy,'   faid    fhe    to    her, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to 
you   to  relate  it ;  but  as  I  am  per- 
fuaded  you  have  let  Marianne  into 
the  fecret,  I  hope  you  will  permit 
her  to  communicate  it  to  us,  except 
you    have   any  particular  reafon  to 
the  contrary.     You  may  depend  up- 
on our  fecrefy,    if  the  cafe  requires 
it  5  and  that  we  fliall  ufe  our  utmoft 

*  endeavours  to  ferve  you,  and  prove 
*.that   we   deferve   your   confidence.' 
Mifs  Du  Bois,  for  that  was  the  young 
ftranger's  name,  coloured  at  this  propo- 
fal,  and  knew  not  what  anfwer  to  re- 
turn her:  at  laft,  after  fome  hefitation 
*— c  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Madam,'  faid 
flie,  <  for  the  /hare  you  take  in  my 

concerns;  which  are  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  to  render  it  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  that  they  fliould  be  kept  invio- 
lably fecret.  I  have,  indeed,  com- 
municated my  unhappy  (lory  to  this 
young  lady,  whofe  goodnefs  has  in 
fome  meafure  calmed  my  mind:  I 
will  depend  upon  her  prudence,  and 
leave  it  to  her  to  do  as  me  (hall  think 
fit.'  But  as  (he  feemed  to  grant  me 
this  liberty  with  fome  reluctance,  we 
waved  the  fubjecl,  and  the  difcourfe 
turned  upon  Valville.  «  My  fon,' 
faid  my  mother,  '  has  got  a  very  hand- 

*  fome  fortune;  and    my   death   will 
very   much   increafe    it.      You   all 
know   my  affection  for    Marianne; 
and  therefore  cannot  wonder  to  find 
that  I  have  made  fome  provision  for 
her  in  my  will.     I  have  left  my  fon 
my  whole  eftate,  except  this  houfe, 
with  it's  furniture;  the  gardens  round 
it,  and  two  thoufand  livres  a  year; 
my  piflure,    and   fome  jewels   and 
plate;   which  I   give  my   daughter. 
My  fon  cannot  have  the  lead  reafon 
to  complain,  fmce  what  I  leave  from 
him  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparifon  of 
my  whole  eftate ;  befides,  he  has  al- 


ready a  very  large  fortune  left  him  by 
his  father  and  my  brother. — I  be- 
lieve you  will  approve,  Sir,  of  what 
I  have  done;  and  think  that  at  the 
fame  time  that  I  have  con  fide  red  my 
affection  for  my  daughter,  I  have  not 
forgot  what  I  owe  to  my  fon:  I  had, 
indeed,  given  her  all,  in  giving  my 
confent  to  their  marriage;  but  I 
k.-.ow  my  daughter  is  not  avaricious, 
and  will  be  very  well  fatisfied  with 
what  I  have  now  done  fur  her.'  The 
officer  and  Mrs.  Dorfin  appeared  per- 
ftftly  pleafed  with  the  contents  of  her 
will;  and  had  begun  to  extol  her  equity 
and  goodnefs,  when  I  threw  myfelf  at 
her  feet — «  Dear  Madam,'  cried  I,  «  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  fenfible  I  am 
of  your  exceflive  kindnefs:  you 
know  how  dear  you  are  to  me;  and 
can  eafily  put  yourfelf  in  my  place, 
and  form  an  idea  of  the  fituation  of 
a  mind  overflowing  with  every  grate- 
ful fentiment.  Each  inftance  of 
your  affection  gives  me  a  very  fenfi- 
ble pleafure.  How  fweet  is  it  to  be 
obliged  by  thofe  we  love!  But,  ck.tr 
mamma,  how  engaging  fuever  this 
inftance  of  your  kindnefs  is,  I  con- 
fefs  I  cannot  fmccrely  approve  of  it. 
Mr.  De  Valville  has  a  right  to  enjoy 
all  you  poflefs  after  your  deceafe;  he 
has  a  claim  to  it,  founded  on  reafon 
and  nature:  he  is  your  fon,  your  only 
heir;  and  deferves  to  poflefs  your 
eftate  entire.  For  my  part,  I  am 
not  ambitious:  and,  fince  I  muft  be 
feparated  from  Valville,  I  do  not  de- 
fire  to  enjoy  any  of  his  fortune,  ex- 
cept what  Mr.  De  Climal  has  left 
me;  and  your  picture,  which  I  (hall 
value  more  than  all  the  riches  in  the 
world.  When  you  are  gone,  you 
will  leave  no  charms  behind  for  me; 
nothing  will  ever  make  life  defir- 
able.' — «  Arife,  child/  faid  my  mo- 
her;  '  and  do  not  be  filly:  I  believe 
thou  wilt  regret  my  lols,  and  be  fin- 
cerely  afflicted  at  it;  but  in  time  thy 
uneafintfs  will  wear  off,  and  thou 
wilt  become  reconciled  to  it.  Val- 
ville has  enough;  and  I  dare  fay  he 
will  not  be  difpleafed  at  what  I  have 
done  for  thee :  however,  I  may  live 
a  good  while  yet;  mine  is  a  very 
lingering  diftemper.  This  gentle- 
man and  lady,  I  am  fure,  think  I 
could  not  do  lefs  for  thee  thai, 
done:  however,  as  I  hope  to 
fon  again,  I  will  tell  him  my  defign, 
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and  know  if  he  has  any  objection  to 
it.     Will   not  that  fatisfy  thee?'— 
Indeed,    Mifs,'    faid   Mrs.  Dorfin, 
you  aretoofcrupulousj  I  cannot  help 
approving  of  what  your  mother  has 
done.     But  pray/    added  (he,   *  is 
Mils   Du  Bois's  misfortune   to   be 
kept  a  fecret  ?  She  has  left  it  to  your 
difcretion  to  diiclofe  it  to  us,  it  you 
think  proper.     She  is  a  very  amiable 
lady  :  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  her  bluflies  and  confufion  ex- 
ported a  ftrong  fenfe  of  guilt   and 
ftianie.      Am   I    right,    my   dear?* 
— «  That,   Madam,  may  perhaps    be 
owing,'  faid  the  officer,  *  to  a  deli- 
cacy which  may  make  her  look  upon 
fome  circumftances  of  her  misfor- 
tune   as    criminal,    which    in    fail 
may  not  be  Co.' — «  No,  Sir,'  faid  I, 
that  is  not  the  cafe :  I  am  forry  to 
fay  Mifs  has  been  highly  to  blame  j 
and  I  wifli  I  could  give  you  her  ftory, 
and  hide  her  guiltj  but  that  could 
not  be  clone  confident  with   truth: 
befldes,  it  would  deprive  her  of  the 
advantage  of  your  afliftance.     Poor 
lady!  (he  is  much  to  blamej  but  yet 
me  deferves  your  pity  and  compaf- 
fion;  and  I  promife  myfelf  you  will 
readily  lend  her  your  affiftance.     But 
I  mall  never  be  able  to  defcribe  the 
horror  and  anguifh  of  her  mind j  nor 
the  painful  ftruggle  between  her  fenfe 
of  virtue,  and  her  mame  at  having 
offended  again  ft  it's  precepts.'     Here 
I  related  every  thing  that  paffed ;  and 
concluded  with  defiring  the  officer  to 
compaflionate  her  cafe,  and  endeavour 
to  make  a  reconciliation  between  her 
and  her  uncle.     *  I  was  juft  going  to 
'  propofe   it  to   you,  Mifs,'  returned 
he :  *  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  being 
moved  at  fuch   an   affecting   ftory. 
Happy  is  the  perfon   who,   having 
behaved  ill,  has  the  refolution  to  re- 
pent ;  but  more  happy  (he  who  has 
not  this  need  of  repentance.' 
I  obferved  that,  during  my  difcourfe, 
the  two  ladies  liftened  with  the  utmoft 
attention;    while    their    countenances 
exprefled    the   tendereft   pity  and    the 
greateft  furprize.     When  I  had  done, 
they  wiped  the  tears  from  their  eyes, 
and  looked  upon  each  other  with  an 
air  of  aftonimment.  At  laft,  faid  Mrs. 
Dorfm — '  How  dreadful  are  the  ago- 
«  nies  that  attend  the  lofs  of  virtue! 

*  Dear-bought  fatisfaftions  that  are  ac- 

*  companied  with  fuch  exquifite  mi- 


f  fery,  fuch  lafting  wretchednefs!  If 
'  her  folly  is  divulged,  (he  will  never 
«  be  able  to  wipe  out  this  infamy  that 
'  will  attend  her.  Rivers  of  tears, 
c  and  the  fevereft  repentance;  no,  not 
'  a  life  of  the  ftrifteft  virtue;  will,  in 
'  the  opinion  of  the  world,  reftore  her 
'  innocence,  or  retrieve  her  character.' 
— «  Very  true,'  returned  Mrs.  De  Val- 
villej  '  the  world  is  cenforiousj  and 

*  though  a    thoufand  virtues  may  be 
'  overlooked,  yet  the   indifcrction   of 
'  an  unguarded  moment  will  never  be 
'  forgotten  :  we  muft,  therefore,  con- 
'  ceal  this  unhappy  affair. — I  am  very 
'  glad,  Sir,'  added  (he,  '  that  you  are 

*  pleafed  to  undertake  the  office  of  re- 
'  conciling  her  uncle  to  her;  and  we 
«  all,  J  dare  fay,  fincerely  wifti   you 

*  fuccefs.'—'  I  thank  you,  ladies,'  re- 
plied  hej  '  I  fee  my  fuccefs  will  give 
'  Mifs  Marianne  a  peculiar  pleafure: 
1  but  I  muft  know  where   Mifs  Du 

*  Bois's  uncle  lives.— Can  you  inform 
«  me,  Mils?'—*  Yes,  Sir,'  returned 
I;  and  immediately  gave  him  the  di- 
rection I  received  from  that  lady.     He 
had  no  fooner  read  it  but  he  fmiled. 

*  I  know   the   gentleman,'    faid    he; 
'  and  though  I  am  concerned  at  the 

*  trouble  this  event  muft  haveoccafion-. 

*  ed  him,  I  cannot  help  being  pleafed 
'  to  think  I  (hall  ferve  a  man  of  fenfe 
'  and  honour  j  and,  by  reftoring  him 
«  his  niece,  I   (hall  contribute  to  his 
'  repofe.     I  will  wait  upon  him  im- 
'  mediately;  I  know  he  will  hear  rea- 

*  fon:  and  though  his  virtue  muft  have 
'  made  him  very  fenfibleof  his  niece's 
'  imprudence,    yet  the  fame  virtuous 
'  difpofition  will  prompt  him  to  pardon 

*  her  upon  her  repentance.' 

On  this  the  officer  left  us:  but  he 
had  not  been  gone  above  two  hours,  be- 
fore we  law  him  return.  As  he  enter- 
ed the  room,  we  read  in  his  looks  that 
he  had  met  with  fuccefs:  and  after  he  had 
told  us  that  our  conjectures  were  true, 
he  fat  down;  and,  at  my  requeft.  gave 
us  a  particular  account  of  his  adven- 
tures. «  I  happened,' faid  he,  *  to  find 
Mr.  Du  Buis  at  home,  who  received 
me  in  a  moft obliging  maoner,  though 
he  appeared  to  be  very  uneafy.  After 
the  firft  compliments  wereover,and  we 
had  drank  part  of  a  bottle,  I  took  no- 
tice of  his  melancholy; and  a(ked  him 
if  I  could  contribute  to  remove  it: 
he  thanked  me;  and,  with  an  affixed 
imile,  told  me  that  nothing  was  the 
a  D  *  i, 
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*  matter  with  him;    then   drank  my 

*  health,  and  enquired  how  I  liked  his 

*  wine.     I  then  mentioned  his  brother; 
4  and    aflced   how   long   he    had    been 
'  dead:  he  gave  meonly  a  flight  anfwer; 

*  and  almoft  infenlibly  turned  the  dif- 
'  courTe  on  another  fubje6t,    without 
'  ever  mentioning  his  niece.     By  this 

*  I  imagined  that  he  was  tender  of  her 

*  honour;  and  concluded  that,   how- 
'  ever  difpleafed  he  was  with  her  con- 
'  dua,  he  had   ftill  feme  affection  for 

*  her.     I  then  took  the  liberty  tomen- 

*  tion  her  tp  him,  and  to  propofe  a  re- 

*  conciliation;  but  he  Teemed  fin-prized, . 
'  and  very  much  concerned  to  find  that 
'  1  was  acquainted  with  an  affair  that 

*  wasfolittletohercredit.     "No,  Sir," 
'  faid  he,  "  I  will  never  let  my  doors 
'*  be  open  to  Tuch  a  (trumpet.     As  (lie 
"  has  ruined  herfelf,  (he  mud  take  the 
"  conTequence   of  her  folly.      I   will 
•*  for  ever  difown  her  :    (lie  is  a  dif- 
*'   grace  to  her  family.      I  will   never 
"  be  reconciled  to  her;   and  I  defire, 
•'  Sir,  you  will  mention  her  no  more/' 

*  This  he  Tpoke  with  a  great  deal   of 
'  warmth,  and  with  his  looks  full  of 
'  refentment.      Then  milling  a  little 
•—  "  Poor,  unhappy  girl  !'  relumed  he, 
'  in  a  Toft  and  quite  different  tone;  "  is 
«'  her  difgrace,  then,  made  publick? 
"  What  will   become  of  her?    Pray, 
"  Sir,"  addtd  he,  "  at  whoTe  requeft 
"  do  you  propofe  this  reconciliation  ? 
"  Have  you  Teen  her?" — "  Yes,  Sir," 

faid  I,  "  I  Taw  her  to-day."  And 
here,  IMiTs,1  acic!edhe,addrefTir.ghim- 
elf  to  me,  «  I  gave  him  a  particular, 
account  of  all  thatpaffed  between  you. 
this  morning;  at  which  he  was  fo  af- 
fecled,  that  I  Taw  I  had  gained  my 
point  before  he  told  it  me.  "  Sir," 
laid  he,  as  Toon  as  he  found  I  had 
done,  "  I  think  myfelf  greatly  oblig- 
ed to  you  for  this  information  :  I 
««  did  not  think  (he  had  been  drove  to 
**  fitch  extremities.  As  foon  as  I  was 
•'  informed  of  my  brother's  death*  and 
«•  the  unhappy  diforder  in  which  he 
«<  left  his  affairs,  I  madehafteto  town, 
"  that  I  might  have  the  fatisfa&ibn  of 
"  providing  for  his  daughter;  on  whom 
•«  I  intended  to  beftow  my  eftate;  and 
44  who,  I  imagined,  would  be  a  com- 
•'  fort  to  me  in  this  decline  of  life.  I 
"  have  always  had  a  very  great  affec- 
«'  tion  for  her;  and  have  loved  her  as. 
"  tenderly  as  if  flic  was  my  own  child. 
«'  1  tliMcfare  went  to  my  brother'! 


"  houfc,  to  comfort  her  for  the  lofa  of 
"  a  tender  father,  and  to  tatte  the  Ta- 
"  tisfaclion  of  embracing  her,  the  dear 
"  remains  of  his  family;  as  well  as  to 
"  relieve  her  from  her  anxieties  by  my 
"  care  and  affection.     But  how  great 
"  was  my  furprize!   how  inexprefli'ole 
*'  my  grief!   to  find   her  feduced 
"  carried  off  by  a  villain,  who  has  r.t;t 
*'   the  leaft  degree  of  virtue  or  honour. 
"  A  paper  I  found  on  her  toilette  let 
ft  me    into    the  whole    intrigue.     He 
'*  there  takes  advantage  of  her  diltitls; 
*'  promifes   her  a  conTioerable    i 
*'  ment;  and  makes  ufe  of  a  great  deal 
"  of  art  to  debauch  her  principles.     I 
"  was  fliocked  at  his  villainy,  and  her 
"  folly;   and  the  next  morning,  after  I 
*'  had  found  that  fhe  had  not  been  at 
*'  home  the  night  before,  fent  her  a  ler- 
<£  ter,  in  which  I  coannanded  her  to  Tee 
((  me  no  more.     But  I  find  I  was  toa 
"  hafty:  her    repentance    gives   her   a 
"  right  to  my  companion;  I  have  had 
"  a  very  great  concern   for  her  upon 
"  my  Joints,  and  have  therefore  care- 
"   fully    concealed    her    ftiame.     Poor 
"  girl  !  liow  nearly  is  guilt  allied  to 
"  mifery!  What  remorfe  and  (hame, 
"  what    inward    perturbations,    what 
<{  Telf  abhorrence,  fill  the  penitent  mind 
"  upon  the  review  of  a  vicious  aclion  t 
<e  Such  a  ftate  dcferves   our  tendered 
"  pity.     Tell  her,  therefore,  Sir,  that 
"  I  relent;  and  will  gladly  receive  her 
"  to  my  favour." 

'  As  Toon  as  he  had  finifhed  this  pa- 
'  thetick  diTcourTe,  I  told  him  I  re- 
1  joiced  to  Tee  him  in  Tuch  a  favourable 
c  difpofition,  and  would  let  the  lady 
'  know  how  much  fhe  was  obliged  to 
'  his  tendemefsj  and  immediately  took. 
'  my  leave.' 

We  all  expcefTeJ  a  very  Tenfible  plea- 
fure  at  his  having  To  happily  concluded 
this  melancholy  affair;  and  returned  the 
officer  our  thanks  on  this  occafion,  in 
a  manner  which  (hewed  how  ncaily  \ve 
were  intereftcd  in  the  lady's  haj. 
and,  as  I  was  Tenfible  how  i-. 
this  news  was  to  her  repoTe,  I  imme- 
diately reTolved  to  be  the  welcome  mef- 
fenger  of  it:  in  fhort,  I  no  Tour* 
tioned  my  defign,  but  it  was  approved; 
the  ladies  ftnilcd  at  my  impatien 
the  officer  begged   I  would  give  him 
leave  to  accompany  me,  which  J 
confented  to.     In  the  way  I  ex 
afrefh  the  TenTe  I  had  of  his  go 
and  let  him  know  that  Uc  had  very  much 
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.oMior?d  me.  As  Mifs  Du  Bois  lodged 
riot  far  from  our  houfe,  we  foon  found 
her,  and  acquainted  her  with  bur  fuc- 
cefs,- when  (he  burlt  into  rears  of  joy, 
embraced-  me  in  the  molt  affeftionnte 
manner,  and  thanked  the  officer  in 
terms  which  exprelfed  the  molt  lively 
gratitude.  But  as  it  was  late,  (he  was 
obliged  to  defer  waiting  on  her  uncle 
till  ih2  next  day.  In  my  return  home, 
I  formed  a  defign  of  being  a  fpectator 
of  the  fcene  between  her  and  Mr.  Du 
Bois  at  their  firft  interview,  which  I 
fbrefaw  would  be  very  interelting  :  be- 
fides,  I  fancied  our  company  would 
keep  up  the  fpints  of  the  young  lady, 
who  podibly  might  fear  meeting  with 
fomc  reproaches  from  him.  I  acquaint- 
ed my  mother  with  my  thoughts,  and 
(he  very  much  approved  them;  on  which 
the  gentleman  and  Mrs.  Dorfin  pro- 
rnifed  to  come  again  in  the  morning, 
and  bring  Mr.  Du  Bois  in  the  coach 
with  them.  In  fine,  the  next  day  I 
wrote  her  a  note,  defiring  her  to  come 
to  dinner  with  us,  and  to  defer  wait- 
ing upon  her  uncle  till  the  afternoon. 
She  came  immediately;  and  was  en- 
gaged in  converfation  with  Mrs.  De 
Valville  and  I,  when  the  officer  and 
Mrs.  Dorfin  entered,  and  introduced 
the  old  gentleman,  who  had  not  the 
lead  thought  of  feeing  his  niece  there. 
Shefaw  him  firit,  ftarted  up,  trembled, 
and  then  fuddenly  threw  herfelf  at  his 
feet.  He  had  begun  a  compliment  to 
my  mamma  j  but  broke  offin  the  middle 
of  a  fentence;  ftood  motionlefs,  and 
appeared  greatly  furprized  and  difcon- 
certed.  However,  he  recovered  himfetf 
firft,  and  raifed  her  up  :  when  fhe  ap- 
peared almoft  ready  to  faint,  hung 
down  her  head,  and  had  riot  the  cou- 
rage to  look  up.  He  was  immediately 
touched;  and  endeavoured  to  infpire 
her  with  confidence  by  the  moft  affec- 
tionate endearments  :  at  laft,  (lie  re- 
covered a  littlej  and,  looking  in  his 
face,  with  the  tears  ftreaming  from  her 
eyes — c  Oh,  Sir  !'  cried  flie,  in  the  moft 
moving  tone,  '  can  you,  indeed,  iar- 
«  give  me?' — «  Yes,  child!'  replied 
he,  weeping  too;  *  I  ought  to  forgive 
'  thee:  and  I  do  it  fmcerely.' — c  But, 
'  alas  !  I  can  never  forgive  my felf ! '  (he 
returned  with  a  countenance  expreflive 
of  the  deepdt  remorfe :  *  to  what  mi- 
*  fcrics  have  I  expofed  myfelf!  I  have 
'  diflionoured  you;  juftly  forfeited  your 
*  favour  j  and  rewarded  your  kindnefs 
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'  by  rendering  theobje&of  it  infamout 
«  and  deteftable :  you  ought  to  be 
'  nthamed  of  me;  you  have  reafon  to 
«  ddpifeme,  as  beingadifgraceto  your 
'  family.  How  ill  have  I  requited 
'  your  tendernefs  I' — <  No  more,  my 
'  dear,'  returned  he;  '  I  cannot  bear  to 

*  hear  if.    Come,  forget  what  is  patted; 
'  and  let  it  be  as  if  it  had  never  been.* 
— '  Oh,  that  I  could  do  fo!'  re  fumed 
fhe  with  a  figh;  *  but  it  is  impoffiblej 

*  the  idea  of  my  frame  will  ever  be  at- 
'  tended  with  the  mofl  painful  anguifh; 
«   I  (hall  never  reflect  on  this  part  of  my 
'  life  without  a  keen  fenfe  of  guilt, 
'  But,   Sir,  is  my  infamy  made  pub- 

*  lick?  Ami  not  already  made  the  ri- 
'  diculeof  the  lowed  of  mankind?  Am 
'  not  I  reproached  and  contemned  by 

*  the  wife  and  virtuous  ?   Oh  !  that  I 

<  had  died  a  thoufand   deaths,  rather 

*  than  thus  have  ftained  my  honour, 
«  and  forfeited  all  that  i s  rnoft  dear  and 

<  valuable!' — '  No,  my  dear,' returned 
he;  '  the  world   is  yet  unacquainted 
{  with  thy  folly:  the  vile  wretch  who 
'  feduced  thee    has   a  defign   upon  a 
'  rich  old  lady,  whom  he  would  marry 
'  to  fupport  his  extravagance;  his  eftate 
'  is   almoft  all  fold;  and  therefore  he 
'  is  obliged  to  be  fecret,  becaufe  hi» 
'  fuccefs  depends  upon  it.'     As  they 
began  here  to  be  fomething  more  calm, 
we  defired  them  both  to  fit  down  :  \ve 
were  pleafed  with  the  old  gentleman'* 
good  fenfe  and  tendernefs,  and  defired 
that  we  might  be  honoured  with  hit 
friendfhip;  and  that  he  would  fome- 
times  do  us  the  favour  to  give  us  his 
and  Mifs's  company;  to  winch  he  rea- 
dily confented. 

Nothing,  Madam,  could  be  more 
moving  than  this  affecting  fcene.  Mil's 
DuBois's  looks  exprciTed,  throughout, 
a  mixture  of  fliameand  confufion;  and 
her  words  and  actions,  the  deepeft  re- 
pentance: on  his  fide  was  all  foftnefs, 
a  paternal  affeftion,  and  a  generous 
concern  for  her  happinefs.  We  could 
none  of  us  refrain  from  weeping;  and. 
I  obferved  that  even  the  officer's  manly 
countenance  was  bathed  in  tears. 

What  a  wide  extreme  is  there  between, 
virtue  and  vice!  The  fir  ft  has  the  fu- 
bliineft  fatisfactions,  the  pleafures  of  a 
God:  the  enjoyments  of  the  lad  are 
low,  traniient,  and  pall  upon  the  fenfes; 
they  depend  upon  our  extlrsguifhing  the 
very  icnfe  of  oui'reafo:  .;j,?nd 

therefore  are  only  the  mean  gratitica- 
zD  z  tions 
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tions  of  a  brute.  The  delights  of  the 
firft  are  accompanied  with  inward  com- 
placency and  lelf-applaufe;  they  bright- 
en upon  the  review,  whilft  every  re- 
flection  is  a  repetition  of  the  pleafure:  but 
the  lall  is  attended  with  inward  pertur- 
bations, felf- abhorrence,  and  fhame; 
they  will  not  bear  a  fober  and  cool 
review;  but  the  very  idea  of  them  is  a 
real  mifery.  What  a  degradation  of 
the  noble  powers  of  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion !  What  a  vaft  ftoop  to  chufe  ra- 
ther to  be  a  brute,  than  a  wife,  a  happy, 
and  intelligent  being  1  But  to  proceed 
with  myrtory. 

Mr.  Du  Bois  and  his  niece  gave  us 
their  repeated  thanks  for  our  making 
fo  happy  a  reconciliation.  Soon  after 
dinner  was  over,  they  were  going  to 
leave  us;  but,  at  our  requeft,  they  ftaid 
the  reft  of  the  day;  and  at  night  we 
parted  with  reciprocal  expreflions  of 
friendship. 

I  went  to  bed  with  my  mind  filled 
with  a  variety  of  agreeable  fenfations, 
and  flept  till  late  the  next  morningj 
when  I  arofe,  and  went  to  my  mother's 
room;  but  found  her  more  difordered 
than  ever:  flie  had  been  conftantly  at- 
tended by  a  phyfician  for  fome  time; 
but  now  he  could  not  give  us  any  hopes 
that  fhe  would  ever  recover.  Several 
days  paflecl  over  in  which  nothing  ma- 
terial happened  to  me  :  I  hardly  ever 
left  my  mother,  who  grew  worfe.  Mrs. 
Dorfin  came  almoft  every  day  to  fee 
her,  and  to  comfort  me;  for  my  tender- 
nefs  feemed  to  increale  in  proportion  as 
her  life  grew  more  in  danger.  I  fre- 
quently fat  up  with  her  all  night,  not- 
xvithftanding  her  fears  that  it  would  pre- 
judice my  health  :  and,  at  lait,  I  cc-uld 
hardly  bear  to  be  feparated  from  her  a 
moment.  Yet,  infpiteof  all  myuneafi- 
nefs,  I  could  not  help  thinking  fometimes 
ofValville:  I  found  I  ttill  loved  him; 
and  my  heart  induced  me  to  excufe  him 
to  myfelf,  and  made  me  even  almoft 
wifli  to  fee  him  again.  Mean  while, 
I  found  the  fatigue  I  daily  underwent 
was  a  great  deal  too  much  forme;  and 
that,  together  with  the  thoughts  of 
lofmg  my  mother,  had  deprived  me  of 
the  little  ftrength  I  had  recovered  fince 
my  late  illnefs.  I  grew  pale  and  weak  j 
my  watching  and  tears  had  in  a  great 
jneafure  extinguifhed  the  fire  of  my 
eyes;  and  my  vivacity  and  natural  gaiety 
place  to  a  thoughtful  fadnefs. 


However,  I  put  a  constraint  upon  my- 
felf, and  endeavoured  to  appear  as 
chearful  as  pofiible  before  my  motherj 
but  I  could  not  diflemble  fo  well  as  to 
deceive  her:  (he  frequently  told  me 
that  my  exceflive  care  and  afliduity, 
though  it  was  an  undeniable  proof  of 
my  affection,  gave  her  real  pain.  But, 
for  fome  time,  I  was  unwilling  to  abate 
my  diligence;  I  made  light  of  her  ob- 
fei  vation,  and  told  her  I  only  did  my 
duty;  and  entreated  that  (he  would  not 
deny  me  the  fatisfaclion  of  attending 
upon  her,  fince  I  ardently  defired  to  do 
it:  but,  at  laft,  my  own  weaknefs,  ra- 
ther than  that  tender  ladyss  advice, 
obliged  me  to  defift  j  for  I  was  brought 
almoft  as  low  as  herfelf.  However,  I 
fpent  all  my  time  with  her  and  Mrs. 
Dorfin,  whofe  affection  for  my  mother 
Ibothed  my  grief.  She  fympathized 
with  me;  and,  in  the  kindeft  manner, 
endeavoured  to  moderate  my  forrows 
her  folid  and  judicious  difcourfe  never 
appeared  more  charming  than  now;  and 
I  began  to  be  refigned  to  Providence, 
and  to  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  calmnef* 
and  ferenityj  when  an  unexpected  event 
gave  a  happy  turn  to  my  affairs. 

One  day,  as  I  was  fitting  with  my  mo- 
ther,  and  had  been  faying  fome  of  thofe 
tender  things  which  naturally  drop 
from  a  heart  full  of  the  fincereftfriend- 
fhip  and  engaging  manner,  I  heard 
fomebody  come  foftly  up  ftairs;  the 
door  opened:  but  how  vnft  was  my 
furprize  when  I  faw  Valville  enter! 
Though  I  had  for  fome  days  before  even 
wifhed  to  fee  him,  I  now  found  I  was 
unable  to  fupport  the  fhock  of  fuch 
a  fudden,  fuch  an  unexpected  fight.  I 
held  my  mother's  hand  in  mine;  but 
my  nerves  feemed  to  Slacken;  I  let  go 
my  hold,  and  fell  fenfelefs  upon  the 
floor. 

Whether  my  fainting  was  owing  to 
my  prefent  weaknefs,  which  made  me 
unable  to  bear  fuch  a  iudden  furprize, 
and  fupport  the  ftrange  tumult  in  my 
foul;  or  whether  it  proceeded  from  the 
foftnefs  of  my  mind,  which  had  juft 
been  melted  by  my  mother's  tender  en- 
dearments, I  know  not;  however,  when 
I  recovered,  which  was  not  till  fome 
time,  I  found  myfelf  in  bed  in  my  own 
room,  violently  fick  and  faint;  and 
perceived  that  in  my  fall  I  had  received 
a  large  contufion  in  my  head,  which 
was  already  drefled  by  a  lurgeon  :  he 
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was  feated  with  Mrs.  De  Valville,  who 
was  weeping  by  my  bed -fide;  and  they 
were  furrounded  by  feveral  maid-icr- 
vants. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  looked 
about  me;  and,  greatly  fin-prized  at  my 
condition,  aflced  my  mamma,  with  a 
weak,  and  low  voice,  where  I  was,  and 
what  had  reduced  me  to  that  condition: 
for  I  had  entirely  forgot  the  circum* 
ftance  of  niy  fainting;  and  had  only  a 
very  confufed  idea  of  having  feen  Val- 
ville. She  fatisfied  me  by  anfwering 
my  requeft;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  de- 
fired  me  to  be  filent.  As  I  found  my- 
felf  hardly  able  to  fpeak,  I  complied 
with  her  deflre;  and  remained  the  relt 
of  the  day,  and  the  following  night, 
in  a.ftate  little  different  from  that  from 
which  I  had  jnft  been  recovered.  The 
next  day  I  found  myfelf  fomethingbet- 
.ter,  though  I  had  a  violent  pain  in  my 
head;  and,  three  or  four  days  after,  I 
was  able  to  fit  up  in  my  bed.  My  mother 
did  not  think  it  was  yet  proper  to  com- 
municate the  news  the  had  to  tell  me; 
but  a  few  days  after  this,  when  me 
thought  me  able  to  fupport  the  emo- 
,tions  her  difcourfe  would  infallibly 
occafion  in  me,  me  drew  near  to  my 
bed -tide;  and,  taking  hold  of  my  hand 
— *  My  dear,*  faid  me,  with  an  air  of 
the  utmoft  tendernefs,  '  I  have  fur- 
prizing  news  to  tell  thee;  news  which 
I  hope  will  haften  thy  recovery.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  took  no- 
tice of  Valville's  looks  when  he  came 
into  my  room :  I  did;  he  entere4 
with  an  air  of  fubmiflive  refpect;  and 
caft  a  look  at  thee  full  of  all  that  ten- 
dernefs which  ufed  to  inform  his 
bread  when  he  adored  t!hee  with  the 
rnoft  paflionate  fondnefs ;  but  no 
words  can  defcribe  his  confufion  when 
he  faw  thee  fall  upon  the  floor.  He 
ran  to  thee,  and  fnatched  thee  up  in 
his  arms  with  a  look  of  the  utmqft 
diftraction  :  thy  face  was  immediate- 
ly ftained  with  the  blood,  which  ran 
upon  his  cloaths.  The  fervants  im- 
mediately came  running  up,  and' took 
thee  from  him;  when  he  took  horfe., 
and  rode  full  fpeed  to  Paris  for  a 
furgeon;  he  came  back,  andbrought 
him  with  him,  before  thou  wafl:  ccme 
to  thyfelf.  His  foul  fcemed  to  be 
tormented  with  the  mod  violent  and 
frightful  agitations;  and  his  grief 
anddefpair  appeared  in  every  action: 
when,  fearing  thathisprefence  woukl 


be  of  ill  confequence,  if  he  mould  (lay 

till  you  came  to  yourfelf,  I  entreated 

him    to   retire;   which    your   intereft 

made  him  fubmit  to,  though  he  could 

not  do  it  without  the  appearance  of 

the greateft  reluctance;  but, however^ 

he  went  no  farther  than  into  the  an* 

ti -chamber,    where   he  ftaid    at   thy 

door,   to  enquire   how  thou  didft  of 

every  one  that  went  out.     At  lad  I 

told  him  that  thou  had  ft  recovered  thy 

fenfes,  and  was  found  to"  be  out  of 

danger:   he  lifted  up  his  eyes;  and^ 

frying   awiy   his    tears — lt  O    hea- 

'  vens !'' cried  he  in  an  extafy,  t(  does 

'  fhe'live?  Shall  I  then  be  fo  happy  as 

'  to  perfuade  her  to  believe  that  her 

*  virtue  and  generosity  have  overcome 

'  me,  and  that  I  now  love  her  more 

"  than  ever!" 

'  Is  it  pofiiblc  ?'  cried  I,  interrupting 
her;  -'<  is  it  poflible  ?-  What  a  waver- 
ingand  inconllantdifpofition !  What 
a  contradiction  he  is  to  hirofelf !  He 
muft  be  a  fh-ahger  to  love,  who  can  fo 
lightly  change  the  object  of  it.  A 
flight  hurt  made  him  enamoured  with 
me;  an  ordinary  fainting-fit  induced 
him  to  change  his  refolution,  forfake 
me,  and  almoft  adore  another :  for  he- 
makes  it  appear  that  this  was  his  only 
reafon  ;  fmce,  the  fame  incident,  at- 
tended with  a  few  frightful  circum- 
ftances,  reclaims  him,  makes  him 
break  his  former  engagements,  and 
regret  his  abandoning  me.  A  very 
hopeful  lover,  truly  !  The  next  lady 
who  has  a  greater  misfortune  before 
him,  will  melt  his  heart,  imprefs  her 
image  there,  and  infallibly  make  him 
her  admirer;  till  another,  (till  more 
unhappy,  fliall  gain  the  preference. 
Poor  Valville !  how  art  thou  the 
fport  of  every  irregular  impulfe!  how 
ftrangely  carried  away  by  every  ca- 
pricious fancy  ?' 
Notwithstanding  this  exclamation,  f 
cannot  pofitively  aflirm  that  this  news 
gave  me  either  pleafure  or  pain  ;  though 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  had  fome 
fecret  fatisfa&ion' upon  it ;  but  it  lay- 
hid  in  fome  corner  of  my  heart,  and 
might  then  efcape  my  notice. 

'  Pray,  child,  do  not  judgetooraftily,' 
replied  my  mother,  finding  I  had  done  j 
he  may  not,  perhaps,  appear  fo  weak 
upon  a  farther  examination  :  come, 
hear  what  he  had  to  fay  for  himfelf, 
and  refer  your  cenfures  till  then.  As 
this  declamation/  added  fhs,  '  feem- 
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•  ed  rather  to  he  dieted  by  4  Hidden 

•  tranfport  of  joy,  fVah  dlre&edto  n.'-, 

•  I  was  going  to  :n,   wn   n   hf 
«  cart  himfelf  at   inv  f  .t  — "  Mv  'lc-ir 
*•   mother,"  en.  .1  iu,  "  I  did  not  hear 
"  of  your  illm-fr   till   yeft>.  r^ay  ;   if  f 
*'  had,  nothing  fhould  hive  pi- 

"  my  waiting  upon  you:  indrrd,  I  am 
"  uncerely  afflicted  to  lee  you  (o  much 
"  altered.  I  arrived  at  Pans  yeltei day 
*'  about  noon,  and  immediately  ftt '(Jut 
"  with  a  defign  to  vilu  the  MarchioncJs 
'*  of  Kilnare  :  I  went  with  all  the  im- 
*'  patience  of  a  lover,  who  had  been  for 
"  a  long  time  detained  from  his  mif- 
«'  trefs,  in  order  to  engage  her  to  in- 
"  vite  Mifs  Varthon  to  dinner,  that  t 
"  might  have  her  company  there  as  u- 
tf  fual ;  but  in  iny  way  I  was  conftrain- 
'*  ed  by  a  friend  to  ftep  into  his  houfe, 
tc  upon  his  promifing  not  to  detain  me. 
t(  I  there  found  Mifs  De  Fare  j  I  con- 
tf  fefsl  could  not  fee  her  without  aeon - 
"  fuiior,  which  perhaps  was  too  vifi- 
*•  ble,  ar,  (he  had  been  a  witnefs  of 
Sl  fome  of  thofe  tender  things  I  had 
«c  forne  tiir.e  ago  faid  at  her  mother's 
"  to  Mil's  Marianne:  however,  I  lent 
*'  my  reque^  :<.,  the  Marchionefs  in  a 
l{  i-'tti,  :•!/;  ioid  i.'.i  :.hai  1  fhould  wait 
"*c  upon  her  in  an  hour's  time,  Mifs 
*c  De  Fare  to^k  a;i  opportunity  to  in- 
*'  form  me  >.i  your  iilnefs,  and  even 
•*  gnentioned  the  many  obligations 
€<  which  ? -Irs,  Dorfin  had  told  her  I 
<*  had  to  Marianne  ;  paiticv.larly  her 
l<  prevniling  upon  you  to  pardon  my  in- 
"  co..ilt5::cy,  a;id  ev  :ii  to  confent  to  my 
lying  her  vival,  as  well  as  her 
-rc-fity  in  defiring  you  not  to  give 
*'  her  what  you  h?J  promifed  in  your 
'*  will.  She  repeated,  as  near  as  fhe 
<c  was  able,  the  very  words  that  pafled 
"  between  you.  I  confefs,  that  at  her 
'*  firft  mentioning  Marianne's  name, 
"  I  was  filled  with  the  greatell  uneafi- 
<{  nefs  }  and  would  have  been  very  glad 
ic  of  an  excufe  to  have  left  the  room. 
"  But,  however,  I  could  find  none:  but 
?<  when  flie  mentioned  the  letter  you 
ft  received  from  Verfailles,  I  thought 
"  myfelf  fo  interefted,  that  I  could  not 
t(  help  liftening  to  her  with  the  greateft 
«'  attention  ;  for  I  had  fpent  part  of  the 
*'  time  you  had  been  fending  after  me, 
'•'  with  Mils  Varthon  at  Paris  }  and  had 
«  therefore  formed  a  plauiible  ftory  to 
"  rltceive  you,  in  which  you  would  at 
«*  once  have  detected  me.  Here  I  was, 
«'  in  fpite  gf  myfelf,  both  fin-prized  and 


charmed}  and  my  admiiation  €on-» 
ti:i»ed  to  rife  us  fhe  proceeded,  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  rears  came 
into  my  eyes,  and  I  could  not  help 
:>ng,  and  feeling  n  tci.'der  pity  for 
that  dear  generous  girl.  At  fa  ft  I 
left  her,  and  thanked  her  for  !. 
formation  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I 
am  fure  (he  muft  have  taken  notice 
that  what  (he  had  faid  had  very  much 
affefted  me.  However,  T  could  not 
difpenfe  with  going  to  Mifs  Varthon  j 
but  I  went  w~ith  much  flower  fteps 
than  I  was  goin'^  with  two  hours  be- 
fore,  though  I  had  ft-iid  an  hour  long- 
er  than  I  promifed  in  my  letter.  I 
found  Mils  Varthon  tlu.-n-  ht-fore  me, 
but  did  not  meet  hey  with  that  rap- 
ture  which  in  the  morning  I  had  im.:- 
gined  would  attend  fuch  a  long  ex - 
j)e£led  interview.  No,  my  mind  \-j~,% 
frequently  abfent,  and  icd  me  to 
contemplate  what  I  had  jult  heard; 
and  I,  that  was  in  ah  cjctafy  for  fome 
days  before,  at  the  i;!t  \  ot  this  mo- 
inent,wasobligedtodi(remble,leitfhe 
fhould  perceive  my  coldnefs.  Affer 
dinner,  (he  happened,  amonglt  other 
things,  to  afk  wh.^t  Marianne  had  to 
fay  to  me  when  fhe  conducted  me  to 
the  arbour  :  I  gave  her  a  particular 
account  of  it ;  but  it  was  not  with- 
out  great  difficulty  th;;t  I  difguiled 
the  emotions  it  eaufed  in  my  breaff. 
When  I  had  done,  (lie  commended 
her  generolity  ;  but  it  was  wfth  a 
very  cool  and  indolent  air :  (lie  then 
mentioned  a  letter  fhe  had  fcnt  to 
Marianne,  to  exprefs  her  gratitude 
for  concealing  her  (hare  in  my  in- 
trigue,  aud  her  promife  afterwards 
to  fee  me  no  more.  "  Tlie  old  lady 
and  her  daughter  were  equally  cre- 
dulous,"  cried  (he,  fmiling:  ••  I  on- 
ly  meant  that  I  would  not  fee  you  at 
the  convent  j  you  may  fee  me  here 
as  often  as  you  pleafe,  if  they  do  not 
know  it.  I  love  you  too  well  to  part 
with  you  for  fuch  a  one  as  (lie  !  who, 
you  know,  would  be  a  fad  di 
to  you,"  added  (lie,  laying  her 
upon  mine,  and  fmiling  in  my  free. 
How,  Mils!"  cried  I,  ««  was  this 
expreflion  of  your  gratitude  • 
ceive  them  ?  Indeed  it  was  poorly 
done!  Marianne's  generous  fenti- 
ments  deferved,  at  leaft,  tliat  you 
fhould  treat  her  with  fmcerity,  in  rc- 
turn  for  her  regard  to  you."  As 
this,  Madam,  was  %oke  with 
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**   feiious  air, fhe  could  not  help  {hewing 

<e  her  refentment.     "  I  do  not  know 

"   what  you  mean,  Sir,"  returned  (he, 

•*  fnatching  away  her  hand  with  an  air 

"  of  indignation  ;  "  I  confefs  you  treat 

*<  me  very  oddly -.  what  is  poorly  d^ne? 

"  If  I  have  deceived  your  mother,  and 

"  ihat  girl!    have  you   any  reafon  to 

"  complain  ?   Was  not  you  the  caufe? 

"  Methinks   you  are   very    free   with 

"  your  cenfures!  I  can  tell  you,  Sir, 

"  you  mult  not  expect  to  ufe  me  as  you 

«'  have  done  her:  you,  at  leaft,  ought 

"  not  to  complain  of  infincerity."     I 

"  confefs,  I  was  quite  confounded  at 

"  this  reproach,  which  was  too  juft  not 

"  to  make  a  very  deep  impreifion  upon 

*c  me  :   however,  I   could    not  bear  to 

ft  hear  you  bcth  treated  with  fuch  con- 

"  tempt;    and   therefore   endeavoured 

*'  to  make  her  believe  that  (he  greatly 

"  injured  you,  by  mentioning  leveral 

**  inliances  of  Marianne's  generofity. 

"  Here  her  jealoufy  and  pride  took  the 

"  alarm;  and  her  mind,  which  was  all 

(t  tendernefs  before,   became  inftantly 

*<  full  of  rage;  and  fhe  affumed  fuch 

"  airs,  as  made  me  blufh  for  my  weak- 

"  nefs  in  loving  her.  She  told  me,  fhe 

"  was  forry  fhe  had  degraded  herfelf  fo 

"  much  as  to  liften  to  my  addrefTes  ; 

*'  that  fi»e  was  not  of  a  rank  that  would 

"  fuffer  her  conduct  to  be  compared 

•*  with  the  character  of  an  orphan,  who 

*•  was  probably  of  a  low  and  ignoble 

"  birth;  and  that  (he  looked  upon  my 

"  treating  her  thus  as  the  higheft  af- 

'.'  front.      Thefe   reproaches    had  no 

"  other  effeft  but  to  make  the  amiable 

*{  Marianne  appear  dill  more  lovely. 

"  What  a  furprizing  contraft!"  faid  I 

<(  to  myfelf:  "  how  ungrateful  have  I 

"  been  to  forfake  that  dear  girl,  whofe 

"  tendernefs  makes  her  prefer  my  in- 

"  tereft  to  her  own,  and  whoonly  con- 

"  fuits  my  felicity!"  This  reflection 

"  made  me  give  her  a  very  cool  anlwer, 

"  which  was  not  at  all  to  her  fatisfac- 

"  tion.      She  caft  a  look  at  me  full 

"  of  refentment ;  and  then  told  me  I 

"  prefumedtoo  much  upon  her  tender- 

"  nefs,  which,  (he  faid,  fhe  had  been 

<*   fool  enough  to  confeis  to  me;   but 

'*  fmce  Ihe  found  I  did  not  deferve  it, 

"  I  ihoulJ  no  longer  impofe  upon  her  ; 

*'  and  therefore  ordered  me,  in  an  im- 

<£  perious  tone,   to  fee  her  no  more  ; 

"  and  then  flounced  out  of  the  room, 

**  flinging,  the   door    after    her.     $u* 

V  one  thing  vrai  very  particular  j  I  ob- 
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"  ferved  that,  by  her  manner  of  leav- 
"  ing  me,  fhe  thought  1  would  call  her 
tl  back ;  and  I  was  convinced  fhe  really. 
*'  expected  it,  by  her  flopping  at  the 
"  outfide  of  the  door  for  a  minute,  to 
"  give  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  its 
<c  but  when  fhe  found  I  kept  my  leaf, 
*'  and  continued  filent,  I  heard  her  re-. 
"  tire. 

"  I  was  fo  far  from  being  concern- 
"  ed  at  her  ill  treatment,  that  I  was 
u  really  glad  I  had  given  her  an  op- 
"  portunity  to  fhew  her  temper,  and 
"  therefore  only  ftaid  to  take  my  leave 
"  of  theMarchionefs,  which  f  did  as 
f{  foon  as  fhe  entered  the  room,  which 
"  was  but  a  moment  after;  and  retir- 
<c  ed  full  of  the  charms  of  that  dear 
"  lady,  who  had  fir  ft  taken  poflllTicn 
fi  of  my  heart.  As  I  went  home,  I  ran 
"  over  in  my  mind  every  thing  th#t 
"  Mifs  De  Fare  had  told  me;  and  I 
"  found  it  fo  comformable  to  the  fw eet-» 
"  nefs  of  Marianne's  difpofition,  that  I 
"  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  leaft 
"  particular.  I  hated  myfelf  for  my 
"  ingratitude,  and  reproached  myfelf 
<(  every  minute  for  the  uneafinefs  I 
"  had  given  that  enchanting  creature. 
"  How  noble  and  difinterefted,"  faid  I, 
"  is  her  behaviour!  And  how  could  I 
"  have  the  ftupidity  to  forfake  her  for 
"  a  lady  whofe  foul  is  widely  diflerent 
*'  from  her's  ?  Oh,  am  I  flill  dear  to 
"  her?  And  may  I  flatter  myfelf  with 
"  poflefling  that  amiable  girl  ?  Jam  re- 
*'  iblved  to  afk  her  forgivenefs,  and  er.» 
*'  deavour  to  regain  her  favour  !'' 

"  I  heard  that  a  man  of  quality  had 
"  made  his  addreflVs  to  her:  this  newt 
<(  filled  me  with  uneafinefs,  and  made 
"  me  reproach  myfelf  in  the  fevereft 
"  manner;  it  was  like  a  dagger  to  my 
"  heart.  "  I  h»ve  deferved  to  lofeher/* 
"  faid  I;  "  I  have  deferved  to  be 
"  wretched !"  I  curfed  thofe  falfe 
"  friends  who  had  filled  me  with.mif- 
"  taken  notions  of  honour,  and  hail 
"  made  me  afliamed  of  what  was  ne- 
"  cefTary  to  my  happinefs;  afhamed  of 
"  what  ought  to  have  been  my  glory  ! 
"  And  this  news  feemed  to  increafe  my 
paflion,  by  the  drfficulty  there  ap- 
peared of  ever  obtaining  my  defires. 
Some  affairs,  Madam,  prevented  my 
cominglaft  night;  but  all  mythought« 
were  here ;  I  longed  to  caft  myfelf  at 
her  feet  and  yours,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  forgivenefs  from  both :  I 
longed  to  teftify  the  fenfe  I  have  of 
«  ber 
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•*  her  gocvlnefs  ;  ami  to  fiiul  if  I  wr.s 
'*  (till  dear  to  that  charming  creature. 
"  I  entered  your  room  with  my  mind 
'*  full  of  a  tender  a  dm  it  at:  on,  and  yet 
c<  full  of  diffidence,  and  a  dun.!  ofof- 
*e  fending;  but  I  no  fooner  (aw  her, 
'*  than  my  heart  feemed  ready  to  leap 
•*  from  my  bolbm  :  but  no  words  can 
"  defciibe  the  confufion,  tlie  fright, 
"  the  agony  of  my  foul,  when  I  faw 
**  the  effcfta  of  iny  prefence." 

4  Oh,  mamma!1  cried   I,    (  does  he 

*  thtn  love  me  ngain  ?  May  I  indulge 
'  once  more  the  thought  of  being  your 
'  daughter  indeed  ?  Delightful    idea  ! 

*  Shall  my  mileries   be  fuccecded    by 

*  fuch   exquifite    happinets?    No!  you 

*  will     focm    be    fnatched    from    me ; 

*  I  (hall  foon  be  deprived  of  the  deareft 
'  part  of  me!  But  tell  me,  mamma, 
'  does  not  the  fame,  objection  hold  good 

*  ;igainft  our  union?  May  he  not  fear 
'  t>erng  treated  with  contempt  by  his 
'  friends?  May  he  not  fear  their  re- 
f  preaches  ftiil  ?  And    will   not   their 
'  cenfures  damp  our  deareft  joys,  and 
'  cool  his  tranfports?  Wrll  henotblufh 

*  for  entering  into  engagements  which 
«  will  load  him  with  contumely?  Alas! 
'  I  fear  he  will.' — *  No,  I  hope  nor, 
'  my  dear,'   returned   (he  :  *  thou    art 
c  dearer  to  him  than  ever;  he  is   now 
«  drawn  to  thee,  conftrained  by  reafon 
«  and  gratitude  ;  by  an  efteem  that  will 

*  compel  him  to  love  thee;  an  efteem 

*  that  time  will  increafe  j  for  the  more 
»  he  knows  thee,  the  greater  will  be 
'  the  afcendant  thou  wilt  have  over  his 
'  heart.     The  officer's  preferring  thee 

*  to  every  other  of  our  fex  will  make 
'  him  proof  againft  the  affronts   that 
'  may  be  thrown  upon  him ;  and  he  will 

*  be  afhamed  to  appear  lefs  hardy  than 
'  him:   he  will  think,  if  that  gentle- 

*  man,  whofe  wifdom  and  good  fenfe  is 

*  too  well  known  to  be  called  in  quef- 
'  tion,  fcorns  the  cenfure  of  the  ill- 

*  j'-'dging  multitude,  he  muil  have  an 

<  <qual  reafon  fordoing  fo  too.  As  for 
«  me,  I  (hall  not  be  long  here  a  wit- 

*  f,ffa  of  your  happinels  ;  but  it  will 

<  be  a  gre-Jt  pi?*fure  to  me  to  fre  you 
«  united  before  I  die:  and  whilft  Hive 
'  I  fhall  give  you  both  my  prayers,  for 
'  a  continuance  of  your  mutual  fehci- 
'  iy.J — '  Dear  mamma}'  cried    I,  *  J 

*  fiucerejy  thank  you:  but  the  thoughts 

*  of  Icliug  you  mu ft  damp  every  joy;  I 

*  can  give  up  my  heart  to  no  delight, 

<  whillt  J  fee  you  on  the  verge  of  life. 


How  could  you  think  that  I  mould 
confent  to  marry  him,  when,  a  mo- 
ment after,  I  muft  part  from  you  ? 
Pray  do  not  fuffer  the  firft  days  of 
cur  nuptials  to  be  daftied  with  grief. 
Valville's  tendernefs,  if  he  loves  me 
dc.-'.rly,  will  foothe  my  anguifh  for 
your  lofsj  we  fhall  mingle  our  tears, 
and  find  a  fweet  fympathy  in  the 
moft  bitter  forrow.'  — '  Well,  my 
dear,'  returned  that  engaging  lady, 
T  will  not  prefs  you  too  much  ;  I  will 
be  fatisfied  if  you  refolve  to  conclude 
it  after  my  deceafe  :  I  know  thy  ten- 
dernefs will  induce  thee  to  pay  a  de- 
cent refpeft  to  my  memory;  but  do 
not  carry  it  too  far;  thy  affliction 
will  be  of  no  fervice  to  me ;  let  the 
profpeft  of  your  approaching  happi- 
nefs  dry  up  your  tears.  But  my  fon 
waits  to  fee  you,'  added  fhe:  fmilingj 
and,  I  think,  I  may  defire  him  to 
come  in,  fmce  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween you  is  fo  far  advanced.' 
Upon  this,  (he  went  out,  and  pre- 
fently  returned  with  Valville  j  who  en- 
tered with  fome  confufion,  and  threw 
himfelf  on  his  knee  at  my  bed- fide. 
Mifs,%  faid  he,  with  a  timorous  voice, 
you  cannot  wonder  if  I  do  not  know 
how  to  approach  you  without  trem- 
bling. I  am  afhamed  of  my  own 
inconftancy;  an  incdnftancy  which 
your  beauty  and  goodncfs  render  al- 
together inexcufable.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  offer  any  apologies  as  an  alle- 
viation of  my  guilt;  no,  my  beha- 
viour will  admit  of  none;  they  would 
only  render  me  more  deteftable.  I 
confefs  myfelf,  dear  Mils,  unworthy 
of  that  regard  you  have  conftantiy 
fhewn  me ;  abfolutely  unworthy  of 
having  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  your 
friendftiip.  But,  fince  your  amiable 
conduft  has  opened  my  eyes,  let  me 
tell  you  how  much  I  owe  to  you  ;  let 
me  exprefs  my  gratitude,  and  thank 
you,  in  the  fincereft  terms,  for  that 
tt  nder  regard  you  have  fhewn  to  mej 
for  that  concern  you  have  always  ex- 
prefled  for  my  happinefs,  even  whilft 
I  was  acling  inconfiftent  with  my 
honour,  and  thofe  engagements  which 
ought  to  have  made  me  inviolably 
yours:  a  noble  return  for  faifliood 
and  deceit!  a  glorious  inftance  of 
that  reclitude  of  heart  which  is  proof 
againft  every  pafllon  that  is  an  ene- 
my to  virtue  !  You  now  fee  me  full 
of  rernorfej  fill  of  the  deepeft  con- 
'  fufioa 
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fufion  For  having  offended  you:  and, 
if  you  have  any'degree  of  rrfentment 
lurking  in  that  pure  heart,  you  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  fuisfying  it, 
by  beholding  a  mind  diftracted  with 
it's  own  folly  without  a  pitying  eye. 
But  you  have  a  foul  too  great  to  har- 
bour revenge:    then  what  is  mine, 
that  has  offended  againft  fuch  confum- 
mate  virtue!  Oh,  that  I  could  atone 
for  the  uneafinefs  I  have  given  you, 
or  make   you  forget  my  infidelity! 
I   deferve  your  hatred  j    and   merit 
only  to  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
fcorn.    I  fed  the  moft  ardent  paffion, 
without  daring  to  hope  that  you  will 
ever  confent  to  make  me  happy.  Even 
my  return  to  you,  and  love,  has  been 
attended  with  circumftances  the  moft 
fliocking  and  dreadful  :  myprefence, 
like  that  of  a  hateful  raonfter,  has 
caufed  the  moft  terrible  and  (hock- 
ing effects,  and  has  even  almoft  coft 
you  your  life,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
dearer  to  me  than  ever.     What  an- 
guifli   has    your   illnefs   occafioned ! 
With  what  cruel  torments  has  it  filled 
my  diftracted  mind  P     Here  Mrs.  De 
Valville  interrupted  him — '  You  have 
no  reafon,'  (aid  (he,  *  to  m&ke  fuch 
cruel    invectives     againft    yourfelf: 
Marianne  has  never  ceafed  to  love 
you;  and,  I  dare  fay,  (be  will  readily 
pardon  your  fault,  fince  you  yourfelf 
are  fo  very  ienfible  of  it.' 
I  confefs,  I  could  not  fee  Valville  at 
my  feet,  and  hear  him  fay  fuch  tender 
things,    without  being   touched,   and 
melting  into  a  foftnefs  which  made  me 
unable  to  interrupt  him.     I  heard  him 
with  an  inward  fatisfaction  ;  and  felt, 
while  he  fpoke,  the  moft  delicious  fen- 
fations  :    however,  I  thought  I  ought 
not  to  let  him  too  foon  into  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  my  heart.     *  I  do  not  know, 
'  Sir,'  replied  I,  finding  Mrs.  De  Val- 
ville and  he  were  both  filent  ;  '  I  do  not 
'  know  what  return  I  ought  to  make 
'  to  your  profefllons  of  love :   I  confels 
you  are  ftill  very  dear  to  me;  but  how 
muft  I  know  that  your  heart  is  fin- 
cere  ?  What  reafon  have  you  to  think 
that  marrying  me  will  be  lefs  dan- 
gerous to  your  repofe  than  you  have 
before  thought  it?     Will  not   our 
union  be  attended  with  mifery  to  us 
both  ?  Will  you  not  be  aftiamed  of  a 
marriage  that  will  degrade  you  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  ?  Will  not  their 
fcorn  make  you  kate  me,  as  being  ac- 


ceffary  to  your  ruin  ?  This  is  an  evil 
I  ought  to  fear;  and  the  very  idea  of 
rendering  you  unhappy  is  enough  to 
make  me  (hut  inyfelf  up  in  a  convent 
for  life.  Oh,  Sir!  confider  what  you 
are  doing!  Confider  whether  you  have 
any  folid  reafons  to  change  thofe 
fentiments  which  have  made  you  re- 
folve  to  abandon  me !  Is  there  not  the 
fame  reafon  you  fhould  do  fo  now  as 
ever?  Befides,Sir,can  a  flight  quarrel 
juftify  your  forfakingMifs  Varthon? 
How  do  I  know  but  your  return 
may  proceed  rather  from  your  refent- 
ment  to  her,  than  from  any  new  mo- 
tives of  love  to  me?  I  affureyou,  I 
am  too  tender  of  your  honour  and 
happinefs  to  contribute  to  your  doing 
any  thing  inconfiftent  with  either.'— 
Ah,  Mifs!'  cried  he,  in  the  moft 
moving  tone,  at  the  fame  time  taking 
my  hand,  and  preffing  it  between  his| 
pray  do  not  fink  me  deeper  in  de- 
fpair!  I  have  been  deluded  by  falfe 
notions  of  honour  and  intereft ;  and, 
in  purfuit  of  a  fliadow,  have  acted 
contrary  to  both;  contrary  to  true 
honour,  and  my  moft  perfect  intereft  : 
I  have  been  perfuaded  to  abandon 
you ;  and  fooliflily  confented  to  do  it, 
even  whil,  you  were  very  dear  to  my 
heartj  andl  have  merwith  fome  fuc- 
cefs.  I  have  endeavoured  to  divert 
my  paflion  by  changing  the  object ; 
but  your  generofity,  in  offering  me 
your  affiftance,  difconcerted  my 
fchemes,  and  made  me  unableto  think 
of  your  rival  without  making  a  cotn- 
parifon  which  was  greatly  to  your  ad- 
vantage: but  J  have  endeavoured  to 
ftifle  the  impreffion  it  made  upon  my 
mind, till  I  heard  the  furprizing  effects 
of  your  goodnefs  in  my  abfencej  that 
recalled  all  my  tendernefs,  and  re- 
vived every  fort  impreffion.  I  could 
not  bear  to  hear  Mifs  Varthon  treat 
you  with  contempt ;  every  d^frefpect- 
ftil  word  was  like  a  dagger  to  my 
foul :  I  was  (hocked  at  her  ingrati- 
tude and  hypocrify,  and  aftonifhed 
to  find  (he  was  able  to  impofe  upon 
you  under  a  mew  of  friend fhip.  I 
detefted  her  ungenerous  bafenefs :  I 
faw  my  folly,  and  blufhed  to  fee  how 
I  had  been  deluded  by  my  pretended 
friends;  and  refolved  to  throw  my. 
felf  upon  your  mercy.  The  fuppofed 
misfortunes  that  would  attend  our 
union  are  vain  and  filly  chimeras; 
your  virtue  and  integrity,  your  piety 
a  E  'and 
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and    good- fen  fe,    would    make   the 
loweft  ftate  of  life  preferable  to  the 
higheft  with  any  other  woman  :  and, 
might  I  be  fo  happy  as  to  poflefs  your 
tendereftafte&ions,  I  would  look  with 
contempt  even  upon  a  crown;  and  not 
all  the  riches  and  honours  of  the  uni- 
verfe  fhould  (hake  my  refolution  of 
being  eternally  yours!' 
I  could  not  forbear  giving  a  figh  at 
thefe  tender  expreflions;  but  it  was  a 
figh  unmixed  with  the  leaft  tinclure  of 
uneafinels,  except  what  was  occafioned 
by  my  putting  a  conftraint  upon  my- 
lelf  to  conceal   my  fatisfaclion  ;    and 
only  proceeded  from  the  dreams  of  de- 
light  which    poured    into    my    mind. 
Mrs.  De  Valville  eafily  perceived  the 
fituation  of   my   beart.     '  My  dear,' 
fnid  Hie,  with  her  eyes  full  of  the  moft 
melting  joy,  *  Valville  mull  be  for  ever 

*  thine,  iince  he  has  learned  to  do  juf- 

*  tico  to  thy  merit.     Come,   give  me 
'   thy  hand.'     I  held  it  out  to  her  im- 
mediately ;   (he  p  re  fled  it  between  hers; 
and    then,    fuddenly   taking    hold    of 
Valville's,  put  my  hand  into  his,  *My 

children,1  continued  (he,  «  may  you 
be  mutually  happy!  May  this  union 
be  crowned  with  lafting  felicity,  and 
the  moft  durable  delights}  delights 
uninterrupted  by  anxious  care,  and 
every  painful  inquietude!— My  fon, 
pulTels  the  virtuous  Marianne!'  added 
he,  oivinghim  a  tender  look;  *  imitate 
her  goodnefs,  her  fidelity,  and  learn 
to  let  a  juft  value  upon  thole  perfec- 
tions, which  will  render  your  felicity 
ioiid  and  permanent.  Her  ftudy  will 
be  to  make  you  happy  j  may  yours  be 
to  render  her  fo  I" 

My  clear  mother's  heart  feemed  here 
too  fall  to  permit  her  to  fay  any  more; 
fome  tears  gufhed  from  her  eyes,  and 
trickled    down  her    cheeks  j    and    fhe 
prefled    our    hands  together;    for  fhe 
ftiil  held  Valville's  and  mine  between 
hers.    Then  recovering  herfelf,  fhe  re- 
Juir.ed — '  My  dear  children,    I   ftiall 
now  leave  you  with  comfort,  fince  I 
can  wifli  you  no  greater  happinefs  in 
this  life   than  what  I  fee  you  in  the 
profpe&of :  you  will  be  both  fettled 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  your 
fituation   very   agreeable ;    you  have 
virtue,  and  love  to  fwetten  life;  and 
a  great  eftate,  which  will   not  only 
procure  you  ail  the  conveniences  of  it, 
hut  give  you  the  power  of  tatting  the 
plcalureoi  doing  ^ood.  You 


'  may  make  the  gloom  vanifh  from  tine 

*  troubled  brow;   you    miy   make,  the 
'  oiphanand  the  widow  fmg  for  joy, 
'  and  the  afflicted  and  <J.i!i-.>nfol.ue  ex- 
'   ult  in   tranfports   of  delight. — And 
'   may  you,  my  dear  daughter,1  added 
ihe,  looking  upon  me  in  ;i  manner  th.it. 
was  prodigioufly  afiecbng,  '  have  tinny 

*  pledges  of  your  mutual    love! 

'  they  all  (hare  thy  viitucs,  and  tranf- 
'  mit  them  down  to  potteiity!   O 
'  Heaven   fmile  upon   your  joys,    aud 
'  pour  down  it's  bleflings  upon  yon'/ 

Thefe  expreffions  were  too  a  fie  il  ing 
to  render  it  poffible  for  either  of  us  to 
make  an  immediate  reply  :  we  appeared 
equally  moved  ;  the  tears  Mi  earned  from 
out  eyes  for  fome  time;  we  were  melted 
down,  and  almoft  feemed  as  if.  we  had 
been  filled  with  fome  fevere  aflftj^lion. 
At  laft,  Valvil!-  began—'  Dear  Ma- 

*  dam — dear  Mifs!'  ciied  he,  with   a 
fudden  joy  breaking  through  his  tears; 

*  what  (hall  I  lay  to  cxprefs  the  fenti- 
'  ments  of  my  heart  ?  How  ihall  I  de- 
'  fcnbe    the  plealin^,   painful   tumult 
'  that  fills  my  foul  ?   I  am  borne  down 

*  with  the  weight  of  my  own  happi- 
'  ncfs  ;    my  tranfports  r.re   too  violent 
«  to  be  endured  ! — Does  this  dear,  this 
'  charming  creature, love  me  ftill  ?  Haft 

*  thou  forgot  my  ingratitude  ?  my  b\r- 

*  barous,  my  vile  ingratitude!' — •  Pray, 

*  Sir,  mention  it  no  more,'  interrupted 
T  ;    *  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  you 
'  with.     I  am  llill  the  fame;  and  I  do 
'  not  blufli  to  tell  you,  that  you  have 
'  been  always  dear  to  mej    infinitely 
'  dearer  than  life  itfelf ;   no  other  per- 
'  ion  would  ever  be  able  to  make  an 
'  impreflion  upon  my  liearr,  which  has 

*  never  ceafed  to  be  yours.'     The  ten- 
der emotions  of  my  foul  had  here  ex- 
haufted   my  fpirits ;    and  it  was  wi;h 
fome  difficulty  I  pronounced  thefe  l..it 
words  loud  enough  to  be  heard  :    ! 
jftili  too  weak  to  endure  fuch  violent 
agitations;  and  found  myfelf  ready  to 
fink  under  the  tender  ideas  which  filled 
my  mind.     My  mamma  had  It  t  ao  our 
hands,  and  walked   to  the  window  to 
dry  away  her  tears:   but  1  ftill  fuffered 
Valville  to  hold  mine  without  endea- 
vouring to  draw  it  from  him;  hepreffed 
it  to  his  breaft,  and  then  to  his  lips, 
without  feeming  to  know  whut  he  did. 
My  mother  foon  returned,  and  told  her 
fon  that  it  was  time  to  leave  me  to  re- 
cover myfelf,  and  that  I  ought  t 

a  little  reft  ;  flie  then  embraced  us  both 
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in  the  moft  affectionate  manner  ;  and, 
<5efirins-  Valville  to  attend  her,  cort- 
ttrained  him  to  leave  me. 

What  furprizing  viciffitudes  attend 
human  lifei  How  fwift  is  the  tranfi- 
tion  from  grief  to  joy  !  and  how  nearly 
do  thefe  oppofite  fenfatfons  bear  a  re- 
femblance!  for,  when  pleafure  grows 
cxceffive,  it  becomes  nearly  allied  to 
pain.  As  all  happinefs  fubfifts  in  the 
foul,  the  mind  muft  be  in  a  difpofition 
fit  to  attend  to  it,  and,  by  reflection, 
to  carry  it  as  near  to  perfection  as  pof- 
fible.  In  order  to  this,  our  minds  muft 
enjoy  a  great  degree  of  tranquillity  j 
for  whatever  difturbs  them,  deftroys 
that  felf-enjoyment  which  is  the  bafis 
of  all  human  felicity.  Exceffive  tran- 
fports  of  joy,  or  a  too  fudden  tran fi tion 
from  the  extremes  of  grief  to  thofe  of 
the  contrary  paflion,  are  too  violent  to 
be  of  any  long  continuance;  they  are 
like  a  fuddeg  blaze,  which  fcorches  and 
fills  the  body  with  piin,  while  a  mode- 
rate heat  would  refrefh  and  enliven  it. 

I  do  not  know*  Madam,  whether 
you  are  of  the  fame  opinion  or  no;  but, 
if  you  are  not,  it  can  only  proceed  from 
want  of  reflecting  upon  the  nature  of 
your  mind,  and  obferving  the  effects 
of  it's  emotions:  for,  in  this  refpeft, 
all  minds,Iamperfuaded,  are  the  fame; 
and  in  every  breaft  a  placid  ferenity  and 
inward  compofwre,  and  the  delightful 
fcnfations  which  proceed  from  thofe 
ideas  which  charm  the  foul,  and  all  it's 
paffions,  into  a  pleafing  harmony,  is  the 
higheft  pitch  of  human  felicity. 

I  foon  found  thar  thefe  violent  agi- 
tations had  confiderably  weakened  me; 
and  was  fo  difordered,  that,  had  not  a 
fervant  entered  almoft  as  foon  as  my 
mother  left  me,  and  given  me  a  few 
drops  in  a  little  wine,  I  (hould  in- 
fallibly have  fainted  away.  My  dear 
Valville  and  his  mother  were  prefent 
before  me  all  the  reft  of  the  day,  and 
the  following  night ;  and  my  imagina- 
tion repeated,  over  and  over,  every  ren- 
der endearment.  Methought  I  ftill  faw 
his  confudon  ;  attended  to  the  melting 
founds  of  love,  and  heard  them  both 
repeat,  with  the  utmoft  affection,  every 
endearing  exprellion  :  but,  about  brealc 
of  day,  I  dropped  afleep,  and  did  not 
awake  till  noon  ;  when  I  found  myfelf 
a  little  refreshed.  I  now  began  to  re- 
gard Valville  as  if  he  had  already  been 
my  hufband ;  and  looked  upon  my 
's  joining  our  hands  in  that 


tender  manner  as  a  kind  of  marriage. 
He  faw  me  every  day;  my  mind  be- 
came infenfibly  more  calm  ;  and,  in  a 
(hoi  t  time,  I  was  pretty  well  recovered. 
But,,  alas!  Mrs.  De  Valville  grew 
daily  worfe^  and  was  foon  obliged  to 
keep  her  bed:  Mrs.  Dorfin  and  Mifs 
De  Fare  came  frequently  to  fee  her;  and 
congratulated  me  on  our  happinefs,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  endeavoured  to 
enable  me  to  fupport  the  lofs  of  my 
dear  mother.  I  was  under  too  many 
engagements  to  thefe  ladies  for  the  fiiare: 
they  had  in  our  reconciliation  not  to 
make  them  a  fuitable  return.  I  had 
the  fatisfaclion,  too,  fometimes  to  fee 
the  officer;  who,  notwithstanding  his 
own  paffion,  exprefled  a  generous  plea- 
fure  at  our  union,  and  let  me  know 
that  he  prized  my  felicity  above  his 
own ;  or  rather,  that  my  hnppineft 
made  thegreateft  part  of  his  own.  But> 
alas!  my  dear,  dear  mother's  condition, 
damped  all  my  joy;  a  feparation  from 
her  was  a  fevere  ftroke  that-  required 
all  my  refolution  and  fortitude  to  en- 
able me  to  bear.  Since  Valville's  pod 
was  fold  to  another,  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  leave  us;  we  therefore? 
fpent  great  part  of  our  time  together  irt 
my  mother's  room,  and  endeavoured 
mutually  to  comfort  each  other;  we 
mingled  our  tears,  and  had  a  foft  and 
pleating  fympathy  in  our  affliction. 

One  day,  as  we  were  feated  near  her 
bed -fide,  (he  ordered  the  fervants  'to 
leave  the  room;  and  then,  defiring  us 
to  come  near — «  My  dear  children,* 
faid  fti£,  in  a  (low  and  weak  voice,  <  I 
'  (hall  foon  bid  you  a  long  adieu;  but 
'  you  muft  not  lament  my  lofs  with  an 
'  immoderate  grief:  I  know  I  have 
f  been  a  tender  mother  to  you;  and 
'  therefore  believe  you  will  not  be  able 
'  to  part  with  me  without  pain.  I  am 
«  leaving  a  world  furrounded  with 
'  many  and  various  uneafineffes,  to 
c  which  the  frail  ftate  of  human  nature 
'  is  always  liable:  but  I  (hall  foon  ar- 
'  rive  in  the  world  of  happy  beings;  a 
'  world  where  peace  and  eternal  joy 
'  reign  without  interruption!  Do  not 
*  let  your  tears  feem  to  fay  you  envy 
'  my  happinefs;  do  not  wifh  me  de- 
'  prived  of  the  nobleft  felicity,  for  no 
'  other  reafon  but  to  indulge  your  fond- 
'  nefs  to  me  here :  that  would  be  un- 
'  kind  and  cruel!'  Here  (lie  paufedj 
then  recovering  herfeif — «  May  you 
<  Jive,  and  be  a  bleffing  to  the  world!* 
2  £  %  refumed 
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refumed  flie:  '  and,  O  my  fon!  Readily 

*  adhere  to  the  practice of  virtue;  dare 
'  to  oppole  youri'clf  to  the  licentious 
'  cuitoms  of  a  degenerate  age;  and,  hy 
'  your  example,  endeavour  to  ftem  the 
«  torrent   of  vice.      Do  not  blufli  to 
'  own  your  obligations  to  that  great 

*  Being  who  fills  the  univerfe  with  the 
«  wondrous  exertions  of  his  wifdom 

*  and  powerj    give  him   your  highefl 
'  efteem,  your   highefl:   reverence  and 

*  fupreme  regard:  let  your  devotion  to 
'  him  fpring  from  gratitude;  and  ne- 
1  ver  mention  his  name  without  a  re- 

*  fpectful  and  humble  awe;  regard  his 
'  favour  as  the  higheft  blefling,  and 
'  endeavour  to  imitate  his  moral  cha- 

*  racier,  and  to  follow  the  bright  ex- 

*  ample  which  the  blefled  Author  of 
'  our  religion  has  fet  before  us.'  Then, 
taking  breath  a  little — «  Believe  me, 
4  my  fon,'  continued    (he,    '   a  mind 

*  confcious  of  it's  own  innocence  and 
«  integrity,  enjoys  a  moil  refined  and 

*  rational  delightj  it  bears,  with  a  fe- 

*  rene  compofure,  the  various  unavoid- 

*  able  misfortunes  of  life ;  looks  into 

*  a  future  ftate    with   pleafure;    and 
'  even  could  fmile  amidft  the  groans 

*  of  expiring  nature.1 

Thefe  laft  words  were  fpoke  fo  very 
low,  that  we  could  fcarce  hear  them : 
flie  learned  quite  fpent;  and,  afterpull- 
ing  us  both  to  her,  to  embrace  us,  flie 
repeated  her  wifhes  that  we  might  be 
mutually  happyj  and  then  endeavoured 
to  take  fome  reft.  We  were  greatly 
moved  at  this  difcourfe  j  and  went  in- 
to another  room  to  indulge  our  grief. 
Valville  eagerly  kitted  the  falling  tears 
from  my  cheeks,  and  then  laid  his 
face  to  mine;  while  our  fouls  feemed 
to  mingle  like  thofe  dewy  drops,  our 
griefs,  our  cares,  our  pains,  the  fame. 

But,  Madam,  I  muft  break  off.  The 
remembrance  of  this  tender  fcene  has, 
I  am  afraid,  rendered  thefe  laft  para- 
graphs almoft  unintelligible:  I  cannot 
think  of  this  dear  lady's  death  with- 
out melting  into  a  flood  of  tears;  and 
to  them  you  muftafcribe  all  thofe  blots 
which  have  ftained  my  paper. 

How  difficult,  Madam,  is  it  to  fup- 
port  ourfelves  under  fuch  fevere  afilic- 
tions!  afflictions  which  require  the 
greateft  efforts  of  reafon  and  philofo- 
phy  to  enable  us  to  behave  under  them 
with  any  degree  of  conftancy  and  re- 
Jblution,  when  the  mind  is  oppreflcd 
with. the  frightful  apprehenfiuns  of  loie- 


ing  fome  beloved  object !  It  is  in  vaitt 
to  hope  for  fuccour  from  thofe  ideas 
which  interfere  with  the  tender  fenfa- 
tions  of  the  heart,  fince  all  it's  im- 
pulles  are  blind,  and  fpring  only  from 
it's  paflions:  the  foul  infallibly  turns 
itfelf  to  the  objects  of  the  mind,  while 
the  cool  dictates  of  reafon  have  not 
the  power  of  affecting  it. 

Valville  and  I  were  quite  inconfola- 
ble  at  the  fcpprehenfioni  of  fuddenly 
lofmg  my  dear  mother:  her  tender dif- 
courfes,  and  moral  exhortations,  fet  her 
death  before  our  eyes  in  the  moft  pain- 
ful light;  and,  inftead  of  giving  us 
that  comfort  flie  defired,  only  made  us 
more  fenfible  of  the  greatnefs  of  our 
lofs,  and  more  unable  to  bear  up  un- 
der it.  My  grief  feemed  to  increale 
as  flie  drew  nearer  her  end;  and  VaU 
ville,  who  feared  the  effects  of  it,  em- 
ployed all  his  endeavours  to  give  me 
that  comfort  which  he  wanted  him- 
felf. 

My  mamma  began  now  to  be  too 
weak  to  give  us  r£ny  more  advice;  and 
could  only  exprefs  her  tendernefs  by 
kiffing  me,  fqueezing  my  hand,  and 
then  lifting  up  a  dying  look  to  Heaven, 
as  if  (he  was  praying  for  our  happi- 
nefs.  One  morning  I  was  waked  out 
of  my  fleep  by  a  noife  and  buftle  a-, 
mong  the  fervants:  I  no  fooner  opened 
my  eyes,  but  I  cried  out — '  Alas  !  flie 
'  is  dead!'  and  then  fainted  away. 
My  conjecture  was  but  too  true;  for  I 
no  fooner  came  to  myfelf,  than,  finding 
every  thing  quiet,  I  rang  the  bell  for  a 
fervant:  one  of  them  immediately  came 
into  my  room  with  her  eyes  fwelled 
with  crying.  I  needed  no  more  to  fa- 
tisfy  me  that  my  fears  were  too  well 
grounded:  however,  I  afked  her  if  my 
mamma  was  not  dead.  *  Do  not 
«  fright  yovirfelf,  Mifs,'  faid  flie, 
turning  away  her  head;  '  (he  is  much 
*  better  than  ftie  was  laft  night.'  And 
then  fiie  retired.  This  was  fpoke  with 
a  trembling  voice;  flic  was  too  much 
affected  to  conceal  the  fad  news  from 
me;  for  ail  the  fefvants  lamenttd  her, 
as  having  loft  a  fincerc  friend,  v 
they  tenderly  loved.  But  how  unac- 
countable are  the  fen  f. lions  of  our 
minds  1  Though  I  had  been  hitherto 
deaf  to  every  reflection  that  did  not 
tend  to  incrcafe  my  grief,  I  no  fooner 
heard  that  (he  was  really  dead,  but  I 
felt  myfelf  inlpirc-l  with  more  courage 
than  I  ever  ejected,  and  perceived 

my  fell 
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in  a  more   calm  and  refigned 
difpofition.     «    Then   fhe   is   happy!' 
cried   I :  *  (he  row  reaps  the  fruits  of 
her  virtue  and  piety!  Blefled  fpirit ! 
When  lhall  we  meet  again  to  part  no 
more?     When  (hall  I  lay  down  this 
feeble  frame,  and  {hare  with  you  in 
the  fublimer  joys  of  immortal  be- 
ings?   When  tafte   your   pleafures, 
and  fhare  in  your  pure  delights? — O 
my  God!  may  this  profpecl:  fire  my 
ambition,  and  make  me  endeavour 
to  imitate   her  virtues,  that  I  may 
enjoy  her  tranfports!'     I  was  thus 
raifing  myfelf  above  my  affli6lions,  by 
thefe    motives   of   confolation,    when 
Valville  entered  my  room  with  a  coun- 
tenance perfectly  difordered  :    he  had 
been  up  fome  time,  and  had  heard  me 
ring;  and  therefore  came  to  fhare  with 
ine  in  my  grief,  that  we  might  eafe  our 
hearts  by  giving  a  loofe  to  the  tender 
emotions  of  nature.     He  faw  at  once 
that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
melancholy  news:  when,  taking  hold 
of  my  hand — '  My  dear  Marianne,* 
faid  he,  *  what  a  dreadful  lofs'is  this  ! 
May  Heaven  enable  thee  to  fnpport 
it!' — '  Dreadful,  indeed!'  returned 
:  '  but  yet,  fince  it  cannot  be  reco- 
vered,   let  us  endeavoiii   to  behave 
confident  with  our  hopes  as  Chrif- 
tians.'— *  May  we  ever  do  fo,  my 
dear1/  replied   Valville:   '  and,  fince 
(he  is  happy,  let  us  not  think  that 
we  are  miserable.'     We  thus  endea- 
voured for  fome  time  to  confole  each 
other,  till  it  was  time  for  me  to  arife, 
when  he  left  me. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Dorfin  and 
Mifs  De  Fare  came  to  fee  me,  in  order 
to  foothe-my  grief  by  fharing  it  with 
me.  Valville,  unknown  to  me,  had 
fent  a  fcrvant  to  acquaint  them  with 
our  affliction,  and  to  defire  their  com- 
pany :  and  this  day  was  fpent  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  the  foiemn  occa- 
/ion.  Meihought  there  was  fomething 
extremely  engaging  in  this  foft  and 
tender  fympathy  of  fouls,  where  every 
one  wept  as  if  they  had  loft  a  mother: 
<very  thing  about  us  had  the  face  ef 


grief;  and  for  fome  time  not  the  mean- 
eft  domeftick  appeared  with  dry  eyes. 
At  laft,  the  fource  of  our  tears  wa» 
dried  up;  and  the  virtues  of  the  dear 
deceafed  lady  became  the  fubjecl  of 
our  converfation;  when  Mrs.  Dorfin 
mentioned  a  hundred  inftances  that 
evidenced  the  greatnefs  of  her  foul, 
and  proved  the  vaft  extent  <jf  her  ge- 
nerofity  and  companion,  moft  of  which 
I  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted  with. 
When  flie  had  done—*  What  a  glori- 

*  ous  example  has  fhe  left  us  to  excite 
'  our  emulation!'    faid  Valville,  tak- 
ing hold  of  my  hand,  with  an  air  th« 
moft  tender  and  affecting.     '  May  it 
'  be  our  care,  my  dear,  to  follow  her 
«  fteps;  and  may  we  always  expreft 
'  the  fame  fweetnefs  and  benevolence 
'  to  thofe  who  deferve  our  afllftance!"* 
— *  Alas,  Sir!'  replied  I,  «  I  fear  t 
e  (hall  fall  very  far   fhort  of    her  in 
'  thefe  amiable  perfections;  though  I 
'  (hall  ftrive  to  come  as  near  her  as 

•  poffible.' 

In  the  evening,  thefe  two  charming 
ladies,  after  ofing  their  endeavours  to 
reconcile  us  to  our  lofs,  prepared  to 
leave  us.  «  O  Madam!'  faid  I  to  Mrs. 
Dorfin,  f  I  cannot  help  being  very  fen- 
fible  of  this  fevere  affliaion :  m<- 
thinks  I  feel  a  vacancy  in  mybreaft. 
That  dear,  lovely  woman,  has  bid 
us  a  long  adieu ;  and  I  have  no  foouer 
tafted  the  fweetnefs  of  having  a  mo- 
'  ther,  than  flie  is  torn  from  me.'  At 
this,  Mrs.  Dorfin  clafped  me  in  her 
arms—*  My  dear,'  faid  fhe,  «  think 
that  I  am  your  mother;  indeed  I 
have  an  affeaion  for  thee  which  ex- 
ceeds air  bounds:  you  fhall  be  my 
daughter,  my  friend,  and  all  that  i* 
moft  dear  to  me/  She  then  embraced 
me  j  when  Mifs  De  Fare  took  this  op- 
portunity  to  give  me  the  moft  tender  af- 
furances  of  lier  affeaion. 

But  as  I  am  weary  of  writing,  and 
willing  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little 
from  this  gloomy  fubjea,  I  mail  leave, 
Madam,  the  continuation  of  my  ftory 
to  the  Tenth  Part. 
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r*^  <^  Hope,  Madam,  you  are 
j*  now  a  little  better  fatis- 
<f  fiecl  with  my  unfaithful 
lover,  and  begin  to  think 
him  not  quite  iuch  amon- 
fter  as  you  faifely  ima- 
gined him  to  be.  If  you  afTert  ftill,  that 
be  has  his  faults,  that  is  only  faying 
be  is  a  man;  for  imperfection  and  hu- 
man nature  have  a  neceflary  connec- 
tion ;  and  they  only  are  wile,  who, 
•when  they  are  fenfible  of  an  error,  know 
how  to  fet  about  a  reformation  imme- 
diately: but,  though  he  was  to  blame 
in  this  infbnce,  yet  he  has  a  number  of 
virtues  that  render  his  character  per- 
fectly amiable;  and,  I  allure  you,  this 
inftance  of  ill -conduct  has  been  of  the 
higheft  fervice  to  him  ;  and  has,  per- 
haps, rendered  us  more  durably  happy 
than  we  mould  have  been,  had  he  never 
offended. 

As  loon  as  my  motherVfuneral  was 
over,  I  thought  it  advifeable  to  (hut  my- 
felf  up  in  my  convent  for  fome  time. 
This  I  was  prompted  to  by  the  melan- 
choly difpofition  of  my  mind,  which 
made  me  in  love  with  a  retirement, 
where  I  might  indulge  my  reflections 
without  interruption;  befides,  I  con- 
fidered  that  it  would  not  now  be  decent 
to  live  any  longer  in  the  houfe  with 
Valville  till  after  our  marriage:  but, 
as  this  refolution  oppofed  his  defire  of 
fpending  his  time  with  me,  he  applied 
to  Mrs.  Dorfin;  who  propofed  my  liv- 
ing with  her,  and  ufed  fo  many  argu- 
ments to  perfuade  me  to  it,  that  I  could 
not  abfolutely  refufe  her;  and  therefore 
promifed  to  ftay  in  the  convent  only  a 
month,  where  I  might  receive  her  vifits, 
and  have  the  iatisfaction  of  feeing  Val- 


ville, in  her  company,  as  often  as  the 
plea  fed. 

In  fine,  Mrs.  Dorfin  carried  me  to 
the  convent;  when,  after  paying  my 
refpects  to  the  abbefs,  and  letting  her 
know  that  Providence  had  deprived  me 
of  my  dear  mother,  I  went  to  my  friend 
the  nun's  apartment,  who  rejoiced  to 
fee  me :  (he  defired  me  to  fit  down;  faid 
a  great  many  tender  things  to  comfort 
me  for  my  lofs  ;  and  I  then  told  her,  in 
few  words,  what  had  patted  during  my 
abfence;  only  omitting  my  adventure 
with  Mifs  Du  Bois,  which  I  was  re- 
folved  to  keep  fecret. 

When  I  had  done,  me  told  me  flic 
would  defer  congratulating  me  on  my 
reconciliation  with  my  lover  till  I  was 
in  a  (ituation  of  mind  that  would  ren- 
der fuch  difcourfes  more  agreeable  to 
me:  flie  then  faid  that  Mils  Varthon 
had  received  orders  from  her  mother  to 
follow  her  to  England,  and  that  fhe  had 
left  the  convent  the  day  before.  As  I 
had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  Val- 
ville's  inconftancy,  this  piece  of  news 
was,  on  his  account,  neither  able  tc  inve 
me  pleafure  nor  pain;  but  yet  th 
flection  that  I  mould  not  be  obliged  to 
mortify  her  by  my  presence,  was  a  fa- 
tisfaction  that  fuited  with  my  delicacy; 
for  I  eafily  conceived  that,  after  \\liat 
had  parted,  it  would  be  impcffible  for 
her  to  fee  me  without  a  confufion  that 
I  had  not  the  lead  inclination  to  give 
her. 

When  I  retired  to  my  room,  I  ran 
over  in  my  mind  all  the  tender  fcenes 
which  had  parted  between  my  dear  mo- 
ther and  me,  and  enumerated  the  re- 
peated initancesof  hergoodnefs;  whilft 
my  ibul  iuccc/Tively  felt  the  various 
fcnfatiool 
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fenfations  that  at  different  times  had 
poflefled  it.  I  then  turned  my  thoughts 
upon  myfelf;  but  here  how  different 
appeared  the  Icene!  how  widely  diffe- 
rent my  character  from  hers!  '  What 
extravagant.,  ridiculous  vanity!  what 
a  complication  of  pride  and  folly! 
Oh  !  how  unlike  her  fimplicity!'  f.id 
to  myfelf.  «  How  ridiculous  is  it  for 
a  re;'  fonable  being  to  indulge  a  fond- 
nefs  for  drefs  and  fplendor!  What 
an  infipid  gratification  is  this  to  a 
mind  that  is  capable  of  the  fublimeft 
joys  !  O  my  dear  mother!  may  I  en- 
tirely conquer  this  conftitutional 
folly  !  may  I  form  myfelf  by  your 
example;  and  difdain,  like  you,  to 
ftoop  fo  low  as  to  indulge  the  trifling 
foibles  of  my  fex  ! — My  dear  mo- 
ther.'  cried  I  again,  *  is  now  in  the 
pcflTeffion  of  thofe  delights  which  (lie 
fo  lately  let  before  me  :  (he  no  fooner 
forfook  her  feeble,  tottering  frame, 
than  (lie  found  herfelf-  anfing  into 
new  life;  the  clouds  of  death  were 
difperfed  ;  and,  inftead  of  pain  and 
weaknefs,  die  found  herfelf  cloathed 
with  unfading  beauty,  immortal 
health  rmd  vigour,  and  in  the  noblell 
exercife  of  all  her  reafoning  faculties. 
But,  alas !  fhall  not  I  fall  very  far 
(hort  of  her  joys  ?  And  will  not  my 
follies  make  me  incapable  of  rifing 
to  fo  great  a  degree  of  felicity?  Will 
not  (he  blu(h  to  fee  me  fo  far  be- 
neath her? — O  my  God!'  added  I, 
ftrengthen  my  refolutions  to  imitate 
her  bright  example  !' 
With  thele  thoughts  I  funk  to  deep; 
and  the  next  morning  arofe  with  a 
mind  full  of  tranquillity.  Ifpentpart 
of  the  day  with  my  friend  the  nun,  and 
feveral  of  the  boarders.  One  of  thefe 
ladies,  perhaps,  obferving  that  my  af- 
fliction for  Mrs.  De  Valville's  lofs 
was  too  great  to  fuffer  me  to  take  any 
delight  in  a  promifcuous  converfation, 
endeavoured  to  divert  me,  and  make 
me  chearful,  by  affuming  an  air  of 
gaiety;  and,  with  much  vivacity,  be- 
gan to  difplay  her  wit:  but,  alas!  I 
was  incapable  of  relifhing  any  dif- 
courfe  that  did  not  foothe  my  grief; 
her  converfation  became  intolerably 
burdenfome  to  me.  I  defired  her  to 
forbear,  and  entreated  her  to  change  a 
converfation  which  the  difpofition  of 
my  mind  rendered  infuppoftable.  At 
this  (he  burft  into  a  laugh  ;  and  de- 
fued  me  to  confider,  that,  though  I  had . 


loft  a  friend,  I  had  found  a  lover;  and 
fhe  thought  I  had  made  fuch  a  happy- 
exchange,  that  I  had  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain.    Here  I  could  not  help  weeping; 
butmadehernoanfwer;  when  feveral  of 
the  company  perceiving  my  tears,  ap- 
peared affected,    and  caft   down    their 
eyes.    This  young  lady  feemed  pleafed 
with  what  (lie  had  faid  ;  but  looking 
round,  and  perceiving  fhe  had  her  laugh 
to  herfelf,  fhe  blufhed,  and  was  quite 
difconcerted  :  when  my  friend  the  nun, 
after  giving  me  a  look  full  of  affection, 
cried — '  It  is  cruel  to  offer  that  joy  to 
the  afflicted  which  they  cannot  tafte; 
it  is  like  infulting  our  grief;  and, 
inftead  of  alleviating  our  forrows,  is 
the  only  way  to  render  the  mind  Jn- 
confolable. — Believe  me,Mifs,'  add- 
ed fhe,  addrefllng  herfelf  to  the  yormg 
lady,  who  feemed  ftill  more  confounded 
at  her  reproof,    '  mirth  is  always  un- 
feafonable  to  a  forrowful  mind  ;  wit 
then  grows  diltafteful,and  is  like  mu- 
fick  "  when  time  is  broke,  and  no 
proportion  kept."  —  *  I  thank  you. 
Madam,'  returned  fhe;    «  if  I  have 
offended,  it  was  not  for  want  of  re- 
gard to  Mils  Marianne;  and,  as  my 
intention  was  only  to  diflipate  her 
gloom,  I  hope  fhe  will  be  fo  good  as 
to  excufe  my  taking  a  wrong  method 
of  doing  it.     And  then/  added  fhe, 
miling,  *  I  (hall  not  be  very  forry  for 
having  behaved  ill ;  fince  it  has  been 
the  occafion  of  a  reproof  that  will 
prevent  my  ever  being  guilty  of  the 
like  fault  again.     But,  to  be  ferious, 
Mifs,'  continued  (lie,  '  I  do  not  think 
you  can  have  fuch  vaft  caufe  for  af- 
fliction; and,  fure,  it  is  not  unrea- 
fonable  to  imagine  that  your  happi- 
nefs  mould,  indeed,  counterbalance 
it,  and  render  it  lefs  infupportable.'— 
I  grant,'  faid  I,  *  in  fome  meafure, 
it  does  fo ;  but  you  muft  be  a  ftranger 
to  the  dear  deceaied  lady's  virtue*, 
to  think  I  can  reflect  that  I  muft  fee 
her  no  more  without  the  feverelt  grief. 
How  hard  is  it,'  continued  I,  with  a 
igh,  *  to  break  thofe  ties  which  are 
founded  on  friend/hip  and  reafon  !  A 
mind  that  is  at  eaie  can  eafily  offer 
motires  of  confolation,  and  range  a 
thoufand  arguments  which  it  thinks 
unanfwerable;  but  tln:e  motives  do 
not  reach   the  heart  which  is  inca- 
ps&le  of  baniming  it's  pafllons.' 
Here  I  was  interrupted  by  a  lay-fifter, 
who  czyue  to  tell  me  that  two  perfons 

waited 
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waited  for  me  in  the  parlour;  at  which 
all  the  ladies  role  up,  took  their  leave 
cf  me,  and  retired  to  their  refpeftive 
apartments.  I  went  down;  and,  as  I 
expe&ed,  found  Mr.  De  Valville  and 
Mrs.  Dorfin  waiting  for  me.  '  My 

*  dear,'  laid  the  latter,  *  I  have  brought 

*  a  lover,  who  is  doubly  difconfolate  : 
6  he  comes  to  entreat  you  to  pity  him; 
'  and  defires  me  to  entreat  you  not  to 
'  deprive  him  of  your  company  at  a 
'  time  when  the  fituation  of  his  mind 
'  render*  your  ablencemoft  infupport- 
'  able.     I  mud  join  with  him  in  re- 

*  pealing  my  reqyeft,  that  you  would 

*  immediately  leave  the  convent,  and 

*  accept  of  mr  houfe:  you  may  there 

*  have  an  opportunity  of  comforting 
'  each  other.     It  would  be  unkind  to 
'  deny  us  fuch  a  reafonable  demand.' 
— *  I  Jo  not  know  what  anlwer  to  make 
f  you,  Madam,'  returned  I.   '  I  mould 

*  be  very  forry  to  give  either  of  you 

*  the  leaft  pain:  and,  1  a  flu  re  you,  I 
«  did  not  chufe  this  retreat  out  of  any 

*  defire  to  (hun  either  yours,  or  Mr. 

*  De  Vaiville's  company;  but  purely 

*  from  a  regard  to  decency,  and  to  pre- 
'  vent  cenfure.     And,  though  I  flat- 

*  teredmyfelf  with  the  thoughts  that  J 
'  ftiould  here  have  an  opportunity  to 

*  indulge  my  grief,  yet  I  could  not  fe- 
«  paratemyfelf  from  you  without  a  great 
c  deal   of  reluctance.       Befides,    you 
«  know  I  had  not  taken  leave  of  my 
'  convent;  the  abbei's  expected  me  eve- 

*  ry  day  to  return  to  it  again;  and  my 

*  mother's  death  rendered  it  properthat 
'  I  mould  take  this  opportunity  ofdo- 
«  ing  it,  that  I  might  let  her  know  of 
«  my  intention  to  leave  them,  before  I 
«  did  it  altogether.'  Here  Valville  lifted 
•up  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  f  itisfaclion 
— <  O  my   dear  Marianne  !'    laid  he; 
«  you  will  accompany  us,  then  ;   will 
«  not  you  ?  We  (hall  drive  directly  to 
'  this  lady's  houfe;  (he  may  fpeak  to 
«  the  ahbcfs  immediately;  and  you  will 
«  foon  heieady.'— '  NpJSjur,'  returned 
J;  '  you  are  too  precipitate,  as  there  is 

*  no  apparent  reafon  for  our  being  in 
'  fuch  haile;  we  muft  defer  my  going 
«  till  to-morrow  at  leaft  :  mean  time, 

*  I  will  prepare  for  my  departure,  and 

*  bid  my  friends  adieu.'     Mrs.  Dorfin 
thought  me  in  the  right,  and  went  to 
meet  the  abbefs  in  another  parlour.  As 
foon  as  we  were  alone,  Valville  addrefied 
me  with  the  moft  tender  and  affefting 
•ir.    *  My  dear,'  faid  he,  «  did  you 


know  how  infupportable  this  fhort 
abfcnce  has  been  to  me;  was  you  fen- 
lible  how  heavily  the  lazy  hours  have 
paiTcd  along,  I  am  firre  you  would 
pity  me  :  you  might  then,  my  lovely* 
charmer,  form  feme  i>Ua  of  the  fin- 
cerity  and  excels  of  my  pafTron.' — 
I  believe  it  fincere,  Sir,'  returned  Ij 
and  I  love  to  hear  you  tell  me  fo  : 
but  let  us  defer,  for  ibmc  time,  tluTe 
kind  of  difcourfes;  I  ought  yet  to 
entertain  no  ideas  but  fuch  as  relate 
to  my  dear  mamma;  we  will  talk  of 
her  virtues  till  we  plant  them  in  our 
minds,  and  we  (hall  find  fome  confo- 
lation  in  mingling  our  cares.'— 
What,  my  dear  I'  cried  he;  *  can  we 
talk  of  her  without  mentioning  our 
paffion,  which  was  fo  agreeable  to 
her,  and  which  (he  bleffed  with  her 
expiring  breath  ?  Were  not  our  af- 
fairs more  at  her  heart  than  thofe 
which  more  immediately  concerned 
herielf?  Our  love  and  her  ttndernds 
are  fo  interwoven,  that  we  fhall  ne- 
ver be  able  to  confider  them  feparately 
long  together.' 

This  difcourfe  laded  till  Mrs.  Dor- 
fin  returned,  when  me  told  me  the  ab- 
befs    defired    to    fpeak  with  me;    and 
then,  after   fome  afti-ftionate  carefTes, 
retired,  with   my  dear  Valville,   who 
handed  her  down  flairs.    They  were  no 
fooner  gone  than  I  went  to  wait  upon 
the  abbefsj  who,  after  making  me  fit 
down  by  her,  told  me   (he   was   very 
forry  I  was  going  to  leave  her — '  My 
dear  child,'  faid  (he,  *  as  thou  art  a 
perfon  of  reafon  and  prudence,  I  was 
in  hopes  that  thou  wouldft  have  taken 
the  veil;  but,  alas!  poor  girl !  thou  doft 
not  know  what  thou  art  doing  ;  thou 
art  unacquainted  with  the  fnares  of  a 
worldlyl  i  fe,  and  theicfore  art  run- 
ning intotemptations.  That  beauty,* 
adt'ed  ihe,  '  was  never  defigned  to  be 
thrown  away  on  a  mortal:  no,  Hea- 
ven made  thee  for  rtfelf;    and  thou 
(houldftconfecrate  thy  charms  to  him 
that    gave   them  thee.      Here  thou 
mighteft  devote  thyfclf  to  the  con- 
templation and  enjoyment  of  God. 
What   an   acceptable  facrifice   thou 
wouldft  be  to  him  !  The  Bleflfed  Vir- 
gin, whofe  beauty,  while  on  earth, 
exceeded  that  of  the  children  of  men ; 
and  who,  happy   woman  1  held  her 
God  to  her  brealt,  and  gave  fuck  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace;  (he,  I  fay,  will 
{mile  on  thy  vows,  and  blefs  thre 
'  with 
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with  her  favour;  nay,  flie  will  com- 
mand her  Son  to  blefs  thee  too,  and 
thou  wilt  be  ravifhed  with  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  love.     Mrs.'  De  Valville 
loved  thee;   and,  I  fuppofe,  has  left 
thee  great  part  of  her  eitate:  and  how 
can  (I  thou  btftow  it  better  than  by  fe- 
curing  a  place  in   Heaven    with    it, 
which  thou  wilt  certainly  do  by  fet- 
'  tling  it  upon   a  convent.'     I   could 
not  help  fmiling  at  thisv religious  cant, 
this   rnonftrous  profanation   of  facred 
things  to  the  fordid  views  of  intereft 
and  a  vile  fpirit  of  covetoufnefs  :  I  re- 
flected, while  me  was  fpeaking,  upon 
the  tender  reception  (he  gave  me  when 
I  offered  myfelf  before  Mrs.  De  Vat- 
ville;  the  flattering  epithets  flie  fo  li- 
berally heftowed  upon  me;    and    the 
cold  reception  flie  afterwards  gave  me, 
when  fhe  found  I  defired  to  be  admitted 
out  of  charity.     '   I  confefs,  Madam,' 
returned  I  as  foon  as  flie  had  done,  '  I 
am  not  able  to  enter  into  the  engage- 
ments you  propofe  to  me;  my  affec- 
tions are  not  furKciently  weaned  from 
the  thines  of  this  world,  to  render  it 
poflible  for  me  to  forfake  them  all  at 
once.     Befides,    Madam,  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  lady  you  mention  has 
left  me   any   thing.'     This  I  could 
fafelyfay,  becaufe  Valville  had  forbore 
mentioning  the  contents  of  the  will  to 
me;    and    I  expected  this  declaration 
would  make  her  change  her  tone,  and 
have  greater  weight  with  her  than  any 
arguments  I  could  make  uie  of:  but  1 
wasmiftaken;   flie  informed  me,  that 
Mrs.  Doriin  had  told  her  that  my  mo- 
ther had  left  me  fomethingconfiderable; 
and  then  madeufe  of  all  the  arguments 
(he  could  think   of  to  perfuade  me  to 
believe  that  her  care  for  my  foul  induced 
her  to  wifti  that  I  would  lay  out  my 
eftate  in  the  manner  flie  propofe-J;  fince 
that  alone,  flie  (aid,  could  procure  me 
the  moft  folid  happinefs  in  this  life,  as 
vrell  as  eternal  felicity  in  the  next.     I 
thanked  her  for  interesting  herfelf  fo 
much  in  my  happinefs;  told  her  I  would 
confider  on  what  (he  had  faid;  and  went 
away  very  well  pleafed  that  I  had  dif- 
engaged  myfelf  from  fuch  a  trouble- 
ibme  vifit. 

It  being  a  very  fine  evening,  I  no 
fooner  left  the  abbefs,  than  I  went  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  garden :  the  winds 
were  (till,  and  the  evening  perfectly 
calm;  the  fun  had  juft  funk  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  given  way  to  the  folemn 
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(hades  of  the  approaching  night.     I 
walked  here  for  fome  time,  indulging 
an  agreeable  contemplation,  and  then 
retired  to  my  own  apartment.     In  my 
way  I  happened  to  meet  the  haughty 
lady  of  quality  I  have  mentioned  al- 
ready; who,  with  a  fneer,  told  me  (he 
heard  I  was  about  takingthe  veil;  and 
was  very  glad  to  find  I  had  formed  fuch 
a  refolution;  and  hoped  I  would  re- 
nounce the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world  with  a  good  grace.  *  Per- 
haps, Mifs,'    faid  I,  '  you   may  be 
miftaken;  I  aflure  you  I  have  no  fuch 
defign.' — *  Nay,'  faid  (he,  *  I  think 
you  cannot  do  better;  and  there  can 
be  no  great  mortification  in  refigning 
the  pleafures  of  life,  when  we  have 
no   probability   of  our  ever   tafting 
them  :  I  hope,  my  pretty   creature! 
you  are  not  fo  vain  as  to  think  that 
Valville   will  ever   marry   you.'      I 
made  her  no  anfwer;  but  retired  to  my 
chamber  a  little  nettled.     My  friend 
the  nun  hearing  me  (hut the  door,  rap- 
ped foftly  at  it;  on  which  I  opened  it, 
and  (he  came  in.     '  The  abbefs,'  faid 
(he,  «  has  fpread  a  report  that  flie  has 
al moft  prevailed  upon  you  to  be  a  nun  j 
and  as  (he  has  found  you  have  a  for- 
tune   to  beftow  upon  her   houfe,    I 
know  ihe  will  fpare  no  pains  to  make 
you  one  of  us:   (he  knows  how  your 
affairs  ftand  with  Mr.  De  Valvillej 
and,  I  am  afraid,  me  will  endeavour 
to  make  a  breach  between  you,  that 
flie  may  remove  all  obftacles  that  may 
prevent  her  from  putting  her  dtfigns 
in  execution;  therefore  do  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon   to  ftay  any  longer  than 
you  can  help.     I   (hould,  my  dear,' 
dded  (he,  '  eiteem  your  company  as  a 
great  bleffing;  but  I  know  I  cannot 
obtain  it  without   your  being  miie- 
rable;  and  I  have  too  much  friend- 
(hip  for  you,  to  prefer  my  fat  is  fac- 
tion to  the  happinefs  of  your  whole 
life.     Beware  of   her  artifices;  and^ 
more  efpecially  guard  yourielfagainll 
her  flattery  and  pretended  tendernefs: 
it  is  deceitful;  and   you   would  find 
too  foon,  that  it  is  only  a  pretence  to 
keep  you  in  her  power.     Difbelieve 
every  thing  flie  fays,  and  you  will  be 
out  of  danger;  but  if  you  give  any 
credit  to  her,  you   will  be  undone.' 
I  thanked  her  for  her  advice;  fliewiih- 
ed  me  a  good  night,  and  was  going  to 
leave  me,  when  I  defired  her  to  ftay  a 
little  longer;    and  repeated  what  the 
2  F  *    haughty 
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haughty  young  lady  had  laid  tome  juft 
before  I  entered  the  room.  '  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  my  iu- 
fpicions  are  juft,'  faid  Hie,  as  loon  as 
had  done.  '  Mifs  Varthon  no  fooner 
qur.rrelled  with  Valville,  than  fhe 
made  tins  lady,  v  ho  isyour  profefTed 
enemy,  her  confidante;  they  were  ever 
together  till  Ihelcfi  Paris, and  has  been 
heard  to  lay  many  ill-natured  things 
ofyou:  hut,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
is,  that  as  i-  on  as  you  left  the  abbei's, 
flie  was  fent  for  to  her,  and  came  away 
juft  as  you  met  her;  and,  by  what 
(he  faid,  I  believe  they  had  bren  con- 
triving how  to  make  you  fufpcft  your 
lover's  conftancy.  Pray,  lake  care 
that  you  are  not  impofed  on:  I  will 
aflure  you,  you  are  in  more  danger 
than  you  imagine;  ftand  therefore 
upon  your  guard;  for  you  may  be 
fine  I  would  not  give  you  thefe  cau- 
tions only  to  terrify  you.*  She  then 
wifhed  me  again  a  good  repofe,  and  re- 
tired. 

All  thefe  cautions  alarmed  me  ex- 
tremely; I  did  not  know  what  to  think; 
and  f'oon  fovnd  that  my  mind  could  en- 
tertain other  ideas  than  thofe  of  grief 
for  the  loi's  c  f  my  dear  mother.  I  be- 
fore tho  -  7'ni  .  i  il-cure  of  Valville; 
and  imagined  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
now  but  to  wait  till  a  decent  refpeft  to 
her  memory  would  permit  us  to  think 
of  our  own  happin^fs:  but  my  fears  of 
being  deprived  of  him  awakened  a  va- 
riety of  quite  different  fenfanons  in  rny 
breaft;  and  I  (pert  great  part  of  the 
night  in  confirming  my  reT>lution  of 
refuting  to  take  the  veil,  and  in  forti- 
fying myfelf  againftall  the  arguments 
they  could  make  ufe  of. 

The  next  day  I  heard  nothing  from 
theabbefs;  and  though  I  expected  Mrs. 
.Dorfin  to  come  for  me  in  her  coach, 
and  waited  impatiently  to  fee  her,  yet 
I  was  difappointed :  however,  my  friend 
the  nun  endeavoured  to  comfort  me; 
and  at  night  told  me,  that  the  abbii's 
:it  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dorfin's  by 
a  feivant;  and*  at  the  fame  time,  af- 
fured  me,  that,  as  almoft  every  one  in 
the  houi'e  loved  me,  nothing  could  be 
done  without  our  being  informed  f  it; 
and  made  rne  hope  that  I  fhould  foonget 
out  of  their  hands,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
clefired  me  not  to  teem  to  fufpcft  any 
thing,  but  pretend  to  believe  every 
c  abhcfs  fhould  fay  to  me. 

:>s  much  more  uneafy 


than  the  former;   I  knew  not  how  tp 

;   I  bn:  ft  into  tears,  and  hment- 

ed  my  unhappy  condition.      '   Shall  I 

r  know  an  end  of  irn 
cried  I.     *   I  was  horn  to  be  wrc: 
and  muft  e:;p.-«5l  always  to  continue 
fo  !   I 

mymammn,  but  I  muft  lofe  Va 
too  ?  Muft  I  be  ft:  ippcd  at  once 
that  is  dear  to  me?   robbed  of 
comfort,  and  never  enjoy  a  < 
folid  reprfc?   But  why  do  I  del; 
dded  I;  t  has  not  Providence  hi 
extricated  me  out  of  greater  difficul- 
ties ?  Valville,  fnre,  cannot  be  long 
impoled   upon  :   and  Mrs.  Dorfin  is 
too  wife,  has  too  much   penetration, 
to  be  long  the  dupe  of  their  wicked 
artifices.     Good  God  !'  continued  I, 
with  a  derp  figh,  «  difappoint  the  de- 
'  figns  of  my  enemies  !' 

The  next  morning  I  arofe  with    a 
mind  perfectly difordered;  and  was  no 
fooner   drefted,    than    the  abbefs   fent 
word  that  flie  defirecl  I  would  bn:;kfaft 
with   her.     I  wined  my  eyes,    and  re- 
folved  to  diffemble   my   untafmcfs   as 
much  aspoflible.  As  I  entered  her  room, 
flie  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and 
kiffed  me.    «  My  dear,5  laid  ihe,  4  thou 
deft  not  know  how  much  I  lov<. 
and,  I  am  fure,  thou  canft  not  m 
how  forry  I  am  at  the  though* 
thou  wilt  leave  me. — OBleUedL 
how  flvdll  I  bear  the  lols  of  this 
child! — But    come,    daughter,    fit 
down;  I  was  afraid  thou  wouldft  leave 
us  yerterday;  but  am  very  r!  .d  thou 
haft  changed  thy  mind.     Il^lt  thou 
confidered  v.-iiat  I  laid  to  tlu-e? 
may  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  i 
tributed  to  thy  refolution  of  fta 
a  day  or  two  longer  with  us  ?  O  that 
thou  didft  but  know  the  fnares  oi 
wicked  world!'  added  flic,  without 
jiving  me  time  to  anfwer  her;  «  thou 
wouldft  not  court  thy  mifcry  by  going 
into  it;    but  wouldft    gladly    c 
this  peaceful  retirement,  v. 
mighteil  give  up  thy  thought  to  the 
fwivrt  delights  that  would  ; 
tend  thec  m  the  practice  of  thy  duty. 
The  world,  child,   is  a  f:: 
quity  and  fin;  and  it  is  in 
continue  virtuous  in  it;  and  then 
few  or  none  that  ever  get 
who  have  not  fpt-nt  their  ii\ es  in  a 
convent.      /V  is  i    IKAV  fhould   1 
thee  to  lee  th.v  txp.-  ial  to  the  A 
of  a  worldly  life !     What  a  pity 
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*  that  fuch  a  beautiful  angel  Ihould  be 
'  miferable    for   ever !    Oh,    how   my 
'  heart  bleeds  for  thee!'  Here  flic  wip- 
ed her  eyes,  ar.d  was  lilcnt.    While  (he 
ran  on  in  this  hypocritical  ftrain,  my 
heart  was  fo  full  of  refemment,  that  it 
was  with   the  utmoft  difficulty  I  con- 
tained myfelfi  however,  I  endeavoured 
to  appear  fenfible  of  her  pretended  good- 
nefs;  but  I  did  it  in  fuch  an  aukward 
manner,  that  I  am  pcrfuaded  (he  muft 
have  gucfled  at  the  oifpolition  of  my 
mind. 

*  Madam,'  faid  I,  *  I  am  pet  ft£lly 
'  fenfible  of  your  kindnefs,  and  mall 

*  always  efteem  it  as  I  ought;   but  you 
'  know  I  muft  not  engage  myfelf  in  an 
c  affair  of  fuch  confequence,  without 
'  advifing  with  my  friends.' — *  Thy 
'  friends,  child!  what  friends  ?'  cried 
(he  haftily.     <  Thou  haft  loft  Mrs.  De 

*  Valville,  who  was  a  fin  cere  friend  to 
c  thee.     Ah,  poorwoman!  me  is  gone! 
'  She  ufed   to  teil  me  how  happy  (he 
'  mould  be,  .could  (he  fee  you  take  the 
'  veil:  thou  canft  not  now  confuit  her; 
'  (he  was  thy  only  friend}  and  on  that 

*  account  I  fhall  pray  for  her  as  long 
'  as  Hive/— 'Did  Mrs.  De  Valville 
'•  tell   you  fo,  Madam  ?'   returned  I. 

*  I  did  not  think  (he  had  any  thoughts 

*  of  making  me  a  nun." — '  Yes,  but 

*  (he  had  though,'  replied  (he,  f  ever 
'   fince  Valville  was  falfe  to  thee;  and 

*  really  was  mightily  concerned  about 
'  it." — f  But,  Madam,'  replied  I,   *  as 
'  (he  is  dead,  I  mull  advife  with  Mrs. 
'  Dorfin,  to  whofe  charge  flie  left  me/ 
•— *  Thou  art  in  the  right,'  returned 
(he:  '  and  here  is  a  letter  thou  mayeft 
'  give  her  for  Mr.  De  Valville,  who 
'  fent  it  for  Mifs  Varthon;  but/he  was 
'  gone  before  we  received  it.' — '  I  will 
'  give    it    her,    to    be  fure,    mother,' 
faid  I. 

Here  breakfaft  was  brought  in;  and 
while  we  were  eating  it,  (he  continued 
her  pious  exhortation;  enumerated  a 
great  many  fnares  I  (hould  be  expofed 
to;  and  concluded  with  afluring  me, 
that  the  welfare  of  my  foul  always  em- 
ployed her  thoughts;  and  (he  hoped  I 
(hould  be  prevailed  upon  to  prefer  my 
eternal  happinefs  to  the  vain  pleafurcs 
of  fenfe. 

I  no  fooner  got  leave  to  retire,  but  I 
hafted  to  find  my  friend  the  nun,  who 
waited  for  me  in  my  room.  *  I  am  in 

*  a  maze,   Madam,'  faid  I,  as  foon  as 
I  faw  her;  '  I  am  fo  (hocked  at  the  ab- 


*  befs's  impudence  and  hypocrify,  that 

*  I  cannot  tell  how  to  exprefs  myielf ! 
'  What  grofs  and  palpable  lyes!  My 
'  mother,  my  dear  mother!  (lie  has  the 
'  adurance  to  fay.,  was  very  defirous  of 
'  having  me  a  nun.' — '  How  !  Mrs.  De 
'  Valville!   that  is  very  extraordinary!' 
returned  my  friend.     '  Nothing  could 

*  be  more  fo!'  replied  I;   '  but  (he  did 

*  not  know  that  I   was  too  well  ac- 

*  quainted  with  that  dear  lady's  fenti- 

*  ments  to  give  the  leaft  credit  to  fuch  a 

*  vile  afTertion.     I  have  a  letter,  too,  to 
'  give  to  Mr.  De  Valville,  which  fne 

*  pretends   he  fent  the   other  day  for 
«  Mifs  Varthon.     This,  I  fuppofe,  (he 
'  expects  I  will  break  open:  but  (lie 
'  fhall  be  deceived;  I  will  fend  it  to 
(  him  juft  as  it  is,  if  ever  I  can  get  an 
V opportunity  of  doing  it.' — '  That  is 

*  prudently    refolved,'     returned    my 
friend  ;  <  but  will   not  you  give  me  a 

*  more  particular  account  of  what  (he 

*  faid  to  you  ?'     Here  I  repeated  almoft 
every  word  that  pafled  between  us ;  and 
when  1  had  done,  (he  told  me  (he  was 
very  glad  I  infifted  upon  advifing  with. 
Mrs.  Dorfin  :  *  But  though,'  faid  (he, 
1  it  is  a  very  reafonable  demand,  I  am 

*  perfuaded  (he  will  not  confent   to  it 
'  till  (he  finds  that  all  other   means 
'  prove  ineffectual.    However,  keep  to 
'  your  refolution.' 

You  will  imagine,  Madam,  that  I 
was  now  furrounded  with  a  thoufand 
fears,  and  was  ready  to  fink  into  de- 
fpair»  at  the  dreadful  appretenfion  of 
being  confined  from  the  man  I  loved  ; 
efpecially  confidering  he  might  be  im- 
pofed   upon,    and    therefore,    by    falfe 
fuggeftions,  might  be  induced  to  aban- 
don me:  but,  if  thefe  are  your  thoughts, 
you  are  quite  miftaken;  for  I  never  had 
a  greater  prefence  of  mind  than  now. 
The    abbefs's   deceitful   careifes,    and 
impudent  lyes,  fo  furprized  me,  that  I 
had  hardly  leifure  to  attend  to  my  af- 
fliction :   I  refolved,  with   my  friend's 
affiftance,  to  counterplot  her  in  all  her 
artifices;  and  did  not  doubt  but  I  mould 
meet  with  fuccefs.    «  No  wonder,' faid 
I,  (  that  religion  is  fo  much  defpifed  ; 
fince  it  is  made  a  pretence  to  cover 
the  blacken:  dehgns,    and  the  viieft 
purpofes !    What  a  heap  of  incon- 
fiftent  nonfenfe  has  (lie  invented  to 
cover  her   avarice!    Sanctified   ncn^ 
fenfe,  and  pious  (tupidity  !  The  re- 
ligion which  comes  from  Heaven  is 
certainly  defigned  to  "'refine  o'.irmo- 
zFa  •«  rals, 
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•'  rals,  and  civilize  the  rudenefs  of  na- 
"  ture;"  to  render  the  mind  pleafed 
with  iffelf,  and  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  foverei,:n  good,  the  rec- 
titude of  an  enlightened  and  enlarged 
underftamling  ;  to  love  what  is  truly 
lovely;   and  to  hate  what  is  bafe  and 
deteftable. — O  my  God  T  cried  I  to 
myfelf,  f  help  me  to  unravel  her  dark 
defi^ns!     Thou    moft    perfect    and 
ami  tble  Being,  whi'e   I    can  regard 
thee  as  my  friend,  I  will  never  de- 
fpair  of  thy  protection  !'     To  pro- 
ceed. 

After  fame  farther  converfation,  in 
which  the  nun  told  rne  I  had  no  reafon 
to  doubt  a  happy  conclufion  of  this  af- 
fair, fince  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
arm  myfelf  with  patience,  flie  added—- 
You know  I  have  promifed  to  give 
you  the  hiftory  of  my  life;    and  I 
(hall  never,  perhaps,  find  a  better  op- 
portunity for  doing  it  than  I  have 
now;  befides,  it  will  be  fome  amufe- 
ment  to  you,  and  make  the  time  of 
your  involuntary  confinement   pafs 
away  lefs  heavily  than  it  would  other- 
wife  do.'     I  fincerely  thanked  her; 
told  her  it  was  extremely  kind  thus  to 
contrive  to  make  me  forget  my  cares  j 
and  then  defired  her  to  proceed. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MISS  DE  TERVIERE. 

Y  °  U  have  thought,  my  dear  Ma- 
-1  '  rianne,  that  you  have  been  the 
moft  unhappy  perfon  upon  earth:  this 
is  a  misfortune  that  we  are  too  apt  to 
creatrf  to ourfelves;  fortheperfon  that 
thinks  herfelf  miferable  is  indeed 
really  fo.  Though  you  have  not  been 
bltfled  with  tafting  the  fweets  of  a 
filial  affection,  you  have  Mill  greater 
advantages;  you  have  a  moft  excel- 
lent character,  a  great  deal  of  good 
fenfe,  and  a  ftock  of  virtue,  that  is  of 
more  value  than  all  the  benefits  you 
could  receive  from  the  moft  indulgent 
parent;  befides,  a  form  fo  lovely,  as 
to  make  you  univerfully  admired: 
thefe  have  now  procured  you  advan- 
tages, which  make  the  reft  of  your 
life  happy.  But,  alas!  there  is  no 
condition  in  life,  however  it  may  flat- 
ter us  at  a  diftance,  which  can  fecure 
us  from  mifery,  or  which  may  not  be 
the  caufe  of  our  misfortunes ;  for 
every  mortal  is  fubject  to  a  variety  of 
terrible  events. 


'  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable family  j  though  iheir  con- 
ftantly  refidingat  their  own  caftles,  at 
a  great  di  ft  a  nee  from  court,  has  ren- 
dered them  very  little  known.  Mifs 
De  Trele  (for  fo  was  my  mother  call- 
ed) was  as  nobly  dcfcended  as  my  fa- 
ther :  flte  hail  been  educated  in  a  con- 
vent,  where  fhe  was  a  hoarder  ;  but 
being  taken  cut  to  afllft  at  the  nup- 
tials of  one  of  her  relations,  my  fa- 
ther happened  to  fee  her,  and  became 
peife&ly  enamoured.  She,  in  her 
turn,  felt  a  rec  •'  meal  tendernefs  for 
him;  bv.f  her  mother,  who  was  a  wi- 
dow, thought  herfelf  obliged  to  op- 
pofe  their  mutual  affection.  She  had 
a  large  family  ;  and  did  no*,  think  my 
father  (who  was  a  rich  hc-ir)  would 
ever  bepermitted  to  marry  her  young- 
eft  daughter  ;  a  lady  who  had  fcarcely 
any  portion  to  bring  him  but  her  ex- 
traction: me  told  my  father  there  was 
not  the  leaft  reafon  to  hope  for  it  j 
and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to 
fupprefs  his  pafllon,  (ince  it  would 
probably  come  to  nothing.  But  he 
oppofedthe  difficulties  (he  raifed  with 
fomuch  fpirit,  that  atlaft  (he  confent- 
ed  he  fhould  fee  her  daughter. 
*  Some  time  after  this,  my  father 
mentioned  it  to  Mr.  DeTerviere,  and 
entreated  him  to  give  his  confent  to 
an  union,  on  which,  hefaid,  depend- 
ed the  happiness  of  his  life.  But  my 
grandfather,  who  had  other  views  for 
him,  laughed  at  his  rcqueft;  tur.ted 
his  paflion  as  a  frivolous  amour;  and 
propofed  to  carry  him  immediately  to 
a  young  lady  he  had  deftined  for  him. 
My  father,  who  thought  that  a  ftep 
of  this  nature  would  be  a  kind  of  en- 
gagement, refufed  to  go;  on  which, 
my  grandfather  anfwered  very  coolly, 
without  any  figns  of  refentment,  that 
he  would  never  force  a  marriage  upon 
him;  but  could  not  confent  to  that 
hepropofed,becaufehis  fortune  would 
not  be  conliderable  enough  to  fuffer 
him  to  burden  himfelf  with  a  woman 
who  had  none;  and  added,  that  if  he 
married  Mifs  De  Trcle,  he  fhould  re- 
pent it.  My  father  conce.iltd  this 
anfwcr  as  long  as  pollible  frcm 
De  Trcle  ;  but  fhe  no  fooner  knew 
the  old  gentleman's  refolution,  than 
(he ordered  her  daughter  to  Ice  her  lo- 
ver no  more,  and  prepared  to  fend  her 
back  to  the  convent  j  when,  diftraft- 
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e  ed  at  the  thought  of  lofing  her,  he  of- 

*  fered  to  marry  her  privately  :  the  old 
«  lady   took   offence   at  this  propofal, 
'  which  only  confirmed  her  in  her  re- 
«  folution  of  concealing  her  daughter. 

<  But  her  two  fons  at  this  timereturn- 
'  'ing  from  the  army,  learnt  what  was 
4  palFing;  and  as  they  had  agreatefteem 

*  for  my   father,  bricked    his  folicita- 

<  tions  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  Mrs.  De 

*  Trele  at  laft  left  them  matters  of  their 

*  filter's  fate;  and  my  father  married 
'  her  about  fixteen  or  feventeen  months 
«  after  this.     Mr.  De  Terviere  having 
«  feveral  reafons  which  induced  him  to 

*  ftar  that  my  father  had  taken  this 
'  falfe  ftep,  refolved  to  be  fatisfied,  by 

*  addrefilng  himfelf  to  him,  to  know  if 

*  his  fufpicions  were  juft  :  he,  furpriz- 

*  ed  at  the  queftion,  and  afraid  to  con- 
'   fefs  the  truth,   denied  it;  but   in  a 
'  manner  that  plainly  difcovered  what 
'  he  endeavoured  to  conceal.    The  old 

*  gentleman  foon  found  out  the  truth  ; 
4  and  while  he  was  coolly  threatening 
«  my  father  with  a  refentment  that  was 
'  afterwards  attended  with   fad  effects, 
'  my   mother  expecled   every  day   to 

*  bring  me  into  the  world.  Thus,  Ma- 
•  '  rianne,  you  fee  my  misfortunes  were 

*  preparing   for   me  before  I  faw  the 

*  light. 

'  Four  months  after  tins,   when   I 

*  was  but  three  months  and  a  few  days 
'  old,  my  grandfather,  whofe  indifpofi- 

*  tions  gave  him  daily  proofs  of  thede- 
'  cay    of   nature,  in  order  to  recreate 
'  himfelf,  went  on  horfcback,  attended 

*  by  two  fervants,  to  vifit  a  gentleman 
'  who  lived  but  about  two  leagues  from 
'  his  caftle;  but  he  had  not  got  above 
'  halfway,  before  he  was  feized  with  a 
'  fwimming  in  his  head,  which  he  was 

*  very  fubjeft  to.    This  obliged  him  to 
'  flop  near  thehoufeof  a  peafant,  whofe 
'  wife  was  my  nurfe:   he  went  in  to  fit 
'  down,  when  he  faw  the  man  endea- 
'  vouring  to  make  a  pale  and  weakly 
'  child,  that  feemed  almoft  dying,  take 
«  fome   milk.     Mr.  De  Terviere  ap- 
'  peared  touched  with  the  child's  condi- 

*  tion  ;  and  alked  for  it's  nurfe — "  For 
"  that,"  faid  he,  "  is  all  die  wants." 
— "  My  wife,''  laid  the  peafant,  "  is 
"  in  bed  fick  of  a  fever,  and  therefore 
"  cannot  fuckle  the  child;  my  fon  went 
"  early  this  morning  to  delire  the  fa- 
"  ther  and  mother  to  come  and  bring  a 
"   nurfe  with  them  ;  but  nobody  comes: 
44  the  poor  cl^Ud  is  very  illj  I  er.dea- 


"  vour  to  keep  her  alive  as  well  as  t 
"  can;  but  if  (he  is  fuffered  to  languish 
'*  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  impoflible 
'*  to  fave  her/'—"  I  am  very  much 
**  concerned  for  the  little  creature,"  re- 

•  turned    Mr.    De  Terviere.—"  Yea 
"  would  be  much  more  fo,Sir,"  cried  the 

*  poor  woman  from  her  bed,  "  did  you 
"  know  who  (he  is." — "  How!  whofe 
"  is  fhe,  then  ?"  cried  he,  with  fome 
'  furprize.     t(  Alas,  Sir!"  replied   the 
'  peafant,  "  I  was  afraid  of  telling  you 
"   at  firft,  for  fear  of  offending  you  j 
"  for  I  am  fenfible  that  your  fon  mar- 
"  ried  without  your  confent:  it  is  Mr. 
"  De  Terviere's."  The  old  gentleman 
'  was  here  a  moment  without  mnking 
e  any  anfwer  ;  and  then,  looking  at  me 
'  with  a  penfive  and  tender  air—"  Poor 
"  child!"  faid  he,  "  thou  haft,  never 
"  offended  me  :  make   hafte,"   added 
'  he,  turning  to  one  of  the  fervants, 
"  and  fly  to  my  houfe;  I  remember  my 
"  gardener's  v^ife  loft  a  boy  (he  fuck-*. 
"  led  a  day  or  two  ago;  and  tell  her  I 
' l  defirir  her  to  come  im  mediately  to  take 
"  the  child,  and  I  will  pay  her.     De- 
"  fire  her  to  make  as  much  hafte  as 
"  poflible." 

•  He  being  now  pretty  well  recover- 
'  ed,  kiflTed  me,  and  mounted  his  horfe; 

I  but  he  had  not  been  gone  above  a 
'  hundred  yards  from  the  houfe,  before 
'  his  fon  arrived  with  a  nurfe,  which  he 
«  could  not  find  fooner.    The  peafant, 

*  in  a  few  words,  told  him  what  had 
'  juft  palled:   he  was  touched  with  the 
'  goodne'fs  and  tendernefs  of  his  of- 
'  fended  father;  took  horfe  again,  and 
'  rode  full  fpeed  after  him,  to  expreis 
«  the  grateful  fenfe  he  had  of  his  kind- 
'  nefs. 

*  Mr.  De  Terviere,  who  faw  him  at 
'  a  diftance,  flopped,  and  waited  for  hi» 
'  coming  up  to  him;  when  he  alighted, 
'  ran  to  him,  and  threw  himfelf  on  his 

*  knees,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  unable 
4  to  utter  a  word.    "  I  know,  my  fon, 

II  what  brings  you  hither,  "faid  he,mov- 
'  ed  at  my  father's  behaviour:  "  your 
"  daughter  wants  fome  afliltance,  and 

I  have  fent  to  procure  it  for  her;   if 
it  arrives  loon  enough  to  be  of  any 
fervice,  I  mall  not  leave  imperfect 
the  kindnefs  I  would  do  herj  for  it 
would  be  barbarous  to  preferve  a  life 
only  to  render  it  miferable.   Go,  my 
"   fon,  your  daughter  from   hencefor- 
"  ward  (hall  be  mine 5  let  her  be  car- 
"  ried  to  my  houfe,  and  take  your  wife 
••  thither 
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««  thither  too;  fhe  fliall  have  the  apart- 
*'  ment  which  was  your  mother's, 
"  where  I  fliall  expecl  to  find  you  both 
"  when  I  return  at  night.  IfMrs.De 
tf  Tide  will  ilo  me  the  favour  to  fnp 
"  with  me,  1  fhall  be  very  glad  of  her 
"  company.  I  long  to  be  back  again 
«•  to  alter  my  will;  which  is  not  now 
<c  ver-y  favourable  to  you.  Farewel  j 
<l  I  fliall  be  at  home  very  early:  mean 
«c  while  go  back  to  your  daughter,  and 
««  take  care  of  her." 

'  My  father,  who  continued  on  his 

*  kr.ees,  was  /till  too  much  foftened, 
'  and  too  full  of  joy,  to  make  him  any 

*  anfwer,   but   by   bathing  his  hnmi, 
«  which  he  (looped  down  to  give  him, 
'  with  his  tears.     The  old  gentleman 

*  defired  him  to  arife,  then  rode  away  ; 

*  when  my  father  returned  to  me,  whom 
'  he  found  in  the  nurfe's  arms  whom 

*  he  had  brought  with   him:  Jbecon- 

*  dueled  us  both  to  his  fattier' s  caftle; 
«  gave  me  to  the  gardener's  wife;  and 
'  then  fet  Out  to  inform  his  wife  and 
'  mother- in  law   with   this  agreeable, 
'  apd,  as  he  thought,  happy  event;  and 

*  brought  them   both  to  his  father's. 
«  Impatient  to  fee  the  old  gentleman, 
c  he  rode  out  in   the  evening  to  meet 
'  him,  when  he  met  a  fervant  who  was 
«  fent  to  let  him  know  that  Mr.  De 
'  Terviere  was  fuddenly  fallen  into  a 
'  fainting-fit,  and  continued  fpeechlefs  j 
'  and  who,  in  fhort,  expired  before  he 
'  could  fee  him.  What  a  dreadful  blow 
'  was  this  to  my  father  and  mother! 

*  What  a  fad  change  did  it  make  in  my 
1  fortune !   He  had  made  a  will  which 

*  was  found  amongft  his  papers,  in 

*  which  he  left  his  whole  eftate  to  his 
'  other  fon,  and  reduced  my  father  to  a 
c  fmall  penfion,  which  the  law  obliged 
«  him  to  allow  him.     He  had  nothing 

*  to  hope  for  from  his  brother,  who  was 

*  one  of  thofe  fordid  fpirits  who  are  in- 
«  capable  of  doing  a  generous  aelion  ; 
«  one  of  thofe    little  fouls,  who   will 
«  never  do  any  good,  but  what  the  law 
'  obliges  them  to;  who  reckon  it  their 

*  duty  not  to  leave  you  any  thing  when 
«  they  may  fafely  ftrip  you  of  all;  and 

*  who,  if  they  fee  you  do  a  beneficent 
'  action,  regard  you  with  an  eye  that 
'  exprefles   how    much    they   applaud 
«  themfelves  for  not  being  capable  of 
'  fuch  a  weaknefs;  and  will  plainly  tell 
'  you—"  1  had  rather  you  fhould  do  it 
««  than  I." 

'  Such  was  the  man  my  father  had  to 


deal  with,  fo  that  he  had  no  hopes  of 
affiftance    from   him;  but   was    con- 
(trained  to  be  fatisfied  with  hi 
fion,  which  was  very  inconfu! 
and    with    what    little    n 
brought  him  in  marriage.  But  my  fa- 
ther  did  not  live  long.  Ayounggen- 
tleman  of  his  own  age,  who  was  going 
to  Paris  to  join  his  regiment,  took 
him  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  com- 
mifTion.  And  here  ends  both  his  hif- 
tory  and  his  life,  which  he  loft  in  the 
fii  ft  campaign. 

,'  My  mother  was  eftermed   one  of 
the  greateft  beauties  of  the  province; 
and  was  fo   perfcclly  amiable,    that 
notwithftanding    her    having  but    a 
fmall    fortune,    and  being  bin 
with  a  child,  (he  had  fcveral  offers  of 
marrying  again  much  to  her  advan- 
tage.     But  my  father  was  then  too 
dear  to  her;  fhe  preferved  a  too  ten- 
der  regard  to  his  memory  to  be  able  to 
refolve  to  live  another's.     However, 
a  man  of  quality,  who  had  a  confi  ler- 
able   eftate    in    our    neighbourhood, 
coming  to  fpend  fome  time  there,  f::\v 
my   mother,,   and   loved   her.     This 
nobleman  infinuated  himfelf  into  her 
eftecm  by  amufing  her  vanity,  an-1  in- 
fenfibly  made  her  forget  her  firU  hnf. 
band.     In  (hort,  he  offered  her  his 
hand;  and  they  were  married  when  I 
was  but  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
*  Here  my  mother's  fituation  in  life 
was  entirely  changed  :  from  very  low 
circumftances,(he  was  raifed  to  be  one 
of  the  greateft  hdies  in  the  kingdom. 
But  three  weeks  after  their  marriage, 
I  had  no  mcther:   the  honours  and 
luxury  vvhich  furroundcd  her  robbed 
her  of  her  tendernefs  for  me,  and  left 
me  no  place  in  her  heart;  and  that 
little  child  that  was  before  fo  dear  to 
her,  that  (he  ufed  to  fay  put  her  in 
mind  of  my  father,  whom  I  refcm- 
bled;  that  infant  which  foftened  the 
idea   of  his   death,    and   fometimes 
feemed  to prefent  him  before  hn 
and  made  her  almoft  fancy  he  was 
ftill  alive;  was  almoft  as  much  for- 
got  as  he  himfelf,  and  was  little  bet- 
ter  than  an  orphan. 
'  As  my  mother  became  with  child, 
her  attention  was  entirely  dr. 
from  me:   fhe  left  me  to  the  care  of 
the  houfekeeper;   and  was  fo  i:. 
rent,  that  fhe  did  not  enquire  ! 
did,  nor  fee  me  fometimes  for  a  fort- 
night   together.      Mrs.   DC    I 

*  who 
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who  lived  but  three  leagues  off, 
could  not  fufpect  that  I,  who  had 
been  the  delight  and  comfort  of  her 
daughter,  fhould  be  fo  entirely  a- 
bandoned  by  her.  She  loved  rre 
with  all  the  tendernefs  of  a  grand- 
mother ;  and.  therefore,  as  (became 
one  day  to  dine  with  the  Marquis 
De  ***,  her  fon-in-law,  (he  was 
furpiized  to  fee  me  fitting  on  the 
ground  at  play,  at  the  gate  of  the 
court,  in  a  moil  wrefched  diforder: 
my  cap  was  tore ;  my  hair  hung 
about  my  earsj  and  all  my  cloaths 
were  in  rags.  She  hardjy  knew  me 
at  firft;  though  my  complexion  was 
not  altered,  and  I  appeared  with  a 
countenance  gay  and  healthful:  (he 
afked  the  houfekeeper's  fervant,  who 
ftood  juft  by  with  one  of  her  mif- 
trefs's  children,  if  I  was  Mifs  De 
Terviere.  Sheanfwered  that  I  was. 
What!  this  my  child!  this  the  con- 
dition  (lie  is  in!"  cried  (he,  with  an 
air  of  tender  indignation,  at  feeing 
me  fo  (hamefully  neglected.  "Pray, 
take  the  child  in  your  arms,"  add- 
ed  (he,  "  and  follow  me  into  thecaf- 
tie."  The  fervant  was  forced  to 
obey  her,  and  carried  me  to  my  mo- 
ther's apartment;  where  her  woman 
was  dreffing  her  head.  "  Daugh- 
ter,"  faid  Mrs.  De  Trele,  as  (he  en- 
tered the'roofti,  "  they  would  per- 
fuade  me  to  believe  that  this  is  Mifs 
De  Terviere:  fure,  it  cannot  be! 
Why,  nobody  would  pick  up  her 
cloaths !  To  be  fure,  it  is  fome  mi- 
ferable  orphan  that  your  houfekeeper 
has  taken  in  out  of  charity!  Is  it 
not?"  My  mother  blufhed  :  for 
this  manner  of  reproaching  her  for 
her  conduct  towards  me  had  fome- 
thing  in  it  very  fevere  ;  and  me  could 
not  hear  heifelf  fo  fmarrly  reproved 
for  her  barbarity  to  me  without  be- 
ing  quite  out  of  temper.  «'  I  have 
been  indifpofed  thefe  three  days," 
returned  (lie;  *.'  and  have  not  been 
able  to  fee  what  paffed. — Get  you 
gone;  and  tell  my  impertinent  houfe- 
keeper,  that  I  deilre  (he  would  come 
to  me  by-and-by,"  added  (lie  to 
the  girl,  in  a  tone  which  (hewed  (lie 
was  more  angry  at  me  than  with  her 
whom  ihe  called  impertinent.  Mrs, 
De  Treie,  who  was  touched  with 
the  condition  in  which  (he  found  me, 
was  no  fooner  alone  with  her,  than 
&e  burft  into  tears j  and  let  her  iee^ 


'  without  the  leaft  difguife,  how  great 

*  was  her  companion  for  me  at  fteing 
'  me  treated  thus. 

'  The  old  lady  was  one  of  thofe  mo- 
'  thers  who  have  no  other  pleafure,  no 
'  other  employment,  than  what  (prings 

*  from  difcharging  the  duties  or  their 
'  families;  and  who  know   no  other 

*  fatisfaction  than  in  carefully  fulfill- 
'  ing  them:  judge,  then,  if,  with  thefe 
'  difpofitions,  (he  could  be  at  all  fatif- 
'  fied  '"ith  my  mother. 

*  I  d->  not  know  what  (he  faid  to. 
'  her,  but  it  was  poillbly  more  than 
'  was  agreeable  to  her  daughter;  for 
'  reproofs  and  har(h  words  never  are 
'  of  any  fervice  to  us :  our  faults  va- 
'  ni(h  from  our  minds  the  moment  we 
(  are  offended.  And  every  one  might 

*  fee  that  (he  Had  injured  me,  by  con- 
'  firming  my  mother  in  her  diflike  to 
«   me. 

'  Three  weeks  after  this,  the  mar- 
'  quis,  who  deiigned  to  cr.rry  his  wife 
1  to  Paris  to  lie-in  there,  received  news 
'  which  haftened  his  journey:  and  as 
'  my  mother  had  not  time,  in  her 

*  hurry,  to  fettle  her  affairs,  (he  took. 
'  only  one  of  her  women  with  her,  and 
'  left  orders  for  me  to  follow  her  in  a 
'  coach  three  days  after,  with  the  re/1 
<  of  her  fervants.     As  they  had  pro- 
'  mifed  to  fend  me,  the  evening  before 
'  our  departure,  to  Mrs.  De  Trele's, 
'  (he  was  difturhed  to  find  I  did  not 
'  come;  and  therefore  came  to  the  caf- 

*  tie,   to,  know  what  it  was  that  hin- 
'  dered  them  from  keeping  their  word. 

*  The  houfekeeper  told   her  that  my 
'  mother  had  left  me  to  her  care,  with 
'  orders  not  to  rifque  my  life,  by  Jet- 
'   ting   me   go   fuch   a  journey,    if   I 
«  (hould  happen  to  be  indifpofed;  and 
«  that  as  I  was  actually  ill  in  bed  of  a 
'  violent  cold,  they,  in  conformity  to 
c  her  lady's  dcfire,  were  gone  without 
«  me.     '«   What!  has   fhe  left  her  (o 
"you?"  cried  Mrs.  D^  Trele,  turn- 
1  ing  her  back  upon  her;  and  then  or. 

*  dered  me  to  be  brought  down,  and  to 
'  go  with   her  diivclly  to  her  houfe; 
'  where  I  arrived  perfectly  cured  of  my 
f  cold,    which    my   mother   had    con- 
'  trived,  to  prevtnt  her  being  troubled 
«  with  my  company.     On  this,  Mrs. 
'  De  Trele  wrote  to  her  in  the  (evereft 
'  and    moll   moving  terms.      I    have 
'  feen  a  copy  of  this  letter;  and,  to  let 
'  you  lee  how  fmcerely  affected  (he  was 
'  at  my  mother's  treatment  of  me,  I 
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«  will  repeat  part  of  it  to  you:  it  was 

*  in  fubltance  as  follo»vj — 

"  You  have  Joved  Mr-  De  Ter- 

*'  vie-,-";  you  have  lamented  his 
<c  lofs;  and  yet  you  injure  his  memory 
'*  by  ufmg  ill  the  only  pledge  of  his 
*'  love:  he  left  you  but  one  child;  and 
'*  yet  you  refufe  to  be  a  mother  to  her; 
**  and  now  you  force  me,  through  my 
*'  tendernefs,  to  take  care  of  her;  and 
•'  when  I  am  gone,  I  fuppofe  you  will 
•'  abandon  her  to  the  charity  of 
"  others." 

*  My  mother,  who  was  pleafed  that 
'  me  had  gained  her  point,  patiently 
'  endured  theft  reproaches,  and  fatis- 

*  fied  herfelf    with  denying  that  fhe 
'  had    any  thoughts   of    keeping   me 
'  from  her:  (he  lent  me  fome  linen  and 

*  filk  for  my  deaths;  and  aflured  Mrs. 

*  De  Trek  that  fhe  would  fend  for  me 

*  to  Paris  as  foon  as  (he  was  brought 
'  to-bed.     But  this  was  only  to  gain 
'  time;  fhe  continually  evaded  putting 
'  her  prom ife  in  execution;  and  made 

*  ufe  of  many  pretexts,  as  excufes  for 
'  her  not  fending  for  me:  but  it  was 
'  happy  for  me  that,  as  my  mother's 
'  heart  froze,  and  loll  every  fentiment 

*  of  maternal  tenderneis,  the  old  lady's 

*  grew  more  warm   and  afte&ionate. 
'She  now  began  to  write  but  very  fel- 

*  dom;  and  when  (he  did,  hardly  ever 

*  mentioned  me:  fo  that,  in  two  years 
«  and  a  half's  time,  fat  feeme'd  to  have 
«  perfectly  forgot  that  there  was  fuch 
'  a  peribn  in  the  world.     Thus  I  was 
'  dear  only  to  Mrs.  De  Trele;  indiffe- 
'  rent  to  the  relations  I  had  in   that 

*  country;   unknown  to  thofe   in  the 

*  other  provinces;  troublefeme  to  my 

*  two  aunts,  m^  mother's  fitters,  who 

*  hated  me  on  account  of  her  regard 
«  to  me  :  I  had  no  other  profpecl  before 
'  me  than  that  of  her  friend/hip,  which 
'  muft  neceflarily  be  but  of   a   very 

*  fliort  duration.     In  this  manner  did 
'  I  pafs  my  infancy,  till  I  was  twelve 
«  years   old;  during  which   time   my 
'  aunts,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  mar - 
«  ried  perfons  of  the  fame  difpofitions 

<  with  themfelves:  but  at  laft,  Mrs. 
«  De  Trele,  who  was  pretty  old,  fell 

<  fick;  her  condition  cured  me  of  my 
'  levity;  and  gave  me  a  habit  of  think- 
'  ing,  which  made  me  fenfible  of  my 
«  own  wretched  ftate.     The  fcrvants, 
«  feeing  her  pad  recovery,  fhamtfully 


'  neglecled  her;  and  my  aunts,  who 
'  came  to  fee  her,  treated  me  with  the 
'  utmoft  indifference  and  difrefpec*. 
1  The  good  old  lady  perceived  it  with 
'  a  vifible  concern  ;  fhe  reproached 
'  them  with  their  unkindnefs  to  me', 
'  in  the  moft  tender  manner,  with  a 
'  mildnefs  very  different  froni 
'  ufual  way  of  fpeaking  to  them  on 
'  fuch  occafions;  as  if  (he  endeavoured 
'  to  beg  their  mercy  for  me.  This  I 
'  could  not  help  taking  notice  of,  and 
'  drawing  a  prefage  of  fome  frightful 
'  impending  evil;  and  though  I  was 
'  too  young  to  reafon  diftinclly  upon 
'  it,  yet  I  was  feized  with  a  terror 
'  which  rendered  me  mute,  humble, 
'  and  feaiful.  Befides,  Mrs.  De 
'  Trele's  whole  behaviour,  when  her 
'  daughters  were  abfent,  contributed 

*  to  open  my  eyes.     She  called  me  to 
'  her,    took  hold    of  my   hand,    and 
'  fpoke  to  me  with  fuch  tendernefs,  as 
'  if  (he  meant  to  comfort  me,  diffi- 
'  pate  my  alarms,  and  raife  me  from 

*  that  humiliation  of  foul  into  which 
<  fliefaw  I  was  fallen. 

*  One  day,  a  lady  of  the  neighbour- 
'  hood,  who  was  her  intimate  friend, 
'  came  to  fee  her;  and  flie  defired  to 
'  fpeak  with  her  in  private:  when  I 
'  ftepped  into  a  little  clofet  in  the  room; 
'  and,  out  of  a  tender  and  uneafy  cu- 
'  riofity,  refolved  to  liften  to  their  con- 
'  verfation.  "  I  am  very  much  con- 
"  cerned  for  this  dear  little  child," 
«  faid  Mrs.  De  Trele:  "  it  is  only 
*'  upon  her  account  I  defire  to  live. 
"  But  God  is  the  iupreme  difpofer  of 
"  all  things;  he  is  in  a  peculiar  man- 
"  ner  the  father  of  the  orphan.  Have 
tf  you  been  fo  kind,"  added  (he,  "  to 
«<  fpeak  to  Mr.  Villot?"  (This  was  a 
'  rich  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring 
'  borough,  who  for  above  thirty  years 
f  had  farmed  Mr.  De  Terviere's,  my 

*  grandfather's  eftate;  and  had  gained 

*  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune  in  his 
«  family.)     "  Yes,"  faid  her  friend, 
"  I  have  been  with  him  this  mon 

*'  he  fays  he  will  conform  himii 
"  your  defire;  and  will  come  to  a 
*'  you  of  it  himfelf.     So,  pray,  make 
*'  yourfelf  eafy;  P^Iifs  De  Tervicie  is 
"  not  fo  much  an  orphan  as  yo1. 
te  imagine:  pray,  Madam,  think 
"  ter  of  her  mother;    it  is  true,   the 
'*  negle6\s  her  now,  but  (lie  mult  in- 
<(   failibly   love    the    little,    charming 
«  creature,  as  foon  as  (he 

«    'I  : 
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«  Though  they  fpoke  very  low,  I 
heard  every  ihinj;  they  faid  :  the  term 
(  orphan/'  at  firft  fiirpiizcd  me  ex- 
tremely, as  I  knew  T  had  a  mother} 
but  Mrs.  De  Prole's  friend  made  me 
fenfiblc  of  her  meaning,  by  letting 
me  know  that  my  mother  did  not 
love  me.  I  had  not  yet  been  fully 
acquainted  with  her  indifference;  and 
I  could  not  now  think  of  it  without 
burlting  into  tears,  and  being  filled 
with  the  greatelt  confternation. 
*  A  few  days  after  this,  Mrs.  De 
Trele  was  fo  ill,  that  her  daughters 
were  fent  for;  but  fhe  died  before 
they  came.  They  ftaid  four  or  five 
days  in  the  houfe,  in  order  to  pay 
their  laft  duties  to  their  mother,  and 
fet  every  thing  in  order  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  their  brothers;  one  of  whom 
was  at  Paris,  and  the  other  in  the 
army.  There  were  a  thoufand  de- 
bates between  the  two  filters,  who 
foretimes  quarrelled,  and  fometimes 
united,  acjainil  a  man  t«  whom  their 
eldeft  brother,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  his  mother's  illnefs,  had 
fent  a  letter  of  attorney  from  Paris. 
Thefe  clamours  made  the  houfe  con- 
tinually in  an  indecent  uproar;  for 
an  infatiable  avarice,  and  a  greedy 
thirft  of  plunder,  deprived  them  of 
every  decree  of  tendernefs  for  each 
other;  and  even  left  no  room  in  their 
hearts  for  any  concern  for  their  mo- 
ther's death:  but,  when  they  found 
Mrs.  De  Trele  had  left  me  a  dia- 
mond-ring worth  two  thoufand  li- 
vres,  they  lo(t  all  patience;  could 
not  bear  to  fee  me;  and  even  reflected 
upon  their  mother  in  a  very  fevere 
and  injurious  manner.  I  had  fhut 
myfelf  up  in  a  little  room,  where 
they  had  ordered  me  to  go,  becaufe 
my  cries  and  lamentations  were 
troublefome  to  them:  here  I  in- 
dulged my  affliction,  till  the  excefs 
of  my  grief  rendered  me  filent. 
Every  thing  about  me  had  a  folttary 
and  melancholy  gloom:  I  was  looked 
upon  as  nobody;  every  face  feemed 
unfriendly;  or,  at  leaft,  looked  with 
indifference  upon  me;  and  all  of 
them  appeared  more  ftrange  than  if 
I  had  never  known  them.  I  ftaid 
in  this  place  as  in  a  kind  of  fanctuary 
from  the  rough  ufage  of  my  aunts  ; 
in  which  I  was  detained  through  the 
of  being  obliged  to  appear  be- 


*  fore  them;  and  where  I  even  trem- 

'  bled  every  time  I  heard  the  found  <  f 
'  their  voicos.  Can  you  believe  ir,e. 
'  Maiit!nne,  when  I  tell  you,  that  f 

*  cannot  even  now  think  of  this  dread- 

*  ful  fituation  without  feeling  a  fenfi- 
'  ble  terror?    I'  had  ever  before  been  tn- 
'  tirely  unacquainted  with  this  ftrange 
f  kind  of  mil'ety;  my  heart  had  b  en 
'   foffened   r»y  my  grandmother's   trn- 

*  dmiefs;   fo  that   I  had   never  bcfci? 

*  felt  what  it   was   to   have  the  lealt 

*  trouble  of  mind:  but  I  had  now  a 
'  fadnefs  lurking  in  the  very  bottom 

*  of  my  foul,  which  preyed  upon  my 
'  heart,    and   funk  me   hi  to  the   moft 
'  cruel  defpair.     We  are  only  frighted 
'  at  the  thought  of  belonging  to  no- 
'  body;  but  fink  into  nothing  in  the 

*  pretence  of  relations  like  thefe. 

*    At'laft,    my   fituation  began    10 
'  change;  my  aunts  had  nothing  mo  e 

*  to  difpute  about;  and  therefore  pre- 
'  pared   to  go  home  with   their  huf- 
'   bands,  who    were   come  for   them  : 
'  when  they  appointed  an  old  fervant 
'  of  Mrs.  De  Trele's,  a  vine-drefier, 
1  who  lodged  in  a  little  houfe  in  her 

*  court,    to    be    h'.;ufekeeper   till    the 

*  feals  could  be  taken  off.     He  came 

*  to   fetch  me   from   the   little    room 
'  where  I  had  hid  myfelf,  and  defired 
'  me  to  follow  him  into  the  hall,  where 
'  they  were  all  at  break-fad:  I  did  fo 
'  with  the  utmoft  reluctance;  my  eyes 
«  were  caft  down;  I  trembled,  turned 
'  'pale,  and  durft  not  look  at  the  two 
1  dreadful    filters.      They    then    de- 
'  bated  what  (hould  be  done  with  me; 
'  and,  as  both  rcfufed  to  ketp  me,  it 

*  was  concluded,  at  lalt,  that  I  fliould 

*  ftay  with  the  poor  vine  dreiTer:  but 
c  they   had   no  (boner  agreed  how   to 

*  difpofe  of  me,  than  Mr.Villot,  whom 
'  Mrs.  De  Trele  had  wrote  to  jult  be- 

*  fore  me  died,   entered  the  hall.     I 
«  was  tranfported  at  feeing  him;   and 

*  entreated    him    to    carry   me   to   hi$ 

*  houfe:  he  told  me  he  came  for  that 
'  purpofc;  and,    with    the  two  ladies 

*  content,  would   take  me  away  im- 

*  mediately.     My  aunts  readily  com- 

*  plied;  my  box  was  brought  down, 

*  and  committed  to  the  cart-  of  a  pea- 
c  fant,   who  was   to  carry  it  for  us  : 
'  when  one  of  my  aunts  told  me  fhe 

*  would  write  to  my  mother;  bid  me 

*  be  a  good  girl;  and  then  both  ftepped 

*  into  their  chaife,    and   drove    away 

^  G  *  wkhout 
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without  kifling  me.  We  fe  out 
foon  after,  and  prefently  arrived  at 
Mr.  Villot's;  whofe  wife  received 
me  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  a 
countenance  fo  affable,  that  (he  pre- 
fently became  familiar  to  me.  As 
my  aunts  had  impofed  filence  on  my 
grief,  I  here  found  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  crying  as  much  as  I  pleafed;  a 
circumftance  that  was  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  fatisfaftion.* 


Some  of  the  nuns  entering  at  this 
part  of  the  ftory,  obliged  Mifs  De 
Terviere  to  break  off:  I  fhall  there- 
fore, Madam,  do  fo  too;  and  defer 
the  fequel  of  her  hiftory,  which  con- 
tains fcenes  fo  extremely  affecting,  that 
they  muft  melt  the  mod  obdurate 
heart,  to  the  next  Part;  in  which  I 
(hall  fully  atone  for  the  fliortnefs  of 
this. 


END    OF    THE    THIRD    VOLUME, 


THE 
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VOLUME    THE     FOURTH. 
PART    XI. 


OU  muft  allow,  Madam, 
that  I  could  not  well  be 
more  expeditious  than  I 
am  now :  I  began  the 
hiftory  of  my  friend  the 
nun  in  my  laft  Part, 
which  you  received  laft  week;  and  I 
now  fend  you  the  remainder. 

As  foon  as  the  nuns  had  left  us, 
and  we  had  dined,  I  went  into  my 
friend's  room,  and  defired  her  to  pro- 
ceed with  her  ftory:  when  fhe  re- 
fumed — 

«  I  had  not  been  at  Mr.  Villot's 
'  above  two  or  three  days,  before  I 
wrote  to  my  mother,  to  let  her  know 
where  I  was.  In  her  anfwer,  fhe 
made  ufe  of  feveral  pretended  rea- 
fons  to  excufe  her  not  fending  for 
me;  but  promifed  to  do  it  in  a  few 
days;  but,  not  hearing  from  her,  L 
wrote  again;  and  continued  to  im- 
portune her  with  my  letters  till  I 
grew  weary,  (he  only  evading  it  frbm 
time  to  time.  At  laft,  I  found  that, 
notwithftanding  her  promifes,  fhe 
had  really  no  intention  of  ever  hav- 
ing me  near  her:  however,  fhe  fome- 
times  lent  me  a  little  money  to  buy 
me  fome  cloaths ;  and  allowed  Mr. 
De  Villot  a  trifle  for  my  board  ;  but 
though  it  was  very  inconfiderable,  it 
did  not  make  this  generous  friend 
look  coldly  upon  me,  nor  abate  the 
tendernefs  and  refpeft  of  any  of  his 
family.  As  for  my  aunts,  I  hardly 
need  mention  them,  fince  I  fawthem 
not  above  once  or  twice  in  a  year  at 
moft,  and  never  received  any  beiefit 
from  them. 


e  Here  I  got  acquainted  with  four  or 
five  young  ladies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  were  agreeable  compa- 
nions; and  fpent  my  time  almoft  en- 
tirely with  them,  till  I  was  almoft 
feventeen.  I  went  fometimes,  too, 
to  fee  an  agreeable  widow-lady  of 
about  forty,  who  lived  at  a  caftl* 
about  half  a  league  from  our  bo- 
rough: fhe  had  been  one  of  my  mo- 
ther's moft  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  was  a  perfon  of  an  agreeable 
appearance;  a  genteel  mien,  and  frefh 
complexion,  with  a  good  plight  of 
body,  gave  her  an  air  of  beauty, 
which,  joined  to  the  appearance  of 
the  greateft  fan6lity  and  aufterity, 
together  with  an  intimacy  with  all 
the  devout  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, engaged  the  veneration  and 
efteem  of  every  one;  for  there  is 
fomething  more  edifying  in  the  piety 
of  a  fine  woman  than  of  any  other. 
I  was  foon  engaged  by  this  lady's 
mild  and  obliging  behaviour;  and 
fhe  wrote  to  my  mother  to  let  her 
know  that  I  frequently  vifited  her. 
As  fhe  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
me,  and  was  unwilling  ever  to  fee 
me  at  Paris,  left  my  country  educa- 
tion fhould  mortify  her  pride,  fhe 
defired  this  lady  to  infpire  me  with  a 
defne  of  taking  the  veil.  This  fhe 
undertakes  immediately;  and  ac- 
cordingly engages  all  this  fociety 
of  religious,  that  they  might  con- 
tribute to  the  fuccefs  of  her  enter- 
prize:  fhe  immediately  redoubles  ber 
careffes  and  profeffions  of  friend - 
fliipj  keeps  me  almoft  every  night  to 
*  G  z  « fup 
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*  fup  with  her;  oblige*  me  frequently 
'  to   lie  in  her  houfe;  and   fcaice  can 
'   (he  permit  me  to  be  a  moment  out  of 
'  her  fight.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Villot  re- 
«  joicul   to  fee  my  afte&ion  for   her; 
'  they  commended  me;  and  appeared 
'  to  efteem  me  much  more  on  her  ac- 

*  count;  and  every  body  elfe  feemed  ro 
«  do  io  too.     Flattered  with  this  gcne- 
'  ral  applaufe,  my  devotion  feemed  to 

*  increafe  every  day  ;    and    my  mien 
«  giadually  received   an   air  of  aufte- 
'  rity:  J  loon  became  a  partner  in  all 
'  this  lady's  exercifcs;  (he  (hut  herllif 

*  up  with  me  to  read  pious  K£tures  ; 
'  and  carried  me  to  hear  all  the  fenr.ons 

*  fhe  could  get  intelligence  of.     "Ah, 
"  my  dear  predeftinated.11'  would   (he 
4  fay  to  me,  (for  me  and   her  pious 
'  friends  then  called  me  by  no  other 
'  name)  "  what  an  affecting  fpeftacie 
"  is  the  pi-ety  of  fuch  an  amiable  girl 
"  as  thee!  I  cannot   look  upon    thee 
"  without  praifing  God,  and  being  en- 
"  flamed  with  a  more  ardent  love  for 
c*  him."  —  "    Oh,    without   doubt," 

*  cried   her   religious    friends,     "  her 
"  piety  edifies  us   all!  God  has  ap- 
"  pointed  her  for  a  more  holy  ftate:  the 
"  world  ftands  in  need  of  fuck  noble 
"  and    bright    examples — And    you, 
"  child,  will  be  a  (hining  inftance  of 
«'  the  triumphs  of  his  grace."     Thefe 

*  difcourfes  were  accompanied  with  an 
«  air   and    tone   which    exprefled    the 
'  greateft  furprize,  and  the  moft  pro- 
'  found  erteem  and  veneration;  while 

*  my  prefence  feemed  to  ftrike  them 
«  with  a  facred  awe.     I   was   pleafed 

*  with  being  thus  honoured;  and  the 
«  widow  had  great  hopes  of  bringing 

<  me  eafily  to  comply  with  her  defigns. 
'  Her  houfe  was  (kuated  near  a  con- 
'  vent,  where  we  ufed  to  go  once  or 

*  twice   a  week:    ihe   had  a  relation 
'  there, who  was  acquainted  with  her  de- 

*  figns,  and  promoted  them  with  all  the 

*  miftaken  zeal  and  monaftick  cunning 
'  me  was  capable  of ;  I  fay  mirhken, 
'  becaufe  nothing,   fure,  can    be   lefs 

*  pardonable  than  the  little   artifices 
'  they  make  ufe  of  to  feducea  young 
'  woman  into  a  defire  of  being  a  nun  j 
«  they  ought  rather  to  exaggerate  the 

<  confequences  of  fnch  an  engagement, 
'  than  prevent  her  feeing  them.     I  ne- 
«  ver  went  to  the  convent  but  their  re- 
«  ligious  friend  fqueezed  my  hand,  and 
'  fpoke  tome  with  a  kind  of  holy  ten- 
«  dernefs;  while  the  nuns  flocked  about 


'   mr,    c^ave    me   the    mft  afTcfl!- 

*  careflcs,  and  enchai.u-d  me  wi:h  the 
'   pictty  names  they  g?ve  me,  and  the 
'  devout  and  fimpU.graces  wl.i, 

*  cooipaniod  all  n 

'  returned   from  this  convent  but  the 
widow   fpoke  to   me  in   raptui 

*  the  happy  lifethofe  pirls  lived  : 

*  \Vhile  J  was  fo  delighted  with  their 
'   lleming  agreeable  and  peaceful  firm 

'   tion,  tLar  I  was  almolt  ready  vol-.:n- 
f  tarily  to  enter  into   the  jlune   . 
'  a  new  adventure,  for  that  time,  hap- 
'  pily  changed  uiy  n-folution. 

*  One  day,  as  the  widow  was  iml:f- 
'  pofcd,  I  afked  her  to  let  her  chamber- 
'  maid  go  with  me  to  the  convent,  to 
f  return  a  book  I  had  borrowed  of  one 

*  of  the  nuns.     The  lady  was   ill   in 

*  bed;  and  a  young  woman  of  about 
'  five  or  fix  and  twenty,  of  a  tall  and 

*  genteel  appearance,  came  to  the  grate.' 

*  I   had  obfervfd    that   Hie   always  :u>- 
'  pcared  lefs  chearful  tlun  the  reft,  r.nd 
'   had   a  countenance  full  of  a  n.il.in- 

*  choly  foftnefs;    and,   the  ugh  flic  al- 

*  ways  fpoke  to  me  \A-i:h   the  greatelr. 
'  affability,    flie  was   the  or.ly  ;- 

*  that   never    g:\ve    me    any   fiiendiy 

*  names.    As  flie  then  appeared  more 
'  tineafy  than  ever,  J  imagined  that  flie 
'•  was   not  well;    and   told  her  I   was 
1  forry  to  fee  her  look  fo  much  out  of 
'  order  :   flie  laid  flie  had  had  a  very  in- 
'  different  night,   and   offered   to' cull 
'  fome  of  her  filters  to  keep  me  a  m- 
c  pany.     "  No,  Mifs,"  replied  I ;  "  I 
"  cannot  ftay  above  an  hour:   belides, 
<f  I  (hall  foon  have  an  opportunity  of 
"  feeing   our  good    friends,    without 
V  being  obliged   to    leave    them."  — 
**  How!  without  leaving  them!"  re- 
'  turned  (he.   "  Have  you,  then,  a  de- 
«'  fire  to  be  one  of  us>"—  "  Yes  ;   I 
"  am  more  than  half  refulved,"  replied 
'   I  j  "  and  intend  to  write  to  my  mo- 
"  ther,  to  let  her  know  it.     \\>ur  hap- 
**  pinefs  has  made  me  defirous  of  fliar- 
"   ing  it  with  you,"  added  I,   putting 

*  my  hand  through  the  grate  to  take 
'  hers,    which    flie   gave   me    without 

*  making  me  any  anl'wer.     I  thei 

'  ceived   that   the  tears   came  into  ! 
'  eyes,  and  (he  held  down  her  he 

*  as  if  to  hide  her  concern.   I  wa^ 

1  with  a  furprize  which  for  fome  time 

*  kept  mefilent ;  when,  recoverii. 

*  fclf,  and  looking  upon  her — "  Till 
*'   me,  then,"  cried  I,    "  why  cio  j 

<(  weep?    W;.*  1  deceived  in  think: 

«  you 
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you  happy?"  At  the  word  Happy  her 

tears  redoubled  5  and  I  was  touched, 

without  knowing  the  caufe  of  her  af- 

fliclion.     At  la(t,  after  many  fighs, 

which  efcaped   her  in   fpite   of  her- 

felf — "  Alas,  Mil's!"  returned  ihe, 

I  am  not  happy;  but,  pray,  keep  that 

a  fccret :  and  I  beg  you  would  never 

tell   any  body  that  I   could  not  re- 

ftrain  letting  fall  fome  tears  before 

you;    and  1  will  truft  you  with  the 

caule  of  ihem;  it  will  not  be  unufe- 

ful  to  you  to  know  it."     Here  fhe  " 

(topped  to  wipe  her  eyes.    "  Go  on,  " 

my  dear  friend,"    cried  I,  weeping  " 

too  ;   "  and   hide  nothing  from  me.  " 

I  feel   myfelf  afHifted  at  your  un-  «< 

eafinefs  ;.  and  I  (hall  regard  the  con-  *' 

fidence  you  repofe  in  me  as  a  favour  " 

that  I  (hall  never  forget."  " 

**  You  are  dtllrous  of  being  a  nun  !"  " 

cried  (lie;   "  the  careflTes  of  our  filters,  " 

;  and,   I  believ^,  the  infmuations  of  " 

Mis.  De  St.  Hermieres,"   (this  was  «' 

the  name  of  the  widow)   c<  makeyou 

inclined  to  enter  into  our  ftate  :  you  * 

;   fancy  you  have  a  call;   though  you  ' 

:  would,  perhaps,  have  never  thought  * 

;  fo,   had  you   not  been   deceived  by  « 

1  their   allurements.     Beware,  Mifs,  * 

!  left  tluiedifpcfitions  vanifti  with  the  * 

;  circumftances  which  infpire  you  with  * 

:   them'    How  dreadful  would  it  be,  < 

!  fhculd  you  be  mirtaken  !   We  ought  * 

«'  to  be  born  with  a  relifh  for  the  pe-  * 

ct  culiar  duties  of  the  convent,  or  elle  « 

«'   we  cannot  tafte  any  fatisfa6lion   in  < 

"  them.   We  have  our  troubles,  which  « 

*{  the  world   knows  nothing  of;  and  « 

'*  we  oufi^ht  to  be  born  with  a  difpofi-  * 

«{  tion    to   fupport  them    too.      I   en-  < 

"  tered  this  convent  at  your  age  5  and  « 

te  I  was  induced  to   it  from  the  fame  -  « 

*'"  motives  as  yourfelf.     I  had  an  af-  < 

"  fcftion  for  a  nun  whom  I  thought  ' 

"  my  friend;  and,  tenderly  careffed  by  < 

"  all  thefifters,  I  loved  them  fo  much,  < 

"  that  I  thought  I  could  never  be  un-  « 

<(  happy   in   their  company.     I  WHS  a 

"  youngeft  daughter;  and  all  our  fa- 

"  mily  contributed  to  the  charm  that 

"  drew  me  hither.     "  How  delight-  « 

"  ful,"  faid  I  to  myfelf,  "  muftitbe  « 

tl  to  fpend  my  time  with  thefe  amiable 

"  ladies,  whom  it  is  a  virtue  to  love  !  < 

'*  How  fweet  will  it  be  to  employ  my- 

"  felf  in  the  fervice  of  Heaven,  in  a 

"  peace  and  ferenity  fo  charming,  fo  * 

"divine!"    Alas,  Mifs!  what  chfldifh  < 

"  folly!  Deceived  in  the  iituation  of  « 
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my  heart,  I  fancied  that  it  was  piety 
prompted  me  to  chufe  this  retreat, 
when  it  was  only  the  pleafnre  of 
being  with  thefe  dear  girls,  and  tail- 
ing the  fweets  of  their  friendfhip. 
This  was  the  childifh  attraction  that 
brought  me  hither;  this  all  my  vo- 
cation :  nobody  had  the  goodnefs  to 
uiideceive  me,  and  let  me  know  the 
uneafmefs  that  would  follow.  How- 
ever, this  prifon  began  to  grow  bur- 
denfume,  and  I  became  difgufted  to- 
wards the  end  of  my  noviciate:  but 
this,  they  affectionately  told  me,  was 
_only  a  temptation  ;  and  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  refift  them.  The  day 
for  my  taking  the  vows  arrived;  I 
iuffered  myfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon ; 
and  did  whatever  they  bid  me,  with 
an  emotion  which  fufpended  all  my 
reflections  :  others  decided  my  lot; 
and  I  was  only  a  ftupid  fpe&ator  of 
the  eternal  engagements  I  took  upon 
me!" 

'  Her  tears  began  here  to  flow  afrefh  j 
and   fhe  could   not  pronounce  thefe 
laft  words  without  a  voice  interrupted 
with  fighs.      Her  affliction    at   firft 
touched   me:    but   here  I  was  in  a 
fright;  her  motives  for  entering  the 
convent  fo  exactly   refembled   mine, 
and  I    faw  my  hiftory  fo  plainly  in 
hers,  that  I  trembled  at  the  dangers 
I  had  efcaped;  and  at  once  grew  dif- 
gufted  at  the  houfe,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  were  in  it.     After  a  fhort  paufe, 
I  thanked  her  for  the  confidence  (he 
had  repoled  in  me;  when   fhe  again 
entreated  me  to  conceal  what  fhe  had 
told  me.  I  fmcerely  promifed  I  would 
do  fo;  and  my  tears  had  fuch  an  ef- 
fect upon  her,  that  (he  freely  told  me 
me   had  other    cares    that  I    was  a 
Granger  to  ;    and  pulling  a  letter  out 
of  her  bofom  without  any  direction, 
fhe  gave  it  to  me  with  a  trembling 
hand — «'  Since  my  condition  raifes 
your  pity,"  re  fumed  ihe, l(  pray  deli- 
ver me  from  the  danger  this  note  ex- 
pofes  me  to." — "  But  haVe  you  not 
already  read  it?1'  returned  I.  "Has 
it  not  been  opened?" — "  No,"    re- 
plied fhe  :  "  but  I  fear  I  fhould  have 
opened  it,  and  was  even  going  to  do 
fo,  when  my  kind  Genius  brought 
you  hither.  My  refolutions  are  even 
now  wavering;  and  I  even  regret  my 
having  given  it  you,  and  fain  would 
have  it  again  :    but  do  not  indulge 
me;  and  if  .you  read  it,  I  defire  you 
•*  never 
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"  never  to  mention  the  contents  of  it 
*'  to  me.  It  Comes  from  my  mortal 
"  enemy;  from  a  man  who  is  ftronger 
"  than  my  reafou  and  all  my  reflec- 
"  tions  ;  a  man  who  has  loft  his  fenfes, 
•*  ami  would  make  me  lofe  mine;  and 
*{  has  already  but  too  well  fucceeded  ! 
«<  It!  Judge  of  my  furpnze, 

•  when    I   found  it  WHS   an  abbe,    of 

•  fevcn  or  eight  and  twenty,  whom   I 

•  faw  almcft  every   day  at    Mrs.  De 

•  St.  Hermiere's  !  a  man  who  a  (Turned 
'  an  air  of  the  greateft  piety,  and  whofe 

•  condua  I  ha*i  hitherto  thought  alto- 

•  gether  blamelcfs!    My  aftonifhment 

•  was  too  vifible  tor  her   not  to  lake 

•  noticeof  it  immediately.  "  I  know," 

•  refomed    flie,     "  that    you    lie    him 
•'  often:    he    has   deceived    me,    and 
*'  perhaps  himfelf  too.     He  loves  me: 
"  but,  pray,  (hew  him  this  letter;   tell 
*c  him  that  I  have  not  read  it;  and  let 
"  him  know  that  I  will    fee  him   no 
*'  more  ;  that  pity  forme,  and  n  regard 
*<  to  his  own  honour,  ought  to  induce 
tf  him  to  leave  me  in  repofe.      Alas  !  I 
«'  am   unable   to  refift    his    attacks,'* 
«  continued   (lie;     "and    cannot    tell 
'*  what    would    be    the    conftquence 
"  ftiould  I  fee  him  again.    I  om  capa- 
"  ble  of  running  away  with  him;  of 
"  taking  away  my   own   life;    or  of 
"  any  thing  elfe.     I  forefee  that  no- 
"  thing  but  horror  would   attend  his 
"  defigns;  and  we  (hould  be  plunged 
st  in  an  abyfs  in  which  we  (houla  both 
"  perifn!" 

4  This  difcourfe  was  accompanied 
'  with  abundance  of  tears;  and  when 
4  ihe  had  done,  her  countenance  was  fo 

•  much    altered,  that   I  could   hardly 
4  know  her  again.     I  wept  with  her; 
'  and    we    continued    for    Come   time 
<  fpeechlefs:    at  lad  I  broke  rilence, 
'  and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  difon!er 
«  of  her  foul.     "  As  you  have  a  tender 
**  and  virtuous  mind,"  faid  I,   "  you 
"  need  not  fear  that  Heaven  will  for- 
"  fake  you  in  your  diftrefs;  you  will 
"  foon   triumph   over    your    paflion  j 
•'  your  trouble  will    vani(h,  and  you 
"  will   be  delighted   with  the   refkc- 
**  tion    that   you    have   abandoned   a 
"  wretch   who  would  infallibly   have 
«'  ruined  you." 

'  The  bell  here  called  the  young 
4  lady  to  her  devotions  ;  when  flit  arole 
'  hafiily,  and,  after  defiring  me  to  fa- 
«  vour  lur  again  with  my  company, 
«  left  me.  What  I  had  juft  heard  had 


created  fuch  a  revolution  in  my  mind, 
that  I  f:it  for  fome  time  quite  motion- 
lefs  ;  feemed  as  if  waked  out  of  a  le- 
th:uvy;  and  was  in  fuch  a  furprize, 
that  I  did  not  think  of  leaving  the 
parlour  i  but,  in  the  midft  of  my  re- 
verie, I  perceived  it  grew  dark;  when 
I  wftnt  a^ain  to  the  chambermaid 
who  had  brought  me  thither.  I  was 
then  quite  cured  of  my  deiire  of  be- 
ing a  nun  ;  I  was  frighted  to  thinlc 
I  had  been  fo  near  entering  into  th;it 
ftate,  and  had  alm<>ft  given  my  word 
for  it :  but,  happily,  I  had  not  yet 
gone  fo  far. 

'  Mrs.  De  St.  Hermieres,  to  whom 
I  returned,  was  very  defirous  of  hav- 
ing me  tlay  all  night ;  but  I  not  only 
wanted   to  be  alone   to  indulge  my 
new  rehVaions,  but  was  afraid  that 
(lie  would  guefs  by  my  looks   what 
was  the  difpofition  of  iny  mind  :   fo  I 
wanted  time  to  enable  me  to  a  flume 
fuch  a  countenance  as  might  not  be- 
tray me.  As  I  was  going  home,  I  met 
the  abbe  who  had  cauled  the  nun  to 
(lied   fo  many  tears  :    I  was  juft  en- 
tering into  Mr.  Villot's  houfe;   and 
had  therefore  difmifled  the  chamber- 
maid.   The  young  hypocrite,  with  a 
moft  devout  mien,  (topped  to  pay  me 
his  re fpeft.     «   We  (hall  not,  Mifs, 
be  fo  happy  as  to  enjoy  your  com- 
pany to-night  at  Mrs.  De  St.  Her- 
miere's,  where  1   am  going  to  fup- 
per  ?"— «  No,  Sir/'  replied  I,  "  hi  t 
I  can  give  you  fome  news  of  Mils 
De  ****,  whom  I  have  juft  left,  and 
who  has    fpoke    much  of    you/1— — 
I  am  obliged  to  her,"  returned  he; 
I  lee  her  (bmetimes  :  pray,  how  dots 
(he  do  ?" — "  Though  it  is  but  t 
hours   fmce  you  left   her,"    faid   I, 
Ihe  is  fo  caft  down,  that  you  v 
hardly  know  her  again:    I   left  IK-.- 
bathed   in    tears    on    account    of  a 
young   man,    whofe  vifits    fill    her 
with  horror,  and  from  whom  (he  is 
refolved  to  receive  no  more  as  long 
as  (lie  lives.      She  defired  me   to  re- 
turn him  this  letter,"  :.ddtd  I, 
ing   it  out  of  my   pocket,  where  it 
accidentally  opt-ncd.     It  is  pro!  . 
the  n::n  might  have  half  broke  • 
the  feal  :   however,  this  rnuft  doubt- 
lefs   have   perfuaded   him  that  1 
read  it  ;    and,   confequently,    that   I 
was  acquainted  with  his  villainy.  He 
touk  the  note  with  a  trembling  hand— 
"  Yuur  1'crvaiit,  Sir,"  laid  I,  as  1  gave 
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'  it  him;  "  fear  nothing  from  mej 
"  for  I  promife  you  an  inviolable  fe- 
"  crefy  :  but  fear  every  thing  from  my 
"  friend,  who  is  refolved  to  expofe 
<{  you,  if  you  continue  to  trouble  her 
"  with  your  vifits."  She  had  not  de- 

*  fired  me  to  frighten   him  with  this 

*  menace;   but  I  thought  I  might  add 
'  this  of  my  own  accord.     In  effect, 
'  it  fucceeded  ;  he  was  too  frightened 
'  ever  to  revive  the  intrigue  :  fo  that 
'  I  faved  the  nun,  or  rather  her  vir- 

*  tue,   from   his  perfecution  ;    though 
'  there  were  fome  moments  in  which 
'  fhe  would  have  given  her  life  to  en- 
'  joy   the  fatisfaftion    of  feeing   him 
'  again,  as  fhe  told  me  afterwards;  but 
'  her  prayers  and  tears   removed  this 
'  difordered  ftate  of  mind,  and  reftored 
'  her  tranquillity.    I  returned  the  next 
'  day,  after  dinner,   to  Mrs.  De  St. 
'  Hermiere's;  who  was  thut  up  in  her 
'  oratory,  while  two   or  three  of  her 
'  friends  were  waiting  for  her  in  the 
'  parlour.  As  foon  as  fhe  came  down — 
"  Are  you  here,  my  dear!"  cried  fhe, 
'  in  a  whining  tone;  "  I  have  juft  been 
"  thinking  of  thee:  the  time  is  com- 
"  ing  when  I  muft  no  longer  have  the 
"   pleafure  of  feeing  you  with  us  ;  but 
"  thou  wilt  be  the  better  for  it. — We 
"  are  going  to  be  feparated  from  her, 
««  gentlemen/'  added  fhe;  "  and  it  is 
"  in  the  houfe  of  God  we  muft  here- 
"  after  look  for  our  predeftingted." — 
"  Why  fo,  Madam?"  cried  I,  with  a 
'  fmile  I  put  on  to  hide  a  rifmg  blufh. 
"  Why,  my  dear,"  returned  ihe,  "  I 
"  have  received  joyful  news  for  thee  : 
"  the  marchioneis  thy  mother  has  fent 
"  me  a  letter,  in  which  fhe  confents  to 
"  thy  taking  the  veil.     She  fays  fhe 
"  herfelf  would  gladly  exchange  her 
"  prefent  condition  for  that  thou   art 
"  difpofed  to  embrace ;    and  does  not 
"  value  the  world  enough  todetain  thee 
"  in  it  contrary  to  thy  defires.    Thele 
**  are  her  very  words  :  and  I  forefee 
•*  thou  wilt  foon  make  ufe  of  her  per- 
"  miffion,"  added  fhe,  giving  me  the 

4  letter.  Here  fhe  took  notice  that  I  let 
'  fall  fome  tears.  "  What  is  the  mat- 
"  ter,  Mifs  ?"  refumed  fhe:  "  one 
'*  would  imagine  this  letter  gives  you 
"  pain.  Did  I  make  a  wrong  judg- 
"  ment  of  you  ?  Are  we  all  deceived  ? 
"  Sure  you  have  not  changed  your 
?*  mind,  have  you,  child  ?" — "  I  wifli, 
"  Madam,  you  had  confulted  me  be- 
*'  fore  you  wrote  to  my  mother,"  re- 
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'  turned  I  with  a  figh  :  "  you  have 
"  increafed  her  averfion  to  me;  for  I 
"  will  never  be  a  nun;  Providence 
"  never  appointed  that  ftate  for  me." 
'  At  this,  Mrs.  De  St.  Hermieres  ftood 
1  motionlefs ;  and  all  the  company 
'  looked  upon  one  another,  and  Jif'ted 

*  up  iheir  hands  to  Heaven,  with  a  vi- 
'  fible  furprize.     "  You  will  not  be  a 
"  nun,  then  ?"  cried  fhe,  in  a  plain- 
'  tive  tone  that  exprefled  her  aftonifh- 

*  ment.     It  was  a  fevere  mortification 
'  to  her  to  be  robbed  of  the  hopes  of 
'  an  adventure  fo  very  edifving  to  the 
'  world,  and  fo  much  to  the  credit  of 
'  her  piety;  for,  after  that  ftock  of  de- 
f  votion  I  had  acquired  from  her  ex- 

*  ample,  I  only  wanted  a  nun's  habit 

*  to  become  her  matter- piece.     "  Do 
"  not  be  difturbed,  Madam,"  faidonc 
(  of  the  company  with  an  air  of  con- 
'  fidence;  "  this  is  no  more  than  lex- 
"  pefted  :  it  is  only  the  laft  effort  of 
"  our  common  enemy.     You  will  fee 
"  her,  perhaps,  to-morrow,  fly  to  that 
"  happy   and    holy  retreat,   which   is 
"  well    worth    the   trouble   of  'going 
"  through  a  few  temptations  to  ob- 
«  tain."  —  "  No,  Sir!"    returned  I, 
'  with  the  tears  ftill  in  my  eyes;  "  no! 
"  this  is  not  a  temptation,  but  a  refo- 
"  lution;  which  is  the  refult  of  deli- 
«  berate  thought."—"  If  fo,  Mifs,  I 
"  fincerely  pity  you!"  faid   Mrs.  De 
'  St.  Hermieres,  with  a  coolnefs  that 

*  wasaprefageof  the  indifference  which 
4  followed. 

*  From  this  time  I  found  fuch  an 

*  entire  change  in  their  behaviour,  that 

*  I  could  hardly  know  again  any  of  the 
'  fociety:      I   was  difgraced    in   their 

*  opinion;    and    all    their  tender    re- 

*  gards,  and  endearing  expreffions,were 

*  changed  into  fnch  a  difrefpec'lful  in- 
'  difference  and  difregani,  that  I  could 
'  hardly  believe   myfelf  in   the   fame 
'  company.   My  vifits  to  the  caftlebe- 
'  came  now  fo  very  rare,  that  I  did  not 
'  fee  Mrs.  DeSt.  Hermieres  above  once 

*  in  a  month  ;  who  conftantlv  gave  me 
'  a  cold,  but  civil,  reception. 

'  Abont  five  months  after  this,  one 
'  of  this  lady's  footmen  came  from  her 
'  to  defire  my  company  to  dinner.  I 
'  was  furprized  at  the  invitation,  which 
'  appeared  fo  new  to  me  ;  but  more  fo 
'  to  fee  her  refume  that  affectionate  be- 
'  haviour  which  fhe  had  not  indulged 

*  for  a  long  time.     I  found  her  with  a 

*  gentleman  of  about  fifty,  of  a  pale, 
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'  grave,and  meagre  afpeft.  "Come, my 
**  dear,  let  me  embrace  you,"   faid  (he, 

*  as  foon  as  (he  faw  me  ;  "  I  have  never 
"  ceafed  to  love  you,    though  I  have 
*«  ceafed  telling  you  fo :   let  us  think. 
"  no  more  of  my  filence  on  that  head, 
«*  or  on  the  motives  which  caufed  it. 
'*  God  does  every  thing  for  the  bell  : 
"  the  happinefs   that  is>   offered  you, 
"  comforts  me  for  that  you  have  loft; 
«'  and  you   fhall   know  what  I   mean 
"  after  dinner."  While  (he  was  (peak - 
'  ing,   I  happened  to  calt  my  eyes  on 
'  the  gentleman,    who    modeftly    caft 
'  down  his  with  a  grave  and  refpeclful 
'  countenance,  and  with  the  air  of  one. 
'  who  had  fome  concern  in  what  (he 
«  was  telling  me. 

*  After  dinner,  he  arofe  to  take  a 
'  turn  in  the  garden.  *'  Mifs,"  faid 
4  Mrs.  De  St.  Hcrmieres,  as  foon  ss  lie 

*  was  gone,  "  you    have  no  fortune  ; 
«'  your  mamma  will  give   you  none: 
*(  but  this  gentleman,  who  is  the  Ba- 
tf  ron  De  Sercour,   has  a  very  large 
"  one;  he  is  a  man  of  very  great  piety, 
««  and  thinks  he  cannot  make  a  better 
<'  ufe  of  his   riches   than  by    (haring 
*'  them  with  a  young   lady  of  quality 
*'  of  your  virtue,  whofe  .merit  deferves 
«'  a  fortune.     He  offers  you  his  handj 
«  and,  if  you  confent,    the   marriage 
«*  will  be  concluded  in  a  very  few  days, 
*c  which  will   fecure  you  a  very  con- 
f<  fiderable  eftate.     You  have  nothing 
"  to  do  but  to  write  to  your  mamma  : 
«'  I  think  you  have  no  room  to  hefi- 
««  tate  upon  the  courfe  you  ought  to 
«  take,  if  you   confider   the  circum- 
«  fiances  you  are  in,  and   thofe  you 
««  may  pcflibly  be  hereafter   reduced 
«  to/  The  baron  is  not  of  an  age  that 
tl  will  render  him  abfolutely  dillalte- 
*<  ful.    I  confefs  he  has  an  ill  (late  of 
«'  health:  but,"    added  (he,  lowering 

*  her  voice,  "  it  is  probable  he  will 
«'  not  live  long  j    and,  if  you  (hould 
•«  lofe  the  baron,    he  will   leave  you. 
««  what  will  make  his  memory  dear  to 
"  you  ;    and  I  afTure  you,  the  ftate  of 
«'  a  young,  rich,  though  afflicted  wi- 
««  dow,  is  lefs  painful  than  that  of  a 
«*  lady  of  quality  without  a  fortune  to 
«•  fupport  it.     Do  you  accept  of  the 
<«  proposal  ?" 

«  I  was  fome  moments  without  an- 

*  fwering  her  :  I  was  not  unacquainted. 

*  with  thebadnefsof  my  fituation;  and 
«  faw  the  advantages  that  would  at-. 
<  tend  fuch  an  union.     It  is  true,  his 


'  penitent,  melancholy  look, 

'  him  difagreeable  to  mej  and  I  could 

*  not,  without  reluctance,  think  of  ac- 
1   cepting  him  for  a  hulbind.     "   But 
"   I    may  accuftom   myfelf  to    him," 
4  thought  I  :   ««  and  there  are  frw  un- 
"  eafmefles  which  plenty  is  not  a  re- 
"   medy  for."     Upon  this,  I  took  my 
«  refoluticn.     "  Well,  Madam," 

'  I  at  laft,  t(  if  you  will  write  to  my 
C(  mother,  I  will  conform  to  whatever 
"  (i;e  pleafcs."  The  baron  prtfently 

*  after  this  came   again  into  the  room; 
'  when  I  felt  a  palpitation  at  my  : 

*  trembled  at   feeing  him,    and  cou'ii 
'  not  help  imagining  tint   he  was  al- 
'  ready  my  mafter.    "  Sir,"  faid  Mrs. 
'  De  St.  Hermieres,  as  he  entered,  "  I 
"   mult   inform  you  that  there  is  your 

'  lady  ;   I  found  no  difficulty  to  pcr- 
'   fuade  her  to  accept  of  that  title." — 
'   She  does  mo  a  great   deal   of   ho- 
'   nour,"    rtturned    he,    fainting    me 
with  a  fatisfa6lion   that  gave    fome 
vivacity   to  his   eyes,   which  ufually 
appeared  very  dull.     He  then  I. 
a  converlation  fui table  to  a  devotee 
in  love.' 

Ilete  I  could  not  help  interrupting 
the  nun — '  How  is  it  pofllble,  Madam,' 
faid  I,   '   you   could    think  of  givii,^ 
your  perfon  to  a  man  to  whom  YJU 
could  not  give  your  heart?    In   my 
opinion,    we  have    no  right   to  dif- 
jxjfe  of  ourfelves  but  where  we  are 
called %y  the  tender  tie  of  fouls.  To 
conlent  to  be  another's  without  thele 
dear  engagements,  is   to  confent   to 
be  miferabJe,  by  acting  contrary  to- 
that  law  of  natiue  which  has  given 
us    padlons    and    propenfities,    that, 
when  conduced  by  reafon,  point  utit 
the  objecl,  and  are  the  only  founda- 
tion   of  true    felicity.       We   have, 
furely,  no  right  to  enter  into  bonds 
which  we  have  not  the   inclination, 
the   ability,   to    fulfil  j    and    which, 
therefore,  not  all  the  powers  on  earth 
can  ever  render  facred  !  And,  re; 
I   can  only  look  on  thefe  match 
a  legal  kind  of  proftitution  ;    I 
that  tender  friend  (hip,  that  fym. 
of  fouls,   is  wanting,  which    i- 
ceflary  to  conftitute   that  indifl". 
union   which  is  the  cffence  of  n.  >r- 
riage.' 

'   I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,'  re- 
urned  Mifs  De  Tervierej  *  but  I  did 
not  then  know  what  love  was;  and 
therefore  had  nut  the  delicacy  v 
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*  that   paflion    infpires;    and,    confe- 
1  quently,    could   have   none  of  thefe 

*  Iciuplcs.      It  w;.s    agreed   that  the 

*  baron  fhould  write  to  my  mother  that 

*  very  day}    that  Mrs.   De  St.  Hcr- 

*  mieres  mould  fen<i   another  letter  at 
'  the  lame  time;   and  that  I  mould  add 
'  a  line  or  two  at  the  bottom  of  hers, 
'  to  (hew  that  all  was  done  with  my 
'  conient.    It  was  concluded,  too,  that 

*  it  would  be  proper  to  keep  this  affair 
«   as   fecret  as  poflible  till  the  day  of 
'  our  marriage;  becaufe  the  bu-on  had 

*  a  nephew,   who  was  his  heir,    from 
'  whom  it  was  necefTary  that  it  mould 

*  be  concealed 

'  Two   days  after   this,    as  I  was 
'  walking  in  our  garden,  I  was  met  by 

*  the  abbe  ;  who,  having  loft  all  hopes 
'  of  preferment,    had  thrown  off  his 
'  gown  ;  but  had  ftill  the  character  of 
'  a  man  of  the  moft  profound  piety. 
"  Good-morrow  to  you,  Mils,"  fad 
'  he,  coming  up  to  me:    "  I  am  told 
"  that  you  are  going  to  marry  the  Ba- 
tc  ron  De  Sercour;  and  am   come  to 
"  pay  my  refpects  to  my  aunt  before- 
«'   hand!"     I  bluftied  at  this  difcourfe, 
c  as   if  I  had  fomething  to  reproach 
'  myfeif  with  on  his  account.       "  I 
"  do*hot  know  who  told  you  fo,"  re- 

*  turned  I  ;  "  but  you  have  not  been 
*'  mifin  formed.     I  a  flu  re  you,  when  I 
"  prornifed  the  baron,  I  did  not  know 
tf  that  you  were  his  nephew;  and  I  am 
ft  only  lorry  that  it  will  deprive  you 
"  of  an  eftate  which  I  never  had  the 
**  lead  thoughts  of  taking  from  you." 
— "  Since  I  muft  lofe  it,"  returned  he, 
'  with  a  forced  fmile,  "  I  had  rather 
"  you  mould  have  it  than  any  body 
"  elfe."  Mr.  Villot,  who  was  in  ano- 
'  ther  walk,  feeing  the  abbe,  came  up 
'  to  us  to  pay  him  his  refpecls,  which 

*  broke  off  our  conversation;  when  he 
'  left  me  with  an  affected  air  of  tran- 
'  quillity.     He  now  came  to   fee  me 

|  *  very  often;  but  defired  me  not  to  tell 
'  any  one  that  he  knew  of  our  intended 
'  marriage:  Co  that  1  concealed  it  from 
'  his  uncle,  as  well  as  Mrs.  De  St. 

*  Hermieres.     The  baron  foon  heard 
'  of  his  frequent  vifits,  and  aficed  me 
c  the  reafon  of  them  ;    but,  as  I  was 
'  entirely   ignorant   of  his   defigns,    I 

*  told  him  that  I   knew  of  no  reafon 
'  for  his  feeing  me,  unlefs  it  was  be- 
'  caufe  Mr.  Villot's  was  in  the  way  to 

*  Mrs.  De  St.  Hermieres's,  whom  he 
4  vifited  oftener  than  ufual.     When 


'  he  went  to  this  lady's,  he  behaved  in 
'  a  manner  that  quite  furprized  herj 
«  he  told  her  that  the  greaterr  difficulty 
'  he  lay  under  in  the  ecclefiaftical  (late, 
'  was  to  conquei  a  violent  pafTion  which 
'  (he  infpired;  and  that,  as  he  was  now 
'  difch.:rged  from  his  fat  red  office,  (he 

*  might   do  him  the  favour  to  accept 
'  both  of  his  heart  and  perfon.     Th:» 
'  he  fiid  with  an  apparent  confufion, 
4  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor:   as 
'   (he  then  thought  him  too  young  for 
'  her,  Hie  made  no  fcruple  of  telling  his 
«  difcourfe  to  me;  but  (he  foon  after 

*  changed  her  refolution ;  for  though 

*  (he  thought  hi ;n  too  young  for  a  huf- 

*  band,  yet  he  was  not  too  young  to  be 
'  agreeable  to  her. 

*  The  baron  received  a  letter  from 
'  my  mother  with  her  confent,  with 
'  another  to  me  and  Mrs.  De  St.  Her- 
'  mieres;  when  our  marriage  was  ftop- 
'  ped  by  a  long  and  dangerous  iilnefs, 
'  from  which  it  was  above  two  months 
c  before  I  was  perfectly  recovered. 
'  The  abbe  all  this  while  appeared  ex- 

*  tremely  uneafy  at  my  condition,  and 

*  came  every  day  to  know  how  I  did  : 

*  fo  that  the  baron,  who  had  heard  him 
'  fay  he  would  be  married  as  foon  a* 

*  he  could  fix  his  affections,  imagined 
'  he  had  a  deiign  upou  me;  and  afked 

*  me  if  it  was  not  true.     "  No,  Sir,'* 
'  returned  I:   '*  your  nephew  has  never 
11  mentiontd  any  thing  to  me  on  this 
<c  fubjecl;  and  feems  to  intereft  him- 
*'  fclf  in  my  health,  purely  out  of  fen- 
"  timents  of  etteein  and  friendship." 
'  And  thefe  were,  indeed,  my  thoughts, 

'  At  la(t  I  recovered;  but  was  very 
'  much  furprized  to  find  that  Mrs.  De 
'  St.  Hermieres  did  not  join  with  the 

*  baron,  in  foliciting  me  to  fix  the  day 

*  of  our  marriage.  The  day  before  that 

*  which  was  pitched  upon  for  uniting 
'  me  to  the  baron,  fhe  defired  me  to  come 

*  and  pafsit  at  her  houfe,  and  lie  there. 
'  In  the  morning  (he  calied  me  afide— - 
"  My  dear,"  faid  (he,  "  I  cannot  help 
"  pitying  you;  and  am  forry  to  lee  you 
"  look  fo  dull:  open  your  heart  tomej 
"  there  is  a  polTibility  of  jour  yet  going 
"  back.     I  will  engage  to  excufe  you 
tl  to  your  mamma;  and  the  abbe  OiaU 
"  fpeak  to  his  uncle;  for  I  would  not 
"  have  you  make  a  facrifice  of  your- 
«   fi'lf."— ««    Alas,    Madam!     I    have 
«'  or.ly  conformed  myfeif  to  your  ad- 
«{  vice,  and  it  is  too  late   now  to  re-- 
•'  cede:  my  mother,  who  does  not  love 

*  H  «  me, 
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«•  me,  would  not  be  fo  traceable  as  you 
"  imagine." — "  Let  us  lay  no  more 
"  of  it  then,"  faid  fhe  with  an  air 
'  more  peevifh  than  compaffionate. 

*  Here  the  abbe  entered;  and,addrefling 
'  himfelf  to  Mrs.  De  St.  Hermieres— 
"  I  am  told,  Madam,"  faid  he,  "  you 
**  are  to  have  company  here  to  night  : 
"  is  Mrs.  DeClarvilletobeoneof  your 
••  guefts?" — "  She  prom i fed  me  that 
"  fhe  would,"  returned  fhe  ;  "  but  I 
"  am  afraid  fhe  will  forget:  however, 
*'  to  prevent  it,  I  will  fend  her  a  fhort 
"  note-.— Mifs,"  added  fhe,  "  I  yef- 
**  terday  hurt  my  hand,  and  can  hardly 
**  hold  the  pen;  will  you  write  it  forme?1' 
— "  Yes,  Madam,  "replied  I,  «•  with  all 
"  my  heart;  yoti  need  but  tell  me  what 
"  you    would    have   me  fay." — "  A 
"  word  will  do,"  returned  (he.  "  Say — 

"    MADAM, 

9t  V7"  O  U  know  I  expect  you  to-night; 
•*•    "  pray  do  not  difappoint  me." 

««  Will  you  fign  it,  Madam?"  faid 
'  I,  as  foon  as  I  had  done.  <*  No, 
"  child,"  (he  replied;  "  there  is  no 
<(  need  of  that;  fhe  will  know  what  it 
44  means."  She  then  took  the  paper, 

*  and  defired  the  abbe  to  ring  the  bell ; 
'  then,  recollecting  herfelf— -"No,  you 
•'  need  not,  Sir,"  faid  fhe:  "  as  you 
"  do  not  ftay  fupper,  I  think  you  had 
tc  better  go  before   the  baron  comes, 
*'  and  then  you  may  do  me  the  favour 
*f  to  give  it  her  yourfelf;  it  will  not  be 
tf  a  ftep  out  of  your  way." — "  Pray 
4<  give  it  me  tfien,  Madam,"  returned 
«  he;  «'  and  I  will  execute  your  com- 
tl  miffion  direftly."  at  this  he   arofe 
'  and  left  us.     Scarce  was  he  gone, 
«  when  the  baron  entered.    We  fupped 

*  very  late;    and  Mrs.  De   Clarville, 

*  whom  I  had  never  f een,  did  not  come ; 

*  nor  did  that  lady  mention  her  any 

*  more.  Supper  was  but  juft  over  when 
'  the  clock  (truck  eleven.   Mrs.De  St. 
«  Hermieres  put  me  in  mind,  that,  con- 
«  fidering  I  was  but  upon  the  recovery, 

o  to  bed,  efpe- 
at  five  o'clock 
«  in  the  morning;  on  which  I  immedi- 

*  ately  took  leave  of  the  company.  But 
<  I  obferved,  as  Mrs.  De  St.  Hermieres 

*  embraced  me,  fhe  feemed  confufed, 
'  and  turned  pale.     One  of  her  maids 

*  attended  me  to  my  room,  in  order  to 
'  undrefs  me;  but  1  fent  her  away,  be- 
«  caule  I  was  not  difpofed  to  go  to  bed. 


*  it  was  time  for  me  to 
«  cially  as  I  was  to  ari 


'  As  I  did  not  find  mvfclf  inclined  to 
'  fleep,  I  fat  down  in  an  eafy-chair,  in 
'  a  kind  of  reverie,  where  I  forgot  my- 

*  (elf  for  above  an  hour;  after  which, 

*  being  more  awake  than  at  firft,  I  caft 
'  my  eyes  upon  fome  books  in  a 

*  cafe,  and  arofe  to  take  one,  that  I 
'  might  try  if  reading  a  little  \ 

'  not  make  me  drowfy.  I  read  fcr 
'  about  half  an  hour;  and  juft  as  I  l>r- 
'  gan  to  grow  weary,  rn<1  thrown  the 
'  book  on  the  table,  and  was  going  to 
'  undrefs  myfelf,  in  order  to  go  to  bed, 
'  I  heard  a  noife  in  a  (mall  cloiet  which 
'  opened  into  my  chamber,  the  door  of 
'  which  was  but  little  more  than  half 

*  (hut.     The  noife  continued;  1  began 

*  to  be  terrified,  and  cried  out—"  Who 
"  is   there?" — "  Do    not  be    afraid, 
"  Mifs,"  faid  a  voice,  which  I  thought 
'  I  knew  notwithitandin^  my  forprizt  j 

*  and  immediately  appeared  the  abbe, 
'  who,  with  a  fmiling  nir,  came  out  of 
'  the    clofet.     I   remained    feme   time 

*  with  my  eyes  fixed  and  ftaring  upon 

*  him,  withcjiit  being  able   to  fpeak. 
<l  Lord!  what  do  you  do  here,  Sir?" 
'  cried  I  at  laft,  hardly  able  to  recover 

*  myfelf;  "  who  brought  you  here?" 
— ^"Fear  nothing, "faid  he,  impudent- 

*  ly  fitting  down  by  me;  "  I  affiire  you 
"  I  am  here  purely  for  the  fake  of  be- 
<c  ing  here/1 — "  Ah!  what  do  you  do- 
"  here?"  purfued  I,  raifmg  my  voice; 
<«  get  you  gone  immediately,"   added 
'  I,  rifing  to  open  the  door;  but  I  found 

*  it  faft,  for  the  maid  had  locked   it, 
'  and  taken  away  the  key.    I  then  be- 
'  gan  to  be  full  of  rage  and  de (pair, 
'  and  ran  to  the  window  to  open  it,  and 
«  call  out.     "  No,  no!   I  (hall  retire  in 
"  a    moment  down   the   back-ftnirs,'* 
'    cried  he,    holding  me  by  my    arm  : 
'*  believe   me,    every   body  is   in    bed 
"  and  afleep;  and  if  you  awake  them, 
"  they  will  believe  I  have  made  ufe  of 
lt  this  filent  hour  of  night,  and  ha\e 
"  not  let  flip  foch  an  opportunity;  e- 
"  fpecially  as  I  am  here  by  your  ron- 
fl  fent." — "By  my    confent,  villain! 
"  Here   by   my    confent." — "   ^  c«," 

*  faid  he;  '*  and  here  is  a  proof  <>t  it  : 
*'  read   your  own    note,"    added    he, 

*  fhewing  me  that  which  Mrs.  DC  St. 
'  Hermieres  had  defired  me  to  write  for 
«  her,  with  the  word  "  Madam,"  tore 
'  off.     "  Oh,  thou  wretch!   then  aho- 
"  tninable  villain  !  Oh,  what  a  I 

"  monfter!"  cried  I,  falling  into  my 
«  eafy-clwirj  <«  O  my  God'."  My  fur- 

*  pnze 
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*  prize  and  tears  here  flopped  my  voice, 

*  and  I  was  in  an  agony  that  nearly  re- 
'  fembled  madnefs.     He  faw  my  con- 
4  dition  without  being  moved,  and  with 
'  all  the  calmnefs  of  the  moft  hardened 
'  villain.     I  was  fometimea  tempted  to 
'  caft  myfclf  upon  him,  and  endeavour 
'  to  tear  him  in  pieces;  but  my  weak- 
'  nefs  restrained  me:  and  then,  fudden- 

*  ly  feized  by  another  emotion,  I  caft 
«  myfelf  at  his  feet—"  Oh,  Sir,"  cried 
'  I,  "  why  will  you  ruin  me?  What 
44  have  I  done  to  you?  Remember  your 
'*  own  character}  remember  the  tervice 
44  1  have  done  you  !  I  have  not  divulg- 
44  ed  your  fecret;  and  will  never  do  it 
"  as  long  as  I  live."     He  then  raifed 
4  me     up    with     the    fame    coolntfs. 
«4  Though  you  fhould  not  hold  your 
44  tongue,  nobody  will  believe  you,*' 
4  returned  he,  "  it  would  only  be  look- 
"  ed  upon  as  the  effect  of  your  jea- 
"  loufy;  it  is  not  now  in  your  power 
44  to  hurt  me.     Come,  be  calm;  every 
*c  thing  will  be  over  by-and-by:  lam 
44  only  doing  you  a  piece  of  fervice,  by 
*'  delivering  you  from  a  marriage  which 
44  you  yourfelf  are  not  pleafed  with, 
ft  and  which  was  going  to  ruin  mej 
44  that  is  all."     While  he  was  fpeak- 

*  ing,  I  heard  the  noife  of  feveral  per- 
'  fons;  my  door  fuddenly  burft  open, 
4  and  the  firft  object  which  (truck  my 
4  eyes  was  the  Baron  De  Sercour,  with 
'  his  drawn  fword  in  his  hand,  accorn- 
4  panied  by  Mrs.  De  St.  Hermieres,  a 
'  gentleman  who  fupped  with  us,  and 

*  two  or  three  of  the  domefticks,  all 
4  armed. 

4  The  baron  and  his  friend  had  lain 

*  at  the  caftle,  where  Mrs.  De  St.  Her- 

*  mieres  had    detained    them  under  a 
'  pretence  that  they  might  be  near  the 

*  church,  where  they  were  to  go  very 
'  early  in  the  morning.    This  lady  had 
'  caufed  them  both  to  be  awoke,  and 
'  fent  word  that  the  fervants  had  di- 
'  fturbed  her,   and  told  her  that  they 

*  heard  the  noife  of  different  voices  in 
4  my  chamber;  that,  indeed,  I  did  not 
4  cry  out,  but  that  me  prefumed  I  either 

*  durtt  not,  or  that  I  was  hindered  from 

*  doing  it,   and  that  to  all  appearance 

*  there  were  thieves  in  my  room,  and 
4  therefore  entreated  them,  for  my  fake 
4  as  well  as  htr's,   to  fly  to  my  arfift- 
4  ance,   with  her  fervants.     This  was 

*  the  realbn  why  (hey  all  came  in  arms. 
*  The  abbe,  who  knew  what  would 

'  happen,  had  juli  fet  me  in  tlis  chair  j 


4  and  when  they  appeared,  had  feated 

*  himfelf  by  me,  with  one  of  my  hand 
4  in   his:   I  turned  my    head   toward^ 
4  them  with  an  air  of  confternation, 
4  and  my  face  bathed  in  tears.  As  foon 
4  as  I  faw  them,  J  gave  a  loud  fhriek, 

*  which  they  might  reafonably  attri- 
4  bute  to  the  confufion  I  was  in  at  be- 
4   ing  furprized  withtheabbe:  mytears 
4  were  an  additional  prefumptionagainft 
4  me;  for  from  whence  could  they  pro- 
4  ceed,  fmce  I  had  not  called  out  for 
4  help,  but  from  the  affliction  of  a -fond 
4  woman,  ready  to  be  feparated  from 

*  him  (he  loves.    The  abbe,  I  remem- 

*  ber,  rofe  with  a  countenance  which 
4  had  an  air  of  guilt  and  fhame.  "How! 
4<  you,  Mifs!"  cried  the  baron,  lifting 
4  up  his  hands  and  eyes  with  a  gefturc 
4  expreffive   of  the  greateft  confterna- 
4  tion  ;  "  You!  whom  I  have  thought 
4*  fo  virtuous!  Ah,  who  can  we  truft 
"  to?'1  It  was  impoflibleforme  to  mak? 
4  any  reply,  fince  I  was  almoft  fuffo- 
4  cated  with  my  lighs.     l4  Pardon  me, 
44   Sir,  the  confufion  I  give  you,"  faid 
4  the  abbe,  in  a  fuppiiant  tone:   "  it  is 
44  but  two  or  three  days  iince  I  was  in- 
**  formed  of  theintereft  you  had  in  this 
44  lady,  and  the  neceffity  {he  is  under 
44  of  marrying  you.     In    the  trouble 
"  into  which  this   marriage  caft  her, 
"  fhe  defired  to  fee  me  once  more;  I 
"  yielded  to  her  tender  entreaties  ;    to 
44  her  grief ;  to  this  note!"  added  he, 

4  mewing  him  the  contents  of  it.  **  In 
"  fhort,  {he  wept;  fhe  weeps  ftill :  /he 
4<  is  lovely!  and  I  am  but  a  man!" 
— '4  How!  that  note!"  cried  I,  and 
4  then  flopped;  I  wa&oinable  tody  any 
4  more,  but  immediately  fainted.  The 
4  abbe  now  flipped  away;  and  the  Ba- 

*  ron   De  Sercour,   I    was  afterwards 
4  told,  was  fo  difordered,  that  he  was 
4  obliged  to  be  carried  out  of  the  room  ; 
4  and  no  fooner  recovered  a  little,  but 
4  inlifted  upon   going  home.     For  my 
4  part,  I  came  to  myfelf  through  the 
4  aififlance  of  the  abbe's   accomplice, 
4  the  perfidious  Mrs.  De  St.  Htrmieres, 
4  who  retired  as  foon  as  I  opened  my 
4  eyes.    In  vain  I  defired  to  Ipeak  with 
4  her;  (he  would  not  return,  but  left 
4  me  with  her  women.     I  was  inftant- 
4  ly  feized  with  a  violent  fever;  and  at 
4  fix  o'clock  w  s  fent  back  to  Mr.  Vil- 
4  lot's,  with  a  mjnH  much  more  difor- 
4  deied  than  my  !x>dy. 

4  You  will  eafily  judge,  Mifs,  that 

*  this  adventure  muit  be  foon  blazed 

»  H  »  4  abroad, 
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*  abroad,  which,  indeed,  it  was  in  the 
'  moft  cruel  manner}  and,  to  lay  all  in 
'  one  word,    it    entirely  ruined  my  re- 

*  putation.     The  baron  and  Mrs.  De 
'   St.  Hermieres   wrote   to  my    mother 
'  about  it,   and  fent  back  her  confent. 
'  And  a  few  days  afiei,  that  lady  plead- 
'  ed   Ib  tri'cctuaily  for  the  abbe,  that 

*  (he  made  a  pcrlect  reconci!ia;ion  be- 
'  tween  him  and  his  uncle.  r\  he  baron, 
'  who    really  loved    me,    alperled    me 
'  with  fuch  an  air  of  chriftianity,  and 
'   lamented    my    Iteming    baicnefs    in 
'  tern.*  fo  interfiling,  foicvcre,  and  yet 

*  fo  pious,  that  nobody  could  hear  him 

<  without  heing  atFec~Kd.     I  icmained 

<  near   three  mor.'J  s,   ftruggiing  with 
'  death,    difgraced  and   ruined  in  the 

*  opinion  of  the  world,  and  without 
'  any  other  refourcethan  the  charity  of 
«  my  conftant  friends,  the  honell  Mr. 

*  Villot  and  his  w;fe,  who  alliiled  me 

*  with   all  imaginable   care,   notwith- 

<  ftanding  the  indignation  of  my  mo 

*  ther,  who  fent  tnwi  word  that  fhe 
'  would  entirely  abandon  and  diibwn 
'  me.  Thefe  good  people  were  all  that 

*  ever  oppofed  the  torrent  of  reproach 

<  into   which  I  was  fallen;    not  that 
'  they  thought  me  entirely   innocent, 
'  though  they  could  not  be  perfoaded 

<  to  believe  1  was    fo  culpable  as   'he 

*  world  was  ill-natured  enough  to  ima- 
«  gine.     At    laft  my    ftve.r    began    to 

<  at.atej  and  I  po  fooner  found  mvfeif 
'  in  a  condition  to  difcourfe,  than  my 

*  firft  care  was  to  relate  to  them  all  I 

*  knew  of  this  unhappy  event,  and  the 

*  reafons  I  had  to  fufpeft  that  Mrs.  De 

*  St.  llermieres  was  an  accomplice  in 
'  the  abbe's  crime:  they  regarded  him 
'  as  a  faint,  and  therefore  J  thought  it 
'  my  duty  to  unmaflc  him,  by  truiting 

*  them,  under  an  oath  of  lecrefy,  with 
'  his  adventure  with  the  nun.     This 
'  fufficiently  undeceived  them,  and  re- 
'  moved  the  k'tift  fufpiciun  of  my  guilt; 
«  and  from  that  inftant  never  ceafed  to 
f  vindicate  my  innocence,  and  maintain 

*  with    the    utmclt   courage,    that  the 
'  publick   did  not  do   me  juftice  :  but 
f  they  were  only  hughcd  at;  and  all 
'   they  could  fa\  liquified  nothing.   As 
«  foon   as   I    could  venture   abroad,   I 

*  endeavoured  to  vindicate  myfelf  :  but 
«  cvt.y  iiody  ihunned  me;   and  all  my 
'  companions  were  forbid  to  come  nenr 
«  me.     I  then  confined  myielf  to  my 
'  room, atidjcontinually  bathed. in  tears, 
«  implortd  the  alfiiiaiicc  of  Hsayen  to 


clear  up  my  innocence;  and  my  pray, 
ers  at  la  It  were  heard.     One  of  Mrs 
De  St.  Hermierts  s  women,  who  was 
married,  and  ready  to  lie-in,  being  in 
danger  of  her  life,    thought    hoif.-lf 
obligeil  to  reveal  the  leci « t ; 
fore  laid,  in  the  pretence  of  iVv.      1 
witnefles,  thatthi  abbe  had  madtr  her 
a  pu  K  .»t  of  a  fine  ring,  to  engage  her 
to  convey  him    into   a  clofet   in  my 
chamber  while  they  were  at  (upper, 
and,  between  twelve  and  one,  to  tell 
Mrs.  De  St.  Hermit-res  that  flie  heard 
a  noife  in  my  room.     *'  1  at  fnft," 
laid   (he,  "  refufed   to  do   it,  except 
1  Mifs  De  Terviere  mould  approve  of 
'*  it :  he  then  begged  me  to  keep  it  fe- 
fl  CP  tj  and  toKl  me  that  his  defign  was 
*'  only  to  break  off  her  marriage  with 
'*  his  uncle,  by  which  he  mould  lofe 
"  his  eftaie;  and  farther  prefented  me 
"  with  a  note  for  three  thoufand  livres, 
lt  which  I  was  to  receive  as  foon  as  the 
"  baron  was  dead.     The  note  and  the 
"  ring,"  laid  fhe,  ''corrupted  me;   I 
"  introduced  him  into  the  clofet;   and 
"   the  marriage  was  noi   only  broken 
"  off,  but  the  young  lady's  reputation 
"  loft:   this  is  all  the  reparation  I  can 
"  make  her  ;  and  I  beg  you  will  vindi- 
"  cate  her  to  the  world,  and  btg  her 
"  pardon  for  me." 

'  This,  my  dear  Marianne,  might 
'  have  been  a  fuffHent  ttftimony  of 
'  my  int.ocence ;  for  the  perfons  who 
'  hearts  her  make  this  declaration  did 
f  me  the  juftice  tc  repeat  it  wherever 

*  they  went.     But   this   was  not  all; 

*  Mrs.  De  St.  Htmnieres  going  to  pay 
f  a  yifit  to  one  of  her  friends,  her  coach 
'  was   overturned   into  a   deep  ditch, 
f  from    which    ihe    was    taken    much 
1  bruiled,  and  Ipeechlefs.     This  acci- 
'  dent  threw  her  into  fuch  a  violent  fe- 
'  ver,  that  her  life  was  defpaired  of.   In 

*  this  extremity  fhe  ftnt  for  Mi 

*  lot;  and,  in  the  prefenceof  n  number 
'  of  witneflTes,  delivered  to  him  a  paper 
'  lealcd   up  and    written   by  her  ow» 

*  hand,  charging  him  to  open  it  as  foon 
'  as  he  got  home,  and  publiuS  it  to  the 
'  w  ild.     He  made  hafte  to  dif^ 

'  h'S  commillion;  and  we  broke  r 
'  wiih   as   much   curiofity  as  fin 
'  ami  this,  in  a  few  words,  was  the 
«  fubltance  of  it. 

."   •nK.XC;    rrndy  to  appear 
*-*  «'  Him  to  whom  I  mull  t: 
«*  account  uf  all  my  aliens,  I 
«<  t 
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'*  declare  to  the   Baron  of  Sercotir, 

"  th.it  he  ought  not  to  impute  to  Mifs 

"  De  Terviere  any  part  of  the  adven- 

«  ture  which  broke  off  his  marriage 

"  with  her.    It  was  I  and  another  per- 

'<  fon  who  contrived  the  ftory  of  her 

*'  having  an  inclination  for  his  nephew; 

«'  and  what  happened  in  her  room  was 

"  a  plot  concerned  between  that  other 

«<  perfon  and  myfelf,  in  order  to  make 

"  a  breach  between  her  and  the  baron. 

"  I  die  with  a  heart  full  of  the  mod 

"  perfect  etteem  for  the  virtue  of  Mils 

"  De  Terviere,  to  whom  I  confented 

**  to  do  an  injury  from  an  apprehen- 

'*  fiun  of  the  wrong   which    'he   faid 

"  other  perfon  threatened  to  do  me  if 
t(  I  refilled  to  be  his  accomplice. 

"  A.  DE  ST,  HBRMIERES." 

<  It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  joy, 
'  thefatisfacl-ion,  and  delignt,this  writ- 
'  ing  gave  me;  you  muft  judge  of  it  by 
«  that  excefs  of  mifery  under  which  I 

*  had  fo  long  languifhed.     Mr.  Viiiot 
«  went  immediately  to  (hew  this  paper 

*  everywhere;   and  began  with  the  Ba- 
'  ron  De  Sercour,  who  inftantly  came 
'  to  pay  me  a  vilit,  and  make  his  apo- 

*  logv.   Every  body  began  now  to  load 

*  me  with  the  teftimonies  of  their  efteeni 
'  and   friendfhip:  all    who    knew   my 

*  mother,  wrote  to  her  on  this  happy 

*  fubjecl;  while  the  abbe  was  not  only 
'  contemned  by  his  uncle,  but  became 
'  an  object  of  pubiick  abhorrence;  and 

*  was  obliged  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
c  country,  and  hide  himfelf  in  a  town 
'  at  fome  diftance;  where  we  heard,  a- 

*  bout  two  years  after,  that  his  ill  con- 
'  duel  and  debts  had  brought  him  to  a 
'  gaol,  where  he  ended  his  days.  Mrs. 
'  De  St.  Hermieres's  chambermaid  re- 
•*  covered;  and  that  lady  herfelf  furviv- 
«  ed   her  writing  that  note,  which  had 

*  cleared  me  to  compleatly,  and  retired 
.'  to   a   remote  country  feat    of  her's, 
'  where  fhe  lived  when  I  left  the  coun- 
.*  try.     The  Baron  De  Sercour,  whom 
'  I  ufed  with  theutmoft  pphtenefs,  en- 

*  deavoured    to   renew    his    f-iendfliip 

*  with  me,  and  ei-en  pro  poled  to  con- 

*  elude  our  marriage  ;  buthehaduted 
^  me  too  ungeneroufly  for  me  ever  to 

*  take  fuch  a  refolution. 

'  I  was  now  about  eighteen  years 
f  old,  when  Mrs.  Darfan,  an  elderly 
,'  widow  lady,  who  was  fitter  to  Mr. 

*  De  Terviere  my  grandfather,  return- 
t  ed  to  this  part  of  the  country ;  which 


'  (he  had  Itft  for  above  fifty  years,  that 
'  flie  might  fee  again  her  family,  and 
'  end  her  days  amoneft  her  relations. 
'  She  had  a  fon,  to  whom  (he  had  given 
'  a  very  liberal  education ;  but  having 

*  fent  him  to   St.  Maloe's  to  tranfaft 
'  fome  bulinefs  for  her,  he  fell  in  love 
'  with  ayotmcr  woman  of  great  beauty, 

*  but  of  a  poor,  and  even  infamous,  fa- 
'  mily;  though   her  character  WHS  not 
'  ftained  with  rheir  vices.  Mrs.  Durfan 
'  no  fooner  heard  of  his  deli^n  to  marry 
'  this  girl,  than  fhe  flevy  into  a  rage, 

*  and  let  him  know  that  he  would  have 

*  nothing  to  expect  from  her,  but  re- 
'  fentment,  if  heperfifted  in  his  defigp, 
4  wh-ch  (he  thoughr  to  the  laft  degree 
'  bafe  and  deteftable.  Her  fon,  finding 
'  that  fhe  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon, 
'  no  longer  thought  of  what  he  fliould 

*  lofe   by   indulging    his   pafiion,   but 
'  coolly  refolvc'd  upon  his  own  ruin. 
'  He  found  means  to  rob  the  old  lady 
'  of  twenty  thoufand  livresj  went  to 
'  his  mirtrefs,  impofed  upon  her  by  a 

*  forged  content  of  his  mother's,  whofs 
'  hand  he  counterfeited;  and  had  juft 
f  time  to  marry    her   before    the    old 
'  lady,  who  too  late  found  out  the  rob- 

*  bery,  could  think  of  preventing  it,  and 
'  obliged  her  to  ryn  away  with  him  to 

*  avoid  being  purfued  after  having  con - 

*  fefled  that  he  had  deceived  her.  Three 
'  or  four  years  after  this,  he  wrote  two 
'  or  three  Betters  to  Mrs.Durfan;  who, 

*  in  anfwer  to-. the  forrow  he  exprefled 

*  for  his  criThe,  let  him  know,  that  he 

*  had  behaved  too'ill  ever  to  expect  for- 

*  givenels,  and  that  flie  would  never 

*  fee  him  more  ;  fo  that  (he  had  not  now 
'  heard  from  him   for  above  feventeen 
'  years.     Mr.  De  Terviere,  my  uncle, 
'  being    acquainted    with   this    affair, 
'  went  to   wait  upon  the  old  lady,  to 
'  endeavour   to   cultivate   a  friendship 

*  with  her,  that  he  might  be  fubftitut- 
'  ed  in  the  room  of  her  fon,  as  he  had 
'  been  in  that  of  my  father:  but  he  had 
'  to  deal  with  a  woman  who  had  pene- 
'  tration  enough  to  fee  through  his  de- 
'  iigns;  and  was  fbocked  at  his  ridicu- 
'  lous  behaviour.  However,  (he  bought 
'  his  caftle,  with  theeftate  that  belong- 
«  ed  to  it;  which  he  was  glad  todifpoie 
4  of,  as  he  ufaally  relided  at  his  wite's 
'  eftate  in  Burgundy.     Mr.  Villot  car- 

*  ried  me   thither  to  fee  this  lady:   flif 

*  was  pleafed  with  my  company,  and 
«    foon  began  to  love  me;  and  was  de- 
'  lighted  to  find  that  I  had  a  fincere  af- 
f  feftion  fui'  her.     He,  intending   to 

«  leave 
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*  leave  m«  with  her  only  for  a  few  days, 

*  came   to  fetch  me  away;  but  Mrs. 

*  Durfan  was  notdifpofed  to  part  with 

*  roe.     "  My  dear,"  laid  fhe,  taking 

*  me  afide,    "  art  thou   wenry  of  this 
-•*  houfe?" — "No,  aunt, 'Maid  I;  "but 
*'  I  am  weary  of  being  any  where  clie." 
— «  Well  then,  thou  fhalt   ftay    with 
"  me,'*  returned  fhe;  "  I  think  thou 
4<  wilt   be   more   refpected   here    than 
**  at  Mr.  Villot's."— "  I  think  fotoo, 
*<   Madam, "replied  I,  fmiling.  "Well 
*'  then,  I  will  write  to  thy  mother  to 
'*  morrow,1'  added  fhe,  "  to  let  her 
*'  know  that  I  will  take  thee  under  my 
*l  care  :  between  thee  and  I,  Mr.  Vil- 
*«  lot's  is  not  a  hotife  fuitable  to  thy 
"  birth.     Mifs  De  Terviere  a  boarder 
*'  at  a  farmer's!  A  very  pretty  thing  in- 
"  deed!" — "  Jt  is    much   better  than 
4t  being  boarder  at  a  vine-drefler's,  as 
*'  I  once  thought  I  mould  have  been/' 
«  replied  1.    "  It  is  fo,"  faid  /he:    "  I 
*«  heard  thy  hiftory  yefterday,  and  am 
"  fenfible  how  much  thou  art  obliged 
*«  to  honed  Villot  and  his  wife.     But, 
*'  not  to  mention  thy  mother,  what  a 
te  pretty  couple  of  aunts  thou  haft  got ! 
«£  what  relations  !" 

'  While  we  were  talking  thus,  Mr. 
'  Villot  entered  the  room.  "  Come, 
"  Sir,"  faid  Mrs.  Durfan,  "  we  were 
"  jult  talking  of  you  :  you  are  come 
"  for  Mifs  De  Terviere;  but  fuppofe 
*'  I  Ihould  not  be  willing  to  part  with 
"  her,  you  will  refign  her  to  me,  will 
**  not  you  ?  How  much  is  due  for  her 
"  board  ?" — "  You  need  not  be  in 
*«  hafte  about  that,"  replied  he  :  <«  as 
**  to /our  you;  g  miftrcfs,  it  is  fit  you 
,*'  mould  have  her,  fince  you  clefire  it; 
.'*  but  yet  I  lhall  return  home  very  dull 
•*  at  the  thoughts  of  having  loll  her; 
«'  we  (hall  think  the  houfe  looks  very 
•*  ftranre  without  her;  for  we  love  her 
*'  as  sveli  as  our  own  child,  and  (hail 
•'  never  lovelier  Ids,"  added  he,  with 
4  the  tears  almoft  in  his  eyes.  "  Nor 
**  does  your  child,"  faid  I,  "  return 
««  your  afFection  with  a  lefs  degree  of 
"  tendernefs."— "  But,  Sir,"  cried 
*  Mrs.  Durfan,  with  a  look  that  fliew- 
4  ed  fhe  was  charmed  at  his  reluclance 
'  to  part  with  me,  "  you  need  not  dif- 
"  turb  yourfelf;  you  are  not  going  to 
"  lofe  my  coufin  entirely,  for  you  may 
•'  come  and  fee  her  as  often  as  you 
"  pleaft.'' — *•  My  wife  and  I  will 
4<  gladly  make  ufeof  this  permimon," 
«  faid  he  with  a  low  bow.  I  then  em- 


braced him  without  ceremony,  defir- 
cd  him  to  give  my  fin  cere  love  to  Mrs. 
Villot;  and  prom i fed  to  go  to  fee  her 
the  next  day.  After  which  he  left  me. 
*  I  now  lived   in  that  cattle   which 
would    have  been   my  father's,   h?ul 
Mr.  DC  Terviere  my  grandfather  liv- 
ed  long  enough  to  have  altered  Ins 
will.    Every  thing  here,  for  upwards 
of  five  years,   confpired  to  make  m«; 
plcull-J  with  my  lituation:  the  beauty 
with   which   they  now  flat;':cd  me, 
gained  me   abundance  of  admirers; 
and  I  foon  became  the  reigning  to:- It 
of  that  part  of  the  country,    while 
my  behaviour  made  me  univerfally 
beloved,  and  gained  me  a  great  many 
friends.       Mrs.   Durfan,    whom    I 
loved  with  the  moft  (in cere  affection, 
Itltened  to  the  praifes  which  me  fre- 
quently   heard    bettowed    upon    me, 
with    an   eagernefs  which    exprefled 
the  greatnefs    of  her  affection:    me 
fummed    up    thefe    commendations; 
and   from    thence  inferred    that   flie 
had  reafon  to  love  and  admire  me, 
and  give  me  the  tendered  place  in  her 
heart.     But  this  good  lady,  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  perfect  health, 
began  now  to  experience  the  decays 
of  nature;  her  vivacity  and  activity 
began  to  forfake  her;  and  all  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  came  on  apace, 
and  filled  me  with  apprehensions  that 
I  fnould  foon  lofe  her.     I  could  not 
think  of  her  dying,  without  the  great- 
elt   uneafmefs  r    yet   I    refolved   not 
to  frighten  her,    by  difcovering   my 
concern  ;  and  therefore  endeavoured 
to  counterfeit  my  ufual  gaiety  and 
chearfulnefs.     But  we  laugh  with  a 
very  ill  grace  in  cafes  like  this;  and 
wretchedly    mimick    the    reverfe  of 
what  we  feel !   I  could  not  deceive 
Mrs.  Durfan;  flic  faw  the  fituation 
of  my  heart,  and  fmiled   molt   ten- 
derly when    (he   looked   at   me,    to 
thank  me  for  the  itruggles  file  faw  I 
was  in  with  myfelf. 
*  One  day,  as  I  entered  her  room,  I 
alked  her,  with  an  affcfted  vivacity, 
how  fhe  did.     "  I  am  better,  child, 
to-day,"  faidfhe:   "  but  we  are  not 
immortal;   I  have  been  a  great  while 
in  the  world,"  added  fhe,  fcalii 
packet.     **  Pray,  who  do  you  write 
to,   Madam?"  cried  I.     "  To  no- 
body, my  dear,"  returned  fhe;  "  I 
hr.ve  only  been  taking  fonie  proper 
ipeafuies  for  thee.    I  have  no  child* 
"  it 
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**  it  Is  now  above  twenty  years  finee  I 
«*  heard  from  my  fon;  fo  that  I  fancy 
««  he  is  dead}  but,  though  he  fhould 
««  be  alive,  it  would  be  the  fame  thing 
4<  to  me;  not  that  I  have  any  refent- 
««  ment  agaiaft  him  now;  may  God 
«  blefs  him,  and  make  him  an  honed 
««  man!  but  neither  the  honour  of  my 
4<  family,  religion,  nor  good  manners, 
«*  which  he  has  equally  violated,  will 
44  permit  me  to  leave  him  my  eftate." 
«  Here  I  interrupted  her,  to  endeavour 

*  to  foften  her  in  favour  of  her  unhappy 

*  fon ;    but   me  would  not  even    hear 

*  what  I  had  to  fay  for  him.     "  Hold 
"  thy  ton-tie,"  faid  fl>e;  "  it  is  not  a 
*<  fit  of  ill -humour  that  renders  me  fo 
"  inflexible:   the  queftion  is  not,  v.-he- 
"  ther  I  mould  be  kind  to   him;    but 
*<  whether  being   fo  would    not  be  a 
«{  weak,  and  criminal  indulgence,  that 
M  would  break  in  upon  all  order,  and1 
«*  be  a  breach  of  juftice,  both  human 
"  and  divine.     This  filly  wretch  has 
44  had   no  regard  to   any  thing  ;    and 
«*  yet  thou  wouldft  have  me  fet  fuch 
<*  an    example  of  impunity  as  might 

prove  fatal  to  thy  fon,  if  thou 
fhould  ft  ever  have  one.  Had  he 
married  as  thy  father  did,  (I  will 
not  fay  a  girl  of  a  noble  extraction, 
but  one  of  a  good,  or  barely  an  ho- 
"  neft  family,  though  ever  fo  poor)  I 
**  fhould  have  been  reconciled  long 
"  ago:  but  for  my  fon  not  only  to 
'*  marry  one  of  the  meaneft  birth, 
44  but  of  a  family  known  to  be  infa- 
"  mous;  one  from  among  the  very 
*'  dregs  of  the  people;  I  cannot  think, 
"  of  it  without  horror.  But  to  re- 
**  turn  to  what  I  was  faying.  I  have 
"  no  other  heir  but  thy  uncle  Ter- 
'*  viere,  who  is  already  very  rich,  and 
**  poffefled  of  thy  own  eftate  too.  I 
*'  have  been  told  he  had  the  cruelty  to 
u  take  the  advantage  of  thy  father's 
"  misfortunes,  without  ever  endea- 
44  vouring,  by  his  affiftance,  to  alle- 
**  viate  them.  He  would  rejoice  at 
**  my  fon\s  bafenefs  ami  my  grief  for 
*'  him.  Though  he  has  thy  father's 
4<  eftate,  he  neverthelefs  (hews  no  con- 
44  cern  for  thee;  therefore  I  will  not 
**  hear  of  him.  Thou  haft  nothing 
**  to  expect  "from  thy  barbarous  mo- 
44  ther;  and  deferveft  a  better  lltuation 
44  than  thou  would  it  be  left  in:  and  I 
44  (hall  only  imke  the  fortune  of  a 
*'  niece,  for  whom  I  have  a  tender  af- 
**  fe&ionj  who  I  know  loves  me  in 


ft  return;   fears  tolofe  me;  and  will,  I 
"  am  fure,  regret  my  lofs,  though  me 
44  is  heir  to  my  fortune.     My  fon  will 
44  not  find  thee  without  pity  for  him  in 
44  the  misfortunes  in  which  he  is,  per- 
44  haps,  now  involved  :  thy  gratitude 
44  is    the    refource    I  leave    him.'*     I 
could  make  no  other  anfwer  to  this 
difcourfe    but    by    burfting   into   a 
flood  of  tears.     Methought  fhe  was 
going  to  expire;  and  this  will  feerrred 
a  fort  of  giving  me  an  eternal  adieu: 
never  did  ihe  appear  fo  dear  to  me  as 
me  did  new.     I  fat  down,  and  gave 
a    loofe   to    my   fbrrow  :    ihe   eafily 
guefled  at  the  fubjeft  of  my  grief  j 
came  to  me;  and,  taking  me  by  the 
hand — "Thou  loveft  me  better  than 
my  eftate,  my  dear;    do  not  you? 
4<  Dry  up  thy  tears;  this  is  only  a  pre- 
44  caution  which  my  years  oblige  me 
to    take.'"  —  "I    hope,  Madam,^1 
f;mf  I,  endeavouring  to  recover  my- 
felf,  *'  your  fon  is  not  dead  ;  and  I 
*  wifh  you  may  live  to  fee  him  again/* 
4  While,  we  were  in  this  difcourfe, 
we  heard  the  voices  of  two  ladies  in 
the  hall,  who  were  come  to  pay  trs  a 
vifit;  on  which  I  ran  into  my  room, 
to  prevent  their  feeing  my  diforders 
however,  I  was  obliged  to  return  in 
a  little  time  to  keep  them  company- 
when  they  told  us,  they  had  agreed  to 
divert  themfelves  the  next  day  with 
n"fhing;  and  afked  us  to  partake  with 
them   in   their  recreation-.  b«t  as    £ 
could  not  have  Mrs.  Durfan's  CCTH- 
pany,  I  fcnrnd  means  to  excufe  my- 
lelf ;  aivd,  though  I  endeavourexl  ra 
conceal  the  motive  which  mademeun- 
willing  to  fhare  in  their  amufements, 
by    feigning    an    indifpofirion,    my 
aunt  ealily  inw  that  the  only  realba 
was   that  I  could  not  bear  to  leave 
her.      Whatever  difguiies  I  pnt  on 
to  prevent  her  taking  notice  of  my 
concern  for  her,  (he  law  through  my 
defjgns;  and  the  daily  difcovenes  me 
made  of  my  excefiive  tendernefs  and 
regard  for  her,  at  laft  made  her  love 
nve  with  all  that  afFeclion  which  is 
due  from  an  indulgent  mother  to  a 
fond  and  obedient  daughter. 
*  One  day,  when  the  old  lady  was 
aileep,  as  I  was  walking,  with  a  book 
in  my  hand,  in  which  1  was  readine, 
in  a  grove  adjoining  to  the  caftle,~I 
heard  a  noife  at  the  end  of  an  avenu; 
leading  to  the  houfe,  and  fanned i- 
4  ately  went  to  fee  what  was  tire  mat- 

*  ter; 
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*  ter:  when   I  obferved  one  of  Mrs. 

*  Durfan's  game-keepers,  with  one  of 
4  his    feivants,    quarrelling    with    a 
'  young  gentleman,  and  endeavouring 

*  to  make  him  deliver  a  gun  he  I 

«  his  Insider.     I  felt  myfelf  a  little 

*  moved  at  the  brutality  and  threaten- 

*  ing  tone  in  which  they  1'puke  to  him, 

*  as  well  as  at  the  violence  the^  were 
'  about  to  ufe;  and  therefore  made  as 
«  much   hafte  as  I  could  to  come  up 
'  with   them,  calling  to  them   at    the 
'  fame  time  to  foibear.     The  nearer-I 
'  approached  them,  the  more  their  be- 

*  haviour   difpleafed    me,    becaufe    I 
'  could  better  perceive  the  young  man; 

*  whom,    inc.;  j.i,    it    was   difficult    to 
'  look  upon  with  indifference:  his  air, 
'  his  ihape,  and   countenance,   (truck 
'  me,  though  he  appeared  in  a  plain 

*  and  thread-bare  fuit.     "  What  are 
"  you   about  there?"   cried  I,  in  an 
'  angry  tone,  when  I  got  pretty  near 
«  them.     "  We  have  flopped  this  boy, 
"  here,  who  has  killed  fome  game  up- 
*'  on  my  lady's  lands;  and  are  going 
tf  to  take  his  gun  from    him,"  faid 
'  the  keeper,  with  all  the  confidence 
'  of  a  man  who  is  proud  of  his  au- 
'  thority,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 

*  exert  it.     The  young  man  pulled  off 
'  his  hat  in  a  very  refpeclful  manner, 

*  as  foon  as  I  came  nearj  and,  from 

<  time  to  time,  caft  upon  me  a  modeft 
«  and  fubmiflive  look,  while  the  other 
«  was   fpeakirg.     "   Let  him    alone  $ 
il  let  the  gentleman  go/'  faid  I  to  the 
'  game-keeper,  who  had  hitherto  called 

*  him   only  boy,    whofe   incivility    I 
'  was   willing    to    atone    for.     "  Go 
"  about  your  bufmefs,"  added  I:  "  he 
"  is  without   doubt   a  ftranger,    and 
"  knew   not   upon    what   ground    he 
"  might  or  might  not  divert  himfelf." 
— "  I  did  but  crofs  thefe  fields,  Ma- 
tf  dam,"     faid    he  with    a   low  bow, 
**  in  my  way  to  another  place;  and 
"  they  ace  miftaken  if  they  think   I 
««  have  (hot  any  thing  on  their  mif- 
"  trefs's  ground:  but  they   are  more 
'«  in  the  wrong,   to  pretend  to  difarm 
"  a  man  they  do  not  know;  and  who, 
«'«  notwithstanding  the  ill  appearance  I 
««  make,  am  not  born  to   be  treated 
««  thus  by  men  of  their  ftation."     On 

<  this,  the  game- keeper  and  his  com- 
«  rade  infifted  that  he  deferved  no  fa- 
«  vour;  and  continued  giving  him  very 
«  opprobrious  language;    but   I    im- 
«  pofed  filence  upon  them  with  indig- 


nation.  At  my  firft  coming,  I  bn<f 
only  found  tlienj  brutim;  but  no\v 
they  began  to  ufe  him  with  intole- 
rableiniblence.  "  Hoidyourtongue," 
cried  1  to  them  ;  "  you  talk  nonTenfe: 
'  retire  a  little;  but  do  not  go  ^way.1' 
And  then,  addrefling  mylclf  to  the 
young  gentleman,  I  aflced  if  they 
had  taken  any  game  fjom  him. 

*  No,  Mils,"  laid  he:    "  I  cannot  fuf- 
'  ficiently  thank   you  f  >r   the  protec- 
'  tion  you  have  been  plcaled  to  grant 

n;e  on  this  occ;  fion.  I  have  been 
"  feeking  fome  game,  it  is  true;  but 
"  from  a  motive  which  will  appear  to 
"  you  very  pardonable:  itisforagen- 
"  tleman  who  has  feveral  relations 
"  amongft  the  nobility  of  this  coun- 
"  try;  he  has  been  many  yeara  abfent 
*'  from  it,  and  returned  to  it  the  day 
"  before  yel'arday,  with  my  mother. 
"  In  iliort,  Mifs,  it  is  for  my  father: 
'  I  left  him  fick,  or,  at  leaft,  very 
«  much  indifpofed,  at  the  houfe  of  a 
'  peafant,  where  we  have  retired;  and 
'  you  will  judge  that  he  can  be  but  ill 
'  accommodated- there,  as  he  is  not  in 
'  a  condition  that  will  fuller  him  to 
'  be  at  much  expence  in  purchafing 

*  what   is   fit  for  him.     I   came  out 
"  this  morning  to.  fell  a  little  jewel  I 
"  have  in  my   pocket,  and  took   my 
"   fowling-piece  in    my   hand,  that  I 
"  might,  as    I  returned  J^ack,  catch 
"  fomething  which  my  father  might 
"  tat  with  lefs  difguit  than  what  they 
*'  have  given  him  hitherto." 

*.  You  are  feniible,  Marianne,  what 

*  a  mortifying  difcourfe  this  muft  be 

*  to  the    young  gentleman;  yet  there 
c  was  not  a  fingle  word  in  it  which  did 

*  not  excite  my  regard  as  much  as  my 
'  fenfibility,  and  which  did  not  force 
'  me  to  diftinguifli  the  man  from  his 

*  mi&foitunes:  nothing  could  be  more 

*  oppofite  th:in    his   perfon   and   indi- 

*  gence.     "  I  am  lorry,  Sir/'  faid   I, 
"   that  I  did  not  come  foon  enough  to 
"  prevent  what  has  pa  (Ted.     You  may 
"  (hoot  here  as  often   as   you  pli.uk, 
"  and    I  will  take  care  that   nobody 
"  mail  hinder  you:  here  is  plenty  of 
"  game;  and  you  will  not  got 

"  fore  you  find  what  you  want  f  r 
"  your  father.  But  may  I  fee  the 
*'  jewel  which  you  intend  to  fell?"— 
"  Alas,  Madam  !"  returned  he,  "  it 
l<  is  but  a  trifle;  it  is  worth  but  about 
"  two  hundred  livres:  but  that  may  be 
"  fufficicnt  to  fupport  my  father,  till 
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«*  his  affairs  take  a  better  turn.  Here 
*'  it  is,"  added  he,  giving  it  me. 
44  If  you  pleafe  to  come  again  to- 
'*  morrow  morning,"  faid  I,  after 
4  having  taken  the  ring  and  looked  at 
'  it,  4<  perhaps  I  may  have  found  one 
*4  willing  to  buy  it.  I  will  mew  it  to 
«4  the  lady  of  this  caltle,  who  is  my 
"  aunt;  fhe  is  generous,  and  I  will 
'*  tell  her  the  reafonthat  induces  you  to 
4<  fell  it:  it  will  infallibly  move  her; 
"  and  I  hope  flie  will  fpare  you  the 
4<  trouble  of  carrying  it  to  the  town, 
44  where  I  forelee  you  will  find  but 
4*  few  people  who  will  care  to  buy  it." 
'  This  I  faid  as  I  was  giving  him  back 
'  the  ring,  but  he  defired  me  to  keep 
'  it.  4<  There  is  no  need  of  that, 
"  Mifs,"  faid  he,  «  fince  you  will  be 
*4  fo  good  as  to  try  what  you  can  do 
44  for  us.  I  will  return  to-morrow: 
"  befides,  it  is  fit  the  lady  you  fpeak 
«<  of  mould  have  time  to  examine  it; 
44  therefore  permit  me  to  leave  it  with 
**  you."  I  was  furprized  at  the  fud- 
'  den  franknefs  of  this  propofition, 
'  which  pleafed  me,  and  made  me  blufh 
4  without  knowing  why  :  however,  I 
'  refufed  at  firft  to  keep  the  ring,  and 
<  prefled  him  to  take  it  back.  '4  No, 
"  Mifs,"  faid  he,  bowing,  *4  it  is 
4<  much  better  that  you  mould  have  it, 
*'  that  you  may  be  able  to  mew  it." 
'  And  on  this  he  left  me.  I  ftood  itill 

*  to  look  after  him  till  he  got  out  of 

*  fight:    I    beheld    him    with   pity;    I 

*  wilhed  him  well;  faw  him  with  plea- 
'  fure;  and  thought  that  in  this  I  was 

*  only  generous. 

'  The  game-keeper  and  his  comrade 

*  waited  in  a  walk  thirty  or  forty  fteps 
1  from  us,  as  I  had  ordered  them;  and 

*  I  then  went  back  to  them.      "  If 
*4  you   mould  meet  again  this  young 
*'  gentleman,'1  faid  I,  <4 1  forbid  your 
44  troubling  him  anv  more;  and  I  mall, 
**  take  care  that  Mrs.  Durfan  herfeif 
'«  (hall    forbid    it    too."     And    then 
'  went  into  the  caftle,  with  my  mind 

*  full  of  this  lovely  youth,  and  charm - 
'  ed  with    his  modeft,  his  refpcclful, 
'  and  polite  behaviour:  even  the  ring 
'  took  up  fome  part  of  my  attention  ; 
'  but  I  did  not  confider  it  us  an  indif- 
'  ferent  thing.     A?  Mrs.  Durfan  was 

*  now  awake,  I  t"ld  her  my  little  ad- 
'  venture;   and  me  did  not  fail  t.o  ap- 
'  prove   of  all  I   had  done:  and    this 
'  gave  me  fnch  hopes,  that  I  imrpedi- 
4  ately  Ihevml  her  the  rmg>  and  told 
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her  what  I  had  promifed,  not  doubt- 
ing but  I  mould  meet  with  fuccefs, 
and  hare  the  money  for  it  dire&ly. 
But  I  was  quite  miftaken;  my  aunt 
and  I  were  not  affefted   in  the  fame 
manner;  (he  was  only  good  and  cha- 
ritable ;  a  difpofition  that  does  not 
ufually  prompt  people  to  buy  a  thing  of 
which  they  have  no  manner  of  neeJ. 
Why,  fare  thou  waft  dreaming!'* 
faid  me.     "  What  mould  I  do  with 
the  ring?  I  could  buy  it  for  nobody 
but  thee  :     and    I  have   given   thee 
much  finer  ones.     N$,  child;  take 
"  it  back  again,"  returned  me,  giving 
'  it  me  with  a  melancholy  and  thought- 
<  ful  air;  "  take  it  out  of  my  fight: 
44  it  makes  me  call   to  mind  a  fmall 
*{  diamond  I  had  formerly,  which   I 
(C  gave  to  my  fon  as  foon  as  he  had 
"  fini/hed  his  ttudies;  it  is  io  like  it, 
"  that  one  would  think  it  the  fame." 
'  At  this  I  took  it  again,  wrapped  it 

*  up  in  the  paper  I  had  taken  it  out  of, 
1  and  allured  her  (he  mould  never  fee  it 
4  any  more.     '•  Stay,"  returned   fliej 
"   I  think   it   would    he   proper    thou 
"  fhouldft  offer  to  lend  the  young  man 
44  a  little  money,  which  he  may  pay 
"  thee  again  when  he  has  fold  his  jew- 
"  el.     There  is  ten  crowns  for  him: 
"  I  do  not  much  care  whether  he  re- 
44  turns  it  or  no;   I  will  give  it  him;. 
41  but  do  not  tell  him  io/' — "  Indeed 
"   I    will    not,    Madam,"    replied    I, 

*  taking  this  fmall  fum,  which  fell  far 
4  fliort  of  what  my  generofity  would 

*  have  excited  me  to  h*ve  done  for  him; 

*  which,    however,  joined   to   what   I 
4  would  add  to  it,  would  become  a  lit- 
4  tie  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance; 
'  for  Mrs.  Durfan,  who  would   have 
4  me  play  upon  cccafion,  never  fuffered 
4  mete  want  money  in  my  pocket.  All 
'  my  concern  was  to  know  how  io  of- 
4  fer  this  fum  to  the  young  gentleman 
4   without  making  him  bliiih  at  the  in- 
4  digcnce  of  his  family,  or  fufjje6t  tiiat 
4  this  loan  was  defigned  as  a  gift. 

4  The  next  day,  as  I  was  walking  en 

4  the  terrace  of  the  garden  with  Mrs. 

4  Durfan,   I   was  told  that  a   ft  ranger 

4  wanted  to  fpeak  with  me:   I  gueiied 

4  who  it  was;  and  went  to  hitn  with  a 

4  fccret  emotion,  and  received  him  with 

4  an  air  we  generally  auUme  when  we 

4  come  to  tel!  pcrfons  we  have  not  fuc- 

4  ceeded  in  our  attempts  for  them.     I 

4  told  him  I  was  very  forry  that  I  could 

*  notperfuadc  "my  aunt  to  bu<  his  i 

•z  I  «  foe 
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(he  having  fo  many  already,  that  (be 
could   not  tell  what  to  c!o  with   it: 
but,  however,   fhe  wouK!  be  glad  to 
ferve  him  and  r.is  family;    and,  as  a 
proof  of  it    would  lend  him  a  Cm  ill 
Rim  till     heir  affair0  v  ould  make  it 
convergent    for   them    to    return    it. 
jle  ieen.ed   igrtenbly  fu:  prized;  and, 
with  a  grateful  fmile,  told  me  he  -.-as 
at  a  Ws  to  know  what  he  ought  mod 
to  thank  us  for;  the  fervice  we  were 
willing  to  do  his  family,  or  the  care 
I  took  to  difguile  the  nature  of  the 
obligation.     "  My  father  and  mo- 
<«  ther  will  feel  as  much  gratitude  for 
«'  your  kindnefs  as  rr  vfilf,"   faicl  he: 
"  but  lam  c,ome  to   ;e'l    you     Mils, 
«*  that  our  ureafmefs  is  over;   and  that 
«'  yefterday  we  found  a  lady  who  has 
•  *  been  fo  kind  as   to  lend  us  all  we 
«'  wanted."     Mis.  Durfrr.  who  then 
«  entered  the  hall,  prevented  me  from 
«  making  him   any  r^ply.     «'  is   not 
«'  this  the  gentleman  who  trufted  you 
**  with    the    ring    you    (hewH    me, 
«<  niece  ?"  faid  (he.     "  Yes,  Madam," 
«  replied  I;  «'  but  the  gentleman  will 
««  not  fell  it  now." — '<  I  am  glad  to 
««  hear  it,"   faid  (he:  "  but,  though  I 
«'  have  not  bought  it,  can  I  be  of  -no 
«'  fervice  to  you,  Sir?"  added  (he,  ad- 
f  drefiing  herfelf  to   him.      "  Your 
«<  p  ueiiis,  my  niece  informs  me,  are 
««  juft  arrived  in  this  country;  and  I 
<<   (hould  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
«'   ferve  them."     I  could  hardly  for- 
«  bear  embracing  my  aunt,   I  was  fo 
«  pic  a  fed  with  this  declaration.     "  I 
«'  (hall    let    mv   father    and    mother 
*<  know,  the  obliging  mnnner  in  which 
«  you  intereft  yourfelf  in  our  affairs, " 
«  returned  he;    "  and,  meanwhile,   I 
ft  entreat  you,  Madarn,  to  continue  in 
(f  this  favourable  difpofition  towards 
"  us."     He  had  no  Toner  pronounced 
'   thefe  words,  than  Mrs.  Dui  fan  feem- 
«  ed   aftoniftied;    and   flood   for  lome 
'  tirnefilent:  when,  recovering  herfelf 
_"  Is   your  father  fick    ft-.ll?"    faid 
<  (he.     "   He  is  better   than  he  was 
««  ytfterday,    Madam/'     replied    he. 
"  But    pray,    Sir,"    cried    (he 
««  what  is  the  nature  of  thofe  -ill  :rs 
"  which  bring  him  hither?"— ll  He  is. 
f*  come  to  accommodate  fome  f  imily 
«  concerns,  Madam,"  returned  he,  in 
«  a  timorous  tone,  *'  wh;ch  lie  will  ac- 
"  quan.:  you  with  himfclf,  when  he 
«'  has  the  ii')nour  to  iVe  you;  but  there. 
«  are  fome  reafons  which  will  not  per- 


"  mit  him  to  (hew  himfelf  fo  foon."— 
"  Well,"  faid  (he,  taking  hold  of  my 

*  arm,   to    help    her   to   go,  "  I   have 
"   fiiends  in  this  countiy;  and  it  will 
**   not  be  my  fault  if  I  am  not  of  fcr- 
'*  vice  to  yr-u."     She  then  left  him; 
'   and,    contrary    to    my    incline 

'  obliged  me  to  wait  on  her;  foi  me- 
f  th  ugjiit  I  had  ftill  many  thibgl  to 
'  fay  to  him;  and  he,  on  Ivr,  pai  t,  lit  in - 

*  ed  not  to  have  difclofed  all  his  mind 
'   to  me,  and, I  could  eafilv  fee>  was  forry 
'  to  part  from  me  fo  loon.     "    1  his 
"  y°ung   man,"    faid    Mrs.   Durian, 
**  has  a  moft  engaging  mienj   and  I 
*'  am  perfuaded  he  muft  belong  t^  per- 
"  fons  of  tafliion:  his  voice  gave  me  a 
"  ftrange  emotion;    I  could  not  help 
*'  fancying   I  heard    my  fon  fpeak." 
'  Somebody  here  interrupted  our  con- 
'  verfation;  when  I  went  into  my  room 
'  in  a  deep  (ludy,  while  this  amiable 
'  perfon  took  up  all  my  thoughts:   I 
'  longed  to  fee  him  again;  but  waited 
'  two  days  in  vain,  though  not  with- 
1  out  a  great  deal  of  impatience.     The 

*  fecond  day   one    of  Airs.  Durfan'& 
'  moft  intimate  friends  came  to  pay  her 
'  a  vifit  at  jbcutfour  in  the  afternoon; 
'  and  as  I  was,  out  of  complaifance, 
'  waiting  upon  her  back  to  her  coach, 
'  which  (he  had  ordered  to  flop  at  the 
'  great  walk  which  lends  to  thecaftle — 
"  Let  'is  take  a  turn  this  way  for  a 
"  few  minutes,"  faid  (lie,  turning  10- 

*  wards  a  little  wood  which  iurround- 
'  ed  the  houfe,  and  which  had  been  cut 
'  through  to  make  this  avenue:  "there 
"  are  fome  perfons  who  wait  for  us 
"  there,  who  durfl  not  follow  me  to 
{<  your  houfe,  and  whom  I  fain  would 
"  (hew    you."      I    imiled    at    this  : 
<*  May  I  trufl  myiclf  with  you,   Ma- 
"  dam  ?"  faid  I,  i'n  jeft.     "  Has  fome- 
*'  body  any  intention  to  run  away  with 
"  me?"—"  No,"  returned  (he,  in  the 
'  fame  tone  :  "  I  will   not  take  you 
"  far."     And,  indeed,  we  had  hardly 

*  got  into  the  u.idiV  of  the  wood,  before 
'  we  faw,  about  ten  paces  from  ug, 
f  three   perfon?,   who   approached   us 

*  with  great  refpc6l  and  civility,  one  of 
'  whom  I  at  once  knew  to  be  the  young 
'  man  I  have  mentioned;  the  other  wa$ 

*  a  genteel  woman  of  about  forty  ycr.rs 

*  old,  who  feemcd  to  have  been  a  per- 
'    fi.ft  heuuty,    and  hud  itill  a  uu  ft  cn- 

ncr,   though  li 

*  and  mcltncholy  countenance 

<  ijic  had  been  long  involved  in  t. 

<  and 
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and  been  familiar  with  forrow  :  fhe 
«  was  dreffod  in  an  old  gown,  which 
'  had  only  the  marks  of  having  once 
«  been  fine.  The  other  was  a  nnn  be- 
«  tween  forty  and  fifty  years  old,  - >r  a 
'  very  fickly  look,and  was  fo  ill  d  rifled, 
c  that  he  had  no  marks  of  his  dignity 
'  but  his  fword.  It  was  he  that  came 
«  up  to  us  firft,  and  with  a  refpe&ful 

*  bow,  which  I  returned,  full  of  cu- 

*  riofity  to  know  what  this  fcene  would 
«   produce — "  Sir,"  laid  I  to  the  you;h 
«  who  ftood  by  him,    "  pray  tell   me 
•c  who  I  am  now  with?" — "  It  is  my 
*'   father  and  mother,  Mifs,   that  you 
"  fee  here,"  returned  he;   "  and,  not 
"  to  keep  you  any  longer  in  fufpenfe, 
"  you  are  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dur- 
«  fan." — "  It  is  true,  my  dear,"  faid 
'  the  lady  who  brought  me ;   "  this  is 
"  your  coufin,   the  fon   of  that  aunt 
"  who  has  given  you  all  her  eftate,  as 
"  flie  has  told  me  herfelf:   and  I  mud 
"  now  beg  your  pardon  ;   for,  fenfible 
**  of  your  great  foul,  I  know  that,  in 
"  bringing  you  hither,  I  have  done  you 
"  the  worft  office  in  the  world." 

'  Scarce  had  flie  uttered  thefe  words, 
'  when  Mrs.  Durfan  threw  herfelf  at 
(  my  feet.  "  It  is  I  who  have  been  the 
*'  caufe  oT  my  hufband's  misfortunes; 
**  and  therefore  I  ought  to  proftrate 
"  myfelf  before  you,  and  to  entreat  you 
t(  to  pity  him  and  his  fon,"  cried  fhe, 

*  taking  hold  of  my  hand,    which  fhe 
«  bathed  with  her  tears.     Whilft  (he 
'  was   fpeaking,   both   the  father  and 
4  fon,  with  their  eyes  full,  waited  for 

*  my  anfwer  in  the  moft  fupplicating 
'   pofture.     "  Dear  Madam,  what  do 
"  you  clo  there  ?"  cried  I,  embracing 

*  her,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  bot- 

*  totn  of  my  foul  at  feeing  this  unfor- 
'  tunate   family  around   me,    making 

*  me  the  arbitrator  of  their  fate,  and 
'  foliating  me,  with  trembling  hands, 

*  to  pity  their  mifery.     "  What  are 
tc  you  doing,  Madam?"  cried  I  again. 
"  Arife  !  you  have  not  a  better  friend 
"  than  I  am.     Is  it  neceffary  thus  to 
"  humble  yourfelves  before  me  in  or- 
ft  der  to   touch  my  heart?  Can  your 
*f  eftate  be  mine  whilft   you  live?    I 
"  have  not  received   that  gift  without 
'<f  pain;  and   (hall  give  it  up  to  you 
<c  with  a  thoufand  times   more  plea- 
"  fure  than  it  could   ever  have  given 
««  me  in  the  poiTeflion."     At  the  fame 
'  time  I  offered  my  hand  to  the  father 
'  and  fon     who  took  hold  of  it  with 


'  fuch  a  tender  timidity,  as  made  me 
'  blufh,  notwithftanding  the  confufion 

*  I  wis  in  at  this  moving  fpeftacle  :  in 
'   fine,  the  mother,   whom  I  had  held 
'  hitherto  with  my  arm  :;bout  her  neck, 

*  arofe  at  laft,  and  left  me  at  liberty; 

*  when   I  embraced  Mr.  Durfan,  who 

*  could  only  thank  me  by  a  great  many 
'  incoherent  words,  without  conclud- 
'  ing  one  fentence.     A  fur  having  left 

*  the  father,  I  caft  my  eyes  on  the  fon: 
'  he  was   my  relatkn;    and,  in  thefe 
'  circumitances,  nothing  ought  to  have 
'  hindered   me    from   giving  him    the 
'   fame  tedimomes  of  my  friend/hip  as 
'  I  had  given  Mr.  Durfan  ;  but  his  re- 
'  lation  to  me  was  fomething  different. 
1  I  did  not  find  my  tendernefs  for  him 

*  fo  noble  :    there  had  paffed  between 
1  us,  I  dt>  not  know  what;  fomething 
'  fo  Iweet,  fo  tender,  as  to  hinder  me 
'  from    treating    him   with    the   fame 
'  freedom,  and  which  even  feemed  to 
«  awe  him.     "But  why,"  thought  I, 
'  aftera  moment's  recollection,"  fhould 
"  I  treat  him  with  more  referve  than 
"  the  others?  What  will  they  think 
t(  of  it  ?"  I  then  came  to  a  relblution; 
'  and  embraced  him  with  an  emotion 
'  which  was  equal  to  his. 

"  Let  us  firft  fee  what  you  would 
"  have  me  do?"  faid  I  to M/.  and  Mrs. 
1  Durfan.  tf  My  aunt  has  a  very  great 
"  affecYionfor  me;  and  you  may  depend 
"  upon  the  afcendant  this  will  give  me 
"  over  her.  I  muft  repeat  it  again, 
<{  that  the  will  fhe  has  made  in  my  fa- 
"  vour  fhall  ftand  for  nothing;  and 
"  I  will  tell  her  fo,  whenever  you 
"  pleafe.  But  we'  muft  take  feme 
"  meafures  ere  you  appear.before  her,'* 

*  added  I,  addreffmg  mylelf  to  the  fa- 
f  ther.     "  Do  not  you  think  it  pro- 
"  per,"  faid  the  lady  who  brought  me 

*  here,  '*  that  I  fhould  prepare  her  to 
"  receive  her.  fon,  and   let  her   know 
"  that  he  is  here?" — "  No,"  returned 
'  I,  in  a  penfive  tone  ;  "  I  know  fhe  is 
"  inflexible  with  regard  to  Mr.  Dur- 
"  fanj    and  therefore   that  cannot  be 
"  the    way    to    fucceed."  — "  Alas, 
"  Mifs!"    cried   the   old  gentleman, 

it  would  be  only  granting  a  pardon 
to  a  dying  man  :    I  fhall  loon  be  no 
more.     It  is  not  for  myfelf  that  I 
implore   her  mercy ;    it   is    for  my 
wifej    it  is   for  my  fon;    whom  I 
"  fhall  leave  in  the  moft  wretched  in- 
"  digence!"— "  Why  do  you  talk  of 
'*  indigence!  Pray  banifh  this  thought 
a  I  a  •'  from 
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"  from  your  mind,''  replied  I ;  "  you 
"  do  not  do  me  juftice.  I  have  al- 
"  ready  told  you,  and  now  repeat  it 
'*  again,  that  I  will  withold  from  them 
"  nothing  that  is  yours ;  and,  from 
"  this  moment,  your  condition  ceafes 
t(  to  depend  on  the  fuccefs  of  your  re- 
<c  conciliation  with  my  aunt;  unlefs, 
"  upon  my  refuting  to  be  her  heir,  fhe 
«'  mould  make  a  new  will  in  favour  of 
(C  another;  which  I  cannot  fee  the 
«  leaft  probability  of.  But  hold!  I 
«'  have  a  thought  juft  come  into  my 
"  mind.  Your  mother  wants  a  cham- 
"  bermaid:  fhe  has  loft  one  whom, 
'*  doubtlefs,  you  have  known  j  it  is 
*  *  poor  Le  Fevre  !  Let  us  make  ufe  of 
«'  this  conjuncture,  and  endeavour  to 
"  put  Mrs.  Durfan  in  her  place.— It 
«'  is  you,  Madam,"  faid  I  to  the  other 
«  lady,  "  that  muft  prefent  her  to  my 
**  aunt,  and  give  her  a  character}  you 
41  muft  anfwer  for  her  nftl'ftion  to  her, 
«f  and  boldly  affirm  of  her  all  the  ad- 
<c  vantageous  things  that  can  be  faid 
"  on  an  occafion  of  this  nature.  This 
tl  lady  is  amiable;  the  engaging  fweet- 
"  nefs  of  her  countenance  will  give  a 
««  fancYion  to  all  you  fhall  fay  of  her; 
•'  and  her  conducl  will  compleatly 
tl  juftify  your  encomiums.  My  aunt 
«'  will  ibon  love  her,  and  thank  you 
"  for  having  given  her  fuch  atreafurej 
"  and  fhe  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
•'  refift,  when,  in  fome  happy  moment, 
"  fhe  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
"  difcover  the  cheat.  Belides,  no  wo- 
«'  man  ought  to  blufh  at  ferving  an 
•*  offended  mother-in-law,  when  it  is 
"  only  a  ftratagem  to  difarm  her  re- 
*'  femmeTU." 

'  I  had  no  fooner  made  this  propofal, 
c  than  they  all  let  me  know  they  ap- 
«  proved  of  it,  by  thanking  me  anew, 
'  and  faying  they  were  fut prized  at  my 
c  gen^rc^fity,  zeal,  and  good-will,  to 
«  them.  "'To-moi row  morning,"  faid 
'  the  lady,  who  was  both  their  friend 
'  and  mine,  <•  I  will  introduce  Mrs. 
t(  Durfan  to  her  mother-in-law:  ihe 
"  afkcd  me  to  day  if  I  knew  of  a  dif- 
"  erect, fcnfibleperfon,  that  might  (un- 
"  ply  Lc  Fevre's  place.  I  promised  I 
"  v  ouhl  look  out  for  one — and  I  now 
"  hire  you  for  her,"  added  fhe,  fmil- 
'  ing,  to  Mrs.  Durfan,  wiio  was  de- 
«  lighted  with  my  contrivance.  We 
'  then  heard  fome  fervants  at  a  fmall 
<  diftancej  when,  for  fear  of  a  difco- 
'  very,  we  agreed  to  part;  and  Mrs. 


Du  Frainville  (that  wa:,  the  ladyr* 

name  who  brought  me  hither)  and  I 

retired  accordingly,  and  went  to  the 

end  of  the  avenue  to  her  coach  ;   in 

which  me  waited  to  take  my  cotlfinf 

to  herhoufe,  while  I  returned  home. 

The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock, 

Mrs.  Du  Frainville  came  to  fee  u> 

again,  and  entered  my  aunt's  room 

atmoft  as  foon  as  I  $  when,  after  i 

little  conversion — "   At  laft,   Ma- 

c<  dam,"   faid  that  lady,    "  you  have 

<l  got  another  chambermaidj    and,  I 

"  afTureyou,  fhe  is  a  veryextraotr.: 

'*  one.     Was  it  not  for  you,  I  would 

"  turn  away  mine,  and  keep  her  for 

'*  myfelf :  and  I  muft  needs  love  you 

"  very  much  to  give  you  the  prefe- 

*'  rence.     She  is  a  careful,  ingenious, 

'*  affectionate,  and  virtuous   woman  j 

'*  and,  in  (hort,  I  hardly  think  it  poi'- 

"  fible  for  you  to  find  her  equal."— 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  my  aunt,  with  fome 

'  furprize.    .*'  Pray,  what  fervice  is  fhe 

lt  leaving  ?  How  could  any  body  part 

"  with  fuch  an  excellent  fervant  ?  Is 

"  her  miftrefs  dead?"— -«  That  is  the 

"  cafe,"  returned  Mrs.  Du  Frainville, 

'  who  had  forefeen  the  queftion  ;  "  her 

'*  lady  died  a  few  days  ago,  with  whom 

"  fhe  lived   many  years  j  befides,  fhe 

"  belongs  to   a   very  worthy  family, 

"  for  whom  I  hare  a  great  efteem." — 

"  Well,  Madam,  when  will  you  fend 

"  hertome?"  faid  my  aunt.     ««  This 

<(  minute,"  replied  Mrs.  Du  Frnin- 

«  ville  j  <£  I  left  her  but  on  the  terrace 

"  of  your  garden.     How  great  foever 

"  her  merit  and  good  fenfe  is,  I  was 

'*  not  willing  that  fhe  fliould  be  pre- 

*'  fent  to  hear  the  encomiums   I  have 

"  given  her.     She  does  not  know  her 

*'  worth  fo  well  as  I  do;  nor  is  it  ne- 

"  ce-ffary  that   fhe   fliould :    you  need 

**  only  fend  one  of  your  fctvants  for 

««  her."— "No,  no!"  laid  Ij   "  I  will 

"  go  myfelf:"  and  went  immediately. 

'  I  fancied  fhe  ir.ud   be   uneafy,   and 

*  that  flie  ftood  in  need  of  encourage- 

<  ment.     4<  Come,  Madam,"  cried  I, 

'  as  I  came  up  to  her,  "  you  are  ac- 

"  ccpted  ;  my  aunt  admits  you   into 

"  your  own  houfc  ;  though  fhe  thii.ks 

"   flie  only  receives  you  into  hers."— 

"  Alas,  Mifs !   I  tremble  all  over;  and 

t:  am  afraid  of  fhewing  myfelf  in  the 

"  confufion  I  am  in,"  replied  flic,  in 

'  a  tone  which  was  but  too  great  a 

«  proof  of  what  Hie  fnid.     "  Pray. 

<c  do  you  tremble  ?"    faid  I  to  her. 

«<  Is 
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te  Is  it  becaufe  you  are  going  to  ap- 
"  pear  before  one  of  the  belt  women 
"  in  the  world,  to  whom  you  will  foon 
'*  be  very  dear,  and  who,  perhaps,  in  a 
"  fortnight's  time,  may  tenderly  em- 
"  brace  you,  and  thank  you  for  this 
"  deceit  you  put  upon  her?  Come, 
'*  Madam,  you  have  no  reafon  to  be 
"  troubled}  what  have  .you  to  fear? 
'«  You  are  fure  of  Mrs.  Du  Frain- 
«c  villej  and,  I  hope,  of  me  too."— 
«'  Of  you,  Mifs!"  returned  fhe;  "  you 
"  make  me  blufli.  Who  fhould  I  de- 
*'  pend  upon,  if  not  on  you  ?  Come, 
**  I  am  ready  to  follow  you  j  my  con- 
"  fufion  is  almoft  diffipated."  On 
'  this  we  went  into  the  room  flie  had 

*  been  fo  much  afraid  of:  however,  in 
'  fpite  of  all  her  courage,  fhe  appeared 
'  with  an  exceilive  timoroufnefs  ;  but 
'  which,  joined   to   her   amiable  and 
'  modeft  countenance,  was  only  to  her 
'  an  additional  charm.     For  my  part, 
'  I  fmiled  with  an  air  of  fatisfaclion, 
'  in  order  to  excite  the  fame  difpofition 
'  in  my  aunt,  who  looked  at  me  to  fee 
«  if  I  liked  her,     "  You  are  to  (lay 
"  here,  Mrs.  Brunon,"  faid  Mrs.  Du 
'  Frainville;    "  this  lady  accepts  cf 
"  you  :  and  I  cannot  give  you  a  greater 
*'  proof  of  my  friendship  than  in  plac- 
*'  ing  you  with  her.  I  have  allured  her 
"  that  fhe  will  be  well  fatisned  with 
«  you;  and  am  not  afraid  of  having 
"  impofed  upon  her."  — "  I  dare  not 
*'  anfwer  for  any  thing  but  my  zeal 
"  and  utmoft  endeavours  to  pleafe  the 
"  lady,"  replied  the  fictitious  Brunon, 

*  with  a  moft  engaging  air.     My  aunt 

*  feemed  at  once  prejudiced  in  her  fa- 

*  vour.     "  I  bdieve,"  faid  fhe  to  Mrs. 

*  Du  Frainville,  "  I  may  thank  you 
"  before-hand  for  my  chambermaid  5 
"  and  I  am   much  miftaken  if  I  fhall 
"  not  end  my  life  with  her.     I  fhall 
'*  make  no  agreement  with  you,  Bru- 
"  non,"  added  fhe:   "you  may  truft 
<f  to  my  generofityj  and,  I  am  per- 
"  fuaded,   we   fhall  be  well  fatisfied 
**  with  each  other.     You  are  to  lie  in 
*{  a  room  adjoining  to  mine;    and  I 
"  will  order  one  of  my  women  to  fhevv 
*e  it  you."—"  No,  no,  aunt!"  faid  I, 

*  as  fhe  was  going  to  ring  the  bell  5 
<c  you   need  not  call  any  body;  I  am 
"*  g°'ng  to  mv  room,   and  will  (hew 
"  her  hers."     As  I  left  my  aunt,  we 

*  heard  her  fay  to  Mrs.  Du  Frain- 

*  ville — "   This  woman  has  been  as 
"  beautiful  as  an  angel  T'     At  this  I 


'  looked  at  Brunon— tl  Do  not  you 

"  think,"  laid  I,  fmiling,  "  this  fhort 

"  difcourfe    is   a  pretty   good   omen? 

"  Her  fon  is  half  juftified  already."— 

*<  Yes,  Mil's!"  replied  fhe,   fqueezing 

my  hand  :   "  it  is  a  good  beginning; 

'  and  Heaven  feems  to  blefs  the  part 

*  you  have  made  me  take."    We  ftaid 
fome  time  together;  for  I  went  out 
of  the  room  to  acquaint  her  with  a 
great  many  minute  things;   which  I 
defired  her  not  to  neglect,  and  which 
I  knew  would  exceedingly  pleafe  my 
aunt.    She  liftened  to  me,  quite  tran- 
fported  with  gratitude ;  and  it  wa* 
impoffible  to  exprefs  a  more  lively 
fenfe  of  an  obligation  than   fhe  then 
did:   her  heart  leemed  every  minute 
to  fwell  with  new  tranfports  of  joy; 
which    fhe    always  concluded    with 
the  moil  affsfliooate  rarefies.     In  a 
week's  time,  my  aunt  feerned  perfect- 
ly charmed  with  her  behaviour;  and 
let  me  know  that,   if  fhe  continued 
the  fame,  fhe  would  be  very  bounti- 
ful to  her;  which,  fhe  faid,  fheknevr 
I  would  not  be  forry  for.     *'  I  en- 

*  treat  you  to  be  fo,"  faid  I:   "  yoa 
'  have  a  mind  too  good,  too  generous, 
{  not  to  recompenie  her  zeal  and  at- 
'  tachment  to  you ;  for  I  can  fee  (he 

"  loves  you;    and  her  fervice  is  ac- 

"  companied  with  a  lincere  tendernefs 

fl  for  your  perlbn.""  —  "  Thou  art  in 

"  the  right,"  returned  (he;  "  I  think 

"  fo  too  :  bat  I  wonder  that  her  virtue 

{  and  beauty  did  not,  when  flie  was 

'  young,   turn   the    brains    of  fome 

'  young  gentleman,  and  force  him  ta 

'  many  her;  for  fhe  has  afttially  one 

*  of  thofe  mifchievous  faces  which  are 
'  apt  to  caufe  the  utmoft  disturbance 

*  in  a  family!"  —  *'  It  is  true,  Ma- 

*  dam,"  replied  I;    "fhe  muft  cer- 
f  tainly  have  fpent  her  life  in  a  very 
'  obfcure  retirement;   and,  I  fancy, 
1  my  coufin  Durfan  muft  have  had  the 
'  misfortune  to  meet  with  juft  fuch  a 
'  perfon,"  added  I,  with  a  fimple,  un- 

defigning  air  :  «*  but  in  the  country 
'  where  Brunon  lived,  a  girl,  though 
'  ever  fo  charming,  is  buried  alive." 
My  aunt  fhrugged  up  her  fhoulders 
at  this  difcourfe,  and  made  me  no 
anfwer.  I  had  feen  Mr.  Durfan  and 
his  fon  feveral  times  in  the  wood,  as 
before;  but  the  laft  time  I  found  the 
father  fo  lick,  with  fuch  a  livid  and 
bloated  countenance,  and  with  eyes 
fo  dead,  that  I  immediately  thought 

«  he 
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*  he  would  not  he  able  to  return;  and 
c  I  was  not  deceived.     "  Dearcoufin," 
'  faid  he  to  me.   "  I  find  myfelf  dying. 
"  Mrs.  Du   Frainville,   fince  I   have 
"  been  at  her  houfe,  has  procured  me 
'*  a   phyfician,    and  all    the  alfiftance 
•c  that  lay  in   her  power:    but  it  was 
•'  too   late;    my  illnefs  has   incieafed 
•*  ever  fince;  therefore  I  came  to-day, 
"  for  the  la(t  time,   to  recommend  to 
'*  you   the  intereli  of  my  unfortunate 
"  family."     I  endeavoured  to  comfort 
'  him,   by  giving  him  frefli  aflurances 
'  of  my  zeal  and  affection,  and  by  re- 

*  lating  the  happy  fituation  his  a 'Fairs 
'  were  in  by  his  wife's  having  fuch  a 

*  (hare  of  the  old   lady's   efteem   and 

*  friendfhip  ;    and   therefore  entreated 
'  him   to  be  eafy,   becauie  his  misfor- 
'  tunes    might   poiRbly   be    over  that 
'  very  night.     As  I  could  not  ftay,  he 
'  rofe  up  to  teltify   his  thankfulnefs, 
'  and  bid  me  adieu :    but  whether  the 
'  fubjecl  of  our  conversation   had  ex- 
'  haufted  his  fpirits,  or  whether  he  was 

*  too  much  fatigued  by  walking  from 
«  Mrs.  Du  Frainville's  coach  to  that 

*  part  of  the  wood,  he  was  feized  with 

*  a  ftoppage  of  his  breath,   and  fell 
4  down  again  upon  the  place  where  he 
'  had  fat,  and  where  we  thought  he 
'  would  have  expired. 

'  His  wife,  who  was  coming  to  us, 

*  heard  the  cries  of  her  fon,  and  ran 

*  to  afTift  him ;  whilft  I  trembled  to 
'  fuch  a  degree,   that  I  could  hardly 
«  fupport  myfelf.  As  I  had  a  fmelling- 

*  bottle  in  my  pocket,  I  pulled  it  out, 
«  and  held  it  to  his  nofe.     At  laft,  he 

*  came  a  little  to  himfelf ;  but  it  was 

*  impoffible  for  him  to  walk,  to    the 

*  coach,  or  endure  the  jolting  of  it 

*  from  thence  to  Mrs.  Du  Fraim'ille's, 

*  His  wife  and  fon,  both  as  pale  as 

*  death,    looked  at  me  with   counte- 

*  nances  which  expreffed  the  diftrac- 

*  tion  of  their  minds,  and   aflccd   me 

*  what  they  fhould  do.     "  There  is 
"  no  time  to  hefitate,"  cried  I:  "  he 
"  can  be  carried  no  where  but  to  the 
•'  caftle;  and,  while  my  aunt  is  with 
"  Mrs.  Du  Frainville,   1   will   fetch 
«'  fomebody  to  convey  him  thither." — 
«<  To  the  cattle!"  cried  his  wife.   "Oh, 
"  Mifs!  then  we  are  ruined  '."—"No," 

*  faid  I ;    "  do  not  difturb  yourfclf; 
**  we  have  nothing  to  fear;  I  will  take 
"  every  thing  upon  myfelf."     I  then 

*  ran  to  the  houfe,   and  brought   two 
'  men,  who  carried  him  into  a  little 


«  apartment  on  theground- floor;  where 
'  I  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  beJ,  fully 
«  perfuaded  tint  he  had  not  long  to 
'  live:  and,  therefore,  as  it  wns  al- 
'  moft  impoffible  to  procure  him  either 
'  a  phyfician  or  coiiftir>r  unknown  to 
'  Mrs.  Durfan;  and  as  I 
'  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  die  with- 
4  out  feeing  her;  I  concluded  that  I 
'  muft  be-in  by  acquainting  her  that 

*  there  was  a  fick  perfon  in  the  houfe. 
"  Brunon,"   faid  I,  abruptly,  to  Mrs. 
'  Durfan,  "  do   not   leave  the  gentle- 
"  man. — But  as  for  you,"  faid  I  to 
'  thefervants,"you  may  retire. — And, 
"  pray,  Sir,"  added  I,  addrefling  my- 
<  felf  to  young   Mr.  Duifan,  "  be  fa 
"  good   as  to   come  with   me  to  my 
"  aunt."     He  followed  me  with  the 
'  tears  in  his  eyes;  and  in   the  way  I 
'  acquainted  him  v.'ith  \vhat  I  was  go- 

*  ing  to  fay.      We  found   Mrs.   Du 

*  Frainville  taking  leave  of  my  aunt  ; 
'   and   they   were   both   in   the   utmoil 

*  furprize  to  fee  us  enter  the  room  to- 
'  gether.  "  This  gentleman's  father," 
'  faid  I  to  my  aunt,  "  is  in  the  apart- 
*'  ment  below,  where  I  have  ordered 
"  him  to  be   put  to-bed.     He  came 
<{  with  his  fon  to  thank  you  for  the 
*'  offers  of  fervice  you  have  made  him; 
"  but  the  fatigue  of  the  way,  together 
t(  with  a  violent  illnefs  he  has  been  in 
"  for  feveral  months,  had  fo  exhauftecl 
"  his  fpirits,  that  we  feared  he  would 
<c  die  in  the  court  :   I  ran  to  his  affif- 
"  tance,    and   have  put  him    in   that 
"  room,   where  I  left  him  with  Bru- 
"  non;  and  really,  Madam,  he  is  fo 
"  ill  that  I  fear  he  will  not  live  till 
"  night."  —  "  Dear  Sir,"  cried  Mrs. 
'  Du  Frainville,  "  is  your  father  fo  ill 
•«  as  that  ?    I  a;n   extremely  forry  to 
"  hear  it."     She  thought  nt  to  imitate 
'  my  difcretion  in  concealing  his  name. 
"  Oh, Madam!"  added  fhe,addrefTmc; 

.«  herfelf  to  Mrs.  Durfan,  "  I  am  af- 
*'  flicked  at  this  melancholy  news  !"— 
"  You  know  him,  then,  M  tdam  ?" 
'  cried  my  aunt.  "  Yes,  I  know  him 
"  and  all  his  family;  he  is  related,  on 
<(  his  mother's  fide,  to  the  beft  families 
"  in  this  country  :  he  came  to  l 
f<  fome  days  ago,  with  his  wife  and 
'*  fon,  when  I  offered  them  my  houfe  j 
"  and  am  even  putting  an  end  to  the 
"  unhappy  affair  which  brought  him 
"  hither.  He  has  a  dropfy,  Madam  ; 
ft  and  is,  befides,  overwhelmed  with 
*'  grief:  and  I  implode  all  your  good- 

<»  nefs 
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"  nefs  In  his  behalf.  You  can  never 
"  bellow  your  favours  better,  nor  on 
"  an  object  who  h;is  a  greater  claim  to 
"  them.  Permit  me  to  leave  you;  for 
"  I  mult  fee  him." — "  Do,  Madam," 
«  returned  my  aunt;  "  let  us  all  go  to- 
"  gciher:  my  nieos  (hall  lend  me  her 
"  arm." 

«  I  did  not  think  it  proper  that  (he 
«  fhould  fee  him  yet;  and  confidered 
<  that,  by  deferring  it  a  little  longer, 

*  chance   might  prefent  us  with  fome 
«  ruri-e    interefting    circumftances,   in 
'  which  there  might  be  lefs  danger  of 
«  fuccefsj  for  I  feared  fo  much  preci- 

*  piiation  might  fpoil  our  fcheme  with 
'  a  perfun  of  my  aunt's  penetration  and 
'  inflexible  temper,  and  give  our  pro- 
'  ceedings  too  much  the  air  of  a  plot: 
«  for  (he  might  have  confidered  her  Ion's 
«  illneis,   if  he  recovered,   as   a  mere 
'  farce  contrived  to  foften  and   work. 
«  upon  her;  whereas  a  little  delay  might 
'  remove  every  fufpicion  of  that  kind. 

*  I  had  ordered  a  phyficianand  prieft  to 
«  be  lent  for;  and,  as  I  did  not  doubt  hut 

*  Mr.  Durfan  would  recewe  the  eucha- 
'  rill,  I  defigned  to  introduce  her  in  the 

*  midft  of  that  awful  ceremony  j  a  mo- 

*  mentthat  appeared  much  more  likely 

*  to  enfure  fuccefs  than  the  prefent.    I 
4  therefore  perfuaded  her  to  ftay  a  little 

*  longer,   and    told  her   I   would  take 
'  care  that  nothing  fhould  be  wanting 
'  which  might  be  of -fervice  to  Mrs. 
'  Du   Frainville's  friend;  and,  in  the 
'  mean  time,  would  let  her  know  how 

"'  he  did,  and  when  he  would  be  in  a 
«  condition  to  fpt'ik  to  her.  Mrs.  Du 

*  Fi  ainvi lie,  who  regulated  her  conduct 
'  by  mine,  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 
*vYoung  Mr.  Durfan  joined  wiiii  us, 
'  and  begged  of  her  not  to  leave  the 
'  room  ;  lo  that  (he  let  us   go,  after 

*  having  laid  fome  obliging  things  to 

*  this  young  gentleman,  who,  as  he  left 

*  her,  kiff:d  her  hand  in  a  molt  tender 

*  and    refpecttul    manner;    an    aftion 
«  that  feemed  to  make  fome  impreiliun 

*  upon  her.     We  found  poor  Brunon 
<  bathed   in   tears;  and  the  phyfician, 
'  who.  had  juft  come  with  ihe  prieft,  af- 
'  fured  us  he  had   but  a   few  hours  to 

*  live.   After  confeffion,  the  prieft  told 
'  us  that  he  defired  him  to  entreat  Jvirs.. 
'  Durfan  to  come  to  him  before  he  re- 

*  ccived  th°  eucharift.  "  Are  youdelir- 
f'  ed,  Sir/1  faid  I,  "  to  tell  my  aunt  who 

is?"—4'  No,Mifs,"  laid  he;  "  my 
ft  commifiion  extends  no  farther  thai* 


"  to  defire  her  to  come  to  him."  The 
'  patient  then  called  me  with  a  weak 

*  voice,  and  I  went  to  him.     "  Dear 
"  con  fin,"  faid  he,  "  I  beg  that  you 
"  and  Mrs.  Du  Frainville  will  fccond 
"  this  gentleman's  entreaties." — "We 
"  will^Sir,"  f.id  I  ;   "and!  think  it 
*'  would  be  proper  that  your  wife,  for 
"  whom  fhe  has  a  peculiar  friend/hip, 
"  fliuuld   accompany   us,  while    your 
"  fon  (lays  herewith  you/'    We  thea 
<  went    to  the  old  lady:   "Madim,™ 
«  faid  the  prieft  with  a  mod  fericusair, 
'*  I  am  come  to  tell  you,  that  the  poor 
"  gentleman  below  defires   to  fee  you 
"  before  he  dies,  that  he  may  thank 
"  you  for  your  kindnefs  to  him,  and 
"  acquaint  you  with  fomething  that  is 
11  of  importance  to  you." — "  Of  im- 
"  portance  to  me !"    replied   ihe  with 
'  fome  furprize:   "  what  can  he  have 
"  to  fry  to  me,  that  I  am  concerned 
"  in?" — "  You  have,  he  fays,  a  fon,'* 
«  returned  the  prieft,  «*  whom  he  knevr 
"  before   he  arrived,  in  this  country; 
(t  and  it  is  of  that  fon  he  is  defircus  of* 
"  fpeaking  to  you." — "  Of  my  fon! 
"  Ah,  Sir!"  cried  fhe,  after   a  deep 
'  figh,  *'  defire  him  not  tG  trouble  me 
"  with  any  thing  on  that  fubjeft.  Tell 
"  him  that  I  am  extremely  forry  for  the 
<c  condition  he  is  in;  that  in  cafe  Goi 
"  ftiould  take  him  to  himfelf,  there  is 
ft  no  fervice  which   his  wife  and   fon 
"  may  not  c-xpe£l  from  me.     I  have 
"  never,  indeed,  feen  herj  but  if  (he 
te  has  not  been  informed  of  the  condi- 
({  tion  he  is  in,  he  need  only  fav  where 
"   (he  is,   and  I  will  immediately  fend 
"  my  coach  for  her:  and  if  the  fick 
"  gentleman  thinks  he  owes  me  any 
"  acknowledgment,  the  only  teftimcny 
"  I  def.re  of  it  is,  to  bedifpenfed  from 
"  knowing  what  that  unhappy  wretch 
"  who  calls  me  his  mother,  has  defired 
"  him   to  communicate  to  me.   How- 
f;  ever,  if  it  is  absolutely  necefTtry  I 
"  fisould  know  it,  he  may  be  fatisfiej 
"  with  telling  it  you,  Sir." — '•'  It  may 
**  be  a  fee  ret  proper  to  be  revealed  to 
"  none  but  you,  Madam,"  replied  the 

*  eccleliaftick  ;  "  and  which  you  would 
"   be  furry  to  have  entruited  to  another. 

'  Confider,   Madam,   that  the  perfon 

1  who  fends  me  is  a  dying  man;  he  may 

1  have  effential  reafons  for  fpeaking 

*  to  none   but  you;  and  it  would  be 

'  very    cruel,    Madam,    to    refufe   to 

*'  hearken    to    his    entreaties    in    the 

"  condition  he  is  in.'/—"  No,  Sir/* 

*  retu.-ned 
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*  returned  (he,  '<  the  promife  he  may 
"  have  made  my  fon,  to  reveal  his  fe- 
««  cret  to  none  but  me,  docs  not  oblige 
"  me  to  hear  it :  however,  I  confent  he 
•'  fhould  acquaint  you  with  it  j  and  if 
**  I  am  imprudent  in  this,  I  will  ac- 
««  cufc  nobody  but  myfelf." — "  Pray, 
"  aunt,"  faid  I  then,  "  let  me  beg  of 
*'  you  to   furmount  this    relu&ance: 
"  the  unknown  gentleman,  who  fore- 
•'  faw  it,  begged  Mrs.  Du  Frainville 
"  and  me  to  fecond  this  gentleman's  en- 
««  treaties." — "Yes,  Madam,"  rejoin- 

*  ed  Mrs.  Du  Frainvjlle,  "  I  promifed 
"  him  to  bring  you  down  to  him  5  be- 
"  caufe  he  affured  me  that  you  would 
**  infallibly  reproach  yourfelf,  if  you 
"  refuted  to  hear  him."—"  How  can 
««  you  teazemefo?"  cried  the  old  lady 
'  with   much    emotion:    "  what    can 
«'  he  have  to  fay  tome? — What  is  the 
*»  matter,  Brunon  ?"  added  me,  caft- 
c  ing    her   eyes    upon    her  :    "   what 
"  makes  you  weep?"—"  It  isbecaufe 
"  (he  knows  the  fick  gentleman,"  re. 

*  turned  I;  "  and  is  concerned  to  fee 
"  him    dying."—'*  What!    do   you 
"  know  him  too!"  replied  my  aunt. 
««  Yes,  Madam,"  returned  (he;  "  he 
«'  has  relations  for  whom  I  (hall  ever 
tl  have  fentiments  of  tendernefs   and 
'«  refpeft:  and  I  would  name  them  to 
««  you,  if  he  did  not  defne  to  be  un- 
•c  known."—"  I  do  not  defiretoknow 
*e  what  he  would  conceal,"  replied  my 

*  aunt  j  "  but  fince  you  know  who  he 
•'  is,  and  that  he  fays  he  has  been  ac- 
*e  quainted   with    my    fon,    have   you 
«  never  feen  them  together  ?" — "  Yes, 
*'  Madam,  I  own  I  have  ;"  faid  (he, 
«'  I  have  even  known  his  fon  from  his 
"  moft  tender  years." — "  His  fon  !" 
«  returned  fl^e;  "  has  he  then  children?" 
— 4*  I  think  he  has  but  one,  Madam," 
<  Brunon  replied.     "  Oh,  that  he  had 
««  never  been   born!"  cried  my  aunt  j 
*'  what   will  become   of  him? — You 
«'  pierce  my  heart,  Brunon:  but  fpeak; 

hide  nothing  from  me;  you  are  bet- 
ter informed  than  you  would  feem  to 
be.  Where  is  his  father  now?  V/hat 
fituation  was  he  in  when  you  left 
him  ?*' — "  He  was  miferable,  Ma- 
*«  dam,"  replied  Brunon,  caftirg  down 
«  her  eyes  with  a  melancholy  air.  "He 
{'  was  mifeiable,  you  fay;  fay  rather 
««  he  would  be  fo,"  returned  (he.  But 
<«  tell  me  all;  is  he  a  wiclcwtr?" — 
««  No,  Madam,"  faid  (lie,  with  a  con- 
«  fu£c/n  which  was  obfcrvvd  by  none 


'  but  us  who  knew  her.  "  I  have  feen 
"  thein  all  threej  but  in  fuch  a  condi- 
'*  tion  as,  had  you  feen   them,  would 
"  certainly  have  difanned  your  indig- 
"  nation."—"  I  have  heard  enough," 
'  faid  my  aunt  with  a  deep  figh:  "  what 
"  a  marriage!   She  is  then  with- him  j 
"  that  woman  whom  the  wretch  chofe 
"  for  his  wife,  and  who  is  a  dimonour 
to  him  !"  Here  the  fictitious  Brunon 
bluftied,  which  gave  us  a  very  fenfi- 
ble  pain;  but  (he  prefently  recovered 
herfelf,  and  replied  with  a  fweet  and 
compofed  air — "  I  could  engage  your 
efteem  for   her,  if  you   could  only 
pardon  her  want  of  birth  and   for- 
tune.     She  is  virtuous,  Madam;  all 
who  know  her  will  tell  you  fo.   Her 
virtue  alone,  it  is  true,  could  not  en  . 
"  title  her  to  the  honour  of  being  Mrs . 
"  Durfan  ;  but  I  myfelf  muft  be  great - 
"  ly  miferable,  if  virtue  is  not  fuffi- 
**  cient  to  prevent  our  being  defpica- 
"  ble/'— "  How  can  you  talk  fo,  Bru- 
non," returned  (he:  "  if  (he  was  like 
you  indeed —  !'* 

'  At  this  I  perceived  Brunon  trem- 
bled, and  looked  at  me  to  know  what 
(he  fhould  doj  but  while  I  was  deli- 
berating with  myfelf,  my  aunt  arofe 
fuddenly  to  go  down  with  us,  and 
prevented  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  bringing  on  the  intended  reconci- 
liation; and  was  fo  quick,  that  the 
opportunity  was  even  loft  when  Bru- 
non caft  her  eyes  upon  ir.e;  and  there- 
fore I  thought  it  better  to  delay  it  a 
little  longer.  Such  critical  moments 
as  thefe  ought  to  be  laid  hold  of;  and 
this  I  faw  we  had  let  (lip.  However, 
we  went  down,  not  one  of  us  having 
the  courage  to  utter  a  word.  As  for 
me,  I  felt  a  palpitation  at  my  heart  $ 
and  I  began  to  be  uneafy  on  my  aunt's 
account;  for  I  feared  we  were  going 
to  expofe  her  to  more  than  (lie  could 
bear:  but  the  blow  (he  was  going  to 
receive  was  my  own  work,  ami  there- 
fore I  could  not  go  back.  At  laft  we 
got  to  the  fick  gentleman's  apartment: 
my  aunt  fighed  as  (he  entered  the 
room;  Brunon  had  a  mortal  palenefs; 
my  knees  fmoteeach  other;  and  Mi*. 
Du  Frainville  followed  us  in  an  un- 
eafy and  mournful  filence.  The  con- 
ftflbr  entered  the  room  firft,  ;ind  went 
to  the  patient,  whom  they  had  railed 
up  a  little  in  his  bed.  His  fon,  who 
was  weeping  by  him,  retired  a  little  : 
it  began  to  grow  duflciftij  the  bed 
1  wa§ 
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was  placed  in  the  darkeft  part  of  the 
room,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn  on 
that  fide  next  the  light.  "  Sir,"  faid 
the  ecclefiaftick  to  the  poor  dying 
man,  "  I  bring  you  Mrs.  Durfan, 

*  whom  you  defired  to  foe  before  you 
f  received  the  eucharift :  here  fhe  is."" 

The  fon  then  lifted  up  his  weak  and 

trembling  hand,  and  endeavoured  to 

pull  off  his  cap  ;  but  my  aunt,  who 

had  jult  come  up  to  him,  reached  out 

her  hand  to  prevent  him.     "  No,  Sir' 

4  no!"  fnid  (he;  "  pray  remain  as  you 

'  are:   you   are  but  too  well  entitled 

'  to  difpenfe  with  ceremonies."     We 

then  placed  her  in  an  elbow-chair  at 

his  bed's   head,    and   ftood   by    her. 

*  You  defired,  Sir,  to  fpeak  with  me  ; 
s  would  you  have  the  company  retire?" 

faid  fhe,  rather  liftening  than  looking 
at  him.  Here  he  fetched  a  deep  ligh  ; 
and,  as  her  arm  was  refting  upon  the 
bed,  he  reached  his  hand  to  her's, 
took  hold  of  it,  and,  in  her  furprize, 
had  time  to  prefs  it  to  his  Jips,  and 
imprint  upon  it  kifles  intermingled 
with  fome  ilghs,  which  were  half 
ftifled  by  his  weaknefs  and  difficulty 
of  breathing.  At  this  a6lion  the 
mother  appeared  troubled ;  feemed 
to  have  a  confufed  idea  of  the  truth; 
and  looked  at  him  with  attention  and 
furprize.  '*  What  are  you  doing," 
fdid  (he,  in  a  voice  which  her  aftonifh- 
ment  rendered  louder  than  ufual  j 

*  who  are  you,  Sir  ?" — "  Your  viclim, 
'  mother!"  returned  he,  in  the  tone  of 

one  juft  ready  to  expire.     "  My  fon! 

*  Oh,  unhappy  Durfan!  I  know  thee 
c  again;  but  this  knowledge  is  enough 
'  to  make  me  die  with  grief,"  cried 

(he,  falling  back  in  her  chair,  where 
(he  turned  pale,  and  continued  mo- 
tioniefs,  as  it  {he  had  fainted  away; 
but,  however,  (he  did  not,  though  (he 
was  not  well.  Our  cries,  together 
with  the  affiitance  we  gave  her,  in- 
fenfibly  raifing  her  fpirits — "  Whaj 

*  a  furprize,  Terviere,"  cried  (lie,  after 
fome  fighs,  "  haft  thou  exposed  me 

1  to  I" — "  Alas,  aunt!"  replied  I, 
"  fhould  I  have  deprived  you  of  the 
"  pleafure  of  pardoning  your  dying 
"  ion  ?  Has  not  this  young  man,  too,  a 
*f  claim  to  a  place  in  your  heart  ?  Is 
"  not  he  worthy  of  being  loved;  and 
"  could  we  deprive  him  of  your  ten - 
'*  dernefe,"  added  I,  (hewing  her  her 
*  grandfon,  who  immediately  threw 
4  himfclf  at  her  feet.  The 
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already  conquered,  grandmother,  held 
out  one  of  her  hands,  which  he  kifled 
with  tears  of  joy;  and  we  all  wept 
with  him.     Mrs.  Durfan,  who  was 
ftill  only  Brunon,  the  prieft  himfelf, 
Mrs.  Du  Frainville,  and  I,  all  con- 
tributed  to   the   foftening  my  dear 
aunt,  who  was  in  tears  herfelf,  and 
faw    nothing   about   her    but    tears, 
which  thanked  her  for  fuffering  her- 
felf to  be  touched.     But,   however, 
all  was   not  done  yet;  we  were  ftill 
to  foften  her  in  favour  of  Brunon, 
who  was  on  her  knees  behind  young 
Durfan;   and   who,  notwithstanding 
the  figns  I  made  to  her,  durft  not  ad- 
vance, left  llie  (hould  injure  her  huf- 
band  and  fon,   by  beinjj  an  obftacle 
to  their  reconciliation  ;  and,  indeed, 
we  had  hitherto  only  recalled  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  an  offended  mother :  but 
now   fhe   was    to  triumph  over  her 
hatred  and  contempt  for  a  ftranger, 
whom  (ha  loved  indeed,  but  without 
knowing    her,   and    under    another 
name.     Meanwhile,  my  aunt  conti- 
nually looked  upon  young   Durfan 
with   complacency,    without   taking 
from    him   her  hand,  which   he  ftill 
held  in  his,     "  Ariie,  my  child!" 
faid  (he  at  laft,  "  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  thee  with.    Alas!  how  can 
I  refift  thee,  when  I  could  not  hold 
out   againft    thy  father!"  Here  the 
careffes  of  this  young  man,  and  our 
tears,  redoubled.     "  Son,"  faid  (he, 
then  addrefTmg  herfelf  to  the  (ick  gen- 
tleman, «'  is  there  no  remedy  to  be 
had    for   you  ?    Let    us    fend   every- 
where for  help;  we  have  phyficians 
in  the  next  town,  let   them  be  fent 
for  immediately." — "  But,  aunt," 
faid  I,  "  you   (till   forget  one  perfon 
who   is  dear   to  ycur   children;  for 
whom  we  all  iatereft  ourfc'ves,  and 
who  begs  to  he  .permitted  to  appear 
before  you.     "  I   underftand  thee," 
laid  (he:    "  well,  I  forgive  her.  But 
I  am  old,  I   cannot   live  long;  and 
may  therefore  he  diipenfed  with  from 
feeing  her.'1— "  That  is  impofljble, 
Madam,"  returned   I:   "  you  have 
already   feen  her;    yau    know  her; 
BtHnon  is  a  witnefs  vou  do.'*-—'*  I 
know  her!"  cried  (he;  u  and  Bru- 
non  fays  that  I  do  !  Oh,  where  is 
fhe?" — "  At    your   feet,"    replied 
young  iVIr.  Durian.     My  aunt,  im- 
moveable  at  this   new  fpe&acle,  fat 
ib-me  time   without   ptoQouncing    a 
a  K.  4  word} 
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'  word  ;  and  then,  holding  out  her 
'  rnnd  to  her  amiable  d  .ur>hte,T — 
*'  Corn?,  then,  Brunon,"  fnd  ihe,  em- 
'  bracing  her;  "  come,  I  will  pay  you 
<;  for  your  fervicc:  you  faid  I  knew  her; 
'*  why  did  you  not  lay  I  loved  her  too." 
'  Brunon,  who  from  hencefoi  wa.'d  I 
'  (lull  call  Mrs.  Durfan,  appeared  fo 

*  feniJble  of  my  aunt's  goodnefs,  that 
'  (he  feemecl  alrnoft  out  of  her  fenfesj 

*  (he  embraced  her  fnn  ;  fl\e  loaded  Mrs. 

*  Du  Frainville  and  I  with  careflVs:  (he 
'  then  ran  to  her  hufbnnd,  and  fV'l  on 
'  his  neck  j  entreated  him  to  takecoti- 
'  rage;  when  he,  though  almoit  expir- 
'  ing,  a(kfd  fcr  his  mother    who  ern- 
'  braced  him   in   her   turn,  extremely 
"  forry  to  fee  him  fo  ill.     However,  he 
'  every    moment   grew    weaker;    and 

*  therefore   prtiTed  the   ecclellaftick  to 
'  conclude   the  reft  of  his  office:  but 
'  as,  after  what  had  paiTed,  he  wanted 
'  fome  time  forrecolleclio.i,  we  thought 

*  it  proper  to  retire:   and  my  aunt,  un- 

*  able  to  fupport  fuch  violent  emotions, 
'  defjred  to  be   put   to  bed, 'when   her 
'•  ordinary   indifpofitions    increafed    to 
<  fuch  a  dfgre",  that  (he  could  not  rile 

*  to    fee  hsr  fon   again,  who   expired 
'  about  ten  at  night.     From  this  time, 

*  (he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy;  and 
'  was  fo  extremely  clejce5ted,  that  I  fin- 
'  cerely  pitied  her:  and  this  was  fol- 

*  lowed  by  a  fever,  which  never  left  her. 

*  I  need  not  mention   Mrs.  DurCan's 

*  concern  for  the  lofs  of  her  hufband, 
f   nor  that  of  the  fon  for  being  deprived 
'  of  a  father.     The  will  whereby  Mr. 

*  'Durfan  was  oifinherited  was  not  yet 
*.  revoked;  and,  perhaps,  they  might  be 
'  appieher.iivc  Jhat  my  aunt  would  die 

*  before  (he  had  made  another  :  though 

*  it  would  not  have  been  my  fault;  for 
f  I  had  already  prtfltd  her  ft-veral  timts 
'   to  do  it;  but  (lie  always  put  rre  off 
'  till  the  ntxr  day.     At  Jaft  (hedefiml 
'  M;s.  Du  r'rainville  and  I  to  leave  her 

*  alone,  and  prefently  affer  fent  for  us 
'  in  again;  and  ordered  Mrs.  Duifan 
'  ar.d   her  {"on  to  be  called;  when  (he 

*  gave  a  paper  fealed  up  to  Mrs.  Dur- 
«  fan.     «»  This,'-'    faid  (he,    "  is  the 
"  will  I  rr.ade  in  favour  cf  my  niece. 
"  My  intention,  fince  the  death  of  my 
*'  fon.   \viG   to  cancel   it;  and   the  his 
«'   heifeif  been  continually  folicitingme 

•  r.rd  1  :  cu- leave  it  in  your  hands, 
«<  that  you  may  be  convinced  I  had  lelt 
f«  her    all  my  eftate."    Then    i 
tf  Another  ,inptr,  ihe  deiivtitd  it,  fcaled 


up,  to  Mrs.  Du  Frainville.  "  This," 

f.iid  Ilif,  "  ib  m\  l.-ift  will;  and  I 
this  la  -!v  to  i;ikr  it  un-icr  her  care:  and 
th  ;ugh  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  be 
well  lhri«fied  with  it,  and  readily  ful- 
fil  thefma.:  tiifpofitionsyoo  witi find 
i.i  it,  1  thii.k  it  j  roper  io  i  ecpn 
them  to  you,   and  let  you  know  that 
t!  ey  are  wh:it  are  of  tht-  higheft  con- 
cei  n  to  me  ;  the  fincere  deiire  of  my 
heart;  and  that  you  cannot  give  me  a 
.'.er  proof  cf  your  gratitude,  nor 
better  honour  my  memory,   than   by 
faithfully  executing  what   I  here  re- 
quiie  o(  you.   And  to  excite  you  the 
moie  readily  to  comply  with  ir,   I 
niuft  defire  you  to  reflect,  that  all  the 
advantages  you  now  receive  are   fo 
many  obligations  for  which  you  are 
indebted  to  my  niece," 
*  She  (topped  here,  and  defired  us  to 
leave  her  to  her  reil;  and  fix  days  af- 
ter this  expired.  You  will  eafily  con- 
ceive that  my  grief  mutt  be  exctflive: 
Mrs.  Duifan  ufed  her  otmoft  endea- 
vours to  comfort  me,  though  I  was 
very  little  affected  by  what  ihe  could 
fay,  becaufe  (he  did  not  feem  to  be 
fufnciently  concerned  herfelf;  but  her 
fen  lucctedtd  better:  he  had,  in  my 
opinion,  a  more  real  fadnefs,  and,  at 
lead,  regretted  the  lofs  of  his  father 
with  all  his  heart;  and,  indeed,  never 
mentioned  my  aunt,  but  with  ex 
fu;ns   of  the  moft  tender  grat: 
without  thinking,  as  his  mothti 
cf  that  fplendor  to  which  they  were 
raii'ed  :   however,  he  entered  fmcerely 
into   my   affliction,    and   this    might 
make  me  judge  more  favourably  of 
the  reft.     Mrs.  Du  Frainville  came 
again  to  the  cadle  two  days  after  my 
aunt's  dcceafe,  with  the  ic... 
which  were  opened  in  the  prefence  of 
i<  veral  witneiTes,  with  ail  the  forms 
that  were  judged  neceflary.  My  aunt, 
by  this  writing,  reltored  her  ;'iaiulfon 
to  ail  the  rights  his  father  had  for- 
feited by  his   marriage;   but   it  was 
on  condition  that  he  fhoulel . 
for,  in  cafe  he  mould  marry  another, 
or  that  he  was  not  agreeable  t 
he  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  n 
thiid  part  of  all   h: ; 
feits.     'J^hat  the  affair  of  our  : 
however,  (hould  be  cone, 
in  a  year,  from  the  day  t}>. 
was  opened;  and   that  I  fliould   rc- 

.    tl-,<iufiJr.<l    livrts,  till 

nuptials  were  coniuimnated,  or  i 

•  • 
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taken  poflefllon  of  a  third  part  of  his 
eilate.   "  All  thefe  conditions,"  faid 
he,    while  this  article  was   reading, 
are  fuperfluous;   I  will  have  nothing 
without  my  coufin."    At  this  I  caft 
down  my  eyes,  ^nd  blufhed  with  con- 
fullon  and  pleafure,  without  making 
him  any  reply.    "  Stay,  fon,  till  the 
whole  is  read,"  cried  Mrs.  Durfan, 
in  a  tone  rough  and  hafty  enough  ; 
which    neither"  Mis.  Du    Frainville 
nor  I  could  help  taking   notice  of. 
I  fliould  have  been  afhamed-to  have 
been  filent,"  replied  he  in  a  mild  tone; 
and  then  they  read  on.  The  rudenefs 
with  which  Mrs.  Durfan  treated  her 
fon,  probably  proceeded  from  her  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  meannefs  of 
my  circmnftancesj  for  he  was  now 
qualified  to  afpire  to  one  of  the  moft 
fplcndid  rank  and  fortune.  However, 
fome  days  afier,  Hie  could  not  forbear 
telling   Mrs.  Du   Frainville,    thit  I 
had  great  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of 
an  aunt,  who  had  been  fo  prcdigi- 
oufiy  bountiful  to  me.     "  What  do 
you    mean    by   bountiful?"  replied 
that  lady,  who  was  mocked  at  her 
ungrateful  manner  of  (peaking  of  me: 
you    ought  not  to  forget  that  you 
would  have  had  nothing,  had  it  not 
been  for  her  difinterefted  and  gene- 
rous indufiry.  Pray,  do  not  look  up- 
on her  as   a  girl  who  has  nothing; 
for  your  fon,  in  marrying  her,  will 
poflcfs    the    heir    of  all   his    eftate. 
Thus  he  thinks  of  it  himfelf ;  and 
you,  Madam,  cannot  think  other- 
wife,  without  being  guilry  of  an  in- 
gratitude, of  which  1  do  not  believe 
you  capable/' — **  As  to  their  mar- 
riage," replied  Mrs.  Durfan  with  a 
finile^  <c  my  fon  is  yet  fo  young,  that 
it  will  be  time  enough   to   think  of 
that  fome  years  hence." — "  As  you 
pleafe,  Madam,"  returned  Mrs.Du 
Frainville,  who  would  notcondeicend 
to  make  her  a  formal  anfwer,  and  who 
immediately  left  her  with  fo    much 
coolnefs,    that    Mrs.  Durfan    made 
it  a  pretence  for  feeing  her  no  more. 
'  What  a  falfe  idea  had  we  formed 
of  this  woman!  Not  fatisfiecl  with  de- 
ferring our  marriage,  fhe  confulted 
the  moft  able  lawyers,  to  know  if  it 
was  not  poflible  to  fet  abde  my  aunt's 
will,  and  deprive  me  of  ail  that  (lie 
was  fo  good  as  to  leave  me.  .   This 
Mrs.  Du  Frainville  acquainted   me 
with;   but  young  D-.irfan  Uurft  not 
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take   notice  of  it  to  me,   though  it 
threw   him   into  the  utmoft  defpair* 
He  then  loved  me  beyond  exprefijon; 
nor  did  I  difTemble  my  tendernels  fur 
him;   and  the  \vorfe  his  mother 'v  fed 
me,  the  dearer  he  appeared   to   me, 
whom   I    thought   fo  different  from 
rjer:  thus  my  heart  rccomptnfed  him 
for  not  rf  frm'/ling  his  mother.     But 
how  ungrateful  loever   Hie  was,   fhe 
had  a  prodigious  afcendant  over  him, 
fo   that  he  had  not   the  courage  to 
fpeak  to  her  as  he  ought  to  havedonet 
but  his  mother's  ingratitude  extend- 
ed farther  than  endeavouring  to  de- 
prive   me  of  the    third   part  of  the 
eit.ue;   (he  even  refolved  to  drive  me 
from  her  houfe,  in  hopes  that  her  fon, 
ceafing  to  fee  me,  would  overcome  his 
tendes  nefs,  and  confequenr  jy  be  more 
ealily  brought  to  comply  with  her  de- 
fires .      "  Ivlifs,"  faid   file  one    day, 
how  comes  it  that  Mrs.  Du  Frain- 
ville  is  ftill  your  friend,  though  fhs 
is  no  longer  mine?" — "  I  ir.uft  afk 
you    that,    Madam,"    returned    It 
you  know,  better  than  I,   what  has 
paffed   between   you."  —  "    Bct^r 
than  you!"  cried  (he,  fmiling,  with 
an  ironical  air.     "  You  have  a  mind 
to  be  a  little  pleafant:  fha  would 
have  been   more  tractable,    if  you 
would  have  been  fo;  the  marriage  is 
not  in  fo  great  a  hurry." — "  It  is 
not  I  that  would  have  it  fo,"  fa  id  I; 
but  fhe  does  not  think  you  ought  to 
defer  it,  if  I  confent  to  it." — "  How, 
Mifs!     You  have  a  mind  to  quar- 
rel with  me,  too,"  cried  fhe,  leaving 
me.     *'  Do  you  reproach  us  already 
for  the  fervice  you  have  done  us? 
Truly,   fo   promifmg   a  temper   a- 
larms  rne  for  my  fon."' — "   I  have 
known  Brunon  do  me  more  juftice,"' 
cried  I  as  (he  went  off.     But  from 
this  moment  we  feldom  fpoke  to  each 
other;  and  her  repeated  affronts  made 
her  fo  intolerable  to   me,  that  three 
months  after  my  aunt's  deceafe  I  wa$ 
obliged  to  leave  the  ca.'tle,  not  with - 
ftanding  the  forrow  of  her  fon,  whom 
I  left  fick  with  grief,  and  at  variance 
with  her.     I   could   neither  fee  nor 
acquaint  him  with  the  day  of  my  go- 
ins,   his  mother  all  edging  fo  many 
unaccountable  reafons  for  not  .con- 
tenting to  it.     When  the  ,time  was 
come  which  I  had  fixed  upon  for  my 
departure,  file  told  me  file  could  not 
comprehend  why   I   fhouid  dsfire  to 
2  K  s.  «  leave 
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*  leave  her;  and  that  her  Ton,  who  was 

*  in  a  fever,  would  he  unable  to  fup- 

*  port  fuch  a  painful  feparation.     So 

*  much  deceit  gave  me  fuch  a  difguft 

*  to!ier,  that  I  gave  her  no  anfwer,  but 
«  ftepped  direclly  into  the  chaife  Mrs. 
'  Du  Frainville  had   lent  for   me.     I 
'  will  not  mention  the  rage  that  lady 

*  was  in  at  the  recital  I  made  her  of 
'  the  ill-treatment  I  had  been  expofed 
«  to  at  the  cattle.     I  had  wrote  twice 
'  to  my  mother,  afier  my  aunt's  de- 

*  ceafe,  but  had  received  no  anfwer; 
«  and  had  not  heard  the  lead  news  of 
'  her  for  feveral  years  part;   and  tins 

*  gave  me  very  great  uneafinefs.    I  law 
'  myfelf  fure   of  nothing.     "  What 
"  will   become   of    me,"    thought    I, 
'*  if  Mrs.  Durfan  fhculd  gain  her  de- 
"  fign,  and  have  my  aunt's  will  de- 
*'  clared  void  ?"    Nor  could   I    abufe 

*  Mrs.  Du  Frainville's  goodnefs,  who 

*  kindly  offered  me  a  retreat :  fo  that  I 

*  could  only  have  recouvfe  to  my  mo- 

<  ther;  and,  as  one  of  Mrs.  Du  Frain- 

*  ville's  friends  was  going  to  Paris,  I 

*  was  willing  to  take  the  advantage  of 

*  her  company;  which  I  did  a  fortnight 
«  or  three  weeks  after  my  leaving  the 

*  caftle.     The  day  before  that  of  our 

*  departure,  Mvs*  Durfan  came  to  fee 
'  me;  paid  me  what  wa3  due  of  my 
'  penfion;  and  defired,  if  I  fhould  want 

*  any  more  money,  I   would  let  her 

*  know  it,  and  flie  would  remit  to  me 
'  whatever  fum    I   had   occafion   for. 

*  This  difcourfe  was  attended  with  the 

*  llrongeil   proteftations   of    affe&icn; 

*  which,    indeed,  had  bnt  one    fault; 
4  their  being  too  polite:   I  had  thought 

*  them  lefs  infmcere,  had  ihe  ipoke  with 
'  more  fimplicity  and  freedom;    for  a 

*  genuine  good    heart,  and   a  fincere 
«  friendfhip,  are  ftrangers  to  compli- 
'  ments.     Herfonftill  continued  Hck; 
'  and  as  I  had  no  hopes  of  feeing  him 
«  before  I  fet  out,  I  left  a  letter  for 

*  him,  which  Mrs.  Du  Frainville  pro- 
'  mifed  to  deliver  into  his  o\vn  hands. 

•  My  companion  and  I  travelled, with 
«  feveral  paffengers,  in  a  ftage- coach. 
'  When  we  were  at  an  inn,  about 
'  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  we  took 

<  tip  a  lady  of  a  genteel  appearance; 
'  (he  was  tall,  and  feemed  near  fifty 

*  years  old;  (he  appeared  as  if  flie  had 
'  juft  recovered  from  a  fit  of  illnefs: 

*  but,   notwithftanding   her    palenefs, 

*  her  features  feenit-d  formed  with  an 
'  admirable  delicacy,  and  had  fouie- 


thing  in  them  that  flicweJ  flie  wat  a 
lady  of  quality;  for  lu-r  pn  f<>n  bad 
that  natural  air  of  fiiperiority  which 
does  not  proceed  from  pride,  but 
from  being  accuftomed  to  the  re;'.. 
and  rclpc^t  of  thole  of  the  moit 
alted  Rations.  Scarce  had  we  zct 
half  a  league  from  the  inn,  whc;. 
motion  of  the  coach  disordered  our 
new  companion,  on  which  we  pro- 
poll-d  to  flop;  but  fhs  would  not  con- 
ll-iit  to  it,  and  laid  that  flie  wns  only 
a  little  (ick,  ar.d  it  would  foon  be 
over.  As  I  filled  one  of  the  bel* 
places,  I  prefled  her  to  change  fe:;ts 
with  me,  in  a  manner  as  iincere  as 
obliging :  (he  appeared  extremely 
touched  at  my  entreaties;  and  refufed 
me  in  fuch  an  engaging  manner,  that 
I  could  not  forbear  infilling  upon  her 
compliance  with  the  greater  eager- 
neis;  but  I  could  not  prevail  upon 
her.  However,  herindilpofition  foon 
went  off.  As  (he  was  placed  near 
me,  we  frequently  converfed  toge- 
ther. Mrs.  Darciere,  my  compa- 
nion, being  pretty  old,  frequently 
called  me  her  daughter  when  fiie 
fpoke  to  me;  and,  upon  this,  the  un- 
known lady  thought  fhe  had  been  my 
mother;  but  I  undeceived  her,  and 
told  her  I  was  going  to  Paris  to  my 
mother,  whom  I  had  rot  feen  for  a 
great  while.  "  I  wifh  I  had  been 
1  that  mother,7'  faid  fhe,  with  a  fweet 
and  tender  airr  without  enquiring,  any 
farther,  or  mentioning  her  own  nf- 
fairs.  When  we  arrived  at  the  place 
at  which  we  were  to  dine,  it  being  a 
fine  day,  I  was  defirows  of  taki: 
walk  in  the  garden  to  refrefh  m\ : 
by  tafting  the  frefli  air,  as  well  as  to 
recreate  myfelf  a  little,  being  weary 
with  fitting  fo  long  in  the  coach. 
When  dinner  was  ready,  I  went  to 
rejoin  my  fellow-travellers,  but  found 
the  unknown  lady  was  wanting  to 
compleat  our  company;  and,  upon 
enquiry,  was  told  by  001*  landlord, 
that  fhe  defired  to  dine  by  herfelf  in 
another  room;  on  whii  h  I  imtr 
atcly  went  to  her,  and  found  he: 
ing  to  dinner,  with  a  fm:«ll  flic- 
boiled  meat,  and  a  little  loup,  In 
her.  I  confcfs  fuch  a  frugnl  rm.il 
furprized  me;  but  I  diflembled  my 
nit.  ntfliment.  "  How  comes  it, 
"  Madam,"  faid  I,  "  that  you  1 
"  us,  and  th:u  \vc  are  not  hor.< 
<(  with  your  co-mpiny  at  dinner?  Wt 
"  cannot 
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**  cannot  confent  that  you  mould  de- 
«•  fert  us;  but  1  am  happily  come  in 
•*  good  time,  for  you  have  not  touched 
«<  any  thing;  yet:  you  are  lent  for  by 
««  the  whole  company;  and  nor  a  foul 
««  of  us  will  fit  down  to  table  till  you 
*'  come."  As  foon  as  Iheftw  me,  (he 
«  role  up  in  a  hurry,  as  if  fh«  would 

*  keep  me  from  the  fight  of  htr  dinner; 

*  on  which  I  conformed  myfelf  to  her 

*  behaviour,  and  advanced  no  farther. 
"  Pray,  Mils,"  faid  (he,  "  do  not  take  ' 
"  any  notice  of  me :    I  have  been  a 
««  great  while  fick,  and  inuft  obferve  a 
t(  particular  regimen  which  is  necef- 
*'  fary  for  the  recovery  of  my  health, 
"  which  I  (hould  never  be  able  to  do 
"  in  company;  and  I  am  lure,  Mils, 
'*  you  would  be  fo  far  from  perfiind- 
*c  ing  me  to  expofe  myfelf  to  any  dan- 
**  ger,  that  you  would  be  the  iiifl  to 
«'  hinder  me  from  it."     I  readily  b?- 

'  lieved  what  me  faid,  but  did  not  the 
'  lefs  infill  on  her  going  with  me.     "  I 
"  cannot  ccnfent   to   leave  you   thus 
tf  alone,  Madam,"  laid  I:   •'  you  may 
c:  truft  yourfelf  to  me,  and  we  need 
f<  only  tell  the  people  to  join  your  din- 
ner to  curs."     On  this  1  took  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  obliged  her  to  follow 
me,  without  knowing  what  to  reply, 
notwithstanding  her  reluctance  to  ac- 
company me:  when,  (lopping  fhorf, 
withanairof  fadnefs — "DearMifs," 
cried  Ihe,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  how 
;  pleafing,   but   yet   painful,    is  this 
"  obliging  tendernefs  !  Shall  I  be  pi  iin 
<{  with  you  ?  1  have  been  in  the  coun- 
«'  try,  where  I  intended  to  ftay  only  a 
*'  month  for  the  recovery  of  my  health; 
«'  but,    being  taken  ill' of  a  fever,  I 
"  have  been  obliged  to  Hay  much  longer 
«'  than  I  intended,   and  have  but  juft 
11  money  fi  fficiert  to  carry  me  to  Pa- 
*'  ris,  where  I  lhail  be  to-morrow:  this 
«!  I  tell  you  as  a  fee  ret}  and  therefore  I 
ft  beg  you  will  excufe  me  to  the  com- 
"  pany,  en  account  of  my  ill  ftate  of 
f<  health."     However  carelefslyfhe af- 
fected to  mention  her  want  of  mo- 
ney, I  could  not  help  being  moved  at 
what  (he  faid,  and  difcovrring,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  fhe  wanted  that  tran- 
quillity in  hercounrenance  which  fne 
exprefled  in  her  words.     "  How,Ma- 
'  dam,"  faid  I,  with  a  gny  and  lively 
frr»nknefs,  and  at  the  lame  time  put- 
ting my  purfe  into  her  hand,  "  fliall 
I    have  the  honour  to  be  good  for 
Ifcmsthing  tc  you?  Make  u is  of  t*«i* 
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"  money  till  you  are  at  Paris,  where 

"  you  will  get  a  fupply;    and  pray  do 

"  not  punifh  us  for  your  want  of  pre- 

"  caution."     At  this  fhe  fighed,  and, 

in  fpite  of  herfclf,  let  full  tome  tears* 

You  are  too   amiable,"    cried    the, 

ftrwggling  with  her  .embarrafimem  j 

y»ur    behaviour    charms    me,    and 

heightens  my  friendlhip  for  you  :  hut 

I  nui ft  beg  to  be  excufed  from  tak- 

"  ing  what  you  offer  with  fuel)  a  £ooJ 

"  grace." — "  If  itL  indifferent  to  yoa 

"  to  ftay  here  alone,"  returned  I,  with 

'  a  mortified  air,  "  it  will  not  be  (o  to 

"  me,  to  be  deprived  of  your  company: 

l<  it  is  a  favour  I  prefumed  to  afk  "of 

"  you;  but,  indeed,  do  not  defrrve  to 

"  obtain  it." — "  You  not  defrrve  to 

"  obtain  it!"  cried  fhe.     "  Ah  1   hoW 

"  can  one  help  admiring  you?    Weil, 

"  Mifs,  what  (haU  I  take?    Since  you 

*'  threaten  me  with  believing  that  i  uo 

"   not   love  you,   I  will  do  what  you 

"  dcfire,  and  follow  you  immediately. '* 

*  She  then  took  one  louis  d'or  :    I  in- 

*  lifted  upon  her  taking  two;  and  then 

*  we  went  up,  rejoined  our  company, 

*  and  ordered  dinner  to  be  broifght  inj 

*  which  over, -we  ftepped  into  the  coach, 
'  and  flipped  tegethei  in  the  fame  agree- 

*  able  manner.     The  next  day,  when 
'  we  were  about  a  lengue  from  Paris, 
1  a  coach  met  us;  and°an  elderly  gen- 
'  tleman  in  it  afked  if  we  had  not  Mrs. 

*  Darciere  with  us  :  this  was  a  perfbn 
'  file  had  wrote  to,  to  defirehim  tomeet 
4  us,  and  provide  us  with  a  convenient 
4  lodging.     But,  as  we  could  notcon- 
'  venientlyget  at  our  portmanteau  and 

boxes,  we  chofe  not  to  alight  till  \ve 


*  came  to  the  next  village,  about  half  a 
'  mile  off,  where  the  coachman  told  us- 

were 


'  he  was  to  Hop.     While  they 

*  bufy  in  taking  our  baggsge  out  cf  the 

*  boot,  the  unknown  lady  tock  me  flh'je 

*  to  return  the  two  louis  d'ors  I   had 
'  forced  her  to  boiTow  of  me;  but,  as 
'  fhe  was  rot  yet  at  Paris,  flic  coulci 
'  not   prevail   upon   me  to  take  them 
<  again;  and  I  in  lifted  that  me  fliould 

*  keep  them  to  oblige  her  to  tell  me 
'  where  fhe  lived.      ««  I  fhould  have 
<f  been  as  ready  to  tell  you  that,"  re- 
'  turned  fhe,  "  if  you  had  taken  your 
"  money  again.     My  name  is  Dar- 
"  neuil;"  (this  was  only  the  name  of 
'  a  fmall  country-feat  of  hers)  "  and 
"  you  may  hear  of  me  at  the  Marquis 
"  De          ' 


Viry' 


St..  Lewis's    Street, 


who  is   one  of  iry  friends. 
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ft  me,  now,  in  your  turn,"  added  fr.c, 
*«  where  I  (hall  find  you  ?" — "  Indeed, 
««  Madam,"  faid  I,  "  I  cannot  tell 
"  thatj  hut  I  will  let  you  know  it  to- 
•fc  morrow."  Here  I  heard  Mrs.  Dar- 
'  ciere  call  me,  and  immediately  went 
'  to  her;  when  we  both  took,  our  leave 
'  of  Mrs.  Duneuil;  and  I  embraced 
'  her  at  parting  with  the  greatcft  ten- 
f  derrefsj  and,  in  an  hour's  time,  ar- 

*  rived  at  the  houfe  Mrs.  Darcierc's 
'  friend  had  provided  for  us. 

'  The  next  day.,  my  companion  and 
'  I  went  to  find  my  mother,  and  let  out 
<  in  a  conch  to  go  to  St.  Honore's 

*  Street,  oppofite  the  Capuchin  Friars, 
'  where  I  had  been  informed  the  mar- 
'  quis  my  father-in-law  lived.     Our 
'  coachman  flopped  at  the  abovemen- 

*  tioned  place,   and  afked  if  the  Mar- 

*  chionefsDe  ***  was  at  home.  "  She 
*'  has  been  gone  from  hence  thefe  two 
*e  years,"  faid  a  Swifs  who  came  to 
'  the  door: ,"  after  the  marquis's  dtath, 
"  his  fon  fold  the  houfe  to  my  mailer, 
**  who  lives  in  it  now." — "  The  mar- 
«c  quis  dead!"  cried  I,  with  a  mixture 
'  of  trouble  and  furprize.     I  began  to 

*  be  in  pain  for  my  mother,  which  en- 
'  creafed  upon  a  recollection  that  he 

*  faid  her  fon  was   married:    and,  in 
'  fine,  this  news  ftruclc  me,  as  if  it  had 
'  been  attended  with  a  thoufand  dif- 
'  mal  circumftances,  which  I  dreaded 

*  without    knowing   why.       "    Pray, 
"  how  long  has  he  been  dead?"  re- 
'  plied   I,  in  a   voice   quite  changed. 
"  Why,   I  think  it  is  about  feventeen 
'*  or  eighteen  months  fince,"  faid  he: 
"  he  died  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
"  after  he  had  married  the  marquis  his 
*'  fon,  who  lives  at  prefent  in  the  Place 
"  Royal." — "  Does  the  marchionels 
"  his  mother  live  with  him  dill  ?"  re- 
«  turned    k     "  No  j  I   think  I  have 
"  heard  that  (he  does   not,"  faid  he: 
*'  but  you  need  only  go  to  his  houfe,  to 
«c  know  where  (he  livesj  it  is   likely 
"  you  may  get fome  information  there.1' 
— "  Well,"  faid  Mrs.  Darciere,  "  let 
"  us  return  home,  then;  we  had  better 
"  defer  going  to  the  Place  Royal  till 
<f  after  dinner." — "  As   you  pleafe, 
•'  Madam,"  replied  I  with  a  troubled 

*  and  difordered  countenance:  on  which 

*  we  returned  home.     In  the  afternoon 
'  we  went  to  the  Place  Royal;  but  my 
'  misfortunes  were  not  fo  foon  to  be  at 
«  an  endj  ne-ither  my  brother  nor  fif- 


*  ter-in-law  were  at  home:  their  portef 

*  told  us  that  they  were  gone  to  a  coun- 

*  try-feat  that  was  fifteen   or   twenty 
«  leagues  from  Paris;  that  my  mother 
'  did   not  live  with  them,  and    that  he 

*  knew  not  where  (he  lodged;  that  (he 
'   had  been  there  that  very  day,  n; 

'  eleven  in  the  morning,  to  fee  her  fon, 

'  whufe  abfrnce  (he  had  not  bi 

'  quainti.d  with;    that  (he   was  much 

*  furprized  and  forry  to  find  him  gonej 
'  that  flie  faid  flie  was  juft  come  out  of 
'  the  country;  and  retired  without  leav- 

*  ing   any    directions.      At    thi 

*  troubles  increaled,  and  I  began  to  be 
«  extremely  difturbed.     ««  You  fay  (he 
*'  was  forry  to  find  him  gone!"  replied 
<   I.       «   Yes,    Mifs,"    f:,id  he:     »    I 
<f  thought  fo  by  her  looks." — "  But 
*'   how  did  flie  come  here  to-day  ?"  (aid 

*  I,    from    a  miftiull  of  her  circum- 
'  ftances,  and  in  order  to  get  fome  in- 

*  formation  from  his  anfwer.     '• 

"  (lie  in  her  own  coach,  or  in  one  of 
"  her  friends?" — ««  As  to  coaches," 
'  replied  he,  "  (he  has  none:  (lie  was 
"  alone,  and  very  much  fatigued;  for 
"  (lie  refteJ  herfelf  here  above  a  quar- 
tl  ter  of  an  hour." — "  Alone!  and 
<J  without  a  coach!  The  marquis's  mo- 
"  theronfoot!  Oh,' Oionftrousl"  cried 

*  I,  in  a  ftrange  kind  of  amazement. 
"  But    do  not  you  krow  any    body 
"   hereabouts,"  added   I,    '<  that  can 
11  tell   me    her    lodgings?"  —  "    No, 
"  Mifs/'  faid   he ;~"  flie  comes  here 
*'  very  feldom;   and  always  at  a  time 
'*  when    we  have  no  company;    and 
"  makes  her  vifits  fo  fliort,  that  I  do 
"  not  remember  I  have  ever  feen  her 
"  (peak  to  any  body  but  the  marquis 
<e  her  fon:  (lie  always  comes  in  a  rnurn- 
"   iug,  and  fcmetimeseven  before  he  is 
"  up."     Could  any  thing  appear  w^rfe, 
'  or  give  me  a  more  frightful  piclurc 
'  of  my  mother's  wretched  fituation? 
"  What  fliall  we  do,  then  ?  \Vh 

"   fource  have  I  left  to  find  her?"  cried 
'  1  to  Mrs.  Darciere,  who  began  now 

*  to  have  no  good  opinion  of  her  cir- 
4  cumftances.     "  If  we  make  a  care- 
**   ful  enquiry,  it  w.li  beimpofllble  not 
"  to  find  her,"  faid  (lie:    "  you  have 
"  not  the  lea(t  rcafon  to  fear  it."     I 

*  made  her  no  anfwer  but  a  figh.     It 
'  would  have  been  now  very  co 

'  ent  for  us  to  have  enquired  after  Mrs. 
'  Darncuil,  being   near  the   Marquis 

*  De  Viry's:   but  my  inother  took  up 
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all  my  thoughts,  which  were  em- 
ployed about  the  dreadful  nefs  of  her 
condition,  and  the  impoflibility  of 
ever  tenderly  embracing  her.  Mrs. 
Darciere  endeavoured  in  vain  to  raife 
my  hopes  and  diflipate  my  alarms: 
that  mother  who  came  on  foot  to  fee 
herfon,  fo  weary  that  (he  was  obliged 
to  reft  he:  felf;  that  mother  who  made 
fo  poor  a  figure,  and  was  fo  buried  in 
oblivion,  that  even  the  fervants  of  her 
fon  did  not  know  where  Hie  lived; 
perpetually  returned  upon  my 
thoughts. 

4  From  the  Place  Royal,  we  went 
to   Mrs.  Darciere's    attorney,    who 
was  endeavouring' to  iccoveran  eltate 
for  her,  and  whom  we  took  into  the 
coach  to  carry  him  to  our  lodgings, 
that  he  might  take  into  his  polfelfion 
fomc  writings  which  he  wanted.     As 
he  was  mentioning  in  the  way  a  pcr- 
fori  he  was  to  fee  the  next  day,  who 
lived  in  the  Marines,  which  is  near 
the  place  where  I  hoped  to  find  my 
mother,   I  alked  him   if  he  did  riot 
know  her,  without  telling  him  that  I 
was  her  daughter.     "  Yes,"  faid  he, 
I  have  feen  her  two  or  three  tunes 
before  the  marquis's  death;  but  llnce 
that  time  I  do  not  know  what  is  be- 
come of  her;  and  have  only  he-mi 
that  flie  is  not  very  happy." — "Well, 
Sir,  but  what  filiation  is  fhr  in?" 
cried  I,  with  an  emotion  which  I  had 
the    greateft    difficulty    to    conceal. 
Her  fon  is  rich,   and   in   a  very  ex- 
alted   ftdtion." — "  That  is    true," 
returned  he;   "  he  has  married  the 

daughter  of  the  Duke  De  N ; 

but  I  believe  the  rnarchicnefs  is  at 
variance  with  him  and  her  daughter- 
in-law.  The  iTK-irchionefs,  they  fay, 
was  the  widow  of  a  poor  iniignsficant 
country-gentleman,  of  whom  the  de- 
ceafed  marquis  became  fo  enamour- 
ed, that,  notwithstanding  his  im- 
menfe riches, and  high  utles,  herafh- 
ly  married  her:  but  now  he  is  dead, 
snd  his  fun  has  given  his  hand  to  the 

Duke  De  N "s  daughter,  it  is 

eafy  to  imagine  that  the  young  m:.r- 
chionefs  does  not  calt  a  very  favour- 
able eye  upon  fuch  a  mother-in-law, 
•**  and  is  not  over-fond  of  being  allied 
f(  to  all  the  petty  fquires  and  mean  re - 
.'*  lations  of  her  firlt  hulband's  family: 
"  among  whom    they    fay   there   is   a 
*'  daughter,  that  they  have  never  leers; 
ff  and  probably  will  have  no  great  cu«. 


"  riofity  ever  to  fee.     This  is  all  that  I 
<c  have  heard  on  this  fubject." 

*  The  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes  all 
*  the  time  he  was  fpeaking;  and  when 
'  he  had  done,  1  was  unable  to  anfwer 
'  him:  whilft  Mrs.  Darciere  obferved 
'  my  grief,  and  blufhed  to  heai  him  talk. 
•'  thus.  "  Who  do  you  call  petty 
"  fquires,  Sir?"  faid  (he,  as  Toon  as  he 
'  had  done.  "  The  young  marchio- 
"  nefs  muft  be  very  ill  informed,  if, 
"  though  a  duke's  daughter,  me  can 
"  blulh  at  the  alliance  you  fpeak  of. 
*'  I,  who  am  of  the  fame  part  of  the 
"  country  as  her  mother-in-law  whom 
tl  Ihe  fo  much  defpifes,  can  tell  her 
"  that  tl>e  marchiohefs,  whofe  maiden 
"  name  was  De  Trefle,  is  of  one  of 
"  the  moft  noble  find  ancient  families 
te  in  our  province.  I  can  tell  her  that 
"  Mr.  De  Tcrviere,  her  firft  hulband, 
"  could  yield  in  thefe  refpecls  to  none; 
"  and  that  there  is  not  a  more  ancient, 
"  nor  has  been  a  family  moreconfide- 
"  rable  by  the  extent  of  it's  lands;  and 
*'  that,  decayed  as  it  is  now  in  thele 
"  refpeils,  Mr.  De  Terviere  might 
"  have  left  above  twenty  thoufand  li- 
<l  vres  a  year  to  his  widow,  had  not 
"  his  father  difinherited  him,  and  made 
"  his  younger  brother  his  heir:  and, 
"  in  fhort,  that  there  is  not  any  niar- 
<c  quis  or  duke  in  France,  who  might 
'<  net,  with  honour,  marry  Mils  De 
"  Terviere,  that  girl  whom  they  have 
"  fo  little  curiofity  to  fee  at  Paris,  and 
"  \vhcin  no  lady  here  will  ever  excel, 
*'  either  in  the  charms  of  her  perfon, 
"  her  wit,  or  amiable  character."  The 

*  attorney    then,    obferving    my    eyes 
'  moitt,  and  probably  recollecting  that 
'  I  was  the  perfon  who  enquired  after 
*'  the  old  march jonefs,  fufpe&ed  that  I 
'   might   probably    be    her    daughter. 
"  Madam,"  faid  he,  with  fomeconfu- 
'  lion,  to  Mrs.  Darciere,   "  though  I 
"  have  only  repeated  what  I  have  heard 
"  from  others,  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
"  guilty  of  an   imprudence.      Is   not 
"   this  Mifs  De  Terviere  herfelf?" — 
"  Yes,   Sir,"   returned    Ihe,    without 

*  the   lealt  hesitation  :    "  you  are  not 
"   miftaken ;  this  is  that  little  country 
'*  girl  whom  they  probably  imagine  a 
"   kind   of  peafant;   and  whom,  per- 
e<   hajis,  they  would  be  very  happy  if 
"   they  could   refemble." — •«   I  do  not 
"  think    any    lady,     though    ever   fo 
"   charming,  would  be  a  iofer  by  it," 
f  returned   he,    begging  my   pardon. 

«  Here 
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Here  our  coach  flopped,  being  at 
home;  and  I  only  anfwereci  him  by  a 
reipeciful  bow. 

•  You  will  eafily  judge,  Marianne, 
that,  as  Toon  as  he  was  gone,  I  did 
not  forget  to  thank  Mrs.  Darcicre 
for  that  obliging  indignation  \vith 
which  ftie  had  defended  the  honour 
of  our  family.  The  attorney  had 
confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  had 
.incd  of  my  mother's  fituation: 
and  the  more  I  thought  fhe  had  rea- 
fon  to  complain,  the  more  I  was  af- 
.:  at  not  knowing  where  to  find 
her.  It  is  true,  I  did  not  know  herj 
but  this  made  me  more  ardently  de- 
fire  to  fee  her.  How  great,  how  in- 
terefting  an  adventure,  is  it  to  find 
again  an  unknown  mother!  That 
very  name  carries  in  itfomething  in- 
exprefilbiy  delightful  !  But  what 
moft  contributed  to  awaken  my  ten- 
dernefs  for  her,  was  to  think  that  flie 
was  defpifed,  and  in  trouble:  her 
afflictions  made  me  fympathize  with 
her  in  her  diftrefs;  while  my  affec- 
tion for  her  transferred  to  myfelf 
thofe  affronts  which  I  imagined  fhe 
endured;  and,  methoughf,'!  fhould 
find  an  extreme  pleafure  in  letting 
her  know  how  much  I  was  affected 
by  them.  Pofiibly  my  defire  of  fee- 
ing her  would  not  have  been  fo  lively, 
if  I  had  thought  her  happy;  for  then 
I  could  not  have  flattered  myfelf  with 
being  fo  well  received:  but  I  was 
coming  to  her  in  circumftances  that 
infured  her  affection  ;  and  was  per- 
fuaded  that  her  misfortunes  would 
increafe  her  tendernefs  for  me,  and 
make  me  find  her  a  better  mother. 
«  We  fought  for  her  with  the  utmoft 
care  for  ten  or  twelve  days  together, 
without  being  able  to  find  where  (he 
lived;  when,  tired  at  laft  with  our 
fruitlefs  enquiries,  we  went  again  to 
the  Place  Royal,  in  hopes  that  in  this 
time  fhe  had  called  there  again;  and, 
having  heard  that  fhe  had  been  en- 
quired for  by  two  ladies,  might  have 
left  directions  where  we  mic-ht  find 
her,  in  cafe  we  fhould  call  again  : 
but  our  fearch  was  ftill  in  vain  ;  as 
fhe  ha'd  heard  that  the  marquis  would 
not  retuin  under  three  weeks  or  a 
month's  time,  fhe  probably  did  not 
(1  to  come  again  till  that  time 
was  cxpiied.  But,  in  the  midrt  of 
my  vtxiition  upon  this  difappoint- 
tner.t,  I  happened  to  think,  that  we 


were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
fellow-traveller,  Mrs.  Darncuil, 
whom  I  was  to  enquire  of  at  the 
Marquis  De  Viry's.  We  went  t.m- 
thu-  directly;  and  Mrs.  Daiciere's 
footman  knocked  at  the  door,  but 
nobody  came  ;  he  knocked  harder  a 
fecond  time;  when,  at  laft,  an  old 
man,  with  long  white  hair,  came  to 
.'''Or  ;  and,  without  afking  any 
queltions,  told  us  the  marquis  and 
his  lady  were  both  gone  to  Verfailles. 

*  They  are  not  the  perfons  we  want," 
faid  I ;  "we  come  to  fee  Mrs.  Dar- 

'  neuil."  — "  Oh,  Mrs.  Darncuil!1* 
faid  the  old  man ;  "  fhe  does  not  live 

*  here.     But  are   you  not  juft  come 

*  out  of  the  country  ?"     I  anfwered, 
that  we  were.     "  Well,  then,"  faid 
he,  "  be  fo  good  as  to   ftay  a  little, 

'  and  you  fhall  (peak  with  one  of  her 

'  fervants,   who  defired   me  to  let  her 

'  know    when   you  came."     On  this 

he  walked  back  with  flow  fteps;  and 

foon  after  the  woman  came  up  to  the 

coach-door.  (t  Can  you  tell  us  where 

'  we  may  find  Mrs.  Darneuil  ?"  faid 

I.  "  We  thought  we  fhould  find  her 

«  here  " — "  No,  ladies,"    faid  me  j 

"  fne  does  not  live  here. — But  did  not 

11  you,  Mifs,  arrive  with  her  at  Paris, 

"  and    lend    her  fome  money  a  few 

"  days  ago?"  — "  Yes;   I  forced  her 

"  to  take  fome/'   returned  I ;    "and 

"  fhould  be  extremely  glad  to  fee  her 

"  again.     Pray,  where  does  fhe  live  ?" 

— "  Jn  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,*' 

«  replied  (he  ;  (this  was  the  part  of  the 

'  town  in   which   we  lived:)   "  but  I 

"  have  forgot  the  name  of  the  ftreet 

"  fhe  lives  in.     However,  fhe  ordered 

"  me  to  enquire  where  you  lodged," 

1  continued  fhe,  "  if  you  came  to  aflc 

for  her ;  and,   at  the  fame  time,  to 

return  you  thefe  two  louis  d'ors." 

I  took  them;    and  told  her,    if  fhe 

would  learn  the  name  of  the  ftreet 

where  (h~   lived,   I    would   fend    to 

know  it  in  a  day  or  two's  time.    She 

prom i fed  that  fhe  would;  and  then 

we  left  her. 

*  As  we  returned  home,  we  cbferved 
a  concourfe  of  people  afTembled  at  a 
houfe  but  two  doors  from  our  lodg- 
ings :    all   the    neighbours,  were    at 
ilu-ir  windows,  or  their  doors, 
fome  confiderable  accident  had 
pened.      This   raifed   our   cun 
but,  as  were  going  to  afk  the  >. 
we   faw  the  gciukwornan   wi~. 

•    iv 
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longed  to  our  houfe  making  her  way 
through  the  crowd  with  an  air  that 
(hewed  (he  had  fome  concern  in  the 
incident:  (he  was  full  of  action, 
(hrugged  up  her  flioulders,  and  was 
followed  by  a  little  man,  very  meanly 
drelfed,  who  was  talking  to  her  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand.  As  (he  came 
in,  we  afked  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter.  "  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment, 
ladies,"  faid  (he;  "  but  muft  firft 
fini(h  a  little  bufinefs  with  this 
man  :"  and  then  went  with  him  in- 
to  another  room.  A  few  minutes 
after  this,  (he  returned  to  us  again. 
I  have  been  witnefs  to  a  fcene,"  faid 
(he,  "  that  has  prodigioufly  affeSed 
me.  As  I  was  returning  from  vi- 
filing  a  lady  who  lives  hard  by,  I 
obfervcd  a  crowd  about  this  man's 
door;  he  keeps  an  inn,  and  is  my 
tenant.  I  went  into  the  houfe  ira- 
mediately,  to  fee  what  was  the  mat- 
ter;  when  I  obferved  a  woman  of  a 
genteel  appearance,  who  feemed  un- 
der  the  greateft  preffure;  fhe  looked 
as  pale  as  if  (he  was  going  to  ex- 
pire;  the  tears  were  ftreaming  from 
her  eyes ;  and,  though  her  counte- 
nance  had  all  the  marks  of  the  ut- 
moft  grief  and  amazement,  (he  had 
ftill  a  very  noble  and  graceful  air. 
This  man  and  his  daughter  were 
railing  at  her,  and  endeavouring  to 
force  her  to  leave  the  houfe ;  while 
her  teats  were  almoft  the  only  argu- 
ments  (lie  could  make  ufe  of  to 
foften  their  hearts.  The  man  di- 
reeled  his  difcourfe  with  great  heat 
to  every  one  that  came  in,  as  if  he 
would  appeaLto  them  for  the  juftice 
of  his  proceeding;  and  therefore re- 
peated  his  ftory  feveral  times,  but 
always  with  ibme  additional  cir- 
cumftances.  As  I  was  concerned 
to  fee  the  gentlewoman  treated  with 
fo  little  ceremony,  I  liiiened  with 
the  greateft  attention;  and  found 
that,  about  ten  or  twelve  days  ago, 
(he-came  to  take  a  room  in  his  houfe, 
with  promifes  to  let  him  have  fome 
money  the  next  day;  but  failed  in 
the  performance.  Two  days  after 
this,  (he  was  taken  very  ill  of  a  fe- 
ver;  and  the  man,  who  did  not  know 
her,  provided  her  with  a  furgeon 
^and  an  apothecary  ;  which,  .you 
know,  mult  put  her  to  a  neceffkry 
expence;  he  even  fupplied  her  with 
every  thing.pruper  For  a  fick  perfon  : 


but  the  man,  who  is  far  from  being 
rich,  finding  (he  was  a  little  better 
to-day,  and  being  applied  to  by  the 
furgeon  who  had  let  her  blood,  and 
the  apothecary  who  furnifhed  her 
with  medicines,  who  were  delirous 
of  being  paid  immediately  by  him, 
fince  he  was  the  perfon  who  had  fent 
for  them,  as  they  had  both  applied 
to  her  for  that  purpole  without  re- 
ceiving any  fatisfa&ion,  the  poor 
man  was  frighted  to  find  that  ftie 
had  no  money;  and,  not  only  afraid 
of  lofing  what  fhe  owed  him,  but 
what  he  might  farther  advance,,  re- 
folved  to  make  her  leave  his  houfe. 
He  had  no  fooner  taken  this  refolu- 
tion,  than  there  arrived  a  pedlar,who 
travelled  the  country,  and  commonly 
lodged  at  his  houfe  when  in  to  An. 
All  his  rooms  were  full ;  and  there 
was  only  this  woman's,  which  he 
now  looked  upon  as  empty,  fince  (he 
had  given  him  no  money.  Upon 
this  he  went  up  to  her,  and  defired 
her  to  provide  for  herfelf,  and  not 
to  hinder  him  from  letting  the  cham- 
ber to  one  who  was  able  to  pay  him; 
told  her  (he  already  owed  him  a  great 
deal ;  that  he  did  not  defire  her  to 
pay  him  now,  but  only  to  leave  him 
fomething  for  his  fecurity.  At  this 
the  poor  gentlewoman,  (for  I  can. 
hardly  help  calling  her  fo,  rrotwith- 
ftanding  her  dreadful  cireum  dances} 
who  was  ftill  too  weak  to  be  removed 
fo  fuddeniy,  entreated  him  to  let  her 
ftay  a  few  days;  told  him  that;  he 
had  no  reafon  to  make  himfelf  un- 
eafy;  and  that  (he  would  not  only 
pay  him  very  foon,  but.jreward  him 
for  his  care  of  her  ;  and  that,  in  a 
week's  time  at  fartheft,  (he  woultd 
fend  him  with  a  letter  to  a  perfon, 
from  whom  he  would  not  return 
without  a  fum  of  money.  She 
begged  him  to  have  patience;  and 
faid  that  fhe  had  no  pledge  to  leave 
but  fome  linen  and  cloatlis,  which 
would  be  of  no  value  to  him,  though 
they  were  abfoluteiy  necelfary  to 
her;  and  that,  if  he  knew  her,  he 
would  be  convinced  that  (he  woultt 
not  deceive  him.  But  he  would  not 
be  prevailed  upon  ;  he  had  already 
forced  h'er  out  of  her  room;  locked 
up  her  box,  winch  he  was  refolved 
to  keep:  and  thus  the  difpute  was 
continued  in  the  hall,  where  the  man 
and  his  daughter  were  railing  at  the 
2  L  "poor 
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*'  poor  gentlewoman,  who  could  not 
"  think  of  going.  I  faw  her  con (ler- 
"  nation  and  fliame;  which  weregreater 
"  than  can  be  imagined.  At  lull,  fhe 
"  call  her  eyes  upon  me,  and  immeui- 
"  ately  took  me  afide — "  Dear  Ma- 
t(  dam,"  cried  (lie,  drying  her  eyes, 
'  and  endeavouring  to  fupprefs  and 

*  keep  down  fom*r  rifing  lighs,   "  tor 
«  Heaven's  fake,  if  you  have  any  af- 
"  cendancy  over  this  man,  prevail  up- 
*'  on  him  to  grant  me  this  fhort  delay! 
*'  I  give  you  my  word  he  (hall  be  paid." 
"  This  was  fpoke  with  an  air  which 
««  penetrated  my  heart,  railed  my  pity, 
<c  and  even  filled  me  with  refpe£K  The 
"   whole  debt  was   only  ten  crowns  : 
««  If  I  lofe  it,"  faid  I  to  myfelf,   "  it 
t(  .will  not  ruin  me."     On  this,  I  told 
«c  the  landlord  that  I  would  pay  him. 
"  Idefired  her  to  return  to  her  room; 
<f  her  box  was   reftored  to  her;    and 

'  I  bror.ght  the  man  with  me  to  pay 
'  him  rit  my  hotife.  This,  ladies, 
1  is  the  ftory;  which  I  have  related  as 
'  minutely  as  pofiible.  It  has  made 
*  fuch  an  impreiTion  upon  my  mind, 
'  that  I  never  could  have  been  one 

*•'  moment  pleafed  with  myfelf  if  I  had 

"  not  advanced  the  money." 

«  Mrs.  Darciere  and  I  were  fenfibly 

«  affecled  at  this  rcciuil:  we  gave  the 

<  relater  thofe  praifcs  which  her  great 
'  humanity  required  ;  and  refolved  to 
«  follow  her  example,  by  endeavouring 

*  to  relieve  this  diftrtfled  perfon  from 
«  her  troubles.     "  Though  the  mailer 
<«  of  the  inn   is  appealed,1'    faid  we', 
*'  the  gentlewoman  has  no  money;  and 
"  may  therefore  be  neglefted.     Be  fo 
«£  good,  Madam,  as  to  give  her?  from 
"  us,thisfmallfum." — "With  all  my 
«{  heart!'1  replied  (he;  "  flie  /hall  have 
"  it   this   minute:"    and  immediately 
«  left  us.    When  me  returned,  (he  told 
«  us  fhe  left  the  gentlewoman  in  bed, 
f  much  difordered  by  this  unhappy  ad- 

<  venture;   that  fhe  could   not  receive 
f  the  ten  crowns  we  had  fent,  wkhcut 

<  blufhing;  and  that   (he  begged  us  to 

*  confider  it  only  as  lent  to  her,  which. 

<  would  increafe    the  obligation,   and 
'  render  her  grati;ude  mere  worthy  of 

<  l.crfclf   and    us.      This  compiiment 

*  v.as  fj  f^r  i:'.':n  difpleafing  «is,   th.it 
t   it  coufiriiKi!  :he  high  opinion  we  h::d 

*  entertained  of  her;    ai:d  we  were  io 
6  much  prejudiced  in  KIT  favour,   tii;:t 
f  1  wonder  we  did  not  m;»ke  her  ; 

'*  li  is  certain  that  I  thought  cf  rro- 


pofing  it  to  Mrs.  Darciere;  who  has 
told  me  fmce,  that  me  alfo  was  in- 
clined to  propofe  it  to  me.     The  dif- 
n  :il  <  ircumftances  of  this  unknown 
perfon  made  me  reflect  on  thofe  of 
my  mother,  though  I  could  not  think, 
there  was  the  lead  refemblance  be- 
tween    them  ;    for  I   imagined  that, 
though  hers  were  not  fplendid,  yet 
they  were,  at  leaft,  fuch  as  would  be 
comfortable  to  any  woman  of  a  much 
inferior  rank;  though  they  might  not 
pofllbly  be  fo  to  her. 
*  Two  or  three  days  after  this,  as 
Mrs.  Darciere  and  I  were  returning 
from  church,   I  thought  I  faw,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  us,  the  fervant  I 
fpoke  to  at  the  Marquis  De  Viry's  : 
J  had  piomifed  to  fend  to  her,  to  know 
where  Mrs.  D^rneuil  lived;    which 
I  did  the  day  after,  but  flie  was  gonCj 
out;  fo  that  I  was  glad  to  fee  her; 
and   pointed   her  out  to  Mrs.  Dar- 
ciere,  who  knew  her   as  well  as  I. 
This  woman,  who  faw  us  at  a  dif- 
tance,    feemed  to  know  us  too,    and 
flood  at  our  neighbour  the  innkeeper's 
door.     When  we  came  up  to  her,  we 
bid  the  coachman  (top.     "  I  am  very 
1  glad  to  fee  you  again,"  faid  I:   "  I 
'  fancy   you   have  been  to  fee  Mrs. 
<{  Darneuil,  or  elfe  are  come  from  her? 
"  Will  not  you  tell  us  where  (he  lives?11 
— •"  If  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  ftay 
"  till  I    (peak  to  a  lady  who  lodges 
"  here,"  faid  fhe,  "  I  will  come  back 
"  and  give  you   an  anfwer  in  a  mo- 
"  ment."-—"  A  lady!1'  replied  Mrs. 
'  Darciere,   with  great  aftonimment ; 
'   (for  we  had  been  informed  that  the 
'  unfortunate  unknown  woman  was  the 
'  only  one  cf  our  fex  that  lodged   in 
«  this   houfe.)     "  Who   can  (he    be, 
"  pray?"  added  (he.     Then  turning 
<  to  me—"  PoffibJy  the  lady  (he  fpeaks 
"  of  is  the  perfon  who  had  that  (ad  ;ul- 
"  venture  the  othcrday  !" — "  It  is  the 
"   fame,"    replied    the   chamlm ; 

*  without  giving  me  time  to  ar. . 

"   (he    was   not    born   to  receive   fuch 
"  grofs  affronts." — •«  If  you  are  will- 
fl   '"gi"    ^a'^   ^^rs.   Darciert   to   me, 
"  we  will   pay  her  a  villt."  — 
"  may,   l;u!its,"    replied    the  fc; 
<l  provided  you  will  let  me  go  fiili, 
(he  may   be  appiized  oi 

ps  fnc  may  defire  you 
;i   to  fi>  irt  her  confufion."— "  No,  no,'* 

•  fuid   Mrs.   Darciere;    "  we  aie  not 

..J  of  dilbleaf:ng  her:    fl:- 
««  L 
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tc  heard  of  us  already.  You  may  go; 
"  and  we  will  follow  you."  We 
«  alighted  direclly,  and  waited  in  the 
«  paflage  to  her  chamber  while  flie  went 
'  in.  As  ihe  left  the  door  upon  the 
«  jar,  we  could  fee  her  fitting  up  in  her 
'  bed  with  a  fupine,  languid  air.  On 
«  a  fudden  the  tears  guftied  from  her 
'  eyes,  and  flie  wrung  her  hands;  when 

*  Mrs.   Darciere   cried  out — "  Hea- 
'«  vens,  child!  it  is  Mrs.  Darneuil  !" 
'  I  then  heard  her  figh,  and  faw  her 
'  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a  larrguifli- 
'  ing,     mortified,     and    tender  look. 
1  Moved  at  this  dreadful  and  unex- 
'  peeled  fight,   I  ran   to  einbrace  her 
'  with  fuch  a  fudden  vivacity,  that  I 
'  held  her  for  fome  time  in  my  arms 

*  without  her  being  able  to  fpeak  a 
'  word,   whilft    the    tears    incefTantly 
*'  ftreamed   from   her   eyes.     At   laft, 
'  when  her  firft  emotions,  mixed,  with- 
'  out  doubt,  with  humility  and  confi-. 

*  dence,  were  over — "  J   had  doomed 
"  myfelf  to  fee  you  no  more,"  faid  me 

*  with  a  figh;  «'  but  never  did  any  re- 
•'  folution  coft  me  fo  dear!"     I   re^ 
'  doubled  my  carefles  at  this  difcourfe. 
"  How  unaccountable  was   that  refo- 
"  lution!"  faid  I,  taking  hold  of  one 
'  of  her  hands,    whilft   me  gave   the 
'  other  to  Mrs.  Darciere:    "  how  lit- 
"  tie  did  you  know  us!   What  mon- 
**  fters.did  you  take  us  for?  Alas! 
"  who  is  the  perfon  that  is  not  fub- 
"  je£l  to  the  various  unavoidable  mif- 
ft  fortunes  of  life?    How  could   you 
*'  think  that  we  could  ever  forget  the 
*'  refpect  we  owe  you  ?    or  that  any 
"  circumftances  of  life  could  ever  ren- 
"  der  you  lefs  dear  to  us,  or  lefs  wor- 
«'  thy  of  ourfriendfliip?"     Mrs.  Dar- 
'  ciere  entertained  her  with  pretty  near 
'  the  fame  difcourfe;  whi'e  every  look 
'  flie  gave  us  was  a  fufficier.t  proof  that 
'  me    was  out   of  her   fpheie.      The 
'  chambermaid,  all  this  while,  flood  at 
'  fome  diftance  from  us,  with  the  tears 
'  in   her  eyes  j  and  I   could  not  help 
'  blaming  her  for  not  acquainting  us, 
'  the  firft  time  me  faw  us,  with  this 
'  lady's  unhappy  fmiation.    "  I  would 
*'  have  done  it  with   all   my   heart," 
'  faid  (he;  "  but  I  could  not  difpenfe 
*'  with  this  lady's  order  to  the  con- 
"  trary.     I  have  been  feventeen  years 
"  in  her  fervice  :  it  was  me  that  placed 
"  me  with  the  Marchionefs  De  Viry  j 
**  and  I  fliall  always  look  upon  her  as 
"  my  miftrtfs,  and  think  myfelf  oblig- 


*  ed  to  obey  her.in  whatever  (he  com- 
'  mands  me." — "  Do  not  chide  her," 

faid  iny  fick  friend  ;  "  I  (hall  never 
1  forget  her  kindnefs.  Could  you 
{  believe  that  Pr.e.  fljould  generoufly 
1  offer  me,  of  her  own  accord,  all  the 
{  money  flie  had  in  the  world  ?  while 

I  five  or  fix  perfons  of  ihe  greateft  dif- 
'  tinclion,  with  whom  I  have  lived  in 
'  the'ftrifteft  friendfliip,  have  refufed 
'  to  lend  me  a  trifling  fum,  that  wpuld. 
'  h  .ve    faved   me   from   the   dreadful 
'  ftreights  to  which   I   have  been  re- 
'  duce.l,  snd  have  fhamefully  put  me 

t('  off  with  empty  words  and  an  infipid 
**  affeclation  of  politenefs !  It  is  true, 
"  I  did  not  take  her  money;  yours  fea- 
"  fonably  prevented  me.  The  gentle- 
"  woman  with  whctn  you  lodge  has 
t(  refcued  me  from  the  moft  cutting 
"  part  of  my  troubles;  and  I  (hall  ac- 
*'  quit  myfelf,  in  a  few  days,  of  all 
"  tnefe  debts:  but  my  gratitude  will 
"  be  eternal." 

c  Scarce  had  flie  uttered  thefe  words, 
'  when  Mrs.  Darciere's  footman  came 
'  to  tell  her  that  her  attorney  waited  for 
'  her  at  the  door,  to  give  her  an  anfwer 

*  about  an  affair  that  would  not  admit 
«  of  the  leaft  delay.     "  I  know  what  it 
"  is,"  faid  flie;  <{  he  has  but  one  word 
"  to  fay  to  me  :   I  will  go  and  fpeak  to 
"  him;  and  fliall  be  back  again  imme- 
"  diately.— Pray,  Madam,"  faid  (he, 
'  addreffing  herlelf  to  Mrs.  Darneuil, 
««  think  no  more  of  what  is  pafled  ;  be 
"  eafy   as  to  your  prefent  condition, 
"  and  only  think  how  to  render  us  of 
tl  fervice  to  you  :  your  fituation  ought 
"  to  give  a  concern  to  every  virtuous 
'*  mind  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  too  hap- 
"  py  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
"  ferving   thofe   who  are   like  you.'* 
'  The  fick  lady  only  thanked  her  by 

*  fqueezing  her  hand,  and  a  look  inex- 
'  preflibly  tender.     "  I  think  myfelf 
"  happy,"  faid  foe,  as  foon  as  (he  was 
'  gone,  *'  in  the  midfl-  of  my  misfor- 
'*  tunes,  when  I  confider  who  it  is  that 
"  gives  me  relief ;  that  it  is  neither  my 
"  friends,    my   relations,    thofe    with 
"  whom  I  have  paffed  a  great  part  of 
"  my  life;  nor  even  rny  children,  who 
"  fly   from    me,    and    abandon    me. 
"  Doubtlefs  I  fliould  have  peri  (bed  ia 
"  the  moft  wretched   manner,   in  the 

II  midft  of  all  thefe  refources,  if  it  had 
<l  not  been  for  you,  Mifs;   to  whom  I 
"  am  unknown,  who  ow_  me  nothing, 
<f  and  who,  with  the  moft   engaging 

a  L  2          «  feniibility, 
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fenfibility,  and  in  the  moft  amiable 
nianner,at  once  are  inftead  of  friends, 
relations,  and  children.  Had  it  not 
been  for  you  and  year  companion, 
whom  I  found  with  you  in  the 
coach  ;  had  it  not  been  for  this  girl, 
(fufferme  to  mention  her  with  you; 
for  her  zeal  and  aftedion  render  her 
worthy  of  the  honour  I  do  her  ;)  in 
ftiort,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lady 
with  whom  you  lodge,  to  whom  I 
am  an  entire  frranger,  and  who  could 
not  fee  my  diftrefs  without  being 
moved  with  compaffion ;  I  fhould 
have  died  in  the  greateft  want,  and 
in  an  aftonifliing  obfcurity  !  Afto- 
nifhing,  indeed,  for  one  of  my  rank! 
Lord,  .vhat  is  life!  what  the  mife- 
ries  with  which  it  is  attended  !"— 
Dear  Madam!"  cried  I,  extremely 
touched,  "  begin  to  forget  thefe  ter- 
rible  fcenes;  let  me  fecond  Mro. 
I>ai  ciere's  entreaties  to  prevail  upon 
you  to  lofe  the  profpe&  of  thefe 
frightful,  painful  events.  Give  us 
the  pieafure  of  feeing  you  full  of 
tranquillity,  that  you  may  difTipate 
the  uneafinefs  you  have  occasioned 
in  our  minds.'1  — '*  Well,  then,  I 
have  done,"  faid  fhej  "  you  are  in 
the  right;  for  there  is  no  adverfity, 
no  calamity,  which  fuch  engaging 
goodnefs  ought  not  entirely  to  re- 
move.  Let  us  talk,  then,  Mifs,  of 
your  concerns.  Where  is  that  mo- 
ther  you  came  to  meet  again,  after 
an  abfence  of  fo  many  years?  How 
did  fhe  receive  you  ?  How  tenderly 
fhe  ought  to  love  ycu  !  How  happy 
mull  fhe  think  herfelf  in  having  fuch 
a  daughter!  Heaven,  indeed,  has 
given  me  one ;  but  I  have  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  complain  of  her ;  far 
from  it!"  She  could  not  pronounce 
thefe  laft  words  without  the  utm-oft 
concern  and  emction.  "  Alas,  Ma- 
dam!"  returned!, ftghing too,  "  you 
talk  of  the  tendernefs  of  my  mother} 
but  I  durft  not  flatter  myfclf  with 
the  thoughts  of  having  any  fharc  in 
her  affeclion;  and  mall  think  my- 
felf  very  happy  if  (he  rs  not  forry  to 
fee  me,  though  it  is  twenty  years 
fince  I  was  with  her.  But,  pray, 
let  us  return  to  yourfelf  again  :  you 
have  here  but  very  ill  attendance  j 
you  xvant  a  nurft;  and  I  will  order 
the  mafter  of  tiie  houfe,  when  1  leave 
you,  to  provide  you  with  one  before 
night." 


'  I  thought  (he  was  going  to  anfwer 
'  me,  but  was  aftonifhed  to  fee  her  fud- 

*  denly  burft    into  tears;  then  rccol- 

*  le&ing  the  number  of  ye;irs  which  I 

*  had  parted  remote  from  my  mother— 
"  Twenty  years!"  cried   ftur,  with    a 
'  penfive  and  dejefted  conatenance,  *'  I 
"  cannot  hear  of  this  without 'the  nt- 
««  moft   grief.     Juft    Heaven*    What 
*'  reafon  has  your  mother  to  reproach 
"   herfelf,  as  well  as  I!  Oh,  Mil's!  tell 
"  me,"  added  (he,  without  giving  rr;e 
'  time  for  reflexion,  ««  why  Hie  neg"le£t- 
'*  ed  you  to  fuch  a  degree?" — "  I  was," 

*  replisd  I,  "•  but  two  years  old  when 
"   Ihe  married  a  feeond  huvb^nd;  and  a 
"   few  weeks  after  went  to  Paris,  where 
"  (he  had  a  fon,   who,  without  doubt, 
'*  effaced  every  idea  of  me   from  her 
'*  heart.     Since  fhe  has  bten  gone,  I 
"  have  had  no  friend  near  her  to  awake 
"  her  tendernefs  for  me,  by  putting  her 
'*   in  mind  that  (he  had  a  daughter.     I 
'*  have  never  received  above  three  or 
*'  four  letters  from  her  in  my  life;  and 
"  am  juft  come  from   an    aunt    wha 
"  is   lately  dead,    with  whom  I   have 
'*  lived  fix  or  feven  years,  without  ever 
'*  receiving  any  news  of  my  mother, 
**  to  whom  I  have  wrote  feveral  timea 
**  to  no  puspofe.  I  have  fought  for  her 
"  here  according  to  the  laft  direction  I 
*'  had  received;  but  in  vain:  my  fa- 
"  ther-in-kw  is  dead;  his  fon  is  mar- 
'«  ried,  and  is  now  in  the  country  with- 
'*  the  marchionefa  his  wife;  but  nobody 
"  can  tell  me  where  to  find  my  mother, 
'*  who  does  not  live  with  him.  So  that, 
"  notwithftanding  a  thoufand  enqui- 
"  ries,  I  am  (till  as  much  in  the  dark 
"  with  refpeft  to  her  as   ever.     But 
"  what  alarms  me  mod,  and  fills  me 
"  with  a  mortal  inquietude,  is  the  ap- 
ft  prehenfion  that  fhe  is  in  indigent  cir- 
*'  cumftances;  for  I  have  heard  that  her 
"  fon,  whom  ftie  has  been  fo  cxtrava- 
*'  gantly  fond  of,  has  made  himfelf  un- 
"  worthy  of  her  tendernefs,  by  ufirg 
"  her  unkindly/' 

'  I  could  not  conclude  this  difcourfe 
'  without  (bedding  tears;  but  the  un- 
'  known  lady,  the  fictitious  Mrs.  Dar- 

*  neuil,  who  had  been  weeping  before, 
'  had  her  eyes  eagerly  fixed  upon  mine 
'  whilft  I  was  fpeaking,  and  ieemed  to 
'  reftraift  her  tears  to  hear  me  with  the 
'  greater  attention :  her  looks  were  wild, 

*  and  exprefTive  of  the  utmoft  inquie- 
«  tude,  and  fhe  feemed  to  be  full  of  the 

*  moft  violent  agitation.    When  I  h.ul 

*  done, 
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c!"one,  fhe  made  me  no  anfwer;   (he 
was  ftunned  and  fpeechlefs;    the  air 
of    her    countenance    ex  preyed    the 
greateft    emotion :    I   participated   in 
the  trouble  which  I  frw  painted  there; 
and  feemed  to  anticipate  the  difcovery 
of  a  furprizing  event.     We  beheld 
each  other  without  either  of  us  being 
able  to  break  this  profound   lilence; 
till  at  lalt  fhe  fpoke,  and,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  laid — «'  I  believe,  Mifs, 
your  mother  is  not  unknown  to  me: 
'  pray  where  does  that  fon  live  of  whom 
<  you  enquired  for  her?" — "  At  the 
1  Place  Royal/'  replied  I,  with  a  voice 
as  much  altered  as  her's.    "  And  his 
«  name?''  added  fhe  with  precipitation, 
as  if  her  breath  had  been  exhauded. 
The  Marquis  De  ***,''  returned  I, 
trembling.     "  Oh,    my    dear    Ter- 
viere!"  cried  fhe  aloud,  finking  into 
my    arms.      At    this    exclamation, 
which  immediately  informed   me  of 
her  being  my  mother,  I  gave  a  loud 
fhriek,  which  frightened  Mrs.  Dar- 
ciere,  who  had  juft  left  her  attorney, 
and  was  coming  up  flairs.  Uncertain 
what  might  be  the  caufe  of  my  crying 
out  in  an  inn  like  this,  which  could 
be  fuppofed  to  harbour  none  but  per- 
fons  of  a  mean  rank,  ihe  cried  out  too, 
to  make  the  people  come  up  and  give 
me  fqme  affiftance  in  cafe  of  need. 
The  landlord  and  his  daughter  came 
running  to  her,  followed  by  her  foot- 
man, frighted  at  the  noife  fhe  made, 
and  alked  the  caufe  of  it.     "  Follow 
me!  follow  me!"  cried   fhe  hadily; 
I  have  juft  heard  a  fhriek  from  the 
room  of  your  fick  lodger,  with  whom 
I  left  the  young  lady  I  brought  with 
me;  let  us  at  all  hazards  go  in  to- 
gether."     When   they   entered   the 
chamber,  they  found  me  fpeechlefs, 
weak,  pale,  and  in  a  kind  of  ftupidity, 
in  which  I  was  weeping  through  the 
different  emotions  of  joy,  furprize, 
and  grief.     My  mother  was  fainted 
away,    and   had   given    no    figns   of 
knowledge  fmce  I  held   her  in    my 
arms;  while  the  chambermaid,  whom 
I  was  unable  to  afnft,  was  ufing  her 
utmoft   endeavours  to   bring  her  to 
herfelf.     "   What    is    the   matter?" 
cried  Mrs.  Darciere  as  fhe  came  in  ; 
'  What  ails  you,  Mifs?0  I  could. give 
her  no  other  anfwer,  but  my  fighs  and 
tears;  and  then  lifting  up  my  hand, 
I  (hewed  her  my  mother,  as  if  this 
geftur*  had  been  fufficient  to  inform 


'  her  who  that  dear  pcrfon  was.  "Whac 
"  is  all  this?"  added  (he:  "  is  fhe  dy- 
"  ing?"r— "  No,  Madam,"  replied  the 
«  chambermaid;  "  but  Hie  has  juft 
**  known  her  daughter  again,  and  faint- 
"  ed  away  immediately." — "  Yes."* 

*  faid  I  then,  endeavouring  to  recover 
'  myfelf,  "  it  is  my  mother!" — ««  Your 
"  mother!''  cried  {he,  haftening  to  her 

*  to  afford  her  forne  aflidance-.  ""what, 
"   the  Marchionefs  De  ***  ?   What  a 
"  ftrange  adventure!" — "  Amarchio- 
"  nefs1"    faid  the  innkeeper,  joining 

*  his  hands  together  with  amazement; 
"  Oh,  the  dear  lady!  Had  fhe  told  me 
"  her  quality,  I  durft  not  have  given 
'*  her  the  lead  pain."     However,  their 

*  endeavours  infenfibly  recovered  her 

*  fpirits;  and  fhe  at  lad  opened  her  eyes. 

*  But  I  fhall   pafs  over  in  filence'cur 
'  mutual  careffes,  and   tender  er.dear- 

*  ments.     The  affVfling  circumftances 

*  in  which  I  found  her  again;  the  no- 
'  velty  and  furprizing  manner  of  our 
'  acquaintance  and  friendfhip.;  the  plea  - 

*  fure  I  found  in  feeing  hsr,  and  calling 
'   her   mother;  the   long  time  that  flie 

*  had  forgot  her  duty  to  me;  ail  the 
'  hardfhips   fhe  had  made  me  fuffer; 
'and  that  kind  of  revenge  I  took  01* 
'  her  heart,  by  the  tendernefs  of  mine; 

*  all   contributed   to  render  l>er  more 
'  dear  to  me,  than,  perhaps,  fhe  would 
'  have  been   had  I  always  Jived   with 
<  her.     "  Ah,  my  Terviere !  Ah,  my 
<(  daughter!"  cried  fhe,  "  how  guilty 
'•'  tl.y  tranfports  render  me!"  Bucth's 
'  fudden  flood  of  joy  at  our  unexpe&- 

*  ed  meeting  foon   cod   us  very  dearj 
'  for  whether  the  violence  of  the  erno- 
«  tions  fhe  had  experienced,  had  caufed 
«  a  too  great  revolution  in  her  mind,  or 
'  that  her  fever,  joined  to  her  forrow, 
'  had  weakened  her  too  much,  a  few 

*  davs  after  this  fhe  was  leized  with  a 
'  pally  on  her  right -fide,  which  fooft 
'  removed  to  the   other.     I   was   ex- 
'  tremely   afflicled  at  her  melancholy 

*  condition,  andfhould  have  been  quite 
'   inconfolable,  if  they  had  not  flattered 
1  me  with  the  hopes  that  (he  would  foon 

*  recover;    but,    however,    they   were 
'  miitaken.     When  our  tranfports  be- 

*  gan  a  little  to  abate,  I  propoied  to  re- 

*  move  her  to  ourhoufe;  but  her  fever, 
'  which  was  grown  more  violent,  toge- 
'  ther    with     her    extreme    weaknefs, 
'  wouM  not  permit  it;  and  a  phyfician 
'  Ifent  for  was  abfolutely  againft  it.  Sa 

*  that  I  then  only  thought  of  lodging 
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c  with  her,  that  I  might  never  be  obliged 
'  to  leave  her 5  but  the  landlord  alfnr- 
'  IN!  me  that  his  houfe  was  .ilready  full. 
"  I  will  then,  mother,"  laid  I,  "  have 
««  a  bed  mtuieby  your's."— "  No,''  re- 
«  turned  flie,  "  that  is  impoflible  :  the 
•«  room  is  already  much  too  frnall;  and 
"  I  would  not  have  you  think  ok  it. 
«c  Preferve  your  health,  my  dear,  for 
«'  my  lake;  you  would  find  but  little 
**  repoie  here;  ;MK!  your  ill  accommo- 
•*  dation  would  be  an  additional  un- 
'*  eafincfs  to  me.  You  live  very  near;  I 
'•  fhall  have  the  cc-nfolation  of  feeing 
"  you  as  oft-n  as  you  pleife;  and  a 
ei  nurfe  will  be  fuiTicient  to  attend  me.'' 
'  But  I  did  not  know  how  to  leave  her 
'  in  this  wretched  lodging,  and  there - 
c  fore  begged,  in  the  moft  affectionate 
c  manner,  that  Ihe  would  permit  me  to 

*  ftay  with  her;  but  Ihe  would   not  li- 

*  ften  to  my  entreaties.  Mrs.  Darciere 
'  was  of  her  opinion;  and  it  was  re- 
«  folved,  in  fpite  of  my  inclination  to 
'  the  contrary,  that  I  Ihould  be  fatis- 
'  fied  with  coming  to  fee  her,  till  fhe 
'  was  well  enough  to  be  removed  fome- 
'  where  elle.     1  therefore  went  to  her 
'  room  every  day  as  foon  as  I  was  up, 
'  and  ftayed  with  her  till  night. 

*  As  I  was  very  defirous  of  knowing 

*  the  caufe  of  her  being  reduced  to  fuch 
'  dreadful  circumftances,  I  defired  her, 
'  the  day  after  we  came  to  the  know- 
'  ledge  of  each  other,  to  give  me  an  in- 
'  fight  into  this  furpiizing  part  of  her 
'  hiltory;  which  fne  very  readily  con- 
'  fen  ted  to. 

*l  I  lived  happily,"  fa  id  /he,  "with 
"  the  marquis  my  hufoand  for  near 
"  twenty  years,  which  p:iiTed  on  in  an 
"  alrncft  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
"  My  fon  was  the  obje6l  of  our  fond- 
*'  eft  love;  a  love  whicl^was  attended 
"  with  fuch  an  excefiive  weaknefs,  as 
"  to  prompt  us  to  indulge  him  in  his 
"  moil  unbounded  defires:  we  gave  him 
"  no  rdtraint;  entirely  neglected  the 
"  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  fuf- 
"  fered  him  to  imbibe  all  the  filly  pre- 
'*  judices  of  vanity  and  folly.  When 
'«  he  was  about  nineteen,  the  marquis 
"  his  father,  who  wilhed  to  fee  him 
"  married  before  he  died,  defired  me  to 

"  fpeak  to  the  DukeDeN for 

"  his  daughter:  I  did  fo  with  joy;  the 
"  duke  was  pleafed  with  the  match  ; 
"  readily  accepted  my  propofal;  and  a 
<*  fortnight  after  our  young  couple 
«  were  manicd,  But  while  our  joy 


'*  was  at  the  height,  the  marquis  was 
"  feized  with  a  complication  of  dilu-m. 
"  p-.rs,  which  in  about  fix  weeks  tune 
"  canied  him  off.     I  was  left  in  very 
"  eaf'y  and  comfortable  circurnltancesi 
"  and,  had  I  not  been  blinded  by  my 
41  tendernefs  for  my  fon,  I  had 
"   known  the  miferies  I  havefmce  luf- 
"   fered;  which,  indeed,  have  been  a  juft 
"  punilhtnent  for  my  guilty  neglc6t  of" 
"  thee.     Infatuated  with  my  aifeclion 
"  for  this  idol  of  my  thoughts,  I  had 
fl  the  imprudence  to  renounce  all   my 
**  rights,  and  to  referve  to  myielf  oiiiy 
ff  a  very   moderate   penfion  ;  which  I 
"  voluntarily  confented  to, as  heobiig- 
<{  ed  himfclf  to  have  me  with  him  m 
ft  his  houfe,  and  defray  all  rny  cxpen- 
"  ces.     I  was  received  very  politely; 
"  and  the   fiift  month  paflcd  without 
'*  having  any  reafon   to  complain    of 
"  their  behaviour,  though  it  could  not 
"  be  much  extolieJ.     I  was  treated  in 
(f  fuch  a  cold,  though  civil  manner,  as 
tt  the  heart  is  never  latisfied  with,  and 
"  which  we  know  not  how  to  explain, 
f(  would    we  make  people  fenfible  of 
t(  the  defects  of  it.     But  now  my  fon 
"  began  to  treat  me  with  neglect.  My 
fi  daughter  in -law,  who  was  of  a  proud 
tf  arid    haughty  temper,    chanced  one 
"  day  to  fee  fome  gentlemen  of  our 
"  province,    who  came   very  indiffer- 
"  ently  drefled  to  pay  me  a  vili: :  on  t:iis 
"  Ihe  imagined  I  mult  be  greatly  infe- 
*'  rior  to   the  marquis,  who  had  done 
"  me  the  honour  to  marry  me;  and  up. 
"  on  this  redoubled  her  coldnefs  for 
"  me;  gradually  fuppreffed  thole  little 
<{   regards  which  ihe  h:ia  hitherto  never 
"  neglecled;  and  at   laft  fhrwed  me  fo 
"  little  refpe6t,  that  her  behaviour  bc- 
*'  came  quite  intolerable  ;  and  I  refolv- 
"  to  let  her  know  it.     "  I  can  difpenfe 
'*  with  th^t  duty  you  owe  me  as  the 
"  marquis's  mother,"  laid  I  one  day  to 
*'  her:  "  be  as  undutiful  to  me  as  you 
"  pleafe;    your  honour  is   more  con- 
"  cerned  in  it  than  mine;  and  I  ihail 
"   leave  it  to  the  publick  to  do  me  juf- 
**  tice ;  but  I  will  never  i\\l\\r  \ 
*'  treat  me  with  lefs  politenels  tii.m  you 
"  dare  to  do  your  equals." — •«  I  {' 
"  politenels  to  you,  Madam!  "K. 
"  ihe,  turning  her  back  upon  me  I 
"  to  her  clofct:  <'  truly,  tins  is  a  terrible 
if  reproach;  and  I  ihould  ce;tainly  be 
"in  (lefpnir  if  I  dcfcrved   it. 
«(  the  rel'pect  which   is  due  to  y 
<(  hope  the  publick  you  threaten  nv 

«'   will 
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will  not  be  altogether  fo  very  dim*- 
cult  in  that  point  as  yourfelf !"  Ex- 
afperated  at  this  infolent  replv,  I 
complained  of  it  to  my  Ton  ;  buttrad 
not  any  reafon  to  be  better  fatisfied 
with  him  than  I  was  with  his  wife. 
He  laughad  at  our  quarrel;  faid  it 
was  a  mere  womanilh  debate,  which 
we  fhould  both  forget  the  next  day, 
and  was  what  he  ought  not  to  med- 
die  with.  He  had  frequently  heard 
her  make  merry  with  the  petty  no- 
hility  of  our  province,  without  be. 
ing  offended;  and  ridiculoufly  pleafed 
with  the  juftice  fhe  did  his  father's 
extraction,  he  readilv  gave  tip  mine 
to  her  pleafantrv:  perhaps,  he  de- 
fpifed  it  himfelf,  and  did  not  think 
it  any  honour  to  him.  What  extra- 
vagant  conceit !  What  wild  ideas 
may  not  enter  the  head  of  a  young 
man/whofe  mind  is  barren  and  un- 
cultivated!  What  weaknefs  and  folly 
is  not  fuch  a  perfon  capable  of! 
Thus,  forfaken  by  my  fon,  and 
fcorned  by  my  daughter-in-law,  who 
always  treated  me  with  contempt  and 
infolence,  I  became  the  laughing- 
ftock  of  the  family;  and  was  foon 
treated  with  a  difrefpeclful  negleft 
by  the  very  fervants.  On  this  I  re- 
folved  to  leave  the  houfe;  which  I 
accordingly  did  one  morning  when 
my  fon  was  gone  a  hunting,  leaving 
a  letter  behind  me,  in  which  I  in- 
formed  him  of  my  reafons  for  retir- 
ing,  and  at  the  fame  time  defiring 
him  to  pay  me  two  quarters  of  my 
penfion,  which  was  become  due,  and 
of  which  I  had  not  yet  received  any 
thing ;  and  aifo  to  fend  me  thofe 
goods  I  had  referred  for  myfelf. 
The  next  day  he  came  to  fee  me;  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
me  to  return,  by  faying,  th  my 
leaving  him  was  only  the  eiVecl  of  an 
ill-humour  which  had  no  fotinda- 
tion;  all  the  grievances  mentioned 
in  my  letter,  he  treated  as  mere  tri- 
fles  that  did  not  deferve  my  notice; 
and  told  me  that  I  ought  not  to  make 
myfelf  appear  the  moft  proud  and 
opinionated  woman,  whom  it  was  irh- 
poffible  to  live  with;  wiih  many  other 
arguments  as  little  adapted  to  per- 
fuade.  The  refult  of  this  vifit  was, 
that  he  prom i fed  to  fend  me  the  mo- 
ney  1  wanted,  with  all  the  goods 
which  belonged  to  me;  which,  how- 
ever,  were  changed  for  fuch  as  were 


1  of  frr.nll  value,  and  were  almoft  of 

*  no  fervi'.-<?  to  me;  when  a  little  after 
'  I  was  obliged  to  fell   them   for  my 

*  f'ibfiftencc.     I  received  but  the  third 
'  part  of  the  Aim  which  was  become 
'  due;  and  my  penfion  continued  to  be 
'  fo  ill  paid,  that  I  was  obliged  to  part 
'  wiih  this  faithful   iervant,   leave  my 
'  apartment,  and  pal    from  one  ready- 

*  furni  fiied  lodging  ;o  ;m,  MR;-,  ccord- 
1  ing  to  my  want  of  ability  to  fatisfy 
'  the  demands  of  the  pcrl'ons  of  whom 

*  I  hired  them.     I  was  in  this  fit'.ia- 

*  tion,  when  the  widow  of  an  officer, 
1  for  whom  I  had  done  an  important 
'  piece  of  fervice,  offered  to  take  me, 
'  for  fome  months,  to  her   country- 
(  feat:   there  I  fell  (ick ;' ?nd,  notwiih- 

"  ftandir.g  the  kind  adiitance  of  this 
"  lady,  who  was  more  generous  thaa 
ft  rich,  I  fpent  almoil  all  the  money  I 
"  had  brought  with  me.  When  I  was 
"  a  little  recovered,  I  refolved  to  re- 
"  turn  to  Paris,  to  fee  my  fon,  with  a 
"  refolution  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
"  law,  if  his  inhumanity  fliould  oblige 
"  me  to  it.  The  widow's  country- 
"  feat  was  but  about  half  a  mile  from 
"  the  place  where  the  ftage  coach  ufed 
"  to  ftop.  I  walked  thither;  and 
"  there  I  found  Mrs.  Darciere  and 
"  thee.  Happy  meeting!  There  I  be- 
"  gan  to  feel  a  friend &ip  for  thee, 
"  which  owed  it's  rife  to  thy  merit ;  a 
*'  friendship  fo  foft,  as  made  me  wifh 
"  we  had  been  allied  by  the  ties  of" 
"  blood,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  in- 
"  fpired  by  feme  fecret  fymputhy. 
tc  What  reafon  have  I  to  reproach  my- 
"  felf  for  my  barbarity  to  thee!  How 
"  unkind  a  mother,  and  how  tender  a 
"  child!  As  I  was  loth  to  give  you  the 
"  p.iin  of  feeing  a  woman  of  quality 
tf  in  diftrefs,  I  changed  fiiy  name,  and 
"  tcnk  r.nother  that  hindered  thee  from 
tr  knowing  me.  This,  my  dear,  is  all 
"  tint  is  neceflary  for  me  to  tell  you.'' 
*  I  could  not  help  being  fhocked,  my 
'  dear  Marianne,  at  my  brother's  in- 
f  gratitude.  About  eight  days  after 
«  this,  Mrs.  Darciere  and  I  refolved  to 
'  pay  him  a  vilitj  and,  that  we  might 

*  net  mils  him,  we  took  care  to  be  at 

*  his  houfe  between  one  and  two:   but 
'  we  were  not  deftined  to  find  him  fo 
'  fc  'ii;   the  marchionefs  was  come  to 
'  town  without  him,  and  did  not  ex- 
'  peel  him    till   the  next  day.      How- 
'  ever,  we  refolved  to  fee  her,  and  im- 
f  mediately  went  up,  after  having  ftrt 

'  aiervanfe 
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«  a  fervant  to  tell  her  that  Mil's  De 

*  Terviere  and  another  lady  were  com- 

*  ing  "P  fta'rs>  when  we  heard  her  fay 
'  that  (he  did  not  know  us.  We  found 

*  a  pretty  numerous  company  with  her, 

*  who  probably  were  to  ftay  dinner. 
«  She  advanced  towards  me,  as  I  en- 

*  tered  the  room,  with  an  airthat  i'eem- 

*  ed  to  fay — "  What  would  (lie  have 
*«  with  me?"  v/hilft  I  was  not  at  all 
«  dazzled  with  the  rank  me  bore  at  Pa- 
«  ris  and  at  court;  nor  by  her  titles,  or 
'  the  grandeur  of  her  houfe,  as  I  only 
«  looked  upon  her  as  my  filler- in -law. 
«  As  I  had  fent  up  my  name,  which  I 

*  fancied  (he  had  at  lea  ft  heard  of,  fince 
«  it  had  been  that  of  her  mother-in- 
'  law,  I  went  to  her  in  a  free  but  po- 
«  lite  manner  to  embrace  herj  when  I 
«  obferved  that  (he  hefitated,  as  if  in 
«  doubt  whether  (he  ought  to  fuffer  me 
«  to  take   that  liberty :    however,  (he 
'  could  notrefufe  returning  my  polite- 

*  nefs,  though  (he  did  it  with  a  vifible 
«  conftraint  and  a  remarkable  air  of  in- 

*  difference.     We  are  nicely  fenfible, 
«  my  dear  Marianne,  of  this  fort  of  be- 
4  haviour;  for  our  own  pride  fuffici- 
«  er.lly  acquaints  us  with  that  of  others. 
«<  Madam,"  faid  I,  "  I  judge,  from 
"  the  furprize  you  feem  to  be  in,  that 
«£  my  name  was  not  faithfully  brought 
«  in  to  you;  you  cannot  be  a  (tranger 
«'  to  it:  I  am  called  Terviere."     She 

*  continued  to  look  at  mewithcutmak- 

*  ing  me  any  reply;  and  this  I  took  to 

*  be  another  of  her  haughty  airs;  when 
«  I  added,  at  laft— "  I  am   the  mur- 
'«  quis's  fifter!" — "  I  am  very  forry, 
tf  Mifs,  he  is  not  here,"  replied   (he, 

*  defiling  us  to  fit  down;  "  he  will  not 
•«  be  in  town  thefe  two  days." — "  I 
«c  was  told  fo,  Madam,"  returned  I: 
"  but  my  vifit  is  not  to  him  alone;  I 
<«  came  alfo  to  have  the  honour  of  fee- 
"  ing  you."     It  was  not  without  the 
'  greateft  reluftance  that  I  made  her 

*  this  compliment;  but  we  mull  fome- 
«  times  be   civil  for  our  own  fakes  j 
'  though  very  often  thofe  we  fpeak  to 
'  do  not  deferve  we  (liould  be  fo  for 
<  theirs.      "  Befides,"    continued   I, 
«'  I  am  come  about  an  affair  thnt  will 
«'  not  admit  of  delay,  and  which  highly 
"  concerns  my  brother  and  myfelf,  and 
*l  even   you  too,  fjnce  it  relates  to  my 
"  mother." — "  She  does  not  uluaily 
«  addrefs  herfelf  to  me  about  her  af- 
•;  fairs,"  replied  (he,   fmilingj  "  and 
«  I  believe,  Mil's,  you  had  better  frvy 


"  till  the  marquis's  return."     Her  in- 
difference  on  this   iubjecl  made  me 
angry;  and  r,s  1  ohl'crved  the    com- 
pany feerncd  curious  of  hearing  the 
fequel  of  cur  converfation,   I  imme- 
diately refolved  to  punifh  the  mar- 
chionefs  for  her  little  concern  for  my 
mother,  by  entering  into  particulars 
which  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
her.      "  M;idam,"    laid  I,    "   my 
c  mother's  affairs  are  very  plain,  and 
<c  eafily  underftood:   fhe  only  afks  for 
<{  money,  and  you  are  fenfible  that  (he 
1  cannot  do  without." — "  1  have  juft 
'  told  you,"  cried  (he,  turning  away 
her  head,  "  that  you  muft  talk  about 
'  it  to  the  marquis,  for  I  never  meddle 
1  with  their  agreement  upon  that  fub- 
'  jecl." — "  But,  Madam,"    refumed 
I,  turning  away  my  head  as  well  as 
(he,  "  this  agreement  confjfts  only  in 
1  acquitting  a  penfion,  the  payment  of 
{  which  has  been  neglected  for  almoft 
"  a  year  paftj  and  you  may,  without 
"  the  lead  inconvenience,  intereft  your- 
"  felf  in  the  troubles  of  a  mother- in- 
"  law  who  has  loved  you  tofuch  a  de- 
"  gree  as  to  confent  to  give  you  all  (he 
"  was  pofftfTed  of." — "  I  have  been  told 
"  that  (lie  received  from  the  late  mar- 
tc  quis  all  (lie  ever  gave  you,"  replied 

*  fhe,  with  a  fneer;    "  and   I   cannot 
"  think  myfelf  obliged  to  thank  your 
"  mother  for  her  fon's  being  his  fa- 
«*  ther's  heir." — <«  Let  me  put  you  in 
"  mind,  Madam,  that  that  mother  is 
"  now  alfo  called  yours  as   well  as 
"  mine,"  returned  I  :  *'  you  fpeak  of 
'*  her  as  a  Granger,  or  a  perlbn  to  whom 
**  you  are  forry  for  being  related."— 
fc  WTho  told  you  I  was  forry  for  it, 
"  Mils?"    faid    fhe.     "  What  good 
ft  would  that  do  me  ?  Would  my  for- 
"  row  make  her  the  lefs  fr>y  mother- 
*'  in-law?  I  know  fhe  is  fo,  fince  the 

'*  marquis  has  been  pleafed  to  make    - 
"  her    the    mother    of    hi*   fon."  — 
"  Sure,  Madam,  you  have  not  well 
"  confidered  what  you   are    faying!" 
'  replied  I,   looking  upon  her  with  a 

*  kind  of  pity.     '*  What  do  you  mean 
tc  by  reproaching  the  old  marquis  with 
*'  marrying  my  mother?    If  he    had 
"  not,  I  prelume,  his  (on  would  ; 

"  haveexilted,  and  therefore  coul 

"  have  been  now  your  hufband.     It 

t(  he  dear  to  you,  and  can  you  wifh  he 

«'  had  ne\'er  b^en  born?  But  1  I 

(t  you  only  wi(h  his  mothc- 

u  of  a  moie  noble  family  than  i'i. 

•'  If 
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*'  If  this  is  the  cafe,  you  have  no  rea- 
c<  fon  to  difturb  yourfclf;  your  pride 
"  need  not   be   alarmed;  for   though 
"   the  marquis  was  fuperior  to  her  in 
<c  fortune,  he  was  not  in  birthj  and 
*{  therefore  did  not  dishonour  himfelf 
"  in  marrying  tor:  and  this  the  whole 
tl  province   will  tell   ytiu  ;   I   am  fur- 
"  prized  that  my  brother  has  not  let 
**  you    know    it.      Therefore,    Ma- 
*c  dam,"  added  I,  without  giving  her 
'  time  to  reply,  "  you  may  fafely,  and 
"  without  blufhing,  own  her  for  your 
"  mother-in-law:   nor  need  you  be  a - 
"  fliamed  of  paying  her  all  that  duty 
"  which  is  due  from  a  daughter,which, 
**  I  am  forry  to  fay,  you  have  hitherto 
"  refufed  her.     Repair  the  injuftice  of 
"  your  former  difdain,  which  mud  have 
*'  difpleafed  every  witnefs  of  itj  and 
"  which,  indeed,  would  have  been  very 
"  unjuft,  had  (he  been  of  much  meaner 
11  extraction  than  you  have  imagined: 
"  entertain,  with  regard  to  her,  fenti- 
"  ments  worthy  of  yourfelf,  of  your 
*{  education,  and  good  difpofition;  and 
*'  make  a  proper  return  for  the  extra- 
"  ordinary  teitimonies  me  has  given 
"  you  of  her  tendern^fs,  by  that  con- 
"  fidence  with    which   (he    has  relied 
i(  upon   you  and  her  ion  for  all   the 
*'  fupport  and    happinefs  of  her  re- 
"  maininglife."— "  Truly, you  would 
*'  make  excellent  fermons!"  cried  me, 
'  riling,  with  an  air  which  (he  ftrove  to 
'  render    carelefs    and    unconcerned : 
'*  I  would  freely  liften  till  the  conclu- 
"  fion  of  it;  biit  we   have   been  juft 
*'  told  that  dinner  is  ready.     Do  you 
*l  dine  with  us,  ladies^' — "  No,  Ma- 
tf  dam,  I  give  you  thanks,"  replied  I, 
'  riling  too  with  an  air  of  indignation; 
"  I  have  but  one  word  to  add  to  what 
"  you  call  my  fermon.     My  mother, 
"  who  has  referved  nothing  to  herfeif, 
"  and  whom  you  both  have  abandon- 
"  ed  to  the  moft  frightful  extremities; 
"  who  has  been  forced  to  fell  the  piti- 
"  ful  goods  you  fent  her  in  the  room 
"  of  thofe  (he  had  referved  to  herlHf; 
"  in  fhort,  that  mother  who  could  not 
"  believe  that  either  you    or  her  fon 
"  would   ever   want    gratitude}    who 
*'  has  confented  to  give  up  a  very  hand  - 
"  fome  fettlement  in  confideration  of  a 
'*  very  fmall  penfion  you  were  to  piy 
"  her,     through    the    too -favourable 
"  opinion   fhe  had  entertained  of  his 
*'  heart  and  yours;  fhe  whom  you  in- 
M  vited  to  live  with  you  at  your  houfe, 
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"  to  be  loved,  fcrved,   and  refpecled 
"  there,  as   me   defervedj  whom,  on 
"  the  contrary,  you  have  treated  with 
"  fcorn  and  infult,  and  abufed  tofuch 
"  a   degree  as  to  force  her   to  leave 
ft  you,  and  to  live  on  a  fmall  penlion, 
"  which  you   have  neglected   to  pay 
*'  her,  and  which  was  too  trifling  for 
"  her  ever  to  look  upon  as  a  refourre, 
"  though  it  is  now  the  only  one  that 
"  is  left  her;  that  unfortunate  mother- 
"  in-law,   whofe  intereft  gives  you  fo 
"  little  concern — I  now  come  to  tell 
"  you  was  a  few  days  ago  in  the  ut- 
"  moft  diftrefs,  and  was  fo  dreadfully 
"  reduced  as  not  to  know  whereto  ap- 
"  ply  for  fhelter  and  bare  fubfiftence. 
*{  She  is  fick;  and  lodges  at  a  mean 
"  inn,  where  the  has  only  a  fmall, 
"  darkroom;  which  fhe  could  not  pay 
"  for,  and  out  of  which   fhe  would 
"  have   been    turned,    though    almoft 
"  expiring,  into  ttve  ftreet,  had  fhe  not 
"  been  relieved  by  the  chai  ity  of  a  wo- 
*'  man   who  was  pafling  by,  and  to 
*'  whom  fhe  was  entirely  unknown:   I 
"  fay  charity;  for,  however  harfh  the 
f(  term  may  found,  it  is  impofllble  to 
"  ufe  a  fofcer  expreffion  confident  with 
<{  truth." 

<  You  cannot  imagine,   Mariannr, 
'  what  an  effeft  this  word  had    upon 

*  thofe  who  were  prefent;    though   it 
'  would  probably  have  wounded  their 

*  nice  ears,  and  have  appeared  too  in- 
'  delicate,  had  1  not  thought  that,   in 
«  order  to  diveft  it  of  it's  bafenefs,  and 

*  to  render  it  touching,  I  ought  to  by 

*  a  ftrefs  upon  it,  and  appear  to  fur- 

*  mount    with  pain    the  confufion    it 
'  gave  me:  I  faw  them  all  lift  up  their 
{  hands,  and,  by  feveral  geftures,  ex- 

*  prefs    their    furprize    and    concern. 
"  Yes,  Madam,''    continued  I,  "  in 
"  this  frightful  fituation  was  your  mo- 
"  ther-in-law!   this  her  dreadful  con- 
"  dition  !     Her  linen  and  cloaths  were 
"  ready    to  be  ibid,  cr  at  ler.ft  kept 
"  for  a  fecurity,   when  the  lady  I  am 
"  fpeaking  of,  touched  with  compaf- 
ft  fion,  redeemed  them,  even  without 
*'  knowing  her,  or  hoping  to  be  paid 
"  again.     She  is  dill  in  the  fame  inn; 
"  from  whence  her  illnefswill  not  yet 
"  permit  her  to  be  carried:  that  inn  13 
"  in  fuch  a  ftreet,  and  at  fuch  a  fign. 
**   Confult,  now,  with  yourfeif — con- 
"  fult    with    thefe    gentlemen,    your 
'*  friends ;  for  there    needs  no   other 
«'  judges  between   you  and  your. mo- 

^M  ««  ther. 
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««  ther-in-law;  and  fee  if  you  can  have 
"  ttill  the  courage  to  fay  that  you  will 
"  not  concern  yourfelf  with  her  affairs. 
"  Here  is  a  letter  which  (he  writes  to 
"  my  brother;  and  I  leave  it  with 
«  you." 

'  Here   I  took  my  leave,  perfectly 
'   diiTatisfied  with  my  fiftev's behaviour. 

*  During  this  latter  part  of  my  dif- 

*  courie,  I  <  bferved  that  (he  coloured, 
'  and  feemed  agitated  with  fliaine  and 
'  indignation,  r.t  having  her  inhuma- 
'  nity  made  Ib  publick:   but  her  friends 
'  could  not  conceal  their  aftonifhment 
'  and  concern;  and  Mrs.  Dn.rciere,  as 

*  foon  as  we  were  in  her  coach,  let  me 

*  know  that  Hie  was  very  much  pleafed 

*  with  my  talking  with  lo  much  ipirir. 
"  Your   lifter- in -law   is  a   monfler," 

*  faid  (he.     "  To  what  an  extravagant 
*'  excefs  does   her  pitiful  pride  carry 
"  her!      1  find  you  have  little  to  hope 
'*  for  from  perfons  fo  infenfible;   for 
"  they  who  can  be  guilty  of  fuch  vile 
*'.  ingratitude,  may  well   be  fufpecled 
e(  to  want  every  fentiment  of  huma- 
"  nity.11     When  we  returned  to  the 
'  inn,  we  found  my  mother  expecting 
'  us  with  the  greeted  impatience;  but 

*  (he  did  not  feem  at  all   furprized  at 
'  our  reception,  or  at  the  young  mar- 

*  chionefs's  haughty  behaviour.     "  If 
t(  my  fon,1'  faid  (he,  "  whom  I  have 
*'  loved  with  fuch   an  unbounded  af- 
tl  fedlion,  can  abandon  me,  why  (hould 
'*   I  wonder  that  his  wife  mould  do  fo 
"  too  ?  It  is  I  that  am  to  blame,  more 
««  th:in  they:  perhaps,  had  I  taken  care 
"  to  have  had  his  mind  opened  and  en- 
c<  larged  b.y  ufeful  knowledge;  had  he 
«'  been  early  infpired  with  a  love  of 
"  wifdom,  and  a  generous  concern  for 
(<  the  happinefs  of  mankind;  he  would 
"  have  been  incapable  of  treating  me 
*'  as  he  has  done  !   Oh !  what  reafon 
"  have  I  to  reproach  myfelf  !'*     Two 
'  or  three  days  after  this,  the  marquis 
f  fent  my  mother  a  note  for  a  little  mo- 

*  ney;  an:!  in  his  letter  complained  that 

*  I  had  treated  his  wife  with  diliefpeclj 
'  expofed  him  before  company;  and  at 
'  the  fame  time  defired  her  to  let  him 
'  hear  no  more  of  her  clamorous  com- 

•«  plaints,  unlefs  flic  would  ipeak  to 
'  him  in  private;  and  that,  as  for  me, 
'  he  did  not  defue  to  fee  me  My 
'  mother  began  now  to  be  fomething 
«  better;  and  we  no  fconer  found  he"r 
«  well  enough  to  be  removed,  than  we 
'  had  her  carried  to  our  lodging,  where 


*  we  had  room  enough,  and  were  fur- 

*  rounded  with  a  great  mar.y  conveni- 
'  ences,  which  we  wanted   in  the  inn  : 

*  but   her  pnlfy  ftill  continued;  and, 
'  notwithdanding  (lie  had  all   the  ad- 
1  vice  that  could  be  procured,  we  be- 

*  gan  to  defpair  of  her  ever  being  per- 

*  fe£lly  recovered.     But,  to  keep  up 
'  my    fpirits    under   this    melancholy 
'  circumftance,  I  received  a  letter  from 
'  Mrs.  Du  Frainville,  in  which  was 
'  inclofed  another  from  Mr.  Durfan, 
'  full  of  the  moft  tender  and  pleafing 

*  fentiments:   1  found  an  inexpreffible 
'  fatisraclion  in  hearing  from  my  ab- 
'  fent  lover;  his  recovery  from  his  ill- 

*  nefs  gave  me  the  utmoft  joy;  and  I 

*  flattered  myfelf  that  we  fhould  carry 
'  on  a  moft  agreeable  correfpondence. 
'  After  this    he   wrote  to  me   almoft 
«  every  poft:  I  received  his  letters  with 
'  tranfports;  read  them  over  a  thou- 
'  fand  times;  and  as  often  kifled  the 
'  dear  characters,  which  conveyed  to 
'  me  the  moll  delightful  ideas.     Our 
'  abfence  feemed  to  increafe  our  mu- 
'  tual  pafiion;   it  gave  me  an  opportu- 

*  nity  of  defcribing  the  fituation  of  my 
'  heart  with  greater  freedom    than   I 
'  ftiould  ever  have  ventured  to    have 
'  done  in  converfation:  but  this  was  a 

*  felicity  too  exquifite  to  laft  long;  his 
'  letters  infenfibly  grew  more  gay  and 

*  fprightly  than  became  a   paflionate, 

*  ablent  lover.     This  I  at  firlfc  thought 
'  only  proceeded  from  the  franknefs 
'  with  which  I  had  laid  open  my  foul 
'  to  him.     "  He  loves  me,''  laid  Ij 
"  and  he  knows  how  tenderly  I  make 
"  him  a  return;  then  why  fhould  he 
*e  Complain?     This  difcovery  makes 
"  him  think  himfelf  happy;  and,  as 
"  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  my  ab- 
*f  fence,    he    endeavours,     by    being 
'*  chearful,    to  render   it    lefs   infup- 
"  portable  to  us  both."     But,  alas!  I 
'  was  foon  undeceived  ;  his  gaiety  in- 

*  creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  his  let- 

*  ters  at  lalt  contained  nothing  but  a 
'  trifling,    ceremonious  refpecl.     My 

*  mother,  meanwhile,  grew  fo  fond  of 

*  me,  that  (he  could  hardly  bear  me 

*  out  of  her  light :  fhe  feemed  ' 

*  transferred  all  her  affection  from  her 

*  fon  to  me;  and,  upon  every  occafion, 
'  reproached   hcrfelf  for  her  unkind- 

*  nefs,  in  a  manner  as  levciu  as  tender. 

*  My   brother   Itill   ull-d  her  with  the 

*  fame  negleft;  and  witheld  from  her 
'  what  (he  had  a  right  to  demand  trom 
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s  him.  As  I  had  reafon  to  be  preju- 
'  diced  againft  him,  on  account  of  his 
'  inhumanity  to  the  moft  indulgent  pa- 
'  rent,  I  never  defired  to  fee  him;  but, 
*  in  order  to  fupport  my  mother,  and 
'  pay  all  her  debts,  1  retrenched  my 
'  expences,  and  lived  as  happily  with 
'  her  as.  her  ill  ftate  of  health  would 
'  permit.  I  was  pleafed  with  having 
'  it  in  my  power  to  maintain  herele- 
'  gantlyi  and  therefore  did  not  care  to 
'  apply  to  the  law  to  recover  her  juft 
'  claims  from  an  ungrateful  fon  ; 
'  though  Mrs.  Darciere  uied  many 
'  arguments  to  perfuade  me  to  it.  That 
'  lady,  at  laft,  returned  into  the  coun- 
'  try:  and  I  had  not  lived  in  this  man- 
'  ner  above  four  months,  when  my  mo- 
'  ther  had  a  return  of  her  fever;  which 
'  in  a  few  days  carried  her  off.  How 
'  fevere  was  my  grief !  I  had  juft  found 
'  a  mother;  and  had  juft  tafted  the  fa- 
'  tisfaction  of  loving  her,  when  I  was 
'  at  once  deprived  of  her  and  all  my 
'  comfort.  What  an  irreparable  lofs! 
'  How  painful  !  how  cruel!  Forgive 
<  me,  my  dear  Marianne,'  cried  me, 
interrupting  herfelf,  at  feeing  the  tears 
gufh  from  my  eyes,  «  for  reminding 
'  you  of  the  lofs  of  your  dear  mamma, 
'  Mrs.  De  Valville.  I  will  pafs  over 
'  this  painful  event :  but  firft  dry  up 
'  your  tears;  they  are  both  happyj  and, 

*  perhaps,  delighted  to  hear  of  our  fin- 
'  cere  friendship-'  I  then  embraced  her; 
and  me  proceeded. 

'  My  mother  being  dead,  I  fent  to 
'  invite  the  marquis  her  fon,  with  his 
«  lady,  to  the  funeral;  but  they  were 
'  in  the  country;  which  I  was  not  forry 
'  for,  as  I  imagined  the  levity  of  thefe 
'  perfons,  fo  nearly  related  to  her, 
'  would  increafe  my  affliction,  and 
'  make  it  exceed  all  bounds  :  and,  as 
'  I  was  no  friend  to  that  ridiculous 
'  pageantry  with  which  we  celebrate 

*  the  funerals  of  the  great,  I  contented 
'  myfelf  with  having  her  interred  in  a 
'  private,  though  decent  manner. 

*  I  had  hitherto  lived  at  Paris,  in  as 
'  retired  a  manner  as  if  I  had  been  in 
'  the  country;  for  my  only  fatisfaction 
'  had  been  in  attending  my  mother; 
'  fo  that  I  had  made  but  few  friends ; 
'  and,  therefore,  to  divert  my  melan- 
'  choly,  I  went  abroad,  and  vifited 
'  fome  ladies  whom"  I  had  but  a  very 

*  (lender    acquaintance  with    before  ; 
'  one  of  whom    I   look  a   particular 
'  fancy  for:  it  was  the  officer's  widow 
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'  who  took  my  mother  into  the  coun- 

'  try;    (he  happened  now  to  be  at  Pa- 

*  ris,  and  was  one  of  thofe  I  had  in-  . 
'  vited  to  her  funeral.     Her  gratitude 

«  to  my  mother,  in  herdiftrefs,  for  the 
'  fervice  me  had  done  her  in  her  profpe- 
'  rity,  was  the  tirft  motive  which  in- 
1  duced  me  tochufe  her  for  my  friend; 
'  and  a  little  knowledge  of  her  per- 
'  fonal  merit  made  me  ibon  lock  upon 

*  her  as  a  very  valuable  woman.     She 

*  was  a  plain,  good  woman,  of  a  mo- 
t  derate  capacity;  but  then  five  had   a 

'  great  deal  of  fincerity:  (he  always  . 
'  (poke  as  fne  thought;  and  fcorned  to 
'  do  a  bafe  or  a  mean  action;  and  was 
'  fo  pious,  that  I  wonder  (he  did  not 
'  end  her  days  in  a  cloifter.  This  pcr- 
'  fon  I  made  my  confidante;  for  I  al- 
'  ways  preferred  a  great  ftock  of  vir- 
'  tue  to  every  other  accomplishment. 
'  As  my  couiin  Durfan  found  that  the 

*  law  would  not  give  her  an  opportu- 
'  nity  of  (hewing  her  ingratitude  to  the 

*  world  by  depriving  me  of  my  fub- 
«  fiftence,  (he  took  a  more  effectual  me- 
'  thod  to  render  me  unhappy:   Hie  con- 
'  ftantly  fent  me  what  money  I  had  a 
1  claim  to  ;  her  fon  had  not  wrote  to 
'  me  for  fome  time;  and  I  began  to 
'  fear  (lie  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  ba- 

*  ni(h  me  from  his  heart.     I  knew  the 
*t  afcendant  (he    had  over  him  ;     and 
'  looked  upon  this  piece  of  treachery 

*  as  the  greateft  evil  that  could  ever 
'  befal  me;  it  was  like  a  dagger  to  my 
'  heart:  and  this  apprehenilon,  toge- 
'  ther  with    his   fiience,    continually 
'  gave  me  the  moft  painful  inquietudes. 
'  But,  my  dear  Marianne,  how  can  I 

*  defcribe  my  aftonifhment,  grief,  and 
'  confufion,  when  I  received  two  let- 
'  ters  at   the    fame  time ;    one   from 
'  Mrs.  Du  Frainyille,  and  the  other 

*  from  Mrs.  Darciere;  which  told  me 
'  that  Durfan's  mother  had   prevailed 
'  upon  him  to  marry  a  young  lady  of 
'  great  fortune,  who  had  been  one  of 
'  my   acquaintance!    You,   my  dear, 
«  have  experienced  the  fame  deplorable 
c  fituation  of  mind;  and,  by  referring 

*  to  your  own  bread,  can  recollect  the 

*  fame  dirtrefs,  the  fame  torment.     My 

*  friend  the  officer's  widow  ufed  thole 

*  arguments  to  me  which  I  did  to  com- 
'  fort  you  under  Mr.  De  Valville's  in- 
'  fidelity;    and   I  at  laft  was  calmed 

*  by  the  force  of  her  arguments  :  but 

<  began  to  be  fo  difgufted  with  man- 

<  kind,  that  I  relblved  to  exclude  my. 

zMz  «  felf 
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felf  from  their  fociety  for  ever  by 
ihuttingmyfelf  up  in  a  convent.  The 
rtafons  which  had  deterred  me  be- 
fore now  feemed  weak  and  incon- 
clnfive.  I  confidered  the  world  as 
full  of  mcnfters  of  deceit  and  ingrati- 
tude :  I  thought  it  impoffible  for  me 
ever  to  indulge  a  new  paillon  ;  and 
•was  confident  that  I  (hould  enjoy  a 
folid  peace  and  tranquillity  in  a  fo- 
ciety  where  I  could  be  r\o  longer  a 
witnefs  of  that  falfhood  which  I  had 
fufficier.tly  experienced  in  the  world. 
My  friend  approved  of  my  refolu- 
tion,  and  periuaded  me  to  put  it 
fpcedily  in  execution.  This  was  the 
convent  we  fixed  upon.  I  fold  the 
third  part  of  Mr.  Du*  fan's  eftate, 
which  was  my  due;  gave  fome  lega- 
cies to  the  poor,  and  fettled  the  reft 
upon  this  houfe,  before  I  took  the 
veil.  I  entered  upon  my  probation 
with  the  hopes  that  I  fhould  be  com- 
pleatly  happy  in  this  peaceful  afylum, 
and  that  I  fhould  here  bury  all  my 
cares.  The  firft  year  every  thing 
feemed  to  confpire  to  make  me  plea  fed 
with  my  fituation  :  the  abbefs  and 
the  nuns  perpetually  carefTed  me,  and 
fluttered  my  vanity  by  the  grofleft 
adulation.  My  beauty  was  a  fa- 
vourite fubjecl  of  difcourfe  :  when  I 
fpcke.  they  extolled  my  wit  with  the 
mcft  lavifh  praifes;  when  I  fmiled, 
tht-y  locked  chearful ;  and  when  I 
was  dull,  they  were  melancholy.  I 
was,  they  faid,  the  life  of  the  con- 
verfation,  and  made  a  confiderable 
addition  to  their  happinefs.  This 
behaviour  was  at  firft  very  difagree- 
able;  and  I  wifhed  for  more  plain- 
nefs  and  fmcerity  :  but  flattery  eafily 
infinuates  itfelf  into  the  minds  of 
young  people ;  and,  before  the  year 
was  expired,  I  began  to  think  they 
were  at  leaft  fmcere  in  their  profef- 
fions;  which  was  all  that  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  me  love  them,  and 
regard  them  as  my  friends.  But  I  had 
no  fooner  taken  my  vows  than  the 
fcene  was  changed  ;  I  found  that  this 
was  all  artifice  and  deceit ;  I  was  de- 
graded from  all  my  little  honours. 
This  foon  difgufted  mej  and  I  no 


fooner  found  my  error,  than  I  re- 
proached my  falfe  friends:  they 
laughed  at  me,  ridiculed  my  forrow, 
and  applauded  themfelves  for  th« 
cheat.  Now  the  aulieritics  of  the 
place  became  burdenfome  to  me;  I 
grew  frighted  at  the  flavery  I  wa$  to 
undergo;  found  myfelf  a  prifoner  for 
life;  and  therefore  abandoned  my- 
felf to  the  ntmoft  defpair.  Inttead 
of  religion,  I  found  nothing  here  but 
little  intrigues,  and  all  the  ill-hu- 
mours which  fpring  from  ftrong  pai- 
fions  reftrained  by  violence:  and  I 
aiTure  you,  that  there  is  hardly  a  per- 
fon  amongft  us  who  would  not  facri- 
fice  every  thing  to  regain  the  dear 
liberty  they  once  enjoyed. 

*  Thus,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  given 
you    the  hiftory  of  my  adventures. 
You  fee  that  I  have  been  very  un- 
happy;   and   I    muft   now    languifh 
away  the  remainder  of  my  miferable 
life    in    an    irkfome    imprilbnmenr, 
which  the  twenty  years  I  have  been 
accuftomed  to  it  can  hardly  render 
tolerable.' 

*  My  dear  friend/  cried  I,  tenderly 
embracing   the   nun,    «  what  a  feries 

of  ftrange  events!  How  lovely  do 
your  fufferings  make  you  appear ! 
How  clofely  do  your  ftining  vir- 
tues bind  you  to  my  heart !  My  dear, 
my  amiable  friend !  I  am  mocked  at 
the  ingratitude  of  the  world;  and 
could  not  have  imagined  that  it  had 
been  inhabited  by  fuch  monlters ! 
perfons  who  are  iuch  a  difgrace  to 
human  nature!  But  what  have  you 
heard  of  Mr.  Durfan  fmce  his  mar- 
riage ?'— '  Nothing  at  all/  returned 
fhe,  «  but  that  he  is  to  the  laft  degree 
unhappy :  he  lives  with  his  wife  in  a 
continual  ftrife.  I  have  been  told 
that  they  are  ftrangeis  to  that  union 
of  foul  which  is  the  bond  of  all  hu- 
man felicity,  and  that  they  fpend 
their  lives  in  perpetual  difcord  ;  but 
I  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  them, 
for  many  years.' 

I  am  now,  Madam,  very  weary;  and 
fhall  therefore  conclude  this  Part.  I 
intend,  in  the  next,  to  fend  you  theccn- 
clufion  of  my  own  adventures. 
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PART     XII. 


OTHING,  Madam,  could 
!•  be  better  adapted  to  foothe 
N  <£  the  melancholy  turn  of  my 
mind,  than  my  friend  the 
nun's  ftory;  which  receiv- 
ed inexpreflible  charms 
from  her  graceful  manner  of  relating 
it:  but  you  muft  not  imagine  that  (he 
had  an  opportunity  of  telling  it  me  all 
at  once;  no,  (he  was  fometimes  called 
off  to  attend  the  pious  exercifes  of  the 
houfe:  but  as  nothing  material  happen- 
ed in  thefe  intervening  fpaces,  I  rather 
choie  to  give  it  you  altogether,  than  to 
interrupt  her  narration  by  little  cir- 
cumftances  that  have  no  relation  to  it. 
I  had  been  now  in  the  convent  five 
or  fix  days,  and  was  extremely  afflicted 
to  hear  no  news  from  my  dear  Valville 
and  Mrs.  Doifm;  when,  as  I  was  one 
morning  in  the  garden,  I  heard,  at  fome 
d-rtance,  one  of  the  nuns  mention  a 
young  lady's  being  in  the  parlour  with 
one  of  the  boarders;  and,  by  the  de- 
ici  iption  (he  gave  of  her,  I  thought  it 
could  be  none  but  Mifs  Du  Bois:  I  was 
feized  with  an  extraordinary  joy  at  this 
diicovery,  even  before  I  was  certain 
that  it  was  really  her,  and  ran  immedi- 
ately to  the  parlour,  where,  indeed,  I 
found  her  juft  taking  leave  of  one  of 
the  boarders.  As  (he  did  not  know  that 
I  was  in  that  convent,  (he  was  extreme- 
ly glad  to  fee  me ;  and,  as  foon  as  the 
lady  retired,  broke  into  the  warmeft 
profeflions  of  friendfhip,  whilft  I  (hould 
infallibly  have  flown  into  her  arms,  had 
I  not  been  reftrained  by  the  grate. 
When  our  firft  tranfports  were  over, 
1  My  dear  friend,'  faid  (lie,  «  what  is 
*  the  reafon  that  you  refolve  to  '(hut 


yourfelf  up  here  ?  How  can  you  think 
of  withdrawing  from  yourfriends, and 
leaving  Mr.  De  Valville  in  abfolute 
defpair?.  He,  Mrs.  Dorfin  tells  me, 
cannot  fupport  your  abfence;  he  is 
furprizcd  at  fuch  a  fudden  refolution: 
and  e;en  Mrs.  Dorfin  herfelf  is  af- 
flicted on  your  account;  and  would 
have  feen  you  before  this  time,  had 
(lie  not  been  much  indifpofed  by  a 
cold,  which  obliges  her  to  keep  her 
room.  Indeed,  Mifs/  added  (he,  *  you* 
cannot  think  how  tenderly  you  are 
beloved  !' — *  Ah!  how  much  are  you 
all  deceived!'  cried  I:  *  I  have  not 
the  leaft  defire  to  be  a  nun;  and  have 
been  very  uneafy  at  being  conllrained 
to  be  here  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tions.'— l  Why,  that  is  very  furpriz- 
ing! '  returned  (he:  *  what  reafon,  then, 
has  the  abbefs  to  write  fuch  tender 
letters  to  perfuade  them  not  to  fetch 
you  ;  in  which  (he  extols  your  piety, 
and  fays  you  are  inclined  to  retire  from 
the  world  ?  Mrs.  Dorfin  fufpecled 
that  ail  was  not  right;  for  (he  could 
hardly  believe,  (he  faid,  that  it  was 
poffible  for  you  lo  be  guilty  of  fuch 
levity,  as  to  defire  her  to  come  for 
you  the  next  day,  and  then  to  permit 
the  abbefs  to  forbid  it.  But  as  (he 
could  not  fufpecl:  the  good  lady's  ve- 
racity and  probity,  (he  was  at  a  lofs 
how  to  account  for  fuch  an  extraor- 
dinary procedure.'—*  Well,  my  dear,* 

aid  I,  *  it  is  now  in  your  power  to  do 
me  the  greateft  fervice  by  undeceiv. 
ing  them.  Pleafe  to  ftay  a  moment,* 

dded  I,  *  while  I  write  a  line  or  two 

to  Mr.  De  Valville:  you  do  not  know 

how  my  heart  beats  with  joy  at  the 

*  thoughts 
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thoughts  of  being  delivered  from  this 
4  dreadful  captivity.'  On  this  I  lUt 
down,  and  wrote  as  follows. 


'  T  Do  not  know  what  you  have  thought 
•^  '  of  my  confinement :  if  I  am  <i  ar 
to  you,  I  am  fure  it  rr.uft  give  you  the 
greatefi  pain.  This  I  know  from 
what  I  feel  in  my  own  breaft.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  tell  what  the  abbefs 
has  wrote  to  you  and  Mrs.  Dorfin, 
that  could  prevent  your  coming  for 
me  at  the  time  I  appointed.  She 
has  heard  that  my  dear  mother  has 
lefc  me  fomething  confiderabfe,  and 
therefore  would  prevail  upon  me  to 
fettle  it  upon  her  convent :  (he  would 
be  glad  to  make  a  breach  between 
us;  take  care  th;it  you  are  not  im- 
pofed  upon.  I  have  inclofed  a  letter 
which  (lie  defired  me  to  give  you;  (lie 
expected  I  mould  break  it  open: 
but  flie  did  not  know  me.  I  have  too 
much  refpect  for  you,  to  defire  to 
know  what  you,  perhaps,  would  con- 
ceal from  me.  In  fhort,  I  fee  through 
her  artifice;  and  without  your  affift- 
ance  fliall  be  conftrained  to  be  mife- 
rable.  Fly  then,  Sir,  to  fave  the  di- 
ftrefled 

MARIANNE! 

<  P.  S.  Pray,  if  poflible,  bring  Mrs. 
*  Dorfin  with  you.' 


As  foon  as  I  had  fealed  this  letter,  I 
gave  it  to  Mifs  Du  Bois,  and  defired 
her  to  carry  it  immediately  to  Mr.  De 
Valville;  and  then  went  to  acquaint 
my  friend  the  nun  with  what  I  had 
done;  who  was  fo  good  as  to  fympa- 
thize  with  me  in  my  joy,  though  me 
told  me  flie  fhould  be  a  fu'fferer  by  my 
happinefs,  as  I  fhould  deprive  her  of 
taftjng  the  fatisfactions  of  friendfhip. 
Here  we  tenderly  embraced  each  other, 
and  faid  all  that,  the  fincereft  affection 
can  dictate  to  two  perfons  who  are  go- 
ing to  fuffer  the  pain  of  feparatton. 
Meanwhile  Mifs  Du  Bois  went  to  Mr. 
De  Valville's;  but  was  there  told  that 
he  was  gene  to  fee  Mrs.  Dorfin:  flie 
then  went  thither,  and  foon  filled  them 
both  with  a  pleafing  furprize.  Not- 
withftanding  Mrs.  Dorfin's  indifpofi- 
tion,  (he  refolvcd  to  accompany  hinij 
and  in  two  hours  time  I  had  the  fatis- 
faction  of  being  called  for.  As  I  en- 
tered the  parlour  I  favv  Valville,  who 


immediately  caft   upon  me  a  look  of 
trahfport;  which  I  returned  with  thofe 
lively    glances    which   fpring    from    a 
mind  raifed  from  the  depth  of  defpair 
to  the  height  of  it's  wifhes.     '  O  my 
'  dear!'  cried  he  in    a  tender   tone,  as 
foon  as   he  faw  me,  '  have  you  never 
ceafed  to  love  me?  Is  it  true  that  you 
have  not  defired   to   fnatch    yourfelf 
from    my   embraces,   by    immuring 
your lelf  in  this  convent?  Thou  dear- 
eft,  thou  be-ft  of  women!'   continued 
ie,   '  may  I  dill   hope  one  day  to  call 
thee  mine?  What  a  fweet  vicifiltude 
of  pafiions  have  you  occafioned  in  my 
mind!  Two  hours  ago  I  was  lament- 
ing my  wretchednefs,  and  r-proach- 
ing  myfelf  as  being  unworthy  of  tart- 
ing  any  real  happinefs,  and  was  even, 
loit  in  affliction  and  defpair;  but  now 
I  am  only  fenfible  to  the  mod  exqui- 
fite    joy'.' — *    Come,    Sir!     enough, 
enough!'  cried   I;  «  pray    defer  this 
rapture  till  I  am  fafe  from  my  prifon: 
where  is  Mrs.  Dorfin,  that  I  do  not 
fee  her  here  ? ' — «  She  is  gone  to  fpeak 
to  the  abbefs,  and  reprove  her  for  im- 
pofing  upon  us,'  returned  he:   <  flie 
will  foon  be  back;  and  we  will  take 
you  to  her  houfe.'    Here  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  Jay-fifter,  who  came  to 
tell  me  that  the  abbefs  de-fired  to  fpeak 
to  me.     On  which  I  went  to   her  im- 
mediately, and  found  her   with   Mrs. 
Dorfin,  who  feemed  to  be  in  a  heat,  as 
if  (he  had  been  talking  feverely  to  the 
old  lady.     '  My  dear  child,'  faid  the 
abbefs,  as  foon  as  I  entered  the  room, 
this  lady  and  I  have  had  a  little  dif- 
pute  about  thee.  I  ccnfefs  my  tender 
affection  for  thee,  and  thy  engaging 
behaviour,   have   made    me   lira  in   a 
point  of  confcience,  in  order  to  keep 
thee  with  me:  what  would  not  one 
do  to  have  the  happinefs  of  preferving 
fuch   a  lovely  creature    hoc,   whole 
piety  would  be  an  ornament  to  my 
houfe?  Ah,  Mifs!  thou  art  fenfible 
of  my  affection  for  thee;  and  I  dare 
fay  wilt  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe  I 
(hould    not    have  pre  fumed    to  have 
wrote  thofe  letters  t,>  this  lady,   hadlt 
thou  not  feemed  inclined  to  enter  into 
this  moft  holy  Irate.  I  knew  thy  pious 
refolution;  and  was  willing  to  give 
thee  time  to  chcrifh  it,  by  keeping  thee 
a  little  longer  with  us.' — '  Doubtlefs, 
Madam,'  returned  I,  «  I  mud  be  in- 
finitely obliged  to  you  for  your  care 
of  me,  as  well  as  of  my  fmall  for- 
«  tunej 
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tune;  fince,  as  you  fay,  I  fhould  be 
infallibly  miferable  if  I  did  not  for- 
fake  the  world j  and  that,  by  beftow- 
ing  my  fortune  upon  your  houfe,  I 
fhould  certainly  purchafe  everlafting 
felicity.     If  we  may  buy  a  place  in 
Heaven    for  fuch  a  trifle  as  two  or 
three   thoufand   livres   a   year,  who 
would  not  beitow  their  money  to  fuch 
an  advantage  !'  This  was  fpoke  with 
an  air  that  made  Mrs.  Dorfin  fmile;  /he 
feemed  pleafed  at  my  gentle,  though  fe- 
vere  reproof,  while  the  abbefs  caft  down 
her  eyes:  when  I  added — 'Elpecially, 
Madam,   as  my  dear  mamma  was  fo 
extremely  felicitous  about  my  taking 
the  veil!' — '  That  I  never  heard  of 
before,'  cried  Mrs.  Dorfin;  *  it  is  the 
laft  thing  I  fhould  have  thought  of !  — 
How,  Madam,'  cried  (lie,  addrefling 
herfelf  to  the  abbefs,  '  could  you  affert 
'  fuch  a  notorious  falfehood  ?'  Here  fh» 
fat  for  fome  time  filent,  with  a  viiible 
confufion  in  her  looks;  and  then  lifting 
up  her  eyes — «  I  am  forty,  child,'  faid 
fhe  at  laft,  *  that  you  put  fuch  an  un- 
kind conftruction  upon  the  little  ar- 
tifice I  have  made  ufe  of  to  keep  you 
amongft  us,  as  to  infinuate   that   it 
fprang  from  any  other  motive  than  a 
fmcere  affection  for  thee.    Thou  wilt 
ever  be  dear  to  me;  and  I  fhall  pray 
for  thy  happinefs  as   long  as  I  live. 
Farewel,  child!   1  will  go  and  order 
your  box  to  be  brought  down. — Your 
fervant,  Madam,'  added  fhe  to  Mrs. 
Dorfin.     Here  (lie  left  us  in  a  manner 
that  fhewed  fhe  was  glad  to  break  off 
this  converfation.     Mrs.  Dorfin  and  I 
went  back  to  the  parlour,  where  I  took 
my  leave  of  the  nuns:  Mifs  Terviere, 
my  friend,  I  found  waiting  for  me  in 
thepaffage;  fhe  embraced  me  with  tears; 
and  I  confefs  I  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain 
at  feparating  myfelf  from  this  lady.     I 
then  embraced  the  reft  of  the  nuns  and 
boarders,  who  flocked  about  me:  and 
my  box  being  placed  in  the  coach,  Mrs. 
Dorfin,  my  dear  Valville,  and  I,  drove 
away. 

As  foon  as  we  were  in  the  coach, 
Valville  pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  pock  - 
et;  and,  giving  me  a  look  which  fpoke  a 
thoufano^tender  tilings — '  Dear  Mifs,' 
faid  he,  «  I  cannot  help  applauding 

*  your  difcretion  in  not  breaking  open 

*  this  letter  ;  I  confefs  I  wrote  it  fome 

*  time  ago  to  Mifs  Varthpn,  and  fhe 
'  without  doubt  dropped  it  in  her  hurry 
f  of  going  away;  but  they  have  altered 
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the  date,  that  you  might  imagine  it 
was  fent  to  her  after  fhe  left  the  con- 
vent; in  order,  I  fuppofe,  to  make  you 
think  I  ftill  carry  on  a  correfpondence 
with  her.1  We  then  diverted  our- 
felves  a  little  with  the  abbefs's  pious 
zeal  for  my  happinefs,  which  had  fuch 
extraordinary  effects;  whillt  Valville 
feemed  extremely  pleafed  at  the  juft 
confufion  we  had  given  her,  in  letting 
her  know  that  we  could  fee  through  her 
hypocritical  pretences.  Wiien  we  arriv- 
ed at  Mrs.  Dorfm's,  we  found  Mifs  Du 
Bois  waiting  for  our  return,  in  compa- 
ny with  our  good  friend  the  officer, 
who  very  politely  complimented  me  on 
my  being  fet  at  liberty;  for  that  young; 
lady  had  given  him  an  account  of  the 
abbefs's  plot.  I  then  went  to  Mifs 
Du  Bois,  and  returned  her  civilities  on 
this  occafion,  by  giving  her  the  moft 
fincere  thanks  for  the  fhare  (he  had  in 
procuring  my  enlargement.  I,  in  fome 
ienfe,  looked  upon  her  as  my  deliverer; 
and  methought  I  felt  a  peculiar  plea- 
furein  regarding  her  in  this  light,  as  it 
feemed  as  if  Heaven  rewarded  me  for 
relieving  her  from  her  diftrefs,  by  mak- 
ing her  relieve  me  from  mine.  This 
thought  not  only  filled  me  with  inward 
fatisfaction  and  complacency,  but  dif- 
fufed  through  my  mind  a  kind  of  pious 
delight;  which, though  calm  and  fecret, 
yet  was  neverthelefs  exquifitely  fweet 
and  delightful. 

I  now  lived  with  Mrs.  Dorfin  in  a 
manner  that  fhewed  the  great  efteetn 
that  lady  had  for  me:  fhe  took  a  pecu- 
liar pleafyre  in  my  company;  and  I  en- 
joyed with  her  all  the  advantages  which 
fpring  from  the  fincereft  fi  iendmip.  She 
treated  me  with  the  fame  refpect  and 
freedom  as  my  mamma  had  done;  and 
the  fervants,  in  ail  their  actions,  fhew- 
ed they  modelled  themfelves  according 
to  their  miftrefs's  behaviour.  Mr.  De 
Valville  came  almoft  every  day  to  fee 
me;  and  feldom  unaccompanied  by  my 
friend  the  officer,  a  nobleman  for  whom 
I  had  an  efteem,  mixed  with  a  furpriz- 
ing  veneration  and  regard.  Their  con- 
verfation was  always  lively  and  enter- 
taining; though  we  fometimes  difcourf- 
ed  on  the  molt  ferioAis  fubjects,  which 
were  handled  in  a  manner  that  gave 
us  a  fatisfaction  and  delight  infinitely 
fuperior  to  that  of  laughter. 

One  day  Mrs.  Dorfin  Jed  us  into  her 
library,  which  was  compofed  of  a  very 
curious  collection  of  all  thofe  pieces  in 

our 
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our  language  which  are  able  to  improve 
thf  judgment,  or  inform  and  entertain 
the  mind.     Here  I  had  already  fpent 
manv  agreeable  hours.     Valville  and 
the  officer  complimented  Mrs.  Doifin 
on  the  juftnefs  of  her  tafte,  in  herchoice 
of  the  rr-oft  folid  and  polite  authors}  and 
cxprcfled  the  moft  lively  fatisfa&ion  at 
feeing  her  pofleffcd  of  fuch  an  ineftima- 
ble  treafui  e.  I  made  fome  reflexions  on 
the  fentiments  of  feme  of  the  pieces  I 
had  read;  and  was  going  on  with  my  re- 
marks, when  Mrs.  Doi  fin  arofe  to  bring 
us  the  book  I  was  commending/n  order 
to  turn  to  a  paffage  which  I  had  been 
faying  I  was  charmed  with ;  but  (he  hap- 
pened to  let  it  fall.     I  ftarted  up  in  a 
hurry  of  complaifance,  to  take  it  up  for 
her;  but,  in  Hooping,  broke  my  neck- 
jace,  and  the  beads  were  immediately 
fcatteied   about   the  room.      As   they 
were  of  pearl,  and  a  ptefent  from  my 
mamma,  I  fet  a  value  upon  them  pro- 
portionable to  my  tendernefs  for  that 
dear  lady;  and  we  were  immediately 
all  employed  ir,  picking  them  up.  When 
we  had  found  them  all,  I  defired  Val- 
villc  to  give  me  fomething  to  put  them 
in 5  when  the  officer  haitily  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  prefented  me  with 
a  paper,  which,  upon  my  going  to  re- 
ceive, he  drew  back,  put  again  in  his 
pocket,  and  gave  me  another  :  *  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mifs,'  laid  he:  '  this  is 
the  laft  letter  I  received  from  a  dear 
brother,  whom  I  have  not  feen  thefe 
twenty  years. ' — '  A  brother!'  cried 
vlrs.  Dorfm;  «  I  thought  yov  had  ne- 
ver had  any  but  the  Count  De  V— : 
but,  Sir,  can  you  perfuade  us  to  be- 
lieve you  fet  fuch  a  great  value  upon 
that  paper,  while  you  carry  it  fo  care- 
lefsly  in  your  pocket.' — «  Yes,  Ma- 
dam,' returned  he.  *  I  was  reading 
it   this  morning,  when  a  particular 
friend  came  into  my  parlour  unper- 
ceived,  and  tapped  me  on  the  fhoul- 
der:  I  ftarted  jand,beingunwillingto 
difturb  his  gaiety  by  my  ferious  re- 
flections, I  Hipped  it  into  my  pocket, 
and  ftrove  to  divert  my  growing  me- 
lancholy, which  the  thoughts  of  my 
brother  had  occafioned,  by  entering 
into  converfation  with  him.' — '  I>nt, 
Sir/  returned  Mrs.  Dorfin,  'you  fay 
you  have  not  feen  your  brother  thefe 
twenty  years:  what  fort  of  a  perfon 
was  he?   Has  he  been  abroad  all  this 
while,  or  is  he  fmce  dead  ?* — *  The 
brother,  Madam,  I  am  fpeaking  of,1 


faid  he,  «  was  in  all  refpects  a  worthy 
man:  his  perfon  was  amiable;  he  had 
fine    fenfe,    improved    by   extenfive 
learning;  he  had  a  heart  perfectly  ge- 
nerous, and  truly  noble;  and  was  an 
ornament  to  his  country,  as  well«s 
the  delight  of  his  friends.     He  mar- 
ried a  moft  accomplished  lady;  and,  to 
give  you  her  piaure,  you  muft  look 
upon  the  amiable  Marianne;  for  I  af- 
fure  you  that  there  is  fomethi  ng  in  her 
countenance  which  greatly  refembled 
my  fitter's,  who  was  about  her  age 
when  me  was  married;  at  which  time 
I  went  into  the  army,  and  had  been 
there  two  or  three  years,  when  he  fent 
me  this    letter,  to  inform    me   that 
fomebody  had  rendered  him  fufpect- 
ed  to  the  government,  of  carrying  on 
a  corref  pondence  with  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  defigned  to  retire  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  a  lovely  Hide  creature, 
till  his    innocence  could  be    cleared 
up.     Since   this  time,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  in  what  country  he 
chofe  to  refide,  or  even  whether  he  be 
yet  living:  fo  that  my  other  brother 
has  taken  the  pofleflion  of  his  eftate 
and  title;  which  he  now  enjoys.'     I 
heard  this  (lory  with  a  great  deal  of 
emotion  j  but  had  not  the  confidence  to 
enquire  more  minutely  into  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  fact;  fo  that  the  conver- 
fation  turned  again  upon  books.  Many 
fine  fentiments  were  taken  notice  of; 
and    though   nothing   could   be   more 
charming  than  the  remarks  which  were 
made  upon  them,  I  could  not  help  fome- 
times  glancing  a  thought  at  the  officer's 
hiltcry  of  his  brother,  though  I  could 
give  no  account  of  the  reafon  of  my  in- 
terefting  myfelf  in  what  apparently  fa 
little  concerned  me.     When  they  were 
gone,  I  retired  to  my  room,  and  confi- 
dered  again  every  circumftance  of  this 
ftory:  my  heart   fluttered  whenever  I 
thought  of  his  brother,  and  my  bearing 
fo  near  a  refemblance  to  his  fifter.  But 
as  I  thought  it  impoffible  to  prove  that 
I  was  the  daughter  he  mentioned, though 
I  fhould  be  really  fo,  I  refolved  to  con- 
ceal my  conjectures,  fmce  I  had  fo  little 
foundation  for  them,  and  not  to  ac- 
quaint Mrs.  Dorfin  with  my  thoughts, 
It  ft  (he    (hould    be    difpleafed    at    my 
vanity.     How    unaccountable   are  the 
ftrange  imprtfiions  which  even  trifling 
circumftances  raife  in  the  mind!   Sure 
fome  happy,   fome    kind   fpirits,  fome 
angelick beings, have  a  communication 

with 
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wirh  our  thoughts,  and  point  out  the 
way  to  onr  felicity  ! 

I  had  now  been  about  fix  months  at 
Mrs.  Dorfin's  ;  in  which  time  I  fome- 
titnes  went  with  her  to  p.ifs  a  day  or 
two  together  at  the  country  feat  which 
Mrs.  De  Valville  had  given  me.  Every 
thing  now  confpired  to  nvAe  me  h^p- 
py:  Valville  prefled  me  daily  to  con  - 
fent  to  have  our  marriage  celebrated  j 
but  I  ftill  found  fome  excufes  to  defer 
it.  But  the  lime  now  haftened  when  I 
was  to  find  my  family,  my  relations, 
my  friends  ;  when  I  was  to  tafte  the 
unutterable  fatisfaction  of  knowing 
thofe  whom  nature  has  given  us  ftrong 
propenfities  to  love  and  revere.  I  think 
I  told  you,  Madam,  that  I  brought 
with  me  to  Paris  the  little  cloaths  I 
was  d  re  fled  in  when  difcovered  in  the 
ftage- coach  in  the  arms  of  the  mur- 
dered lady  :  thefe  I  had  taken  out  of 
my  box,  and  put  them  into  my  cheft 
of  drawers  at  Mrs.  DOJ fin's.  One 
day,  that  lady  going  up  (lairs  for  fome- 
thing  (he  wanted,  I  gave  her  my  keys, 
and  defired  her  to  look,  in  my  drawers 
for  my  work;  when  fhe  caft  her  eyes 
upon  thofe  pieces  of  my  early  finery, 
and  brought  them  down  ftairs  with 
her.  '  What  have  you  got  here?'  faid 
fhe,  as  fhe  returned.  *  Here  is  fome- 

*  thing  extremely  pretty  !    This  filk, 

*  though  it  is  old-fafhioned,  is  fome 
'  of  the  richeft  I  ever  faw!'     She  then 
obferved  my  head-drefs,  and  admired 
the  finenefs  of  the  lace,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  needle-work.     '  Is  this  the  drefs 

*  you  was  found  in,  my  dear  ?'  faid 
(he.    «  I  think  I  heard  you  had  brought 

it  with  you  :  and  I  wonder  we  had 
none  of  us  the  curiofity  to  fee  it  be- 
fore.'— «  Yes,  Madam,'  faid  I; 
Mrs.  De  Roland  made  me  bring  it 
with  me  to  town  ;  but  for  what  rea- 
fon  I  cannot  tell,  unkfs  it  was  to  be 
proof  that  I  am  not  of  mean  extrac- 
tion.'-—' Tnat  lady  was  very  pru- 
dent,' returned  Hie:  «  this  is  a  drefs 
fit  for  a  princefs  !'  She  then  ob- 
ferved a  cypher  curioufly  worked  in 
one  of  the  fearr.s ;  and  then,  fmillng 
upon  me — *  I  do  not  know,'  added  fhe, 
but  this  may  one  day  bring  you  to 
the  knowledge  of  your  family;  when 
Valville's  friends,  who  now  look  up- 
on you  with  contempt,  will,  per- 
haps, find  themfelves  greatly  ho- 
noured by  your  alliance.' — '  This  is 
a  very  pleafing  thought!'  faid  1; 


*  bat,  was  T  of  the  blood-roynl,  I  hid 
'  rather  continue  thus  ignorant  of  the 
1  grandeur  of  my  birth,  than  be  oblig- 

*  ed  to  forfake  my  dear  Valville;  fat 

*  the  higheft  honours  would  not  make 
'  life    tolerable  to   me    without   him. 
'  Whatever  are  my  family  or  circum- 

*  fhnces,   my  higheft  felicity  will  be 

*  that  of  being  his  :   he  who  could  ftoop 
'  to  marry  me,  a  foundling  and  an  or- 
'  phan,  unknown  to  the  world,  and  in 

*  the  lo.veft  indigence,  would  deferve 
'  me,  though  I  were  born  to  we,ar  a 

*  crown.     But  why   do  you   talk  fo, 
'  Madam  ?'  continued  I.     «  Is  it  pof- 

*  fible  that  you  can,  from  thefe  trifles, 
'  give  me  any  light  into  my  family?* 
— *  I  do  not  know,'  faid  me:   '  but  I 
'  muft  fee  your  good  friend  the  officer; 

*  and,  perhaps,  by  his  means,  we  may 

*  learn  fomething  that  will  not  be  dif- 
'  agreeable  to  you  to  know.'  —  '  The 
'  officer.  Madam  !'  replied  I,  blufhing; 
'  do  you  think  he  can  give  us  any  in- 

*  formation  ?  How  I  fhould  rejoice  to 

*  find    myfelf  allied    to   that   worthy 

*  man  !   a  perfon  for  whom  I  have  ne- 
'  ver  ceafed  to  have  the  higheft  efteem! 
'  But  when  (hall  we  fee  him,  Midam  ?' 
— '  I  will  fend  to  him   directly,'  faid 
fhe,  *  and  delire  his  company  at  fnp- 

*  per  :  I  am  as  impatient  to  fee  him  as 

*  thou  canft  be.     Come,  do  not  look 
«  thoughtful:  if  I  am  miftaken  in  my 
e  conjectures,  we  are  only  where  we 

*  were.' 

You  can  form  no  idea,  Madam,  of 
the  excefs  of  my  joy  on  ihis  occafion. 
I  compared  the  impreffion  the  officer's 
ftory  of  his  brother  made  in  my  mind, 
and  the  probability  that  I  was  his 
daughter,  fjnce  I  ib  nearly  refembled 
his  lady;  I  compared  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  I  fay,  with  Mrs.  Dorfin's  per- 
fuafion  that  our  military  friend  could 
unravel  this  event ;  and  I  did  not  doubt 
but  flie  had  fome  reafons  for  her  opi- 
nion, which  fhe  was  willing  to  con- 
ceal. Full  of  thefe  thoughts,  I  made 
an  excufe  to  retire  to  my  room,  that  I 
might  be  at  leifure  to  indulge  my  re- 
flections. '  Are  my  misfortunes,  then, 
at  an  end?'  cried  I.  «  Shall  I  tafie 
the  delights  that  refult  from  indulg- 
ing thofe  focial  affections  which  make 
up  fuch  a  large  part  of  human  feli- 
city? Shall  I  have  a  family  and  a 
name  ?  Shall  I  have  relations  who 
will  be  dear  to  me,  though  now  un- 
known ?  What  a  fund  of  new  and 
»  N  •  unexpected 
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unexpected  delight!  —  O  my  dear 
Valville!  (ball  I  luive  it  in  my  power 
to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  no  mer- 
cenary views,  but  the  pureft,  the  fin- 
cerelt,  the  moft  tender  affection,  which 
has  p  ode  (Ted  my  foul,  and  makes  me 
content  to  be  thine  ?'  Here  a  gufli  of 
ears  forced  their  way,  and  I  melted  into 
he  molt  charming  foftnefs.  *  O  my 
dear  mother!'  then  cried  I,  '  you 
have  been  cenfured  for  loving  me;  and 
the  permitting  your  fon  to  do  fo  has 
been  regarded  as  the  greateft  weak- 
nefs :  now  your  conduct  will  be  ap- 
proved, and  your  unkind  relations 
will  blufh  at  their  infolence.  I  fli«ll 
hear  your  name  mentioned  with  ho- 
nour  by  thofe  who  have  been  moft  in- 
vidious, moft  ready  to  defame  it  by 
their  unkind  cenfures. — But,  per- 
haps,' cried  I,  recollecting  my. 'elf, 
and  drying  my  eyes,  *  all  this  joyful 
profpec~l  may  at  laft  prove  a  vain  chi- 
mera, and  every  flattering  hope  va- 
nifli  as  foon  as  the  officer  appears ! 
There  may  be  certain  reafons  to  prove 
that  I  am  not  his  brother's  daughter  j 
and  fhould  we  have  arguments  for- 
cible enough  to  fatisfy  ourfelves,  yet 
we  may  want  fufficient  proof  to  con- 
vince thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  dif- 
believe  us.  My  birth  may,  at  beft, 
be  only  doubtful  j  and  I  may  never 
have  it  in  my  power  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  fincerity  of  my  tender- 
nefs;  or  give  Valville  any  proof  of 
the  dignify  of  my  pafilon,  by  offering 
him  a  fortune  perhaps  as  large  as  his 
own.' 

Thus  I  went  on,  wavering  betwixt 
ir»y  hopes  and  fears ;  fometimes  de- 
Jighting  myfelf  with  the  moft  pleafing 
profpects,  and  then  afflicting  myfelf  at 
the  apprehenfions  of  a  dilappointment: 
at  lalt  Mrs.  Dorfin,  a  little  furprized 
at  my  being  fo  long  alone,  fent  a  fer- 
yant  to  tell  me  fhe  begged  the  favour  of 
my  company.  When  I  went  down,  flie 
defired  to  know  what  it  was  that  had 
difturbed  me  ;  for  me  faw  fome  traces 
of  the  trouble  of  my  thoughts  in  my 
countenance;  on  which  I  ingenuoufly 
opened  my  heart  to  her,  without  con- 
cealing the  lead  article  of  my  uneafi- 
nefs.  *  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  you  fo 
'  concerned,'  faid  me,  *  about  the  event 

*  of  our  enquiry:  is  it  any  great  mat- 
'  ter  whether  you  oblige  Mr.  De  Val- 

*  yille,  or  he  you  ?  Our  military  friend 


has  fent  word  that  he  will  be  with  ti» 
prefcntly.  and  I  have  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice to  give  you  ;  that  is,  to  take  no 
notice  of  what  we  are  about  to  your 
lover j  it  will  be  time  enough  to  men- 
tion  it  to  him  when  you  can  do  it  with 
a  grace.'  — '  I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion,  Madam,'  returned  1 :  «  Val- 
villefliall  be  ignorant  of  our  thoughts 
till  a  difcovery  of  them  may  contri- 
bute to  his  happinds.'  Here  fome- 
body  knocked  at  the  door ;  at  which  my 
heart  began  to  flutter  afrefh.  '  Now./ 
faid  I  to  myfelf,  '  this  important  mo- 
'  ment  approaches!  Oh,  that  this  pain- 

*  ful  fufpenfe  wa»  over!'     The  officer 
prefently  entered  the  room,  andfaluted 
us  with  an  air  of  unufual  gaiety.     '  I 
'  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  ladies,' 
faid  he,    *  for  the  honour  you  confer 
'  upon    me.'  — «   It   is  we    who    are 
'  obliged,    Sir,'    faid    Mrs.    Dorfin  : 

*  we  wanted  to  confult  with  you  about 
'  an    affair   of  confequencej    and,    to 
'  preventourbeinginterrupted  bycom- 
'  pany,  we  will  lole  no  time,  but  enter 
'  upon  it  immediately.     I  have  by  me 
'  fome  cloaths  which  belonged  to  an 

*  infantj  and  I  want  your  opinion  of 

*  them.      Pray,    take   notice   of   this 
'  head-drefs  !     Nay,  Sir,  do  not  fmile,' 
added  fhe,  '  before  you  have  heard  me.' 
— '  Indeed,  Madam,'  returned  he,  «  I 
'  have  no  judgment  in  fuch  thingsl' — 
«  That  may  be,  Sir,'  replied  fhe:   '  but 
f  I  want  you  carefully  to  examine  fome 
'  cyphers    curioufly    worked    in    this 

*  feam;  perhaps  they  may  give  us  fome 
'  light  into  a  certain  young  lady's  fa- 
'  mily.'     He  then  took  it  in  his  hand, 
and  Mrs.  Dorfin  explained  the  letters 
to  him  j  whilft  I  trembled,  and  was  in 
the  utmoft  pain  for  the  event.     After 
he  had  obferved  it  for  fome  time,  lie 
gave  a  figh  ;  and,  looking  at  Mrs.  Dor- 
fin  and  me  with  an  air  that  fhewed  fome 
emotion — «  May  I  fee  the  lady  ?'  f:,id 
he.  *  You  do  fee  her!'  faid  Mrs.  Dor- 
fin  j    l  it  ia  Marianne!    Thefe  are  the 

things  fhe  was  found  in  when  taken 
out  of  the  ftage-coach.'  — '  O  my 
dear  Marianne!'  cried  he,  rifing,with 
iis  eyes  full  of  tendernefs,  '  I  mult  in- 
ftantly  endeavour  to  unravel  this  af- 
fair :   you  are,  perhaps,  my  niece  !    I 
fee  here  the  initial  letters  of  her  name-, 
and  here,'  faid  he,  pointing  to  ano- 
ther place,   *  are  thofe  of  my   b 

*  and  ililer,whcm  I  have  iw  long  loft  !— 

•  PCI  nut 
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Permit  me  to  embrace  you :  I  will 
ride  port  inftantly  to  the  count  my 
brother;  he  is  now  at  Verfailles;  and, 
as  he  lived  at  Paris  when  my  brother 
retired  from  hence,  perhaps  he,  or  my 
mother,  who  lives  with  him,  may  re- 
member all  the  particulars  of  this 
drefs,;  and,  if  you  will  give  me  leave, 
I  will  take  it  with  me.' — «  Pray  do, 
Sir!'  faid  I.  He  then  tenderly  em- 
braced me;  and  parted,  with  his  eyes 
full  of  a  manly  foftnefs. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gone  I  burft  into 
tears  I  '  My  dear  Mrs.  Dorfin  !'  cried 
I,  throwing  my  arms  about  her  neck, 
I  (hall  be  happy  beyond  my  utmoft 
wifhes! — My  God!  what  felicity  doft 
thou  prepare  for  me  !  What  gratitude 
is  due  to  thee!  Miy  I  never  forget 
thy  goodnefs  ! — O  Madam  !  my  dear 
friend  !  what  a  happy  turn  this  will 
give  to  my  affairs!  Valville  will  be 
no  more  reproached  with  loving  an 
object  unworthy  of  his  affection'.' — 
My  dear,'  faid  flie,  weeping  too,  and 
lolding  me  in  her  aims,  *  I  heartily 
fympathize  with  thee  in  thy  fatisfac- 
tion  1  But  let  us  ftill  conceal  it  from 
the  world  :  take  care  you  do  not  let 
Mr.  De  Valville  know  it!  We  will 
furprize  him  with  the  news  all  at 
OJace,  when  we  have  heard  the  fuccefs 
of  your  uncle's  journey." — '  I  agree 
to  it,  Madam,'  returned  I :  *  but  how 
agreeable  the  difcovery  will  be  to 
him!  I  cannot  help  anticipating  the 
fatisfaction  he  will  feel  on  this  occa- 
fion!' 

As  Valville, -by  fome  means  or  other, 
was  prevented  from  paying  me  a  vifit 
this  evening,  I  had  time,  againft  the 
next  day,  to  confirm  myfelf  in  my  re- 
folution  of  concealing  for  fome  time 
the  difcovery  which  was  breaking  out, 
and  arm  myfelf  with  fuch  an  equani- 
mity of  temper  as  to  make  it  impoffible 
to  difcover  any  thing  from  my  beha- 
viour. As  -he  had  not  been  with  me 
the  day  before,  he  came  two  or  three 
•hours  fooner  than  ufual ;  and  was  at 
Mrs.  Dorfin's  even  before  dinner.  As 
•foon  as  we  were  alone,  be  appeared  im- 
patient at  my  delays  in  deferring  the 
completion  of  our  mutual  happinefs; 
and  preffed  me  to  fix  upon  the  day 
which  was  to  make  me  his,  in  fuch  an 
engaging  manner,  that  he  prevailed  up- 
on me  to  be  more  hafty  than  I  intended; 
and  I  confented  that  I  would  be  his 
wife  in  fix  weeks  time.  Though  he 


was  pleafed  with  this  promife,  as  I 
could  eafily  fee  by  his  countenance, 
which  difcovered  an  unufual  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  yet  he  endeavoured  to  make  me 
fhorten  that  time  by  every  argument 
which  he  thought  could  prevail  upon 
me.  *  And  why  fix  weeks,  my  dear 

*  Marianne  ?'  faid  he,  taking  my  hand, 
and   preffing  it  between   his.     *  Can 
'  you  love  me,  and  yet  defire  to  tor- 
'  ment  me  with  rieedlefs  delays  ?  Sure 
'  your  tendernefs  muft  be  greatly  in- 
'  ferior  to  mine  !    Did  you  know  how 

*  painful  it  is  to  me  to  be  abfent  from 
'  you ;  did  you  know  with  what  re- 

*  luftance   I  am  forced  to  leave  you 
'  when  I  have  been  blefTed  with  your 
'  company;  and  with  what  impatience 
'  I  wait  till  I  can  fee  you  again;   I  am 

*  fure  you  would  pity  me,  and  haften 
'  my  felicity.     But,  alas!   my  follies 
'  have  juftly  rendered  me  lefs  dear  to 

*  you  than  I  have  been;  and  it  would 
'  be  unreafonable  in  me,  after  fo  much 
c  ingratitude,  to  expect  an  equal  re- 

*  turn  of  affection.'     Here  he  (topped, 
and  gave  me  fuch   a  look  as  touched 
my  very  foul.    'Indeed,  Sir,*  returned 
I,  *  you  do  not  do  me  jufticej    you 
1  have  no  reafon  to  accufe  me  of  crtiel- 
'  ty  :  and  perhaps  I  might,  with  the 
'  ftri<5Uft  truth,    affure    you   that   my 

*  tendernefs   is    not  at   all  inferior  to 

*  yours.    How,  then,  is  it  pofllble  that 
'  I  mould  take  a  pleafure  in  giving  you 
'  pain  ?  You  ought  rather  to  conclude 
4  that  I,  have  fome  reafons  for  defer- 
'  ring  the  completion    of  our   happi- 
'  nefs:  and,  I  affure  you,  they  are  inch 
•*  as  even  you  will  approve  of.*  While 
we  were  talking  thus,  Mrs.  Dorfin  en- 
tered the  room;  on  which  we  changed 
the  fubject  of  our  converfation,    and 
talked  of  indifferent  matters  till  it  was 
time  for  Valville  to  retire. 

The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  as  I 
was  reading  in  the  library,  Mrs.  Dor- 
fin  came  to  me  with  an   air  that    cx- 
preffed    the    moft   lively   fatisfaction. 
My  dear,'  faid  (he,  fmiling,  *  what 
will  you  give  me  for  a   letter  from 
our  friend  the  ofncer,  whom  I  mud 
now  call  your  uncle?   Ihavejuftre- 
ceived  one  from  him,   with  another 
inclofed  for  you.    Here,  Mils,'  added 
fhe,  l  are  both.'     I  took  them,    and 
opened  Mrs.   Dorfin's   letter;  which, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  was  to  this 
cffeft— 

%  N  a  «  Impatient, 
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'   TMPATIENT,  Madam,   to  be 

•*•   '  certain  of  my  happinefs  in  be- 

'  ing  related  to  the  amiable  Marianne, 

*  I  have  endeavoured,  ever  fmce  I  left 
'  you,  to  gain  all  poflible  information  j 
'  and  not  without  fuccefs.     As  foon 
'  as  I  arrived  at  my  brother's,   I  went 
'  to  wait  upon  my  mother  the  countefs 

*  dowager,  who  was  a  little  indifpofed 
'  in  her  chamber:   there   I  found  my 
'  fitter,  and  feveral  other  ladies  of  dif- 
'  tinction.     I   took  the  firtt  opportu- 

*  nity  to  (hew  them  the  c.ip  I  received 
'  from  you;   which  I  pretended  I  had 
'  found  on  the  road.     I  gave  it  to  my 

*  mother;    (he  looked  at   it  fcr  fome 
'  time;  and  then  taking  off  her  fpefla- 
'  cles,  and  lifting  up  her  eyes,  I  law 
'  them    fwimrn-ing   in    tears.      "   My 
"  poor  child  !"  laid  (he;   "  alas!  what 
"   is  become  of  thee  !•. — \Vhat  you  have 
"  found,"  faid  (lie  to  me,   "  puts  me 
*'   in  mind  of  your  brother  and  filter.'* 
'  ArJ  then  turning  to  a  lady  who  fat 

<  by  her-—'*  This,  Madam,"  continued 
'  (he,  (i  is  extremely  like  the  cap  you 
«'  made   a    prefent  of  to    my   grand- 
tl  daughter."     The  lady  then  took  it; 

*  and  had  no  fooner  call  her  eyes  upon 
'  it,  than  (lie  cried  out,  with  aftonifh- 
«  ment — "  It  is  the  fame!   I  perfectly 
'*  remember  it;  for  1  made  it  my  (elf. 
"  What  is  become  of  my  clear  friend 
«'  the  countefs  ?    May  I  never  flatter 
c<   myfelf.  with  the  hopes  of  feeing  her 
*'  again?"     She  then  afked  me  where 
'  I  found  it;   on  which  I  related,  in 
«  Rw  words,  Marianne's  hiftory.    My 

*  mother  wept  at  the  lofs  cf  her  ion  nnd 
'  daughter  ;  at  the  fame  litre  that  (he 
'  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  feeing  again 
'  her  grand-daughter;    and   was    ra- 
«  vifhed   at   the  idea  of  finding  her  a 
'  lady  of  fuch  merit  as  I  juftly  repre- 
«  fented  hor.    Meanwhile  all  the  ladies 
«  appeared  in  the  greateft  amazement; 
«  but   my  fitter  held  'down  her  head, 

*  feemed   difplealed    at   the  difcovery, 
«  and  made   (bine  ol-jeflions   to  Mifs 
'   Marianne's  being  her  niece;  which, 
«  however,  were  foon  anfwered.     My 
«  brother  fays  he  will  joyfully  refign 
'  the  fdatc,  which  is  her  due,  as  foon 
«  as  her  right  to  it  can  be  proved.     I 

*  am  now  on  the  roac!  to  jSouriieaux, 
«  and  but  a  few  milts  fro;r)  the  village 

<  at  which  my  dear  niece  received  her 

*  education.     I  ain,  Madam,   yours, 
5   &C. 

J 


The  other  letter,  of  which  I  have  ftill 
the  copy,  was  exactly  as  follows-*. 

'    DKAR    MISS, 

'  T  T  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  pre- 
'  tend  to  defcribe  the  joy  1  feel  at 
the  reflection  of  being  fo  nearly  re- 
lated to  a  perfon  whole  (hining  vir- 
tues would  give  a  luftre  to  the  higheft 
Rations  of  life,  and  make  nobility 
truly  noble.  I  have  offered  you  my 
heart,  and  have  loved  you  with  all 
the  tendernefs  of  a  paffionate  lover  j 
but  you  no  fooner  cruflied  my  hopes 
of  being  yours  than  I  gave  laws  to 
my  defires,  and  afpired  to  defervethe 
character  of  a  fincere,  honeft,  and 
difmterefted  friend.  To  that  dear 
name  I  have  now  another  claim- 
that  of  blood  ;  but  this  can  add  no- 
thing to  my  zeal  for  your  happinefs, 
which,  ever  (ince  I  knew  you,  was 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  Believe 
me,  dear  Mifs,  I  intereft  myfelf  in 
all  that  concerns  you  ;  I  (hare  in  your 
felicity;  and  wifti  you  and  Mr.  De 
Valville  all  the  fatisfaelions  that  vir- 
tue, innocence,  and  love,  can  beftow. 
In  a  few  days  I  (hall  fee  you  again; 
when  I  (hall  have  an  opportunity  of 
telling  you  how  much  I  am,  my 
dear  niece,  your  affectionate  friend, 

<  J.  DE  N .' 


You  imagine,  perhaps,  Madam,  that 
I  was  now  tranfporied  with  the  utmoll 
joy;  that  t  gave  a  loofe  to  my  tranfpoi  ts, 
fince  the  diftant  proipecl  of  this  happi- 
.'.1  given  rne  fuch  delight :  fo  far 
from  ii,  I  read  thcfe  letters  with  great 
calmnds,  undi»hu!;ed  by  any  violent 
emotions.  They  contained  nothing 
very  furpri^ing ;  nothing  that  I  was 
rot  already  prepared  for  ;  reflection  had 
made  the  thoughts  of  thefe  new  honours 
familiar  to  my  mind;  and  they  infen- 
fibly  grew  lefs  charming  as  I  was  more 
accuftomed  to  them. 

1  Well,  my  dear/  faid  Mrs.  Dorfin, 
laughing,  a,s  foon  as  I  had  finifhed  read- 
ing  thefe  two  letters,    «  do   not  you 
think  the  officer  (your  uncle  I  (houjcj 
fay)    is   grown  very   gallant?      lie 
writes  as   paflionately    as    a   young 
lover,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
fcrves  the  tcndernvf-  of  a  father.  Such 
a  fi-iend  ought  to  be  eltcemed  as  an 
invaluable  bleUing.'  — «  It  is  true, 
«  Jvlatlam/  replies!  I  j  «  my  being  re- 

«  la 
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*  lated  to  a  perfon  of  fuch  merit  is  not 
the  leall  advantage  1  thall  derive  from 
this  difcovery;  and  I  fliall  fet  a  greater 
value  upon  his  friendship  than  upon 
my  father's  eftate,,  which  I  fliall  ob- 
tain ti. rough  his  means:  he  is  not 
only  my  friend,  but  my  dear  Val- 
ville's  too.  Such  a  noble,  fuch  * 
difinterdted  friend,  is  one  of  the 
greateft  blefTings  of  life:  he  will  be, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  uncle,  a  father, 
and  a  brother,  to  me.' — *  You  are 
in  the  ri^ht,'  returned  Mrs.  Dorfin. 
How  afliduous  he  is  in  promoting 
your  happinefs!  What  pains  does  he 
take  to  clear  up  the  obfcurity  of  your 
birth,  and  recover  you  from  the  ob- 
livion into  which  your  firfl  misfor- 
tunes have  involved  youl  With  what 
diligence  does  he  endeavour  to  raiie 
you  to  thofe  honours  you  were  born 
to  enjoy,  and  to  procure  you  the  pof- 
ftflion  of  an  eftate  which  might  fall 
to  him  after  his  brother's  deceafe  ! 
Happy  the  perfons  who  have  fuch  a 
friend;  but  doubly  happy  they  who 
know  how  to  prize  him  as  they 
ought!' 

Two  or  three  days  after  this,  Mrs. 
Dorfin  afked  Valville  and  I  to  go  with 
her  to  pay  a  vifit  to  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, that  lived  at  a  village  a  few 
leagues  from  Paris:  we  readily  accept- 
fid  the  offer,  and  fet  out  as  foon  as  we 
had  dined.  We  were  received  with  a 
great  deal  of  politeneis  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  lady;  and,  upon  Mrs. 
Dorfin 's  prefenting  us  both  to  them  as 
two  of  her  dearell  friends  who  were 
(hortly  to  be  married,  we  were  careffcd 
in  a  very  engaging  manner.  *  We 
'  think  ourfelves  extremely  obliged  to 
'  you,  Madam,'  faid  the  old  gentle- 
man, (  for  the  honour  you  do  us,  in 
'  giv'ing  us  an  opportunity  of  kncw- 
'  ing  thofe  who  are  worthy  of  your 
'  efteem.  T  think  I  have  fumewhere 
'  feen  thefe  two  amiable  perfons.' — 
.'  Yes,  Sir,'  replied  Mrs.  Dorfin; 
'  Mifs  Marianne  was  once  at  my  houfe 
'  with  this  gentleman  and  his  mother, 
'  when  you  entered  juft  as  they  were 
f  taking  their  leave  of  me:  I  fuppofe 

*  you    might   fee  them   then.       They 
f  are  both  of  very  noble  families;  and, 
f  I  aflure  you,  I  think  myfelf  greatly 
f  honoured  in  the  fhare  I  flatter  myfelf 

*  I  have  in  their  affections.     But  where 
f  are  your  fon  and  the  young  ladies?' 
*-'  6  Madam,'    fai<J  the  cl$i  lady, 
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'  they  will   be  here  prefently.'     She 
had  hardly  fpoke,  when  we  faw  a  young 
gentleman  pafs  by  the  window  finack- 
ing  his  whip,  calling  his  hounds,  and, 
in  fhort,  making  a  moft  hideous  noife. 
He   prefently   lifter  entered  the  room 
with  a  remarkable  air  of  clownifh  ruf- 
ticity:  he  was  booted  and  fpui red;  had 
a  great- coat  on  with  a  jockey's  cap; 
and,  as  foon  as  he  appeared,  gave  fuck 
a  fcrape  with  his  foot,  that  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  left  a  mark  a  yard  long.     As 
foon  as,  he  took  his  feat,  Mrs.  Dorfin 
unhappily  afked  him  if  he  had  had  any 
fport ;    at    which    he   began    with   his 
ftarting  his  game;  and  travelled  again, 
over  all  the  ground  where  had  been  the 
fcene  of  his  morning's  diverfion;  re- 
lated all  the  windings  and  doublings  of 
the  hare;  told  us  who  every  field  be- 
longed to  through  which  he  rode;  and 
expatiated  on  the  merit  of  his  hounds: 
and  all  this  interwoven  with  a  thoufand 
oaths  and  curies,  till  we  were  fo  weary 
with  his  tedious  impertinence,  that  we 
were  about  to  take  our  leave,  as  the 
only   means   of  extricating   ourfelves 
from   the   trouble    he   gave    us.     But 
what  moft  furprized  us,  was  to  fee  his 
father  and  mojther,  who  appeared  to  be 
perfons  of  good  fenfe,   liitening  to  him 
with  an  air  that  expreffed  the  utmoft 
Jattsfa&ion.     *  Is  it  pofiible,'  faid  I  to 
myfelf,   '  that  the  tendernefs  of  a  pa- 
rent mould   degenerate  into   fuch  a 
criminal  fondnels,  as   to  make  them 
delight   in    the   folly   of    their    ofl> 
fpring?  What  an  extravagant  weak- 
nefs  for  a  reafonable  mind  to  fuffer 
itfelf  to  be  fo  grofsly  blinded,  as  to 
miftake  blemifhes  for  beauties  !  What 
fei  vice  can  fuch  a  man  be  of  to  his 
friend  or  his  country,  who  knows  no 
gratification  fuperior  to  following  a 
hare,  or  running  down  a  fox;  and 
who  is,  in  all  refpecls,  as  worthlefs 
an  animal  as  thofe   who  engrofs  all 
his  attention  ?'     We  had  fat  an  hour 
without  any  of  us  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  in  a  word;  and  were 
rifing,  when  he  flopped  to  take  a  little 
breaih.     '  I  am  g»ad,  Sir,'   faid  Val- 
ville, '  that  you  have  had  fuch  good  di- 
verfion to-day:  hunting  is   a  noble 
exercifr,  and  much  conducive  to  the 
promotion   of   health;    but,  fure,   it 
ought  not  to  be  our  fupreme  felicity.* 
•— '  Sir,'  laid  the  old  gentleman,  *  my 
boy  is  fond  of  the  chace;  and  is  one 
of  the  bell  huntfmsn  in  th:  court  v: 
<  and 
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and  when  he  begins  upon  thefe  fub- 
jecls,  he  is  apt  to  be  a  little  tedious; 
but  I  love  to  hear  him  talk  of  them; 
though  I  wifh  he  did  not  fwear  fo 
much.' — «  I  wifh  fo  too,  Sir,'  faid  I: 
thefe  are  only  ufelefs  blanks  in  dif- 
couife;  and  if  they  had  been  left  out, 
all  that  has  been  faid   would    have 
been  reduced  into  about  half  the  com- 
pafs. — And  I  affure  you,  Sir,'  added 
,  addrefling  myfelf  to  the  young  gen- 
leman,  *  I  am  almoft  ant;ry  that  you 
fhould  believe  you  have  fo  little  credit 
with  us,  as  to  think  it  neceflary  to 
fwear  to   every   trifling    particular. 
But,  however,  a  torrent  of  common- 
place execrations  may  certainly  be  of 
great  fervice  to  perfons  who  have  fo 
mean  a  genius  as  to  want  fuch  ufelefs 
explicatives  to  difguife  their  want  of 
ideas,  and  hide  their  inability  to  fur- 
mm.  out  a  difcourfe  without  them: 
but   pray,    Sir,    do   not   imagine   I 
think  you   one   of  this  number. ' — 
Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  beg 
your  pardon!'  cried   he:    *  though, 
i'aith,  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean 
by  your  ablitives  and  ideots! — But  I 
heard  a  rare  ftory  to-day,  father,  of 
a  gentleman  at  Paris,  who  is  main 
rich;  and  yet  is  fuch  a  fool  as  to  think 
of  marrying  a  pretty,  vagabond  girl. 
Lord!  what  fapfculls  thereare  in  the 
\vorld!    Zoons!  had  he  but  half  my 
fenfe,  I  know  what  I  know! — But, 
mayhap,  you  may  know  them,  Ma- 
dam,' added  he,  addrefling  himfelf 
o  Mrs.  Doriin:   '  tlie  young  fellow's 
name  is  Valville;  and  the  wench  I 
fpeak    of,   I    think  they  call  Mari- 
anne.""     Here  I  law  Valville  knit  his 
brows,  and  look  upon  him  with  an  air 
of  contempt;  whilft  I  could  not  help 
blufhing:   but  my  relation  to  the  officer 
no  fooner  entered  my  thoughts,  than  I 
recovered  myfelf  from   my  confufion. 
'  What  do  you  mean,  Sir?'  cried  Mrs. 
Dorfin,  interrupting  him.     *  Mr.  De 
Valville  is  a  gentleman,  who  would 
hive   fenfe  enough   to  defpife  your 
cenfure,  were  the  young  lady  defti- 
tute  of  a  fortune:  but  (he  is  not  fo;  I 
know  her  family;  (lie  is  a  perfon  of 
quality;  and  i?  related  to  fome  of  my 
moft  intimate  friends  ;  and  Valville, 
though  of  noble  extraction,  I  affure 
you,  will  be  greatly  honoured  by  the 
alliance.'    This  was  fpoke  with  fuch 
an  air  of  affnrance,  that  Valville,  who 
Hill  knew  nothing  of  the  difeovery  of 


my  birth,  could  not  help  fmiling,  and 
giving  me  a  look  which  told  me  he  ap. 
proved  of  the  deceit  he  thought  Mrs. 
Dorfin  put  upon  them.  «  If  my  fon 
'  has  been  mifinformed,  Madam,'  faid 
the  old  lady,  '  you  muft  excufe  him:  I 
have  heard  fomething  myfelf  of  the 
fame  ftory  before;  but  as  I  did  not 
know  the  perfons  concerned,  I  could 
not  contradict  it.  There  is  little  credit 
to  be  given  to  report.' — '  It  is  true, 
Madam,'  returned  Mrs.  Dorfin:  «I 
affure  you  they  are  both  perfons  of 
merit;  and  are  every  way  worthy  of 
each  other.' 
But  I  forgot  to  mention  the  two 
young  ladies,  who  were  perfons  of 
very  different  characters  :  they  entered 
the  room  while  their  brother  was  in  the 
midft  of  his  tedious  difcourfe,  leaping 
ditches  and  five-barred  gates.  The 
youngeft,  who  was  about  feventeen, 
feeined  the  favourite  of  her  father  and 
mother;  was  naturally  genteel,  and 
would  have  appeared  quite  charming, 
had  not  her  whole  behaviour  been  dif- 
coloui'ed  by  the  moft  ridiculous  affec- 
tation and  folly,  which  vas  fo  vilihle 
as  to  deftroy  all  the  impreffions  which 
her  beauty  was  apt  to  make  upon  thofe 
who  faw  her.  She  no  fooner  fainted 
us  but  fhe  fat  down  by  her  father,  who 
gave  her  a  look  full  of  tendernefs:  fhe 
immediately  began  to  endeavour  to  at- 
tracl  our  eyes,  and  efpecially  Valville's, 
by  fluttering  and  gallanting  her  fan, 
and  every  moment  changing  her  pol- 
ture  to  difcover  fome  new  charm. 
While  her  brother  was  talking,  fhe  had 
frequently  an  opportunity  of  fhewing 
a  fine  fet  of  teeth  by  burfting  into  a 
ridiculous  and  immoderate  laughter; 
then  threw  herfelf  back  in  her  chair; 
recovered  herfelf,  and  adjufted  her 
tucker  and  head-drefs,  to  difcover  a 
delicate,  round,  white  arm;  after- 
wards pulled  out  a  gold  fnuff-box  fet 
with  diamonds,  and  then  looked  at  her 
watch '.  her  whole  behaviour  was 
forced  and  full  of  affectation  ;  and 
was  this  that  made  all  her  actions  dif- 
agreeable;  endeavouring,  toovifibly,i 
give  a  grace  to  every  charm,  her  ver 
endeavour  rendered  her  lefs  charming, 
and  her  too  eager  delire  of  pleating 
made  her  even  difagreeable. 

The  other  lady  was  much  older  than 
her  fifter;  hid  a  complexion  very  ordi- 
nary, and   was  a  little  crooked;    but 
bad  an  air  fo  eafy,  &  f.veet,  and  en- 
gaging! 
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Caging,  that  it  more  than  made  up  for 
the  want  of  thofe  charms- her  fifter  was 
poffefled  of:    (he  appeared  to   have  a 
great  degree  of  wit  and   good  fenfe; 
but  received  none  of  thofe  kind  glances 
which  were  continually  beftowed  upon 
her  brother  and  fifter,  who  feemed  to 
engrofs  the  whole  fouls  of  their  pa- 
rents; while  her  looks  feemed  to  difco- 
ver  the  modeil  diffidence  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  mind,  deprefled  and  labour- 
ing under infuperable  difficulties;  and 
it  was  eafy  to  perceive  that,  as  a  crimi- 
nal indulgence  had  fpoiled  the  others,  a 
contrary  behaviour  to  her  had  made  her 
ambitious  of  excelling  them   in    real 
excellence,  as  much  as  they  did  her  in 
the  advantages  of  their  perfons.     She 
entered  the  room  drefled  rather  like  a 
fervant  than  the  fifter  of  the  other  la- 
dy; and,  after  faluting  us  with  a  very 
good  grace,  retired  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  where  I  could  perceive  her 
frequently  blufh,  and  feem  in  confu- 
fion  at  her  brother's  impertinence.     I 
was  foon   prepofleffed  in  her  favour  j 
and  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
enjoyed   her  company,  could   I  have 
hoped  to  obtain  it  without  being  trou- 
bled with  that  cf  her  brother  and  fifter. 
As  we  rofe  up  to  go,  the  old  gentle- 
man and  lady  prefled  us  to  ftay  fupperj 
but,  as  we  were  fo  far  from  home,  we 
begged  to  beexcufed:  when,  after  ex- 
changing feme  compliments,  and  en- 
treating them  to  return  our  vifit  at  Pa- 
ris, we  took  our  leave.     We  were  no 
fooner  feated  in  the  coach,  than  Mrs. 
Doifin  cried — *  Row  dreadful  are  the 
effeclsof  a  wrong  education  !  A  gen- 
tleman,   with   no  other  ideas  than 
thofe  of  a  peafant,  is  unworthy  of 
the   honours   to  which  he  is   born. 
This  young  man  will  have  a  great 
eftate;    but   his    Irsppinefs    muft   be 
confined  in  a  narrow  coinpafs:  while 
his  mind  is  fhut  to  every  great  and 
noble  idea,  he  has  no  taiie  for  rati- 
onal pleafures;  neither  wifdom,  the 
fweet  delights  of  friendship,  nor  the 
godlike  pleafures  of  virtue,  can  have 
any  charms  for  him.' — *  It  is  true, 
Madam,'  rejoined  Valville.    *  What 
a  vaft  difference  muft  there  be  in  the 
happinefs  of  the  virtuofo,  who  fpends 
his  life  in  the  ftudy  of  thofe  fciences 
which  enlarge  the  mind  by  a  conti- 
nual acceflion  of  new  and  great  ideas; 
«  what  a  vaft  difproporticn,  I  fay,  be- 


*  tween  fuch  a  one  and  the  man  whofc 

*  views  and  fatisfaclions  are  all  con- 
'  fined  tothq  dull  round  of  fenfual  en- 

*  joyments!   Can  he  be  happy  who  has 
'  no  other  felicity  than  what  his  dogs, 
'  his  horfes,  and  his  bottle,  give  him  ? 
'  His  hounds  rival  him  in  the  chacej 

*  and,  perhaps,    are  fenfible  of  more 
'  pleafure  in  the  purfuit  of  their  game 
'  than  their  mafter;  while  every  brook 
'  affords  them  a  liquor  as  agreeable  to 

*  their  tafte,  and  with  which  they  can 
'  fate  their  thirft  with  as  high  a  fat  if. 
'  faction,  as  he  with  his  richeft  wines. 
'  What  a  noble  tafte  muft  that  man 
'  have  who  confents  to  forfake  the  di- 
'  vine  pleafures,  of  which  his  naune 

*  is  capable  of,  to  lhare  only  in  the  de- 

*  lights  of  his  beagles  and  his  horfes  !* 
— *  But,  Sir,'  faid  I,fmiling,  *  what- 
f  ever  pains  men  take  to  deprave  their 

*  natures,  I  am  perfuaded  that,  was  the 
'  outward  form  to  degenerate  in  pro- 
c  portion  as  the  mind  did  fo,  we  /hould 
'  have  few,  or  none,  that  would  con- 
'  lent  to  change  their  form  to  be  any 
'  other  animal  under  the  fun:  they  are 
'  content  with  being  brutes  while  they 

*  preferve   the   outfide    of   the    man, 
'  though  they  are  as  really  fo  as  if  the 
'  form  was  changed  too;  for,  banifh. 
'  reafon,  and  give  the  man  canine  in- 

*  clinations,  and  what  is  he  but  a  dog 
'  in    mafquerade?1 — «  No,    no,'  faid 
Mr.  DeValville,  laughing;  «  I  think. 

*  you  carry  it  a   little  too  far  now  : 
'  while  he  is  confcious  that  he  has  rea- 
'  fon,  though  he  fuffer  it  to  lie  dor- 
f  mant,  he  is  a  man  ftill;  though  he 

*  makes  no  ufe  of  his  intelleclual  pow- 
'  ers,  but  lets  them  lie  by  till  they  arc 
'  fo  rufty  that  they  can  be  of  little  fer- 
'  vice  to  him,  they  are  enough  to  con- 
4  ftitute  him,  in  fome  meafure,  a  rea- 
'  fonable  being. — But  how  do  you  like 

*  the   young  ladies,  Madam?1  added 
he,  addrefiinghimfelf  to  Mrs.  Dorfin. 

*  I  fincerely  pity  them  both,'  faid  fhe: 
'  the  eldeft,  though  Shamefully  difre- 
'  garded  by  her  father  and  mother,  is 
'  a  very  defeiving  woman;  and  wants 

*  nothing  but  a  more  favourable  out- 
'  fide  to  render  her  every  way  charin,- 
'  ing.     I  am  forry  to  fee   perfons  of 

*  good  fenfe  have  fuch  a>. partiality  for 

*  their  children;  for  nothing  can  be  of 
'  vvorfe  confequence:    the  cultivatioa 
'  of  young  minds,'  added  (lie,  '  is  a 

*  molt    importaat    talk.      Juft    ideas 

1  ougltf 
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*  ought  to  be  inflilletl  as  foon  as  the 
'  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  them: 
'   when  the  tender  faculties   begin  to 
'  open  and    expand   themfelves,    they 
'  {hould  begin  to  feel  the  force  of  that 
'  truth  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of 

*  their  after- conduct.     And  how  de- 
'  lightfulmuftitbefor  the  young  foul, 
'  in  proportion  as  it  ripens,  to  find  it- 
'   felf  continually  entertained  with  the 
«  profptft  of  new  and  pleafmg  ideas ! 

*  On   the  contrary,  the  time  for   im- 

*  provement  is  commonly  trifled  away  ; 
'  the  fond  parent  is  afraid  to  g've  his 
'  favourite  child  the  trouble  of  think- 

*  ing,  left  it  (hould  damp  it's  vivacity: 

*  it's  little  follies  take  up  all  his  atten- 
'  tion;  while  flattery,  and   an   unjuft 

*  applaufe,  lay  the  feeds  of  innumera- 
'  ble  vices,  which  fpring  up  as  foon  as 
'  he   arrives    to   manhood.      On    the 
'  other  hand,  the  Hern  and  inexorable 
'  parent  damps  the  afpSring  thoughts, 

*  deprefles  the  mind,  and  makes  it  too 

*  often  averfe  to   improvement;  fince 

*  it  is  taught  to  regard  the  acquisition 

*  of  knowledge  as  a  moft  painful  talk. 
«  It  is  for  your  fake,  Mr.  De  Valville,' 
continued  fhe,  fmiling,  «  that  I  make 

*  thefe  reflections;  you  may  foon  know 
'  what  it  is  to  be  a  father,  and  then 

*  fuch  obfervations  may  be  ufeful  to 

*  you:  and  I  know  you  will  excufe  me 
«  if  I  add  one  word  more;  and  that 

*  is,  that  we  (hould  never  give  chil- 
'  dren  any  ideas  but  fuch  as  they  are  ca- 

*  pableof  understanding  with  the  great- 
«  eft  eafe;  we  fhould  encourage  their 
«  enquiries,    regard    the   pretty   little 
'  creatures  as  our  friends;  and  never 
'  ufe  them  with  feverity,    while  it  is 
«  poflfible  to  work  upon  them  by  the 
«  gentler   methods  of  tendernefs    and 
«  affection.     But  let  us  break  off  this 
«  fubjecl. — I  think,  Marianne,  I  ought 
«  to  thank  you  for  your  reproving  the 
'  young  gentleman  fo  fmartly :  I  was 

*  extremely  pleafed  with  your  manner 
«  of  doing  it;  though  I  was  afraid  he 
'  would  have  been   affronted.     It   is 
'  very  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  who 

*  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
'  priety  of  characters,  to  ufe,  with  a 
'  wanton  freedom,  the  name  of  that 
'  tremendous  Being  who  ftipports  the 
«  fabrick  of  the  univerfe.     How  im- 

*  pious  for  man  to  jeft  with  Omnipo- 

*  tence,  and  call  him  to  be  a  witnefs 
«  of  their  actions,  even  in  the  rnidft  of 

*  a  debauch !' 


Thefe,  with  other  difcourfes,  pnffed 
away  the  time  till  we  got  home;  when 
we  were  told  that  the  officer,  attended 
by  an  elderly  gentleman,  had  waited 
for  us  fome  time,  but,  beincr  fatigued 
with  their  journey,  were  gone  home, 
and  had  left  word  that  they  would  re- 
turn the  next  day  before  dinner.  I  was 
fodifturbed  at  our  beingoutof  the  way, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  concealed 
my  uneafinefs.  I  longed  to  know  the 
fuccefs  of  his  journey,  and  what  news 
he  brought  from  the  village  where  I  had 
fpent  fo  many  years.  I  longed  to  thank 
this  dear  friend  for  all  the  trouble  he 
had  given  himfelf  on  my  account;  to 
embrace  him,  and  call  him  my  uncle. 
While  we  were  at  fupper,  Valville  ob- 
ferved  that  I  was  more  thoughtful 
than  ufual,  but  afcribed  it  to  my  being 
fatigued  with  my  journey;  and  upon 
that  account  foon  left  me,  that  I  might 
be  nt  liberty  to  repofe  inyfrlf. 

The  next  morning  I  ar  fooner  than 
ordinary,  drefied  myfelf  befort  break- 
flit,  and  fent  a  footman  to  acquaint 
the  officer  that  we  mould  be  glad  to 
fee  him;  but  the  fervant  had  not  been 
gone  many  minutes,  when  I  heard  my 
vncle  fpeak  to  Mrs.  Dorfin,  whom  he 
met  coming  down  ftnirs;  and  immedi- 
ately after  he  opened  the  door.  I  was  then 
1  his  letter;  but  threw  it  down, 
and  aiv'fe  to  meet  him:  when  advanc- 
ing haftily  to  me — l  O  my  niece!'  cried 
he,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  and  embrac- 
ing me,  « thou  dear  remains  of  my  loft 

*  brother!'  This  tender  exclamation  at 
firft  foftened  me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
I  was  unable  to  fpeak  to  him.  At  lad, 
recovering  myfelf — «  Dear  Sir,'  cried  I, 
looking  upon  him  with  a  tender  kind 
ofpleafure,  '  you  are  the  fii  It,  the  only 

*  perfon  I  know  of  my  kindred.    How 

*  happy  do  1  think  myfelf  in  being  re- 
1  latedtoyou!'   While  I  was  fpeaking, 
I  heard  Mrs.  Dorfin  and  another  per- 
fon coming  in:  but  how  great,  how  in- 
expreflible  was  my  furprize,  when,  lift- 
ing up  my  eyes,  and  looking  over  my 
uncle's  ihoulder,  1  faw  a  perfon  whom 
I  had  long  before   thought  dead;  my 
dear  friend,  my  indulgent  parent,  Mr. 
De   Roland!   I  ftarted,  gave  a  mriek, 
ftood  motionlefs,  while  a  flood  of  ten- 
der ideas  flowed  into  my  mind.     My 
uncle,  meanwhile,  retired  a  few  fteps, 
and  Mr.  De  Rofand  held   me  in   hi$ 
arms,  while  joy  tied  both  our  tongues. 
Atlaft  he.  cried  out—'  Oh,  mychildl1 

Hew 
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Here  the  tears  trickled  down  his  aged 
cheeks,  and  he  was  too  full  to  fay  any 
more:    'Oil,   my  father!'  then    cried 
I,  and    ftopped    too;  claiped  my  arms 
about  him;  the  tears  gufhed  from  my 
eyes,  which,  while  he  killed  me,  mingled 
with  his.    Sure  there  never  was  a  more 
tender    interview!  What    a    pleafing, 
painful  transport!  Our  minds,  Madam, 
are  capable  of  receiving  only  a  certain 
degree  of  pleafure;  and  all  beyond  that 
is  pain.  Our  palfions  are  confufed  fen- 
fations,  which,  when  violent,  fweil  the 
heart;  it's  emotions  become  turbulent, 
and  the  excefs  of  our  delight  we  find 
nearly  allied   to  pain.     At   laft,  after 
recollecting  himfelf,  and  giving  me  a 
moft  lender  look—'  Never!  never  fince 
my  fifter's  death,'  cried  he,  '  have  I 
hoped  to  fee  thee  again!   How  afflict- 
ed have  I  been  on  thy  account!  I  have 
hadathoufand  fears  left  thou  fhouldft 
be  reduced  to  ftraits  dangerous  to  thy 
virtue;  I  f,";.",."-d  thou  wotildft  be  pre- 
vailed upori"to  blot  thy  innocence  by 
fome  unworthy  action:  but  I  thank 
God  my  fears  were  vain.  Thou  haft 
not  difgraced   the  education   I   have 
given  thee.     This  worthy  gentleman 
has  given  me  thehiftory  of  thy  beha- 
viour in  town:   I  heard  the  pleafmg 
ftory  with  a  father's  tendernefs.     I 
rejoice  in  thy  innocence;  and  congra- 
tulate thee  upon  thyprefent  happinefs, 
the  pleating  fruit  of  it.    But  oh,  my 
dear!  how  couldft  thou  forget  me,  fo 
as  not  to  let  me  hear  from  thee  all  this 
while?  Indeed,  that  was  unkind:  but 
thou  didft  not  know,  perhaps,  how 
very   dear   thou   wert  to   me.     Not 
know  that,  did  I  fay  ?  Sure  thou  didft. 
I  have  given  thee  fuch  proofs  of  my 
tendernefs,  as  muft  make  thee  fully 
fenfible  of  it.'  — '  Pray,  dear   Sir,' 
ried  I,  '  do  not  wound  my  foul  with  the 
iufpicion  that  I  could  be  fo  ungrateful 
as  to   forget  you,  who,  indeed,  have 
been  a  fecond  father  to  me.   I  thought 
you    had  long    ago  left  this  world; 
for  the  laft  letter  you  fent  to  Mrs.  De 
Rofand,  which  acquainted  me  with 
the  dreadful  news  of  your  fall,  and 
the   lofs  of  your   benefice,   told   us, 
that  a  few  days  were  the  utmoft  you 
could    expeft    to   live.     I  lamented 
your  lofs,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  did 
that  of  her.    Lord !  in  what  a  dread- 
ful grief  was  I  involved!  no  words 
can  exprefs  mydiftrefs.  You  had,  be- 
fides,  been  obliged  to  quit  your  houfej 


. 

and,  as  I  knew  not  where  to  Hi  re  ft  to 
you,  the  meflenger  I  fent  came  back 
without  being  able  to  learn  where  to 
find  you,  orfo  much  as  knowing  whe- 
ther you  were  alive  or  not:  this,  join- 
ed to  my  thinking  that  fo  worthy  a 
man  could  not  be  fo  much  concealed, 
made  me  conclude  that  you  were  no 
more.  But,  O  Sir!  with  whit  joy  do 
I  fee  that  I  was  miftaken  !   my  tran- 
fports  are  quite  infupportable!' 
Here  I  dried  my  eyes;  and,  looking 
round,    obferved  my   uncle  and  Mrs. 
Dorfin  bathed  in  tears.   I  found  myfelf 
very  weak;  the  fudden  flow  of  fpirits 
occafioned  by  this  unexpected  interview 
made  me  almoft  ready  to  faint:  I  there- 
fore fat  down,  and  endeavoured  to  com- 
pofe  myfelf;  Mr.   De  Rofand  took  a 
chair,  and  fat  by  me;  when  Mrs.  Dorfin 
interrupted  our   convention,    by   ex- 
preffing  the  fatisfaction   (he   found   in. 
having  an  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr. 
De  Rofand  for  his  affection  to  me:  and 
even  difcovered  fuch  a  lively  and  warm 
gratitude,  that  you  would  have  thought 
me  alone  had  been  the  perfon  obliged. 
Your  generofity  and  affection  for  my 
dear  friend,'  faid  fhe,  *  isfo  very  ex- 
traordinary,   that  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding you  as  a  perfon  who  has  a 
peculiar  right  tc  my  efteem  and  friend- 
fhip.     You   have  been  doubly  a  fa- 
ther  to    her;   iince,    without    being 
obliged    to   protect    her,  or  concern, 
yourfelf  in  her  affairs,  you  have  dif- 
charged  ail  the  duties  of  a  parent.  It 
is  now  our  turn  to  let  you  fee  that  we 
acknowledge   thefe  benefits,  though 
we  can  never  repay  them.     I  hope, 
Sir,'  added  rtie,  '  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  accept  of  my  houfe  till  Ma- 
rianne is  married:   I  mall  efteem  this 
as   a    farther    obligation.' — *  I    am 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  Madam,'  re- 
urned  he,  '  for  the  honour  you  domej 
but  I  have  already  given  my  word  to 
this   gentleman.' — '   Yes,    Madam,' 
eturned  my  uncle,  *  I  have  ordered  a 
room  to  be  fitted  up  for  him:   and  as 
he  is  the  preferver  of  a  noble  branch 
of  our  family,   I   think  I  ought  to 
take  him  under  my  care.     My  dear 
niece,  as  you  fay,  is  infinitely  more 
obliged  to  this  gentleman  than  even 
to  my  brother:   he  only  brought  her 
into  being;  but  this  worthy  man  has 
made  that  being  a  bleffing  to  her,  by 
embellishing  her  mind  with  all  that 
is  great,noble,  and  generous.  Without 
40  'his 
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*  his  care,  my  niece  would  either  have 
'  perifhed,  or  wanted  thofe  improve- 
'  ments  which  now  make  us  rejoice  in 
'  her  alliance. — I  therefore  think  my- 
'  felf  obliged  to  give  him  that  fupport 
'  which  he  has  given  you,  my  dear,' 
added  he,  looking  at  me.  '  Sir,'  faid 
I,  returning  him  a  look  full  of  grati- 
tude, *  I  thank  you:  you  have  riot  only, 
'  by  your  induftrious  and  ardent  zeal 
'  for  my  happinels,  placed  me  in  a  rank 
'  to  which  my  higheft  ambition  could 
c  never  afpire,  but  have,  as  it  were, 

*  railed  from  the  dead  a  gentleman  on 
'  whom  my  moft  early  affections  were 
'  placed,  and  for  whofe  fuppofed  death 

*  I   have  (lied  many  tears.     He,  Sir, 
'  (hall  be  my  care:  I  will  ftill  pay  him 
'  all  that  refpeft  which  is  due  from  a 
'  daughter  to  the  moft  worthy  and  beft 

*  of  parents.     He  (hall  live  with  Val- 
'  ville  and  I,  as  with  a  fon  and  daugh- 

*  ter;  Chilli  I  (hall  ever  pray  that  his 

*  life  may  be  prefervtd.as  a  blelfing  to 

*  us  all.' — '  Ah,  my  dear!'  cried  Mr. 
De  Rofar.d,  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and 
tendernefs  in  his  looks;  *  to  iee  thee  thus 
'  is  a  fufficient  reward  for  all  my  pains, 

*  my  care,  and  concern  for  thee.  I  have 
'  no    ambition  for  the  glittering  ho- 

*  nours  of  this  life,  and  muft  foon  think 

*  of  leaving  it  ;  but  while   I  do  live, 
'  methinks  I  fhould  defire  it  (hould  be 
'  with  thee.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  De  Val- 
'  vilie  will  be  unwilling  to  admit  me 
'  into  his  family;  young  men  have  little 

*  refpeft   for  grey  hairs:  and  I  may, 
'  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  an  intrud- 

<  er.'  — '  No,  Sir,'  cried  I,  interrupt- 
ing   him   haftily,  '  Valvilie  is  already 
«  too  well  acquainted  with  your  merit 
'  not  to  efteem  your  company  as  a  very 

*  great  bleffing;  befides,  his  tendernels 
«  to  me  muft  infpire  him  with  the  moft 
«  grateful  fentiments  for  you:  but   I 

<  thought,  Sir,'  added  T,  fmiling,  '  that 
'  you  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  my 
«  discernment,  to  think  I  would  many 

<  a  man  who  could  look  coolly  upon   a 
«  friend  to  whom  lam  under  fuch  obli- 
«  gations.' — '   Indeed,    Sir,'    returned 
Mrs.  Dorfm  with  a  frank  air,  «  you 
'  will  have  noreafon  tocoir.phin  of  Mr. 
«  De  Valvilie.  Butrouftmy  friend  here 
'  engrofs  all  your  attention?  laffureyou 
'   I   have  a  very  great  defire  to  have  a 

*  (hare  in  your  efteem;  and  muft  cxp  ct 

*  that  you  would  think  yourlelf  as  wel- 
c  come  a  gueft  here  as  even  Marianne; 
«  finceitis  to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for 


4  having  her;  and  to  you  (lie  is  indebt- 
'  ed  for  heifelf;  you  have  transferred 
'  to  her  your  own  goodnefs,  your  own 

*  great  and  generous  ideas:  and  in  giv- 
c  ing  her  yourfelf,  you  have  conferred 
'  not  only  upon  her,  but  upon  us,  the 
'   rreatelt  benefit;  a  benefit  whi'-h  will, 
4   1  hope,  be  extended  to  perfons  yet  un- 
'  born.' — '   I  am    at  a  lols,  Madam,1 
returned  Mr.  DeRofand,  «  to  make  a 

*  reply   to  fo  many    compliments:   all 

*  that  I  cnn  lay  is,  that  I  am  as  much 
'   charmed  with  your  tendernefs  to  rny 
'  dear  child  (for  I  cannot  help  calling 

*  her  ib)  as  I  am  with  your  goodneis  to 
4  me.1—'  Pray,    Sir,'    returned    Mrs. 
Dorfm,  with  a  finile,  *  let  us  have  no 

*  more  ceremony;  friendship  is  a  ftran- 
'  ger  to  it. — Sir,'  added  (he,  turning  to 
my  uncle,   *  I  long  to  know  what  iuc- 
'  cefs  you  have  had   in   your  journey: 

*  will  you  favour  us  with  a  particular 

*  recital  of  what  pafTed  lince  you  ho- 
'  noured  us  with  your  letter?    I  hope 
'   you  have  made  fome  new  difcovery 
'  that  will  effectually  clear  up  this  af- 

*  fair.' — '  Yes,  Madam,'  returned  he, 
'  I  have  fo.     When   I  arrived  at  the 

*  village  where  Mat  ranne  bad  fj,cnt  the 
'  firft  part  of  her  life,  I  made  it  my  bu- 

*  fmcfs  to  wait  upon  thofe  gentlemen 

*  who    had    been    Mr.    De    Rofand's 

*  friend?,  and  from  them  I  hoped  to 

*  get  fome  circumftances  that  might  be 
'   fufficient  to  clear  up  every  doubt;  but 

*  they  could  tell  me  no  more  than  I  had 
'  already  been  acquainted  with:   at  laft 
'  I  was  informed  that  this  gentleman, 
'  who  was  generally  thought  to  have 
'  been  dead,   was   ictiretl  to  a  noble- 
«   man's  houle  at  a  fmall  diitance  from 
'   thence,  where  he  lived  a  private  and 
'  retired  life.     I   immediately  went  to 
'  him,  told  Uim  the  fituation  Marianne 
'  \vas  in, anil  the  buiineis  which  brought 

*  me  thither;  a  piece  of  news  which  hi 
«  could    not   receive   without  rapture. 

*  He  (hewed  me  n  writing  drawn  up  by 

*  a  fcrivener,  which  related  all  the  par- 

*  ticulars    of  hvr  bi-ir.g  found   in  the 
'  coach,  Vv'iih  foiv.e  circuir.ltances  that 
'   I  had  not  then  been  acquainted  withj 

*  and  this  was  dated  but  fix  days  after 
1    the  date  ct  my  brother's  letter,  which 
'  toll!   me    of  hi  :o  ictirc.     I 

*  ma;'  ;uiry  after  the  i  I 

1   Sens,   who   had    el'caped  being   mur- 

'   ilcTCit  with    ti 

'   hi  in  lie  If  by  flight.      In  (hurt,  I  found 

*  him.  ii'.-  toid  me  that  the  gentleman 

*  and 
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and  lady  were  the  parents  of  the 
child;  that  he  had  learnt  from  them 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  and  had  therefore  conceal- 
ed their  names,  andaffumed  thofe  of 
foreigners.  This  he  learnt  through 
the  indifcretion  of  one  of  the  foot- 
men, whom  he  heard  inadvertently 
call  him  by  his  title;  the  count  feem- 
ed  a  little  angry;  and  to  prevent  his 
fufpecling  his  being  guilty  of  any 
unworthy  action,  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  reafons  for  concealing 
his  name  and  quality;  but,  however, 
without  letting  him  know  who  he 
was.  But  what  puts  it  beyond  all 
doubt  is,  that  this  account  of  his 
reafons  for  retiring  exactly  corre- 
fponds  with  what  I  received  from  my 
brother.  The  prefent  count  can  make 
no  exception  to  proofs  like  thefe,  and 
therefore  propofcs  to  give  up  the 
eftate,  which  would  have  been  his 
had  his  brother  died  without  ilTue — 
but  he  hopes  that,  as  he  is  obliged  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  his  title,  and 
I  will  add,  as  he  has  conftantly  ex- 
erted himlelf  in  liberally  fupporting 
the  indigent,  and  been  a  friend  to  the 
diftrelTed  by  an  unbounded  munifi- 
cence, you  will  not,  my  dear  niece, 
infift  upon  his  returning  more  than 
half  of  what  he  has  received  as  his 
brother's  heir;  fince  he  is  not  able  to 
do  it  without  involving  himfelf  in 
infuperable  difficulties.  You  will  fee 
him  to-day;  he  comes  to  congratu- 
late you,  and  join  in  the  general  joy. 
I  have  provided  an  entertainment  for 
you  and  Mr.  De  Valville — and  I  hope, 
Madam,'  added  he,  looking  at  Mrs. 
)orfm,  '  that  we  mall  not  be  without 
your  company;  for  I  imagine  there 
will  be  a  fcene  that  will  be  more  than 
a  little  diverting,  as  I  have  engaged 
moft  of  Mr.  De  Valvillc's  friends  to 
be  with  us,  that  my  niece  may  tri- 
umph over  their  infolence  and  ill-na- 
ture.'— '  Sir,'  returned  I,  <  you  muft 
excufe  me  if  I  am  at  a  lofs  for  words 
to  thank  you :  the  gratitude  that 
fwells  my  heart  is  too  big  for  utter- 
ance. As  to  the  count,'  continued  I, 
I  rejoice  that  he  has  laid  out  the  pro- 
duce of  my  father's  eftate  to  fuch  great 
advantage;  and  am  forry  that  he  will 
be  the  poorer  for  knowing  his  niece: 
I  will  therefore  do  more  than  he  re- 
quires.  But  why,  Sir,  will  you  give 
me  the  pain  of  introducing  me  into 
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company  that  hates  and  defpifes  me? 
I  can  difpenfe  with  giving  them  any 
confufion,  and  hive  not  the  leaft  incli- 
nation to  triumph  over  their  ill-nature: 
but,  however,  Sir,  I  willfubmit  my- 
felf  to  your  will,  and  chearfully  con- 
fent  to  whatever  you  require.' — 'Nay, 
my  dear,'    faid   he,  *  it   is  fit  they 
mould  all  know  their  error  as  foon  as 
pofiible,  and   this  will  give  you  an. 
opportunity  of  letting  them  fee  that 
you  can  forgive  the  injuries  they  have 
offered  you.     Befides,  I  long  to  hear 
how  your   lover   will   vindicate    his 
choice,  from  your  own  intrinfick  ex- 
cellences, without  the  vain  blandifh- 
ments  of  wealth  and  honour.     This 
will  ftiew  that  he  is  worthy  of  you, 
and  that  his  heart  is  fixed  on  thofe 
charms    which   will    ever    be    your 
brighteft  ornament.'—'  Well,    Sir,' 
aid  Mrs.  Dorlin,  '  I  cannot  help  ap- 
proving of  yotir  reafons;    Mr.   De 
Valville  has  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
this  happy  difcovery:  but,  if  we  muft 
go  with  you,  it  is  time  to  prepare  for 
itj  we  fhall  foon  be  ready  to  wait  up- 
on you. — Gentlemen   your   fervant. 
— Come,  my  dear,'  added  (he,  as  we 
eft  the  room  together,  «  a  very  little 
alteration  in  your  drefs  will  be  fuffi- 
cient:  I  would  have  you  appear  to- 
day  as  plain  as  poflible,  and  without 
any  other  jewels  than  thofe  which, 
nature  and  education  have  given  you  .* 
— '  With  all  my  heart,  Madam,'  re- 
turned I,  and  retired  to  my  room,  when 
in  a  few  minutes  I  was  ready  to  go  j 
but  as  I  returned  to  the  dining-room, 
I  faw  Valville  enter  juft   before  me. 
'  My  dear,'  faid  he,  turning   to   me, 
'  I  heard  you  was  one  of  the  party  in- 
'  vited  to  this  gentleman's  houfe,  and 
f  therefore    have   brought   my    coach. 
'  for  you.' — «  Sir,  I  thank  you,'  re- 
turned I.  *  But  you  muft  know   this 
'  gentleman;    it   is  Mr.  De  Rofand: 

*  you  have  heard  me  mention  him.'— 
'  What !  the  perfon  who  has  been  fuch 
'  a  fincere  friend    to  you,'  cried    he, 

*  and  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  many 

*  of  your  charms!' — «  Yes,  Sir,'  re- 
turned my  uncle,  « this  is  the  gentle- 

*  man  who  has  been  a  father  to  Mifs 
«  Marianne.' — <  Then,  Sir,'  faid  Val- 
ville, '  you  muft  be  a  father  to  her  ftill; 
<  we  thought  you  had  been  dead;  but 
'  I  rejoice  to  find  that  we  were  miftak- 

*  en.     This  is  a  very  happy  meetingj 

*  for  I  affure  you  you  are  very  dear  to 

2  0  a         <  Marianne, 
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«  Marianne;  and  I  am  fure  will  not  be 
c  lefs  fo  to  me.  I  have  reafon  to  look 
upon  you  as  my  beft  friend,  fince  I 
'  receive  a  treaftire  from  you  which  I 
'  efteem  more  than  my  life!'  Here 
they  embraced  each  other;  and  after 
fome  reciprocal  protcftations  of  fiiend- 
fhip,  Mrs.  Dorfm  being  now  ready, 
\ve  all  fct  out  in  my  uncle's  coach,  and 
Valville  lent  his  own  home. 

\Ve  foon  anivedatmy  uncle's;  but, 
being  told  that  but  few  of  the  compa- 
ny were  come,  and  that  they  were  in 
the  garden,  we  propoled  to  walk  there 
too,  and  converfe  till  dinner-time.  We 
were  here  entertained  with  feveral 
agreeable  proipeets;  and  walked  fome 
time  before  we  law  any  of  the  perfons 
\vho  came  before  us.  At  laft,  as  wo 
were  rambling  through  a  pleaiing  kind 
cf  labyrinth,  \vefavv,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  us,  the  long  meagre  lady 
who  had  carried  me  from  the  convent  : 
jlie  was  talking  very  warmly  to  ano- 
ther cf  our  fex,\vhom  I  had  never  feen 
before;  flie  was  much  younger  than  the 
other  lady,  and  had  a  countenance  of  a 
moft  fatirical  caft.  When  me  laughed, 
there  feemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
nature  hid  under  it;  and  a  fmile  had 
the  appearance  of  a  moft  fevere  invec- 
tive. Valville  obferved  them  firftj  and, 
turning  to  me,  pointed  to  them;  on 
which  we  flood  ftill  to  obferve  their 
gettures,  which  appeared  very  extraor- 
dinary: they  were  fo  earneftly  engaged 
in  converlation,  that  they  had  not  the 
leifure  to  look  about  them,  and  there- 
fore did  not  fee  us;  but  walked  flowly 
on,  wholly  taken  up  with  their  fubject. 
\\  he?>  we  had  viewed  them  for  fome 
time,  I  propofed  to  walk  on;  but  we 
had  no  foorier  turned  our  backs,  than 
weobfevved  the  old  lady  raife  her  voice, 
and  cry  out,  in  a  haughty  tone — <  If 
*  flit  is  to  be  here,  I  am  refolved  to  af- 
•*  front  her." — '  Nay,  Madam,1  replied 
the  other,  c  what  end  will  that  anlwer  ? 
I  (uppt'fe  fhe  is  to  dine  with  us  ?' — 
Dine  wi'.h  us!1  cried  file:  '  flie  dine 

with   us!  I  hope  Mr.  De  N 

dots  not  intend  to  affront  us!  Dine 
with  us!  I  fay,  dine  with  us  too  ! 
Yvi.it!  oblige  ladies  of  quality  to 
dine  with  a  girl  that  has  been  a  far- 
vant  at  a  litfl?  paltry  linen-draper's! 
No,  no!  I  will  never  fubmit  to  that! 
She;  Pn.nl  not  dinf  with  me!' — '  Hold, 
Madam!'  laid  the  other;  «  (he  is  a 


'   lady  of  quality,  you  know:  why,  yotl 
*  cannot  tell  what  an  honour  her  alli- 
'  ance  may  be  to  your  family!   She  is 
'  certainly  forfie  princefs!'     This  was 
fpoke  with   a  laugh   more   bitter  and 
piercing  than  the    keeneft  reproaches. 
However,  I   could   not    help   thinking 
thnt  I  fhould  foon  be  revenged  for  the 
infults  they  were  offering  me:  and  this 
thought,  in    fpite  of  myfelf,  gave  me 
fome  pleafure;  and,  indeed,  I  could  not 
help  indulging  it.     It  was  too  agree- 
able to  glance  through  my  mind,  on  an 
occafion  like  this,  without  giving  me 
fome  emotion;  efpecially    as  this  was 
the  only  comfort  I  then  had  to  fupport 
me.     Valville,  I  obferved,  coloured  a 
little,  and  feemed  under  fom;  confufion 
at  this  difccui  fe  ;  but  he  had  an  air  that 
expreiTed  the  utmoft  indignation,  mix- 
ed with  that  noble  pride,  which  fwells 
the  mind  at  the  reflexion  of  it's  having 
done  nothing  unworthy  of  itfelf.     My 
uncle,   I  oblerved,  whifpered  to  Mrs. 
Dorfm,  and  both  fmiled  with  an  air  of 
fatisfaclion;    while    Mr.    De   Rofand 
feemed  the  only  unconcerned  fpeclator, 
as  he  could  not  guefs,  from  what  was 
faid,  who  was  the  fubjeft  of  their  fa- 
tire.     We  now  thought  it  time  to  re- 
tire, fince  we  found  we  were  likely  to 
be  entertained  with  nothing  but  invec- 
tives.    And  as  we  began  to  turn   into 
another  walk,  Mrs.  Doriin  came  up  to 
me;  and,  whifpering,  defired  me  not  to 
be  concerned.     «  Your  uncle/  faid  flie, 
has  ordered  his  fervants  to  acquaint 
the  guefts,  who  are  chiefly  thofe  of 
Mr.  De  Valville's  friends,  and  your 
moft  inveterate  enemies,  that  you  are 
to  be  here  at  dinner:  and  he  is  pleaf- 
ed  to  think  how  warmly  he  is  likely 
to  be  attacked;  but  I  do  not  doubt 
but  he  will  bring  himfelf  off  with  ho- 
nour.'— '  I    am    forry,'   returned   I, 
that   you   have  refulved   to  give   my 
dear  Valville  any  unealinefs.  I  kno\r 
he  cannot  bear  to  hear  me  uled  ill 
without  pain:  and  lure  it  is  cruel  to 
fport  with  his  aftt6lion  to  me;  and  to 
make  that  tendernefs,  upon  which  I 
found  my  happinels,  the  caule  of  his 
inquietude.     Indeed,  I   cannot  help 
feeling   for  him    all    the    uneafmcfs 
which  I  believe  he  will  feel  on  my 
account:   1  wifh  he  once  knew  who  I 
am.'—'  Have  a  little  patience,  my 
dear,*  replied  fhe;  *  Mr.  De  Valville 
w.ill  foon  be  acquainted   *itli   this 
1  agreeable 
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*  agreeable  news ;   and  the  proofs  he 
c  will  now  give  you  of  his  inviolable 
«  affeftion  will  afford  you  very  agree- 
«  able  reflexions.*     We  now  took  a 
turn  down  another  walk,  which  led  us 
to  a  painted  alcove;  where  we  fat  down, 
and   explained  to  Mr.  De  Rofand  the 
converfation   we  had   juft   heard,    by 
giving  him  a  particular  account  of  my 
life  at  Paris:    and,  after  fitting  fome 
time,  walked  in. 

We  found  Mrs.  De  Fare,  the  old 
difagreeable  lady,  and  her  companion 
whom  we  had  juft  feen  in  the  garden, 
with  feveral  gentlemen,  in  the  dining- 
room,  who  immediately  rofeas  we  went 
in ;  but  as  foon  as  they  faw  me,  I  ob- 
ferved  feveral  of  them  look  upon  me 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  turn  away 
their  heads,  and  whifper  to  each  other. 
We  were  no  fooner  feated,  than  the 
lady  we  had  feen  in  the  garden  afked 
Mr.  De  Valville,  with  a  fneer,  when  he 
was  to  be  married  to  Mifs  Varthon. 
'  She  is  certainly,'  laid  (he,  '  a  mod 

*  accompli  (hed  lady;  and  I  hope  they 
'  injure  you  very  much  who  have  the 
'  alTurance  to  fay  that  you  are  capable 

*  of  being  falfe  to  a  lady  of  fuch  ex- 
'  traordinary  merit,  as  well  as  fortune.' 
— '  I  do  not  difpute  Mifs  Varthon 's 

*  merit,1     returned    Valville    with    a 
fmile;  '  me  may  perhaps  deferve  a  more 
'  worthy  perfon  than  I  am  :    but  me 
'  was  never  formed  to  make  me  happy; 

*  and  was  I  ever  fo  much  her  humble 
'  fervant,  I  mould,  perhaps,  never  be 
«  able  to  obtain   her,  as   I  mall   pro- 

*  bably  never  fee  her  more.     I  mall 

*  therefore  marry  a  lady  whom  I  think, 
'  at  leaft,  of  much  greater  merit ;  and 

*  who,  in   my  opinion,   has  not  only 

*  more  charms  than  Mifs  Varthon,  but 
'  than  all  her  fex.' — *  A  lady  !'  cried 
the  old  fpe&re;   *  a  lady!  No  more  of 
-'  your  ladies,  I  befeech  you  !  You  mean 
'  that  forward  Hut  there,  whom  I  or- 
'  dered   to   be  carried    to   the    prime- 
'  ininifter's! — Pr'ythee,  my  girl,'  add- 
ed Ihe,  looking  at  me,  f  haft  thou  the 

*  vanity  to  think  thyfelf  a  match  for  a 
'  gentleman?   Do  not  you  think  your- 
'  felf  very  happy  in    having  fuch   a 

*  cully  ?  I  know  you  think  him  a  fool 

*  for  having  any  thoughts  of  marrying 

*  you  ;  do  you  not,  now  ?   Come,  be 
«  plain;  tell  me  what  is  your  opinion 

*  of  him  ?'— '  I  will,  Madam,  be  plain, 

*  fince  you  defireit,'  returned  I;   '  and 
'  mult  therefore  t«ll  you,  that  I  think 


*  him  fuperior  to  your  malice;  and  that 

*  he  looks  with  as  much  contempt  up- 
'  on  your  fpleen  and  ridiculous  pride 
'  as  I  do.     If  I  want  an  eftate  equal  to 
'  his,  I  do  not  want  thofe  difpolitions 
'  which  will  make  me  always  ftrive  to 
«  render  him  happy:  this  fliall  ever  be 
'  the  bufmefs  of  my  life,  and  this  the 
«  end  of  every  aftion  !'     Here  Valville 
gave  me  a  glance  which  feemed  to  thank 
me  for  this  tender  declaration.     «  How 

*  pert  the  little  creature  is  !'    cried  fhe 
with  a  haughty,  fupercilious  air.     «  I 
1  would  have  you  to  know,  that  I  ex- 
'  pe 61  to  be  treated  with  more  refpecl ! 
'  — Valville,  you  ought  to  teach  her  to 
'  ufe  her  fuperiors  in  a  manner  more 
(  becoming  her  !  But  you  are  a  foolifli, 
'  giddy,  young  fellow;  and  are  refolved 
1  toruinyourfelf:   this  will  be  the  con- 
«  fequence  of  marrying  this  little  ad- 

*  venturer;  remember  I  tell  you  fo/— . 
«  Dear  Madam,'     returned    Valville, 
1  do  not  be  fo  hot;  indeed,  it  does  not 
<  become  you ;  you  will  never  be  able 
'  to  make  me  confult  you  in  what  con- 
«  cerns  my  happinefs  :  you  may  defpife 
'  my  dear  Marianne  as  much  as  you 
«  pleafe;  we  mall  only  laugh  at  your  ill 
'  humours.' 

Here  a  little  old  gentleman   at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  who  had  been 
looking  at  me  very  attentively  through 
his  glafs,  defired  he  might  be  permitted 
to  fpeak.     He  had  a  countenance  dry 
and  formal  ;  had  hollow  jaws,  and  no 
teeth  ;  was  drefled  in  a  thread- bare  vel- 
vet coat,  which  had  been  many  years 
out  of  fa/hion,  and  feemed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  days  of  our  anceftors,  with 
the  infide  of  the  flap  plentifully  ftuck 
with  pins.     After  clearing  his  voice, 
blowing  his  nofe,and  taking  fome  pains 
to  prepare  himfeif,  he  addreifed  him- 
felf  to   Mr.   De  Valville  —  *   Young 
man,'  faid  he,    with  a  flow  voice, 
you  ought  to  confider  that  this  good 
lady  would  not  have  been  fodefirous 
of  hindering  your  marriage,  did  not 
(he  fear  that  you  are  about  to  ruin 
yourfelf,  and  throw  a  difgrace  upon 
her  family;  and,  for  this  reafon,  you 
ought  to  pardon  her  warmth.    Pray, 
now,  let  me  reafon  coolly  with  you. 
You  are  about  to  be  guilty  of  an  ac- 
tion that,  I  am  afraid,  you  will  re- 
pent of:  confider,  the  girl,  though  me 
is  pretty,  has  no  money;  or,  how- 
ever, but  little  in  comparison  of  your 
eftate.    Now,  was  you  prudent,  you 
*  might 
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might  get  a  lady  with  a  fortune  of 
many  thoufand  livres  a  year — aye, 
many    thoufand     livres!     Confider 
that !  And  is  not  f»ch  a  ti  eafure  more 
valuable  than   all  the  beauty   in  the 
world?    Is  beauty  or  virtue,  or  any 
of  your  imaginary    fine    romantick 
qualifications,  an  equivalent  for  her 
want  of  money?  Confider,  Sir,  you 
may  have  a  large  family;  and  then 
will  thefe  trifles  give  fortunes  to  your 
children  ?  No,  no!  when  you  are  as 
old  as  1  am,  you  will  regard  money 
as  the  only  bleiTing  of  life  !   Yourex- 
pences,  as  loon  as  you  are  married, 
will  increafe;  and  that  girl,  though 
fhe  brings  you   little  or   nothing  to 
fupport  them,  will  expe6l  to  live  in 
as   fplendid  a  manner  as  if  fhe  had 
brought  you   an  eltatc  of  fifty  thou- 
fand livres  a  year.' 
AH  this    while    he  had   one  of  his 
hands  in  his  waiftcoat- pocket ;   and^at 
every  word  I  heard  chink,  chink  :  for 
there  feemed  to  be  fuch   a  connection 
between  his  thoughts  and  the  fubject 
of  them,  that  he  couid  not  talk  of  one 
without  fingering  the  other. 

Valville  could  not  help  fmiling  at  the 
old  mifer's  diicourfe.  *  Sir,1  returned 
he,  f  your  fentiments  and  mine  are  very 
different:  I  have  no  ambition  to  hoard 
up  heaps  of  ufelefs  treasure.  I  marry 
to  be  happv;  and  to  be  blefled  in  the 
poffefTion  of  a  woman  whole  contam- 
inate goodnefs  will  fweeten  all  the 
unavoidable  cares  of  life,  ami  who 
will  be  to  me  a  more  valuable  pur- 
chafe  than  all  the  treafures  of  the 
earth.  I  am  rich  enough,  and  have 
an  eltate  much  greater  than  all  our 
wants-,  an  erUte  that  will  render  my 
childien  as  happy  as  wealth  can  make 
them  ;  fmce,  Ihould  I  have  a  nume- 
rous offspring,  it  will  place  them  all 
above  the  cares  of  life  :  and  I  could 
onlv  wifh  to  have  more,  that  I  might 
be  able  to  render  my  fellow-  creatures 
more  happy.  Of  what  advantage  is 
wealth.  ii  I  h:.vc  not  a  heart  to  make 
uie  of  it  ?  if  the  pocr  do  n<i  I. lei's  me 
for  tafting  the  fruir  of  it  ;  and  the 
dtjefted  hoi. tit  man  has  not  his  anxi- 
eties remov-d  ?  Wink  I  have  enough 
to  render  myfelf  and  my  pollen ty 
cafy,  and  to  make  the  (iruopir.g  lirart 
fcXfc.lt  in  uar.fports  of  j«y,  I  flu  11 
think  myfcif  rich  enough.' — «  Well, 
Sir,1  cried  the  long  meagre  relation, 
pray  hyw  lt»«£  will  ilu*  generous  fit 


laft  ?  It  will  not  be  long  before  you 
will  think  all  this  ftuff,  mere  rant, 
and  extravagant  nonfenfe  :  you  will 
call  yourfelf  fool  for  not  taking  our 
advice,  and  upbraid  this  pretty  an- 
gelick  creature  for  her  want  of  a  for- 
tune; aye,  and  give  her  the  mod  bit- 
ter curies,  too,  for  her  hindering  your 
preferment!  Who,  do  you  think, will 
keep  you  company  ?  Who,  do  you 
think,  will  own  this  girl,  this  dif- 
grace  to  our  family,  for  a  relation  > 
Have  you  ftupidity  enough  to  be  in- 
fenfible  to  all  the  flights  that  will  be 
put  upon  you  by  your  relations,  your 
friends,  through  the  means  of  that 
little  impertinent  hufley;  that 
Hold,  Madam!1  cried  Valvilie,  in- 
crrupting  her;  (  do  not  think  you 
have  a  right  thus  publickly  to  vent 
your  fpleen  againfl  this  charming 
creature;  and  to  aflfume  liberties 
equally  repugnant  to  good  manners 
and  common  fenfe.  I  have  told  you 
already  that  I  fhall  never  afk  your 
advice,  or  defire  yo\i .  to  direct  me 
where  to  fix  my  heart.  As  to  my 
dear  Marianne's  being  a  dil'grace  to 
our  family,  I  fhall  only  fay  that  the 
belt  wifh  I  can  make  you,  is,  that 
you  may  be  like  her ;  and  I  do  not 
queftion  but,  if  I  was  fo  happy  as  to 
know  her  birth,  I  fhould  find  myfelf 
greatly  honoured  by  her  alliance. 
Had  fhe,  indeed,  no  other  charms 
than  thofe  of  a  mofl  lovely  perlbn,  I 
know  I  fhould  foon  teafe  to  admire 
her  ;  but  her  mind  has  beauties  even 
more  attractive  than  her  form.  On 
thefe  I  build  all  my  hopes  of  fcli- 
cityj  thefe  will  ever  be  the  fame,  and 
render  her  charming  even  in  old  age. 
As  to  your  being  afhamed  to  own 
her  for  a  relation,  I  am  not  at  all 
concerned  about  it :  and,  believe  mr, 
if  there  are  any  who  call  themfelves 
my  friends  that  behave  in  the  fame 
manner,  I  lhall  look  upon  them  with 
contempt,  and  think  they  only  envy 
our  happinefs  ;  which,  however,  nei- 
ther they  nor  you  will  ever  be  able  to 
difturb.' 

Could  any  thing  be  more  pleafing  at 
this  time,  Madam,  than  for  me  : 
ceive  fuch  marks  of  my  dear  Valville's 
fincerity  and  attention  ?   My  hca 
bounded  with  joy  at  the  ftrong  affur- 
ances  I  received  of  his   fidelity  ;   and 
then  melted  into  a  pleafing  foftr.cfs; 
which,  I  dare  fay,  he  might  tafi!} 
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in  my  eyes.  I  did  not,  indeed,  before 
qucftion  the  truth  of  his  paflion ;  nor 
could  I  almit  a  thought  of  his  want- 
ing thofe  tender  fentiments  which  I 
knew  informed  his  fopl :  -but  yet  this 
publick  acknowledgment  of  his  invio- 
lable love,  this  vifible  proof  of  his  un- 
fhaken  conftancy  in  the  midft  of  oppo- 
fition,  had  tbmething  extremely  en- 
gaging in  it ;  it  gave  me  a  new  kind  of 
delight,  and  made  him  then  feem  dearer 
to  rny  heart  than  ever.  The  old  mifer 
all  this  while  feemed  very  attentive  to 
the  debate,  and  at  every  tender  Jenti- 
ment  (hrug^ed  up  his  (houMers  and 
mook  his  head.  Mrs.  DeFare  had  not 
yet  fpoke  one  word,  and  by  her  looks 
feemed  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave; 
whilft  moft  of  the  other  company,  me- 
thought,  were  inclined  to  declare  them  - 
felves  in  my  favour.  My  uncle  and 
Mrs.  Doriin  appeared  refolved  to  ftand 
neuter;  and  had  only  by  their  fmiles, 
and  fome  looks  which  expreflfed  a  kind 
of  applaufe,  encouraged  Valville  :  but 
Mr.  De  Rofand,  who  more  nearly  felt 
the  reproaches  which  were  caft  upon 
me,  could  hardly  tell  how  to  llifle  his 
refentment ;  he  frequently  coloured, 
bit  his  lips,  and  feemed  to  ftruggle 
with  himielf  to  keep  his  temper,  and 
prefervc  filence.  But  to  proceed. 

Valville  had  no  foonermade  this  ten- 
der reply  to  the  difagreeable  old  lady  his 
relation,  than  her  companion,  with  an 
ironical  laugh,  caft  her  eyes  upon  him. 
La,  Sir!'   cried   (he,    *  how  mighty 
prettily  you  talk.!   Why,   all  this  is 
very  heroick  !  Blefs  me  !  I  thought  I 
had  heard  Oroondates   and  Statira  ! 
How  charmingly  romantick  you  are  ! 
Come,  pray,  let  us  have  fome  more 
of  your  flights;  for,  really,  they  are 
very  diverting.    You  ought  now  to 
turn    to  your  fair  goddefs;  tell  her 
that  her  divine  beauties  alone  could 
captivate  your  heart ;  and,  like  a  true 
inamorato,  affure  her,  that  one  /mile 
from  her  will  glorioufly  reward  you 
for  all  the  fcorn,  infult,  and  reproach, 
you  can  fuffer  for  her  fake ;  and  that 
you  will  efteem  yourfelf  too  happy  if 
'   ihe'will  permit  you  to  die  at  her  feet!' 
This  was  uttered  with  fuch  a  comical 
air,  that  even  Valville  could  not  help 
Smiling.  *  Madam/  returned  he,  <  you 

*  may  railly  me  as  much  as  you  pleafe; 

*  nothing  that  you  can  fay  will  be  able 
'  to  make  me  think  virtue,  beauty,  and 


'  fine  fenfr,  ridiculous  :  my  tenderneft 
'  ii  founded  on  reafon,  fince  it  is  only 
'  a  love  of  what  is,  in  it's  own  nature, 

*  moft  lovely,     I  do  not  raife  my  ex- 

*  peftations  to  any  extravagant  heights; 
'  nor  form  any  ideas  of  my  dear  Ma- 

*  rianne  which  all  who  know  her  will 

*  not  allow  (he  deferves. — This  lady— 
'  thefe  gentlemen,'  added  he,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Dorfin,  my  uncle,  and  Mr.  DC 
Rofand,  *  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  fay 
'  that  (he  deferves  all  I  have  faid  of 

*  her;  and  that  me  has  even  a  mind 
'  more  amiable  than  I  have  reprefented 
'  it.' — (  Well, enough,  enough!'  cried 
the  old  lady;  «  I  am  ilck  of  this  ful- 

*  fome  ftuff !  If  you  will  ruin  yourfelf, 

*  I  cannot  help  it;   I  have  done  my  en- 

*  deavour  to  prevent  it :  all  that  vexes 

*  me  is,  that  your  family  muft  be  dif- 
'  graced  ;  you  ought  to  have  regard  to 
'  that;  and  to  confider  that  you  have 
'  no  right  to  make  us  fuffc-r  for  your 
'  follies.       Had   you    taken    her   into 

*  keeping,  and  fpent  your  whole  eftate 
'  upon  her,  I  ihould  not  have  troubled 
'  myfeif  about  it:   but  to  pretend  to 
'  marry  a  vagabond,  an  orphan,  I  have 
'  not  patience  to  think  of  it!  and  no- 
'  body  but  fuch  a  filiy  coxcomb  as  you 

*  would  ever  behave  thus !'    While  (he 
was  railing  in   this   manner,  we  were 
defired  to  walk  into  the  next  room,  and 
were  told  that  dinner  was  upon  table. 
We  all  went  immediately;  but,  as  we 
were  taking  our  feats,  this  lady  called 
to  my  uncle—'  Sir,'  faid  flie,  leaning 
upon  the  back  of  her  chair,  *  do  you 

*  propofe  to  fuffer  that  little  imperti- 
'  nent    girl   to   dine  with   perfons   of 
'  quality  ?' — *  Who  do  you  mean,  Ma- 
'  dam  ?'  returned   he  :    *  there  is  no- 

*  body  here  that  deferves  that  charac- 

*  ter." — '  Who  do  I  mean  !  who  mould 
'   I  mean  but  Marianne  ?*  replied  (he. 

*  I  hope  you  have  not  invited  us  here 
'  to  affront  us;  1  will  not  fit  down  to 
'  the  fame  table  with  her,  I  tell  you: 
'  no !   I  will   never  ftoop  fo  low  as  to 
'  put  myfelf  upon   a  level  with  fuch  a 
'  creature!'  —  '    Well,   Madam/   re- 
turned he,  f.nilinff,  *  if  you  will  not  fit 
f  down  at  this  table,  you  (hall  fit  where 

*  you  pleafe  ;   my  houfe  is  at  your  fer- 

*  vice/— {  What !   I  muft  dine  by  my- 
'  felf,   then,   muft  I  ?'    cried  (he,  in  a 
greater  rage  than   ever.      '  Pray,  let 

*  fomebody  order  my  fervants  to  get 
'  the  coach  ready!    I  thought,  Sir,  that 

'  you 
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•  you  hid  known  the  world  better  than 
€  to  treat  perfons  of  my  rank  with  fo 

*  much  rudenels!' 

While  (he  was  fpeaking  thefe  laft 

words,  the  Count  De  V entered 

the  room}   and,  after  having  whifpered 
fomething  to  his  brother,  who   rtood 
near  the  door,  came  forward,  fainted 
the  company,  and  embraced  me  with 
an  air  equally  tender  and  polite.     '  I 
«  do  not  think,  Mifs,'  faid  he,  as  he 
approached  me,  *  that  I  can  be  mil- 
taken  ;    you  muft   be  the   lady  my 
brother  has  fo  well  defcribed  to  me  j 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  I  have  fuch  an 
amiable  niece!     Let  me  congratulate 
you  upon  your  knowledge  of  the  fa- 
mily to  which  you  belong  ;  and  beg, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  you  would  re- 
gard me  as  a  man  who  will  always 
have  your  intereft  at  heart :  for,  upon 
the  fine  encomiums  my  brother  has 
given  me  of  you,  I  am  ambitious  of 
joining  the  character  of  your  friend 
to  that  of  your  uncle.' — '  Sir,  I  need 
not  tell  you,1  returned  I,  '  how  much 
my  vanity  is  flattered  at  thedifcovery 
that  I   fpring  from  your  noble  fa- 
mily :  but,  I  aflure  you,  I  am  more 
delighted  at  the  thoughts  of  your's 
and  your  brother's  worth,  than  at  all 
the  honours  I  can  receive  through 
your  alliance.     You   will  both  find 
that  I  (hall  conftantly  behave  to  you 
with  all  that  duty  which  might  have 
been  expecled  from  me  had  I  been  al- 
ways brought  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  my  near  relation  to  you.' 
You  cannot  imagine,  Madam,  what 
an  odd  groupe  of  figures  were  formed 
here  it:   a  moment!    The  tall  meagre 
lady,  who  was  got  to  the  door,  but  rUjp  - 
ped  back  to  make  way  for  the  count  to 
enter,  turned  her  head, and  ftood  all  this 
while  ftirfened  into  a  Itatue  ;  her  mouth 
was  open,  and  her  hands  lifted  up  in  a 
pofture  of  amazement;  her  eyes  flared 
wide  open,  and  her  brows,  raifcd  into  a 
h;gh  a:ch,  crouded  her  ihrivelled  fore- 
head into  a  confuted  heap  of  wrinkles; 
in    fliort,   nothing  could  appear  moie 
grotefque.    The  old  mifer  leaning  up- 
on the  back  of  his  chair,    biting  the 
rails  of  one  hand,   and  with  the  ether 
fcr  tching  his  bald   head  ;   and  thus, 
with  his  wig  almoft  off",  Mood  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  count  and  me:  the 
fatirical  lady  was  immoveable  too;  and, 
with  a  mortified  look,  prefcd  the  extre- 
mity of  her  fan  againft  her  lips.  Mrs. 


De  Fare  feemed  as  much  aftonifhed  ag 
the  reft,  but  nppc;ired  left  confuted,  and 

had  an  air  that  (hewed  (he  was  glad  (he 
had  not  ventured  to  lay  nny  thing  a- 
gainft  me;  though  her  fjlence  pro> 
rather  from  Mr.  De  Valville's  being 
prefent,  than  from  any  regard  to  me: 
in  fliort,  all  who  did  not  know  of  tins 
difcovery  had  a  gefture  which  exprefled 
their  aftonifhment.  Valville,  who  ftood 
clofe  to  me,  (for,  Madam,  I  muft  not 
forget  him)  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me, 
and  then  caftthem  on  the  ground,  with 
a  kind  of  tender  confuiion,  mixed  with 
diffidence  and  furprize:  while  Mrs. 
Dorfm,  Mr.  De  Roland,  and  the  offi- 
cer, fmiled  in  a  manner  that  exprefled 
their  inward  fatisf.i£tion. 

While  we  were  talking  thus,  my  un- 
cle, the  officer,  put  us  in  mind  that  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  defer  all  far- 
ther ceremony  till  after  we  had  dined, 
fmce  the  dinner  would  foen  be  cold. 
'  Here  are  more  perfons,  brother,'  faid 
he,  '  that  you  muft  be  acquainted 
'  with:  butfirftfit  down  to  table. — This 
*  gentleman/  added  he,  lookingatMr. 
De  Rof.ind,  '  muft  be  our  chaplain/ 
On  which  he  immediately  faid  grace, 
and  we  took  our  feats. 

Here  the   old    lady,   compofing  her 
countenance,  came  to  us  with  a  difor- 
dered  air;   when  Mrs.  Dorfin,  giving 
her  a  look  full  of  affability,  defired  her 
to  fit  down  :   flie  did  fo;  and  the  reft  of 
her  friends  followed  her  example.  We 
were  no  fooner  lea  ted,  than  I  a  iked  how 
my  grandmother,   the  countefs-dowa- 
ger,  did,     *  She  is  well,  Mifs,'  laid 
the  count,  «  but  too  old  to  undertake 
fuch  a  journey:   (he  longs  to  fee  you; 
and  I  have  promifed  to  take  you  with 
me  to  her  to-morrow.' — '  Sir,'  re- 
urned  I,   '  I  lhall  gladly  attend  you  j 
and   I  a  flu  re   you  I  have  at  leaft  as 
great  a  defire'to   fee  her  as  (he  can 
have  to  fee  me:   I  (hall  now  be  in- 
formed  with  thofe  dear,  thofe  focial 
affections,  of  which   I  have  hitherto 
been  deprived.'     All  thiswhileV.il- 
'   wrapped  in  thought,  and 
very  uncaiv,    -•  b.ich  Mrs.  D*>riln  per- 
ceiving, aikcd  him,  with  a  (mile,  how 
he  did;  ami   added — '   We    mull   beg 
pardon.   Sir,  for  concealing  circum- 
ftances  from  you  in  which  you  are  fo 
nearly  concerned  -.   Marianne  is,  in- 

deed,  the  late  Count   IK-  V '5 

daughter,  who  was   leaving  Frauce 

incognito,  when  he  and  the  countcfs 

•  were 
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'  were  robbed  and  murdered  ;  but  you 

*  muft  not  blame  her  for  her  referve, 
'  for    fhe  is  not  at   nil  in   fault ;  our 
«  friend  here  has  unravelled    this    af- 

*  fair-,  and  it  was  not  till  this  morn- 
'  ing  that  we  were  perfectly      rtain  of 
«  the   truth.'      Here  Valvi'lle   fighed  j 
and  was  going  to  make  anfwer,  when 
Mrs.  DeFare  cried  out — «  Is  it  poffi- 

*  ble!   Is   this  lady,  indeed,  a  perfun 
'  of  quality  ?      Blefs    me !    how   have 
'  we  been  miftaken! — May  T  hope  that 
'  you   will  forgive  me,  Mifs?'  added 
(he.     *  Had  I  known  who  you  were,  I 

*  fliould  have  treated   you  with  more 

*  refpect  than  I  did  when  you  was  at 
'  rny  houfe.     How  glad  am  I  that  I 
'  have  faid  nothing  here  to  your  preju- 
'  dice!   My  daughter  will  be  overjoyed 

*  at  this  news:  and  how  happy  mall  I 
'  think  myfelf,  if  you  will  honour  us 

*  with   your  friendship! — Well,    but 
'  how  did  you   make   this  wonderful 
'  difcovery  ?'  continued  fhe,  addrefling 
herfelf  to  Mrs.  Dorfm.     *  I  really  long 

*  to  hear  every  particular:  methinks 

*  the  young  lady  has  charms  which  I 

*  never  obferved  before. — Why,  Mr. 
'  DeValville,  you  will  be  valtly  hap- 
'  py;  every  body  will  envy  your  feli- 
«  city.'—'  Very  true,'  cried   the  lady 
who  had  been  fofatirical  nponValville 
and  me:  *  Mifs  Varthon  ought  not  to 
'  be  brought  in  competition  with  this 

*  lovely  creature;  {he  is  pretty,  indeed, 
'  but,  then,  fhe  is  a  in  oft  intolerable 
'  coquette.     La!   how  could  fhe  be  fo 
'  vain  as  to  rival   Mifs  Marianne? — 
«  Why,  Mr.  DeValville,  I  now  think 
'  your  commendations  of  this  young 
'   lady  fell   very  fhort  of  what  fhe  de- 

*  ferves:  (he  is  infinitely  more  lovely 
'  than  you  have  reprefented  her.     The 
'  CountDeV 's  daughter!  Well, 

*  you  mull  certainly  be  very  happy.     I 

*  have,  upon  my  word,  a  mighty  re- 
'  fpecl  for  you  both;  and  heartily  wifli 
'  you  all  imaginable  joy.* 

While  they  were  running  on  in  this 
manner,  I  could  not  help  feriouily  re- 
fleeting  on  the  instability  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  ftrong  prejudices  which 
moil  people  ir.d-jlge  in  favour  of  the 
glittering  advantages  of  birth  and  for- 
tune. *  Half  an  hour  ago  I  was  look- 
'  ed  upon  with  contempt,'  laid  I  to 
myfelf,  *  by  thofe  very  perluns  who 

*  now  endeavour  to  court  me  to  a  good 

*  opinion  of  them,  by  the  moil  ridicu- 
'  lous  flattery,  the  greifcft  adulation. 


Am  I  better  than  I  was  then  ?  Have  I 
more  virtue,  beauty,  or  wit?  Have 
I  one  qualification  to  authorize  this 
change?  No.  They  find  I  am  the 
daughter  of  a  count;  there  lies  the 
charm.  Ye  right  honourablefounds; 
ye  vain  blandifhments,  that  dazzle 
weak  eyes;  what  wondrous  charm 
do  you  contain  !  Wi-11  you  make  me 
more  wife,  more  virtuous,  or  more 
happy  ?  Will  you  render  me  a  mor« 
worthy  friend,  a  better  wife,  or  a 
more  tender  parent?  Will  you  dif- 
perfe  the  care  from  my  heart,  when 
it  is  opprefled  with  grief?  or  have 
you  the  power  to  remove  the  flighted 
head-ache?  No.  What  art  thou, 
then,  but  a  mere  name,  a  breath  of 
wind  !  And  can  a  breath  in  a  moment 
work  fuch  a  mighty  change?  But 
Valville's  down-caft  looks  tell  me 
that  all  thefe  honours  give  him  no 
joy,  and  that  he  longs  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  open  his  heart  to  me.' 
Thefe  reflections  were  interrupted  by- 
he  old  meagre  lady's  drinking  to  me; 
when,  fetting  down  her  glafs — '  I  have 
behaved  too  much  like  an  enemy  to 
you,  Mifs,'  cried  fhe,  *  ever  to  hop* 
that  you  will  forgive  me:  however, 
when  you  confidei  that  all  the  injuries 
I  have  offered  you  have  proceeded 
from  a  miftaken  opinion  that  you 
were  of  low  birth,  and  from  a  regard 
to  the  honour  of  our  family,  as  well 
as  a  concern  for  the  happinefs  of  my 
coufin  Valville,  you  may  think  that  I 
might  have  fome  reafon  to  oppofe  an 
alliance  which  to  me  appeared  difho- 
nourabletous.  However,  I  fmcerely 
beg  your  pardon;  and  hope  you  will 
forget  what  is  paft,  fmcelamforryfor 
and  afhamed  of  my  behaviour.'— 
Nay,  Madam,'  returned  I,  '  I  do 
not  think  you  have  any  reafon  to  al- 
ter your  opinion  of  me;  and  can 
therefore  difpenfe  with  your  fham« 
and  concern :  I  am  the  fame  perfon 
as  I  was  when  you  treated  me  with 
fuch  contempt;  and  can  lay  no  greater 
claim  to  your  efteem  than  I  could 
then.  The  honour  of  a  virtuous 
mind  is  derived  from  itfelf,  and  can. 
receive  no  addition  from  the  accident- 
al advantages  of  birth  or  fortune; 
nor  can  the  want  of  them  render  a 
perfon,  truly  valuable,  worthy  of  re> 
p roach  :  however,  Madam,  I  readily 
confent  to  forgive  your  treatment  of 
me,  and  all  ths  uneaiinefs  you  have 
^  P  «  made 
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'  made  me  fuffer,  on  condition  that  you 
'  mention  it  no  more,  and  behave  with 
<  the  fame  freedom  as  if  you  had  ever 
'  been  my  friend.' 

As  foon  as  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Ds 
Rofand,  the  count,  and  the  officer,  join- 
ed in  converfation;  when  I  retired  for  a 
few  minutes  into  another  room  :   Mrs. 
Doi  fin  whifpered  Valville  to  follow  me  j 
he  did  in  with  a  deje&ed  look;  took  a 
chair,  and  fat  down  by  me;  when,  after 
a  few  moment's  filence— '  Ah,  my  dc:ir 
'  Marianne!'  cried  he  with  a  troubled 
voice,  at  the    fame  time  giving  ma  a 
glance  that  at  once  exprefl'ed  the  diffi- 
dence, the  anxiety,  and  tendernefs,  of  a 
lover  fufpended  between  hope  and  feflr, 
what  am  I  to  expefl?  Have  I  not  rea- 
fon  to  be  apprehenfive  that  this  dif- 
covery  will  ruin  my  hopes,  and  prove 
fatal  to  the  repofe  of  my  life?  While 
your  birth  was  unknown  to  me,  I 
loved  you.     Ah!  with  what  tender- 
nefs I  loved  you!     My  paflion  can 
admit  of  no  increafe  from   the  ho- 
nours to  which  you  have  now  a  claim. 
I  am  ftill,   flill  the  fame;  and  muft 
wifh  you  had  yet  been  ignorant  of 
your  birth,  if  that  difcovery  can  for 
a  moment  make  me  feem  lefs  worthy 
of  fliaring  your  heart.     May  I  hope 
I  am  yet  as  dear  to  you  as  everr'— 
Come,  Sir,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to 
make  me  uneafy  by  thefe  unkind  fu- 
fpicions,'  returned  I  with  a  (mile,  at 
he   fame  time  giving  him  my  hand: 
I  rejoice  that  it  is  now  in  my  power 
to  offer  you  a  fortune  that  will  be 
worth  your  acceptance  5  and,  was  it 
ever  fo  great,  it  mould  be  entirely  at 
your  difpofal,  fince  you  could  be  fo 
generous  as  to  think  of  marrying  me 
withoutany.     You  will  now  be  Caved 
from  the  reproaches  of  your  friends. 
Come,  refume  your  gaiety;    and  do 
not  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  injure  my  ten- 
dernefs.' —  '    O    thou   dear,    lovely 
creature!'  cried  he,  tenderly  graiping 
my  hand,  *  how  can   I  enough  admire 
your  goodnefs?  Will  nothing  be  able 
to  take  off  your  thoughts  from  me  ? 
Forgive  my  fufpicions;  forgive   the 
pain  I  have  given  myfelf  by  enter- 
taining fuch  cruel  fears.     O  my  dear 
charmer!  1  will  now  forget  them  all. 
This  proof  of  your  affection  is  infi- 
nitely more  Iran  (porting  than  the  con- 
fideration  of  every  other  advantage  I 
can  poffibly  enjoy  from  the  difcovcry 
»f  your  birth  and  fortune,      love 


«  has  left  no  room  for  ambition  in  my 
'  foul;  no  room  for  fordid  avarice:  lam 
'  all  tendernefs ;  all  delight  and  admi- 
c  ration!'  While  he  fpoke  this,  hU 
cheeks  glowed  with  pleafure;  and  he 
caft  upon  me  a  look  the  moft  tender  and 
affectionate  I  ever  beheld.  *  Dear  Sir,* 
returned  I  with  anfwering  looks  of  af- 
feftion,  *  I  do  not  know  how  to  blame 
you  for  your  injuftice  to  me,  while 
the  difcovery  of  it  gives  you  fuch  fa- 
tisfaclion.  What  a  charming  thing 
is  love,'  continued  I,  fmiling,  «  fince 
it's  very  pains  are  fucceeded  by  fuch 
pleaiing  tranfpoits  !  But  I  muft 
thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  engaging 
manner  in  which  you  have  vindicated 
your  aftecYion  to  me  while  my  birth 
was  unknown  to  you,  and  while  you 
thought  me  without  relations  or 
friends.  It  was,  indeed,  with  fome 
reluctance  that  I  was  brought  over  to 
confent  to  your  fuffering  fuch  a  fe- 
vere  trial ;  but  I  cannot  now  repent  of 
it,  fince  it  has  given  you  an  opportu- 
nity of  difcovering  to  the  world  upon 
what  noble  and  generous  principles 
you  proceed:  and  I  aflure  you  I  /hall 
never  think  of  this  adventure  but 
with  pleasure." — {  I  am  happy,  in- 
deed, my  dear,'  returned  he,  '  if  I 
have  faid  any  thing  that  gives  you 
pleafure  on  reflection ;  this  I  could 
not  have  hoped  for.  What  happinefs 
may  I  not  expect  from  the  poffeffion 
cf  a  perfon  who  kindly  confiders  all 
my  aclions  in  the  beft  light!' — '  Nay, 
Sir,'  returned  I,  '  I  fliould  have 
been  highly  pleafed  to  have  heard  any 
other  perfon  vindicate  himfclf  in  the 
fame  agreeable  manner,  though,  per- 
haps, not  equally  fo.  If  a  confor- 
mity of  fentiment  can  render  us  hap- 
py, I  may  flatter  myfelf  that  we  (hall 
enjoy  as  great  a  degree  of  felicity  as 
is  confident  with  human  nature;  if 
we  do  not,  it  muft  be  our  own  faults. 
It  is  neceflary,  however,  that  we 
fhould  always  preierve  that  fettled 
complacency  which  is  needful  to  i'up- 
port  a  friendfhip  which  ought  never 
to  be  interrupted :  and,  as  it  is  im- 
partible that  we  fhould  always  behave 
well,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that 
we  mould  be  fometimes  a  little  blind 
too  to  each  other's  imperfections. 
This  is  a  rule  which,  I  am  fure,  you 
will  have  frequent  occafion  to  put  in 
practice;  though,  1  hope,  upon  the 
whole,  I  lhall  behave  in  fuch  a  man- 
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*  ner  as  to  gain  your  approbation.' — 
'  Ah.  my  charmer!'  replied  he,    *   I 

*  mall  find  but  little  need  of  this  cau- 
'  tion:  you  are  incapable  of  an  ill-in- 

*  tention;  and  I  muft  furely  have  too 
'  much  complacency  in  you,  my  dear, 
'  or  rather  too  much  juftice,  to  be  of- 
'  fended  without  it.     I  (hall  daily  find 
'  in  you  frefli  fubjeft  of  admiration  ; 
'  your  native  fweetnefs  of  temper  will 
«  foothe   my   miud   into   an    habitual 
'  calm,  and  preferve  me  from  being 
'   ruffled  by  the  ordinary  cares  of  life: 

*  one  joy,  onre  care,  one  pleafure,  will 
'  employ  both  our  m-'nds;   while  our 

*  only  contention   mall  be  who  will, 
'  with  the  greateft  afllduity,  promote 
'  each  other's  happinefs.     Thus,  when 
«  tired  with  the  impertinence  and  folly 
'  of  mankind,  (for  it  is  impoflible  that 
'  we  fhould  be  always  in  the  moft  a- 

*  greeable   company)    I    (hall    return 

*  home  to  a  friend,  who  will  receive  me 
'  with  an  open  heart;  into  which,  with 
<  an  unreftrained    confidence,    I   can 

*  pour  all  my  concerns;  a  friend, whofe 

*  gaiety  will  divert  my  chagrin,   and 
'  whofe  good  fenfe  will  infpire  me  with 
'  a  delightful  tranquillity,  and  charm 
'   away  every   uneafy   thought.'  — f  I 
'  wifti,  Sir,1   returned  I,  '  you  would 
'  not  carry  your  expectations  to  fuch  a 
'  vifionaryheight,  for  I  am  terribly  afraid 
«  you  will  be  difappointed :  methinks 

*  fuchexquifite  happinefs  is  too  much, 

*  my  dear  Valville,  too  much  to  be  even 
'  hoped  for.'— 'Why  fo, my  dear?'  cried 
he,  haftilyinterruptingme.    '  What  can 

*  hinder  us  from  being  compleatly  blef- 

*  fed. fince  we  (hall  want  nothing  that  can 
'  renderushappyinourfelves,and  agree - 
'  able  to  each  other?  A  love  of  virtue, 
«  and  the  charms  of  that  union  which 
5  is  founded  on  the  fame  deiires,  views, 
'  and  interefts,  muft  render  our  conver- 

*  fations  too  agreeable  for  us  to  fuffer 

*  any  of  thofe  dull    intervals  of  life 
'  which  are  the  punifhments  of  moft 
'  of  thofe  who,  from  lefs  laudable  mo- 

*  tives,  enter  into  the  marriage-ftate.' 
— c  But  do  you  imagine,  Sir,'  returned 
I,  *  that  we  (hull  meet  with  no  rubs  in 
'  life;  that  nothing  will  make  us  for- 

*  get  ourfelves?    We  are   not  always 
'  wife;  and  I  am  perfuaded  we  mail  not 

*  always  think  ourfelves  happy,  unlefs 
«  we  take  a  refolution  to  be  fo  in  fpite 

*  of  all  oppofition  :   a  thoufand   little 
'  incidents  may  ftart  up  and  interrupt 
«  our  mutual  felicity;  we  ftiould  there- 
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'  fore  take  a  peculiar  care  not  to  be  too 
f  much  aftefted  by  trifles;  for  I  have 
'  obferved  that  the  moft  infignifi- 

*  cant  things   commonly  render  peo- 
'  pie  unhappy,  and  create  thofe  dif- 

*  gufts  which  muft  be  attended  by  the 
'  moft  fatal  confequences.     Here  we 
'  are  apt  to  be  off  our  guard,  and  there- 

*  fore  lofe   ourfelves  before  we  are  a- 
'  ware;  are  loll  in  a  labyrinth  of  un- 
'  governable  pa  (lions,  and  invclved  in 

*  inquietudes  which  we  fliould  never 

*  have  experienced  from  the  moft  rea- 
'  fonable    caufes    of    difcontent:    we 
'  need  only,  I  believe,  attend  to   this 
«  caution,    to    render    us   compleatly 
«  blefled,  and  as  happy  as  the  fincereft 

*  friendship,    the  tendered    love,    can 
'  make  us.     Your  iblidity  and  good 
'  fenfe  vill  put  a  reftraint  upon  my 

*  levity;  and  my  vivacity  prevent  the 
'  wifer  difpofition  of  your  mind  from 

*  degenerating  into  a  mufty  and  un- 
'  pleafing  gravity.  But  come,  Sir/add- 
ed  I,  riling,  f  let  us  rejoin  the  compa- 
'  nyj  they  will  not  thank  us  for  being 

*  fo  rude  as  to  leave  them  fo  long  toge- 

*  ther.'     Valville  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  me  to  ftay  a  little  longer,  but  I 
de fired  him  to  excufe  me;  and  we  im- 
mediately returned  to  them. 

As  we  entered  the  room,  I  obferved 
the  old  miftr  liftening  very  attentively 
to  the  count  and  his  brother  j  and 
found  that  he  was  afking  them  fome 
queftions  relating  to  my  fortune.  They 
all  arofe  as  foon  as  they  faw  us  ;  when 
Mrs.  Dorfin,  taking  me  by  the  hand 

*  You  have  been  away  a  great  while,' 
faid  (lie,  fmiling:  «  and  if  1  had  known 

how  long  you  would  have  deprived 
us  of  your  company,  I  fhould  not, 
perhaps,  have  lent  Mr.  De  Valville 
after  you  :  but,  however,  you  are 
very  excufable;  and  we  are  not  over- 
fond  of  ceremony. — Well,  Mr.  De 
Valville,'  added  (he,  '  how  do  you 
do  now?  I  find  Mifs  Marianne  has 
brought  you  to  yourfelf;  and  we 
may  hope  to  find  you  good  company 
again:  indeed,!  was  concerned  to  fee 
you  look  io  uneafy. *  Here  the  count 
ook  Valville  by  the  hand — '  I  am  glad, 
Sir,'  faid  he,  «  that  I  am  to  have  fuch 
a  worthy  gentleman  for  my  kinf- 
man:  fince  you  left  us,  Mrs.  Dorfin 
and  my  brother  have  given  me  an  ac- 
count of  your  pafTion  for  my  niece; 
and  fuch  a  character  of  you  as  makes 
me  think  her  very  happy  in  having 
*  P  a  «  placed 
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'  placed  her  affections  upon  a  perfon  of 
«  fo  much  merit.'  Valville  returned 
this  compliment  in  a  very  handfome 
manner;  when  we  fat  down,  and  en- 
teifd  into  a  general  converfation. 

But,  perhaps,  Madam,  you  may 
think  thefc  long  difcourfes  quite  im- 
pertinent j  I  fhall  therefore  wave  re- 
peatin^  any  more  of  them  for  the  pre- 
lent,  and  pafs  on  to  fome  incidents 
which  you  may  poflibly  find  more  di- 
verting. 

We  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  very  a- 
greeably;  and  the  evening  was  con- 
cluded with  a  ball,  which  lafted  till 
morning.  Inftead  of  jarring  difcord, 
ill-humour,  and  petulant  remarks,  we 
were  now  furrounded  with  nothing  but 
mjrth  and  gaiety;  every  thing  paft  was 
forgotten;  and  we  were,  in  a  little  time, 
as  good  friends  as  if  we  had  never  been 
enemies.  But  I  muft  not  forget  to  tell 
you  that  the  old  mifer,  who  had,  I  fan- 
cy, drank  my  health  with  a  higher  re- 
lim  and  larger  draughts  than  the  reft, 
.as,  perhaps,  wifely  confulering  that  it 
was  unneceffary  to  ufe  reftraint  when 
at  another's  expencc,  was  refolved  to 
honour  us  with  a  dance;  and  though 
"he  could  hardly  hobble  along  without 
his  cane,  cut  fuch  capers  as  gave  us 
the  greateft  diverfion,  which  we  tefti- 
fied  by  applaufes  that  he  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  looked  upon  as  cenfuies 
than  commendations.  The  lady  of 
the  fatirical  caft  of  mind  was  moft  ma- 
licioufly  prof  ufe  of  her  praifesj  aiul  ex- 
tolled his  agility  and  iprightly  viva- 
city in  fuch  a  ludicrous  and  extrava- 
gant wanner,  that,  thinking  her  in  ear- 
neft,  he  imagined  he  was  as  young  and 
agreeable  as  ever;  and  therefore,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  reiblvcd  once  more 
to  cut  another  caper.  But,  alas!  how 
/hort-lived  is  human  glory!  In  the 
jnidft  of  his  performance,  he  unhappily 
took  a  falie  (Kp,  overfet  a  fide- board 
pf  glafles  and  iweetim-ats,  and  fell, 
with  them,  to  the  floor.  The  gendc- 
mcn  ran  to  his  afliftance^  whillt,  ter- 
rified atthedrcatifulcrafh,  he  lay  with- 
out fenfe  or  motion :  they  helped  him 
up,  placed  him  in  an  elbow-chair,  and 
took  up  liis  wig,  which  lay  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  him,  whilft  we  all  condoled 
his  misfortune.  Mrs.  L'crfin  and  I 
were  at  firft  really  concerned  for  fear 
he  had  hurt  himlelf;  but  that  concern 
was  focn  difiipated  j  for,  pfttr  rubbing 
fcis  /bins,  and  making  a  thcufand  wry 


faces,  he  recovered  his  breath, •  wlien 
we  waited  to  hear  him  complain  of  his 
bruifes:  but  how  greatly  weie  we  fur- 
prized  to  hear  him  cry  out,  in  a  difmal 
tone — *  Oh,  my  poor  filk  ftockings! 
they  are   ftained  ;    they  are  entirely 
fpoiled:  I  have  wore  them,  upon  oc- 
calion,  thefe  feven  years.     Ah!  what 
a  misfoiture'     Had   I   but    ftaid  at 

home '     *  But,  Sir,'  cried  Mrs. 

Dorfin,  interrupting  him,  '  your  legs, 
your  legs!  How  oo  they  do.''—'  My 
legs!'  cried  he.     '  1  fliould  not  have 
cared  for  my  legs,  had  not  I  ftained 
my  (lockings:   I  do  not  mind  bruif- 
ingmy  legs;  they  will  be  well  again  j 
but   my   itockings— Ah,    that  con- 
founded   claret  T      Here    we    flood 
looking  at  each,  other  with  amazement; 
when  the  fatirical  lady,  lifting  up  her 
hands,  cried   out,  with   a  very  ferious 
look — e  What  a  dreadful  cataftrophe  ! 
The  gentleman  has  ftained  his  poor 
dear  itockings  with  curled  claret;  a 
lofs  that  can  never  be  repaired  !   Had 
it  been  blood,  inftead  of  that  perni- 
cious liquor,  I  mould  not  have  cared; 
then  they  might  have  been  wafhed  ! 
Oh,  the  dear,  dear  ftockings!'     We 
could  contain  ourfelves  no  longer,  but 
burftintoa  general  laugh;  at  which  the 
poor  mifer  was  fo  offended,  that  he  took 
the  firft  opportuniiy  to  retire,  after  hav- 
ing firft  dcfired  my  uncle,  the  officer, 
to  lend  him  his  coach. 

I  might,  poflibly,  Madam,  make 
fome  very  fmart  reflections  upon  this 
adventure*  were  I  difpofed  to  it,  fince 
nothing  in  nature  makes  a  more  ridi- 
culous figure  than  a  perfon,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  years,  mimicking 
the  gay  and  Iprightly  airs  of  youth; 
but  this  was  not,  I  believe,  his  natural 
chara&er,  lince  all  his  pretty,  jaunty 
airs,  were  owing  rather  to  the  influ- 
ence of  an  enlivening  cup,  than  any 
fettled  difpofition  :  he  feemed,  indeed, 
to  have  no  vice,  but  an  infatiable  ava- 
rice; or  rather,  his  avarice  fwallowed 
up  and  contained  all  his  other  vices. 
VVh.it  a  vile  and  infamous  difpofitioa 
nnjft  that  be  which  lays  w.ilte  the  foun- 
dntion  of  every  virtue,  ftifles  that  mo- 
ral ienfe  which  is  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  every  good  being,  and  renders  the 
mind  that  is  aclurued  by  it  the  moft 
compleatly  wretched!  What  a  fordid 
plealure  to  look  upon  trcafures  which  it 
dares  not  ufe,  and  to  glut  the  eyes  with 
the  fight  of  what  it  can  only  enjoy  by 
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feeing!  Such  a  perfon  may  hug  him- 
felf  with  the  poor  delight  of  enjoying 
what  he  dare  not  enjoy;  for  fince  riches 
are  of  no  other  ufe  than,  to  fupply  us 
with  the  neceflfaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  we  can  only  be  faid  to  enjoy 
them  when  we  make  ufe  of  them. 

Mr.  De  Rofand  behaved,  on  this 
occafion,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his 
character:  he  was  chearful,  and  yet 
wife;  his  mirth  was  fober  and  polite} 
and  his  good-humour  and  vivacity,  far 
from  making  old  age  appear  lefs  ve- 
nerable, gave  it  charms  which  com- 
manded refpecl,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  infpired  with  pleafure.  His  joy  was 
like  thetranfports  of  a  father  exulting 
in  the  happinefs  of  his  child:  every 
paternal  affection  gladdened  his  heart, 
fparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  diffufed  over 
his  whole  perfon  a  fatisfaclion,  a  de- 
light, a  gaiety,  truly  parental. 

The  difagreeable  old  lady,  who  row 
defired  to  appear  my  friend,  careffed 
me  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  herfelf:  fhe 
was  very  liberal  of  her  praifes,  and  en- 
deavoured, at  the  fame  time,  to  infinu- 
ate  herfelf  into  my  efteem  by  flattering 
my  vanity,  in  letting  me  know  the 
greatnefs  of  the  family  to  which  I  was 
going  to  be  united  j  which,  indeed,  was 
not  much  inferior  to  my  own.  She  began 
with  giving  me  a  hiftory  of  her  family, 
with  all  the  marriages  and  intermar- 
riages into  thofe  of  the  firft  quality: 
and,  before  we  broke  up,  had  informed 
me  how  many  marfhah,  conftables, 
and  ether  great  officers,  it  had  pro- 
duced 5  circumftances  which  Mrs.  De 
Valville's  modefty  had  not  permitted 
her  to  mention,  and  which  her  good  fenie 
did  not  fuffer  her  to  lay  any  great  ftrefs 
xipon  5  though  this  lady  could  not  fpeak 
of  them  without  rapture,  and  betray- 
ing a  ridiculous  vanity  which  difcover: 
ed  itfelf  in  every  word.  Her  friend, 
who  had  been  fo  malicioufly  fevere  up- 
on Valville  and  me,  took  another  way 
to  ingratiate  herftlf  into  my  favour, 
which  me,  doubtlefs,  thought  would 
have  proved  an  infallible  one:  fhe  af- 
fumed  all  the  outfide  appearance  of 
friendfhip;  (he  conformed  herfelf  to  all 
my  words  and  actions  $  (he  was  always 
of  my  mind  5  fmiled  when  I  fmiledj 
and  when  I  was  grave  (he  appeared  fe- 
rious;  flie  hung  upon  my  looks;  watch- 
ed every  motion;  and  even  governed 
her  wit  by  my  glances,  till  I  was  hear- 
tily fick  of  bejng  thus  ridiculoufly 


aped.  In  fine,  they  were  now  both 
changed  to  perfons  of  the  moft  fervile 
complaifance.  Thus  the  proud,  when 
humbled,  are  the  moft  obfequious,fawn- 
ing  creatures,  in  the  univerfe. 

You  cannot  imagine,  Madam,  hovr 
very  difagreeable  thde  perfons  made 
themfelves;  or  how  much  I  was  dif- 
gufted  at  their  naufeous  flattery  and  ri- 
diculous attempts  to  pleafe.  I  was  al- 
ways a  friend  to  truth  and  fincerity; 
and  I  believe  I  mould  not,  in  my  vain- 
eft  moments,  have  thought  fuch  a 
behaviour  even  tolerable.  They  who 
have  a  high  relifh  for  the  pure  delight* 
of  friendship,  cannot  bear  to  have  the 
facred  name  of  Friend  ufurped  by  thofe 
who  have  neither  fenfe  nor  delicacy 
enough  to  know  what  it  means.  The 
very  pretence  made  by  fuch  a  perfon  is 
like  11  ling  the  name  on  purpole  to  be- 
tray: beiides,  this  polite  kind  of  com- 
plaifance, as  it  does  not  fpring  from  the 
heart,  lofcs  all  it's  winninggraces;  for 
nothing  can  touch  the  heart  that  doe* 
not  originally  fpring  from  it.  But  I 
muft  proceed. 

The  next  day  about^noon,  Valville, 
my  two  uncles,  Mr.  De  Rofand,  and 
I,  fet  out  for  Verfailles;  after  taking 
leave  of  Mrs.  Dorfin,  who  embraced 
me,  and  gave  us  the  ufual  compliments 
of  wifhing  us  a  good  journey.  Our 
converfation  upon  the  road  was  gay  and 
fprightly,  and  made  the  time  pal's  away 
very  agreeably.  In  the  evening  we  ar- 
rived at  the  count's  houfe,  a  magnifi- 
cent edifice  near  the  city.  When  we 
ftepped  out  of  the  coach,  he  gave  me  his 
hand,  led  me  in,  and  prefented  me  to 
the  countefs  his  lady;  who,  I  could 
eafily  perceive,  regarded  me  with  a  cold 
and  reftrained  countenance,  which  fhe 
difcovered  in  fpite  of  herfelf;  and  which, 
perhaps,  was  more  viiibie  by  her  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  it,  for  her  very 
fmiles  were  clouded  with  an  air  of  dif- 
content.  She  was  pretty  fat;  and, 
though  above  forty,  had  beauty  enough 
to  render  her  peri'on  agreeable-,  though 
fhe  had  fomething  in  her  lock  which  did 
net  pleafe  me;  fomething  that,  me- 
thought,  (hewed  a  difuolition  felfifh,  and 
a  little  mercenary. 

While  this  lady  was  bidding  us 
welcome,  my  grandmother  entered  the 
room;  and  no  looner  faw  me,  than  fhe 
call  her  arms  about  my  neck — '  My 
*  dear  child,1  cried  fhe,  *  J  rejoice  that 
{  I  have  lived  to  lee  thee  again  before 
'  I  die, 
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I  die:   thy  looks  are  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  thou  art,  indeed,  my 
grand-daughter.     What     a     refeni- 
blance  there  is  between  you  and  my 
fon's   wife!    Methinks    I    fee 
that  dear  lady  before  me!   They  are 
both  revived  in  thee.'     Here  I  threw 
my    arms   about    her    neck;    the   tears 
gufh-.d  from  my  eyes;  while  I  felt  feme 
new,  feme  unknown  affe£lions,  riling 
in  my  breaft;  ienlations  which  I   had 
not  hitherto  cither  experienced  or  form- 
ed an  idea  of;  a  tendernefs  very  differ- 
ent  from  that  of  love   or  friendship. 

*  Now,'  cried   I  with  a  figh,  *  I  am 

*  happy  indeed!  Oh,  my  mother!  iny 

*  dear    grandmother!'    She    wept  too; 
whilft  joy  fhone  through  her  tears,  and 
all  the  emotions  of  her  heart  were  vifi- 
ble  in  her  countenance.    After  our  firft 
tranfports    were   over,    we   fat  down  j 
tphen  the  old  lady  afked  Mr.  De  Ro- 
land a  thoufand  queftions  concerning 
me,  with  an  eagernefs  which  expreffed 
all   the    affection   of   a   parent-,     then 
called  him  her  belt  friend,  the  patron 
of  her  family,  and  the  father  of  her  dear 
child.     At  laft,  £he  defired  to  know  if 
Mr.  De  Valville  was  not  the  gentleman 
that  was  fliortly  to  be  her  grandfon? 
the  count  told  her  he  was;  and  that  we 
were   to    be    married   in    a   few  days. 

*  Well,'  cried  ibe,  *  may  Heaven  pour 
4  down   upon    you    both    it's    choiceft 
'  bleffings!  May    your   hnppinefs  ex- 
'  ceed  even  your  wifhcs.'  We  thanked 
the  old  lady  for  her  blefiing,  and  then 
infeafibly  entered  into  a  general   con- 
verfation. 

The  next  morning  the  count  took 
Valville  and  me  afide;  and,  telling  us 
he  wanted  to  have  fome  private  conver- 
fatton  with  us,  conducted   us  into   his 
clofet;  where,  being  feated,  he  (hewed 
us  the  writings  belonging  to   my  fa- 
ther's   ertate:   in  which    I  found,  that 
though   a  confiderable  part  of  it  went 
with  the  title,   yet  I   fiiould  receive  a 
fomme,  in   money  and   lands,  greaily 
fuperior  to  Valviiie's.     '  Hcie,  niece,' 
laid  ihe  coont   to   me,    *   you  fee   the 
eftate  you  were  born   to  enjoy,  and 
which  you  have  hitherto  been  depriv- 
ed of:  I  have  poflcfled  it  for  many 
years;  and  therefore  you   may  make 
a  demand  upon  me  for  the  produce  of 
your  rents   ever  fmce   my   brother's 
deceafe;  but    I   am  perfuaded,  from 

*  th*  amiable  character  I  have  heard  of 
1  your  humanity,  and  greatneis  uf  loul, 


that  you  will  not  infift  upon  all  the 
arrears  which  you  may  claim  as  yuur 
due.  I  have  lived  in  a  manner  fuit- 
aMe  to  the  cltaie  which  I  thought  had 
bt-tn  my  own;  and  therefoic  am  un- 
able to  an  Twer  li'.ch  large  demands, 
without  bnngm.;  inevitable  ruin  upon 
myfclf  and  family."  Here  he  paufed, 
and  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  Val- 
ville, who,  in  the  iame  inlhmt,  met 
them  with  a  glance,  which  Itemed  to 
defire  me  to  follow  the  generous  fcnti- 
ments  he  obferved  in  my  looks.  "'  Sir,* 
returned  I  immediately,  (for  thefe 
glances  which  conveyed  our  thoughts 
to  each  other  were  over  in  a  moment) 

*  my  uncle  has  before  mentioned   this 
'  to  me;  and  I  thought  he  wotild   have 
'  told    yon  my  resolution  :  which-  is, 

*  that  I  will  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  give 

*  you  any  reafon  to  repent  yourknow- 

*  ing  me.     I  would  not  for  the  world 
'  occafion  you  or  your  family  the  leaft 
'  uneafinefs:  I    readily   throw   up    all 
'  fuch  claims  as  you  mention;  and  am 
'  fmcerely  forry  that  you  cannot  know 
'   me  without  lofjng  part  of  your  eftatej 

*  and   wil)   therefore    give  you  an  ac- 
'  quittance  for  ail  the  fums  yo\i  have 

*  received    upon  it,  as  loon  as  you  are 
'  pleafed  to  deliver  it  to  me.' — '  What! 
'  my  dear!'  cried  he  with  amazement, 

*  fure  I  do  not    understand   you!   you 
'  cannot  mean  it!  Have  you  confidered 
'  what  you  fay?' — '  Yes,  Sir,'  return- 
ed I,  fmilingj   <  I  do  not  defire  any  of 

*  the  arrears  -which  .TIC  due  to  me  :    I 
f  (hall  have  enough  without  them;  and 

*  therefore  am  rcicived  not  to  accept  of 

*  any  thing  from  you  which  would  be 

*  a   prejudice    to    your   family.      You 
'   have  hitherto  laid  out  the  profits  of 

*  my  efbte  in  a  manner  that  reflects  a 

*  glory  upon  yourlclf  and  name;  and  it 
'   would  be  barbarous  in  me  to  accept 

*  of  what  would  give  you  realbn  to  re- 

*  gret  the  temluntfs   you   have  flicwn 

*  for  tlvj  UK) happy  and  the  miferable.' 
— '  My  dear,'   leturned  he,  *  it  is  im- 

*  pofllhie  for  me  to  exprds  my  Air  prize 
4  at  your  gcncrofity:   1  neither  ex ptrft- 
'  ed,  nor  <ld"ired,  you  to  cany  it  lo  far. 
'   I  can  lj>are  you  hfiy  thoufand  crowns 
'   withoiit  any  inconvenience;  and  this 
'   I  muit  dclire  you  to  accept  of,  fmce 
'   it  falls  veiy  fliort  of  the  Turn  which  I 
'   am  indebted  to  you.' — *  No,  Sir/  re- 
turneJ  Valville,  *  you  mult  not  expeft 
'   that  Marianne  will   iccedc  from   her 

*  reioluiiyn,  finer  it  is  to  oblige  a  per- 

«    I'M 
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«  foh  for  whom  (he  has  fuch  a  great 
*  efteem:  I  approve  of  her  fentimentsj 
'  and  in  lift  join  with  her  in  defiring 
<  you  to  lay  afide  tbefe  thoughts.'  But 
all  our  arguments  could  not  prevail  up- 
on him,  they  rather  ftrengthened  his 
refolution;  fo  that  I  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  accept  cf  notes  for  the  money*  This 
done,  he  went  to  fetch  me  a  box  of 
jewels  which  belonged  to  my  mother. 
As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  I  took  the 
pen  and  a  (beet*  of  paper,  and  wrote  as 
follows. 

6  '-pHESE  notes  Iprefent  to  my  dear 
•*-     *  coufins,  daugjgers  of  my  ho- 
noured uncle  the  Count  De  V , 

as  a  teftimony  of  my  early  affection 
to  them;  which  I  defiremay  be  equal- 
ly divided  amongft  them,  as  they 
come  to  age,  or  upon  the  day  of  their 
marriage. 

*  MARIANNE.* 

Valville  feemed  much  pleafed  at  this 
thought;  but  as  I  was   fealing  up  the 
rotes  in  this  paper,  we  heard  the  coun- 
tefs's  voice;   when,  liftening,  I  heard 
her  go  with  the  count  into  the   next 
room,  which  was  only  divided   from 
that  we  were  in  by  a  flight  partition; 
fo  that,  as  they  talked  pretty  loud,  we 
could    underftand  almoft    every   word 
they   faid.     *  What,    Sir!'   cried   (he, 
refufe   to  accept    of  fifty    thoufand 
crowns!  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed! 
I  was  afraid  your  niece  would  have 
infifted  upon  having  all  that  the  law 
would  allow  her.     But  how  did  her 
lover  look?  Did  not  his  countenance 
(hew  his  difcontetU?' — '  No,  not  at 
all,'  returned  he:  4  there  was  nothing 
but  joy  and  fatisfaction  fpread  over 
his  face;  and  his  eyes  told  me  that 
my  niece's  behaviour  gave  him  an  in- 
finite fatisfaft  ion.' — s  Well, 'faid  ihe, 
they  will   force  me,  I  find,  to  love 
them    in   fpite  of  myfelf;  though    I 
have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  look 
upon    them    without    uneafinefs,    as 
imagining  that  this  difcovery  would 
entirely  ruin  the  fortunes  of  my  chil- 
dren.    I  am  glad,  for  the  poor  dears 
fakes,  they  would  not  accept  of  the 
money.' — *  What   do   you    mean  ?* 
replied   he:  'as  I  can  very  well  fpare 
that  fum,  I  could  not  help  pielfing  my 
niece  to  accept  of  it;   gratitude,  ho- 
nour, and  every  confjderatiop,  made 
roe  rcfulve  to  take  no  denial:  at  hit 
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I  was  fo  happy  as  to  prevail;   and 
have  therefore  given  her  notes  for  it.' 
— *  How!  fure  you  have  notm  been  fo 
weak!'  cried  (he.  *  I  am  amazed  at 
your  folly  !  How  many  of  our  nobi- 
lity would  have  fold  their  country  for 
fuch  a  fum!  But  you  have  a  greater 
regard   for  your   niece    than    for  me 
and  my  family.  They  knew,  I  fup- 
pofe,  who  they  had  to  deal  with,  and 
behaved  accordingly*.    Their  genero- 
fity  was  only  a  pretence  to  ingratiate 
themfelves  into  your  favour,  that  they 
might  acceptofit  with  a  better  grace.* 
— '  Madarn,'    returned  he,  *  you  ufe 
me  very  ill:  but  I  cannot  wonder  at 
it,  fince  you  can  injure,  by  your  un- 
juft  fufpicions,  perfons  to  whom  you 
are    under   fuch    iurprizing  obliga- 
tions.    I  love  you;    you  know  I  do: 
and  I  have  the  greateft  tendernefe  for 
my  children:  but  thefe  affections  (hall 
never  corrupt  my  integrity,  or  make 
me  guilty  of  an   action   unworthy  a 
man  of  my  quality !'  Thefe  laft  words, 
methought,  were  delivered  in    a  tone 
that  expreifed  a   noble  kind  of  pride, 
and  a  dignity  of  foul  truly  great;  but 
he  had  no  fooner  faid  this,  than  he  en- 
tered the  room  to  us  with  fome  diforder 
in  his  looks;  when,  after  paying  me 
fome  compliments,  he  prefented  to  me 
a  cafket  of  jewels,  which  he  told  me 
had  been  my  mother's:  I  received  them 
without  hefitation,  and  returned  him  a 
great  many  thanks.     He  then  took  a 
chair,  and  fat  down  by  me;  vrhen,  ob- 
ferving  the  fmall  packet  I  had  juft  been 
making  up,  which  I  held  in  my  hand, 
he  aiked  me  what  it  was.     *  It  is,  Sir,' 
faid  I,  *  a  prefent  I  would  make  to  my 
coufins,  your  daughters,  to  buy  them 
ibme  baubles  when  they  come  of  age, 
or  againft  their  marriage:  you  will  be 
fo  good  as  keep  it  for  them.  But  you 
muft  not  take  it  ill,  that  I  have  referv- 
ed  nothing  for  your  fon;  fince  I  have 
not  omitted  the  young  gentleman  out 
of  difrefpect;  but  only  from  a  confe- 
deration  that,  as  his  fortune  will  be 
much  fuperiors  to  theirs,  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  above  accepting  of  pre- 
fents  from  me.' — «  Well,  Mifs,'  re- 
urned   he,  «  I  fee  you  are  refolved  to 
lay  us  all  under  obligations,  and  to  do 
it,  too,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  your- 
felf;  for  you  have  already  much  oblig- 
ed my  children,  by  your  generous  be- 
haviour to  me:  but  may  not  I  know 
what  it  is.  that  you  have'here  inclofed 

*  for 
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for  them?  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  it 
muft  be  a  very  acceptable  prefent,  as 
it  comes  from  you;  and  I  will  have 
them  called  in,  to  return  you  their 
thanks.' — «  You  are  at  liberty.  Sir,' 
eturned  I,  '  to  fatisfy  your  curiofity, 
fince  I  find  it  would  be  painful  to 
you  to  forbear.'  Here  he  broke  open 
the  packet,  and  immediately  caft  his 
eyes  upon  his  notes;  when,  turning  to 
roe  with  an  air  of  furprize  and  pleafure 
— *  My  dear  niece,'  faid  he,  '  I  mould 
be  much  more  aftonifhed  at  your  be- 
haviour did  I  not  know  you  to  be  my 
brother's  daughter j  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  refemblance  be- 
tween you  and  my  amiable  fifter,  you 
are  more  like  him  than  her,  fince  you 
have  his  foul,  as  well  as  her  lovely 
form;  his  folidity,  as  well  as  her  de- 
licacy of  fentiment.  But  as  it  muft 
be  agreeable  to  you  to  hear  the  cha- 
rafter  of  this  great,  this  generous 
man,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  give  you 
fuch  inftances  of  it  as  muft  fill  you 
with  admiration,  and  render  his  me- 
mory ftill  more  dear  to  you. 
'  My  father,  who  fmcerely  loved  his 
children,  took  care  to  give  us  nil  a 
very  liberal  education,  every  way  fuit- 
ed  to  the  grtatnefs  of  our  family:  my 
two  brothers  and  I  began  early  to  be 
united  by  the  moft  generous  friend- 
fhip;  a  friend  Pnip  of  greater  force,  than 
all  the  ties  of  blood.  As  our  inclina- 
tions were  the  fame,  all  our  diver- 
fions  and  amufements  were  fo  too; 
fo  that  we  became  infeparable;  and 
might  have  continued  fo,  had  not  I, 
by  the  heat  and  extravagant  madnefs 
of  youth,  been  drawn  to  commit  fuch 
follies,  as  not  only  infenfibly  weaned 
from  me  the  affections  of  my  brothers, 
but  at  laft  exafperated  my  father  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refolved  to  clif- 
inherit  me.  Your  father  ufed  all  his 
endeavours  to  reclaim  me;  and,  with 
the  tears  in  his  eyes,  frequently  laid 
before  me  the  Itupidtty  of  my  con- 
duel:  but  I  was  too  far  gone  to  hear 
reafon.  One  day  my  brother  was  lent 
for  into  my  father's  clofet,  when  the 
good  old  man  defired  him  to  fit  down, 
took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  gave  him 
a  look,  which,  he  afterwards  told  me, 
pierced  his  very  foul — "  My  dear 
*  boy,"  faid  he,  "  lam  very  lurethou 
"  art  fenfible  of  my  afie&ion  to  thce 
•«  and  thy  brothers,  which  has  been  fo 
«<  equally  divided,  that  I  have  not 


known  who  has  hadthegreateft 
in  my  heart.  I  have  flattered  myfelf 
that  you  would  all  have  been  the  de- 
light and  fupport  of  my  age:  the  per- 
fect unanimity  and  concord  which 
have  been  preferred  amongft  you  have 
given  me  a  fatisfaftion  which  you 
can  form  no  idea  of  till  you  yourfelf 
are  a  father.  But,  alas!  how  are  all 
my  hopes  vanifhed!  Your  brother, 
child!  your  brother  will  bring  dow» 
my  grey  hairs  with  forrow  to  the 
grave.  I  have  done  my  endeavours 
to  reclaim  him;  but  in  vain:  his 
confcience  makes  him  fly  from  me, 
his  father,  m  if  he  thought  me  his 
enemy;  he  frars  my  reproaches,  but 
does  not  fear  to  delerve  them.  Oh! 
how  littledoes  he  know  the  yearnings 
of  heart  that  I  feel  for  him!  When 
I  confider  what  he  was,  and  what 
he  is  now,  all  the  father  riles  in  my 
foul,  and  I  feel  my  refentment  mix- 
ed with  tendernefs  and  pity.  What 
a  degenerate  age  is  this,  in  which 
rapes  and  adultery  are  called  by  the 
fpecious  name  of  gallantry;  in  which 
every  debauch  is  fafhionable,  and 
virtue  reprefented  as  only  fit  for  thofe 
queer  fellows  who  are  unqualified 
for  fociety!  I  have  now  no  hopes  left 
of  reclaiming  this  undutiful  fon;  and 
have  therefore  refolved  topunifh  him, 
by  cafting  him  off.  I  will  make  a 
new  will,  and  give  that  part  of  my 
eftate  which  I  intended  for  him,  to 
thee;  but  I  beg,  when  he  is  in  want, 
thou  wouldil  remember  he  is  thy 
brother." 

'  Here  your  father   csft  himfelf  at 
the  old  gentleman's  feet;  and,  lifting 
up  his  head,  with  the  tears  ftrea;. 
from    his   eyes — "  Dear  Sir,"  ciitd 
he,  *'  let  me  on  my  knees  beg  you 
would  remember  that  he  is  Itill  your 
fon,  your  once  dear  fon:  what  can 
you  hope  for  by  driving  him  to  extre- 
mities?''— "  Arife,  arife!"  cried  In-, 
interrupting  him,  and  giving  him  his 
hand,  "  I  have  confidered  him  it- 
light   till    he  has  almoft  brokr 
heart.     Had  he  my  whole  eftatt  . 
would  fquander  it  away;  anil  t) 
fore  what  I  now  do  will  only  i 
him  unhappy  a  few  months  ft  > 
than  he  would  have  rendered  hi 
fo.   I  have  now  font  for  an  auo: ; 
and  will  this  day  rew.uci  your  :;t 
tion  to  me,  as  well  as  let  him  kno\v 
what  it  is  to  injure  the  tendernefs  of 
«<  a  father. 
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**  a  father.  Perhaps  this  ftep  may  re- 
*«  claim  him;  and  then  I  fliall  ghdiy 
<{  receive  him  again  to  my  favour." 

*  My  brother  again  interpofed;  but  to 

*  no  purpofe:  my  father  was  inflexible^ 

<  and  my  brother  went  away  full  of 

*  grief  at  the  misfortune  that  was  fall- 

*  en  upon  me.     Impatient  to  find  me, 
'  that  he  might  impart  to  me  the  trou- 

*  bles  of  his  heart,  he  lent  his  fervants 
«  to  feek  me;  and  went  himfelf  to  take 

*  a  walk  under  thofe  tall  elms  you  fee 

<  there  behind  the  garden,  whole  me- 
'  lancholy  fhades  were  proper  to  foothe 

<  his  affliction.     Meanwhile  I,  return- 
'  ing  home  from  a  debauch  which  had 
«  detained  me  all  night,  was  told  my 

*  brother  had  enquired   for  me;   and, 
'  after   fearching  for  him  fome  time, 

<  found  him  walking  there  in  a  pen- 

*  five  manner,  with  his  arms  acrofs, 
'  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.    I 
«  flew  to  him,  impatient  to  learn  the 

*  caufe  of  his  uneafinefs.     The  noife  I 

<  made  awaked  him  from  his  reverie  3 
4  he  turned,  came  back  to  meet  me,,  re- 
'  lated  all  that  had  paffed,  and  repre- 

*  fented  his  grief  in  fuch  lively  colours, 

*  that  I  began  to  pity  him,  and  abhor 

*  myfelf  j  but  could   not  be  prevailed 

*  upon  to   forfake  a  beautiful  creature 
'  whom  I  had  provided  for.      The  will 

*  was  made  that  day,  which  excluded 
'  me  from  pofleffing  any  part  of  my 

*  father's  eftate:   and  a  few  weeks  af- 

*  ter  the  good  old  man  funk  under  the 
'  weight  of  his  uneafinefs,  which  was 

<  too  great  for  his  age  to  fupport. 

'  I  now  began  to  fink  into  delpair: 

*  my  miftrefs  was  denied  to  me,   and 

*  would  not  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
'  fee  her;  when,  ftung  with  fhame  and 
'  grief  at  the  reflection  of  my  paft  con  - 
•'  duct,   I  privately   retired  to  a  fmail 
4  town  where  I  was  unknown,  and  en- 
'  deavoured  to  get  a  commiiTion  in  the 
'  army:  but,  as  I  wanted  money,  ail 
'  my  endeavours  were  ineffectual ;   fo 
«  that  I  was  foon  reduced  to  want  and 

*  mifery.     I  now  looked  upon  myfelf 

*  with  horror;  reflected  on  my  father's 
'  tendernefs,    and    the    pains    he    had 

*  taken  to  reclaim  me,  with  confuh'on; 
'  and   continually   reproached   myfelf 
'  with  being  the  caufe  of  his   death. 
«  The  friendfliip  that  had  fubfifted  be- 

*  tween  me  and  my  brothers,   and  all 
'  theirtenderadmonitions,had  nowfuch 
'  an  effect:  upon  me,  that  I  looked  back 
'  upon  that  virtuous  union  with  re- 


*  gret  ;  wondered  how  I  could  forfake 
'  that  happinefs  for  the  mad  tumult  u- 
'  ous  joys  of  vice  and  folly;  and  was 

*  almoft  ready,  in  this  laft  extremity, 
'  to  fly  to  them  for  fuccour;    but  wa* 

*  reft  rained    by  confcious    guilt   and 

*  flume. 

'  The  young  count   (my  elder  bro- 

*  ther,  and  your  father)  had  no  fooner 
'  taken  jpcffeflion  of  his  eftate,  than  he 

*  made  it  his  bufinf  fs  to  fearch  for  me,; 

*  and  at  laft  got  information  not  only 
c  of  the  place  of  my  retreat,  but  of  al- 

*  moft  every  circumftance  of  my  re- 

*  pentance;  and   immediately  fcnt  his 
«  iervant  with  orders  to  ride  noft  to  me 

*  with  the  following  letter. 


"  DEAR    BROTHER, 

AS  you  had  reafon  to  believe  me 
^^  "  fincerely  forry  for  my  dear 
father's  feverity,  you  ought  not  to 
have  given  me  the  pain  of  hiding 
yourlelf  from  me  at  a  time  when  it 
was  in  my  power  to  fofeenihe  rigour 
of  his  reientment.  I  have  this  mo- 
ment  been  informed  of  your  Ctua- 
tion  ;  and  cannot  help  letting  you 
immediately  know  the  joy  I  feel  at 
the  delightful  news  of  yo  u  preform  a  - 
tion.  Oh,  that  my  father  had  but 
lived  to  fee  this  change*!  he  would 
then  have  died  with  comfort.  I  have 
found  atnongiihis  papers  a  will  that 
was  ma^e  when  our  friend(h:p,  an.d 
his  affection  for  you,  was  at  the 
height.  Had  he  lived  to  fee  this 
happy  day,  he  douhtlefs  would  have 
gladly  rdtored  you  to  his  favour, 
and  have  given  you  the  famepartof 
his  fortune  as  he  defigned  to  do 
wlven  you  had  never  offended  him  : 
I  therefore  think  wyfelf  bound  to 
do  it  for  him;  and  have  accordingly 
fent  you  the  writings,  which  yoor 
return  to  wifdcm  and  virtue  ?ive 


Let 


you 


you  a  jv.ft  claim  to. 

as  foon  as  poffihle;  which  will  be'the 

greateft   fa'tisfaction  to  your   affec- 


tionate  brother, 


y  oui- 
De  V 


P.  S.  I  haveinciofed  a  note  fora 
"  ium  which,  I  hope,  will  be  fuf- 
*'  ficient  to  pay  what  debts  you 
"  may  have  contracted,  and  de- 
"  fray  the  expence  of  your  jour- 
"  ney ;  which  you  need  not  re- 
"  turn  me  till  it  fuits  with  your 
*'  conveniency." 

aQ  'It 
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*  It  is  impoflible,  my  dear  niece,  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  greatnefs  of 
my  furpn/e  and  admiration  at  read- 
ing this,  letter  ;  I  coulil  hardly  per- 
fuade  myfelf  but  it  was  all  a  dream: 
I  read  it  over  and  over,   while  my 
heart  fwelled  with    the  moil   warm 
and  grateful  affeftions.     How  lovely 
did  this  noble  aft  make  him  appear! 
What  a  fuperioHiy  did  it  give  him 
net  only  over  me.   but  the  reft  of 
mankind!  I  could  hardly  help  per- 
fuading  m)felf  that  he  was  feme  fu- 
pevior  being,    fume  guardian  deity. 
Virtue  now  had  a  thoufand  graces 
hitherto  unobserved  j  flie  appeared  all 
lovely>  all  divine!  I  haftened  to  Ver- 
failks,  and  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  my  brothers:  but  when  I 
would  have  thanked  your  fatl-er,  my 
gratitude  -arofe  too  big  to   find  ut- 
terance   in    words;     I    could    only 
prefs  his  hand,  and  tell  him  that  my 
full  heart  thanked  him,  though  my 
lips  refufed  to  do  it.   "  Come,  come, 
'  man,"    replied  he,   laughing,    and 
giving  me  a  tap  on  the  fhoulder,  "  do 
'  not  talk  of  thanks  with  fuch  a  fo- 
'  lemn  face  5  let  us  have  no  more  on 
"  this  fubjecl;  my  brother  and  I  re- 
t(   joice  equally  to  fee  you  thus;   and 
<{  are  )-efolved  to  mew  the  world  that, 
"  for  once,  brothers  can  be  friends, 
t(  and   fincere  ones  too.      You    muft 
"  now  fee  that  I  have  done  you  juftice: 
"  here  are  the  two  wills  ;    this   gives 
««  youaneftate;  and  that  takes  it  from 
*'  you." — *f  Well,  then,"  cried  your 
'  uncle,  "  fupp'fe  we  mould  fhew  our 
"  refentment    againft   this    laft  tefta- 
t(  ment,  which  has  been  fo  prejudicial 
*f  to  our  friendftiip  as  to  make  you  fly 
*'  from   us,   by   committing  it  to  the 
"  flames  ?'' — "  It  is  generoufly  fpok- 
"  en!"    returned   the  count:    "   you 
"  are  willing,   then,   to  give  up  the 
"  light  \c>u  now  enjoy  of  r.cfltfTingmy 
4t  etiate,  if  I  fhculd  happen  to  die  with- 
"  out  an  heir?" — "  Yes,"  cried  he, 
"  that  I  will  moft  heartily;  and  would 
«{  do  much  more  for  fuch  a  brother." 
el  embraced  them  both;  and  the 
laft  will  was  accordingly,  after  I  iiad 
read  it,  thrown  inio  the  fire. 
*  We  now  became  btttej  friends  than 
ever?  my  brother  ere  ever 

before  my  eye";  I  afpiud  to  be  like 
them,  and  clunfin..!  iht  pobk  feeds 
tluy  had  fowr  in  my  breajft.  Your 
father ,  foon  afier  lUs  happy  meeting, 


r  married  a  moft  accomplimed   lady; 
'  and,  in  lefs  th.tn  a  swelvernonth,  yt»u 

*  were  boi  n  as  a  pledge  of  their  mutual 

*  tendernefs.     About   the   fame  time, 

*  my  younger  brother,  thirlling  after 

*  glory,  bought  a  commiflion;  and  lias 

*  ferved   almoft  ever  fince  with   great 

*  reputation  in  the  army.     But,  alas  ! 
'  the  count's  joys  were  of  fhort  dura- 
'  tion  ;  fince,  in  lefs  than  three  years 
'  after  your  birth,  a  perioJ  was  put  to 
'  his  felicity  in  this  life,  and  that  of 

*  his  lady. 

'  I  have  now  given  you,  my  dear 

*  niece,'  continued  he,  «  a  (hort  (ketch 
f  of  your  father's  virtues,  and  theobli- 
'  gations  he  has  laid  upon  me  to  revere 
'  his  memory.  From  this  you  may  form 

*  an  idea  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul, 
'  and  the  refemblance  you  bear  to  him 
'  in  the  divine  part  of  his  noble  cha- 

*  rafter.    I  am  under  the  greateftobli- 
'  gations  to  you  both  ;  nor  can  I  help 
1  being  furprized  to  find  in  you,  who 

*  have  never  been  fo  happy  as  to  copy 

*  any  part  of  your  conduft  from  him, 
'  the  fame  diipofitions    which  diftin- 
'  guiflied  him  from  the  reft  of  man- 

*  kin-i.     Happy  is  the  father  who  has 

*  fuch  a  child  !  But  there  is  one  thing 
'  that  I  ought  to  add,  to  compleat  the 

*  character  I   have  attempted  to  give 

*  you  of  this   great,  good  man;  and 

*  that  is,  that  his  benevolence  was  un- 
'  confined  and   diffufive  :    and  he  was 
'  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  all  the 

*  miserable  and  diftrefled.' 

I  littened,  Madam,  to  this  fhort  hif- 
tory  of  my  father's  life  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  pleafure  :  the  repetition  of  thefe 
heroick  virtues  in  a  peribn  whom  na- 
ture had  rendered  fo  near  to  me,  fired 
my  heart,  and  filled  me  with  a  laudable 
kind  of  vanity  j  and  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  could  not  help  lamenting  his 
lof's,  and  (hedding  fome  tears  at  the  rc- 
fieftion  that  this  dear  and  valuable  man 
was  deprived  of  life  before  I  had  the 
happinefs  to  know  him.  Methought 
I  inould  have  embraced  him  with  a 
tranfport  of  jcy,  as  foon  as  I  had  been 
able  to  thank  him  for  this  generous  be- 
haviour to  my  uncle,  and  was  lorry 
that  I  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
do.T,g  this. 

As  foon  as  the  count  had  done,  and 
I  had  thanked  him  for  this  pleafmg 
ftory,  Valvillc  made  fome  very  juft  re- 
flcftions  on  the  natureof  true  greatnefs  j 
and  Droved  that  fuch  god-like  difpofi- 

tioni 
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tions  render  a  character  more  fluning 
than  that  of  the  greateft  heroes   who 
have  only  fought  for  glory,  however 
great  may  have  been  their  fuccefs.  '  It 
is  the  recYitude  of  the  heart,  and  the 
truly  benevolent   difpofition  of  the 
mind,'  faid  he,  '  that  conftitutes  a 
great  character;  for  the  man  who  is  fo 
difinterefted  as  thus  to  facrih'ceprivate 
advantages    to  the  good   of  others, 
would  doubtlefs,  from  the  fame  mo- 
tives, give  up  his  life,  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  him,  to  fav?  his  country.' 
The  count  now  propofed  our  joining 
the  reft  of  our  friends,  imagining  that 
Mr.  De  Rofand  and  his  brother  would 
not  be   pleafed  at  being  fo  long  de- 
prived of  our  company;  on  which  we 
arofe,  and  went  to  look  for  them}  but 
were  told   that  thofe  gentlemen  were 
gone  to  take  a  walk  in  the   garden. 
Valville  and  I  refolved  to  follow  them; 
while  the  count  went  to  have  ibme  dif- 
courfe   with   his   lady.      We  rambled 
about  till  we  got  out  of  fight  of  the 
houfe;  when  my  dear  Valville  looking 
round,  and  feeing  nobody  near  enough 
to  obferve  our  actions,  took  hold  of  my 
hand,  kified  it,  and  with  a  tender  air 
prefled  it  to  his  bofom  ;  then  fixing  his 
eyes   upon   mine,  cried,  in   a  moving 
tone — <  May  I   not  prevail  upon  you, 
my  dear,   to   haften    my   happinefs? 
Since  it  is  in  your  power  to  render  me 
compleatly  blefled,  why  do  you  delay 
it  any  longer  ?    I  long  to  call  thee 
mine;  and  hardly  know  how  to  wait 
till  the  fix  weeks  are  expired/    Here 
I  happening  to  look  up,  oblerved  the 
gentlemen  we  came  out  in  fearch  of: 
but,  as  I  was  not  now  fo  impatient  to 
fpeak  with  them  as  I  was  a  minute  be- 
fore, I  whifpered  Valville  to  be  filent ; 
and  we  both  haftily  turned  down  ano- 
ther walk,  and  ran  fo  faft  that  we  foon 
got  out  of  fight  again,  without  their 
obferving  us.     When  I  had  recovered 
my  breath  a  little — (  I  do  not  queftion, 
Sir,'    returned    I,    '   but   you    have 
gueflfed  at  my  reafon  for  deferring 
our  marriage  :    you  now  know  who 
I  am,  and  are  fatisfied  as  to  my  birth 
and  family,  which  makes  any  far- 
ther delay  needlefs;  but  yet  I  cannot 
think  of  it's  bein£  near  without  feel- 
ing fomekindof  uneafinefs;  my  heart 
flutters  with  fome  little  painful  appre- 
henfions:   but,  however,  I  will  not  let 
thefe   groundlefs  fcruplfcs   have   any 
greateffeft  upon  me;  and  will  therefore 


'  refer  it  to  you  to  fix  on  the  day  of  our 
'  nuptials.' — *O  my  dear!'  then  cried 
he,  clafping  me  in  his  arms,  *  let  it  be 

*  to-morrow!'—'  No,  Sir!'  returned  I, 
difengaging  myfelf ;  *  that  will  be  too 
'  foon  ;  I  cannot  refolve  upon  being  fo 
«  very  hafty:    befides,  we  muft  make 
'  fome  preparations;  nor  am  I  yet  fixed 
'  whether  it  ought  to  be  celebrated  here 
'  or  at  Mrs.  Dorfin's."  — «  It  fhall  be 
'  where  you  pleafe,  my  dear,'  returned 
he;  '  though,  I  fancy,   the  count  will 

*  not  part  with  us  till  we  are  married  ; 
'  we  will  fend  for  Mrs.  Dorfin,  and 
f  whatever  friends  you  pleafe  to  invite: 
'  and  as  for  our  cloaths,  I  will  give 
'  orders  for  them  to  be  made  with  all 
'  polfible  expedition.      You  agree  to 
'  this,  my  dear,  do  not  you  ?'— *  Yes, 
'  Sir,'  returned  I ;    «  but,  I  think,  I 
'  fhould  rather  chufe  that  our  nuptials 
«  fhould  be  celebrated  at  Mrs.   Dor- 
'  fin's;  I  mall  be  more  at  my  eafe  there 

*  than  with  the  countefs :  however,  I 

*  muft  be  ruled  by  my  uncles.' 
After  fome  farther  converfation  on 

this  fubjeft,  we  agreed  to  look  for  our 
friends,  whom  we  had  purpofely  avoid- 
ed a  little  before;  and  therefore  turned 
back  to  the  walk  where  we  had  difco- 
vered  them  :  but  not  feeing  them  there, 
wa  went  in,  and  found  them  waiting 
for  us  in  a  parlour  facing  the  garden, 
with  the  countefs -dowager,  the  count, 
and  feveral  perfons  ofquality,fomeof  my 
father's  and  mother'*  friends, who  were 
now  come  to  pay  their  compliments  to 
me.  Amongft  thefe  was  a  lady  who,  at 
firil  fight,carefled  me  with  an  air  of  much 
friendship;  and  whofe  behaviour  v/as 
too  engaging  not  to  prejudice  me  im- 
mediately in  her  favour.  This  was  a 
perfon  who  had  been  my  mother's  bo- 
fom friend,  and  the  fame  lady  who  had  , 
made  me  a  prefent  of  the  head-drefs 
which  had  been  the  means  of  the  dif- 
covery  of  my  family.  But  I  fhall  for- 
bear giving  you  a  portrait  of  her  per- 
fon, or  the  qualifications  of  her  mind, 
fince  that  would  be  needlefs,  after  I 
have  told  you  it  was  the  Marchionefs 
De  R ,  with  whom  you  are  per- 
fectly acquainted. 

Dinner  was  hardly  over,  when  I  was 
agreeably  furprized  with  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Dorfin  and  Mifs  De  Fare;  who 
were  too  eager  to  mare  in  my  happine.'s 
to  thy  till  they  were  fent  for.  Their 
company,  yoii  may  imagine,  Madam, 
was  a  very  high  fatisfaftion  to  me,  as 
*  Qji  I  wanted 
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I  wanted  fuch  friends  of  my  own  ft-x 
as  1  could  be  perfectly  free  with,  whole 
?d\rice  I  might  afk  on  a  hundred  occa- 
fions ;  for  I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
little  referve,  and  being  under  a  kind 
of  reftraint,  with  people  whom  I  had 
but  jnft  come  to  the  knowledge  of: 
but  methonght  I  now  began  to  breathe 
a  little  more  freely  ;  and,  really,  the 
fight  of  them  gave  a  furpt  izing  addi- 
tion to  my  happine-fs.  Valville  put  me 
Jti  mind  to  confult  with  them  about 
my  deaths;  Ididfo:  ieveral  tradef- 
men  were  fent  for  ;  and,  after  a  long 
iliiTcrtation  upondrefs,  in  which  all  the 
ladies  bore  a  parr,  we  at  laft  fixed  upon 
forne  very  fine  filks,  laces,  and  cam-- 
bricks ;  which  were  ordered  to  be  made 
up  with  all  expedition. 

Trie  next  morning  Valvflle  and  I 
went  out  of  mourning  for  my  dear  mo- 
ther j  when  the  count  propofed  our  go- 
ing to  court,  which  was  immediately 
agreed  upon;  and,  as  foon  as  dinner 
was  over,  we  drefied  as  gay  as  poflible 
to  make  our  appearance  there.  The 
countcfs,  who  now  began  to  look  upon 
me  with  a  favourable  eye,  refolved  to 
accompany  us;  but  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  we  prevailed  upon  Mr. 
De  Rofand  to  do  fo.  As  I  entered  the 
palace-gate,  I  felt  an  unufual  tremor 
upon  my  fpirits,  which  I  found  increafe 
upon  me  every  moment:  however,  we 
went  on ;  and  the  chearfulnefs  I  ob- 
ferved  in  the  countenances  of  thofe 
about  me,  alleviated  a  little  this  difor- 
der.  I  found  the  eyes  of  every  one  fixed 
upon  Mifs  De  Fare  and  me  as  we  patted 
along,in  a  manner  that  difcovered  their 
admiration ;  and  even  heard  feveral 
whifpers  from  gentlemen  who  pafled 
by  us,  which  were  too  agreeable  to 
efcape  unobfcrved.  But  we  had  r,& 
fooner  entered  theanti  chamber,  than  I 
obierved  a  plain  elderly  gentleman  ftop 
the  count,  and  fhake  him  by  the  hand 
with  a  very  friendly  air:  they  whifpered 
fomething  together,  and  then  came  up 
to  me;  when  I  was  furprized  to  find 
that  this  peribn  was  the  prime-  minifter, 
who  would  have  forced  me  to  marry 
Villot;  and  who,  at  laft,  was  fo  afFccled 
with  my  behaviour,  as  to  declare  that 
he  could  not  help  approving  of  my 
mother's  affeftion,  and  my  lover's  pal- 
lion.  He  fiilutcd  Vnlville  and  me  in  a 
frank  and  obliging  manner,  congratu- 
lated us  upon  vur  happinefs,  and  the 


difcovery  we  had  made;  and  even  of- 
fered to  introduce  us  to  the  royal  pre- 
fcncc.  We  thanked  him,  returned  his 
compliment,  and  accepted  of  his  oblig- 
ing propofai ;  on  which  we  immediately 
followed  him  ;  though  I  trembled  fo 
that  I  was  hardly  able  to  walk.  We 
found  his  maj,efty  talking  to  fome  p?r- 
fons  of  quality,  and  fo  engaged  that  he 
did  not  fee  us  ;  when  the  minifter  and 
the  count  went  up  to  him:  but  they 
had  not  left  us  many  minutes,  before 
we  obferved  that,  on  a  I'udden,  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  us;  and,  methought, 
their  looks  itemed  to  fingle  out  me; 
on  which  the  count  came  to  us,  and 
let  us  know  his  majefty  defirecf  to  fpealc 
with  us.  At  this  we  all  moved  for- 
ward ;  and  Mifs  De  Fare  and  I  threw 
out  felves  at  his  feet;  when,  with  a  gal- 
lant air,  he  offered  us  his  hand  to  help 
us  up;  gave  us  a  falute;  and,  after  fome 
compliments  upon  our  beauty,  wel- 
comed us  to  court ;  and  gave  Valville 
and  Mr.  De  Rofand  the  honour  to  kils 
his  hand. 

I  had  now  recovered  myfelf  fo  far  as 
to  be  able  to  take  notice  of  the  mag- 
nificence that  every  where  furrounded: 
us  in  this  palace.  Several  of  the  no- 
bility, who  feemed  to  take  a  pleafure 
in  hearing  themfelves  fay  what  they 
thought  fine  things,  were  continually 
buzzing  in  our  ears  difcourfes  upon  the 
pretended  conqueft  we  had  made  of 
their  hearts;  and  a  thoufand  little  foft,. 
tender,  filly  things,  which  were  uttered 
in  a  manner  as  gallant  and  fluent  as  if 
they  had  incelTantly  repeated  the  fame 
fmart  things;  as,  indeed,  it  was  their. 
cuftom  to  do  fo  to  every  lady  of  tolera- 
ble beauty.  We  fhould  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  dropped  this  troublefome 
company;  but  we  found  it  impoffibtes 
for  they  were  refolved,  as  Mils  De 
Fare  and  I  had  never  been  at  court  be- 
fore, to  (hew  us  every  thing  worthy  of 
admiration;  though  we  had  no  need  of 
their  afliftance,  fince  my  two  uncles 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  every 
thing  of  that  nature  as  they  could  be. 

After  we  had  viewed  the  curious 
paintings  in  the  gallery,  as  well  as  the 
moft  magnificent  of  the  apartments, 
we  agreed,  by  comrr.cn  confent,  to  take 
a  turn  in  the  garden;  where  every  thing 
appeared  new  to  Mifs  De  Fare  and  mej 
and  I  could  not,  indeed,  r<sflram  the 
admiration  that  fcizcd  me,  where  every 

thing 
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thing  T  faw  was  a  new  fubj-ct  of  won- 
der  and  furprize.     The  grotto;  the  tri- 
umphal arch,  fo  richly   adorned  with 
marble  ftatues,  that   it  feemed  endued 
with  all  the  powers  of  intellect  and  paf- 
fion;   the  caicades,  fupported  by  fatyrs 
and    cupids;    the  (hips,   barges,    and 
yatchts,in  the  canal, and, among  the  reft, 
the  man  of  war  which,  1  think  they  told 
me,    carried   fifty  guns;    v/ere  a  very 
agreeable  fight  to  me,  who  had  never 
feen  any  thing  of  this  nature  before: 
nor,  indeed,  was  I  lefs  delighted  with 
the    fountains ;    particularly    that   of 
Neptune  and  the  Sei-nymphs,  and  thofe 
of  the  Fables  of  ^Efop.     Struck  with 
a  profufion  of  delight  at  the  fight  of 
fuch  triumphs  of  art,  I  was  at  a  lofs  at 
fiift  how  to  make  known  my  aftonifh- 
ment,  and, could  only  exprefs  my  won- 
der by  my  filence:    but  Valville  told 
me,  that  even  that  had  a  voice  which 
plainly  difcoveied  all  my  fentiments. 
He  had  his  eyes  continually  fixed  upon 
me;  and  feemed  more  delighted  at  the 
dumb  fatisfaction  I  difcovered  than  if 
I  had  given  it  words.    But,  at  laft,  my 
ideas  of  all  thefe  harmonious  difpofi- 
tions, this  fcene  of  wonders,  were  dif- 
concerted  by  a  fudden  guft  of  wind, 
which  brought  fuch  a  whirl  of  duft  in 
our  faces  as  was  very  troublefome  to 
us.     This  gave  me  a  difguft  againft 
the  walks;  which  were  fo  far  from  be- 
ing ornamental,  that  a  little  wind  ren- 
dered them  quite  incommodious. 

But  admiration,  Madam,  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  thofe  fcnfaticns  that  is  of 
the  fhorteft  duration;  the  nioft  wonder- 
ful and  aftonifhing  pieces  of  human 
art  foon  grow  familiar  to  us,  and  even, 
upon  a  fecond  view,  lofe  a  great  part 
of  their  ftriking  beauties:  thus  I  have 
fince  enjoyed  the  fame  objects  a  hun- 
dred times,  without  the  leaft  part  of 
that  agreeable  aftonifhment  which  they 
at  firft  occafioned. 

As  we  now  thought  it  time  to  return 
home  to  the  count's,  we  took  coach; 
and  the  gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  at- 
tended us,  left  us  at  liberty  more  freely 
to  enjoy  our  own  reflections.  As  foon 
as  we  were  feated,  Mr.  De  Rofand, 
Valville,  Mrs.  Dorfin,  and  I,  who  fill- 
ed that  lady's  coach,  entered  into  a  ge- 
neral converfation  on  the  beauties  of 
the  place  we  had  left;  when,  after  we 
had  freely  given  our  opinions  of  all  we 
had  flen,  Mr.  De  Rofand  made  fome 
excellent  reflections  on  the  infinite  dlf- 
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proportion  there  is  between  the  fineft 
ana  mod  curious  pieces  of  human  art, 
and  the  common,  unregarded  mecha- 
nifm  of  nature.  This  introduced  fome 
pleafmg  obfervations  upon  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  which  the  old  gentlem  m  ma- 
naged in  fuch  an  agreeable  manner  as 
to  render  his  difcourfe  equally  enter- 
taining and  inftructive  to  us  all.  But 
I  muft  proceed. 

The  next  morning,  foon  nfter  I  \va$ 
drefled,  I  heard  fomebody  rap  foftly  at 
my  chamber-door;  and,  upon  opening 
'  it,  was  furprized  to  fee  rny  dear  Val- 
ville richly  dreffcd  in   the  cloaths  that 
he  had  ordered  to  be  made  for  our  wed- 
ding.    *  I  am  come,  my  dear,'  faid  he, 
as  foon  as  he  faw  me,   '  impatient  to  let 
you  fee  that  my  taylor  has  been  as 
expeditious  as   if  he  too   had   been 
fpurred   on   by  love;  and  to  let  you 
know  that  there  are  feveral  perfons 
below  who  wait  to  tryon  your  cloaths.* 
— «  How!'  returned  I,  fecretly  pleafed^ 
have  you  been  able  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  do  impoffibiiities  ?  I  did  not 
expect   that   my   cioaths    would    be 
tried  on  thefe  two  or  three  days  at 
fooneft;   it  was  but  the  day  before 
yefterday  that  we  employed  them.7 — 
O  my  dear,'  returned  he,  '  love  and 
gold  can  do  wonders!'     I  then  went 
down ;  and  was  foon  drefTed  in  a  man- 
ner more  gay  than  I  had  ever  yet  been: 
and,  to  deal  ingenuoufly,  I  never  in 
my  life  appeared  more  agreeable  in  my 
own  opinion  than  I  did  now.     I  had 
often  thought  that  I  had   conquered 
every  degree  of  my  natural  vanity;  hut 
I  foon  found  myfelf  entirely  miftaken: 
my  heart  beat  with  a  quicker  motion 
under  thefe  rich  brocades  than  under  a 
plain  filk   or  a  fable  mourning;    and 
this,  I  dare  fay,  at  once  made  my  eyes 
fparkle  with  an  additional  luftre.    But 
who  is  (he  that  can  pretend  perfectly  to 
knowherfelf?  We  judge  of  our  hearts 
by  our  prefent  difpofitions  ;  and  fince 
thefe  dilpofitions  are  almoft  infinitely- 
various,  no  wonder  that  we  have   not 
always  a  command  over  ourfelves.  My 
afflictions,   and  the  many  mortifying 
circumftances    I    had    gone    through, - 
joined  to  the  examples  of  my  excellent 
and    dear  mother    and    Mrs.  Dorfin, 
you  have,  perhaps,  imagined,  had  per- 
feaiy  killad  this  folly;   and  I  ihoull 
have  thought  fo  too:  but,  alas!  I  found 
I  was    a   mere  woman   ftill,    and  far 
from  being  above  the  little  foibles  of 

my 
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jny  f<?x.  A  large  glafs,  in  which  I 
viewed  myfelf  at  leifure,  from  head  to 
foot,  confpired  againft.  me,  and  even 
(aid  as  many  flattering  things  as  the 
peri"  ns  about  me;  or  at  leaft  perfunded 
hie  that  all  they  uttered  was  ftrictly 
true.  "The  countefs  now  faid  many 
obliging  things  to  me;  and  I  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  juftice  that  I  thought 
fhe  did  my  charms,  that  I  began  to 
feel  a  real  friend  til  ip  for  her:  for  the 
pleafure,  Madam,  that  attends  felf- 
applaufe,is  fo  very  fweet,  that,  whoever 
infpires  it  by  teaching  us  to  be  pleafed 
with  ourfelves,  gains  the  readied  ac- 
cefs  to  our  hearts,  thefureftway  to  our 
affections.  This  we  find,  from  daily 
experience,  to  be  ftnftly  true;  for, 
whether  this  felf-complacency  be  lau- 
dable or  not,  whatever  contributes  to 
it  infpires  the  moft  flattering  and  in- 
finuating,  though  not  always  the  moft 
reafonable,  pleafures. 

But  a  mere  accident  foon  checked  my 
folly,  and  brought  me  to  myfelf;  for, 
going  afterwards  into  my  apartment, 
in  order  to  look  into  a  portmanteau, 
•which  I  brought  from  Paris,  for  fome- 
thing  I  wanted,  I  happened  to  caft  my 
eyes  upon  a  paper  which  I  had  by  mif- 
take  put  into  it,  which,  as  foon  as  I 
opened,  I  found  to  be  one  of  the  letters 
my  dear  mother  had  fent  to  me  while 
I  was  in  the  convent.  This  fight  in  a 
moment  gave  a  turn  to  my  paflions, 
and  at  once  melted  me  into  a  moft  ten- 
der foftnefs;  and,  indeed,  I  now  felt  a 
more  folid  delight  in  indulging  my 
tears  than  I  had  before  done  in  all  that 
folly  which  had  juft  fwelled  my  little 
proud  heart.  The  reflection  of  her 
humility  and  condefcenfion  made  me 
now  blufh  with  fliame.  «  How  ill,1 
cried  I,  *  do  I  imitate  her  lovely  ex- 
•  ample!  and  how  far  fall  fhort  of  at- 
'  taining  to  her  virtues!'  I  amufed  my- 
felf for  a  long  time  with  thefe  thoughts; 
and  had  hardly  recovered  myfelf  when 
a  fervant  came  to  tell  me  that  dinner 
was  on  the  table :  when  I  went  down, 
and,  by  degrees,  refumed  my  ufual 
gaiety. 

But  now  the  time,  from  whence  I 
am  to  date  my  happinefs  compleat,  ap- 
proached j  for  not  only  Valville  and 
Mrs.  Dorfin,  but  my  two  uncles,  Mifs 
De  Fare,  and  the  countefs,  joined, 
while  we  were  at  dinner,  to  perfuade 
me  to  give  my  hand  to  that  dear  man 
the  next  day:  and,  as  I  had  no  mate- 


rial objection,  I  could  no  longer  refuTe 
it;  though  I  felt,  in  granting  this  re- 
queft,  a  painful  kind  of  timidity, 
which  ftruggled  with  my  love,  and 
made  me,  at  the  fame  time,  wifh  and 
fear  the  fame  thing.  I  longed  to  call 
Valville  mine,  and  to  reward  his  ten- 
derntfs  with  an  unreferved  affection:  I 
longed  to  let  him  fee  that  my  whole 
ftudy  was  to  render  him  happy;  but 
yet  the  ftep  I  was  going  to  take  never 
appeared  of  fuch  importance  as  it  did 
now.  The  change  in  my  life  that  I 
was  fuddenly  to  undergo,  appeared  the 
more  furprizing  the  nearer  it  approach- 
ed :  however,  I  endeavoured  to  over- 
come this  thoughtfulnefs,  and  to  feem 
as  chearful  as  ever  all  the  reft  of  the 
day;  and,  while  we  were  at  table,  the 
glafs  went  gaily  round  to  our  mutual 
felicity.  But  at  night,  I  could  not 
clofe  my  eyes;  I  no  fooner  laid  my 
head  on  my  pillow,  than  I  began  to  re- 
volve in  my  mind  the  various  incidents 
of  my  life,  from  the  firft  moment  in 
which  reflection  began  to  dawn,  and 
of  which  memory  had  retained  but 
faint  and  obfcure  traces:  at  firft  I  con- 
fidered  myfelf  as  fporting  amidft  fylvan 
fcenes,  endued  with  native  innocence, 
and  happy  amidft  my  childifli  amufe- 
ments  and  rural  pleafures;  then,  as 
growing  up  to  riper  understanding,  . 
and  equally  improving  in  wifdom  and 
folly;  liftening  to  the  inftru&ions  of 
my  kind  benefactor,  and  attending  to 
thofe  who  flattered  my  growing  vanity. 
Then  again,  in  that  humble  Hate,  re- 
ceiving the  carefles  of  that  dear  lady 
Mrs.  DeRofand,  or  walking  with  her 
and  her  brother  in  their  garden,  or 
through  the  adjacent  fields,  and  hear- 
ing their  tender  admonitions  and  pious 
lectures;  while  my  imagination  painted 
the  well-known  landfcapes  before  my 
eyes,  the  happy  fcenes  of  innocence 
and  peace:  then  I  furveyed  the  many 
calamities,  joys,  and  pains,  the  ftrange 
yiciflitudet  of  mifery  and  felicity  that 
had  fince  been  my  portion.  Here  the 
moft  fenfible  grief;  there  fmiling  joy; 
here  unutterable  anguiih  and  dcfpr.irj 
there  hope  and  comfort;  here  every 
mortifying  circumftance,  and  there  ex- 
ulting in  tranfports  of  delight,  or 
calmly  blefTed  in  a  happy  tranquillity. 
Thefe  reflections  took  me  up  fome 
hours;  when  at  laft,  cafting  a  glance 
forward  to  the  rapturous  hopes  that  lay 
before  me,  I  cried  out,  in  a  low  voice— 
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O   my   God!    from   what  mifenes, 
from    what    fcenes    of    com;, Crated 
diftrefs,  haft  thou  relieved  n;   .  How 
often  have  I  been  fmkinginto  defpaicl 
Oh!   what  gratitude  is  d,ue  to  thee! 
Now  am  I  to  fpcnJ  my  life  with  tlve 
dear  object  of  my    tendered   affec- 
tions' May  no   unforeseen  accident 
blaft  our  felicity!   O  thou  mcft  bene- 
volent Being!  render  this  union  pro- 
pitious!  Blefs  this  dear  man!  And 
may  we  ever  be  the  objects  of  thy 
care,  thy  efteem,  and  approbation  !' 
Thus  did  I  employ  m\  thoughts  till 
the  morning  began   to  dawn,  when  a 
foft  (lumber  ftole  upon  my  fenfes,  and 
hufhed   them  into   c:»im  ami   peace  i  ! 
dreams,   from  which  I  was  at  laft  a- 
waked  by  Mrs.  Dorfin;  who,  wonder- 
ing that  I  did  not  come  down  to  break- 
faft,  came  to  tell  me  it  was  ready,  and 
that  thev  only  waited  for  me.     As  foon 
as  I  heard  her  rap  at  my  door,  and  call 
me  by  my  name,   I  rubbed  my  eyes, 
ftarted   out  of   bed,    and  let  her   in ; 
when,  after  men  ily  chiding  me  for  my 
ilothfulnefs,  fhe  wifhed  me  joy  of  the 
h^ppy  morning;  congratulated  me  on 
my  approaching  feiivity;  and  told  me 
flie  hoped  that,  to  the  laft  day  of  my 
life,    I    mould    look   back   upon   this 
with  the  moft  lively  pleafure  and  fatis- 
faction.     I  thanked  her  for  this  com- 
pliment;  and    immediately  begun   to 
drefs  me  with  all  expedition,  when  ihe 
told  me  that  the  countefs's  woman  had 
been  feveral  times  toliften  at  my  door, 
in  order  to  drefs  me;  but,  hearing  no 
noife,  they  all  began  to  fear  that  I  w^s 
indifpofed:  and  added,  that  fhe  would 
ring  the  bell  for  her  to  come  now;  but  I 
entreated  her  to  forbear,   and   defned 
her  to  ftay  with  me  till  I  was  ready  to 
go  down,  which  fhe  readily  confented 
to. 

As  foon  as  I  was  ready,  I  went 
down  with  Mrs.  Dorfin  into  the  par- 
lour, when  all  the  company  faluted  me, 
and  gave  me  many  obliging  compli- 
ments; and  in  particular  the  countefs- 
dowager,  my  grandmother,  whoclafped 
her  feeble  arms  about  my  neck,  called 
me  her  dear  child,  and  faid  fuch  tender 
things,  that  the  tears  ftarted  into  her 
eyes  :  Valville's  countenance  at  the 
fame  time  fparkled  with  joy;  every 
feature  in  his  face  exprefTed  his  con- 
tentment; and  when  he  told  me  that 
lie  thought  himfelf  the  happieft  perlbn 
ppon  earth,  his  full  heart  ftemed  to  fay 
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fo  too.  But  nothing  affected  me  more 
than  Mr.  DeRofancTs  behaviour;  who, 
having  faluted  me,  and  taken  hold  o/ 
my  hand,  began  a  compliment  too 
tender  for  him  to  utterj  the  foft  fwell- 
ine;  of  his  heart  flopped  his  voice;  fomc 
affectionate  drops  rolled  down  his 
cheeks;  when  he  turned  away  his 
head,  and  i.-it  down,  abaflied  and  un- 
able to  proceed. 

As  I  defired  that  the  marriage fhould 
be  performed  as  privately  as  pofiible, 
we  invited  nobody  but  thofe  friends  of 
our  family  whom  I  was  already  ac- 
quainted with  :  the  day,  however,  was 
fpent  with  all  imaginable  mirth  and 
gaiety;  but  it  was  a  mirth  untainted 
by  that  obl'cenity  which,  upon  fuch  oc- 
caiions,  is  too  often  locked  upon  as 
the  very  quinteflence  of  witj  for  no- 
thing was  faid  in  this  polite  company 
which  the  pureft  and  mcft  perfect  mo- 
defty  might  not  bear  without  a  blufh. 
Our  dinner  was  very  grand,  and,  in- 
deed,  perfectly  elegant;  and,  while  we 
were  at  table,  we  were  entertained  with 
a  fine  concert  of  vocal  and  inftrti mental 
mulkk,  performed  by  the  moft  fkilful 
mafters  that  could  be  procured.  When 
this  was  over,  play  and  dancing  were 
propofed  ;  and  we  fixed  upon  the  lat- 
ter: but  my  thoughts  were  fb  taken  up 
with  the  importance  of  the  engagement 
into  which  I  was  entering,  that  f. 
hardly  knew  what  I  did;  they  faw  my 
diibrder  without  feeming  to  doit,  and 
endeavoured  only  to  bring  me  to  my- 
felf,  by  diverting  me  and  fixing  my  at- 
tention upon  otKer  objects.  Valville 
frequently  took  me  afuie,  and  endea- 
voured to  r^.ije  my  fpirits,  by  faying  all 
the  tender  things  that  love  could  dicr 
tate.  About  ten  at  night,  we  all  went 
into  the  count's  chapel,  which  was 
finely  illuminated  with  wax-candles: 
my  heart  here  fluttered  afrefh;  I  trem- 
bled; and  my  concern  inc"reafed  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to 
behave.  The  ceremony  was  at  firft 
propofed  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  De 
Rofand;  but,  upon  his  declining  it, 
we  unanimoufly  agreed,  that,  as  he  had 
hitherto  difcharged  the  duty  of  a  pa- 
rent, he  fhould  Itand  in  that  character 
now,  and  the  count's  chaplain  dif- 
charge  the  office  of  the  church.  The 
foiemnity  of  this  Jaorament  filled  me 
with  a  furprizing  kind  of  awe,  (for  I 
was  never  in  my  life  more  pious)  and 
increafcd  my  confute  ;o  that  degree, 
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that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  proceed;  but 
it  was  no  iboner  over  than  I  began  to 
recover  myfrlf;  my  heart,  in  a  moment, 
became  lefs  heavy,  and  I  received  the 
careffes  of  my  friends  with  a  pretty 
good  grace:  a  fudden  kind  of  joy 
fcemed  at  once  to  diffufe  itfeif  through 
my  foul.  «  Valville,1  faid  I  to  myfelf, 
is  now  mine,  for  ever  mine;  and  I 
c;tn  ruive  no  reafon  to  fear  being 
happy,  fince  that  depends  entirely 
upon  my  (elf,  entirely  upon  a  heart 
f'o  well  difpofed  to  render  him  fo. 
What  felicity  m-y  I  not  expecl  from 
an  unref-Tve.d  converfation,  from 
the  tender  endearments,  of  this  dear, 
amiable  man !' 
We  now  received  abundance  of 
congratulations  and  warm  wifhes  for 
the  long  continuance  of  our  mutual 
jcys,  whrch  lafted  till  we  fat  down  to 
ftipperj  where  Valville  and  I  were  a- 
greeably  furprricd  to  hear  a  very  fine 
epithalamium  fung  to  foft  mufick, 
which  we  afterwards  found  was  wrote 
upon  this  occafion  by  Mrs.  Dorfin  and 
Mifs  DeFare. 

After  fupper,  the  ball  continued  till 
about  twelve,  when  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  accompanied  us  to  our  apart- 
ment; and,  after  the  ufual  ceremonies, 
retired. 

The  next  morning  we  arofe  to  break- 
faft,  and  again  received  the  cartffes  of 
our  friends,  who,  by  a  charming  viva- 
city and    lively    converfation,    endea- 
voured  to  difperfe  the  natural  confu- 
fjon, which  I  knew  not  how  to  difguile: 
but  T  was  not  in  a  difpofition  to  enter 
much  into  the  converfation,  till  Mrs. 
Dorfin  mentioned'  Mifs   De  Terviere, 
and  defired  me  to  favour  the  company 
with  her  agreeable  ftory,  fince  none  but 
Valville  and  fhe  were  acquainted  with 
it.     This  I  looked  upon  as  a  very  kind 
effort    to    bring    me    to    myfelf,    and 
therefore  readily  complied  with  her  re- 
queft;   but  firft  propofed,  as  it  was  a 
very  fine  day,  that  we  (hould  remove 
to  the  fummer-houfe  in  the  midft  of 
the  garden,   which  was  furrounded  on 
all   fides  by  a   thick   grove   of  trees. 
There/  faid  I,  *  we  fhall  breathe  all 
the  fragrance    of  nature;    and  if  I 
fhould  lie  a  litile  fiat  in  the  repetition 
of  the  hiftory  t?f  this  charming  wo- 
man,  the  pleafure 'we  (hull   receive 
from  the  fituation  of  the  place  will 
render  my  impertinence  the  more  to- 


lerable.*—'  We  fl^il  all  chufe  to  be 
where  it  is  the  moft  agreeable  to  you, 
Madam,'  returned  the  count;  «  but 
the  pleafure  we  (hall  receive  from 
hearing  you  will  admit  of  no  addi- 
tion.' Here  we  all  arofe,  went  into 
the  garden,  and  took  our  feats  in  that 
agreeable  little  building;  when  I  be- 
gan this  afFccling  hiftory,  to  which 
they  all  liftened  with  the  greateft  at- 
tention. When  I  hid  done,  all  the 
company  exprefled  their  concern  for 
the  poor  unfortunate  lady;  and  Mr. 
De  Rofrnd  made  the  moft  fevere  reflec- 
tions on.  the  condu<5l  of  the  ;t! 
who,  he  faid,  had  behaved  with  greater 
inhumanity  than  any  of  h^r  rcl.mons, 
fince  fhe  had  rendered  her  miferahle 
without  a  poffibility  of  redrefs.  We 
now  agreed  to  walk  on-  the  pirterre 
till  dinner;  but  we  had  no  fooner 
opened  the  door  than  we  heard  the  bells 
from  feveral  neighbouring  fteeples, 
which  made  us  all  imagine  that  the 
marriage  was  made  publick;  and,  in- 
deed, this  wss  not  a  groundlefs  luppo- 
fition,  for  dinner  was  no  fooner  over 
than  the  porter's  whiftle  informed  us 
that  company  was  at  the  gate,  which 
proved  to  be  feveral  perfonsof  quality, 
who  came  to  congratulate  us  on  this 
happy  occafion:  but  th.-ir  converfation 
was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  me  in 
the  prefent  difpofition  of  my  mind  ; 
however,  I  was  obliged  to  bear  with 
it. 

About  a  week  after  this,  we  refolv- 
ed  to  return  home  to  our  country- houfe 
near  Paris;  but,  as  we  were  preparing 
for  ourftiort  journey,  a  rmflcnger  from 
court  came  for  me,  ami  told  us  that  the 
queen  defired  to  fee  me.     I  was  much 
alarmed  at  this  order;  but  immediately 
prepared  to  wait  on  her  majefty,  and 
went  attended  by  my  dearhulband  and 
the  countefs.     We  were  received  with 
much  affability  and  good  humour;  and, 
after  a  little  difcourie  on  indifferent  lub- 
jecls,  her  majefty  defired  me  to  wait  on 
her  to  her  clofet;   where  having  nrtde 
rne  take  a  feat — '  I  have  heard,  Ma- 
dam,' faid  fhe,  *  much  difcourfe  con- 
cerning fome  remarkable  paflfages  in 
your  life,  the  whole  of  which,  they 
fay,  has  been  very  fingular;  and  there- 
fore have  the  curiofity  to  de fire  to  hear 
a  particular  account  of  it  from  your 
own   mouth.'—*  I    am    afiaid,'   re- 
turned I,  '  your  majeity  will  find  very 
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little  entertainment  from  the  low 
fcenes  in  which  I  have  been  engaged; 
but  I  think  myfelf  greatly  honoured 
by  your  condefcending  to  hear  me 
talk  to  you  of  myfelf;  and  will  there- 
fore immediately  obey  you/  Here  I 
related  the  moft  remarkable  fcenes  of 
my  life,  only  difguifing  a  little  fome 
part  of  Mr.De  Climal's  behaviour,  and 
forbearing  to  mention  Valville's  infi- 
delity. Her  majefty  feemed  extremely 
delighted  with  my  narration;  and,  as 
loon  as  I  had  done,  made  fome  very 
warm  encomiums  on  my  virtue:  told  me 
that  there  were  few  like  me  at  court, 
and  that  fhe  would  find  out  fome  way 
to  let  me  fee  that  fhe  had  a  real  efteem 
for  me;  and  then  permitting  me  to  kifs 
her  hand,  gave  me  leave  to  retire.  Val- 
ville  and  the  countefs  I  found  waiting 
full  of  expectation  for  my  return;  and, 
after  they  had  enquired  what  had  paf- 
fed,  conducted  me  back  to  my  uncles. 
Were  I  writing  a  novel  or  romance, 
I  mould,  perhaps,  Madam,  according 
to  cuftom,  have  left  oft' at  our  marriage, 
fince  all  the  pleafing  fcenes  which  arife 
from  tender  diftrefs  are  fuppofed  there 
to  have  an  end.  The  profejfTed  ene- 
mies of  that  ftate,  indeed,  will  tell  you, 
that  however  defirable  it  may  appear  at 
a  diftance,  a  hufband  and  wife  are  the 
moft  flat  and  infjpid  creatures,  when  to- 
gether, of  any  in  the  univerfej  and,  in 
fhort,  that  they  have  nothing  to  expe6l 
but  a  dull  round,  a  continual  repetition, 
of  all  that  is  difagreeable.  But,  believe 
me,  Madam,  this  is  mere  common- 
place declamation,  and  has  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it:  the  happinefs  of 
the  marriage-ftate  is  more  uniform,  but 
it  is  not,  on  that  account,  Icfs  exquifite. 
It  is  not  often  fo  full  of  changes  as  the 
f)ngle  ftate;  but  that  may  be  becaufe 
our  felicity  rifes  nearer  to  perfection: 
and  this  may  be  a  good  reafon  why  J 
now  pafs,fwiftiy  over  the  incidents  that 
have  happened  between  that  time  and 
this.  But  fo  much  for  digreflion;  now 
to  return  to  the  thread  of  my  (lory. 

Our  departure  was  now  put  off  for  a 
day  or  two  longer;  but  as  nothing  ma- 
terial happened  in  this  interval,  I  mall 
pafs  it  over  till  we  came  to  our  villa  near 
Paris,  whither  we  were  attended  by  fe- 
veral  of  our  friends:  there  we  kept  open 
houfe  for  feveral  days.  The  morning 
after  I  arrived  there,  I  made  fome  ex- 
cufe,  as  foon  as  we  had  breakfaihd,  to 
retire  fiom  the  company,  that  I  might 


be  at  leifure  to  indulge  a  crowd  of  re. 
flections  which  forced  themfelves  upon 
my  mind.     *  I  am  now,'  faid  I,  (as 
foon  as  I  was  alone)  '  happy  in  the 
poffeffion  of  my  utmoft  wifhes;  but 
the  continuance  of  thefe  bleflings  in 
a  great  meafure  depends,  upon  myfelf: 
for  that  fweet  harmony  of  fenlimenr, 
that  union  of  foul,  and  all  thofe  dear 
tender  fenfations,  which  unite  me  to 
my   hufband,   muft   ever    render  us 
worthy  of  each  other:    but    will  no 
gloom  ever  overfpread  our  minds;  no 
clouds  obfcure  our  joys?   Ah!  what 
muft  I  do  to  preferve  his  affection,  and, 
keep  alive  that  tender  friend/hip  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  my  future 
hopes?  Beauty  is  but  a  flendertie,  and 
can  charm  only  for  a  moment;  what 
then  muft  be  done?  He  muftever  think, 
me  his  friend;  and  that  I  am  moft fin - 
cerely.  Friend/hip  is  the  moft  lafting 
bond;  and  furely  it  is  the  only  one 
that  can  render  our  union  indiflblu- 
ble.'     While  I  was  thus  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  upon  fome  princi- 
ples that  might  enable  me  to  behave  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  myfelf  ever 
agreeable,  Mrs.  Dorfin  came  to  me,  and 
defired  that  I  would  freely  tell  her  what 
employed  my  thoughts.    I  did  fo  with- 
out fcruple;  when,  taking  a  chair,  and 
feating  herfelf  by  me — '  My  dear/  cried 
(he,  fmiling,  *  this  concern  is  both  the 
higheft  inftanqe  of  your  afft&ion  and 
prudence;    for  nothing  can   now  be 
more  worthy  of  your  thoughts,  or  of 
greater  consequence  to  yourfelf  and 
family.     As  all  your  happinefs  de- 
pends on  the  tendei  nefs  of  your  huf- 
band,  to  preferve  that  is  a  care  worthy 
of  yourhigheft  ambition;  for  this  you 
fhouldreiJl  drefs,  and  make  yourfelf 
appear  as  lovely  as  pofiible,  that  he 
may  ftill  admire  you,  and  others  ap- 
prove his  choice.     Some  of  our  la- 
dies are  no  fooner  married,  than  they 
lay  afide   all    attempts   to    pleafe    at 
home:  if  they  drefs,  it  is  not  for  their 
hufbands;  as  if  they  would  appear  to 
all  befjdes  gay  and  lovely,   to    him 
alone  difagreeable.     They  behave  a$ 
if  they  thought  their  point  was  gain- 
ed, and   all   attempts  to  appear  in  a 
graceful  light  to  him  were  now  unne- 
ceflary.     This  fhocks  his  natural  de- 
licacy: and  it  is  no  wonder  that  fhe, 
who  once  appeared   almoft   divinely 
charming  to  the  admiring  lover,  finks 
in  his  efteem  when  fhs  thus  degrades 
a  R  «  herfelfi 
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herfelf;  for  the  tranfition  is  too  great 
to  fall  at  once  from  angel  to  a  llat- 
Jern.    In  the  marriage-ftate  there  are 
a  thoufand  namelefs  decencies  to  be 
obfervedj  thefe  will  even  render  your 
wit  more  pleafing,  give  a  grace  to 
your  ordinary  behaviour,  and  make 
the  moft  trivial  actions  appear  lovely. 
— You   will,    my   dear,'  added    (he, 
forgive  my  fay  ing  fo  much  on  thisfub- 
je<Sl,  fmce  it  is  a  fault  that  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  in  ourfelves,  though  it  be 
of  the  greateft  importance;  and  fmce 
fo  very  few  take  care  to  obferve  this 
undefcribable  elegance  of  behaviour. 
'  But  this,  my  dear,'  continued  (he, 
is  not  all:  as  he  has  juftly  a  very  high 
opinion  of  your  wit  and  fine  fenfe, 
you  fliould  take  great  care  to  preferve 
that  too;  you  muft  read,  in  order  to 
retain  a  fund  of  pleafmg  and  judici- 
ous ideas.     This  will  make  him  ever 
confider  you  as  a  dear  and  valuable 
companion^  he  will  then  hear  your 
voice  with  tranfport;  and  always  find 
a  new  delight  in  your  company.  You 
will  then  have  none  of  thofe  heavy 
ftupid  hours,  in  which  life  flags  and 
feems   at  a  ftand;  for  while  you  do 
not   want  fubjefts  to  enliven  every 
moment,  you  can  never  experience 
that  lethargy  of  being,  which  arifes 
from  the   dull  converfation    of  two 
perfons  whofe  minds  are  exhaufted, 
and  who  are  obliged  to  be  either  filent 
or  impertinent,  for  want  of  new  ideas 
to  entertain  each  other.  O  how  happy 
will  Valville  find  himfelf,  when  he 
fees  you  always  capable  of  filling  up 
the  ferious,  as  well  as  the  gay  and 
fprightly  hours  of  life!  What  an  in- 
exhauftible  pleafure  muft  he  find  in 
the    converfation   of    a   wife    whofe 
charms  are  ever  new;  whofe  wit  is 
ever   fparkling;  whofe   delicacy  and 
tendernefs  appear  in  her  whole  beha- 
viour; and  whofe  mind  and    perfon 
are  both  employed  to  preferve  his  love 
and  efteem!  lie  will  feel  a  happinefs 
unknown  to  friendship  itfelf;  a  hap- 
pinefs that  will  exift  even  beyond  the 
charms  of  youth  and  beauty.     The 
joys  you  thus  infpire  will  reflect  back 
upon  yourfelf  with  a  double  bright- 
nefs.  Thus,  my  dear,  the  good  fenfe 
of  each,  with  complaifance  and  ten- 
dernefs, will    render   you    mutually 
charming,  mutually  blefled.' 
Here   Mr? •  Dot  fin    ended  ;  when  I 
thanked  her  for  her  advice,  and  told  her 


that  I  refolved  to  follow  it  in  every  par- 
ticular.  And  then  we  agreed  to  rejoin 
the  company. 

As  we  now  became  fettled  in  our  fa- 
mily, we  chofe  Mr.  De  Rofand  our 
chaplain,  which  was  an  office  that  he 
accepted  of  with  the  utmoft  plcafure. 
But  as  Mr.  De  Valville  thought  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  lay  a  gentle- 
man under  any  reftraint,  to  whom  I 
was  under  fuch  infinite  obligations,  he 
chofe,  inftead  of  a  falary,  which  might 
be  taken  away  at  pleafure,  and  implied 
a  kind  of  dependence,  to  fettle  upon, 
him  a  pretty  eftate,  which  would  have 
maintained  him  in  a  very  genteel  man- 
ner had  he  been  entirely  at  his  own 
expence. 

We  now  went  frequently  to  court,  it 
being  removed  to  Paris;  and,  about 
three  months  after  our  marriage,  Val- 
ville was  made  Count  De  G j 

which  was  an  honour  conferred  upon 
him  through  the  intereft  of  the  queen 
and  the  prime- minifter;  for  her  majefty 
had  conceived  a  fingular  affeftion  forme 
from  the  time  that  I  was  firft  introduced 
into  her  prefence;  and  the  minifter  had 
a  very  great  efteem  for  us  both.  But 
this  honour  could  make  no  addition  to 
our  happinefs ;  which,  before  this,  arofe 
to  as  great  a  height  as  poffible,  and  was 
now  fettled  into  that  calm  and  peaceful 
tranquillity  which  is  the  fummit  of  all 
human  felicity.  Innocence,  truth,  a 
mutual  forbearance,  and  a  reciprocal 
defire  to  pleafe,  made  our  time  pafs 
on  with  an  unruffled  ferenity.  We 
have  had  no  feparate  defites,  no  eon- 
tending  interefts.  Our  friends  were 
fuch  as  reafon  approved;  perfons  of  a 
fine  tafle,  an  excellent  underftanding, 
and  perfect  enemies  to  flander  and  de- 
famation; the  blacked,  but  yet  the  moft 
fafhionable  of  all  vices.  My  dear  huf- 
band's  humanity,  affability,  »nd  tender 
fenfe  of  the  fufFerings  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  fills  us  with  that  joy  and  in- 
ward delight,  which  naturally  accom- 
panies the  exercife  of  thofe  humane  and 
generous  difpofitions,  when  exerted  up- 
on proper  objects.  What  greater  hap- 
pir.d's  is  human  nature  capable  of? 
What  more  exalted  pleafuies  can  fill 
the  mind  of  man  ? 

When  we  had  been  married  about  a 
year,  I  was  biought-to-bed  of  a  fine 
boy;  ahappy  pledge  of  our  mutual  love. 
Now  new  ienlations  arofe  in  my  mind, 
new  pleafure*  and  new  pains;  for  thc 

wider 
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wider  the  mind  is  expanded,  the  greater 
is  our  capacity  for  affliction  and  diltrefs. 
I  have,  fince  this,  had  tnree  girls  and  a 
boy:  but  though  I  have  been  fo  happy 
as  to  bury  none  of  them,  yet  there  are 
a  thoufand  little  tender  cares  and  fears 
as  well  as  pleafures,  which  a  parent 
feels,  that  are  unknown  to  all  the  world 
befides. 

All  our  little  offspring  have  the  fame 
place  in  our  hearts:  our  earneft  endea- 
vours are  to  infpire  them  with  an  early 
love  of  virtue;  to  reprefent  it  to  them  in 
it's  own  amiable  and  attractive  lightj 
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to  give  them,  betimes,  every  wife  and 
noble  fentiment;  and  to  direci  their  un- 
experienced minds  to  a  generous  love 
of  their  country. 

Thus,  Madam,  I  have  finimed  the 
tafk  you  enjoined  me,  with  all  the 
freedom  of  a  fincere  friend.  I  have 
laid  open  my  heart  before  you;  and  dif- 
covered  all  it's  foibles  and  imperfec- 
tions, without  the  leaft  fear  of  injuring 
myfelf  in  your  efteem.  I  am  now  hear- 
tily weary;  and  (hall  therefore  without 
ceremony  conclude,  and  lay  afide  my 
pen.  •  i. 


F    I    N    I 


--     .V>- 
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